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THAT  NIGHT  AT  FORT  WAGNER. 


BT  ONB  "WHO  WAS  THEBE. 


Abattlb  sometimes  becomes  a  na- 
tional landmark,  when  it  is  in  itself  a 
defeat.  If  it  was  so  at.^;|iker's  Hill  on 
the  17th  of  Jane,  1775^  soL  was  it  also  at 
Fort  Wagner  on  July  18,  1868.  Not 
only  was  this  the  tot  experiment  \?ith 
colored  troops  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  bat  at  that  moment  the  action 
seemed  like  a  great  l)reakwater  against 
which  the  waves  of  past  barbarism  and 
future  ciyilization  shattered  themselves 
in  yain. 

What  one  man  can  see,  must  always 
be  very  little ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  intelligible  account  of  this  battle  is 
still  needed  for  the  common  reader. 
John  A.  Andrew  had  organized  the 
Massachusetts  54th,  and  sent  it  into 
the  field,  and  in  return  the  rebel  Con- 
gress promised  every  white  officer  of  it 
the  halter.  In  this  regiment  I  was 
only  too  proud  to  serve. 

To  a  proper  history  of  the  assault,  an 
understanding  of  the  previous  condition 
of  the  men  is  necessary.  General  Gil- 
more  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
southern  end  of  Morris  Island.  To  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  using  his  whole 
force  where  it  would  tell  the  most. 
General  Terry  was  ordered  to  James 
Island,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diver- 


sion. This  Island,  to  the  south  of  the 
harbor,  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
rebels.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to 
Charleston  itself 

The  64th  had  been  in  service  for  a 
month  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  but  the  evening  of  July 
9th  found  us  steaming  up  the  Stone 
River  in  procession,  on  one  of  the  thir- 
teen boats  which  had  conveyed  General 
Terry's  command  to  its  destination.  The 
placid  waters  reflected  the  gorgeous 
hues  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  clouds 
which  filled  the  western  sky.  The  dis- 
tance showed  the  mantling  trunks  of 
the  forest-pine — the  foreground  was  a 
flat,  green  marsh.  A  tortuous  channel 
compelled  the  boats  to  move  in  single 
file.  The  Pawnee  and  a  monitor  were  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance. Every  now  and  then  they 
threw  a  shell  into  the  woods.  The 
transports  followed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  gay  with  flags. 

Morning  found  us  anchored  at  a 
point  where  the  rebels  had  filled  the 
river  with  obstructions.  From  the 
mast-heads,  we  caught  our  first  view  of 
Sumter  and  the  city,  lying  about  five 
miles  away.  All  day  long  we  heard  the 
heavy  booming  of  guns,  and  clouds  of 
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white  smoke  rose  above  Sumter.  "We 
obtained  our  footing  without  loss,  and 
our  lines  were  drawn  completely  across 
the  Island,  about  two  miles  from  the 
landing.  Here  we  bivouacked  for  a 
week  on  the  old  cotton-fields. 

Our  picket-line,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  bivouac,  could 
be  seen  by  the  rebels  at  Secessionville, 
towards  which  a  broken  forest  and 
patches  of  bare  sand  stretched  away. 
"^e  could  see  their  works,  and  hear  the 
jocose  shouts  of  their  men  as  they 
moved  about. 

On  July  16th,  the  picket-line  was 
formed  on  the  left  by  a  detail  from  the 
10th  Connecticut  Infantry,  and  on  the 
right  by  our  own  companies  K,  H,  and 
B,  commanded  by  Simpkins,  Hussell, 
and  Willard.  Just  before  day,  those  of 
U8  not  on  duty  were  roused  by  a  single 
musket-shot.  Two  or  three  followed, 
then  a  volley.  In  an  instant  the  men 
^rang  to  their  feet,  and  all  down  the 
line  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of 
"Pall  in,"  "faU  in,"  resounded.  The 
fire  of  musketry  in  front  rose  and  fell, 
now  in  spattering  shots,  now  in  rattling 
volleys,  and  the  bank  of  field-guns 
ahowed  that  the  rebels  were  in  force. 
A  gleam  of  light  was  kindling  along 
the  gray  East,  and  down  the  road  to 
the  right  of  my  company,  straggled  a 
few  wounded  men,  one  of  them  sup- 
porting a  shattered  arm. 

A  new  line  was  now  ordered  fifty 
yards  behind  our  biveuac;  my  own 
company  was  stationed  beyond  this 
road,  and  separated  from  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  regiment  by  a  dense  thicket  of 
young  trees.  The  fire  continued,  and 
the  enemy  having  pushed  forward  its 
artillery,  shelled  this  road  vigorously. 
Some  fragments  of  shell  fell  near  us, 
doing  no  injury  except  to  clothing. 
Ify  men  were  now  for  the  first  time 
tinder  fire ;  their  officers  stood  behind 
them;  and  after  the  first  shock  the 
heads  of  the  negroes  were  carried  as 
stiffly  as  our  own.  We  saw  little  of  this 
fight  Climbing  a  tree,  showed  only 
the  wide  salt-marsh  and  clouds  of 
smoke,  but  the  line  itself  was  interest- 
ing.   It  was  connected  and  perfect,  the 


dark,  earnest  faces  waiting  for  the  order 
which  should  set  them  face  to  face  with 
death.  Two  days  after,  many  of  these 
men  lay  lifeless  on  that  field,  still  front- 
ing the  foe. 

A  little  to  the  rear  was  Stevenson's 
Brigade  with  the  encampment  behind 
it.  Shell  and  canister  were  tearing 
through  the  trees,  when  we  saw  the 
John  Adams,  a  whilom  East  Boston 
ferry-boat,  run  up  the  river  on  our  right 
and  open  bravely  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  rebels.  The  Pawnee  was  already 
busy  on  their  right,  and  the  whole  force 
began  to  fall  back.  We  were  ordered 
forward,  and  as  we  filed  into  and  up 
the  road,  met  the  ghastly  procession  of 
stretchers  bringing  in  the  wounded. 
Drops  of  blood  oozed  slowly  through 
the  canvas,  and  from  one  litter,  arms, 
stiffened  in  their  death-agony,  starkly 
appealed  to  Heaven.  We  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  position  occupied  by  our 
picket-reserves  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  the  new  lines  were  formed,  par- 
ties were  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  broad  trail  of  the 
retreating  rebels  was  strewn  with  to- 
kens of  their  hurried  march.  Here  and 
there  a  conical  pit  showed  where  our 
shells  had  burst. 

Around  the  ruined  house,  which 
served  as  a  station  for  the  picket-re- 
serves, the  men  of  the  companies  on  the 
line  were  fighting  the  battle  over  again. 
Captain  Simpkins,  a  pleasant  smile 
lighting  his  handsome  face,  mourned 
quizzically  over  a  ragged  tear  in  his 
trousers,  and  two  holes  in  his  rubber 
coat.  While  be  chatted,  one  of  his  own 
men  came  along.  It  was  hard  to  detect 
the  African  taint  in  the  straight,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  skin  of  Pri- 
vate Field.  His  recruiting-officer  once 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  pass  himself 
off  as  a  white  man ;  and  his  surprised 
inquiry,  "How  can  I?"  showed  how 
little  he  was  conscious  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  His  blouse  had  just  been 
cut  open  by  a  bullet,  and  Simpkins 
said  as  he  passed,  *'  Field,  I  am  delight- 
ed with  your  bearing  to-day."  Another 
private  was  exhibiting  a  fine  meerschaum 
picked  up  where  a  rebel  officer  had 
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iiiJleD,  and  Captain  Russell  was  telling 
how  Btill  another  had  saved  him  from 
instant  death.  Moving  the  remnant  of 
his  msn  steadily  back  to  the  reserves, 
Russell  did  not  observe  that  a  rebel 
horseman  had  ridden  ap  behind  him, 
and  was  making  cuts  at  bis  head,  which 
barely  missed.  Private  Preston  Wil- 
liams tbnist  his  bayonet  into  the  man^s 
outstretched  throat,  and  fiuring  his  mas- 
ket  at  the  same  instant,  blew  him  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  saved  his  Captain's 
life. 

I  shall   never  forget  the  first  body 
brought  in  on  our  stretchers.    It  was 
that  of  a  mere  child.    There  was  a  gap- 
ing ballet-hole  through  his  chest,  and 
hb  yellow  hair  was  dabbled  in  blood. 
How  lately  a  mother's  hand  had  pressed 
it !    One  of  our  own  men  was  brought 
in  with  ears  and  eyelids  mutilated,  and 
a  good  deal  of  indignation  was  spent 
apoQ  the  innocent    rebels,  before  we 
found  that  the  little  fiddler-crab  was  the 
real  culprit. 

Sergeant  Joseph  L.  Wilson  of  Con^ 
pany  H  bad  said  at  the  outset  that  he 
would  never  trust  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  rebels.  Nobly  did  he  redeem  his 
pledge.  When  the  enemy  broke 
through  his  line,  he  held  the  men  to  it 
bravely,  and  in  falling  back  before  an 
overwhelming  force  fought  five  of  their 
men  singly,  disabling  three  of  them  and 
finally  defending  himself  against  the 
cavalry.  The  ground  where  he  fell 
showed  the  marks  of  the  fight  for 
tweBty  or  thirty  square  yards,  and  his 
body  showed  three  mortal  wounds. 

The  men  of  the  10th  Connecticut  In- 
£uitry  came  up  and  thanked  our  men 
for  fighting  so  obstinately  as  to  save 
the  picket.  These  first  praises  of  white 
men  made  the  dusky  cheeks  bum. 

The  rebels  had  hit  the  "Pawnee" 
fifty-three  times,  and  meantime  a  heavy 
force  had  broken  our  picket.  Only  the 
obstinate  fighting  of  isolated  squads 
saved  the  regiment.  Although  com- 
pletely surrounded,  they  fought  bravely, 
and  most  of  them  left  their  bodies  on 
the  line.  The  reserves  fell  back  fight- 
ing, giving  General  Terry  time  to  do- 
ploy  his  men,  and  the  gunboats  room 


to  open  fire.  The  enemy  hurriedly  re- 
treated. The  engagement  had  lasted 
two  hours ;  we  had  forty-five  killed  and 
wounded,  and  had  taken  prisoners  from 
four  regiments. 

For  the  first  time  colored  men  had 
been  hand  to  hand  vrith  the  enemy,  and 
their  stubborn  courage  filled  the  officers 
with  joy. 

Where  Simpkins  had  halted  his  re- 
serve at  intervals  as  he  fell  back,  the 
cartridge-papers  lay  across  the  road  in 
a  line,  showing  in  what  an  orderly  and 
deliberate  fashion  the  men  had  fired. 

General  Terry  had  received  orders  to 
march,  and  at  about  dark  on  the  same 
evening  we  were  relieved  from  picket- 
duty,  and  moved  towards  Cole  Island. 
Footpaths  over  mud-dykes,  and  narrow 
bridges  over  the  numerous  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  cut  the  marshes  into  an 
archipelago,  were  the  original  means  of 
communication,  and  the  bridges  were 
now  broken  down.  We  moved  in  single 
file.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  a  man  ten  feet  away,  and 
I  could  only  keep  my  connection  by 
holding  on  to  the  last  man  in  the  com- 
pany before  me  with  one  hand,  and 
seizing  my  own  Orderly  with  the  other. 
It  rained  hard ;  the  wet  branches  swept 
our  facea,  and  the  trees  teemed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  enemy,  so  persistently 
•did  they  carry  away  caps,  muskets,  and 
swords,  as  we  struggled  through  the 
slippery  mire. 

Over  the  soggy  marsh,  through  the 
tangled  woods,  across  one  plank  after 
another  I  Even  the  planks  had  lost 
connection ;  there  was  no  hand-rail,  and 
we  often  paused  for  the  lightning  to 
show  us  our  way.  We  started  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  till  five  the  next 
morning  our  tired  and  raiursoak- 
ed  men  stumbled  along  the  devious 
way.  Then  the  two  leading  companies 
were  halted,  and  those  following  were 
ordered  to  close  up.  My  men  passed 
the  few  moments  of  the  halt  in  the 
sweetest  sleep,  and  soon  after  we  land- 
ed, footsore  enough,  upon  fCole  Island. 
'We  dried  our  wet  clothes  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  and  ate  a  few  biscuit. 

During  the  next  night  we  were  form- 
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ed  several  times  to  resist  attacks  that 
were  not  made,  and  at  midnight  we  be- 
gan to  embark  for  Folly  Island. 

"We  had  been  assigned  to  Strong's 
Brigade,  and  were  now  hurrying  on  to 
take  part  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wag- 
ner. Again  the  rain  fell  in  sheets,  as 
we  groped  our  way  to  the  shore.  There 
we  found  a  leaky  long-boat,  into  which 
thirty  men  could  be  crowded  by  close 
packing.  The  shivering  crowd  reveal- 
ed now  and  then  by  the  lightning,  grew 
less  and  less,  and  at  last,  thoroughly 
wet,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  the 
General  Hunter.  By  the  time  we  dis- 
embarked on  Folly  Island,  food  was 
scarce.  We  marched  across  the  Island 
to  the  opposite  beach,  and  from  the 
various  camps  the  men  swarmed  out 
and  shouted,  "  Well  done,"  "  We  heard 
your  guns,"  "  You  saved  the  10th  Con- 
necticut." We  kept  along  the  beach 
through  scenes  of  quiet  beauty.  To 
our  left  were  the  long  sand-dunes,  cov- 
ered with  beach-grass,  and  a  few  scat- 
tering palmettoes.  Farther  back  were 
the  tall  pines.  To  the  right,  the  ocean 
stretched  its  emerald  waves  under  a 
dancing  sunshine.  Rolling  up  the  gen- 
tle slope,  these  waves  sent  little  wreaths^ 
of  white  foam  to  our  feet.  The  days 
were  lovely,  but  every  night  brought 
rain  and  rattling  thunder. 

As  we  moved  leisurely  up  to  Morris 
Island,  we  searched  our  haversacks  and 
divided  the  biscuit  crumbs.  A  box  of 
water-soaked  army-bread  lay  stranded 
on  the  beach,  and  with  some  difficulty 
I  secured  a  handful  or  two  of  it  for  my 
own  men. 

We  halted  at  the  upper  end  of  Folly 
Island,  and  dropped  on  the  sand  to  rest. 
About  the  colors,  a  squad  of  men  began 
to  sing  "  When  this  cruel  war  is  over." 
The  song  was  taken  up  in  parts,  but 
most  of  those  near  joined  in  the  chorus. 
For  many  a  poor  fellow  the  "cruel 
war  "  ended  that  night.  A  tiny  steamer 
plied  fa  a  ferry-boat  between  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands.  All  day  long  we  had 
heard  the  roar  of  the  guns,  now  we 
could  see  the  bursting  of  the  shells. 
The  flag-staff  was  shot  away,  the  colors 
fell  and  rose  again,  while  we  waited  for 


an  hour  on  the  flat  shore.  Officers  and 
men  were  cheerful.  Colonel  Shaw  and 
his  staff  sat  on  a  stretcher.  A  few 
officers  were  grouped  on  a  couple  of 
rubber  blankets  and  the  men  lounged 
in  a  long  irregular  line. 

Started  at  lastl  We  kept  up  the 
central  road,  passing  captured  batteries 
and  the  ruins  of  the  lighthouse.  How 
well  we  afterward  came  to  know  every 
foot  of  the  strange  soil  we  then  passed 
over!  We  came  out  from  the  shelter 
of  high  sand-hills  upon  an  undulating 
plateau,  which  stretched  away  to  Fort 
Wagner  with  nothing  to  break  the 
view.  As  the  regiment  showed  in  bold 
relief  against  the  white  sand,  a  82- 
pounder  struck  just  in  front  of  us  and 
ricochctted  to  the  rear.  Another  and 
another  followed. 

General  Strong  gave  us  a  position  on 
the  beach  which  fronts  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and. The  men  were  formed  for  the  as- 
sault. We  faced  the  fort,  our  two  lines 
stretching  from  the  water  of  the  harbor 
on  our  right  hand  to  the  mud  of  the 
marsh  on  our  left.  Then  we  lay  down. 
We  loved  General  Strong  at  first  sight. 
He  rode  along  the  line  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  us.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
Massachusetts  man,  and  I  know  you 
will  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  State.  I 
am  sorry  you  must  go  into  the  fight 
tired  and  hungrj',  but  the  men  in  the 
fort  arc  tired  too.  There  are  but  three 
hundred  behind  those  walh^  and  they 
have  been  fighting  all  day.  Don't  fire 
a  musket  on  the  way  up,  but  go  in  and 
bayonet  them  at  their  guns."  Calling 
out  the  color-bearer,  he  said,  "  If  this 
man  should  fall,  who  would  lift  the  flag 
and  carry  it  on  ? " 

Colonel  Shaw,  standing  near,  took  a 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said  quiet- 
ly, "  I  will." 

Many  of  the  men  loudly  responded 
to  his  pledge.  If  their  Colonel  felt  any 
premonitions  of  approaching  doom,  he 
gave  no  outward  sign  of  it  Ho  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  line,  clad  in  a 
short  jacket.  His  silver  eagles  shone 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fair  hair, 
which  hung  below  his  cap,  gave  him 
the  seeming  of  a  boy.  His  carriage  was 
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cdm  and  noble ;  a  pale  cheek  and  lips 
constrained,  alone  bore  witness  to  bis 
sense  of  the  responsibility.  "Prove 
joarselves  men,^'  be  said,  as  be  stood 
among  those  who  were  to  die  with  bim 
in  one  short  hour.  It  was  soon  to  be 
the  proudest  boast  of  the  survivors  that 
they  "  charged  with  Shaw  at  Wagner." 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  stretched 
away  for  sixteen  hundred  yards,  to  the 
point  where  Wagner  faced  us,  with  two 
of  its  hastions  and  a  curtain  extending 
neady  acrosa.  A  wide  moat  filled  with 
water  lay  before  the  fort.  Behind  its 
bomb-proofs  fifteen  hundred  fresh  men 
awaited  the  assault  of  our  tired  and 
^mished  troops.  In  the  curtain  were 
four  embrasured  guns.  The  bastions 
held  some  pieces  en  larbette. 

At  some  points  on  this  strip  of  land 
fire  hundred  men  could  walk  abreast ; 
at  others  not  two  hundred.  The  line 
of  approach  was  commanded  by  Fort 
Johnson  and  the  batteries  on  James  Isl- 
and, Fort  Sumter  and  the  batteries  at 
Commings'  Point,  Fort  Moultrie  and 
the  works  on  Sullivan's  Island.  A  ter- 
rible fire  was  thus  concentrated  upon  it. 
A  line  of  palisades  and  some  rifle-pits 
obstructed  the  advance,  and  partially 
broke  our  line.  Dark  clouds  rose  in 
the  West,  distant  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  muttered,  night  came ;  yet  we 
had  no  orders  to  move. 

Hands  began  to  be  grasped,  "per- 
haps for  the  last  time,"  messages  to  be 
entrusted,  "in  case  I  don't  come  out, 
you  know,"  and  then  we  heard  the  or- 
der, "  Attention  I "  "  Move  in  quick 
time,  until  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort;  then  double-quick,  and 
charge."  I  caught  the  Coloners  earnest, 
calm,  half-wistful  gaze  as  he  passed 
along  the  line  to  the  centre,  and  then 
the  word  rang  out,  "  Forward  I  "  But 
how  describe  the  storm  of  shell,  can- 
ister, and  musket-ball  encountered  in 
that  sixteen  hundred  yards  ?  Demoniac 
shrieks  seemed  to  shiver  the  air,  a 
wrathful  roar  deafened  us,  men  fell  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  yet  through  our 
whirling  brains  still  rang  the  order, 
"  Forward  ! "  Nearer  rose  the  dark 
wall,  quicker  grew  our  step ;  let  but  a 


few  men  reach  the  ditch,  and  the  fort 
might  yet  be  ours  1  Faster  and  faster 
they  fell.  Heavy  charges  of  canister 
fired  simultaneously  from  two  flanking 
cannonades  left  heaps  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  where  the  right  and  left  of 
my  company  had  been.  One  of  Na- 
poleon's marshals,  exposed  to  an  Aus- 
trian fire,  once  said,  that  he  could  hear 
the  bones  crack  in  his  division  "like 
window-glass  in  a  hall-storm."  In  our 
case  also  the  shock  and  rattle  of  the 
canister  upon  the  persons  and  arms  of 
the  men  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Those  who  escaped,  pressed  forward 
to  the  ditch  and  leaped  into  the  water. 
The  Colonel  crossed  with  the  colors  to 
my  left.  Those  who  dashed  through 
the  moat  in  ardent  emulation  were  not 
spared.  The  heavy  musketry  took  eflect 
on  many  beneath  the  water.  I  see  it  all 
again,  as  I  try  to  tell  the  story.  We 
reach  the  fort.  Men  are  standing  on 
the  parapet  firing  down  upon  us,  as  we 
climb  the  sandy  slope  of  the  rampart 
and  look  the  enemy  in  the  face.  The 
colors  go  up  at  the  same  moment,  and^ 
with  the  flags  the  Colonel. 

Up  to  this  moment  not  a  shot  had  we 
fired.  Now,  bayonets,  musket-butts,  and 
the  oflScers'  revolvers  come  into  play.  A 
mass  of  faces,  lighted  by  red  flashes, 
look  up  at  us  from  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  Around  the  guns  a  surging,  strug- 
gling mass  of  men  are  almost  near 
enough  to  touch.  Our  handful  of  men 
stand  at  terrible  disadvantage  against 
the  sky,  and  the  group  about  each 
officer  melts  rapidly  away.  The  para- 
pet is  cumbered  with  bodies.  The 
enemy  fight  vigorously  with  muskets, 
bayonets,  handspikes,  and  rammers. 
Their  officers  strike  at  us  with  the 
sword.  No  second  line  comes  to  make 
good  our  feeble  hold.  Unwillingly  we 
fall  back  to  the  exterior  slope;  the 
colors  fall;  they  rise  again,  fioat  over 
the  ditch,  and  disappear  in  the  distance. 
Our  Colonel  falls  also,  but  we  do  not 
know  it. 

We  see  the  figures  of  the  enemy  as 
they  stand  out  against  the  sky.  The 
bodies  of  our  own  men  lie  like  stepping- 
stones  in  the  water  where  we  crossed. 
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Not  a  man  stands  on  the  parapet 
when  I  leave  it.  To  hold  the  rampart, 
so  as  to  protect  the  advance,  is  our 
duty;  and  now  an  irregular  fusilade 
begins.  Our  footing  is  made  good  by 
the  bodies  of  our  brave  boys  fallen. 
Our  pistols  and  muskets  clear  the  para- 
pet. We  are  on  the  curtain  of  the 
fort,  with  a  bastion  on  either  side,  and 
exposed  to  an  enfilade  from  right  and 
left.  OflBcers  pick  up  the  muskets  of 
the  dead  and  fight  like  privates.  Filled 
with  the  sand  in  which  they  have  been 
lying,  how  many  cheat  the  hand  that 
pulls  the  trigger  I  One  wounded  soldier 
sits  up  against  the  fort.  His  broken 
arm  lies  across  his  chest,  he  piles  cart- 
ridges upon  it,  for  the  tise  of  Lieutenant 
E— ,  who  is  using  his  musket  on  the 
enemy. 

Putnam  and  Jackson  arc  prominent 
among  the  little  group  of  determined 
men,  who  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  that  charged  at  dark. 

Simpkins  had  fallen  on  the  parapet. 
Russell  lies  dying  near  us  on  the  slope, 
but  we  do  not  know  it.  One  brave  fel- 
low chafes  at  the  enforced  combat.  Ho 
climbs  the  parapet.  In  an  instant  liis 
limp  and  lifeless  body  rolls  down  over 
us  to  the  water.  We  lie  close  to  give  it 
way.  In  the  bastion  to  our  left,  one 
rebel,  exposed  to  his  waist,  deals  out 
effective  fire.  For  a  time  ho  escapes, 
but  at  last  three  bullets  strike  him  at 
once,  and  he  drops  back  int)  the  fort. 
One  of  our  officers  crawls  into  tl>e  em- 
brasure, near  one  of  the  guns  on  the 
curtaiu.  His  revolver  keeps  the  gun 
quiet  for  awhile.  A  private  (George 
Watson),  shot  through  both  shoulders, 
refuses  to  go  to  the  rear  without 
orders;  the  officer's  attention  is  dis- 
tracteil,  and  the  gun  is  fired. 

Three  officers  of  the  54th  still  stand 
together  on  the  rampart.  There  are  no 
men.  "  Why  does  not  that  2d  Brigade 
come  ? "  was  the  despairing  cry.  We 
can  see  nothing  through  the  black 
night,  illumined  here  and  there  by 
bursting  shells.  While  we  hesitate,  it 
is  evident  that  fighting  is  going  on  in 
the  bastion  to  the  right;  so  wading 
through    the    water,    stumbling   over 


bodies,  we  skirt  the  flank,  climb  up  its 
face,  and  enter  the  fort  through  a  gap 
in  the  parapet  Here  we  find  a  small 
body  of  men  from  our  own  and  Colonel 
Putnam's  brigade.  A  few  of  the  48th 
New  York  are  near  us,  fighting  over  a 
traverse.  We  join  them,  and  take  part 
in  the  fray.  The  foe  are  scarce  a  mus- 
ket's length  from  us.  They  ply  us  with 
bullets  and  hand-grenades.  The  nation- 
al flag  of  one  of  the  regiments  is  plant- 
ed on  the  bomb-proof  which  forms  one 
side  of  the  bastion.  About  it  a  des- 
perate struggle  goes  on;  its  tattered 
silk  and  tarnished  gold  are  trodden 
deep  into  the  soil.  Beside  it  Colonel 
Putnam  falls.  As  I  struggle  across  the 
pile  of  sand-bags,  a  rebel  struck  by  a 
revolver  clutches  at  thoai  as  he  falls.  I 
seize  my  pistol,  to  pivrent  him  ftom 
rising.  In  an  instant  I  feel  a  shock 
through  my  shoulder,  and  the  pistol 
whirls  round  on  my  forefinger.  At  this 
moment  Captain  J —  falls  heavily  against 
me,  and  before  my  question,  "  Are  you 
hurt,  Ned  ?  "  can  be  answered,  a  crush- 
ing blow  upon  the  breast  lays  me  by  his 
side. 

My  breath  comes  unwillingly  through 
the  torn  flesh.  Is  it  a  mortal  wound  ? 
My  blouse,  wet  with  blood,  is  unbut- 
toned with  my  left  hand,  and  my  little 
finger  probes  the  hole  from  which  the 
drops  still  trickle.  It  is  not  very  deep, 
but  the  bones  yield  and  grate  against 
each  other.  A  rubber  coat,  worn  in  a 
roll  over  the  right  shoulder,  has  done 
some  service,  and  broken  ribs  are  my 
most  serious  injury.  Thoughts  of  homo 
and  my  beloved  ones  vanish  again  be- 
fore the  pressing  needs  of  battle.  But 
one  of  our  three  is  able  to  fight.  Cap- 
tain J —  lies  with  his  feet  toward  our 
lines,  silent,  but  suffering  from  his  shat- 
tered shoulder.  A  private  of  the  48th 
New  York  lies  at  right  angles  with 
J — 's  body,  groaning  and  crying  pite- 
ously.  I  am  close  at  his  side,  and  still 
unable  to  rise.  Shells  and  grenades 
explode  every  instant.  Bullcta  strike 
close  to  US,  evidently  propelled  from 
some  new  point.  An  instant  more,  and 
one  strikes  the  wounded  New  Yorker. 
A  last  groan,  and  he  is  gone. 
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These  are  the  bullets  of  our  own 
tioope.  They  are  firing  on  the  fortl 
lieutenant  E  — ,  still  at  work  with  his 
musket,  tries  to  pull  out  some  sand- 
bags and  protect  the  wounded.  They 
are  too  closely  impacted,  and  the  cross- 
fire of  the  rebels  is  too  severe.  The 
firing  must  be  stopped.  Lieutenant  E — 
most  go  to  the  rear,  and  report  our  po- 
sition to  one  of  the  Generals. 

'*  I  will  go,"  says  the  brave  fellow  to 
his  Captain,  "  but  I  am  the  only  whole 
man.    If  I  am  killed,  just  tell  them  *  I 
did  not  run  away  I '  "    As  he  is  still 
able  to  fight,  it  is  decided  that  one  of 
the  wounded  shall  try  it.    Captain  J — 
is  missing ;  he  has  rolled  over  the  edge 
and  lies  in  the  moat  below.    I  tie  my 
sword-knot  to  my  belt,  I  button  my 
revolver  into  its  case,  and  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  rampart    A  storm  of  bul- 
lets sweeps  across  the  face  of  the  work. 
Can  I  ever  reach  the  water  in  safety  ? 
I  dip  down  the  embankment  on  my 
back.     My  feet   strike  the  heaps  of 
bodies  at  the  water's  edge.    I  stumble 
through  the   water,  hissing  with  the 
rapid  fall  of  bullets,  up  the  sandy  coun- 
ter-scarp I    At  last,  faint  with  pain,  the 
beach  is  reached.    From  all  the  forts 
shells  are  screaming  down.     Unwound- 
ed  men  hobble  or  crawl  along  the  sand. 
More  dead  than  living  men  obstruct  my 
way. 

I  must  stop  the  fire  of  our  own  men ; 
the  Brigade  is  probably  near.  I  turn  at 
right  angles,  and  painfully  creep  along 
the  hillocks  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  fort.  There  is  a  steady  fire 
of  musketry,  shells  arc  bursting  all 
around,  the  landscape  19  lost  in  the 
glare.  No  troops.  I  crawl  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  then  back  to 
the  beach.  Lower  down  the  neck  of 
land  I  try  again.  Still  no  troops ;  only 
three  white  soldiers,  crouching  behind 
a  hillock  to  escape  the  shells !  At  last 
I  see  a  mounted  ofiicer.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  tell  my  story.  I  am  ordered  to  a 
surgeon,  whose  dim  light  shines  not  far 
away.  A  squad  of  men  cluster  about 
some  flags.  They  are  the  colors  of  our 
regiment.  Lieutenants  and  privates,  we 
are  about  sixty  in  number.    Faint  and 


few  as  we  are,  wo  are  ordered  to  the 
front ;  but  in  attempting  to  obey,  we 
meet  a  full  regiment  and  scattered 
squads  of  men  in  quick  retreat.  The 
attack  is  abandoned  1  Pain,  hunger, 
weariness  overcome  me.  Thrown  across 
a  horse  captured  as  he  passes,  I  begin 
my  journey  to  the  hospital. 

The  steamer  waits  to  carry  the  dis- 
abled men  to  Beaufort.  In  the  little 
cabin  the  wounded  officers  lie  so  thick 
that  we  cannot  move  between  them. 
They  hardly  feel  their  own  pain,  so  bit- 
ter is  the  sense  of  our  young  Colonel's 
death,  now  for  the  first  time  definitely 
ascertained.  Thank  God  for  opiates  I 
they  are  soon  swallowed ;  and  as  I  close 
my  aching  eyes,  I  see  men  kneeling 
with  grave  faces  and  busy  hands,  lights 
fiitting  close  to  the  floor,  and  I  hear 
the  low  groans  and  sufiering  cries  of 
niangled  men. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sometime  the  next  day,  our  eyes 
opened  again  on  that  sad  scene.  We 
were  not  all  there,  some  had  been  borne 
away  in  the  night.  Relapsing  into 
stupor,  or  in  uneasy,  painful  wakeful- 
ness, we  rolled  away  to  the  South.  Be- 
fore night  we  had  disembarked  at 
Beaufort.  The  streets  were  full  of  col- 
ored people,  and  their  pride  in  the 
black  soldier,  their  anxiety  to  hear  all 
the  details  of  the  fight,  mingled  strange- 
ly with  a  tender  sympathy  for  our  con- 
dition. "  Mass'  Fripp's  house,"  which 
was  to  serve  as  our  hospital,  was  soon 
filled  to  overflowing.  We  had  gone 
into  action  six  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and  four- 
teen out  of  our  twenty  officers.  But 
this  bitter  defeat  is  the  Bunker  Hill  of 
the  colored  soldier,  and  its  memory  will 
survive  that  of  many  victories. 


Two  years  later,  when  in  command 
of  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren,  I  came 
in  contact  with  Commodore  Tucker,  of 
the  rebel  navy.  He  told  me  that  the 
enemy  read  our  signals,  and  reinforced 
the  works  for  our  reception.  Wm.  H. 
Gladding,  also  of  the  rebel  navy,  then 
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made  and  signed  the  following  state- 
ment: 

•*  I,  William  H.  Gladding,  a  native  of 
Savannah,  was  an  acting  master  in  the 
Confederate  service;  awaiting  orders  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July, 
1863.  With  seventy-nine  other  sailors, 
I  volunteered  to  defend  Fort  Wagner 
against  the  Federal  forces.  We  were 
posted  at  the  guns  in  the  curtain  facing 
down  the  Island.  All  but  eleven  were 
killed,  and  of  the  survivors  some  were 
wounded. 

**  I  saw  the  charge  made,  the  black 
troops  in  advance.  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw 
wavmg  his  sword  and  cheering  his  men. 
He  was  shot  on  the  traverse,  between 
my  gun  and  that  next  to  the  left.  My 
gun  was  the  first  one  to  the  right  in  the 
battery,  as  you  face  outward,  next  the 
magazine.  I  think  Colonel  Shaw  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  behind  us.  I  saw 
him  the  next  morning;  he  was  shot 
through  the  body.  Near  him  lay  a 
black  orderly,  the  top  of  whose  head 
was  blown  away.  Wm.  E.  Hudgins  of 
Savannah  obtained  from  Colonel  Shawns 
body  a  seal-ring  with  a  white  stone  in 
it,  his  watch,  and  some  other  things. 
The  North  Carolina  men  took  his  pistol, 
sword,  and  boots. 

**  Captain  Simpkins  was  on  the  right 
of  my  gun.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
traverse,  firing  at  us  with  his  pistol, 


when  the  man  at  the  gun  killed  him 
with  his  musket.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart.  Hudgins  took  his  sword, 
marked  with  his  name,  some  papers, 
and  other  articles.  On  the  exterior 
slope  of  .the  rampart,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  Shaw's  body,  Cabot  J.  Russell  lay. 
He  was  alive  during  the  night,  and  fre- 
quently called  for  water,  but  died  before 
morning.  We  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
our  posts,  under  penalty  of  being  shot 
by  the  men  behind  us,  so  no  one  went 
to  him.  The  next  morning  I  stood  on 
the  traverse,  and  saw  Colonel  Shaw, 
Captain  Simpkins,  and,  I  think^  Hussell, 
thrown  into  a  pit  with  some  of  the  col- 
ored men.  The  place  where  they  were 
buried  was  about  ten  yards  from  the 
ditch,  almost  in  front  of  me,  at  the  spot 
marked  with  a  cross  in  your  plan.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  the 
ditch  were  full  of  bodies.  Almost  all 
the  men  at  the  guns,  next  but  one  to 
my  left,  were  killed.  Our  primers  were 
bad;  the  Sergeant  who  went  to  the 
magazine  for  a  new  supply  brought 
back  the  fragment  of  the  staff  of  a 
U.  S.  flag  that  had  been  planted  on  the 
bomb-proof.  It  was  nearly  shot  to 
pieces." 

This  statement  has  an  interest,  be- 
cause all  official  information  of  the  place 
of  Shaw's  burial  has  been  steadfastly 
refused. 


•♦• 


AFTER   DEATH. 

She  was  to  thee  as  some  sweet  vine  that  girds 
A  vast,  proud  oak,  and  feels  his  mighty  heart 
Throb  under  listening  tendrils,  while  apart 

His  spirit  dwells,  with  sunbeams  and  glad  birds. 

Content  in  only  loving,  she  had  sought' 
Never  for  love's  return.  Thy  loftiness 
Could  stoop  not,  and  her  lowlihood  still  less 

Might  emulate  the  reaches  of  thy  thought. 

But  now  her  clasping  love  has  loosed  its  hold. 
And  dropped  from  thy  life's  stateliness  and  strength. 
A  little  thou  rememberest  at  length. 

And  moumest — ^thou  so  passionless  of  old  I 

Just  as  the  oak,  loud  winds  being  calm,  no  more 
Hears  under  his  dim  labyrinth  of  leaves 
The  delicate  vine-stems  fluttering,  and  grieves 

For  that  which  he  had  heeded  not  before. 


AVOHOBSD  OFT  BcrGHAlCTOir. 
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AKCHORED  OFF  BESTGHAMTOK* 


BmoHAHTOK  is  not  a  seaport  town, — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  two 
hoodred  miles  from  the  sea-board,  and 
theriTers  Busqaehanna  and  Chenango, 
between  which  the  city  is  located,  are 
hardly  damp  enough  at  this  point  to 
float  a  scow  or  a  flat-bottomed  pleasure- 
boat    Neyertheless,  I  came  to  anchor 
abont  two  miles  above  Binghamton, 
skywards,  after    taking   thirty-six  an- 
nual voyages  on  the  sea  of  life.    My  six 
preceding  voyages  had  been  tempestu- 
ous and  unsuccesafuL    Sometimes  I  had 
carried  too  mudi  sail,  sometimes  I  had 
been  disappointed  in  my  anchor  and 
had  drifted — my  compass  had  often  fail- 
ed me,  my  chart  was  at  fault,  my  ven- 
tures were  tmlucky,  my  owners  had  be- 
come dissatisfied,  my  ship  was  in  sad 
want  of  repair  (and  I  had  lost  all  of 
my  possessions  excepting  that,  and  one 
invaluable  jewel),  when  I  came  at  last 
to  anchor  off  Binghamton. 

Let  me  here  drop  metaphor  and 
speak  in  plain  language.  At  thirty-six 
years  of  age  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  entered  the 
New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at 
Binghamton,  for  reformation  of  char- 
acter and  restoration  of  my  shattered 
health.  For  some  time  before  deciding 
to  come,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Asy- 
lum from  advising  friends,  to  whom  it 
was  manifest,  as  it  was  to  my  own 
mind,  that  a  change  in  my  order  of 
life  must  be  made,  and  I  had  given 
much  consideration  to  the  subject.  My 
health  at  last  decided  in  a  most  im- 
petuous manner,  and  I  came. 

I  had  found  it  to  be  impossible  to 
break  off  from  the  habit  of  excessive 
drinking  in  New  York,  after  trying 
repeatedly  to  do  so.  Arguments  (and 
none  argued  to  me  in  more  convincing 
language  than  I  argued  to  myself)  were 


^  The  Talne  of  thia  article  depends  mnch  npon 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  frank  and  earnest  statement  of 
actual  and  recent  x>€Jraonal  experience ;  while  the 
logic  of  its  condution  may  be  questioned. 


of  no  effect.  My  intellect  presented  the 
moral  ethics  of  the  question  to  my  soul ; 
my  conscience  displayed  the  crime  of 
the  action  before  my  judgment;  my 
physical  experience  complained  repeat- 
edly and  noisily  to  my  brain ;  and  I 
still  kept  on  drinking.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  so  much  a  lack  of  power  to  resist 
the  drink,  at  the  moment  when  the  tak- 
ing it  was  known  to  me  to  be  the  crimi- 
nal oversUip  of  temperance,  as  it  was 
the  lack  of  the  uill  to  exercise  that 
power.  I  do  not  bring  before  you  any 
excuse  by  pleading  an  overwhelming 
craving  which  cannot  resist  the  glass.  I 
am  not  sensible  of  this  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  excepting  in 
instances  where  the  subject  is  partially 
insane ;  in  which  case  nothing  but  en- 
forced total  abstinence  will  effect  any 
remedy,  as  a  razor  would  be  taken  from 
the  reach  of  a  person  with  a  morbid 
tendency  to  self-destruction.  I  do  not 
propose  to  allude  to  such  cases  in  this 
article,  nor  to  allow  of  any  such  excuse 
in  those,  to  whom  I  address  my  own 
experience,  for  I  am  confident  that  such 
instances  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  their  treat- 
ment, with  all  their  varied  palliatives 
and  picas,  is  terribly  injurious  to  the 
really  guilty  drinker.  Nor  do  1  propose 
to  treat  upon  that  temporary  sick  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  resulting  from 
the  reaction  of  a  prolonged  spell  of  in- 
temperate drinking  (which  I  have  gone 
through  with,  again  and  again,  almost 
to  death)  that  demands  the  agency  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  prompt  re- 
storative— for  that  is  not  the  craving  of 
the  appetite,  but  the  call  of  nature,  to 
be  responded  to,  under  advice,  as  a 
physical  requirement. 

I  do  not  propose,  either,  to  make  a 
sensational  magazine-article,  for  I  have 
no  ability  or  inclination  to  do  so.  I 
will  lay  before  you,  in  all  seriousness, 
my  own  experience,  knowing  that  there 
are  far,  far  too  many  of  the  readers  of 
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this  Magazine  to  whom  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbiDgly  interesting ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  writes  it,  but  for  their  own 
Bakes ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
they  loyc,  perhaps,  more  dearly  than 
their  own  lives.  I  will  try,  also,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  few  details  in 
reference  to  the  place  itself,  which  he 
may  not  find  elsewhere,  and  concerning 
which  I  can  remember  to  have  desired 
information  before  I  started  from  the 
city.  The  man  who,  like  myself,  has 
acted  in  discordance  with  his  own  judg- 
ment and  sacrificed  his  power  to  con- 
trol himself  to  his  own  self-indulgence 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  will  is  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  the  force  of  habit, — 
whose  mental  muscles  (if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression)  are  relaxed  so  that 
the  mind  and  judgment  cannot  exercise 
themselves  upon  the  will — who  finds 
in  the  city,  or  in  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds him,  or  in  the  business  that  he 
pursues,  temptations  to  excess  that  he 
would  gladly  escape— let  him  leave  for 
three  months  all  these  belongings,  and 
come  to  anchor  up  here  with  me,  and 
quietly  and  calmly  glance  back  upon 
his  past  career;  and,  while  he  rests 
from  the  cares  of  business,  let  him  pre- 
pare himself,  morally  and  physically, 
*  for  the  rest  of  the  battle  of  life  that  lies 
before  him.  Let  us  see  where  it  is  that 
we  have  come  to  grief  in  time  gone  by, 
spot  the  turning  point,  overhaul  our 
books,  "  and  when  found,  stick  a  pin 


in." 

Come  at  once, — do  not  wait, — regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and,  if 
the  latter,  where  would  your  business 
then  be,  and  what  kind  of  a  memory 
would  you  leave  behind  for  your 
friends  ?  Leave  every  thing  I  Business, 
social  ties,  wife,  children,  all, — if  you 
cannot  conquer  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance where  you  are;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing^  if  you  are  not  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  conquering  it. 
Leave  your  business  with  a  friend,  and 
your  children  with  your  wife,  and  bid 
good-by  to  all  for  three  months;  you 
would  have  to  do  it  if  death  summoned 
you,— do  it  now  when  life  summons 
you.    There  is  no  shame  or  disgrace  in 


the  act ;  there  is  in  remaining  as  you 
now  are.  Put  three  hundred  doUars  in 
your  pocket,  get  your  clothes  marked 
legibly,  put  some  books  in  your  trunk 
(the  more  the  better),  and  get  aboard 
the  Erie  Railroad.  Binghamton  is 
about  eight  hours'  ride  from  New  York 
city. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary correspondence  with  the  Super- 
intendent. Tou  can  come  right  up 
from  the  station  in  a  carriage  for  three 
dollars,  and  bring  your  luggage  with 
you,  as  to  any  other  hotel.  You  will  go 
into  the  office  and  see  Dr.  Day  (waiting 
for  no  introduction,  for  he  knows  you 
very  well),  and  pay  him  for  thirteen 
weeks'  board,  in  advance,  at  twenty  dol- 
lars per  week,  and  will  be  at  once  as- 
signed a  room,  after  answering  some 
formal  questions  to  a  printed  registry 
kept  in  the  office. 

I  have,  you  will  notice,  been  taking 
for  my  companion,  so  far,  a  man  of 
mature  years  and  family  ties,  who  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  conquering  the 
habit  of  intemperance,  and  I  have  not 
alluded  to  any  possible  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds. 
If  the  funds  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  person  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  may  have  very  material 
reduction  made  from  the  regular  terms 
in  his  case ;  but  a  correspondence  must 
be  entered  into  with  the  authorities,  on 
his  behalf,  before  he  arrives.  The  ac- 
complished and  learned  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  than  whom  there 
is  not  a  more  active  philanthropist  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  said  in 
my  hearing,  "  If  a  man  is  worth  saving, 
we  want  to  try  and  save  him,  and 
would  rather  take  him  for  nothing  than 
turn  him  away  on  account  of  his  pover- 
ty." But  as  a  general  rule,  the  money 
can  be  spared,  for  as  an  investment  it  is 
safe  and  sure;  and,  invested  for  the 
restoration  of  a  body,  it  may  prove  the 
ransom  of  a  soul. 

There  arc  men  of  immature  years,  and 
who  are  not  desirous  of  conquering  this 
habit  of  excessive  drinking,  who  come 
up  here.  They  had  better  stay  away. 
No  one  should  come  here,  old  or  young, 
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witiiout  that  desire  is  the  motiye  that 
bfings  him ;  it  is  idle,  useless,  and  de- 
moraliziDg.    To  drink  at  home  to  ex- 
cess is  bad  enough.     To  drink  in  a 
strictly  temperance  establishment,  where 
drink  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  honor,  is  many  more  times  worse, 
and  much    more  injurious,  physically 
and  morally,   to   the  one  who   trans- 
greses.     To  the  friends  or  guardians 
of  Tciy  young  men,  I  would  say,  do  not 
send  your  boys  here  unless  they  them- 
selTCs  strongly  desire  to  purge  them- 
sel?es  from  the  evils  of  an  early  ac- 
qnired  habit  of  intemperance.    Do  not 
send  boys  against  their  will,  or  unwill- 
ing men  of  weak  minds,  who  are  suf- 
fering from  this  evil  thing,  for  they  will 
be  but  company  to  each  other  in  their 
debauches.     Such  men  in  coming  here 
seem  to  consider  that  they  have  openly 
declared  that  they  are  drunkards,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  up  their  character  for  consistency, 
even  if  they  have  lost  all  other  char- 
acter; separated  from  the  mild  restraint 
that  home,  society,  or  a  lingering  sense 
of  respectability  has  held  over  them, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  liquor  when- 
ever they  can  obtain  it.    No  expostula- 
tion, no  rules,  will  keep  them  sober — 
physical  confinement  alone  will  do  that, 
—and  they  will  come  back  to  you  ten 
times  worse  than  they  left  you.    This  is 
not  a  penitentiary,  it  is  an  asylum,  a 
resting-place,  and    a  man    who  comes 
to  it  must,  will  to  be  cured  ;  it  must  be 
the  one  object  in  his  life  up  here,  always 
present,  always  pressing,  to  his  mind. 
To  such  a  man  the  institution  is  an 
asylum  for  the  time  being,  and  wards 
off  the  overpowering  temptations  of  his 
ordinary  life,  and  enables  him  to  re- 
cuperate.   To  any  other  man  it  must  do 
more  harm  than  it  can  do  good. 

If  you  are  now,  as  you  read  this,  in  a 
low  state  of  bodily  health,  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  dispense  with  stimu- 
lants ; — if  you  have  suffered  from  epi- 
lepsy, or  from  delirium  in  any  form, 
and  feel  yourself  to  be  threatened  with 
an  attack,  put  yourself  under  the  treat- 
ment of  a  tried   medical  man  (if  he 


knows  your  habits  and  constitution,  so 
much  the  better),  and  he  will  put  you 
into  a  proper  condition  to  undertake 
the  journey.  If  you  can  get  a  friend  to 
come  up  with  you,  do  so ;  or,  best  of 
all,  your  wife,  or  sister,  or  mother,  be- 
cause they  can  see,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with,  the  pleasant  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  place ;  they  will  be 
made  quite  welcome,  so  long  as  your 
health  is  any  matter  of  immediate  anx- 
iety, and  will  return  home  with  a  hap- 
pier sense  of  security,  perhaps;  but 
however  that  may  be,  remember  that 
the  place  is  ready  for  you  now,  at  once, 
just  as  you  are^  and  that  however  sick 
you  may  be,  you  will  be  well  and  care- 
ftilly  treated.  Of  course,  you  must  have 
some  suffering  and  mental  anguish  to 
go  through,  whether  you  be  here  or 
elsewhere,  before  you  get  right  again. 
Poor  friend  I  donH  I  know  it  f  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  to  arrest  that ;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  minister  any 
comfort ;  there  is  no  drug  or  subtle  es- 
sence that  can  ward  that  off;  but,  here, 
there  is  one  cheering,  soft  thought  for 
you  to  turn  your  sick  spirit  upon,  and 
that  is :  I  have  at  last  taken  the  step  to 
•top  this  ;  if  I  die  now^  I  sJiaU  die  trying 
to  amend  the  past,  and  if  I  live,  I  well 
live  this  life  no  more  again  foretei\  And, 
you  will  live;  and  as  strength  comes 
back,  and  you  climb,  at  last,  out  of 
hell ;  and  appetite,  and  blessed,  blessed 
sleep  return  to  you,  you  will  have  the 
new  sensation  that  you  are  now  in  the 
right  path,  and  your  past  habits  of  life, 
are,  at  last,  lehind  you. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  medi- 
cinal means  used  for  you  during  the 
necessities  of  your  illness  to  bring  you 
through  (and  they  vary,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  attendant  physi- 
cians), there  is  no  more  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant for  you  now  while  you  remain 
under  this  roof.  Whatever  may  be  your 
opinion  of  total  ahitinence^  or  your  ex- 
pectation ultimately  as  to  its  practice 
in  your  own  person  while  you  are  here, 
it  is  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  a  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  a  law  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  this  is  manifest ; 
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and  the  mind  most  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, admit  the  possibility  of 
allowing  any  excuse  for  the  opposite 

action,  whatever  be  the  desire  or  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it,  or  feeling  of 

confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  action 
itscl£  This  is  part  of  the  treatment  you 
are  under,  and  from  it  you  will  find  out, 
in  your  own  experience,  that  there  is  no 
indispensable  necessity  for  you  to  use 
liquor  as  a  digestive,  or  curative  for  the 
ailments  to  which  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it ;  that  the  depres- 
sion you  suffer  from, — the  sick  headache 
that  threatens  you, — the  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia you  dread,  will  yield  to,  or  be 
kept  off  by,  other  instruments  beside 
alcohol ;  that  exercise,  rest,  'wholesome 
food,  and  above  all,  sleep,  will  more  than 
answer  the  purpose.  And,  when  you 
have  got  to  know  this,  it  will  be  a  ma- 
terial help  to  you  in  dealing  with  the 
use  of  stimulants  by-and-by.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  a  turning-point  in  your 
past  experience,  then  fail  not  to  note  it 
honestly.  You  will  probably  have 
"  Bromide  of  Potassium  "  administered 
to  you,  until  your  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  nervous  derangement  are  con- 
trolled, and  then  you  will  be  left  to 
Nature's  remedies ;  and  you  will  go  to 
bed  night  after  night  a  clean,  sober 
man,  and  you  will  sleep  all  the  night, 
six  hours,  eight  hours  (ten  hours  at 
first),  without  any  waking  up  during 
the  interval.  Think  of  that,  my  friend, 
who  art  glad  if  thou  canst  coax  four 
hours  of  forgetfulness  out  of  twice  that 
number  of  drinks ;  has  that  no  attrac- 
tion ?  and  to  wake  up  without  a  head- 
ache, without  a  sense  of  degradation, 
with  a  clean  tongue,  a  sweet  breath,  and 
an  appetite ;  have  these  no  attractions  ? 
The  twenty  dollars  a  week  that  I  left 
you  paying  to  Dr.  Day  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  advance  for  three  months 
($260),  that  the  authorities  of  the  place 
may  have  a  claim  on  the  resident, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  enforce  it; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  leave  without  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  he  for- 
feits the  money  he  has  paid ;  and  it  is 
considered  that  three  months  should  be 
passed  here,  unless  obvious  reasons  exist 


for  an  earlier  departure;  in  tbtt  case 
the  unused  balance  of  the  money  is  re- 
turned. There  are  no  extra  ezpenms 
not  included  in  the  payment,  it  coverB 
medical  attendance,  washing,  gaa,  fire, 
&c.,  &c. 

You  will  find  your  room  to  be  neatly 
carpeted,  about  20x14,  water  laid  on, 
and  marble  washstand,  pretty  iron  bed- 
stead, and  good  bed,  with  delicately 
white  bed  clothes.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  room  is  that  of  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia ;  it  is  heated  by  a  ro- 
ister and  lighted  with  gas,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  building  looks  out  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  establishment,  where 
there  is  always  something  going  on; 
and  on  the  other  side,  over  the  beautifU 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  You  can 
read  all  about  the  description  of  the 
building  in  ^Ir.  Parton's  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Magor 
tine  for  last  year.  I  have  only  been  here 
during  a  very  unpleasant  winter  season, 
and  have  not  seen  the  place,  outside,  to 
advantage ;  in  the  summer  time,  I  am 
told  that  it  is  very  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, and  I  can  quite  believe  that  it  is  so. 

You  will  notice  the  following  regula- 
tions posted  up  in  your  room : 

NGW  TORK  STATE  INEBttlATK  ASTLUU. 

It  beiug  tho  object  and  purposo  of  the 
asylum  to  reform  and,  as  it  were,  educate  anew 
such  persons  as  seek  its  benefits,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  rules  be 
cstublisbcd,  and  thai  they  be  carried  out  with 
military  precision. 

1st.  Patients  are  required  to  attend  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  and  tho  religious 
serTices  on  Sunday. 

2d.  Strict  attention  to  order  and  cleanliness 
in  all  respects  is  required. 

Sd.  Lights  in  the  rooms  arc  to  be  extinguish- 
ed at  10  o'clock  p.  M. 

4ih.  Patients  desiring  to  go  beyond  the 
premises,  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
Superintendent. 

5th.  Patients  are  required  to  be  punctual  at 
meals. 

Gth.  As  profanity  is  always  shocking  and 
vulcar,  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice, it  is  expected  that  a  proper  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  in- 
stinct, will  prevent  its  use  by  any  inmate  of 
the  asylum. 

Yth.  Patients  arc  cautioned  against  any  un- 
necessary oouTersation  with  the  workmen  or 
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lemots  of  the  asjlam,  and  it  is  requested  that 
nj  disrespect  or  ioattention  on  the  part  of 
is;  emplovce  be  immediatel/  reported  to  the 
SqjieriDtendent. 

kti.  As  the  Superintendent  is  prepared,  and 
linys  ready,  to  give  special  medical  advice 
aad  treatment  in  any  case  when  it  is  neces* 
tujy  til  other  prescriptions  and  all  nostrums 
ud  paieot  medicines  are  positively  prohibited. 

9th.  Finally,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  pa- 
tient that  the  above  Rules,  strictly  respected, 
areesseatial  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all  interested,  and  any  wanton  and  persistent 
Tiolatioo  of  them  will  be  considered  sufficient 
Close  for  expulsion. 

As  yon  read  these  regulatioDs,  do  not 
be  piqued  with  them— remember  what 
yoQ  haye  come  here  for,  and  put  down 
any  thing  in  them  that  goes  "  against 
the  grain  "  to  part  of  the  penalty  you 
iure  to  pay.    There  is  nothing  in  them 
excepting  what  is  advisable  or  neces- 
SBzy  for  the  object  sought,  and  their 
flcropulous  insistence  by  the  authorities 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  status  of 
the  inmate.    With  regard  to  the  first 
iBgtdation,  it  is  a  ycry  simple  thing  to 
do,  the  daily  morning  and  evening  ser- 
rices  rarely  exceed  ten  minutes;   the 
morning    Sunday   service   is    selected 
from  the  Episcopal  form,  and  takes  up 
about  half  an  hour,  the  evening  Sunday 
service  comprises  the  order  usually  fol- 
lowed in  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  asylum  preaches  a  ser- 
mon of  about  thirty  minutes.    There  is 
ft  *< Mason  and  Hamlin  organ''  in  the 
chapel,  played  by  some  one  of  the  pa- 
tients as  accompaniment  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  services.    I  would  ask  leave 
to  say,  in  this  place,  that  I  have  been 
much  surprised  at  the  number  of  per- 
sons here    as  patients,  who  possess  a 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic;  it  is  a  trait  that  at  first  astonished 
me,  and  has  afibrded  me  much  pleasure 
that  was  quite  unexpected.    There  is  a 
good  Weber  piano  in  the  reception- 
room,  from  which  we  often  have  good 
harmony  discoursed.     The  meals    are 
served  three  times  a  day,  breakfast  at  8 
A.  H.,  dinner  at  1  p.  H.,  supper  at  6  p.  m.  ; 
they  are  well  served  so  far  as  attend- 
ance is  concerned,  and  the  table  is  as 
well  supplied   as  one  would  expect. 
The  food  ia  wholesome,  and  there  is 


plenty  of  it,  though  full  use  is  not 
made  of  the  means  at  hand.  I  dare 
say  that  in  the  fruit  season  much  more 
may  be  expected,  for  there  is  a  large  and 
fine  kitchen-garden  under  cultivation. 

The  money  that  you  have  in  your 
pocket,  after  paying  for  your  board,  you 
can,  if  you  like,  deposit  in  the  office ; 
and,  wanting  any  thing  from  the  city, 
you  can  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing, by  writing  an  order  for  what  you 
want,  and  leaving  it  with  one  of  the 
clerks;  it  will  be  sent  for  through  a 
messenger,  and  the  amount  charged  to 
your  account.    This  is,  however,  quite 
optional  on  your  part.    If  you  want  to 
go  down  to  Binghamton,  you  can  do  so. 
The    Superintendent  will  give  you  a 
''pass,"  unless  you  have  demonstrated 
by  your  conduct  that  the  going  to  the 
city  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  you. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  want  to 
pay  that  chartered  hamlet  a  very  fre- 
quent visit,  for  a  duller  and  less  inter- 
esting place  it  has  never  been  my  ill-for- 
tune to  see.    There  is  positively  nothing 
to  attract  you;  no  library  or  reading 
room  or  museum,  nothing  in  the  shop- 
windows,  and  less  in  the  stores.    The 
only  amusement  is  to  read  the  legal  no- 
tices upon  the  walls  of  Uncle  Sam's  let- 
ter distributing  establishment,  how  Silas 
Isaacs  will  sell  at  "  public  vendue,"  &c., 
&c.,  "eight  fowls  being  the  property 
of  so  and  so,"  to  "  satisfy  the  claim  of 
so  and  so ; "  or,  how  "  a  red  cow  was 
found  upon  the  premises  of  the  under- 
signed, and  will  be  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  the  statute, 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  &c., 
&c.     The  outskirts  of  the  city  have 
some  pretty  residences,  and  there  arc 
good  walks  in  the  neighborhood.    But 
whether  you  intend  to  go  "  down  town," 
or  to  walk  the  other  way,  if  you  desire 
to  pass  off  the  grounds,  you  should  first 
get  a  "  pass  "  from  the  Superintendent. 
You  may  hruno  that  you  do  not  need  to 
get  this,  but  you  should  do  it  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  authority,  which  it  is 
as  much  your  interest  to  support,  as  it 
is  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  city  to 
support  Judge  Barnard  in  such  convic- 
tions as  Real's. 
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There  is  plenty  of  material  for  recrea- 
tion aDd  amusement  inside  the  building 
— a  good  bowling-alley,  billiard  tables, 
and  a  small  theatre  suited  for  parlor 
theatricals. 

There  is  a  literary  club,  where  pa- 
pers of  considerable  interest  are  read 
on  stated  evenings,  and  where  chess, 
whist,  and  other  games  can  be  enjoyed. 
There  is  a  library  (penuriously  limited) 
and  a  reading-room,  in  which  are  the 
leading  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and 
the  usual  supply  of  American  and  for- 
eign periodicals.  The  mail  is  received 
twice  a  day  (Sundays  excepted)  at 
about  11  A.  H.  and  6  p.  m.  ;  the  address, 
"  Care  of  Dr.  Day,  Binghamton,  New 
York,"  with  your  name,  or  initials,  is 
sufficient  to  find  you.  The  Western 
mail  usually  comes  up  in  the  first  dis- 
tribution, and  letters  posted  in  New 
York  city  at  the  general  post-office  be- 
fore 8.30  F.  M.  of  the  previous  day.  The 
evening  mail  brings  letters  posted  in 
New  York  up  to  8  p.  m.  of  the  previous 
night,  and  the  New  York  daily  papers. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  it 
is  consumed  to,  an  enormous  extent,  no 
attention  being  paid  by  the  generality 
of  the  residents  to  the  sanitary  rules 
that  should  control  its  use.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  cofiee,  and  thus,  in  many 
instances,  the  unwise  and  unlimited  use 
of  these  two  stimulants  injures  the  phy- 
sical health  of  the  inmates.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institution  is  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  total  abstinence  from  al- 
coholic stimulants,  on  the  principle  that 
ihat^  and  that  only,  is  the  sole  security 
for  the  man  who  has  been  an  intemper- 
ate di-inkcr;  it  therefore  interferes  in 
his  diet  with  nothing  else,  and  leaves 
to  a  person^s  own  judgment  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  of  an  linal- 
coholic  nature.  Perhaps  this  is  advisa- 
ble. Drinking  cofiee,  smoking,  or  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  other  form,  is  to 
some  extent  beneficial,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  beneficial  be- 
fore it  ceases  to  be  agreeable,  and  the 
consumer  knows  it;  and  it  therefore 
offers  him  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
reformation  of  his  habits  of  self-control. 


and  to  practice  his  power  of  self-denial 
on  a  less  dangerous  agent  than  alcchoL 
There  are  opium  patients  up  here 
sometimes,  and,  of  course,  a  special 
treatment  is  required  in  their  case.  I 
am  not  aware  if  it  be  the  deshe  of  the 
Trustees  to  receive  such ;  but  I  should 
think  that  it  would  riot  be,  for  they 
present  so  opposite  a  class  of  patients 
to  the  intemperate  drinking  man,  and 
have  so  many  particularities  that  do 
not  exist  in  his  case,  that  the  very  fact 
of  their  mixing  with  and  comparing 
notes  with  the  reforming  inebriate,  is 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  lat- 
ter. What  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  there 
are  so  many  excuses  for  the  opium-eater 
for  continuing  his  habit  when  it  is  once 
strongly  formed — nay,  it  is  death  at  last 
and  prolonged  pangs  before  that  for 
him  to  stop  short, — that  in  listening  to 
him  the  inebriate  is  likely  to  confound 
his  own  case  with  the  more  unfortunate 
and  les3  curable  one  of  the  former. 
And  the  effect  is  bad,  for  the  inebriate 
must  come  to  consider  that  he  holds  the 
power  to  cure  himself;  that  bis  not 
exercising  it  is  his  own  guilt,  that  (after 
the  first  physical  requisition,  necessi- 
tated by  a  course  of  intemperance,  is 
past)  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  his 
cure  and  his  salvation ;  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  his  falling  again,  no  pallia- 
tion for  him  if  he  does  so,,  it  is  his  own 
crime,  knowingly  and  willingly  commit- 
ted. Do  not  let  me  here  be  construed 
into  suggesting  any  discouragement  for 
the  opium-eater.  I  know  that  he  can, 
and  does  continually,  successfully  over- 
come, heroically,  this  habit.  I  only 
want  to  convey  the  idea  that  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  a  favorable  place  for 
him  to  effect  a  cure."^ 


*  Ab  an  example  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion,  I 
would  mention  hero  the  following  incident :  After 
I  had  finished  this  article,  I  read  it  aloud  up  at  the 
Asylimi  to  three  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come quite  fHcndly — one  of  them  afterwards  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  and  I  put  in  the  Matenoos 
about  not  wishing  to  disoourago  the  opium  eater, 
&c.  At  the  time  I  read  this  to  him,  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  been  bo  affected  by  the  habit : 

"  Dkar  Frisxd  :  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  your  manuscript  has  plensed  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  criticise  some  of  the  theories  as  they  relate 
to  causes  for  inebriety ;  but  this,  however,  is  of  no 
importance,  more  than  to  suggest  rcoaedies  somo- 
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Tbe  inmates  of  the  Institution  are, 
of  eoorse,  changing  all  the  time.  Daring 
the  months  that  I  have  been  here,  the 
society  has  been  attractive  and  agreea- 
ble, presenting  a  much  higher  average 
of  intellect  and  attainments  than  would 
be  found  in  any  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  men.    I  am 
told  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  asylum  that 
it  is  usually  the  case,  and  he  has  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging.      Of  course, 
imong  ninety  or  a  hundred  men  there 
will  be  many  varieties  and  dispositions ; 
and  associations  of  more  or  less  inti- 
macy, according  to  the  attraction^  and 
repulsions  of  individuals,  will  spring 
up.    This  one  thing,  however,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  recognize  in  the  social 
oiganization    of  the  place,  viz.,  that 
good  fellowship,  brilliant  conversation, 
tad  friendly    intercourse,  or,  for   the 
matter  of  that,  gossiping  scandal  and 
stupid  bickering,  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  stimulants  to  develop  them,  or  to 
increase  their  enjoyment  Billiards  need 
not   mean    beer    or    brandy,  ten-pins, 
vhisky-toddy,  nor  a  rubber  at  whist  or 
euchre,  **  drinks  for  the  party."    This 
you  are  compelled  to  notice,  and  it 


wliat  in  eonaonanoe.  The  chief  value  your  paper 
haa  liar  me  is  the  clear  and  certainly  easy  enough 
rale  of  life  you  lay  out.  Easy  enough  f  If  o  I  but 
attainable,  and  once  reached,  a  triumph  ao  great, 
aa  to  make  all  other  victorlei  easy.  For,  if  I  am 
equal,  through  conadentioua  motivea,  to  perform- 
ing dx-minute  duties  relating  to  the  neat  arrange- 
nent  of  six  brans  pina  on  my  cuahion ;  or,  of  read- 
ing one  pago  of  mathematics  (which  I  hate)  every 
day  at  10  a.  m.,  and  ao  on,  I  am  equal  to  the  reet 
We  climb  the  akiea  on  a  ladder  with  many  rounda, 
one  little  atcp  at  a  time.  Do  not,  please,  change 
thia  part  for  any  body.  The  vlotima  of  opium  are 
badly  off;  unless  they  con  fly  to  aome  place  like 
thia;  bediles,  it  ia  not  unusual  to  trace  thia  habit 
to  that  other  one  of  drinking. 

In  my  own  caae,  I  looked  for  relief  in  delirium 
to  opium.  Thia  last  vioo  overshadowed  the  first. 
And  while  I  live,  I  can  never  bo  aufficiently 
tbankflil  for  having  been  brought  here,  againat  my 
will.  too. 

H y  dear  fellow,  for  Ood  and  IIeaven*a  sake,  aay 
noting  to  discourage  the  opitmi-eater. 

Yovn  ever,  8— .••^ 

I  met  him  afterwards,  and  ahaking  handa  with 
him,  thanked  him  for  hia  letter,  and  aaid  I  would 
make  an  alteration  in  my  article ;  within  a  few 
boura  afterward  I  again  held  the  aame  hand,  while 
the  last  breath  left  his  poor,  ill-treated  body,  aa  it 
lay  in  a  state  of  benumbed  inaenaibility,  from  which 
it  never  woke,  produced  by  a  aelf-adminlstered 
ovodfOMof  laodanum. 


takes  away  one  of  the  flimsy  excuses 
used  for  the  too  free  indulgence  in 
stimulants  as  an  incentive  to  sociability. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  another  turning- 
point  in  your  past  experience,  then  fail 
not  to  note  it  honestly. 

On  every  Wednesday  evening  there  is 
a  lecture  in  the  chapel  by  the  Superin- 
tendent^ of  a  chatty  and  conversational 
description,  and  all  the  inmates  are 
specially  invited  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Day  is  a  total  abstinence  man  in  his 
habits,  and  is  a  strong,  healthy-looking 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  lectures, 
as  a  general  thing,  partake  too  much 
of  the  ethical  view  of  intemperance, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  enter  more  into  the  therapeutics  of 
alcoholism  and  the  physical  organiza- 
tion affected  by  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
Dr.  Day  insists  upon  total  abstinence, 
at  once  and  forever,  as  the  only  course 
for  a  past  intemperate  man ;  he  regards 
this  as  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  ne- 
cessity, upon  the  ground  that  such  a 
man  has  lost  both  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  control  himself  in  this 
thing.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the 
fact  (and  herein  he  is  to  be  attended  to 
with  the  most  absorbing  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  listener)  that  in  an 
experience  of  twelve  years*  constant  inter- 
course totth  inebriates  of  all  ages  and  dis- 
positions Tie  has  never  known  a  man  who 
had  been  intemperate  to  be  able  to  drink  at 
aU  without  falling  again  into  excess;  and 
that  he  has  known,  and  now  knows,  of 
many  instances  where,  by  practising 
total  abstinence,  such  a  man  has  been 
restored  to  the  full  powers  and  enjoy- 
ments of  health. 

But  Dr.  Day  does  not  suppose  that  he 
has  heard  from  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  under 
his  care,  and  is  constantly  receiving 
back  for  re-treatment  those  who  have 
left  him  apparently  cured,  and  strong 
advocates  of  this  measure. 

You  must  form  your  own  opinion  of 
the  Doctor's  lectures  for  yourself,  and 
should  not  fail  to  attend  them  always^ 
even  if  only  as  they  are  parts  of  the 
system  under  which  you  have  placed 
yourself  for  treatment ;  but  after  all  the 
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Doctor  is  but  a  man,  and  this  question 
must  be  settled  by  yourself  alone  and 
unaided.  The  Institution  removes  from 
you  the  immediate  operating  causes  for 
drinking,  and  puts  you  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  you  vol- 
untarily consent  to  be  guided  during 
your  residence  here,  and  Dr.  Day  ad- 
vises you  according  to  his  lights  and 
experience,  but  you,  yourself,  Jiave  got 
to  do  tha  icorh,  and  find  the  xoay  to 
do  it. 

Having  now  introduced  you  to  the 
Institution,  and  familiarized  you  with 
the  outside  life  of  the  residents,  I  will 
guide  you  to  the  threshold  of  the  real 
educational  department  of  the  place, 
the  door  of  your  own  room.  Here, 
within  its  four  walls,  you  must  fight  the 
fight  out  with  yourself,  with  no  living 
aid  from  any  man.  You  have  to  do 
with  yourself  as  you  are  at  present,  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  habit 
stronger  than  you  have  yet  been  able  to 
conquer. 

1st.  Whathrought  you  under  that  Tiabitt 
2d.  What  keeps  you  under  it  f 
Now,  to  answer  the  first  question  we 
must  look  this  thing  straight  in  the 
face,  and  on  your  honesty  in  meeting 
this  issue  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  result  you  are  striving  for. 

Let  us,  once  and  for  all,  cast  from  our 
minds  excuses  of  **  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  intemperance,"  and  "  our  pecu- 
liar organization ; "  we  must  not  con- 
sider these  at  all  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter face  to  fiou^e  with  our  judgment.  If 
these  things  do  exist,  they  are  but  cu- 
rious physiological  fieu^  and  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  forming  our  judgment 
upon  the  fJEills  of  others,  but  not  upon 
our  own.  Shall  I,  poor,  weak,  pitiful 
creature,  crouching  down  under  the 
weight  of  my  self-indulgence,  point  to 
yonder  man  and  say,  ^*  If  God  had  only 
made  me  strong  like  him, — ^if  /  had  the 
force  of  will  that  has  sustained  him, — 
if  /  had  been  bom  without  this  '  con- 
stitutional taint  in  my  blood,'  oh,  how 
happy  and  blessed  should  I  be  I " 
Think  you  not  that  hie  position  has 
been  gained  through  strife  and  hardly- 
won  battles  with  self?     Are  you  to 


lower  him  from  the  place  he  has  gained 
by  finding  excuses  for  yourself  in  what 
you  call  **his  superior  organization  ?  ** 
Has  he  no  wounds  to  show,  received  in 
his  struggle  with  himself  ?  And  where 
are  your  scars  ?  Tau  basely  surrender- 
ed to  slavery.  JEb  fought  against  it,  and 
has  won.  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes 
gone  wrong  at  this  point  in  time  gone 
by ;  if  so,  fail  not  to  note  it  honestly ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  with  our  own 
conscious  sense  of  outraged  responsi- 
bility that  you  have  to  deaL  Am  I  too 
severe  in  the  conclusion  that  I  am  lead- 
ing vou  to,  in  answer  to  our  first  home- 
question—- think  of  it,  my  reader,  in  the 
integrity  of  your  own  heart.  Are  you 
conscious  of  any  real  excuse  in  giving 
way  to  intemperance  ?  Are  the  excuses 
that  you  hear  others  make  for  you  valid 
to  yourself  ?  Do  you  believe  in  those 
you  put  in  language  yourself,  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  your  indulgence  is  the  result  of 
your  "  easy  disposition,"  of  "  your  love 
of  sociabUity,"  of  "  your  generous  im- 
pulses ? "  Do  not  these  very  attributes, 
if  you  possess  them,  cry  out  against  the 
indignity  of  the  accusation  ?  do  they 
not  throw  you  back  on  the  plain,  broad, 
staring  fact  that  guilty  inclination  has 
guided  you,  and  edf-gratification  hae  heen 
your  aim  and  end  f  Do  not  the  thoughts 
of  other  habits  to  be  dropped  point 
unmistakably  to  this  answer,  as  they 
cloud  the  view  of  the  pure  self  that 
might  have  been  ? 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  to  answer  the  second.  Have 
we  exercised  our  will  not  to  do  this 
thing,  as  much  as  we  have  exercised  our 
will  to  do  it  ?  In  my  own  case  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  have  willed  to  do,  more 
than  I  have  willed  not  to  do ;  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  my  power  now  to  exer- 
cise the  will  not  to  do  is  impaired.  I 
am  not  satisfied,  therefore,  to  say  that 
my  absence  of  inclination,  or  will,  to  do 
otherwise  is  alone  the  reason  that  this 
habit  holds  to  me.  And  to  demonstrate 
this,  let  me  present  before  you  three 
rules  that  I  laid  down  for  myself  soon 
after  coming  into  the  asylum.    I  felt 
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then,  as  I  said  in  the  commencement  of 
tldfl  article,  that  it  was  the  will  to  exer- 
cise the  power  to  do  that  I  lacked  most ; 
and  I  determined  to  test  myself  by 
these  slight  things,  which  to  myself  I 
made  real  and  important  things. 

1st.  Do  some  one  thing  every  day 
that  I  do  not  like,  no  matter,  haying  fix- 
ed upon  it,  how  triyial  or  unimportant, 
or  eren  foolish,  it  may  seem,  whether 
physical  or  immaterial,  whether  it  be  a 
minute  matter  affectlDg  my  personal 
habits  or  social  intercourse ;  or  of  a 
higher  moral  character ;  do  U,  and  do  it 
the  more  persistently  and  conscientious- 
ly the  more  I  disUke  to  do  it 

dd.  Keep  a  diary,  and  put  down 
erery  evening  in  it  all  that  I  can  re- 
member of  my  actions  and  thoughts 
during  the  day. 

Sd.  Read  six  verses  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  or  Proverbs  every  morning. 

I  found,  on  commencement,  the  2d 
and  3d  a  little  tiresome,  and  while  they 
continued  so  I  let  them  take  the  place 
of  the  first ;  but  as  they  became  habits, 
and,  being  simply  mechanical,  required 
but  little  exercise  of  power,  I  insisted 
upon  exacting  the  first.  Here  I  had  a 
fight,  and  yet  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  will  existing  to  do  the 
thing.  I  put  it  off  till  the  last  moment, 
I  would  not  think  of  any  thing  to  do 
during  the  day,  I  would  try  by  inge- 
nious reasoning  to  argue  myself  into 
the  absurdity  of  the  action.  I  would 
try  to  palm  off  trifling  things  in  the 
place  of  some  one  thing  that  had  al- 
ready arranged  itself  in  my  mind  as  the 
disliked  thing  for  the  day.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  see  in  this  how  my  lax  habits 
of  mind  came  in ;  though  I  had  set  be- 
fore myself  to  obey  this  rule,  as  a  cura- 
tive agency,  I  tried  to  shirk  it  and 
evade  it ;  and  it  became  manifest  to  me 
how  relaxed  was  the  power  that  I  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  will,  and  that  I 
was  in  an  abnormal  mental  condition ; 
but  I  persisted,  and  I  conquered. 

I  found  out  thus  the  following  answer 
to  the  second  question  I  had  put  to  my- 
self, viz.,  that  not  only  had  my  will  kept 
me  in  this  habit,  but  my  power  to  exer- 
cise my  will  to  break  off  from  it  was 
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impaired.  This  was  a  great  point  to 
arrive  at,  because  if  you  find  out  just 
where  the  damage  is,  you  know  where 
to  apply  the  remedy ;  and  the  remedy 
in  this  case  is  clear  to  my  mind ;  first 
to  put  the  wiU  to  work  on  the  side 
which  it  is  disinclined  to,  and  then  in- 
sist on  exercising  the  poioer  to  carry  it 
out  against  all  pleas  to  the  contrary. 

Try  this  simple  plan  of  mine,  if  you 
like,  and  thus  measure  your  power  on 
slight  things  before  again  meeting  the 
enemy  that  has  so  often  conquered  you ; 
but  in  any  thing  that  you  do  set  before 
yourself  as  a  mental  task  up  here  (out- 
side of  the  great  obligation  itself  of 
total  abstinence)  do  not  press  it  upon 
yourself  to  irksomeness  to  an  extent 
that  will  interfere  at  all  with  the  object 
sought  for.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  me  very  self-asserting  in  the  way 
I  am  writing,  and  may  retort  on  me, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself."  Pardon  me, 
dear  reader,  if  I  be  so ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  merit  the  replication ;  but  I  am  telling 
you  my  own  experience,  and  of  what  I 
found  useful  in  my  own  case,  as  I  started 
to  do.  It  is  laid  upon  my  mind  to 
write  as  I  am  writing. 

It  may  be  said,  here,  that  all  this 
mental  discipline  might  be  gone  through 
with,  without  coming  to  an  Institution 
of  this  kind,  and  the  same  resylt  ar- 
rived at  in  one's  own  home ;  perhaps  it 
might  be ;  it  has  been  done !  it  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has 
failed!  Change  of  scene,  avowal  of 
infirmity,  absence  from  the  cares  of 
business ;  and,  above  all,  the  obligation 
of  total  abstinence,  allied  with  all  these, 
are  great  aids,  and  are  all  to  be  found 
in  this  asylum.  TT^ere^  weakness  of 
character  and  want  of  self-command 
lead  into  snares ;  and  conscience  has  no 
fair  play  in  the  entanglements  that  sur- 
round one.  Here^  one's  lot  is,  for  the 
time  at  least,  fixed ;  one  has  but  little 
to  fear,  nothing  to  work  for  but  one's 
ultimate  cure ;  and,  above  all,  leisure  to 
think.  Ah  !  it  is  hard  to  take  the  back 
track  in  this  thing  in  the  city;  the 
strain  of  business,  the  attractions  of 
old  habits  and  fellowship,  are  very 
strong  ©n  the  side  of  self-indulgence. 
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while  the  mind  itself  is  in  the  sick  con- 
dition I  have  alluded  to.  Think  of  the 
return  to  business,  after  partially  re- 
covering from  the  reaction  of  a  spell  of 
intemperance — ^the  tangled  condition  of 
afiairs,  the  neglected  accumulation  of 
work,  the  feeling  of  despondency,  and 
entire  inability  to  take  up  the  end  of 
the  chain  where  you  dropped  it,  the 
cold  chill  that  runs  down  your  back- 
bone as  the  attempt  is  made,  the  shak- 
ing hand,  the  hateful  feeling  of  self-disr 
grace ; — and  the  remedy,  and  the  poi- 
son, next  door ! 

Here,  there  is  no  such  remedy,  and 
no  such  malarious  atmosphere  while 
your  real  cure  is  daily  progressing ;  and 
here,  you  will  find  the  difference  in  the 
result  to  that  of  all  previous  efforts. 

If  your  cure  be  not  real  up  here,  and 
you  again  fall,  after  the  remedial  treat- 
ment that  I  have  sketched  out  has  been 
pursued  to  its  apparent  end,  what  then  ? 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  those  who  fall  again  and  again  ?  I 
answer  there  is  hope  just  so  long  as  the 
will  to  reform  lasts,  and  no  longer.  So 
long  as  the  will  to  practice  the  remedial 
course  is  present,  the  power  to  exercise 
the  will  may  be  stimulated  and  culti- 
vated, and  the  same  course  is  always  at 
your  disposal.  Only  remember  that 
each  time  you  fall  now  you  get  weaker 
and  feebler  1  you  are  not  like  Antajus  ; 
Earth  is  not  your  Mother.  And  each 
time  you  are  felled  by  this  thing  you 
are  more  soiled  and  damaged  by  it,  and 
more  unfitted  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
manhood.  But  you  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  degradation  in  the  future.  Here, 
in  this  little  chamber,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  you  are  to  be 
alone  with  yourself,  to  make  an  intimate 
friend  of  your  own  individual  man- 
hood, undisguised,  as  it  really  exists ; 
and,  what  do  you  find  ?  Thoughts,  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  wishes,  cravings  1 
Is  this  me  f  It  is  neu>^  strange,  wonder- 
ful to  contemplate  I  And  this  bodily 
personality,  has  it  the  power  to  control, 
to  fashion,  to  exhibit,  to  demonstrate 
this  me  ;  and, — oh,  horror  of  horrors  I 
— to  desolate  and  destroy  and  consume 


it  all  ?  Oh,  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
beauty  that  might  have  been,  that  may 
be  I  Oh,  sublime  combination  of  ideas 
and  wishes  I  Oli,  ecstacy  and  wonder 
of  self-observation  1  God  in  heaven,  let 
me  never  lose  sight  of  myself  again ! 
Why  did  1  never  know  that  I  had  such 
an  inmate  in  my  body  before  ?  This 
room  shall  never  be  desolate  to  me  with 
this  companion.  Physical  suffering  and 
infirmity  need  not  interfere  with  this ; 
the  sense  of  its  possession  is  its  own 
enjoyment.  Time  shall  not  hang  heavi- 
ly^  for  I  can  always  retire  to  my  newly 
found  friend.  "  My  heart  is  glad,  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth,  my  flesh,  also,  %haU 
rest  in  hopey 

I  do  not  know  that  this  feeling  will 
come  to  you  at  first,  it  did  not  so  come 
to  me  ;  it  gradually  stole  over  my  mind 
as,  step  by  step,  I  sought  an  undisguised 
acquaintance  with  myself.  Perhaps  you 
have  arrived  at  this  intimacy  before, 
but  I  think  not.  Perhaps  this  feeling 
will  not  come  to  you  at  all.  To  me  it 
seems  to  present  a  motive  that  I  have 
lacked  in  my  past  experience,  and  to 
throw  a  different  light  upon  my  life.  I 
can  see  now  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict going  on  in  me  all  the  time,  be- 
tween my  spiritual  nature,  which  is  me, 
and  my  physical  nature,  which  contains 
and  demonstrates  me  ;  and  that  I  have 
ministered  to  my  physical  body,  so  that 
I  was  gradually  lapsing  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  animal.  Ecstatic 
thoughts,  that  would  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  would  seem  to  ally 
themselves  to  a  desire  for  physical 
stimulants  for  cooperation,  and  would 
then  die  an  unnatural  death,  and  leave 
me  nothing  but  the  animal  enjoyment. 
Now  these  thoughts  are  present  to  a 
perfect  and  overwhelming  extent,  with- 
out the  aid  of  stimulants,  in  a  some- 
what prostrated  condition  of  body,  and 
there  is  no  desire  for  any  artificial 
stimulants ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
absolute  loathing  to  connect  that  with 
them,  either  as  a  motor,  or  cncourager. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  point  where  I  have 
gone  wrong  before. 

The  thoughts  that  come  to  your  mind 
will  not,  however,  always  be  of  a  very 
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pleasant  character;  but  they  must  be 
met  and  followed  out  to  the  end 
whence  they  tend;  such  are  those 
thoughts  that  lead  you  to  the  fact  of 
the  humiliating  position  you  hold,  in 
having  made  it  desirable  for  you  to  oc- 
cupy this  room.  This  you  must  accept 
as  one  of  your  penalties,  giving  it  its 
proper  weight  in  your  mind,  and  no 
more.  The  expression  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  by  your  friends,  and 
their  manifestation  of  it  in  what  may 
seem  an  abrupt  and  unkind  manner — 
the  absence  of  attention  to  you  on  thieir 
part  by  not  writing  to  you  so  frequently 
as  you  expect,  and  a  thousand  other 
minor  things,  are  all  to  act  as  penalties. 
Don't  be  a  coward,  don't  be  discour- 
aged; you  know  you  are  right  now, 
and  not  fearing  any  humiliation  your- 
self, take  all  of  it  on  yourself,  and  try 
to  ward  oflf  any,  even  the  very  least,  re- 
flection of  it  upon  others  who  do  not 
deserve  it 

There  is  one  great  lack  in  life  here 
that  will  manifest  itself  to  you  very 
soon  after  taking  up  your  residence,  and 
that  is  regular  occupation.  If  you  can 
remedy  that  by  bringing  some  employ- 
ment from  the  city  that  can  occupy 
your  time,  you  will  be  much  benefitted 
thereby.  Mere  amusement  or  patient 
idleness  is  very  demoralizing.  I  dO  not 
think  that  you  will  want  to  stay  longer 
than  three  months ;  but  the  wishes  of 
one's  friends  should  be  seriously  regard- 
ed on  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  well  to  remain  when  the  doing 
so  becomes  irksome. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be 
asked,  what  is  your  rule  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  practice  "  total  absti- 
nence ?  "  I  answer,  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  practice  of  "  total  abstinence  " 
the  security  on  which  I  shall  depend  in 
my  future  life.*  There  are  many  reasons 


*  I  am  nwaro  that  here  I  lay  myself  open  to  be 
misrmdcrat  od,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  csin  ren- 
der my  meaning  more  clear  by  saying  any  thing 
farther  on  the  matter.  What  I  want  to  convoy  Is, 
that  I  do  not  regard  the  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence to  bo  the  reliance  upon  which  I  depend.  I 
can  foresee  circumstanoca  in  which  the  enforcement 
of  that  practice  might  render  mo  unpleasant  and 
objoctionablo  in  future  nocial  relations ;  nnd  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  turned  into  a  disagreeable  pillar  of 


why  total  abstinence  should  be  expedient 
for  a  once  intemperate  man;  and  a 
notable  one  is  that  it  makes  it  manifest 
to  others,  that  his  abandonment  of 
drinking  is  real ;  another  may  be  the 
sense  of  security  that  it  gives  to  his 
friends;  to  whom  he  owes  all  the  repara- 
tion that  lies  in  his  power ;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  magnifying  the  importance 
of  the  practice  itself  as  the  only  salva- 
tion for  him  who  has  once  been  an 
inebriate,  as  there  is  danger  in  placing 
exclusive  confidence  in  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  drink  he  cannot  get  drunk ; 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  evidence  in 
the  postulate  that  **  if  a  man  who  has 
once  been  intemperate  again  drinks  at 
all,  he  must  drink  to  caress."  The  latter 
is  entirely  a  compound  of  moral  weak- 
ness, which  weakens.  It  is  to  be  our 
effort  to  remedy^  not  m<icurnb  to  the  evil. 
I  do  not  like  that  superstitious  awe 
of  what  is  termed  the  "  first  glass ; "  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  healthy 
symptom.  The  act  of  drinking  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  crime  of 
getting  drunk.  I  have  known  men 
who,  reforming  from  drinking,  clung  to 
this  idea  as  their  security,  who  are  now 
in  a  ten  times  worse  state  than  they 
were ;  and  I  know  men  who  show  that 
they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  who  yet 
drink  moderately  of  both  beer,  wine 
and  spirits.  For  myself,  if  I  practise 
total  abstinence,  it  will  be  because  I  fear 
the  effect  of  stimulants  upon  a  growing 
tendency  to  vertigo,  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  would  not  drink  a  glass  of  iced 
water  rapidly  when  in  a  very  heated 
state;  and  you,  my  reader,  you  must 
judge  in  this  matter  for  yourself.    If 

salt,  obnoxious  to  myself  and   distasteful  to  my 
friends. 

I  sincerely  wish  to  turn  my  baclc  on  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  and  walk  henceforth  with  the 
Abrahams  of  the  world  to  seek  a  better  and  nobler 
resting-place  ;  and  in  doing  §o,  I  hope,  with  them, 
to  take  tho  goods  the  gods  provide  for  me  on  my 
journey.  Amusement  and  cheerfulness  must  be 
culllvated,  as  well  as  the  sterner  moralities,  and 
my  future  lifo  must  not  be  one  continual  moan 
over  past  errors  ;  but  if  in  thia  thing  of  drinking  I 
cannot  exomsc  moderation,  then  better,  fiir  better, 
will  it  bo  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  abstinence 
than  again  to  suik  into  excesses,  and,  as  I  feel  now, 
that  will  be  done,  if  my  weakness  be  such  that  I 
cannot  exercise  moderation. 


88  PnnTAii's  Maoazins.  [« 

yoa  feel  as  I  do,  the  practice  of  total  ward  to  in  your  fature  life,  I  am  d 

abstinence  will  come  to  yon  of  its  own  pointed.     You  have  not  come  tc 

necessity,  if  it  be  necessary  for  you ;  same  conclusions  that  I  did,  when  1 

but  if  you  haye  not  some  better  con>  been  for  three  months  "  Anchorec 

trolling  influence  than  that  to  look  for-  Binghamton." 
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OUR    CAMPING-GROUND. 

Thebb  is  a  spot  where  plumy  pines 

Adorn  the  sylvan  banks  of  Otter, 
Where  pigeons  feed  among  the  vines 

That  bend  above  the  limpid  water : 
Where  wood-ducks  breed  in  hollow  trees, 

And  hems  among  the  matted  sedges ; 
Where,  drifting  with  the  mountain-breeze, 

Float  satin  clouds  with  silver  edges. 

And  there  the  blue  jay  makes  her  nest 

In  thickest  shade  of  water-beeches ; 
The  fish-hawk,  statue-like  in  rest. 

Keeps  guard  o'er  glassy  pools  and  reaches. 
The  trout  beneath  the  sedgy  brink 

Is  sharp  on  shipwrecked  files  and  midges, 
The  red  deer  comes  in  search  of  drink. 

From  laurel  brake  or  woodland  ridges. 

And  on  the  stream  a  light  canoe 

Floats  like  a  freshly-fallen  feather — 
A  fairy  thing,  that  will  not  do 

For  broader  seas  or  stormy  weather. 
The  sides  no  thicker  than  the  shell 

Of  Ole  Buirs  cremona  fiddle— 
The  man  who  rides  it  will  do  well 

To  part  his  scalp-lock  in  the  middle. 

Beneath  a  hemlock  grim  and  dark 

Where  shrub  and  vine  are  intertwining. 
Our  shanty  stands,  with  roof  of  bark. 

On  which  the  cheerful  blaze  is  shining. 
The  smoke  ascends  in  spiral  >7reatb, 

With  upward  curve  the  sparks  are  trending : 
The  coffee-kettle  sings  beneath 

Where  smoke  and  sparks  with  leaves  are  blending. 

We  had  our  day  of  youth  and  May, 

We  may  have  grown  a  trifle  sober ; 
But  life  may  reach  a  wintry  way. 

And  we  are  only  in  October  1  : 
Then  here's  a  round  to  every  hound 

That  ran  his  deer  by  hill  or  hollow, 
And  every  man  who  watched  the  ground 

From  Barber  Rock  to  Firman  Fallow. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AOT)  TPE  CONSTABLES; 

OB,  HOW  THE  BNQLI8H  DBOYE  THB  BTTTTiWR  FBOlf  JBBSEY. 

[H.  Cbirles  Hugo,  eldest  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  sends  ua  the  following  narratiTe,  which 
we  have  translated  from  his  MSS.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  included  in  a  work  which 
be  proposes  to  publish,  and  which  has  excited  in  advance  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Parisian 
literary  and  political  society.  This  paper  describes  the  manner  in  which  several  of  the  French 
exiles,  including  M.  Victor  Hugo,  were  expelled  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  1865.  Aside 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  a  clear  and  historical  record  of  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
Repablicans  toward  their  political  Antichrist,  "  M.  Bonaparte,"  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  unflinching  boldness  with  which  these  three  dozen  exiles  with- 
stood two  whole  empires.  This  resolute  courage  gives  respectability  to  Uie  amusing  bill- 
Eticking  tournament,  which  forms  so  important  a  portion  of  the  story,  and  to  the  almost 
cqDally  comical  scene  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  overcomes  three  constables  in  a  discussion 
on.  imntan  rights  and  the  basis  of  law. — Editor.'] 


h  itself  considered,  and  taken  alone, 
the  expulsion  (*.  e,,  of  Messrs.  Ribey- 
rolles,  Pianciani,  and  Thomas),  so  &r, 
did  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of  M.  Bona- 
parte:*   What  he  needed  was  not  mere- 
ly the  sending  away  of  three  of  the  pro- 
scribed.   He  wanted  to  crush  entirely 
the  nucleus  of  the  body  of  exiles  in 
Jersey. 

The  driving  out  of  the  island  of  the 
citizens  Ribeyrolles,  Pianciani,  and 
Thomas  left  a  void,  and  an  irreparable 
one,  in  that  number  of  the  exiles  who 
were  active  in  the  cause,  but  did  not 
by  any  means  annihilate  it,  and  did  not 
even  occasion  the  discontinuance  of 
their  journal.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  VHomiM  could  continue  its  weekly 
publication,  while  themselves  residing 
elsewhere.  M.  Ribeyrolles,  after  his  de- 
parture, sent  over  from  Guernsey  an 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  very 
next  number  of  DHomme,  And  there 
were  devoted  friends  enough  lefl  in  the 
island  to  do  the  work  of  the  paper. 
The  printing  went  on,  the  office  con- 
tinued open,  and  the  paper  appeared 
regularly.  Thus  the  expulsion  had  not 
accomplished  its  purpose. 
But  M.  Bonaparte  had  calculated  all 

*  NoU  bf  Trandator,  M.  Charles  Hugo,  with  im- 
ffllUng  pertinacity,  invariably  and  scmpnlously  ap- 
plies to  IfOnis  Napoleon  the  invidioos  designation 
<»f  **  JConsieor  Booi^povta" 


his  consequences.  He  knew  the  unity 
and  sympathy  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  that  to  strike  three  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  to  strike  all  of  them.  He 
knew  that  a  partial  expulsiou,  even  a 
single  isolated  case,  would  be  taken  up 
by  their  whole  community,  and  that,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present  especially,  in 
view  of  such  an  enormous  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  exiles  in  Jersey,  who  had  so 
resolutely  seized  every  opportunity  for 
speaking  out,  could  not  do  so  on  the 
present  occasion  without  incurring  a 
legal  forfeiture  in  the  view  of  France 
and  of  the  Empire.  The  consequences 
of  the  step  had  been  maturely  consid- 
ered, also,  by  the  Anglo-French  Govern- 
ment.* 

Only  two  alternatives  were  possible. 
Either  the  proscribed  would  protest, 
and  thus  put  themselves  within  the 
power  of  the  Government,  or  they 
would  submit,  and  thus  surrender  their 
principles.  Either  of  these  results 
would  be  satisfactory  to  M.  Bonaparte. 

[After  consultation,  the  exiles  deci- 
ded to  answer  this  blow  historically,  by 
public  protest,  rather  than  legally,  by 
proceedings  in  the  English  courts.  The 
three  exiles   accordingly  departed  on 


♦  ybU  by  TraiUtator.  The  term  "  Anglo-French  »• 
seems  to  be  used  hy  M.  Hugo  as  a  saroastio  thrust 
at  the  servility  of  the  ""^ng"***  Government  in  oom- 
plying  with  the  demands  of  the  Ftenoh  Emperor 
about  the  proscribed  lepoblkaas. 
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Wednesday,  Oct.  16th,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  following  declaration,  drafted 
by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  was  adopted :] 

DECLABATIOH.  | 

Three  of  the  proscribed, — Ribeyrolica,  the 
fearless  and  eloquent  writer,  Pianciani,  the 
generous  representative  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  Thomas,  the  brare  prisoner  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,— have  been  expelled  from  Jersey. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Who  appears  on 
the  surface  of  it  ?  The  English  Government. 
Who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  The  French  po- 
lice. It  is  the  hand  of  Fouch6  in  the  glove 
of  Castlereagh.  The  coup  d*iiat  has  made  a 
lodgment  within  the  liberties  of  England.  Eng- 
land has  advanced  to  the  point  of  proscribing 
the  proscribed.  One  step  more,  and  England 
will  become  an  appendix  to  the  French  Em- 
pire ;  Jersey,  a  canton  of  the  arrondistemtni 
of  Coutances. 

At  this  present  writing,  our  friends  have 
gone ;  the  act  of  expulsion  has  been  perfected. 
It  is  for  future  times  to  describe  this  deed. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  making  it  known. 
We  merely  take  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  it. 

Leaving  the  violation  of  law  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  mere  violence  offered  to  our  persons 
would  only  cause  a  smile.  The  French  revo- 
lution is  assured.  The  French  Republic  is 
synonymous  with  Right.  The  future  is  inevi- 
table. Compared  with  these  facts,  what  do 
other  considerations  signify  ?  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  really  this  expulsion?  One  more 
jewel  on  the  brow  of  exile— one  more  rent  in 
our  country's  flag. 

But  we  must  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood. 

Gk)vcrnment  of  England,  hear  what  we,  the 
proscribed  Frenchmen,  say  to  you  :  M.  Bona- 
parte, your  *'  powerful  and  cordial  ally,"  has, 
in  fact,  no  legal  status  except  that  of  a  person 
under  indictment  and  waiting  trial  for  high 
treason.  For  four  years,  ho  has  been  legally 
holden  to  answer  to  a  writ  of  summons  signed 
by  Hardouin,  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  De  la  Palme,  Pataille,  Moreau  (de  la 
Seine,)  and  Cauchy,  Judges ;  and  countersign- 
ed Renouard,  Procureur-g6n6ral.* 

M.  Bonaparte  took  an  oath  as  an  officer  of 
the  Republic,  and  perjured  himscIC 

M.  Bonaparte  swore  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  destroyed  the  Constitution. 

H.  Bonaparte,  to  whom  all  the  laws  were 
confided,  has  violated  all  the  laws. 


*  DEcmiB :  In  virtue  of  Article  68  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  High  Court  of  Justice  declares  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  hidictcd  for  the  crimo  of  High 
Troason  ;  convokes  the  National  Jury,  in  order  to 
proceed  at  once  to  trial ;  and  charges  the  counsellor 
Benonard  nrith  tho  Amctions  of  Public  Minister 
near  the  Hi^h  Court  IXme  at  Paris,  Dooomber  S, 
1S»1. 

(Signed)    HASDovnt,  Ac,  &e. 


H.  Bonaparte  has  imprisoned  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  are  by  law  inviolable, 
and  has  banished  the  judges. 

M.  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  avoid  answering 
the  summons  of  the  High  Court,  has  done  as  a 
malefactor  does  in  fighting  the  police — he  has 
committed  murder. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  killed  with  the  sword,  has 
exterminated  and  massacred  with  grapeshot  by 
day,  and  has  killed  with  musket-shot  by  night 

M.  Bonaparte  has  guillotined  Cuisinier,  Ci- 
rasse  and  Charlet,  for  having  offered  to  assist 
in  serving  the  mandate  of  the  Court  by  force. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  suborned  soldiers,  suborn- 
ed civil  oflicials,  suborned  magistrates. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  stolen  the  property  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  his  life. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  sequestrated,  pillaged, 
confiscated.  He  bus  terrorized  consciences 
and  ruined  families. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  proscribed,  banished, 
driven  out,  expelled,  transported  to  Africa, 
transported  to  Cayenne,  transported  into  exile, 
forty  thousand  citizens,  among  whom  are  those 
who  sign  this  declaration. 

High  treason,  false  swearing,  violation  of 
oaths,  subornation  of  officials,  unlawful  ban- 
ishment, spoliation,  theft,  murder — all  these 
are  statutory  crimes  by  all  codes,  among  all 
nations.  They  are  punishable  in  England  by 
death  on  the  scaffold ;  and  are  punishable  in 
France,  although  the  Republic  aboliahed  tho 
penalties  of  death  and  of  the  galleys.  The 
Cour  (VAisizes  is  still  waiting  for  M.  Bona- 
parte. What  cotemporary  history  says  to  him 
to-day  is  this :  "  Prisoner,  stand  up."  The 
hangman  of  the  French  people,  the  ally  of  the 
English  Government,  is  one  and  the  same 
Crime-Emperor. 

Such  is  our  address  to  you.  Government  of 
England.  It  is  what  we  said  yesterday,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  Press  with  us. 
It  is  what  we  shall  say  to-morrow,  and  posteri- 
ty will  unanimously  join  us  in  saying  it.  It 
is  what  we  shall  say  forever — we  who  have  but 
one  soul,  the  truth  ;  and  but  one  word,  justice. 

And  now,  expel  us  too ! 

Jbbsbt,  October  17th,  1855. 

This  declaration  was  placed  in  the 
printing-office,  and  daring  the  day  was 
signed  by  the  twenty-seven  exiles,  whose 
names  follow : 

Victor  Hugo,  J.  Cahaigne,  Fulbert 
Martin,  advocate ;  CoL  Sandor  Tcleki, 
E.  Beauvais,  Bonnet-Puverdier,  Eesler, 
Arsene  Hayes,  Albert  Barbieilz,  Boumil- 
hac,  advocate,  A.  C.  Wiesener,  ex^fficer 
in  the  Austrian  service,  Gomet  senior, 
Charles  Hugo,  J.  B.  Amiel  (of  PAri^ge), 
Francois- Victor  Hugo,  E.  Talery,  Theo- 
phile  Gu6rin,  Francois  Zychon,  B.  CoUn, 
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Edouard  Collet,  Koziell,  V.  Vincent,  A. 
Prasccki,  Giuseppe  Bancan,  Lefebvre, 
Barbier,  M.D.,  H.  Pr^yerand  (of  AUier, 
condemned  to  death  on  the  2d  Dccem- 
Jber). 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  Messrs.  Amiel 
and  Charles  Hugo  posted  copies  of  this 
declaration,  signed  with  these  twenty- 
seren  names,  on  the  walls  all  about  the 
town,  in  the  same  places  where  could 
still  he  seen  traces  of  the  placards  of 
the  Bonapartist  police.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Constable  Lequesne  sent  to  the 
printing-office  and  bought  twelve 
copies  of  the  Declaration.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ariel  ship-of-war,  also 
sent  and  bought  ten  copies. 

The  Revolution  -had  not  been  slow 
with  its  answer  to  the  new  coup  d^itat 
of  Bonaparte.  On  the  16th,  three  of 
the  proscribed  had  been  ordered  to 
leaye,  on  the  17th  they  left,  and  on  the 
18th  twenty-seven  of  their  brethren  in 
exile  demanded  to  be  sent  after  them. 
Nine  other  signatures  of  proscribed 
persons  were  almost  immediately  added 
to  the  twenty-seven.  [Still  others  ar- 
rived within  a  few  days  from  London, 
and  letters  of  adhesion  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Victor  Schcelcher,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  other  exiles.  M.  Louis  Blauc^s 
letter  was  as  follows :] 

"  To    THE    EoiTOR-IN-CniEF    OP    THE    JeRSET 

Impartial  .*— Sia :  In  speaking  of  the  French 
refugees,  you  say  that  I  am  *  ashamed  of  tiieir 
excesses ; '  and  you  cite  in  proof,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  little  pamphlet  by  me,  containing 
some  observations  on  the  manifesto  of  Kos- 
sath,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Mazzini.  As  I  cannot 
believe  you  have  read  tl^e  pamphlet  which  you 
thus  mention,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  excesses  have  of  late 
really  been  committed.  All  manner  of  devices 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  strategy  of  the 
passions  in  order  to  excite  against  guests  of 
England  such  feelings  of  anger  as  might  re- 
sult in  blind  violence.  Certain  parties  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  delirium  of  anger 
against  a  letter,  of  which  they  knew  only  some 
passages,  and  those  misunderstood,  and  some 
words  ingeniously  detached  from  their  con- 
text. Where  reason  only  should  have  spoken, 
hate  alone  has  been  allowed  to  apeak;  men 
have  been  condemned  without  being  permitted 
to  defend  themselves;  arbitrary  power  has 
been  used  against  them  instead  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, in  a  coantry  which  vaunts  its  devo- 


tion to  laws ;  and  this  power,  followiog  upon 
the  heels  of  a  riot,  took  that  occasion  to  pro- 
scribe men  already  proscribed. 

Sucii  things,  sir,  are  indeed  'excesses'  of 
which  I  should  be  *  ashamed,'  if  I  were  an 
Englishman  ;  and  which  I  deplore,  as  a  man 
of  honor.  But  they  have  not  been  committed, 
so  fur  as  1  know  by  my  companions  in  exile, 
but  against  them.  I  feci  sure  that  you  will 
permit  me  publicly  to  add  my  own  protest  to 
theirs. 

(Signed)  Louis  Blanc." 

October  2Y,  1855. 

At  the  critical  point  which  our  nar- 
rative has  now  reached,  and  before  re- 
citing the  events  which  followed  the 
Declaration,  in  order  to  show  fully  the 
significance  of  that  formal  defiance,  and 
to  explain  fully  the  entirely  novel  situa- 
tion into  which  it  threw  the  British 
authorities,  we  recapitulate  briefly  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated : 

After  the  2d  of  December,  a  group 
of  men  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
established  themselves  in  Jersey  as  a 
peaceable  colony,  under  the  protectiop 
of  the  British  laws.  These  men,  pro- 
scribed, and  at  the  same  time  residents 
of  Jersey  and  citizens  of  France,  pro- 
ceeded, in  obedience  to  their  conscience, 
their  honor,  their  religion,  according  to 
their  right  and  their  duty,  to  contend 
by  all  lawful  and  legitimate  means,  by 
speech,  by  the  press,  and  by  public 
meetings,  against  the  traitor  who  had 
overturned  the  Constitution  of  their 
country. 

M.  Bonaparte  considered  the  proxim- 
ity and  the  teachings  of  these  men  an 
afi&ont  and  a  danger  to  his  Empire.  He 
accordingly  became  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  concert  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
decided  upon  expelling  them ;  and  only 
waited  for  a  pretext. 

The  cause  of  the  act  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  pretext  no  less  so.  A  let- 
ter to  the  Queen  of  England,  read  and 
published  at  a  meeting  in  London,  and 
printed  twenty  days  afterwards,  with- 
out comment,  on  the  second  page  of 
VHommey  is  "  caught*  flying,"  by  the 
Bonapartist  police.  A  meeting  is  in 
consequence  called,  at  which,  and  by 
means  of  handbills,  declamation  and 
other  manoeuvres,  a  community  fanati- 
cally loyal  is  stirred  up  to  the  point  of 
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insisting  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
paper.  This  demand  the  military  au- 
thorities choose  to  interpret  as  best  suits 
their  own  purposes,  and  they  proceed 
to  order,  not  the  suppression  of  VEom- 
me,  which  continued  to  appear,  but  the 
expulsion  of  its  editor,  publisher  and 
salesman.  There  are  laws  in  Jersey; 
there  is  a  Constitution  in  England; 
The  military  authorities  regarded  neith- 
er the  local  franchises  nor  the  British 
charter.  They  reckoned  as  so  much 
straw  the  court  and  legislature  of  the 
island,  they  trod  under  foot  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  and  deliberately  and 
publicly  perpetrated  a  coup  d'etat 
against  Jersey,  a  coup  d'etat  against  Eng- 
land, and  then  respectfully  submitted  it 
for  endorsement  to  the  coup  detat  of 
France.  The  three  proscribed  persons 
who  were  thus  banished,  departed  ac- 
cordingly. Thirty-six  more  of  the  pro- 
scribed hereupon  lifted  up  their  voice. 
The  smoke  of  the  steamer  which  carried 
ofif  their  friends  had  not  faded  from  the 
horizon, — ^her  wake  had  not  disappear- 
ed from  the  sea,  before  these  thirty-six 
arose  in  their  harbor  of  reftige  and 
cried  out,  **  Banish  us  also  1 "  and  then 
awaited  the  answer  to  their  defiance, 
with  their  faces  turned  not  toward  Eng- 
land, but  toward  Bonaparte. 

What  then  had  they  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  ?  It  was  easy  for  them 
to  discern  the  real  cause  of  the  expul- 
sion, and  to  strip  away  the  pretext. 
They  knew  that  behind  this  act  was*  not 
the  outraged  dignity  of  the  Queen,  but 
the  humiliation  and  fear  of  M.  Bona- 
parte,  who  found  himself  accused  and 
attacked  in  form  before  Europe  and  his- 
tory. The  coup  detaty  establishing  itself 
in  Jersey,  hoisted  the  flag  of  ^  The  Deli- 
cacy of  Victoria."  The  exiles  tore  this 
down  and  raised  into  its  place  "  The 
Grime  of  Bonaparte."  The  2d  of  De- 
cember held  up  an  equivocating  claim 
which  the  Declaration  dragged  away. 

The  question  had  thus  changed.  The 
English  (Government  must  unmask  it- 
self It  must  expel  the  rest  of  us,  this 
time,  for  the  reason  that  M.  Bonaparte 


understands  how  to  make  his  crime  as 
much  respected  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  Queen ;  because  the  oath  he  vio- 
lated demands  it ;  because  the  trap  he 
set  requires  it ;  because  the  murders  he 
perpetrated  call  for  it  The  English 
Government  must  needs  expel  us,  be- 
cause M.  Bonaparte  dispersed  the  As- 
sembly ;  because  he  drove  out  the  ma- 
gistrates; because  he  banished  sixty 
thousand  citizens;  because  he  pro- 
scribed us. 

By  expelling  our  friends,  the  English 
Government  had  put  the  men  of  the 
proscription  to  the  necessity  of  declar- 
ing themselves.  The  Declaration,  in  its 
turn,  imposed  upon  the  Government 
the  sam6  necessity.  Either  the  2d  of 
December  would  now  come  into  plain 
sight,  in  which  case  M.  Bonaparte 
would  betray  himself,  or  it  would  re- 
main hidden  behind  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  H.  Bonaparte  was 
defeated.  Either  of  these  results  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration. 

The  signers,  therefore,  kept  on  post- 
ing up  copies  of  their  manifesto,  while 
the  Bonapartist  police  tried  in  vain  to 
efface  them.  As  fast  as  one  handbill 
disappeared,  another  was  put  in  its 
place.  About  three  hundred  copies  of 
the  Declaration  were  thus  in  succession 
put  up  on  the  walls  about  8t.  H^liers. 

A  number  of  the  proscribed  under- 
took the  special  oversight  of  this  post- 
ing business,  or  even  put  up  the  bills 
with  their  own  hands.  For  three  days, 
M.  Barbieux  attended  to  keeping  the 
Declaration  on  the  walls  of  Havre  des 
Pas.  In  the  town  itself,  others  of  them 
went  round  with  the  public  bill-poster, 
and  waited  to  see  that  every  successive 
bill  should  dry  well  to  the  wall,  so  as 
to  become  harder  to  detach. 

The  police,  upon  thb,  used  sticks  and 
knives  to  erase  the  Declaration,  taking 
particular  pains  to  expunge  the  decree 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Many  of 
the  handbills  were  rubbed  over  with 
mud.  Often,  where  a  comer  of  the 
paper  had  been  prevented  fh>m  adher- 
ing closely  by  the  roughness  of  the  wall, 
it  was  torn  away  as  far  as  it  would 
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come.  In  other  cases,  the  Declaration 
was  defaced  by  blows.  To  baffle  the 
police,  and  give  the  handbills  time  to 
diy  on  thoroughlj,  the  plan  was  adopt- 
ed of  haying  them  posted  in  the  night. 
Bal  ss  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  were 
ererjrwhere  partly  torn  down,  or  entire- 
ly disfigored  and  soiled  by  the  police 
agents.  There  was  thus,  during  several 
ni^ts,  a  mysterious  struggle  between 
the  police  of  M.  Bonaparte  and  the 
dgnera  of  the  Declaration,  acting  as 
bill-posterB. 

The  Bonapartist  managers  thus  again 
riolated  a  right  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  island — ^the  right  of  posting 
haiKibills;  although  this  mere  contra- 
Teotion  of  law  was  not  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  coup  cTetat, 

In  contrast  with  this  conduct,  while 
the  Declaration  had  thus  been  every- 
where erased  by  the  police  of  the  2d 
December,  all  the  handbills  announcing 
the  meeting  called  against  the  pro- 
scribed had  been  untouched,  and  per- 
haps despised,  by  the  latter. 

One  Englishman,  a  Mr.  R,  indignant 
at  the  operations  of  the  police,  went  to 
work  himself  to  post  copies  of  the  Dec- 
laration. He  went  all  over  the  town 
and  the  country  round  it,  paste-pot  in 
hand.  He  posted  the  Declaration  on 
walls,  gates,  and  even  on  trees.  He 
went  to  St.  Ouen,  to  St.  Pierre,  to  La 
Trinit6;  and  even  on  the  ends  of 
points,  and  on  the  cliffs  along  the  coast, 
he  posted  up  the  manifesto  of  the  pro- 
scribed thirty-six.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
islander  who  aided  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  Declaration.  From  the  first  day 
of  its  appearance,  the  druggist  had 
placed  a  copy  of  it  on  the  window  of 
his  shop. 

V Homme  of  October  24th,  had  con- 
tained the  Declaration.  The  publica- 
tion office  of  the  paper  had  remained 
open,  and  the  journal  and  the  Declara- 
tion had  both  been  sold  there.  The 
place  of  M.  Thomas  had  been  kept  fill- 
ed, the  proscribed  taking  turns  in  at- 
tending the  little  shop  in  Colombier 
street  The  wife  of  one  of  the  signers 
had  acted  as  saleswoman  for  a  whole 
day,  and  the'  four  signers  Daverdier, 


Eesler,  Amiel,  and  Talery,  staid  there 
all  the  time. 

The  Bonapartist  managers,  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  a  line  of  conduct  so 
calm  and  dignified  on  the  part  of  the 
proscribed,  confined  themselves  to 
threats  of  personal  violence ;  aud  Mad- 
ame L.,  who  kept  a  bookstore  in  Pier- 
son  Place,  advised  one  of  the  proscribed 
to  go  armed  with  a  cane.  But  this  bul- 
lying bad  no  efiect,  unless  it  was  to 
cause  the  proscribed  to  show  themselves 
oftener  on  the  streets  and  public  places. 
The  Ariel  continued  her  trips  between 
Granville  and  Jersey,  and  was  often  seen 
in  the  port  of  St.  H^liers. 

From  the  17th  to  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  English  Government  was  silent, 
and  an  entire  week  thus  went  by.  This 
silence  for  nine  whole  days  made  us,  for 
the  moment,  believe  that  the  matter 
would  rest  there.  "  What  do  you  want 
done  to  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Vickery,  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  island  ;  ^^  you 
have  already  written  a  page  of  history." 
And  in  the  town,  generally,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  affair  was  ended. 

What  was  the  real  meaning  of  this 
delay  ?  Why  this  entire  silence  of  the 
English  Government  from  Thursday, 
the  17th,  to  Friday,  the  26th  ?  Why  ? 
From  all  appearances,  the  reason  was 
this :  The  Governor  of  Jersey  had  to 
wait  long  enough  to  receive  orders  from 
London;  and  the  British  Government 
long  enough  to  receive  orders  from  Paris. 
The  packet  from  Jersey  to  Southampton 
could  not  have  carried  the  Declaration 
over  before  Friday  morning.  The  Cabi- 
net of  St.  James  could  not  have  received 
it  before  Saturday.  Postal  communica- 
tion being  interrupted  on  Sunday,  and 
it  being  difficult  to  submit  so  long  a 
document  by  telegraph,*  It  was,  doubt- 
less, not  until  Monday  that  the  Declara- 
tion was  sent  from  London.  It  would 
not  reach  Paris  until  Tuesday.  M.  Bo- 
naparte would  naturally  take  his  own 
time  in  the  matter,  and  in  that  case  the 
imperial  deliberations  must  be  allowed 


♦  NoU  hy  Trantlator.  Thli  link  in  M-  Hugo's 
argument  has  little  strength  to  na  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  where  It  Is  nothing  to  transmit  documents 
of  twenty  times  the  length  ten  times  the  distance. 
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at  least  twenty-foor  hours,  ft'om  Tues- 
day to  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday 
then,  the  telegraph  was  at  work,  and 
the  English  Ministry  received  the  order 
for  expulsion,  which  left  again  that 
same  evening  for  Jersey,  where  it  ar- 
rived Thursday  the  25th,  being  such  as 
it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  send 
to  the  island  by  telegraph.  These  are 
only  conjectures,  but  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  their  probabil- 
ity. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  on 
Friday,  the  26th,  the  news  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  printed 
in  the  MonUeur,  while  it  was  not  noti- 
fied to  him  until  the  27th. 

On  the  25th,  the  constable  of  St. 
Heliers  sent  for  Mr.  Asplet,  the  eenU- 
nier,*  and  required  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  posting  up  of  the  Declaration.  Mr. 
Asplet  replied  that  the  thing  was  not 
in  his  power. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  several 
of  the  proscribed  were  at  the  cafe,  when 
they  were  told  that  the  constable  of 
St.  Heliers  had  visited  the  residence  of 
citizen  Amiel.  The  idea  of  expulsion 
had  already  so  far  dropped  out  of  the 
minds  of  most  people,  that  nobody  sup- 
posed this  visit  from  the  officer  referred 
to  any  thing  except  the  handbills, 
which  he  wanted  to  have  discontinued ; 
and  in  the  putting  up  of  these  about 
the  walls  of  the  town,  citizens  Amiel 
and  Charles  Hugo  had  taken  an  active 
part,  in  the  si  ^ht  and  knowledge  of  all 
men. 

An  instant  afterwards  others  of  the 
proscribed  came  in,  saying,  **  Amiel  is 
expelled !  "  Then  M.  Beauvais  follow- 
ed, saying,  "I  have  just  received  an 
order  to  leave  the  island.  M.  Lequcsne 
came  to  my  house,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  M.  Beauvais.  *  It  is  with  him,*  I  re- 
plied, *that  you  have  the  honor  of 
speaking.*  He  then  notified  me  of  the 
order  to  leave  the  island  between  this 
and  November  2d.  He  went  on  to  ask 
if  there  were  not  others  of  the  pro- 
scribed at  my  house,  doubtless  in  order 
to  give  them  a  similar  order,  and  I  an- 
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swered,  'No.'     He  had  a  list  in  his 
hand." 

There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt. 
The  measure  was  general,  and  applied 
to  all  the  signers. 

A  policeman  had  been  detailed  to 
obtain  the  addresses  of  those  who  were 
to  be  expelled.  He  was  one  of  the 
policemen  who  had  been  so  honorably 
efficient  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  threatened  attack  on  the 
printing-office.  This  man  knew  by 
sight,  though  not  by  name,  the  elder  M. 
Gornet,  one  of  the  proscribed,  with 
whom  he  had  exchanged  some  cordial 
expressions  on  that  evening  of  danger. 

This  policeman  came  to  the  printing- 
office  to  get  the  addresses  he  wanted, 
and  found  the  elder  Gornet  there  alone. 

"  Could  you  give  me,"  said  the  po- 
liceman, **  the  addresses  of  your  friends, 
whose  names  are  on  this  list  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  them," '  answered 
citizen  Gornet. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  replied  the 
policeman.  "I  don*t  know  where  to 
look  for  them." 

*' Let's  see  your  list,"  said  citizen 
Gornet.  He  glanced  through  it,  and 
then  observed,  "  Ah,  there  is  the  name 
of  one  person  whom  I  know,  and  whose 
address  I  can  give  you."  And  he  point- 
ed to  his  own  name. 

*•  Gornet,  senior,"  said  the  policeman ; 
"  and  where  does  he  live  ? " 

"Exactly  here,"  answered  citizen 
Gornet. 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  I  will  give  him 
the  order  I  have  for  him." 

"  He  is  here.  You  are  speaking  to 
him." 

The  policeman  was  struck  dumb  for  a 
moment,  then  exclaimed, 

"  What  I    You  Gornet  ? " 

"I  am,"  said  the  exile,^  and  con- 
tinued. "  I  know  what  you  have  come 
for.  They  have  expelled  me.  Very 
well,  I  will  go.  I  acknowledge  the 
service  of  your  order." 

]Vlr.  constable  Lequesne  and  his 
officers  called  on  the  exile  Cahaigne  five 
or  six  times  without  finding  him  at 
home,  and  then  resolved  to  call  at  M. 
Delepine*B,  where  he  took  his  meals. 
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^  Mr,  Cab&igne  is  not  here/'  said  Ma- 
dune  Delepine,  dryly. 

"Will  he  be  here  to-day,  Madam  ?  " 

'^Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not." 

Tbej  went  away  and  set  a  watch  for 
their  man.  At  the  end  of  a  meal,  finally, 
E  Cahaigne  was  told  that  two  persons 
wished  to  see  him.  They  were  shown 
in,  and  after  haying  put  to  M.  Cahaigne 
tbe  usual  questions  about  his  identity, 
the  Goyernor^s  order  was  announced  to 
him. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ? "  asked  citizen 
Cahaigne  of  the  speaker. 

"My  name  is  Biaulx.    I  am  a  cente- 


» 


AMT. 

^  Hare  you  a  written  order  to  show 
me?" 
"No,  Monsieur." 

"Bat  I  have  no  guarantee  that  your 
message  is  genuine.   Show  me  a  written 
order." 
"Monieur,  it  is  not  customary." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  military  au- 
thorities did  not  intend  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  they  were  expell- 
bg  in  violation  of  all  law,  any  docu- 
ment which  might  become  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  exile  Lefebvre,  knowing  that  his 
name  figured  on  the  list,  and  having 
decided  to  leave  the  island  without  be- 
ing served  with  a  summons,  refused  to 
receive  the  messenger  of  the  authorities 
at  his  house,  and  formally  prohibited 
the  eenUnier  Dujardin  from  entering  his 
doors. 

While  these  assistants  were  thus  do- 
ing their  duty,  M.  Lequesne  himself 
visited  the  residences  of  several  of  the 
exiles,  and  among  others  that  of  Dr. 
Barbier. 

**  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you,"  he 
said  to  the  Doctor,  **that  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  firom  His  Excellency, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  you  can  no 
longer  remain  in  Jersey.  Nothing  could 
be  more  painful  to  me  than  to  be 
obliged  to  deliver  such  an  order  to  a 
person  Uke  yourself." 

The  Doctor  had,  in  fact,  a  considera- 
ble practice  in  the  island,  and  his  de- 
parture would  leave  an  irreparable  void. 
The  constable  had  a  list  of  names  in 


his  hand,  which  the  Doctor  asked  leave 
to  read,  and  on  the  constable^s  assent- 
ing, he  glanced  through  it. 

*'I  am  astonished,"  he  remarked  to 
the  constable,  *^  not  to  see  in  this  list 
certain  names  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  very  first " 

"  You  mean  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
sons,"  interrupted  the  constable.  "It 
is  not  my  duty  to  serve  the  order  on 
thom ;  they  are  outside  of  my  parish. 
They  are  in  the  constable^s  of  St.  Clem- 
ent." 

And  sure  enough,  on  Saturday,"  Octo- 
ber 27th,  about  10  a.  m.,  three  men  rang 
at  the  door  on  the  Marine  Terrace,  and 
asked  to  see  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
two  sons.  M.  Hugo  himself  came  to 
the  door. 

"To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to 
speak  ? "  he  asked  of  the  first  of  the  three. 

"  I  am  the  constable  of  St.  Clement." 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  insisted  on  mak- 
ing this  officer  thus  specify  his  author- 
ity, although  the  person  of  M.  Leneveu 
was  not  unknown  to  him.  The  con- 
stable of  St.  Clement  had  called  at  the 
Marine  Terrace  once  before,  to  ask  citi- 
zen Victor  Hugo  to  subscribe  to  the 
"  Patriotic  Fund,"  which  ho  had  done 
with  pleasure.  The  constable  contin- 
ued: 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo,  I  am  directed  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Jersey, 
to  say  to  you  that  in  consequence  of  a 
royal  order,  you  can  no  longer  remain  in 
the  island,  and  that  you  are  given  until 
the  2d  November  next  to  quit  it.  The 
reason  for  this  action  respecting  you  is, 
your  having  signed  the  "  Declaration  " 
which  has  been  posted  in  the  streets  of 
St.  H61ier3,  and  published  in  the  jour- 
nal VHomme?'^ 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur." 

The  constable  then  made  the  same 
commimication  in  the  same  terms  to 
citizens  Charles  Hugo  and  F.  V.  Hugo, 
who  gave  him  the  same  answer. 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  asked  the  con- 
stable if  he  could  leave  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  English  Government  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative  by  M. 
Leneveu,  who  said  it  was  not  custom- 
ary, citizen  Victor  Hugo  replied: 
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**  I  formally  declare  that  we,  the  pro- 
•cribedf  ngn  and  publish  what  we 
write,  and  that  the  English  Goremment 
hides  what  it  writes." 

After  having  done  their  dnty,  the 
constable  and  the  two  ofiBcers  had  seat- 
ed themselyes. 

H.  Victor  Hogo  resumed : 

'^  It  is  yery  necessary,  Monsieur,  that 
you  should  understand  all  the  bearings 
of  the  act  which  you  have  just  per^ 
formed — with  much  civility,  I  would 
add,  and  with  an  accuracy  in  point  of 
I  form  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge. I  do  not  hold  you  responsi- 
ble for  the  act,  nor  do  I  ask  your  opin- 
ion of  it.  I  am  sure  that  in  your  own 
hearts  you  are  indignant  and  hurt  at 
what  you  have  to-day  been  required  by 
the  military  authorities  to  do.'* 

The  three  officials  were  silent,  and 
hung  down  their  heads.  Citizen  Victor 
Hugo  continued : 

*'  I  do  not  ask  your  sentiments — ^your 
silence  sufficiently  expresses  them. 
There  is  a  bridge  between  the  con- 
sciences of  honorable  men,  over  which 
their  thoughts  can  communicate  with- 
out needing  to  be  spoken  out  of  their 
mouths.  But  I  repeat,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  that  you  should  ren- 
der an  account  for  the  act  in  which  you 
consider  yourselves  constrained  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting.  Mr.  constable  of 
8t.  Clement,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
L^islature  of  the  island.  Tou  were 
elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  your  fel- 
low citizens.  You  are  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  Jersey.  What  would 
you  say,  if  the  military  (Governor 
should  send  his  soldiers  in  the  night  to 
arrest  you  in  your  bed,  should  fling  you 
into  prison,  should  destroy  in  your 
hands  the  authority  with  which  you 
have  been  invested,  and  should  treat 
you,  a  representative  of  the  people,  as  if 
you  were  the  basest  of  malefactors? 
What  would  yon  say  if  he  should  do 
the  like  to  all  your  colleagues!  But 
this  is  not  all.  Suppose  that,  in  view 
of  this  violation  of  law,  the  judges  of 
your  royal  court  should  meet  and  make 
a  decree  declaring  that  the  Governor 
stood  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 


Bon,  and  that  on  this  the  Qoyemor 
should  send  a  squad  of  soldiers,  who 
should  drive  the  judges  from  the  bench, 
in  the  midst  of  their  solemn  delibera- 
tions. Suppose,  further,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings,  the  good 
citizens  of  your  island  should  assem- 
ble in  the  streets,  take  arms,  make 
barricades,  and  organize,  in  order  to 
resist  such  violence  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  that  on  this  the  Governor 
should  cause  them  to  be  mowed  down 
with  grape  from  the  fort  Still  more, 
suppose  he  massacred  women,  babies, 
old  men,  inoffensive  and  unarmed  pas- 
sengers, during  a  whole  day,  blew  down 
doors  with  cannon,  emptied  shops  by 
firing  grape  through  them,  and  had  citi- 
zens bayoneted  to  death  in  their  beds. 
If  the  Governor  of  Jersey  had  done 
this,  what  would  you  say  ? " 

The  constable'  of  St.  C16ment  had 
listened  to  these  renmrks  in  the  most 
profound  silence  and  with  visible  em- 
barrassment, and  in  response  to  the  final 
question,  he  remained  mute.  Citiaen 
Victor  Hugo  repeated  his  inquiry. 

*^What  would  you  say.  Monsieur? 
Answer  me ! " 

'*  I  should  say,''  answered  M.  Leneveu, 
"  that  the  Governor  was  wrong." 

'* Pardon  me.  Monsieur;  let  ua  con- 
sider a  moment  the  meaning  of  worda 
Tou  meet  me  in  the  street  and  salute 
me,  and  I  do  not  return  your  salute. 
Tou  go  home  and  say,  *  M.  Victor  Hugo 
refused  to  return  my  salute.  He  was 
wrong.'  Very  well.  Now,  a  son  stran- 
gles his  mother.  Do  you  confine  your-  ' 
self  to  saying  that  he  was  wrong  ?  Do 
you  not  term  him  a  criminal  ?  Now  I 
ask  you  if  the  man  who  murders  Lib- 
erty, who  cuts  the  throats  of  a  people, 
— if  he  is  noi  a  parricide  ?  Does  he  not 
coDunit  a  crime  ?    Answer  me ! " 

'*  Tes,  Monsieur,  ho  commits  a  crime," 
said  the  constable. 

**I  note  your  answer,  M.  constable, 
and  now  to  proceed.  Having  suffered 
the  violation  of  your  official  character 
as  representative  of  the  people,  driven 
from  your  seat,  imprisoned,  and  then 
exiled,  you  take  refuge  in  a  country 
which  believes  itself  free,  and  boasts  it- 
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Klf  to  be  80.  There,  your  first  act  is, 
to  make  public  the  crime  which  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  you,  and  to  post 
upon  the  walls  the  decree  of  yoiur  court 
of  justice,  declaring  your  Governor 
onder  indictment  for  high  treason. 
Yoar  first  act  is  to  proclaim  to  all 
sroQiid  you,  and  so  far  as  is  in  your 
power,  to  all  the  world,  the  monstrous 
oisnce  of  which  your  person,  your  fam- 
ily, your  liberty,  your  rights,  your  coun- 
tiy,  have  been  ^e  victims.  In  doing 
tbds,  Mr.  constable,  do  you  not  exercise 
i  right  ?  Kay,  more,  do  you  not  fulfil 
aduty?" 

The  constable  tried  to  evade  answer- 
ing this  further  question,  by  murmuring 
that  be  had  not  come  to  discuss  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  but  only  to  exe- 
cute them.  But  citizen  Victor  Hugo 
insisted. 

^  We  are  at  this  moment  enacting  a 
page  of  history,  Mr.  constable.  My 
two  sons  here  and  myself  are  three  his- 
torians. This  conversation  will  be  re- 
peated some  day.  So  answer  me.  In 
protesting  against  such  a  crime,  would 
you  not  be  exercising  your  rights  and 
doing  your  duty  ? " 
"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Well,  then,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  Government  which,  in  consequence 
of  your  having  performed  this  sacred 
duty,  should  order  you  to  leave  the 
country  through  a  magistrate  directed 
to  serve  you  as  you  have  to-day  served 
me  I  What  would  you  think  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  persecute  you 
and  proscribe  you  and  banish  yon,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
very  fulfilment  of  your  duty  ?  Would 
you  not  consider  that  tbat  government 
had  fallen  into  the  very  lowest  depths 
of  shame  ? 

*'  But  on  this  point.  Monsieur,  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  your  silence.  You  three  are 
honorable  men.  I  know  without  your 
speaking  what  the  answer  of  your  con- 
sciences is." 

One  of  the  constable's  assistants  here 
bashfully  hazarded  an  observation : 

"  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo,"  said  he, 
"  there  are  other  things  in  your  Declara- 
tion beside  the  crimes  of  the  Emperor." 


^^  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur;  and  to 
convince  you  of  it,  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  read  the  Declara- 
tion accordingly.  When  he  had  reach- 
ed the  passage,  "  One  step  more,  and 
England  will  become  an  appendix  to 
the  French  Empire ;  Jersey,  a  canton  of 
the  arrandissement  of  Coutanccs,"  he 
turned  to  the  Government  officials  and 
added, 

^^  That  step  has  been  taken." 

Reading  on,  he  asked  his  audience  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  paragraph : ; 

*^  Had  we  the  right  to  say  that  f  " 

At  the  end,  he  asked  the  constable, 

*^Is  there  any  thing  whatever  there 
that  is  not  strictly  true  ?  " 

To  this  the  constable  answered : 

'*  It  is  not  always  best  to  say  all  that 
is  true."  And  he  added,  "  But  you  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  expulsion  of 
your  friends." 

"I  do  disapprove  it,"  said  citizen 
Victor  Hugo,  "  and  very  much.  Had  I 
not  a  right  to  say  so  9  Does  not  your 
*  liberty  of  the  press '  go  so  far  as  to  al- 
low criticism  upon  an  arbitrary  act  of 
authority  ?  " 

"Certainly,  certainly  it  does,"  said 
the  constable. 

"  And  it  is  for  this  Declaration  that 
you  have  communicated  to  me  the  order 
of  expulsion? — for  this  Declaration, 
which  you  acknowledge  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  make,  which  you  yourself  say 
does  not  in  any  expression  transgress 
the  limits  of  your  local  liberties,  and 
which  in  my  place  you  yourself  would 
have  made  ? " 

"  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of 
M.  Felix  Pyat,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  M.  Victor  Hugo 
to  the  constable,  "  did  you  not  say  that 
I  was  to  leave  the  island  in  consequence 
of  my  signature  affixed  to  this  Declara- 
tion ? " 

The  constable  took  out  of  his  pocket 
the  Governor's  order,  opened  it,  and  said : 

**  The  fact  is,  that  you  are  expelled 
solely  on  account  of  the  Declaration, 
and  not  for  any  other  reason." 

^^  I  declare  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I 
call  all  of  you  here  present  to  bear  wit- 
ness," said  M.  Hugo. 
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"May  I  inquire,"  asked  the  constable, 
"  on  what  day  you  propose  to  leave  the 
island  ? " 

M.  Victor  Hugo  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"  Why  ?  Is  there  some  other  formal- 
ity to  go  through  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to 
certify  that  the  parcel  has  been  punctu- 
ally forwarded  to  its  address  in  good 
condition  ? " 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  the  constable, 
"  I  asked  the  time  of  your  departure  in 
order  that  I  might  call  on  that  day  and 
offer  you  my  respects." 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,  Monsieur,"  said 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  "  on  what  day  I  shall 


leave.  But  you  need  not  be  un 
will  be  before  the  expiration 
time  allowed  me.  I  would  go  ^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  I  could, 
haste  to  get  out  of  Jersey.  A 
where  there  is  no  more  honor  b 
feet." 

There  was  a  moment's  silenc" 
zen  Victor  Hugo  arose,  and  saic 

"And  now,  l^Ir.  constable,  3 
retire.  You  will  report  your  a 
your  superior,  the  Licutcnant-Q 
who  will  report  to  his  super 
English  Government,  which  wil 
to  its  superior,  M.  Bonaparte." 
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EVENING    SHADOWS. 

SunELY  the  clay  is  done  I 
'Tis  set  of  sun. 
Long  fall  the  shadows  from  the  snowy  hills : 
Not  yet  have  waked  the  sleepy  little  rills : 
But  softer  air 
Floats  everywhere, — 
Although  the  day  is  done. 

Ah  yes  1  the  day  is  done  I 
And  one  by  one 
The  ghosts  of  starlight  flit  across  the  sky ; 
In  doors,  the  fire-elves  on  the  carpet  lie, 
Tired  of  play. 
The  children  say. 
Because  the  day  is  done. 

We  know  the  day  is  done  I 
Our  feet  have  run 
Unresting  in  the  path  that  Duty  made. 
Treading  on  thorns,  of  dangers  not  afraid, 
And  rest  is  sweet       • 
Though  night-hours  fleet, 
And  day  again  comes  on. 

The  day  of  life  is  clone ! 
And  set  the  sun  ! 
Eyes  dim  to  fairest  sights  that  earth  can  show, 
Ears  heedless,  though  entrancdng  music  flow, 
And  marble  brow 
Unwrinkled  now ; — 
Indeed  the  day  is  done  1 

But  is  the  day  yet  done  ? 
And  set  the  sun  ? 
When  seas  of  amber  light  transfuse  the  air, 
And  Paradisal  flowers  bloom  everywhere  ? 
O'er  purple  hills 
The  sunrise  thrills. 
Heaven's  day  is  just  begun  I 
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OUR    ESTABLISHED    CHURCH. 


Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  English 
gentleman,  whose  titlc-pago  described 
him  by  the  strangely  composite  style 
of  "Student  of  Christ  Church  and  M. 
P.  for  Newark,"  put  forth  a  famous  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Chnrcb  in  England  and  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland.    The  subtle  dialect- 
ics, the  fervid  and  urgent  rhetoric  of 
the  work,  marking  "  the  rising  hope  of 
tiiose  Btern  and  unbending  Tories  who 
followed,  reluctantly  and  mutinously," 
the  more  cautious  lead  of  Peel,  main- 
tained the  loftiest  views  of  the  necessity 
of  an  ecclesiastical  department  in  every 
State;  and  especially  insisted  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  when  that  Estab- 
lishment was  more  odious  than  to-day, 
and  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people.     At    the    moment    when    we 
write,  that  young  scholastic-parliament- 
ary champion  of  the  Irish  Church  has 
baome  the  chief  of  an  imperial  minis- 
try, the  avowed  purpose  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.     His  Tory  predecessor,  when 
he  carried  through  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  so  radical  as  almost  to 
fKghten  the  Manchester  men,  did  not 
more  squarely  turn  his  back  upon  the 
profession?,  than  Mr.    Gladstone    has 
upon  the  convictions,  of  a  conspicuous 
public  life ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  change 
13  nothing  more  than  the  stirring  of  a 
chip  in  the  great  flood  of  opinion  which 
within  his    time    has  moved  in  that 
direction    over   almost  the  whole  of 
Christendom.     These  thirty  years,  even 
the  last  third  of  them,  have  seen  some 
tremendous  and  successful  blows  dealt 
at  ecclesiastical  power.    The  advocates 
of  a  godless  or  at  least  of  a  churchh'-=?^ 
State  have  been  having  upon  the  whole 
quite  the  best  of  it. 

See  Italy,  the  very  chief  and  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church.  When  a  new 
"  liberal "  constitution  was  devised  for 
the  Sardinian  States  in  1848,  its  first 


article  declared  "the  Apostolic  and 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  "  to  be  "  the 
only  religion  of  the  State.''  Brave 
words  1  But  they  did  not  prevent  that 
very  State  from  swallowing  up,  within 
a  dozen  years,  not  merely  the  territories 
of  princes  who  held  in  fee  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  all  save  the  barest  remnant 
of  the  provinces  of  the  See  itself;  as 
if  they  had  not  been  ind  .ed  the  pious 
gift  of  Constantine ;  as  if  the  historic 
decretals  were  not  their  title-deeds. 
And  through  the  whole  Italian  king- 
dom, in  what  plight  is  the  holy  "  re- 
ligion of  the  State  "  to-day  ?  With  an 
excommunicated  king,  imprisoned  bish- 
ops, every  rood  of  church  property  con- 
fiscated or  "  secularized  "  at  a  stroke, 
the  regular  clergy  driven  by  thousands 
from  their  cloistered  homes,  Waldensian 
chapels  suffered  to  sprout  like  fungi 
all  over  the  peninsula,  the  standard  of 
the  Church  upheld  only  by  the  devout 
but  irregular  men-at-arms  that  line 
the  highways  of  the  southern  half  of  it. 

Look  at  that  Austrian  Empire,  which 
once  was  the  "  Holy  Roman."  Within 
three  years  the  concordat  with  the  See, 
sacred  with  more  than  the  sanctity  of 
a  civil  treaty,  is  abrogated ;  all  public 
education  wrested  from  the  clergy,  and 
made  as  secular  as  Cornell  University  ; 
the  clerical  sanction  no  longer  essential 
to  valid  marriage,  nor  orthodoxy  to 
burial  in  consecrated  ground ;  the 
Protestant  Von  Beust,  Chancellor  and 
almost  Regent  of  the  Empire ;  and 
every  form  of  heresy  made  practically 
equal  before  the  law  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  and  the  councils. 

Perhaps  in  skeptical  France  little  bet- 
ter was  to  be  looked  for :  in  France, 
which  has  always  had  a  loose  way  of 
murdering  its  prophets,  from  the  time 
when  Philip  the  Fair  roasted  the  Tem- 
plars ;  whose  Church  has  always  been 
less  Roman  than  Galilean  ;  the  note  of 
"whose  emblematic  fowl  has  these  many 
centuries  roused  as  painful  emotions  in 
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the  breasts  of  Peter^s  successors  as  its 
prototype  could  in  the  saint's  own 
bosom ;  which  with  equal  hand  has 
doled  out  to  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tant temple  and  Jewish  synagogue  their 
due  proportion  of  the  public  revenue, 
without  regard  to  abstract  religious 
truth.  So  that  it  can  cause  but  a  mild 
horror  when  M.  Rouher  exclaims,  as  he 
did  but  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  that  "  the  entire  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  from  the  State  is 
but  a  question  of  time." 

Then  the  subjects  even  of  "  Her  Most 
Catholic  Majesty"  appear  to  esteem 
that  particular  title  as  lightly  as  they 
do  the  private  virtues  that  have  earned 
for  her  at  the  hands  of  His  Holiness 
the  honor  of  the  Golden  Rose.  What 
little  ecclesiastical  property  remained 
from  the  necessities  of  successive  Most 
Catholic  monarchs  seems  sure  now  to 
be  swept  into  the  revolutionary  chest ; 
and  what  with  Bible-importations,  pub- 
lic prayer-meetings,  and  Sunday-schools, 
Spain  seems  entering  upon  the  same 
career  of  Free  Church  infidelity  upon 
which  France  and  Italy  have  made  such 
vast  progress. 

Add  to  this  the  late  triumph  in  our 
American  Spain  of  the  same  cause,  rep- 
resented by  the  half-breed  republican 
Juarez,  over  the  church-party  of  Mira- 
mon  and  Maximilian;  to  say  nothing 
of  such  scattered  incidents  as  the  grad- 
ual seculariziog  of  the  State  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  protest  against 
a  Protestant  State- Church,  which  was 
emphasized  by  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  we  might  fairly  con- 
clude, with  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  recent  bull  convoking  the  Council 
General  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  uni- 
versal separation  of  the  Church  from 
civil  government  is  at  hand. 

— "  We  might  conclude."  But  if  it 
were  permitted  to  hold,  with  the  Port- 
Royalists,  that  the  Pope's  infallibility 
does  not  extend  to  matters  of  fact,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  His  Holi- 
ness has  been  misled  by  changes  which 
for  the  most  part  are  limited  to  the  re- 
gions nearest  to  the  Vatican.  Here  in 
this  Western  empire,  and  especially  in 


the  great  commonwealth  in  which  this 
Magazine  is  published,  the  old  State- 
Church  problem  is  receiving  a  new  so- 
lution, under  new  conditions.  The  ex- 
periments of  an  irreligious  State,  to 
which  there  is  so  strong  a  tendency  in 
many  countries  to  resort,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  here.  It  succeeded  to  all 
maimer  of  Establishments — ^tu  a  Dutch 
Calvinistic  State  in  New  York,  to  a  Conr 
gregationalist  State  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  to  an  English  Epiaco* 
palian  State  in  Virginia,  to  a  Spanish 
Catholic  in  Florida,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  widely  regarded  as  a  failure. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  upholders  of  the 
old  Establishments  have  never  frankly 
acquiesced  in  their  displacement.  Many 
good  reasons  will  be  given  you  to-day 
by  old  citizens  of  Connecticut,  in  favQr 
of  the  obsolete  law  by  which  every  resi- 
dent was  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  his  parish,  primd  facie^  and  until  he 
could  show  that  some  other  b()dy  had 
a  better  right  to  him.  And  to  this  day 
public  opinion  in  New  Hamspshire  has 
not  been  brought  to  abolish  that  badge 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  its  constitution 
which  requires  the  officers  of  the  State 
to  be  "  of  the  Protestant  religion." 

If,  then,  we  were  really  called  upon, 
here  and  to-day,  to  argue  that  the  State 
ought  to  "profess  religion,"  to  main- 
tain a  Church,  and  to  "  belong  "  to  it, 
we  need  not  explore  far  from  our  front- 
doors to  find  our  arguments.  Certain- 
ly plenty  of  them  can  be  got  from  good 
Yankees  and  good  Protestants;  and 
early  among  them  we  should  call  upon 
that  body  of  single-minded  clergy  and 
laymen  who  met  in  Philadelphia  lately, 
to  heal  our  political  disorders  and  es- 
tablish the  Deity  upon  a  sound  basis 
by  getting  a  recognition  of  him  inserted 
into  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  speculative  interest 
of  this  question,  it  is  for  us  no  longer  a 
practical  one.  Circumstances,  and  the 
management  of  adroit  churchmen  and 
judicious  statesmen  have  saved  our  ex- 
citable public  the  agitation  of  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  upon  the  subject. 
That  impartial  old  croupier^  our  Des- 
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tiny,  has  ceased  liis  droning  invitation 
to  UB,  "  Faites  totrejeu^  Messieurs J*^  The 
wheel  has  turned :  "  h  jeu  ent  fait;  " 
and  almost  before  we  guessed  what  was 
it  stake,  we  find  ready  to  our  hand, 
md  not  yet  too  heavy  on  our  neck,  Our 
Established  Church. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  just  limitation 
of  inquiry  in  the  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  an 
litahlishment ;  recognizing  also  the 
probable  advantages  there  are  in  accom- 
plishing great  public  events  in  the  quiet 
way  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  strictly 
historical  and  practical  view  of  our  Es- 
tablishment; what  it  is,  and  how  it 
came. 

Here,  then,  in  this  commonwealth  of 
fire  million  souls,  the  ancient  Church 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  See,  while  it  owns  its  duty  of 
caring  for  the  whole  people,  claims  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  millions  within 
its  own  inunediate  pale.    Its  sacerdotal 
or  clerical  body,  including  under  that 
title  the  fraternities  and  sisterhoods  dc- 
Toted  to  whatever  work  of  charity  or 
ioatmction,  numbers  not  far  from  two 
thousand,  absolved  from  all  secular  and 
domestic  cares,  consecrated  to  the  sole 
serrice  of  the  Church  and  of  religion, 
organized  in  a  true  and  stringent  hier- 
archy which  is  moved  like  a  splendid 
mechanism  by  the  touch  of  the  Primate 
at  New  York.    The  surface  of  the  State 
is  mapped  out  into  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred parishes,  comprised  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Rochester,  and 
BufiOalo.    Nor  is  the  parochial  organiza- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  numerous  divi- 
Aons  deemed  complete  until  it  includes, 
besides  all  needful  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipments  for  proper  religious  uses,  a 
whole  educational  system  of  free-schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  select  schools  for 
such  as  can  pay  a  price  for  a  better 
conunodity,  sufficient  in  capacity,  if  not 
in  excellence,  to  enable  the  entire  Cath- 
olic population  to  dispense  with  such 
provision  as  the  State  may  make  for 
the  instruction  of  youth.    Into  these 
schools  are  gathered,  for  an  education 
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at  least  untainted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Protestant  Bible,  not  many  less  than  a 
hundred  thousaud  children.  Of  institu- 
tions of  a  higher  order,  whether  for  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  sanatory,  or  strict- 
ly religious  purposes,  whether  called 
asylums,  hospitals,  colleges,  academies, 
or  convents,  the  number  approaches,  if 
it  does  not  pass,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
many  of  them  established  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  endowed  with  splendid  mu- 
nificence. Of  the  money  value  of  this 
enormous  landed  estate,  owned  as  it  is 
for  the  most  part  in  fee-simple  by  one 
or  another  of  &Ye  ecclesiastics  under  no 
accountability  for  their  ownership  to 
any  civil  tribunal,  no  computation  bet- 
ter than  a  conjecture  can  easily  be 
made.  The  "Catholic  Directory" 
which  has  furnished  imperfectly  the 
preceding  data,  is  silent,  for  whatever 
reason,  upon  this  point  If,  however, 
we  consider  the  great  average  size  of 
the  churches,  built  as  they  are  for  the 
finest  effects  of  a  stately  ceremonial,  as 
compared  with  the  mere  preaching- 
houses  of  the  Protestant  sects:  the 
value  of  the  well-chosen  building-sites 
in  New  York  and  the  other  cities,  and 
the  inmiense  costliness  of  the  cathedrals 
and  greater  churches;  if  we  add  in 
almost  every  parish,  tho  ground  and 
buildings  of  the  parochial  and  other 
schools ;  if  we  roughly  guess  the  value 
of  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  of 
St.  Jolin^s  College  at  Fordham,  of  the 
Sisters'  Academy  at  Yonkers,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  at  Rochester,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum  on  Fifth  and 
Madison  Avenues ;  we  may  well  assume 
that  $40,000  would  be  a  low  average 
for  churches,  and  $20,000  for  other  in- 
stitutions; and  upon  such  a  basis  the 
aggregate  worth  of  all  this  property 
must  reach  from  thirty  to  fiHiy  millions 
of  dollars.  Whether  such  an  endow- 
ment, exclusive  of  all  sources  of  annual 
revenue  by  public  largess  or  otherwise, 
is  adequate  or  not  for  the  established 
Church  of  a  State  of  five  millions,  is  a 
question  for  the  future.'*' 

♦  The  total  "  robvcntion/'  in  tho  year  1841,  t« 
tho  Catholic  Church  \n  France  (population,  S5,000- 
000,  almoflt  exclnsiTcly  Catholic),  from  tho  nation- 
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8acb,  then,  are  the  nnmbers,  the  high  Catholic  commuDity  of  the  Northern 
organization,  the  hierarchical  force  of  States  was  deemed  important  enough 
this  great  body ;  such  too,  and  out  of  to  require  the  services  of  three  binhops, 
all  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  its  who  were  thereupon  established  at  Bos- 
members  and  the  recency  of  its  growth,  ton.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  But 
its  vast  corporate  wealth.  That  the  such  became,  before  many  years,  the 
Church  should  grow  in  numbers  was  efTectiye  operation  of  the  physical  causes 
but  the  plain  and  direct  result  of  a  series  just  specified,  that  when  half  that  time 
of  physical  causes, — the  construction  had  passed,  the  number  of  adult  males, 
of  our  great  public  works,  beginning  of  inferior  intelligence,  but  devoted 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  to  attract  the  most  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Church,  and 
faithful  children  of  the  Church  ;  the  obedient  to  its  clergy  with  the  docility 
Irish  famine  to  expel  them ;  the  mis-  of  an  ardent  faith,  had  increased  so  that 
government  of  many  German  States,  their  influence  upon  public  affairs,  un- 
driving  hither  their  population.  That  dcr  a  system  which  allots  the  same 
the  growing  Church  should  be  provided  quantity  of  political  power  to  the  brut- 
in  a  reasonable  degree  with  priests,  ish  man  as  to  the  enlightened,  was  worth 
teachers,  and  places  for  Church  service,  considering.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  most  managers  of  public  a£fkirs  quick  to  dis- 
of  its  members,  would  have  followed  cem  the  uses  of  this  instrument,  if  only 
from  a  less  earnest  zeal  than  they  have  they  might  get  their  hands  upon  the 
commonly  shown.  But  this  magnificent  lever  that  controlled  it  The  way 
expansion  of  solid  wealth  out  of  abject  seemed  shoit  and  plain.  Of  two  great 
penury  calls  for  some  clearer  illustration,  parties,  one  seemed  made  to  attract. 
Perhaps  we  may  add  our  farthing-can-  without  effort  and  by  its  very  nature, 
dle^s  ray  of  light.  the  suffrages  of  an  alien  class,  of  an  ab- 

Hardly  sixty  years  ago  the  slender  ject  caste,  and  of  a  Church  largely  held 
in  disfavor  and  apprehension ;    for  it 

•I  trearary,  depftrtmcnta,  and  oommiuxM  wat  |9,-  made  OStentatious  and  SOnoroUS  profes- 
903  000 

The  entire  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  ik)  «on  of  its  indifference  to  all  SUCh  cir- 

•oon  to  bo  ditoetabiished,  for  a  population  of  noar-  cumstances  as  qualifying  the  one  essen- 

ly  0,000,000,  is  raiued  at  i:i7,0OD,OD0,  or  185.000,-  tial  fact  of  humanity.    It  was  rather  to 

003;  which  indttdos,  however,  in  addition  to  the  xu     i     ^           e  x\        1.1.             i.         i.*  1.  • 

elaaU  of  pwportTmention^ii  nboye,  the  value  ^^^  leaders  of  the  other  party,  whlch  in- 

ofoertalnbountiftil  B0urcc4  of  rerenuo,  capitalised  cluded    great    numbers    of  tilOSe    who 

upon  the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase.     But  looked  askance  upon  alienage,  lowness 

Iho    di"»proportionatety   splendid   endowment  of  ^     ,                     j    Vi  ^-l    t   -^        xi_   j.     -^ 

the  Irish  Church  has  been  one  of  the  chief  grounds  O^    <3egrcc,    and    Catholicity,    that    it 

of  Catholic  and  dissent inisroompitiint  Bccmed  necdful  to  win  such  votes  by 

The  reports  of  various  cliuritable  institutions  to  substantial      evidences      of     ROOd-WllL 

thn  ooinptroller  of  the  State,  in  186S,  show  the  fol-  — ,,                      xi.       r 

lowing  valuation  of  property  owned  by  those  There  arose,  therefore,  a  generous  com- 

named,  over  and  above  their  indebtedness.    There  petition.     What  Democrats  were  re&dy 

to  no  reason  t.  boUeve  that  any  of  the  institutions  ^    ^^    ^^t   of  the   broadness   of  their 

has  over-estimated  iti  own  property :  \       ..,        ^       ^,.*,i. 

Roman   Catholic  OiThan    Asylum,  aVOWed  principles,  for  this  half-OUtcast 

Brooklyn $161,231.43  body.  Whig  managers  were  eager  to  do 

^ i^w  York"!!"!  ^,?!!Z  .^^!r'  -ss  000  00  ^^  "^^^  ^^  disclaiming  the  narrow  pre- 

6t.  J.wph»s  xi^iiii*,  New  York..'.*.  i27,W.oo  judices  confesscd  by  thousanda  of  their 

Society  for  the  Protoction  of  iioman  followers.    If  Democrats  were  content 

8tSt-St^°^b'o^'::::.K:«  to  ««quiesce  «  whatever  conditl.n  of 

That  agrtjcable  writer,  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  his  affairs  should  be  aCCOmpushed  by  the 

Cfmpathctic  paper   in  the   Atlantic   MontfUy  for  popular    will.    Whig    Statesmen    reCOg- 

^^\?^*J5!  *"'  ^^  '"''1°!?^.*^  "°?K  ^r?  nized  the  duty  of  foreseeing  the  inevi- 

Catholic  Brethren  "^  owe  $JO,003,000  worth  of  lands  "**'*'^  •'"^  »-«***'j    v*  awvo^^^^xu^   i,«o  *«»▼* 

and  buildings  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  alone,  table,   and  of  assisting  it.      If  all   the 

This  diooeso  Indndes  only  the  southern  comer  of  efforts  they  put  forth  t^  this  end,  de- 

d:dt^'iS^n?.*?r;.'i':pi::^rb:™  ^-^  --d  eAfective  as  they  wer,^-if  the 

had  aooesi  to  axeeiieat  sources  of  infonnation.  relations  of  subservient  amity  which  the 
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chief  of  these  prescient  managers  had 
maintained  for  a  generation,  through 
much  contumely,  with  that  eminent 
prelate  who  governed  the  Church  in 
New  York — resulted  in  no  great  profit 
to  them  or  their  party,  it  may  help  to 
show  that  an  instinctive  affinity  is 
8tK>nger  than  that  gratitude  which  is 
merely  a  sense  of  heuefits  already  con- 
ferred. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1847,  the  dili- 
gent explorer  of  our  anmial  statutes 
will  find,  almost  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  donations  for  charitable  purposes 
quietly  stowed  away  in  the  depths  of 
the  "Act-making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  government  for  the 
current  year.  Here  and  there  also  be- 
gm  to  appear  special  statutes  for  like 
purposes;  as  for  example,  the  Act  in 
1849  (chap.  279),  appropriating  $9,000 
of  money  raised  by  general  tax  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in 
Bufialo.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
honorable  rivalry  of  parties  was  pro- 
dacing  a  like  r^ult  to  that  which  at- 
tends the  not  dissimilar  emulation  of  a 
public  anction.  The  bids  rose  one  above 
mother  with  a  boldness  which  possibly 
was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  bidders  were  ofiering  what  did  not 
belong  to  them.  From  year  to  year, 
more  and  larger  benefactions  of  this 
class  were  found  necessary  to  *'  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,"  until  in  1866 
they  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  be 
collected  into  a  district  "  Charity  Bill," 
which  has  been  annually  enacted  ever 
nnce,  as  solicitously  as  if,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Mutiny  Act,  all  our  liberties  de- 
pended upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  a  movement  almost  precisely  paral- 
lel, the  yearly  statute-book  has  been  en- 
cumbered annually  to  a  greater  degree 
with  the  enactments  which  authorize 
the  one  for  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
other  for  the  precisely  conterminous 
county,  the  levy  of  such  sums  as  the 
State  deems  adequate  for  municipal 
government,  and  which  prescribe  the 
general  objects  for  which  they  may  be 
expended.  Exactly  in  like  manner, 
there  begin  to  be  discovered  in  these 
"Tax  Levy"  bills,    considerably  less 


than  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  germs 
which  have  fructified  so  bountifully  in 
the  general  "  Charity  Bill "  for  the  State 
at  large.  By  virtue  of  the  enactment 
last  mentioned  the  State  paid  out  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  for  benefactions  un- 
der religious  control,  $129,025.49.  Of 
this  a  Jewish  society  received  $2,484.- 
82 ;  four  organizations  of  the  Protestant 
sects  had  $2,867.03 ;  while  the  trifling 
balance  of  $124,174.14  went  to  the  re- 
ligious purposes  of  the  Establishment 
Looking,  by  way  of  variety,  at  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  data  regarding  the 
strictly  municipal  gifts  lor  like  pur- 
poses, we  find  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  city  that  during 
1867  there  was  paid  to  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical institutions  the  sum  of  near 
$200,000,  aside  from  what  may  lie  hid- 
den in  a  vast  total  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  which  the  details  can  be  found 
only  in  the  report  of  the  "  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction." 
While  there  are  other  benefactions  in 
the  list,  hardly  any  are  for  objects  hav- 
ing even  remotely  a  religious  character, 
and  not  one  for  a  sectarian  object  And 
if  the  proportion  thus  indicated  holds 
good  in  the  State  and  civic  gratuities 
of  1868,  which  exceeds,  we  can  hardly 
say  by  how  much,  the  princely  sum  of 
half  a  million,*  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ob- 
taining its  own,  with,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
of  what  others  might  lay  some  claim 
to. 

But  these  figures  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  favor  with  which  the  Church 
has  been  treated  by  her  children  in 
official  station,  cooperated  with  as  they 
have  been  by  the  well-disposed  outside 
the  fold.t  The  city  of  New  York  has 
certain    great    corporate ,  possessions, 

*  The  Slate  Comptroller  reports  u  paid  by  the 
State  alone  last  year,  to  *'  Orphan  Asylums,  &o.," 
$141,d2&84,  and  adds  that  this  sum  is  oxdnsiTe  of 
$201,030  appropriated  by  the  "  Charity  Bill." 

t  It  is  in  Tiew  of  the  constant  disposition  of  our 
civil  State  to  deal  kindly  and  even  generously  by 
The  Church  that  wo  cannot  but  deprecate,  as  need- 
lessly irritating  to  non-Catholic  citixcns,  and  serv- 
ing no  useful  purpose  to  the  Church,  such  utter- 
ances as  the  following  from  the  lendini;;  Church 
newspaper  of  this  city.  Speaking  of  a  railroad  bill 
lately  pending  before  the  Now  York  Legislature, 
which  would  have  necessitated  the  xcmoval  cf  8C 
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which,  if  not  downright  wealth  to  the 
owner  under  the  management  they  have 
received,  contain  at  least,  like  Itfrs. 
Thrale'a  brewery,  "the  potentiality  of 
wealth,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice," 
80  far  as  such  dreams  had  expanded  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  time.  Sad  stories  have 
bj'cn  hinted  from  time  to  time  within 
these  few  years  past,  of  something  like 
scoundrelism  in  dealing  with  and  get- 
Peter's  Church,  Barclay  Street,  the  Now  York 
Tabid  says,  in  a  recent  nn tuber : 

"We will  only  say  that  the  ftret  stone  of  St.  Pe- 
ter**  Chnrch  token  down  by  a  railroad  woxild,  in 
our  opinion,  inaugurate  such  riots  as  New  York 
has  not  yet  seen.  This  we  say  by  way  of  solemn 
warning.  Let  the  speculators  try  it,  and  they  will 
find  what  we  say  is  true.  St.  Peter's  Church  on 
Barclay  Street  shall  not  bo  desecrated,  lliat  time- 
honored  £ibrio  must  st^sid.  If  the  Catholios  of 
New  York  cannot  protect  St.  Peter's  Church,  and 
preserve  it  for  coining  generations  of  their  brethren, 
they  can  do  nothing;  None  would  deplore  more 
than  we  any  disturbances,  or  tumult,  in  this  or 
any  other  city ;  but  we  say,  and  say  again,  that  an 
unnecessary  railroad  shall  not  run  where  the  most 
dear  and  sacred  of  sanctuaries  stances,  while  there 
are  Catholics  in  Now  York  to  prevent  such  a  dcsc- 
oration." 

Now  no  one  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  the 
last  year  or  two  of  the  administration  of  our  lata 
.\rclibishop  will  have  the  hai-dihood  to  question 
the  power  of  the  eoolesiastical  authorities  to  sum- 
mon, at  a  single  word  a  most  ferocious  mob,  in 
front  of  the  archiopiscopal  palace.    And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  silent  consciousness  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  of  the  authorities,  that 
this  tremendous  power  is  held  in  leash  every  mo- 
ment by  our  eodosiastical  rulers,  does  its  p:irt  in 
securing  ready  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the 
Church.    But  we  i>o!nt  to  the  unbroken  record  of 
public  legislation  and  administration  in  favor  of  all 
Church  interests,  as  an  argument  for  adhering  to 
pcaceftil  processes  so  long  as  these  accomplish  all 
that  every  reasonable  friend  of  our  Establishment 
can  ask.    Wo  plead  with  our  Catholic  fellow-citi- 
ecn  against  the  use  of  needUst  menaces  that  only 
mortify  the  honorable  pride,  and  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  a  weaker  party.    Surely  the  events  of 
1863,  aro  a  sulBcicnt  warning  that  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  our  Catholic  public  are  not  to  bo  trifled 
with ;  and  those  events  are  not  so  easily  forgotten 
that  the  lesson  of  them  requires  to  be  enforced 
with  throats.    Ihe  power  of  the  mub  and  the  riot, 
tuu>,  pcrhnps,  been   providentially  pluced  in   the 
hands  of  the  Church,  in  this  unbelieving  time  and 
nation,  as  the  natural  substitute  for  those  more 
spiritual  weapons— the  interdict  and  the  excommu- 
nication which  seem  to  havo  lost  something  of  their 
ancient  virtue.    But  this  power  should  bo  held  in 
reserve  as  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  Church.    There 
can  be  no  good,  and  may  bo  great  harm,  in  thus 
drawing  it  unneceasarily  ft-om  the  armory  of  the 
Church,  and  brandishing  it  in  the  foce  of  an  un- 
offending and  compliant  publia    The  idea,  in  the 
present  case,  that  a  railroad  ring,  however  woalthy 
and  adrcit,  could  stand  up,  i.i  the  Albany  lobby, 
against  the  influence  of  the  ICstabllshed  dergy,  is 
too  absurd  for  comment 


ting  rid  of  these  vast  properties, — the 
ferries,  docks,  markets,  and  various 
blocks  and  tracts  of  land,— on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  government.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those 
functionaries,  nor  to  conjecture  how 
much  of  the  municipal  property,  so  £sur 
from  having  stolen,  they  have,  with  the 
high  virtue  of  those  who  let  not  their 
left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand 
doetb — who  "  do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame  " — quietly  devoted 
to  the  pious  uses  of  the  Church.  But 
the  last  Comptroller's  report  contains, 
with  regard  to  certain  of  the  real  estate 
which  yet  remains  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, some  interesting  avowals,  by 
which  the  city  government  is  willing  to 
let  its  light  60  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  its  works,  and  glorify  its 
father,  which  is — no  matter  where.  In 
the  schedule  of  city  property  subject  to 
payment  of  ground-rent  (pp.  166-169,) 
we  find  that  the  premises  on  "  51st  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue"  are  leased  to 
the  (Catholic)  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital ;  that  the  lease  is  dated  April 
1,  1857,  is  perpetualy  and  for  the  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar,  which  was  three 
years  in  arrear.  That  the  property  on 
"Slst  and  83d  Streets  and  MacUson 
Avenue "  is  leased  to  the  "  Sisters  of 
Mercy ; "  that  the  lease  (the  date  of 
which  is  not  given),  is  perpetual^  and 
the  annual  rent  One  Dollar,  which, 
however,  had  been  paid  until  within 
two  years  of  the  report.  That  the  land 
on  *'  51st  and  52d  Streets,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Avenues,"  was  leased  April  1, 
1857,  to  "The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,"  perpetually^  for  the  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar.  This  sum,  how- 
ever, it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  has 
been  fully  paid  to  the  end  of  1867. 

Upon  some  part  of  this  property,  or 
upon  another  tract  held  by  a  like  title 
and  upon  similar  terms,  is  ifi  course  of 
erection  the  new  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  intended  to  be  worthy 
of  its  proud  rank  of  metropolitan 
church  of  this  great  commonwealth.* 


*  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Part  on,  in  the  Atlan- 
tie  for  April,  1868,  extolling  the  foresight  of  tho 
late  Archbishop  Ilughos  in  buying  this  tract  at  a 
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From  estimates  of  those  competent  to 
appndse  land  in  New  York,  it  appears 
thai  these  blocks  alone  are  worth  not 
less  than  $3,000,000.*  It  may  be  con- 
daded,  therefore,  that  the  city  would 
get  the  worth  of  this  property,  if  it  ap- 
plied every  payment  upon  the  principal, 
asking  nothing  for  interest,  in  about 
one  million  years. 

Thas  increasingly  munificent  in  their 
proTision  for    the    maintenance    of   a 
church-establishment  have  been  the  rul- 
ers of  an  American  State,  during  a  gen- 
'   eration  noted  for  the  fiercest  onslaughts, 
in  other  lands,  upon  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  in  which  scoffers 
have  pretended  to  discover  more  "  spir- 
itual wickedness "  than  pure  spiritual- 
ity in  the  "high  places"  of  politics, 
hi  so  extraordinary  a  ratio,  too,  has 
this   devout  allotment  of   the  public 
revenues  increased,  that  what  in  1849 
was  but  about  $13,000  and  that  given 
but  grudgingly,  is  grown  to  not  far 
from  $500,000,  in  1868,  bestowed  with 
the  frauk  generosity  of  those  who  give 
of  others'  goods.    If  some  crabbed  rus- 
tic, the  slowness  of  whose  toilsome  gaius 
begets  a  narrow  curiosity  concerning  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  them,  or  whose 
sectarian  jealousy  sets  him  against  the 
Church  of    the    Commonwealth,   shall 
reckon  that  this  rate  of  increase,  far  be- 
yond the  increase  of  the  Church,  will 
bring  the  annual  gift  to  $40,000,000  in 
1918,  and  to  $80,000,000  in  1968,  we 
need  only  smile  at  his  hedge-philoso- 
phy.    It  is  quite  enough   that  these 
benefactions  should  continue  upon  the 
scale  they  have  now  reached  for  a  few 
years  longer.    Every  year  the  Church 
gains  upon  the  sects.    The  generation 
in  which  we  are  proud  to  be  numbered, 
assumes  the  burden  of  the  ages.     When 
our  children  are  men  and  women,  the 
State,  perhaps,  will  have  done  giving 
to  the  Church ;  perhaps  it  will  have  be- 

time  when  other  purchfiBcra  would  not.  But  a 
willingness  to  rink  ono  dollar  a  year  for  a  block  of 
lota  on  Fifth  Avotuc,  any  time  within  fifteen 
ycar»,  rould  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  wild  pns- 
ftton  for  speculation. 

The  article  rcfctTcd  to,  and  its  euccessor  in  the 
At'anHc  for  May,  we  may  be  permitted  to  citc/>(u- 
tiTR,  afi  piictt  jxutificatiws  for  this  paper. 

*  Probably  this  is  much  below  the  present  value. 


gun  soliciting  from  the  Church  instead. 
And  the  wild  reaction  of  irreligion 
which  seems  to  be  sweeping  on  as  it 
has  before  over  Christendom — the  spirit 
which  at  different  times  has  driven 
even  from  every  Catholic  country  the 
Society  of  Jesus  itsAf— should  it  then 
reach  this  favored  commonwealth,  will 
find  the  Church  with  all  its  agencies, 
too  strongly  entrenched  in  the  benefac- 
tions of  these  years  to  be  dislodged. 

No  State-Church,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  fulfils  the  whole  duty  of  its  posi- 
tion, which  fails  to  grasp  and  superin- 
tend the  whole  system  of  education. 
No  graver  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland  or  the 
Church  of  England  than  that  with  the 
enormous  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  suffered  such  vast  populations  to 
be  born,  grow  old,  and  die,  in  the  dead- 
ly darkness  of  ignorance  that  envelops 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  cofiin.  The 
Church  of  New  York,  however  its  ene- 
mies may  malign  it,  will  be  free  from 
this  sin.  So  far  has  it  been  conscious 
of  the  duty,  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
tent that  the  thing  was  done,  unless 
done  by  itself.  The  State  was  manag- 
ing the  matter  in  its  own  rude  way. 
Pretending,  it  is  true,  to  exclude  sec- 
tarian teachings,  it  yet  required  the 
Bible,  which,  wlien  unaccompanied  by 
suitable  comments,  is  confessedly  a  sec- 
tarian book,  to  be  read  in  its  schools. 
No  better  proof  was  needed  that  the 
Church  could  not  abdicate  its  duty. 
Its  efforts  were,  therefore,  two-fold.  It 
sought  to  exclude  sectarianism  from 
the  public  schools;  it  sought  also  to 
make  schools  of  its  own  which  should 
compete  with  the  public  ones,  be  main- 
tained with  the  public  money  without 
being  responsible  to  the  public,  and  in 
time  render  the  State  schools  superflu- 
ous. That  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fonner  object  in  the  vast  success  of  the 
latter  may  be  leen  by  observing  the 
names  of  candidates,  at  every  municipal 
election,  for  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  an  inborn  reseiTC  has  kept  back  from 
other  positions  the  Celtic  adherents  of 
the  dominant  faith,  duty  or  skillful  or- 
ganization crowds  them  into  these  can- 
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didacies,  if  possible  upon  both  the  op- 
posing tickets.  But  the  grand  and 
ultimate  object  of  its  efforts  is  to  make 
schools  of  its  own  which  shall  crowd 
out  by  degrees  the  public  schools,  until 
the  universality,  which  is  the  sole  justi- 
ficatioD  of  the  present  scheme  of  public 
education,  shall  palpably  appear  a  mere 
pretence  of  which  common  honesty  must 
demand  the  suppression;  and  in  this 
object,  dearest  to  the  Church's  heart, 
she  has  received  the  most  efficient  aid 
from  aliens,  and  even  from  enemies. 
The  frantic  Protestantism  which,  when 
Protestants  were  stronger  than  now  and 
Catholics  fewer,  screamed  itself  hoarse 
with  demands  that  the  schools  should 
be  Protestant  or  nothing,  because  Pro- 
testantism was  right  and  ^^  Romanism  " 
was  wrong,  and  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  majority  to  educate  according  to 
its  convictions,  has  furnished  all  the  ar- 
guments the  Church  can  ask  for,  now 
that  it  is  about  attaining  its  majority, 
for  demanding  that  the  common  schools 
shall  be  Catholic  or  nothing.  And  when 
that  point  is  reached,  if  discussion  shall 
be  in  order,  the  mouths  of  the  ultra 
Protestants  at  least  will  be  stopped 
with  their  own  hot  words.  Nor  did 
they  less,  when  the  combat  was  first 
opening,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the 
aspiring  politicians,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  to  concede  in  the  name 
of  fairness  and  equity  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  Catholics.  That 
illustrious  Whig  who  maintained  per 
tot  diserimina  the  serenity  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  little  as  the  Archbishop  could 
perusade  hia  friends  to  vote  for  Whig 
candidates,  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
led  the  slow  movement  of  events.  If 
they  have  reached  his  early  advance 
only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  they 
have  yet  followed  him  as  truly  as  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  suc- 
ceeded, after  four  years,  his  famous  and 
succefslve  predictions  that  it  was  to 
come  "  in  ninety  days." 

In  the  annual  Message,  which  ush- 
ered in  the  year  1839,  Governor  Seward 
is  found  speaking  with  great  tender- 
ness of  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign 


birth.  "  We  must  secure  to  them,"  be 
says,  "  as  largely  as  we  ourselves  enjoy, 
the  inmiunities  of  religious  worship. 
And  we  should  act  no  less  wisely  for  our- 
selves, than  generously  toward  them, 
by  establishing  schools  in  tchich  their  chil- 
dren shall  enjoi/  advantages  of  education 
equal  to  our  own,  with  free  toleration 
of  their  peculiar  creeds  and  instructions?^ 
If  the  hardness  of  his  people's  hearts  in 
1839  forbade  their  acting  at  once  upon 
counsel  that  was  too  "advanced"  for 
them,  he  was  not  dissuaded  from  re- 
peating it  in  the  Message  of  1840. 
"The  children  of  foreigners  ♦  *  » 
arc  too  often  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  system  of  public  education, 
in  consequence  of  prejudices  arising 
from  difference  of  language  or  religion. 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  which  they  may  be  instructed  by 
teachers  speaking  the  same  language 
with  themselves  and  professing  the  »ame 
faith.  *  ♦  *  Occasions  seldom  of- 
fer for  a  trial  of  our  magnanimity  by 
committing  that  trust  [of  education]  to 
persons  differing  from  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage or  religion."  As  magnanimity  is 
a  virtue  of  the  powerful,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  will  be  even  less  fre- 
quent occasion  henceforth  than  when 
Mr.  Seward  was  Governor,  for  its  exer- 
cise by  the  Protestants  of  New  York. 

In  1841  and  1842,  it  is  evident  from 
the  tones  of  the  Messages  that  the  pub- 
lic had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  such 
a  leader.  The  rhetoncal  fervor  which 
distinguished  even  those  early  State- 
papers  of  the  since  renowned  Premier, 
glows  and  coruscates  as  before  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  through  facts  and  fig- 
ures, statements  of  finance,  canals,  and 
commerce,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future ;  but  the  easy  confidence  of  man- 
ner is  wanting  in  the  paragraphs  which 
relate  to  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  At  great  length  the 
good  Governor  deprecates  the  criticism 
which  he  has  evidently  incurred,  and 
defends  his  innocent  proposal  against 
what  seem  to  have  been  violent  attacks. 
He  had  suggested  nothing  worse  than 
"  employing  for  their  instruction  teach- 
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en,  who,  from  their  relations  toward 
than,  might  be  expected  to  secure  their 
coofideiice.*'  For  himself,  he  "in- 
dnlgtd  no  apprehensions  from  the  inllu- 
«»e  of  any  language  or  creed  among 
aa  enlightened  people."  **  To  me  (he 
oontinttes),  the  most  interesting  of  all 
our  lepublican  institutions  is  the  Com- 
mon SchooL  I  seek  not  to  disturb,  in 
any  manner,  its  peaceM  and  assiduous 
exercises,  and,  least  of  all,  with  conten- 
tioDS  about  faith  or  forms." 

To  what  degree  this  vehement  effort 
of  the  Church,  with  such  helpers  as 
these  to  become  independent  of  State 
education,  has  hitherto  been  successful, 
may  be  judged  from  the  data  already 
gifen,  as  well  as  from  the  stately  edi- 
fices which  in  the  parishes  of  every  city, 
iiTal  or  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the 
Staters  school-houses.     Nor  does   the 
Church  longer  stand,  as  once  it  did,  in 
the  attitude  (well  as  the  attitude  be- 
comes Christ's  poor),  of  a  mendicant  at 
the  door  of  the  State-House,  asking  for 
gratuities  toward  the  support  of  its 
separate  schools.    It  has  already  estab- 
lished by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  clear  legal  light  of  its  orphan  asy- 
lams,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  lib- 
eral as  they  are  in  the  degree  of  be- 
reavement required  for    admission  to 
their  scholastic  privileges,  to  an  equal 
participation  in  all  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  for   school   purposes  in  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  their  number 
of   pupils.*     It    remains    to    be  seen 
whether  so  baleful  a  result  will  ensue 
from  this  recent  decision  as  was  pro- 
duced in   Louisiana  many  years    ago 
by  a  humane  enactment  forbidding  the 
separation  of  slave  children  under  five 
years  of  age  from  their  parents.    The 
number  of  colored  orphans  of  less  than 
that  tender  age  daily  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  was 
such  as  might  have  appalled  a  humani- 
tarian who  did  not  know  the  state  of 
the  law. 

Thus  having  begun  with  the  demand 
that  public  schools  be  made  rigorously 
secular ;  having  then  obtained  that  seo- 

•  SI.  Patrick**  Orphan  Aiylum  T«.  Board  of  £j- 
ueatiom,  JRoehtsUr, 


tarian  schools  be  supported  by  the  Stat^ 
the  only  remaining  step  toward  com- 
plete ecclesiasticism  in  education  is 
now  vehemently  urged,  that  all  secular 
schools  shall  be  abolished  as  mere  sem- 
inaries of  atheism.  Then,  and  then 
only,  in  the  view  of  Ths  Catholie  World, 
for  May,  1868,  will  public  education  be 
put  upon  its  true  ground ;  *  the  ground 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  done  for 
universal  education  in  Italy  and  Spain^ 
and  from  which  that  service  has  been 
lately  dislodged  with  violence  in  Aus- 
tria and  France.  The  demand  here,  in 
short,  is  exactly  what  it  is  in  Ireland^ 
where,  as  well  as  here,  a  timid  Protes- 
tant minority  is  trying  to  make  what 
terms  it  can.  What  some  one  says  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bish- 
ops toward  Mr.  Qladstone  and  his  min- 
istry, might  be  said  as  correctly  of  thfi 
position  of  our  New  York  Church. 
*^  The  educational  question  is  still  plain- 
ly one  of  the  rocks  ahead,  as  the  bish- 
ops insist  on  the  public  schools  being 
divided  amongst  the  different  religious 
denominations,  or,  at  all  events,  on 
having  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  or 
of  the  educational  funds,  handed  over 
to  the  Catholic  clergy ;  in  other  words, 
they  seek  what  they  seek  here,  and 
would  like  to  get  everywhere,  but  what 
every  government  in  Europe,  even  in 
Catholic  countries,  now  denies  them.*' 

Nor  is  the  step  a  long  or  a  difficult 
one  which  separates  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  from  the  one  longed  for 
as  an  ultimate  settlement.  Even  while 
wo  write,  the  Bill  which  shall  do  the 
business,  having  been  maturely  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
**  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies," 
has  been  reported  favorably  to  that 
body.  Its  first  section,  which  contains 
its  substance  is  a  simple  provision  that 
"  Whenever  there  shall  be  or  has  been 
established  and  maintained  in  any  city 
of  this  State  any  free  school  or  schools 
in  which  not  less  than  two  hundred 
children  have  been  or  are  taught  and 
educated  gratuitously  it  shall  be  the 

*  Bee  also  an  article  in  the  American  EducaiiwuA 
JHonthly,  for  Jonuaryt  1869,  on  '•  The  Catholio  View 
of  Education  in  the  United  StateSb"* 
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duty  of  Buch  city  or  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  county  of  which  such 
city  is,  a  whole  or  a  part,  to  make  pro- 
vision from  year  to  year  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  school  or  schools." 

It  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide 
as  a  door ;  but  it  is  enough.  Only  let 
it  pass,  and  what  the  Church  asks  for 
in  vain  in  Ireland,  what  it  has  had 
wrested  from  it  in  Austria  and  Italy,  it 
will  have  once  and  forever  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  it  will  not  pass — at 
this  session ;  but  the  Church  can  bide 
her  time.  In  some  not  distant  year 
parties  may  not  be  so  adjusted  in  the 
Legislature  as  now.  When  the  day 
comes  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
discrimination  which  provided  in  the 
last  Senate  that  this  particular  commit- 
tee should  contain  a  majority  of  Cath- 
olics, small  as  was  their  minority  in  the 
Senate ;  which  has  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent Senate  that  a  majority  should  be 
made  up  of  Catholics  and  certain  allies 
©f  the  Protestant  name  who  are  ready  to 
maintain  the  great  system  of  Catholic 
schools  by  public  largess,  on  condition 
that  their  own  little  scheme  of  sectarian 
education  may  nibble  at  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  their  master's  table ;  that  such 
discrimination  will  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  are  cared  for.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  passing  the  bill,  it  will  be 
harder  yet  to  repeal  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while,  if 
any  one  should  prefer  mere  superficial 
or  external  signs  of  supremacy,  to  notice 
a  few  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  city 
of  New  York  itself.  Not  many  a  State- 
Church  in  the  present  age  imposes  the 
test  of  membership  as  a  condition  to 
holding  civil  office.  The  Church  in 
Austria  does  not ;  in  England  it  has  not 
for  forty  years;  in  Prance  not  for 
eighty.  It  does  not  yet  in  New  York. 
How  near  it  comes  to  it  may  be  partly 
guessed  by  any  one  who  will  look  over 
a  list  of  New  York  elective  officers  with 
the  discriminating  sense  of  him  who 
"  knew  the  stranger  was  an  American 
from  his  name,  OTlaherty."  If  the  in- 
ference from  nationality  should  be 
deemed  illusive,  because  not  all  Irish- 


men are  Catholics,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Catholics  who  are  not  Irish 
will  far  more  than  make  such  an  error 
good.  Such  researches  would  show  a 
judiciary  adorned  with  the  names  of 
Shaudley,  ConoUy,  Hogan,  and  Dennis 
Quinn,  and  would  lead  us  into  very 
green  fields  of  nomenclature ;  but  some 
one  else  has  prepared,  from  better  data 
than  mere  names,  the  following  summary 
of  Irish  office-holders  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  1868 : 

Sheriff, 

Register, 

Comptroller, 

City  Chamberlain, 

Corporation  Counsel, 

Police  Commissioner, 

President  of  the  Croton  Board, 

Acting  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Council- 
men, 

Clerk  of  the  Common  Council, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Councilmen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, 

Five  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Record, 

All  the  Civil  Justices, 

All  but  two  of  the  Police  Justices, 

All  the  Police  Court  Clerks, 

Three  out  of  four  Coroners, 

Two  Members  of  Congress, 

Three  out  of  five  State  Senators, 

Eighteen  out  of  twenty-on©  Membcrt 
of  Assembly, 

Fourteen-ninetecnths  of  the  Common 
Council,  and 

Eight-tenths  of  the  Supervisors. 

Nor  would  even  a  tabular  statement 
of  office-holders,  however  complete,  ful- 
ly illustrate  the  influence  of  Our  Church 
upon  politics,  unless  it  could  include 
also  all  those  non-Catholic  officers  or 
candidates,  from  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  down — or  up — ^who  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  be  liberal  contributors 
to  Catholic  charities  or  building- 
funds,  or  promptly-paying  pew-owners 
in  one  or  more  Catholic  churches.*  So 
far  does  the  Church  permit  its  favorite 


•  "  Our  Eoman  Catholio  Brethren,"*  who  tta> 
nishcd  Mr.  Parton  vith  bis  data,  havo  slilyinen- 
tionod  to  him  this  Bouroe  of  sopport.  Sec  his  papers. 
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dogma  of  justification  by  works  to  ex- 
tend, even  to  those  whose  words  frankly 
deny  the  faith. 

Nor  do  the  officers  of  this  great  mu- 
nicipality, whether  of  the  Church,  or 
merely  chosen  by  the  Church  trusting 
in  their  fidelity,  fail  in  any  way  to  ad- 
minister its  affairs  entirely  to  the 
Churches  satisfaction.  We  have  seen 
already  something  of  the  open-handed- 
ness  which  has  bestowed  millions  in 
yalue  of  the  best  lauds  belonging  to  the 
city  in  perpetuity  upon  the  dominant 
Church.  Not  less  faithfully  are  the 
minor  details  of  civic  government  con- 
dacted  in  recognition  of  the  broad 
space  which  separates  the  sects  from 
the  Establishment.  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Council  might,  in- 
deed, be  grieved,  should  Dr.  Adams  of 
Madison  Square,  or  Bishop  Potter,  or 
Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Tabernacle,  yield 
to  our  common  destiny ;  but  their  offi- 
cial tears  may  fiow  only  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  Archbishop  Hughes*  death ; 
his  funeral  only  may  be  graced  by  the 
corporate  presence,  in  countless  car- 
riages, with  rich  profusion  of  gloves 
and  scarfs.  They  might  well  be  pleased, 
should  a  new  Trinity,  or  a  new  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  prepare  to  raise  its 
graceful  outlines  in  grander  proportions, 
in  some  new  quarter ;  but  their  cere- 
monial joy  may  only  be  expressed  by 
their  presence  when  the  comer-stone  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathe:iral  is  laid  upon  soil 
which  the  city  has  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  our  rulers  desire  still  to  be 
tolerant,  the  sects  of  dissent  may  yet 
find  their  way  to  their  temples,  in  such 
quiet  as  the  streets  may  chance  to  afford 
them ;  but  to  those  of  the  Establish- 
ment alone  can  it  be  permitted  to  cover 
the  pavements  of  a  Sunday  with  the 
dense  processions  and  the  crashing 
brazen  music  of  an  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony, closing  the  most  public  thor- 
ough&res  to  other  circulation,  forbid- 
ding access  to  other  churches  that  hap- 
pen to  be  upon  the  route,  and  suspend- 
ing, by  their  clangor  and  clamor,  what- 
ever services  such  churchea  may  be  en- 
deavoring to  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  strict  letter  of  our  hitherto  unad- 


justed law  such  proceedings  are  not 
technically  permissible — as  could,  per- 
haps, be  practically  ascertained  by  sta- 
tioning a  brass  band  at  the  door  of  St 
Stephen's  during  high  mass,  with  in- 
structions to  play  "  Boyne  Water  "  for 
an  hour  unless  earlier  interrupted ;  but 
the  authority  which  is  above  literal 
law,  is  evinced  by  the  squads  of  uni- 
formed police  which  march  before  the 
processions  of  the  Establishment,  and 
clear  the  way  of  mere  travellers.  How 
beautiful  was  that  vindication  of  the 
ascendency  of  religion  over  worldly 
interest  which  was  telegraphed  over  the 
country  on  the  night  of  March  17  I  It 
had  been  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  commonwealth.  A  train 
of  religious  devotees,  so  long  as  to  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  hours  to  pass  in 
unbroken  column  any  point,  commem- 
orated the  holy  day  by  marching ;  and 
nothing,  it  was  announced,  maiTed  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion  but  the  cruise 
of  a  carman  who  sought  to  cross  the 
enormous  line,  but  was  terribly  beaten 
hy  the  police^  so  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  What  can  have  tempted 
the  carman  (who  should  in  some  way 
be  connected  with  the  Secular  Carmen 
of  the  old  Romans),  to  his  outrage, 
does  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Perhaps,  among  the 
thousands  whom  this  vast  column  de- 
tained from  their  engagement,  whether 
to  take  a  train  or  a  steamer,  or  to  take 
up  a  note  at  bank,  or  to  call  a  physi- 
cian, or  to  reach  a  deatli-bed,  this 
worldly-minded  man  deemed  his  duty 
to  his  load  of  goods  more  important 
than  the  rest.  But  the  sharp  discipline 
that  he  incurred  may  well  remind  us 
of  the  scourging  of  the  money- changers, 
and  forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  republic 
whose  defenders  enforce  so  ethereal  a 
spirituality  even  in  the  most  tumultu- 
ous scenes  of  worldly  traffic* 

•  They  manapro  theso  things  better— or  tit  least 
iiffercntly  —  in  Catholic  Franco.  Wo  translate 
Art.  46  of  tho  Organic  Articles  of  (he  Convention 
[with  Ihe  Popo)  of  the  26th  Messidn-,  Year  IX.  «*No 
religious  ceremony  shall  take  place  outside  of  the 
edifices  Qpn<ecratcd  to  the  Catholic  worship,  in 
places  where  there  are  temples  consecrated  to  dif- 
ferent worships." 
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ThHs,  while  'state-religions  have  been 
toppling,  and  tumbling  all  over  Chris- 
tendom; thus,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  materialism  and  rationalism, 
have  the  people  of  this  anciently  Pro- 
testant State  been  settling  upon  eternal 
foundations  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Not  wilfully  or  consciously;  "they 
boilded  better  than  they  knew."  While 
for  the  most  part  they  were  wishing, 
perhaps,  no  good  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  some  in- 
tangible, "  spirit  of  republicanism,"  or  to 
gome  imaginary,  non-existent  constitu- 
tional safeguard  against  establish- 
ments,* they  were  in  fact  endowing  it 
with  wealth  from  the  public  treasury 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  its  new  pro- 
motion, to  be  held  and  administered 
under  circumstances  of  freedom  and  ir- 
responsibility which  might  be  envied  in 
the  Vatican  itself.  In  no  European 
country,  we  say  it  with  some  confidence, 
has  the  clergy  of  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment its  hands  more  nearly  closed  upon 
the  whole  system  of  public  education 
than  here  in  New  York.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  is  the  hierarchy  of  an  establish- 
ment appointed  by  the  Papal  See  in 
such  absolute  independence  of  the  civil 
government  as  here.  Even  in  the  ages 
called  "  dark,"  monarchs  have  preferred 
long  and  savugo  wars  to  submitting  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  their 
own  dominions  in  whose  nomination 
they  had  no  voice,  and  at  this  day  the 
weakest  sovereign  would  hardly  endure 
it  from  the  boldest  Pope. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  the  Church  in  New 
York  may  boast  itself  as  favored  be- 
yond its  sisters  in  any  Christian  land, 
it  is  the  tenure  by  which  it  holds  its 
temporalities  —  those  worldly  posses- 
sions without  which  a  Church  might, 
indeed,  be  spiritual,  but  could  hardly 
sustain  its  unequal  conflict  with  carnal 


•Tho  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  Congren 
alono  from  mftking  a  '*  lair  respecting  an  establish* 
ment  of  religion/*  The  oonstitntion  of  New  York 
contains  no  such  prohibitions,  although  it  seeks  to 
Mcare  '*  tlie  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religions 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference.**  Dissent  is  similarly  protected  in 
most  European  countries. 


powers.  In  this  tenure  of  its  property, 
more  than  in  all  else,  does  it  find  a 
strong  grasp  upon  its  laity,  an  inde- 
pendence of  civic  government  which 
defies  interference,  and  a  perpetuity 
which,  distinctly  protected  as  it  is  by 
the  State  law  and  even  by  Federal  Con- 
stitution, may  laugh  at  threatened 
change.  Chifh^hes  before  have  been 
richer ;  but  their  wtealth  only  tempted 
spoliation  by  governments.  Before 
Henry  VIII.,  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  in  spite  of  mort- 
main statutes,  held  half  the  acres  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  seen  that  a  "  Re- 
formation "  would  be  a  way  of  unclasp- 
ing the  hand,  and  distributing  the 
wealth ;  and  the  **  Reformation  "  came. 
The  Church  deemed  itself  rich  enough 
in  France,  in  1789 ;  in  Italy,  in  1849, 
in  1859,  even  so  late  as  1866 ;  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  just  passed.  But  in  all 
those  countries  it  was  possible  for  the 
State,  convulsed  with  a  great  idea  and 
a  great  necessity,  to  declare  these  vast 
estates  to  be  only  entrusted  to  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  certain 
public  duties  of  education  or  religious 
instruction,  and  by  legislative  act  to 
assume  at  once  the  duties  it  judged  to 
have  been  ill-discharged,  and  the  funds 
devoted  to  theif  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Massachusetts,  the  estates 
which  from  antiquity  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Congregational  Churches 
once  by  law  established,  were  quietly 
transferred  in  hundreds  of  cases,  half  a 
century  ago,  to  the  teaching  of  an  op- 
posite faith,  by  the  simple  action  of  a 
numerical  majority  in  each  parish  in 
favor  of  the  change. 

But  against  every  one  of  these  various 
forms  of  assault  our  church  property 
here  is  protected  by  its  tenure,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  in  each 
parish  a  "Religious  Society,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  statutes,  with  its  board  of 
trustees  and  everything  convenient  for 
holding  property.  But  it  holds  none. 
It  has  been  a  convenience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  ;  it  serves  still  as 
a  convenient  executive  organization  for 
the  performance  of  certain    parochial 
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boflittess.    The  owner  of  lbs  church,  its 
land,  its  parsonage,  ita  school-houses, 
snd  all  its  multiform    accessories,   is 
tike  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  it 
stands.    Nor  must  it  be  fancied  that  he 
owns  it  in  an  official  character,  such  as 
that  of  the  *'  corporations  sole  "  of  the 
English  law ;  or  in  any  legal  sense  as 
trostee,  expressly  or   by   implication. 
No  freeholder  owns  his  plot  of  ground 
more  absolutely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out responsibility  or  liability  to  account 
to  any  man  therefor,  than  John  McClos- 
kej  owns  the  church-property  in  the 
Arch-diocese  of  New  York,  or  8.  V. 
Ryan  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  long  accumulat- 
ing dimes  often  thousand  believers  have 
bought   the    ground    and   reared  the 
splendid  structure,  while  the  convey- 
aoce  is  made  to  the  single  ecclesiastic 
who  13  oversepr  of  a  hundred  flocks; 
bat  if  no  trust  be  expressed  in  the 
grant  (and  none  erer  is),  none,  by  our 
hWf  can  be  implied.    So  far  as  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  affect  the  case, 
the  owner  of  these  vast  estates  may  to- 
morrow sell  the  schools  for  cotton-fac- 
tories, the  churches  for  skating-rinks, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in   the  dry- 
goods  trade.    Can  a  nobler  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  fidelity  of  these  prelates, 
than  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  these  many  millions  of 
property  depends  solely,  without  the 
protection  of  law,  upon  their  personal 
honor,  invigorated  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  a  little  private  per- 
loasion? 

The  simplicity  of  this  tenure  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  of  daily  oc- 
currence. A  congregation  of  poor  Ger- 
mans in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
having  expended  $50,000  in  buying 
land  and  building  upon  it  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  desired  to  borrow  the 
small  balance  necessary  for  its  entire 
completion.  Its  priest,  accordingly, 
makes  the  formal  application  to  a  Sav- 
ings Bank.  The  abstract  of  title  pro- 
aented  for  approval  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Bank,  shows  the  various  parcels 
composing  the  tract  centreing  at  last  in 
one  John  Timon,  who  is  known  extrin- 


sically,  though  nothing  on  the  record 
shows  it,  to  have  been  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  Next  appears  the  will  of 
John  Timon,  devising  all  his  property 
to  one  John  Loughlin.  Bo  John  Lough- 
lin,  who  happens  to  be  Bishpp  of 
Brooklyn,  executes  alone  a  mortgage 
upon  the  land  and  buildings  to  the 
Savings  Bank;  and  no  doubt  before 
this  has  delivered  to  Timon^s  succes- 
sor a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  his  vast 
estates  in  western  New  York,  or  else 
has  executed  a  will  which,  like  Bishop 
Timon's,  transfers  all  his  property  at 
his  death  to  some  other  prelate,  and 
saves  it  from  the  doubtful  orthodoxy 
of  those  who  might  have  been  his  law- 
ful heirs. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  trifling 
part  in  this  transaction  played  by  the 
"trustees"  of  the  corporation.  Under 
the  Act  of  1863,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  steps  taken  in  the  legalization  of 
our  State  hierarchy,  the  function  of 
trustees  so  nearly  disappears,  that  it 
may  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  argu- 
ment. 

When  we  mention  that  provision  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  United  States 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  subd.  1,)  which  pro- 
hibits the  interference  with  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  such  ar- 
rangements as  these,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  wild  spoliation  as  under 
Henry  VIII.,  or  from  disestablishment 
on  grounds  of  expediency  as  in  the 
countries  just  named.  Until  a  revolu- 
tion which  shall  shatter  the  defences 
of  the  national  Constitution,  no  earthly 
sovereignty  has  power  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  her  splendid  endowments ;  while 
her  security  against  the  insidious 
growth  of  heresy  within  her  fold, 
against  such  internal  change  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  ancient  churches 
Unitarian,  and  in  New  York  has  made 
so  many  Congregational  churches  Pres- 
byterian, is  no  less  complete.  As  the 
parish  owns  nothing,  the  majority  or 
the  totality  of  the  parish  can  be  of  no 
more  avail  in  directing  the  use  of 
church  property  than  the  fly  that  buzz- 
es about  the  aJtar-candles.    Outsiders, 
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ThHs,  while  'fitate-religions  hare  been 
toppling,  and  tumbling  all  over  Chris- 
teudom;  thus,  in  this  nineteenth  ccn- 
tur}'  of  materialism  and  rationalism, 
have  the  people  of  this  anciently  Pro- 
testant State  been  settling  upon  eternal 
foundations  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Not  wilfully  or  consciously;  "they 
builded  better  than  they  knew."  While 
for  the  most  part  they  were  wishicg, 
perhaps,  no  good  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  some  in- 
tangible, "  spirit  of  republicanism,"  or  to 
some  imaginary,  non-existent  constitu- 
tional safeguard  against  establish- 
ments,* they  were  in  fact  endowing  it 
with  wealth  from  the  public  treasury 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  its  new  pro- 
motion, to  be  held  and  administered 
under  circumstances  of  freedom  and  ir- 
responsibility which  might  be  envied  in 
the  Vatican  itself.  In  no  European 
country,  we  say  it  with  some  confidence, 
has  the  clergy  of  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment its  hands  more  nearly  closed  upon 
the  whole  system  of  public  education 
than  here  in  New  York.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  is  the  hierarchy  of  an  establish- 
ment appointed  by  the  Papal  See  in 
such  absolute  independence  of  the  civil 
government  as  here.  Even  in  the  ages 
called  "  dark,"  monarchs  have  preferred 
long  and  saviige  wars  to  submitting  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  their 
own  dominions  in  whose  nomination 
they  had  no  voice,  and  at  this  day  the 
weakest  sovereign  would  hardly  endure 
it  from  the  boldest  Pope. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  the  Church  in  New 
York  may  boast  itself  as  favored  be- 
yond its  sisters  in  any  Christian  land, 
it  is  the  tenure  by  which  it  holds  its 
temporalities  —  those  worldly  posses- 
sions without  which  a  Church  might, 
indeed,  be  spiritual,  but  could  hardly 
sustain  its  unequal  conflict  with  carnal 

*The  Federal  Constitution,  prohibits  Covgresi 
alono  from  making  a  '*  law  respecting  an  ostahllgh* 
memt  of  religion.'*  Tho  constitution  of  New  York 
contains  no  such  prohibitions,  although  it  seeks  to 
tecare  **  tlio  froe  exorcise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference.*'  IHssent  is  similarly  protected  in 
most  European  countries. 


powers.  In  this  tenure  of  its  pro 
more  than  in  all  else,  does  it  \ 
strong  grasp  upon  its  laity,  an 
pendenco  of  civic  government 
defies  interference,  and  a  perp 
which,  distinctly  protected  as  it 
the  State  law  and  even  by  Federa! 
stitution,  may  laugh  at  thres 
change.  Chifrches  before  have 
richer ;  but  their  wealth  only  tei 
spoliation  by  governments. 
Henry  VIII.,  the  "  dead  hand  "  of 
siastical  corporations,  in  spite  of 
main  statutes,  held  half  the  acres 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  seen  that  a 
formation  "  would  be  a  way  of  ue 
ing  the  hand,  and  distributing 
wealth ;  and  the  "  Reformation  " 
The  Church  deemed  itself  rich  c 
in  France,  in  1789;  in  Italy,  in 
in  1859,  even  so  late  as  1866 ;  in 
in  the  year  just  passed.  But 
those  countries  it  was  possible  f 
State,  convulsed  with  a  great  id< 
a  great  necessity,  to  declare  thes 
estates  to  be  only  entrusted  1 
Church  for  the  execution  of  ( 
public  duties  of  education  or  rel 
instruction,  and  by  legislative 
assume  at  once  the  duties  it  jud 
have  been  ill-discharged,  and  the 
devoted  to  theif  exercise.  On  th( 
hand,  in  Massachusetts,  the  < 
which  from  antiquity  had  been 
cated  to  the  Congregational  Ch 
once  by  law  established,  were  < 
transferred  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
century  ago,  to  the  teaching  of  ; 
posite  faith,  by  the  simple  actioi 
numerical  majority  in  each  par 
favor  of  the  change. 

But  against  every  one  of  these  ^ 
forms  of  assault  our  church  pr 
here  is  protected  by  its  tenure,  th 
of  the  State,  and  the  Constituti 
the  United  States.  There  is  ii 
parish  a  *'  Religious  Society,"  ai 
called  in  the  statutes,  with  its  bo 
trustees  and  everything  convenic 
holding  property.  But  it  holds 
It  has  been  a  convenience  for  tL 
pose  of  raising  money ;  it  serves 
a  convenient  executive  organizat 
the  performance  of  certain    pa: 
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buabess.    The  owner  of  the  cbiircb,  its 
Undf  its  parsonage,  its  school-houses, 
and  all  its  multiform    accessories,   is 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  it 
ttands.    Nor  must  it  be  fancied  that  he 
owns  it  in  an  official  character,  such  as 
that  of  the  "  corporations  sole ''  of  the 
English  law;  or  in  any  legal  sense  as 
trostee,  expressly  or    by   implication. 
No  freeholder  owns  his  plot  of  ground 
more  absolutely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out responsibility  or  liability  to  account 
to  any  man  therefor,  than  John  McClos- 
kej  owns  the  church-property  in  the 
Arch-diocese  of  New  York,  or  S.  V. 
Ryan  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  long  accumulat- 
ing dimes  often  thousand  believers  have 
bought  the    ground    and   reared  the 
splendid  structure,  while  the  convey- 
aoce  is  made  to  the  single  ecclesiastic 
who  is  cTerseer  of  a  hundred  flocks ; 
bat  if  no  trust  be  exprcssscd  in  the 
grant  (and  none  ever  is),  none,  by  our 
law,  can  be  implied.    So  far  as  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  affect  the  case, 
the  owner  of  these  vast  estates  may  to- 
morrow sell  the  schools  for  cotton-fac- 
tories, toe  churches  for  skating-rinks, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade.    Can  a  nobler  tribute  be 
P^d  to  the  fidelity  of  these  prelates, 
than  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  due  ad- 
ounistration  of  these  many  millions  of 
property  depends  solely,  without  the 
protection  of  law,  upon  their  personal 
honor,  invigorated  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  a  little  private  per- 
masion? 

The  simplicity  of  this  tenure  may  be 
illnstrated  by  an  example  of  daily  oc- 
currence. A  congregation  of  poor  Ger- 
mans in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
having  expended  $50,000  in  buying 
land  and  building  upon  it  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  desired  to  borrow  the 
imall  balance  necessary  for  its  entire 
completion.  Its  priest,  accordingly, 
makes  the  formal  application  to  a  Sav- 
ings Bank.  The  abstract  of  title  pre- 
sented for  approval  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Bank,  shows  the  various  parcels 
composing  the  tract  centreing  at  last  in 
one  John  Timon,  who  is  known  extrin- 


sically,  though  nothing  on  the  record 
shows  it,  to  have  been  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  Next  appears  the  will  of 
John  Timon,  devising  all  his  property 
to  one  John  Loughlin.  Bo  John  Lough- 
lin,  who  happens  to  be  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  executes  alone  a  mortgage 
upon  the  land  and  buildings  to  the 
Savings  Bank;  and  no  doubt  before 
this  has  delivered  to  Timon's  succes- 
sor a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  his  vast 
estates  in  western  New  York,  or  else 
has  executed  a  will  which,  like  Bishop 
Timon^s,  transfers  all  his  property  at 
his  death  to  some  other  prelate,  and 
saves  it  from  the  doubtful  orthodoxy 
of  those  who  might  have  been  his  law- 
ful heirs. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  trifling 
part  in  this  transaction  played  by  the 
"trustees"  of  the  corporation.  Under 
the  Act  of  1863,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  steps  taken  in  the  legalization  of 
our  State  hierarchy,  the  function  of 
trustees  so  nearly  disappears,  that  it 
may  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  argu- 
ment. 

When  we  mention  that  provision  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  Unitc^l  States 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  subd.  1,)  which  pro- 
hibits the  interference  with  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  such  ar- 
rangements as  these,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  wild  spoliation  as  under 
Henry  VIIL,  or  from  disestablishment 
on  grounds  of  expediency  as  in  the 
countries  just  named.  Until  a  revolu- 
tion which  shall  shatter  the  defences 
of  the  national  Constitution,  no  earthly 
sovereignty  has  power  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  her  splendid  endowments ;  while 
her  security  against  the  insidious 
growth  of  heresy  within  her  fold, 
against  such  internal  change  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  ancient  churches 
Unitarian,  and  in  New  York  has  made 
so  many  Congregational  churches  Pres- 
byterian, is  no  less  complete.  As  the 
parish  owns  nothing,  the  majority  or 
the  totality  of  the  parish  can  be  of  no 
more  avail  in  directing  the  use  of 
church  property  than  the  fly  that  buzz- 
es about  the  aJtar-candles.    Outsiders, 
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aliens  to  this  Israel,  look  on  with  a  cer- 
tain interest  at  such  an  insurrection 
against  Episcopal  authority  as  took 
place  the  other  day  at  Auburn.  But 
how  ean  the  result  of  such  conflicts, 
howemjr  violent  or  prolonged,  be  other 
than  it  has  already  been  in  that  **  Holy 
Family"  Church— now  once  more  a 
Happy  Family — submission  and  obe- 
dience ?  * 

Since  the  main  question  seems  to  be 
settled  upon  this  basis,  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  in  the  language  of  a  New 
York  ecclesiastic  to  some  earnest  Pro- 
testant who  had  murmured  against  the 
actual  state  of  things,  "  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?"  Clearly, 
every  citizen,  whether  he  fancies  it  or 
not,  is  bound  to  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  find  an  answer.  We  do 
not  seek  to  supply  the  answer.  Wc 
would  barely  suggest  tliat  many  things 
yet  remain,  in  our  institutions,  usages, 
and  laws,  that  are  the  product  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  and  are  incongru- 
ous with  the  present,  and  need  modi- 
fication and  adjustment  to  fit  the  change 
of  <;ircurastances.  Whether  it  might 
be  worth  while,  in  the  absence  of  any 
existing  power  having  the  interest  and 
the  ability  to  counter-balance  the  power 
of  the  Church — one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  labors  of  monarchs  in  every 
other  Christian  land — ^to  set  up  some 


*  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  French  rural  com- 
mtme,  not  many  years  ago,  from  Catholics  bocaino 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  common  movement,  Pro- 
testants. The  church-property  was  at  once  tmns- 
forrcd  to  them  by  the  government,  for  Protestant 
service.  Whatever  change  of  opinion  roiarht  oc- 
cur In  Now  York,  the  church  might  defy  such 
an  outrage  against  its  rights  of  property.  But  if 
a  Protestant  congregation  should  (or  a  majority 
of  it),  turn  Catholic,  the  transfer  would  bo  easy 
and  rapid. 


other  sovereignty  than  that  of 
personal  "people,"  is  a  questic 
which  our  friends  of  the  *'  Impe 
newspaper,    and    very    likely 
many  zealous  Protestants,  mig 
the  affirmative.      Our  own  ju 
would  be  that  it  is  too  late 
such  expedient;  and  our  only 
tions  would  relate  to  minor  : 
It  would  no  doubt  bo  suitable 
ample,  if  not  necessary,  that 
premacy  of  the  Church  should  b 
nized  in  our  legal  holidays.    I 
not  be  difficult  to  observe  the 
March,  dear  as  it  is  to  the  heart 
York,  and  cease  the  cold  and  ] 
tory  celebration  of  the  22d  of  F< 
It  is  already  demanded  that  tl 
and  National  Thanksgiving  a 
annually  appointed  for  the  8th 
cember,  which  is  the  Feast  of  tl 
maculate    Conception    of   the 
Virgin  Mary,"    being    **  the    1 
Feast    of   the    United    States.' 
things  may  be  trifles ;  but  diffe 
trifles  produces  discord ;    and 
is  enmity  and  war.     "  A  house 
against    itself   cannot    stand." 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  r 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  tl 
desirable,  may  yet  see  the  necc 
deferring  to  it  as  actual  and  ii 
ble.    While  one  large  class  of  « 
zens  is  rejoicing  over  the  moi 
but  peaceful  revolution  of  wl 
have  been  the  dispassionate  hi 
can  the  other  and  dissatisfied  < 
better  than  lay  to  their  own  he 
advice  which  they  have  lavishc 
the  subjugated  citizens  of  the  re 
States,  and  since  the  change  is 
complished  fact,  accommodate 
selves  with  alacrity  to  their  ni 
tions,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ? 
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I. 


Tdce  dragged  bo  slowly  while  they 
were  waitiilg  for  the  appointment,  that 
His.  Day  Brooks,  whose  days  were  as 
impatient  of  a  yacuum  as  Nature  was 
<mce  said  to  be,  began  to  think  about 
tableaux.     All  the  city  people,  who 
were  in  their  country-houses,  had  called 
01  each  other,  boasted  of,  exchanged, 
and  eaten  of  the  early  fruits  of  hot- 
house and  garden — talked  about  pear- 
crops,  and  culture,  and  introduced  their 
hones  to  the  country  roads ;  the  Bishop 
had  come  and  gone ;  the  little  stone- 
chapel  had  been  consecrated  by  him, 
and  as  the  summer  waxed,  and  the  heat 
hicreased,  Mr.  Day  Brooks  became  rest- 
less and  anxious.    Nobody  was  more 
disturbed  by  this  fact  than  his  wife. 
"What  shall  I  do  with  him,"  she  asked 
herself,  and  she  kept  on  asking  till  she 
obtjuned  the  answer,  "  Tahleaux.^^ 

Tableaux  would  keep  them  all  busy 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  they  were 
oyer,  there  would  be  something  to  talk 
about.  So  Mrs.  Brooks  began  to  plan. 
While  she  was  writing  out  her  recol* 
lections  of  successful  entertainments  of 
the  kind  proposed,  of  dresses  worn,  of 
attitudes  effectiye,  her  fancy  ran  away 
with  her,  and  she  sat  with  her  pen  in 
her  hand,  looking  at  a  photograph  of 
*  Turner's  Shipwreck  "  on  the  opposite 
wall,  in  a  smiling  abstraction,  which 
betokened  any  thing  but  sympathy  with 
distress  and  death.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  her  husband  entered  the  room 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  It  looked 
like  an  official  document.  It  was. 
"*  See  here,"  he  said,  waving  the  letter 
aboTe  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  tri- 
umphal banner.  "Will  you  be  ready 
to  go  to-morrow  ? " 

She  took  the  letter,  and  read  that  his 
nomination  had  been  confirmed. 


"  So  here  we  have  the  United  States 
Consul  for  the  Mediterranean,"  she  said. 

"  You  give  it  a  liberal  rendering,"  he 
answered,  gazing  deliberately  as  he 
spoke,  at  the  image  of  himself  reflected 
from  the  glass  on  the  opposite  wall; 
that  was  the  very  attitude,  he  thought, 
for  the  portrait  he  must  have  taken  of 
himself,  just  that ;  head  erect,  arm  ex- 
tended, letter  in  hand. 

To  his  modest  remark  she  replied 
with  animation, 

"  Oh  you  know  very  well,  Daf ,  how 
every  thing  turns  out.  You  never  un- 
dertook to  do  the  duties  of  even  a  Sec- 
retary of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  but  the 
first  you  knew,  you  had  tdl  the  business 
of  the  Institution  on  your  hands.  And 
look  at  your  stables !  perfbct  palaces, 
and  all  came  of  my  having  one  poor 
little  pony  to  drive,  which  must  have  a 
roof  over  her  head." 

"No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our 
powers,"  he  answered,  smiling,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  We  can  go 
any  day,  Marian,  I  suppose.  The  soon- 
er the  better.  Thanks  to  my  confidence 
in  Hart's  influence,  I  am  all  ready,  and 
Thomas  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  the 
house  as  soon  as  we  can  vacate." 

"  Yes.  I  have  fixed  on  Friday  night 
for  the  party." 

"  My  dear — ^what  party  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  we  shall  have 
tableaux  Friday  night."  Mrs.  Brooks 
had  not  changed  her  mind  about  it 
The  entertainment  undertaken  as  th3 
palliative  of  weariness  should  be  given 
for  other  reasons,  now  that  weariness 
was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  "  We 
owe  every  body." 

"Not  one  dollar,  begging  your  par- 
don. Madam." 

"  Something  worse  than  dollars.  Con- 
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Bul.  Visits  1  And  wo  may  never  come 
back.  I  have  the  programme  nearly 
arranged.  You  shall  not  be  annoyed. 
Aaron  will  help  me.  He  and  Sophie 
Myres,  with  Lavinia,  will  be  a  host. 
What  a  splendid  girl  Sophie  is,  Day  I 
But  ch,  I  do  wish  that  we  could  take 
Lavinia  with  us." 

"  My  dear ! "  Mr.  Brooks  was  un- 
feigncdly  surprised. 

**  I  know  it.  But  the  poor  girl  does 
trouble  me  so.  I  am  so  glad  the  Bishop 
has  been  here,  and  she  has  been  con- 
firmed. She  may  get  a  little  consola- 
tion from  that." 

"  Yes  " — her  huaband  concurred.  "  It's 
a  good  thing  to  be  confirmed."  He 
laughed  a  very  broad  church  laugh  in- 
deed, and  added,  "*  My  dear,  you  talk 
latterly  as  if  that  girl  hadn't  common 
sense.  She  has  all  she  had  before  we 
came  here.  If  there  is  any  blame  to  be 
laid  Anywhere  on  her  account,  please 
to  throw  it  on  Nature." 

*'  She  has  all  that  she  had  before  we 
came,"  his  wife  answered,  "  all  but  her 
ignorance.    She  hasn't  that." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  she  had  all 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  be- 
fore we  knew  her.  It  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  see  how  she  has  wakened  to 
a  thousand  enjoyments  she  might  never 
have  known  any  thing  about,  but  for 
us.  Those  books  there,  and  the  pic- 
tures, she  appreciates  quite  as  intelli- 
gently as  Sophie  Myres,  at  least  I " 

"That  is  the  very  point.  Having 
gone  so  far,  ought  we  not  to  go  farther  ? 
Isn't  it  really  cruel  to  leave  her  just  as 
she  is,  where  she  is  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  it,  Marian.  As  far  as 
Lavinia  is  concerned,  we  have  been  mis- 
sionaries up  here.  Now  missionaries,  I 
take  it,  don't  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
work  to  see  that  every  thing  in  life  is 
made  easy  and  delightflil  to  their  con- 
verts." 

"That's  your  man's  way  of  seeing 
what  you  have  done,"  was  on  his  wife's 
tongue;  but  the  words  did  not  get 
voice. 

"We  most  have  the  tableaux,"  she 
said,  abruptly  dropping  the  subject, 
And  there  was  no  need  that  she  should 


say  it  had  been  a  painful  one.  "  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  exhibit  people  than 
to  talk  to  them;  and,"  out  it  came 
again  I  "  it  will  be  pleasant  for  Lavinia 
to  think  about  after  we  are  gone." 

"  Trust  me,  child,  Lavinia  will  hav« 
food  enough  for  thought ;  she  won't  be 
limited  to  a  flounce  and  a  flutter  for  en- 
tertainment in  the  years  that  are  com- 
ing. Friday  night,  ch  ?  I  shall  do  my- 
self the  honor  of  attending."  And  with 
these  words  Mr.  Brooks,  no  longer  the 
slender,  "poetical-looking"  gentleman 
he  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  portly, 
dignified  person,  who  was  getting  rather 
bald,  and  not  a  little  gray,  bowed  him- 
self into  a  comer  of  the  library,  and  be- 
gan to  cull  the  books  he  should  need 
for  comfort,  and  for  counsel,  in  his  lift 
abroad. 

A  busy  time  followed  at  Riverdalei 
and  around  and  about.  Mrs.  Brooks, 
the  prettiest  woman  in  this  world,  and 
generally  the  best  dressed,  exhibited 
her  executive  talent  in  various  sorpria- 
ing  ways. 

Ordering  the  carriage  after  the  con- 
versation with  her  husband,  she  drove 
about  among  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
dispensing  invitations,  and  suggesting 
parts  to  every  body  available,  intended 
to  fill  every  body  with  delight  The 
desirable  result  was  attained.  The  tact 
of  the  woman,  which  had  proved  quite 
as  instrumental  in  securing  her  hus- 
band's appointment  as  any  fitness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Day  Brooks,  made  it 
easy  for  her  to  carry  any  plan  she  form- 
ed into  successful  operation. 

People  fell  in  readily  with  her  ar- 
rangements, for  it  was  evident  that  her 
plan  was  to  distinguish  every  beauty. 
Every  beauty  within  five  miles  of  Bivcr- 
dale  perceived  it,  and  felt  grateful  ao- 
eordingly. 

Carpenters  were  at  the  house  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  her 
invitations  were  given,  for  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  A  stage  must  be  put  up  in 
the  long  dining-room.  The  party  most 
be  on  Friday  night,  and  there  were 
only  two  days  for  preparation. 

This  looked  as  if  the  hospitable  sen- 
timent had  been  kindled  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  immediate  departure.  Neigh- 
bois  supposed  so,  and  exhibited  a  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  friendliness  so 
gracefully  displayed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
bg  day  Miss  Sophie  Myres  drove  over 
to  Ri?erdale.  Miss  Myres  in  her  phae- 
ton was  a  spectacle  to  behold.  She 
looked  like  a  goddess,  but  one  who  had 
become  very  much  involved  in  earthly 
affiurs.  Her  beauty,  though  striking, 
woald  not  bear  the  inspection  of  stead- 
ily criticising  eyes.  Ajiy  one,  however, 
who  met  her  on  the  highway,  as  she 
drove  along,  must  have  noticed  that  the 
little  carriage  was  brimful,  running  over, 
with  magnificence. 

When  she  ordered  the  phaeton,  the 
coachman  suggested  that  the  day  was 
rery  warm,  and  Miss  Myres  would  miss 
the  carriage-top,  and  that  the  flies  were 
getting  uncommon  troublesome. 

"  I  shall  go  with  pony,^^  she  answered 
with  the  decision  of  a  Qeneral  who  has 
a  plan  of  battle  and  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  "Isn't  it  time,  sir,  you  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  in  the  least  dis- 
tarbed  by  heat,  flics,  rain,  or  dust — ^not 
being  made  of  either  sugar  or  salt  ? " 

Of  course  she  must  have  her  own 
way  after  that,  though  at  the  risk  of 
son-stroke. 

But  had  any  other  person  beside  the 
man  Michael  been  present.  Miss  Myres 
would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way. 
The  remark  was  for  him. 

The  coachman  bowed,  and  Miss  Myres 
smiled.  If  Mr.  Kearney,  as  he  crossed 
the  lawn  of  Riverdale  to  meet  her  half  an 
hoar  afterwards,  hat  in  hand,  had  been 
greeted  by  a  smile  like  that,  he  would 
at  once  have  comprehended  destiny, 
and  one  of  his  irritations,  at  least, 
would  have  been  allayed. 

*'  I  approve  of  this,**  he  said,  as  he 
drove  through  the  rustic  gateway. 
"We  have  been  talking  over  things, 
and  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  we  had 
better  defer  deliberations  until  you 
could  be  called  into  the  Convention." 

"Get  in,  Mr.  Kearney,  and  I  wiU 
drive  you  back  to  the  house.  Toss  my 
shawl  there — anywhere— I  knew  I 
should  be  wanted.  How  many  are  we 
to  have  !  " 


"That  seems  to  depend  on  several 
things.  We  have  about  fifty  under  con- 
sideration." As  the  young  gentleman 
took  his  seat  beside  the  young  lady,  the 
pony  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  an 
additional  burden.  For  weight  Mr. 
Kearney  was  not  distinguished.  Tall, 
slender,  fair,  he  piescnted  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  darkly  human  splendor 
of  Miss  Myres. 

It  was  veiy  evident  from  the  talk  of 
these  two  that  Mrs.  Brooks  would  never 
be  able  to  get  on  without  their  aid,  if 
she  valued  it  at  their  own  estimate. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had,  however,  already 
decided  on  her  ten  tableaux,  and  the 
persons  who  should  appear  in  each. 

"I  have  concluded  to  appear  as 
Medea  in  three  scenes,"  said  Miss 
Sophie.  "  I  saw  Kistori  in  the  character 
in  Paris,  and  studied  the  dress  up 
thoroughly.  You  may  be  Jason,  if  you 
please,  for  want  of  a  better,  or  worse. 
But  oh,  Mr.  Kearney,  I  do  hate  all  this  I 
I  assure  you  it  is  positively  my  last 
appearance." 

"  *  Prophet,'  said  I,  *  bird  of  evil,' 
Kearney  must  be  allowed  to  doubt." 

"  Positively,"  she  repeated.  "  I  have 
been  wondering  all  the  morning  how 
people  could  possibly  have  fallen  into 
our  way  of  living.  Why  all  we  seem 
to  think  of,  is  how  we  shall  kill  time^ 
Do  you  suppose  wealth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief  ?  I  begin  to  think  that 
riches  are  a  curse." 

**  In  spite  of  wealth,  /  think  people 
may  manage  to  live  very  respectable 
and  very  comfortable  lives,"  answered 
Mr.  Kearney. 

"  Well,  but  do  you  like  cayenne  in 
custard  ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  If  the  cook  understands  how  to 
mix  the  dish." 

*"  To  think  of  hailing  a  party  like 
this  in  such  weather  as  a  Qod-sendl 
No— no— I  am  all  ready  for  a  new  dis- 
pensation. Things  are  too  unequally 
divided." 

"  A  new  dispensation— perhaps  there 
is  only  a  new  law-giver  required,"  he 
ventured. 

"Very  likely,"  she  answered,  as  if 
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quite  uncoDscioos  of  the  gaze  that  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  It  might  be  harder  to  obey  than  to 
rebel." 

"Do  you  like  that  house?"  Miss 
Myres  seemed  now  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
critical  observation  of  the  blue-stone 
mansion,  turretcd  tod  towered,  which 
they  were  slowly  approaching. 

"I  think  Highland  Towers  vastly 
finer." 

"But  these  grounds  are  superb. 
How  many  acres  are  there  ? " 

"  A.  hundred." 

"  We  have  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a 
desert  compared  with  this  place.  There 
is  Mrs.  Brooks.  "Who  is  that  girl  with 
her  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  She  is  always 
here,  is't  she?  What  is  her  name, 
though  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  must  refer  to  Lavinia 
Tisdale." 

"  Is  she  to  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention ?  How  well  she  carries  herself. 
A  farmer's  daughter,  isn't  she  ?  Do  tell 
me,  quick." 

Mr.  Kearney  smiled.  "  She  is  a  farm- 
er's daughter.  You  are  right.  One  of 
the  original  settlers." 

"  Respectable  people,  of  course." 

"  I  believe  so.  Mrs.  Brooks  makes  a 
good  deal  of  the  girl,  as  you  call  her." 

Miss  Myres,  at  that,  looked  at  Mr. 
Kearney  with  an  expression  which  he 
did  not  understand.  And  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  failed  to  take  her 
meaning.  Chiefly  he  desired  to  under- 
stand her,  because  Mi  s.  Brooks  had  said 
to  him  one  day,  after  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  take  charge  of  Hiverdale, 
"  There  is  Sophie  Myres ; "  for  he  knew 
that  the  words  interpreted  meant, 
"  Marry  her,  if  you  can."  But  he  did 
not  understand  that  Mrs.  Brooks  said  it 
not  merely  on  his  own  account,  but, 
firstly,  because  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  Myres'  money  which  the  right 
person  might  direct  into  useful  chan- 
nels, and,  secondly,  because  she  was  per- 
suaded that  Miss  Sophie  might  go  far- 
ther, and  fare  worse. 

For  Mrs.  Brooks  could  not  believe 
that  young  Kearney  was  quite  serious  in 
his  repudiation  of  all  those  reformatory 


schemes  and  devout  hopes  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  which  made  the  name 
of  Kearney  obnoxious  to  so  many  or- 
thodox conservative  ears.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Day 
Brooks  was  a  "Reformer."  Acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Kearney  implied  famil- 
iarity with  her  views.  Mrs.  Day  Brooks 
was  a  lady  at  large.  She  was  interested 
in  her  time,  and  in  her  kind.  If  she 
had  been  driven  by  any  gale  of  circum- 
stance into  any  channel,  she  would  have 
made  for  the  best  port  within  reach, 
asking  no  questions.  She  had  that 
habit  of  looking  around  her,  which  is 
almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  persistent 
and  exclusive  pushing  of  any  single 
idea.  If  Mrs.  Brooks  recommended 
this  step  to  Mr.  Kearney,  Mr.  Kearney 
would  take  it,  unless  an  obstacle  for- 
midable as  the  pyramids  presented  it- 
self. 

He  had  felt  annoyed  just  now,  when 
Miss  Myres  spoke  of  Lavinia  as  "  that 
girl."  He  was  himself  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  mind  concerning  her 
quite  freely  when  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Brooks.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Myres' 
way.  Mrs.  Brooks,  he  felt,  preferred 
that  he  should  not  talk  with  her  about 
her  favorite.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand that.  Strange  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
as  jealous  for  Lavinia  as  one  woman 
could  be  for  another.  He  drove  the 
pony  into  the  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree^ 
after  Miss  Myres  had  left  the  carriage, 
and  the  two  ladies  walked  back  to  the 
house.  Lavinia  had  remained  behind, 
when  Mrs.  Brooks  went  to  receive  the 
young  lady. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
over  here  such  an  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Brooks  to  Miss  Sophie,  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you  so  much,"  and  so  on  ;  then  Miss 
Sophie  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  she  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  it  was  Mrs.  Brooks' 
party,  especially  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was  go- 
ing away  so  soon,  a  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  permitted,  and  so  forth ;  and 
then,  almost  immediately,  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Brooks  was  called  to  the  li- 
brary by  her  husband,  who  was  lost 
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Komg  books  and  documents,  and  re- 
quired finding,  and  the  two  girls  were 
kft  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  talk 
with  each  other,  if  they  would. 

"Do  you  appear  ? "  asked  Miss  Myres 
of  liSTiiiia,  looking  at  her  in  a  way  that 
might  haye  surprised  persons  accustom- 
ed to  hear  her  talk  as  she  had  talked 
jnst  now  about  life,  occupation,  and 
money.  They  would  have  declared  that 
the  things  she  affected  to  condemn  had 
made  a  mob  of  her ; — ^thank  you,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  for  that  dreadful  word. 

**  I  believe  Mrs.  Brooks  has  my  name 
on  her  list,^'  Lavinia  answered.  ^*  I 
hope  I  shall  be  crowded  out,  though." 
And  in  this  wish  she  was  evidentlv  sin- 
cere. 

"Bot  for  dear  Mrs.  Brooks,  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  take  part  in  any 
tidng  BO  tiresome,"  said  Miss  Myres. 
"You  need  not  hope  to  be  crowded 
out  Mis,  Brooks  knows  what  she 
wants,  and  will  have  it.  You  have  a 
good  figure,"  surveying  Lavinia  from 
head  to  foot.  "You  would  make  a 
niperb  Jean  d^Arc.  I  shall  insist  that 
you  appear  as  Jean  d^Arc." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself.  Miss  Myres. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  name  is  down 
for  that  very  character." 

"Ah,"  Miss  Myres  smiled;  but  not 
uahe  had  smiled  on  her  coachman,  nor 
88  she  had  looked  at  Mr.  Kearney.  She 
saw  that  this  girl  was  not  to  be  pa- 
tronized. "  Who  will  be  Bishop  ? "  she 
ttked  in  a  different  tone. 
"  Mr.  Brooks." 

"  Mr.  Kearney  would  do  better ; "  and 
then,  for  some  reason.  Miss  Myres  laugh- 
ed. 

Lavinia,  offended,  arose  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  and  Mr. 
Kearney  now  came. 

**I  think  of  proposing  a  change  in 
one  scene,  Mr.  Kearney,"  said  Miss 
Myres  instantly.  "  You  would  make  a 
rastly  better  Bishop  than  Mr.  Brooks. 
Tou  are  taller,  and  have  altogether  a 
more  spiritual  aspect.  Do  insist  upon 
it.  You,  with  a  black  cap  on  your 
head,  and  a  black  robe — just  the  thing  I 
solemn  as  the  grave." 
*'  And  a  model  of  humility." 
VOL.  IV. — 62 


"  Yes,  meek  as  Moses  when  he  threw 
down  the  tables  and  broke  them." 

*'  I  d(m't  think  I  shall  venture  to  sug- 
gest any  change  in  the  programme." 

"  How  cautious  we  are  I  I  shall.  Do 
you  think  Mrs.  Brooks  will  be  sur- 
prised? Very  well.  Any  one  who 
creates  a  surprise  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor.  I  think  I  will  ven- 
ture. I  would  like  to  surprise  the 
whole  neighborhood — for  that  reward.** 

"  Please  wait  till  after  the  tableaux. 
We  have  had  such  a  dearth  that  results 
might  be  fatal,  otherwise.  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  rose-bush  on  the  wall — 
have  you  seen  it,  Miss  Lavinia  ?  Look, 
Miss  Myres,  what  a  lovely  thing." 

l^Iiss  Sophie  took  the  stem  of  beauti- 
ful bloom  which  he  offered,  looked  at 
it,  and  then  betrayed  the  agitation  of 
spirit  which  her  fine  manners  easily 
enough  concealed.  She  twirled  the 
stem  between  her  fingers  till  the  chief 
rose  fell  upon  her  lap,  then  she  tore 
away  the  petals,  and  by-and-by  ended 
by  tossing  the  remains  on  the  grass. 
Well  she  understood  Mr.  Kearney.  He 
laughed,  neither  offended  nor  hurt  was 
he ;  but  Lavinia  said  to  herself,  '*  She 
could  tear  any  thing  in  pieces,  no  mat- 
ter what." 

H. 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Brooks'  plan  to  sub- 
mit to  changes  in  her  well-considered 
programme,  and  when  Miss  Myres  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Kearney  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  Bishop,  on  the  ground  of 
fitness,  pleading  inches  and  color,  she 
was  answered  that  no  young  gentleman 
should  be  assigned  a  part  so  ungracious, 
whereat  Mr.  Kearney  bowed  his  thanks^ 
and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Brooks  really 
thought  about  his  chances. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  beau- 
tiful place,"  Miss  Myres  then  asked. 
"  How  can  you  leave  it  ?  "  She  showed 
no  concern  at  the  failure  her  proposi- 
tion had  met,  and  seemed  *^  as  ready  to 
fiy  east  as  west "  in  her  talk. 

"'Tis  sweet,  oh  'tis  sweet  for  our 
country  to  die,' "  responded  Mrs. 
Brooks.  "  Besides,  we  shall  leave  River- 
dale  in  good  hands.  You  will  come,  of 
course,  as  usual,  and  be  quite  well  sat- 
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iflfied,  I  predict,  when  you  find  our 
fHends  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  wife  here. 
And  Mr.  Kearney  will  see  that  every 
blade  of  grass  grows  straight  towards 
heayen,  as  we  are  all  supposed  to  do. 
And  there  is  Miss  Tisdale  to  love  the 
place  as  well  as  I  do.  I  shall  feel  quite 
easy,  leaving  my  treasures  in  such  good 
hands." 

"But  four  years!  The  world  will 
come  to  an  end  in  that  time." 

"  I  hope  so,"  thought  Lavinia. 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction,  though,  to  know 
that  Mr.  Brooks  is  going  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   When  we  were  abroad ^^ 

Miss  Myres  stopped  abruptly,  and  ab- 
ruptly blushed.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  per- 
haps surprised,  but  if  so,  did  not  give 
any  indication ;  she  sat  there  blind  to 
the  young  lady's  confusion.  "  That  was 
the  year  before  last,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes.  Whoever  we  may  have  in 
authority  over  us  at  home,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  gentlemen  do  represent  us 
in  some  of  our  foreign  offices."  Miss 
Myres  had  persevered,  and  uttered  the 
sentiment  over  which  she  had  stumbled, 
almost  with  defiance.  What  or  whom 
had  she  nearly  defied  ? 

Mr.  Kearney,  driving  her  pony  on  the 
homeward  road,  determined  to  discover. 

"  Do  you  really  intend  to  stay  in  the 
house  with  those  new  people — or,  was 
that  Mrs.  Brooks'  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else  ? "  asked  Miss  Myres,  as  they 
approached  Highland  Towers,  her  fath- 
er's handsome  place. 

"It  was  her  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  in  charge  of  Riverdale, 
though.  Landscape  gardener,  and  over- 
seer of  farm-lands.  There  is  a  union  of 
vocations  1  I  am  the  result  of  a  theory, 
Miss  Myres.  My  father  has  cherished 
for  a  number  of  years  the  opinion  that 
a  new  profession  might  be  made  to 
rival  those  we  have  already;  that 
young  men  should  be  trained  to  take 
hold  of  farms,  as  lawyers  do  of  suits, 
or  the  doctors  of  patients.  He  expects 
me  to  sustain  this  opinion.  I  am  like 
the  philosopher's  machine,  and  must 
prove  the  notion  a  correct  one,  if  I  can, 
and  stand  a  bright  and  shining  light 


before  my  generation.  Riverdale  is  my 
own,  so  far  as  it  expresses  my  opinion 
as  to  what  can  be  doue  with  a  hundred 
acres.  I  have  been  about  the  place 
three  years." 

"  You  have  had  a  perfect  success.  I 
wish  you  would  take  hold  of  Highland 
Towers.  Papa  likes  the  place  so  much, 
he  is  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of 
money  on  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
grow  more  and  more  hideous  every  year. 
Just  look  from  here  how  formal.  All 
straight  lines  and  angles.  There  isnt  a 
bit  of  nature  left,  not  a  nook  where  a 
fern  would  dare  grow.  Is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  Nature  should  be  frighten^  to 
death  by  art  ?  I  do  hope  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  papa  what  to  do  with 
his  park.  May  I  ask  him  to  consult 
you  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  walk  over 
the  grounds  with  your  father,  Miss 
Myres,  if  he  wishes  it.  I  will  do  so  any 
time  it  is  agreeable  to  him." 

"  Come  first  with  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  hint  or  two." 

Miss  Myres  stepped  from  the  phaeton, 
with  her  lawn  skirt  thrown  over  her 
arm ;  Mr.  Kearney  followed,  carrying 
her  white  gauze  shawl.  The  coachman, 
who  had  stood  waiting  their  approach, 
led  the  pony  over  the  gravelled  road, 
and  gave  him  into  the  hostler's  charge, 
who  took  him  to  his  quarters. 

How  hot  and  parched  and  still  it  was 
up  there  on  the  hillside !  Not  a  bird 
sang  in  any  bush  or  tree  about  High- 
land Towers. 

The  coachman  looked  at  young  Mr. 
Kearney  as  he  walked  across  the  green, 
and  among  the  pines,  following  Mist 
Myres. 

Miss  Myres  saw  the  glance  and  called 
him ;  there  was  a  strange  mingling  of 
command,  and  something  that  was  not 
command,  in  her  voice  as  she  said, 

"  Carry  my  shawl  in,  and  this  whip. 
I  forgot  I  had  it.  You  see  the  phaeton 
did  very  well," 

As  she  spoke.  Miss  Myres  took  the 
shawl  from  Mr.  Kearney's  arm,  and  Mi^ 
chael  carried  off  the  trophies,  together 
with  Miss  Myres'  glove,  which  had  fall- 
en on  the  walk. 
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'^Come,^  said  she  to  Kearney.  He 
hid  noticed  the  glove,  and  she  per- 
ceiTed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pick 
it  np.  He  followed  her  without  doing 
80,  and  saw  the  coachman  put  it  in  his 
Test 

Did  Miss  Hyres  notice  this  too? 
Th&t  was  the  question  Mr.  Kearney  ask- 
ed himself  again  and  again,  not  through 
the  remainder  of  that  day  only.  And 
as  often  as  he  asked  himself  he  found 
himself  commenting,  ''No  wonder  she 
found  herself  ^n  a  curious  strait,  criti- 
dsmg  our  foreign  officials."  On  the 
whole,  he  deemed  it  fortunate  that  he 
hsd  not  been  able  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation with  her  to  an  issue,  when  she 
sighed  in  the  morning  for  a  new  Dis- 
pensation. 

m. 

Towards  nightfall,  Lavinia,  who  had 

been  with  Mrs.  Brooks  all  day,  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  carpenter 
made  it  known  that  if  the  staging  was 
to  be  eniaiged,  as  she  had  proposed, 
they  must  have  more  boards. 

"  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Brooks  said,  "  or- 
der them."  • 

''Is  there  any  body  around  here  I 
could  send  word  by?  I  can^t  nohow 
git  down  to  the  saw-mill  to-night." 

"  I  am  going  home,"  said  Lavinia, ''  it 
will  only  be  a  step  out  of  my  way." 

"  You  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks, 
hying  her  hand  on  Lavinia^s  shoulder 
with  a  caressing  touch.  It  thrilled  the 
girl.  There  were  few  things  indeed 
which  Lavinia  would  not  have  under- 
taken for  the  fair  mistress  of  this  fair 
place.  "If  you  will  be  so  good,  for 
there  is  nobody  about  whom  I  can  send, 
and  I  suppose  the  men  must  have  what 
is  needed  at  once." 

Bo  Lavinia,  on  her  way  home,  stop- 
ped at  the  saw-mill,  and  found  Jasper 
Caldwell  there,  of  course.  That  was 
what  she  had  expected.  She  would 
have  felt  sadly  annoyed,  had  she  not 
found  him. 

It  was  not  till  she  saw  Jasper — mw 
him — ^looked  him  in  the  face,  that  she 
felt  her  errand  was  an  awkward  one. 

He  was  measuring  a  pile  of  boards, 
with  a  gravity  which  showed  a  spirit 


intent  first  of  all  on  work.  "When  he 
saw  Lavinia  coming  towards  the  mill, 
he  knew  her  by  a  dozen  tokens  as  far 
as  his  eye  could  see,— gait,  stature,  bear- 
ing, not  too  tall — not  too  slender — ^no- 
ble to  look  upon.  When  he  saw  her,  I 
say,  he  hurriedly  relieved  his  mind  of 
the  figures  he  had  been  computing  by 
chalking  them  down  on  the  door  of  the 
saw-mill,  then  stepped  forward  and 
touched  the  brim  of  his  old  hat  with 
his  broad,  hard  hand. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Lavinia  stood  be- 
fore the  pier-glass  in  Mrs.  Brooks^  draw- 
ing-room surveying  Jean  d'Arc,  and  Mr. 
Day  Brooks,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  of 
a  moment,  was  in  her  mind  as  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper,  the  tall,  strong,  swarthy, 
clad  in  raiment  to  which  the  sun  im- 
parted many  hues,  who  swung  along 
free  and  easy,  yet  saying  nothing,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak. 

**They  will  want  another  waggon- 
load  of  boards,  Jasper,"  she  said. 
''  The  stage  must  be  a  good  deal  longer. 
And" — she  hesitated — "if  you  could 
take  them  up  right  away." 

To  promise  Mrs.  Brooks  that  Jasper 
should  do  this  was  another  thing  from 
asking  him  if  he  would. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  right  away," 
he  said,  not  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 
There  were  no  times  or  seasons  with 
these  rich  people.  They  expected  to 
have  their  work  done  just  as  it  pleased 
them,  and  when  it  pleased  them,  with- 
out consulting  any  body's  convenience 
except  their  own. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  before  to-mor- 
row morning,"  he  said.  "I  let  the 
horses  go.  Baxter  wanted  them.  It 
wasn't  my  fault  either.  There  wan't  no 
mistake.  I  was  particular  to  have  'em 
say  just  the  size  they  wanted,  and 
they've  got  boards  enough  for  that 
amount  of  staging.    Plenty." 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't  your  fault,  Jas- 
per. They  want  it  longer,  that's  all.  I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  object." 
Lavinia's  voico  half  appeased  him. 
"Will  Baxter  be  back  to-night,"  she 
added.  "Couldn't  you  get  another 
team  f  "  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
preposterous  ? 
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"  Why  ycB,''  said  Jasper,  doubting 
whether  she  had  seriously  asked  this 
question.  "  "Why  yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  I 
had  time  to  run  about  the  country  look- 
ing for  it.  But  I  haven't.  Pve  other 
business  to  attend  to.  When  the  horses 
are  back  FQ  go  up.  You  may  calculate 
I  won't  lose  my  time.  ^  Til  go  this  even- 
ing, may  be.  It  will  be  moonlight. 
The  carpenters  can  go  on  with  their 
work  by  daybreak,  won't  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so — of  course,"  said  La- 
vinia  somewhat  abstracted,  hardly  no- 
ticing the  rapid  changes  in  his  voice 
and  manner. 

"  You  will  be  thinking  it  pretty  lone- 
some here  without  the  folks  on  the 
hill,"  said  Jasper. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Lavinia  had 
heard  this  subject  spoken  of  by  any  one 
except  Mrs.  Brooks.  And  when  she  had 
spoken,  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  the 
great  e£fbrt  she  had  made  to  be  at  the 
moment  all  that  Mrs.  Brooks  could 
wish,  had  found  herself  shaken  by 
strong  emotion.  Since  then,  not  a  word 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  homo  it  was  not  yet  known  that 
Mr.  Brooks  had  received  a  foreign  ap- 
pointment. 

Lavinia  looked  away  towards  the 
woods  when  Jasper  now  alluded  to  it, 
but  the  next  moment  she  sat  down  on 
the  pile  of  boards  he  had  been  measur- 
ing. 

"It  will  be  lonesome,  they  are  so 
kind,"  said  she. 

"You  haven't  been  troubled  much 
not  finding  people  kind  enough.  I'm 
sure  that  couldn't  be  your  trouble." 

As  Jasper  spoke  he  walked  toward 
the  boards,  and  leaning  over  them,  look- 
ed at  Lavinia.  There  was  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  nothing  to  reveal.  She 
knew  how  he  felt  towards  her ;  that  it 
was  a  feeling  which  had  deepened  and 
strengthened  since  he  was  a  lad,  and 
she  a  child. 

"  I  have  no  trouble,"  she  answered, 
turning  towards  the  opening  among  the 
trees,  but  not  perceiving  the  play  of  the 
shadows  on  the  mossy  trunks.  Jasper's 
eyes  followed  her's,  and  thinking  of  the 


young  man  he  had  seen  in  the  morning 
making  a  sketch  of  that  very  prospect, 
he  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture  of  that 
bit  of  woods  and  the  brook  there.  I've 
bargained  for  it ;  it  is  to  look  just  as 
you  see  it  now." 

Lavinia  started,  and  blushed  as  she 
turned  her  surprised  eyes  towards  the 
honest  fellow.  The  picture  before  her 
was  very  different  fix)m  any  thing  with- 
in the  compass  of  her  observation. 
Alter  a  moment  she  sai^,  directing  her 
eyes  again  towards  the  woods, 

"  Can  he  see  it  all  ?  Will  he  paint 
moss  and  ferns  like — there  is  a  picture 
in  the  library  at — Mrs.  Brooks'.  It 
seems  as  if  the  artist  must  have  got 
very  near  to  things  to  see  all  he  has  put 
in  it." 

Jasper  smiled.  "  Mine  will  be  pretty 
fair,  I  reckon — if  it  is  any  thing  like 
this." 

Then  Lavinia  said  with  sudden  kind- 
ness, "  You  must  see  that  picture  when 
you — when  you  go  up  with  the  boards. 
It  is  in  the  library  between  the  book- 
case and  the  bay  window.  A  little, 
green  picture ;  at  first  sight  it  looks  all 
green,  and  you  wouldn't  think  it  was 
much,  may  be ;  but  there's  a  pool  and 
a  bank  of  ferns  and  moss — you  will 
know  by  that.  Lovely !  Mrs.  Brooks 
told  me  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Durand,  and 
that  nobody  could  paint  that  kind  of 
picture  to  compare  with  him." 

"Are  they  going  to  take  all  their 
stuff  with  them  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do."    "  Stuff!  " 

"  Will  they  be  long  away  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  they  will  never  come 
back.    They  say  four  years." 

"Then  they'll  rent  the  house,  most 
likely  f " 

"  Yes,  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  bis 
name  is." 

"  Sell— I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  I  thmk  not.    Not  yet." 

"  Such  people,  I  notice,  don't  general- 
ly have  the  same  feeling  about  a  house 
that,  that  we  would,  most  likely.  They 
don't  stay  long  enough  in  one  place." 

"  Places  are  not  of  so  much  import- 
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aoce  to  them,'  I  suppose.  Tbcy  can 
make  »  home  anywhere.  That  comes 
of  edacation,  and  having  ideas.  Where 
people  are  absorbed  by  bam  and  kit- 
dm  it  is  different" 

^l  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  home 
feeling  folks  can  have  who  are  off  liv- 
ing in  one  place  half  a  year,  and  in 
another  the  other  half,"  said  Jasper,  not 
Tery  well  satisfied  with  Lavinia^s  last 
remark.  It  showed  that  she  had  been 
wrought  upon  by  those  influences  of 
which  he  had  entertained  some  disagree- 
able sapicions  as  he  saw  her  drawn 
within  their  circle.  "  It  killed  father 
and  mother  moving  up  here,  I  know. 
Ican^  forget  it,''  he  added. 

''It  is  a  different  kind  of  feeling  they 
ha?e  from  what  you  have,  Jasper ;  but 
jost  as  good,  I  suppose.  Just  as  real. 
Home  is  something  that  masons  and 
carpenters  haven't  so  much  to  do  with, 
after  all" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  they  have 
a  mighty  deal  to  do  with  it  You  get 
a  leaky  roof,  or  a  weak  foundation  to 
joor  house,  Lavinia,  and  see.  But  if  it 
idtB  them,"  he  added  with  an  indiffer- 
eaoe  in  strange  contrast  with  the  earn- 
estness of  feeling  with  which  he  had 
expressed  himself  a  moment  before, 
**  why  it  suits  me." 

The  utmost  he  dared  say  to  Lavinia 
was  of  small  consequence  compared 
with  what  he  felt  He  felt  a  joy  he 
dared  not  express  in  the  prospect  of 
this  departure  from  Rivcrdalc. 

But  had  not  these  fine  people  already 
wrought  all  the  harm  they  could  ?  To 
whom!  Did  he  mean  to  Lavinia? 
Ck>uld  he  in  his  sober  senses  say  that 
any  evil  had  been  wrought  in  her  dur- 
ing these  years  which  had  seen  her  pass 
from  childhood  to  womanhood  ? 

It  had  amused  Day  Brooks  four  or 
five  years  ago,  to  see  how  faithful  a 
copy  of  his  wife  the  giil  who  brought 
butter  an<l  eggs  to  them  week  by  week 
was  seeking  to  make.  From  being 
amused  he  had  become  interested,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  year  by  year,  had 
shown  increasing  interest  in.  the  girl. 
They  had  given  her  of  their  books, 
papers,  music,  pictures  and  talk,  till,  as 


Mrs.  Brooks  plainly  perceived,  with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility,  they  had  spoil- 
ed her  for  the  old  farm  house  and  the 
old  ways. 

They  had  made  her  like  themselves, 
Jasper  thought  And  he  was  afraid  of 
the  result  of  their  training,  so  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned.  That  was  the 
difficulty.  Lavinia  was  like  nothing 
that  had  ever  matured  under  the  roof 
of  Caldwell,  Tisdale,  Smith,  Gober  or 
Coit  Rendered  unfit  for  one  place,  was 
she  prepared  for  any  other  ?  How  clear- 
ly did  she  now  perceive  the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  herself  and 
him  ?    Too  clearly,  poor  Jasper. 

But,  her  errand  done,  wby  did  she 
not  go  ?  She  did  not  go,  and  Jasper, 
of  course,  inferred  that  she  wished  to 
stay,  and  said, 

"  They  are  going  to  have  great  doings 
at  the  house,  I  suppose.    Is  it  a  play  ? " 

"Not  exactly.  It  is  pictures,  with 
living  people  for  the  figures,  idressed 
to  look  like  the  characters  they  take." 

"  Who— are  you  going  to  take  part  ? " 

If  Lavinia  had  answered  "  No,"  Jas- 
per would  have  felt  indignant.  She 
said  *^  Yes,"  and  he  had  another  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  Any  body  in  it  with  you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
he  is  the  Bishop.  Jasper !  will  you  go 
— if  I  can  get  you  a  ticket  ?  You  will  I 
You  shall  1 " 

"No,  no,"  said  Jasper.  "My  kind 
of  folks,  won't  be  there.  I  wouldn't 
care  about  going  to  a  show  like  that, 
and  be  invited  out  after  it  was  over, — 
or  expected  to  go,  you  know.  Joan, 
eh?" 

"  The  one  who  saved  France,  you  re- 
member." 

"  And  lost  her  life.  That's  the  way 
with  saviours  generally.  You  don't 
lose  your  life>  though — ^"  he  hastened  to 
add. 

"It  is  only  a  picture.  They  said  I 
was  like  one  they  have  of  her.  That 
was  what  made  them  think  of  it.  You 
had  better  be  there." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  Lavinia,  if  you  real- 
ly think  so.  I  guess  I  had  better  save 
myself  for  the  old  man's  party,  though. 
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That  comes  Saturday,  you  remember — 
the  golden  wedding.  But  Pd  like  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  bishop  Mr.  Brooks 
will  make,  since  Tye  seen  a  real  one, 
you  know." 

Jasper  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Day  Brooks,  and  the  fact  that  that 
gentleman  would  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings reconciled  him  to  the  thought 
that  Lavinia  would. 

"  As  good  a  bishop  as  the  one  they 
had  here  to  consecrate  the  church,"  he 
thought.  He  did  not  say  it  aloud,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Bishop  had  on  that 
same  occasion  consecrated  Lavinia— she 
had  separated  herself  from  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Reformed  Dutch  of  her 
race,  and  it  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  of  Jasper  to  maintain  silence, 
and  not  jest  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Day  Brooks  by  all  means,  if  La- 
yinia  must  make  a  show  of  herself ;  not 
one  of  those  young  city  men  who  were 
so  often  at  Riverdale,  and  Highland 
Towers,  the  Elms,  and  the  Cedars, 
spending  Sunday  with  their  friends  in 
country-places. 

Jasper  walked  with  Lavinia  down 
the  lane  towards  the  road.  They  were 
a  handsome  pair.    Jasper  tall,  straight, 


strong  as  an  oak,  had  his  part  to  per- 
form, most  manifestly,  in  this  region. 
His  eye,  quick  to  perceive  and  strong 
to  hold,  was  daunted  by  no  obstacle 
that  rose  up  before  him,  except  those 
fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  who  had 
begun  to  cross  the  country-roads  so  fre- 
quently of  late.  He  waged  endless  war 
with  the  power  and  pomp  of  fashion — 
it  had  no  charm  for  him,  and  might  rob 
him  of  all  that  he  valued  most.  How 
much  depended  on  the  girl  by  his 
sidel 

The  path  along  which  they  walked 
was  rough,  and  as  Lavinia  looked 
down,  picking  her  way  among  the  rats, 
she  did  not  notice  that  young  Mr.  Kear- 
ney was  loitering  near  the  intersecting 
point  of  lane  and  highway.  But  Jasper 
saw  him,  and  understood,  before  she 
looked  up  and  blushed,  that  he  bad  re- 
cognized Lavinia  and  was  waiting  for 
her.  Most  likely  he  understood  where 
she  was  going,  and  her  errand,  and  had 
walked  down  that  way  on  purpose  to 
meet  her.  Jasper  was  right  about  it, 
and  when  he  left  Lavinia  and  returned 
to  the  mill,  the  only  agreeable  thought 
he  had  was  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  to  ap- 
pear as  Bishop  in  the  Tableau  of  Joan. 


•»• 


PARTINGS. 

Good  night !  good  night  I 
Stars  of  Hope,  put  out  your  light. 
Cover,  drift-cloud  of  filmy  wan. 
All  bright  things  heaven^s  face  upon ; 
Pleasant  songs  in  harvest-field. 
Cease  I  and  let  the  gleaners'  yield 
Wistfully  their  sheaves'  increase : 
Songs  and  cause  for  singing,  cease, 
Since  this  troth  is  parted  quite, 
Good  night  I  good  night  I 

Farewell  I  farewell  I 
As  a  clear-toned  village-bell 
Sunset  strikes  in  sunny  weather, 
We  touch  friendships  close  together. 
Loose  thy  hand  while  smiling  high. 
Lift  to  me  thy  laughing  eye. 
Without  thrill  or  thought  of  pain. 
So  we  never  meet  again. 
What  love's  loss,  let  losers  tell. 
Farewell  I  farewell  1 
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THE  STAGE  AND  NATURE. 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
t  thing  is  true  to  Nature  ?    We  gener- 
ally mean  that  our  private  idea  of  what 
is  natural  is  expressed  by  the  thing,  but 
in  saying  that,  various  opinions  will  be 
giyen.    Truth  to  nature  is  one  thing  at 
DOsaeldor!^    another   at    Munich,  and 
another  at  Rome.    In   the  ateliers  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Paul  Delaroche,    Ary 
SdiefiSer,  and  Frere,  the  interpretation 
ot  nature  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  painters ;  they  could  no 
more  eome  to  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  Nature  should  ap- 
pear in  their  respective  subjects,  than 
different  theologians   can   agree  upon 
some  oonmion  aspect  of  truth.    Pilate 
might  have  asked,  **  What  is  nature  ? " 
When  people  look  at  a  powerful  pic- 
ton^  they  insensiUy  accept  the  impres- 
sion which  it  makes  as  equivalent  to  a 
genuine  look  into  Nature.     For  the 
time  being,  it  is  a  Norwegian  mountain- 
dsy,  or  a  view  of  Lake  Lucerne,  or  the 
Heart  of  the  Andes,  or  one  of  Zimmer- 
man^s  solitary  plains;  let  the  painters 
exchange  their  subjects  and  the  treat- 
ment of  each  would  become  changed ; 
but  the  susceptible  public  would  still 
exclaim,  "  How  natural  I "  They  simply 
mean,  what  a  pleasant  group  of  colors, 
what  miles  of  perspective,  what  a  slant 
of  lights,  what  fleecy,  floating  clouds, 
what  a  film  upon  what  a  watery  spot, 
like  a  hill's  shadow  1      A  stretch  of 
green  passes  for  a  meadow  ;  say  it  is  a 
meadow,  and  it  is.    There's  a  lump  in 
the  foreground  that  is  quite  a  rock,  and 
another  lump  as  undeniably  a  hut,  and 
a  chequer  of  dabs  of  light  and  dark 
green,  with  some  streaks  of  both  colors 
bent  like  blades  of  grass,  and  red  spots 
for  flowers,  which  creates  a  decidedly 
suburban  foreground.    If  a  brick  side- 
walk had  run  across  the  front,  people 
would  have  cried,  "How  unnatural." 
The  general  verisimilitude  which  gives 
a  name  to  every  subject  passes  for  na- 
ture in  the  subject ;  nicety  of  treatment. 


adroit  handling,  bold  or  tender  coIoif- 
ing,  picturesqueness,  pass  for  nature. 
There  is  virtuosity  in  painting  as  well  as 
in  music ;  a  fine  picture  and  a  fine  solo 
depend  upon  associations  with  nature 
and  melody,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be 
devoid  of  both. 

And  yet  the  nature  which  ought  to 
be  painted  is  not  out  of  doors.  The 
color  of  a  picture  is  not  in  the  leaden 
tubes  which  yield  their  crude  richness 
to  the  palette.  The  painter's  eye  travels 
to  observe  landscapes  under  their  va- 
rious conditions  of  morning  and  after^ 
noon,  sun,  shadow,  and  storoi,  winter 
and  summer,  serenity  and  cloudiness; 
notes  the  actual  outlines  of  a  crowd  of 
objects,  selects  pictorial  combination^ 
points  of  view,  and  bits  of  realities  of 
earth  and  sky;  he  carries  home  what 
belonged  to  him  before  he  sallied  forth. 
Half  a  dozen  scientific  observers  win 
not  find  the  same  things ;  one  man  sees 
by  one  instinctive  glance  the  rare  object 
for  which  another  man  has  been  hunt- 
ing half  his  life.  There  is  a  capacity 
for  finding  the  only  arethusa  in  a  mead- 
ow where  nothing  but  dandelions  ap- 
pear; the  turnspit  will  not  follow  a 
scent,  the  divining-rod  is  a  bit  of  kind- 
ling to  all  but  the  diviner. 

I  recollect  that  when  somebody  de- 
clared the  province  of  the  actor  to  be  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  the  reply 
was  made  that  the  actor  generally  held 
up  the  back  of  it  to  her.  In  fact,  he 
holds  up  his  own  peculiarities  and  pow- 
ers, his  temperament  and  individual 
passions ;  if  they  interest  and  impress 
the  spectator,  it  is  said  to  be  a  render- 
ing of  Nature.  As  in  all  the  other  art*^ 
the  product  of  skill  is  stamped  with 
personal  style,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
workman.  Style  may  be  mistaken  not 
only  for  originality,  but  also  for  verity. 
Cast  the  same  part  to  difierent  actors 
of  merit,  and  each  man's  acting  will  be 
voted  natural  if  it  fills  the  house  and 
thrills  the  audience.    And  yet  all  the 
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real  life  which  is  represented  may  be 
only  the  reality  of  the  actor's  interest, 
his  absorption  in  his  part.  When  an 
actor  masks  his  identity  by  costume 
and  change  of  voice,  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  scene,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  assumes  the 
identity  of  any  real  situation  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women.  They  meet 
their  exigencies  in  a  totally  different 
style,  because  these  are  not  assumed, 
but  forced  upon  them.  The  problem 
for  the  actor  is  to  assume  our  natural 
way  of  acting  under  enforced  condi- 
tions. He  generally  enlists  his  personal 
gifts  and  magnetism  to  do  duty  instead 
of  this,  and  to  force  upon  us  a  momen- 
tary feeling  that  we  should  act  thus, 
and  show  or  suppress  our  passion  thus, 
if  we  were  in  certain  predicaments.  The 
greater  part  of  modem  acting  consists 
of  this  artifice  of  substituting  a  kind  of 
passionatcness  for  the  actual  passion, 
and  a  kind  of  comicality  for  the  real 
•omic  color  of  our  behavior.  The  part 
18  well  studied,  but  men  and  women  in 
the  part  itself,  as  Life  casts  it  for  them, 
have  not  been  studied ;  at  the  most, 
only  a  few  broad  traits  have  been 
seized,  and  the  actor's  entirely  private 
and  narrow  interpretation  clings 
around  them.  If  our  evening  at  the 
theatre  has  been  amused,  we  allege 
tiiat  the  mirror  must  have  been  held  up 
to  nature.  Instead  of  this,  nature  has 
been  lugged  up  before  a  diminishing 
Dutch  mirror,  her  perspective  sprawls 
Hke  evening  shadows,  and  the  reflection 
ii  only  dotted  with  a  few  bits  of  truth. 
I  shall  mention  later  some  faults  in 
the  relation  of  Society  towards  actors, 
which  lilt  from  them  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  for  this  artificiality  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  main  force  of  their 
own  mobile  or  powerful  personalities. 
But  I  wish  first  to  notice  that  the 
American  stage  is  still  suffering  from 
the  imposition  of  the  traditions  of  the 
old  English  style.  A  conventional  trag- 
edy and  comedy  came  over  some  £ime 
after  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed 
Bear  Jamestown,  and  the  trouble  wc 
haiFe  had  to  rid  ourselves  of  that  un- 
naturalness  must  be  undergone,  in  some 


sense,  again,  before  we  are  free  of  the 
other.  We  have  inherited,  unfortunate- 
ly, with  the  mother-tongue  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  tonguey  tricks  which  profess 
to  interpret  him.  Here  is  matter  for 
retaliation,  if  not  in  the  case  of  the  Ala. 
bama ;  certainly,  for  a  revision  of  the 
law  of  nations,  until  vicious  acting  of 
every  description  is  ranked  as  contra- 
band. 

Let  me  try  to  convey  my  sense  of  the 
injury  which  the  assumption  of  our 
cousins  has  wrought,  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  in  all  our  principal  theatres, 
and  which  slill  hampers  the  stage  in  its 
return  to  a  manly  simplicity  and  sincer- 
ity. 

The  British  style  of  acting  is  distin- 
guished for  a  painful  inflation  of  the 
playwright's  verse.  What  an  astonish- 
ing phenomenon  it  is  to  hear  the  voice 
which  in  private  you  have  known  as 
rich,  flexible,  grave,  and  capable  of 
emotion,  converted  instantly  into  a  roll- 
ing and  pompous  Juggernaut,  by  mere- 
ly passing  into  the  theatre-postern.  It 
seems  exactly  as  if  every  line  of  the 
poet  was  undergoing  distention  to  the 
point  of  shivering.  Is  it  a  person,  real- 
ly, or  one  of  the  Boreal  Cupids  seen  in 
pictures,  cracking  their  cheeks  upon  a 
foundering  vessel,  who  is  swelling  the 
liquids,  pulling  out  the  consonants  and 
playing  the  pas  de  charge  upon  the  r'«  t 
Prick  one  of  those  lines,  and  you  will 
hear  a  shrill  piccolo  wail  of  the  escap- 
ing wind.  It  is  not  wind  upon  a  rant, 
but  wind  majestuoso : 
"  Ex-cbange  mi  for-r-r  a  poat, 
When  I  shall  turn  tho  business  of  mi  soul 
To  such  cx-suf-fli-c:ite  aad  blown  sur-r-misesi* 
Watching  thy  inferences. 

The  inference,  nevertheless,  from  the 
style  of  oratory  is  that  in  private  life 
our  passions  attain  to  pomposity  and 
our  emphatic  moments  rush  to  the 
wood-pile  of  the  English  language  for 
the  heaviest  and  longest  cat-sticks,  in 
the  use  of  which,  like  Irishmen  at  a 
fair,  we  delightedly  forget  tho  original 
difficulty.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  and 
feel  the  whitened  breath  of  anger,  the 
intense  accentuation  of  high  feelings, 
the  tired  fan  of  drooping  grief,  the  un- 
conscious lift  and  fulness  of  honor,  pa- 
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triotism,  Tindicati«i],  personal  assertion, 
the  Boagh  of  the  insane  ?     And  does 
this  fine  actor,  \?ith  the  nozzle  of  tradi- 
tions in  his  chest,  ever  really  reproduce 
and  call  to  mind  one  of  these  vocal 
qiulities  or  conditions  of  human  speak- 
ing?   All  of  a  sudden  he  has  left  com- 
fortable  rooms  at  a  first-class   hotel, 
driven  to  the  side  door,  disappeared 
into  a  dressing-room,  whence  he  emerges 
upon  a  formidable  pair  of  stilts  to  strut 
tnd  firet  his  hour,  stalking  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  with  little  re- 
gard to  genuine  feelings,  intent  only  to 
fill  the    theatre    with    a   gigantesque 
effect    How  the  cowed  and  sore  spec- 
tators hail  an  unguarded  moment  when 
the  stilt-buckle  gets  unloosed,  and  per- 
haps actually  lets  Hyperion  drop  square 
upon  his  native  legs.    The  nozzle  of  the 
bellows  is  oat,  the  lines  fill  with  unob- 
trusive feeling,  the  r^s  slink  among  the 
kettle-drums  in  the  orchestra,  imposing 
and  impetuous  declamation  has  fallen 
*  through  a  trap  that  was  left  by  accident 
onbolted.     We  do  not  speak  of  the 
ranter :  he  is  nothing  but  a  wedge  and 
beetle  to  split  the  groundlings.  But  we 
mean  old  Turveydrop,  who  sets  Shaks- 
peare  to  deportment,  starched  ruffles  on 
the  sonorous  British  chest,  cheeks  dick- 
ey-plated,  Greek  tragic    mask  kindly 
lent  from  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
breathless  pauso  of  an  audience  waiting 
for  magniloquent  monologue : 


t  ti 


'*  To  be,  or  not  to  be.    That  Is  tbe  qucfltion ! 

We  should  incline  to  think  it  was: 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reply- 
ing, for  the  relief  of  all  Hamlets  who 
leap  this  life,  if  not  the  life  to  come, 
that  it  is  not  to  be,  and  must  not  be 
any  longer.  Make  as  good  a  bargain 
as  possible  with  Mr.  Barnum  for  your 
expensive  properties,  stilts,  kettle-drum, 
cothurn,  and  make  a  frying-pan  of  that 
resounding  mask.  We  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  beloved  mother-tongue  echoed 
behind  it,  and  striving  mmaturally  to 
be  released.    Oh,  h)ver  of  Shakespeare, 

*'Blou  ihee  from  whirlwinds,  star-bUuting  and 
taking.*' 

Why,  Turveydrop  cannot  deliver  the 
most  innocuous  verse  without  waiting 


till  he  gets  it  expensively  framed.  Long 
before  the  shudder  of  the  play  comes 
on,  he  has  fastened  bladders  to  every 
line,  as  though  the  orchestra  were  a 
stream  to  be  crossed.  In  this  manner 
he  succeeds  in  transporting  to  the  au- 
dience the  level  passages  of  kings  and 
nobles,  who  even  in  tragedy  must  some- 
times know  the  time  of  day,  or  who 
waits  in  the  ante-room ;  they  wish  to  be 
polite  to  their  "worthiest  cousin,"  to 
mention  "  time-honored  Lancaster  "  with 
respect  and  not  with  frenzy,  to  dispatch 
their  ambassadors  without  puffing  them 
through  the  window.  A  play  is  some- 
times said  to  be  well-mounted.  Noth- 
ing else  ever  happens  to  Shakspeare, 
"  from  title-page  to  closing  line."  From 
the  bow-legged  valet,  who  has  just 
thrown  down  his  goose  and  struggled 
into  those  maculated  tights,  to  open 
the  valves  and  announce,  "  My  lord,  the 
Duke,"  or  to  blab  the  British  stage- 
secret  in  exclaiming, 

"  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  ptilo, 
Keep  law  and  form  and  duo  proportion," 

— from  York  who  calls,  "  Bring  me  my 
boots,  I  will  unto  the  king,"  and  Sey- 
ton,  who  has  his  pull  at  the  running- 
sore  to  announce  "  The  queen,  my  lord 
is  dead,"  up  to  the  chief  tyrant  and 
murderer  of  the  evening,  the  whole  play 
is  frilled  and  starched. 

We  believe  this  style  of  delivery 
might  have  been  pardonable,  if  not  ne- 
cessary, to  fill  the  vast  open  spaces 
where  an  ancient  audience  waited  to  be 
thiilled  by  their  "tender,  grave,  Hel- 
lenic speech  ;  "  but  hollowness  is  fatal 
to  expression  and  to  all  delicate  render- 
ing of  verses  "  changing  like  a  human 
face."  The  Greek  tragedies  do  not 
change  so ;  they  are  built  upon  simple 
monotones  of  passions,  reverberated 
from  the  stock-thoughts  of  the  Greek 
mind  upon  matters  of  fate  and  retribu- 
tion. Love  does  not  blush  within  its 
bud,  and  faintly  resist  the  mandate  of 
the  warmth,  burst  into  gracious  and 
confiding  fragrance,  recoil,  droop,  and 
lie  in  scattered  leaves.  Ambition  does 
not  eat  its  way  by  stealth  through  hu- 
man motives  and  con fiic ting  interests, 
longing  to  grasp   the  instrument  yet 
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sbrinking  from  its  clotted  handle ;  jeal- 
ousy is  not  played  upon  by  devilish 
virtuosos,  tossed  like  the  handkerchief 
to  and  fro  between  chaste  and  cunning 
hands ;  all  the  passions  do  not  assail  all 
maidenhoods  with  their  shifting  wiles, 
simplicity  does  not  baffle  long-headed 
schemes,  vulgarity  clutches  to  draw  no 
angels  down ;  no  intrigues  breed  tragedy 
in  high  life,  and  comedy  in  low  life,  and 
no  reconciling  humor  with  its  glancing 
shuttle  weaves  them  both  into  one  im- 
partial robe.  The  passions  and  inter- 
ests, the  varieties  and  minute  subdivi- 
sions of  self-consciousness,  the  domesti- 
city and  charming  by-play,  the  clique 
feelings,  class  assumptions,  botching 
and  finery,  all  the  grotesqueness  and 
greatness  of  modem  life,  under  their 
vivacious  play  of  time  and  color,  can  no 
more  be  delivered  by  pompous  sonority 
than  confectionery  can  be  dumped  like 
potatoes. 

Even  the  simplicity  of  Shakspeare  is 
too  subtle  for  the  heroic  school  of  act- 
ing. It  is  objected  that  the  great  scene 
cannot  be  amply  filled  unless  the  verse 
lifts  into  this  Fata  Morgana,  which  im- 
poses upon  the  sense  and  attracts  from 
afar.  Such  attraction  leads  to  no  re- 
freshing brink.  Princely  and  gentle- 
manly, as  well  as  passionate  qualities, 
must  appeal  to  the  working-day  audi- 
ence, who  have  met  deliberately  to  have 
their  dull  routine  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, that  poetry  may  invade  them 
through  the  breach.  But  those  quali- 
ties are  not  representable  by  a  strutting 
verse,  nor  by  convulsive  catchings  and 
expirations  in  every  crisis  of  the  play. 
"There's  matter  in  these  sighs,"  tradi- 
tion will  aver.  There  is  certainly  size 
in  such  matter,  thus  delivered,  but  no 
other  element  of  the  sublime. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
which  is  restrained  within  the  rhythm 
of  great  verses  cannot  be  uttered  in 
prosaic  tones ;  the  words  which  ran  in 
molten  moments  along  'the  poet's  page 
and  grew  cool  there  in  the  forms  hal- 
lowed by  the  pen,  must  be  saturated  by 
the  warmth  of  imagination  before  they 
will  glow  again  and  nm  into  the  fresh 
moulds  of  human  hearts.    But  inflation 


is  not  idealism ;  and  if  the  genuine  pa»> 
don  which  the  play  contains  does  not 
reanimate  its  poetry  and  restore  its  situ- 
ations, declamation  and  the  rolling  of 
the  r  will  never  save  it 

And  what  is  the  matter  with  the  eyes 
of  these  tine  representatives  of  the  Biit^ 
ish  school  ?  Unquestionably,  somebody 
behind  the  flat  (we  mean  the  rear  scene) 
pulls  them  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to 
impart  a  horizontal  movement  of  alarm, 
confusion,  anxiety,  or  terror.  Or  has  the 
force  of  tradition,  working  through 
some  principle  of  natural  selection,  ar- 
rived at  exceptional  draught-power  in 
the  rectus  intemus  and  rectus  extemus 
muscles  of  the  eye-ball  ?  MaelzePg 
chess-player  had  the  same  tragic  su- 
periority. 

There  is  no  speculation  in  such  eyes, 
unless  it  be  in  calculating  that  they 
draw  money  to  the  boxes.  And  as  they 
slide  from  comer  to  comer  of  their 
well-greased  sockets,  looking  nowhere, 
the  action  seems  to  pump  husky  whis- 
pers to  the  lips.  Do  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  show  their  periodical  ter- 
ror at  Gallic  invasion  in  this  way,  or 
did  the  American  citizen  so  manifest  his 
anxiety  during  some  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  his  alarm  at  the  subsequent  peril 
of  the  Capital  ?  Perhaps  this  horizontal 
action  is  confined  to  the  nobility  in 
those  countries,  whence  we  inherit  or 
from  which  we  steal  our  plays.  If  we 
could  see  Queen  Victoria  at  the  moment 
when  the  Master  of  Horse,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  throws  open  the  doors  in 
Windsor  Castle  to  announce,  "  My  gra- 
cious— ^Madam  I  The  Prince  of  Wales 
•  is  tight  on  Richmond  Bill,"  we  might 
observe  the  eyes  of  a  regal  soul  put  to 
their  tragic  shifts,  as  she  replied,  *'  Nay, 
then,  my  lord,  I'm  sure  he's  very  loose." 

Behold,  also,  our  king  or  noble  as  he 
steps  across  the  stage.  The  American 
horse,  who  is  afflicted  with  the  spring- 
halt, advances  so,  but  no  other  citizen 
of  this  country.  Such,  then,  is  the  he- 
roic action  of  tibial  and  femoral  mus- 
cles which  in  ordinary  beings  merely 
walk  and  run.  There  could  be  no 
princely  and  gentlemanly  gait,  none,  cer- 
tainly, beneath  the  burden  of  hexame- 
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ten^  without  this  ponctuation  of  walk- 
ing, a  comma,  a  dash,  a  colon,  an  apos- 
trophe, a  jerk,  a  stride,  a  leg  entirely 
left  behind  and  coming  up  belated,  a 
gnat  toe  balancing  a  meditative  line, 
•    ind  the  statuesque  incession  to  the  foot- 
lights, as  of  an  Apollo  Belviderc  grand- 
ly stepping  out  before  the  Muses.    Per- 
haps in  England,  the  portliness  of  the  in- 
habitants compels  them  to  this  one-leg- 
ged mode  of  propulsion,  happy  if  thus 
ihej  get  along  at  all ;  and  it,  no  doubt, 
oonrishes  the  Shaksperian  port,  which 
we  know  to  exist  among  the  higher 
classes   of  that  well-fed   isle.     While 
Pahnerston    meditated    a    dispatch  to 
conrince  the  people  of  Italy  that  the 
lireliest  sympathy  lurked  beneath  his 
insensibility  to  their  struggles,  or  Lord 
John  pondered  how  to  show  that  the 
Alabama  was  fraught  with  neutrality 
and  kind  intent,  perhaps  their  feet  thus 
shuffled  in  the  offices  of  Downing  street. 
The  old  English  dramatists  are  them- 
aelres  partly  responsible  for  the  Ercles 
7ein  of  actors,  by  the  style  of  their 
hexameters.     When  a  stage  was  built 
for  poetry  to  ascend,  the  act  of  climb- 
ing flurried  her  steady  inspiration.    No 
vender  that   she  panted  with  such  a 
monstrous  pack  of  high  life  upon  her 
Moulders.   The  sly  iambics  of  Chaucer's 
merry  talcs,  and  the  full,  sweet  stanzas 
of  Spenser  could  not  deliver  the  pom- 
pous/an/ar«  which  announced  the  court 
and  nobility  to  a  people,  who  were  just 
becoming  democratic  enough  to  admire 
a  mimicry  of  Whitehall,  and  not  enough 
to  escape  being  cheated  by  the  show. 
The  Puritans  chopped  off  show  and 
substance  together,  the  people  soon  sew- 
ed the  head  upon  the  trunk  again  and 
reinjected  the  veins  with  turgid  verse. 

What  else  could  be  done,  if  believers 
in  a  monarchy  insisted  upon  seeing 
kings  and  princes  in  distress,  and  en- 
vironed with  historical  difficulties  ?  Real 
ermine,  gold  and  feathers  were  out  of 
the  question;  the  court  must  be  im- 
agined to  be  gorgeously  apparelled, 
from  the  hint  of  a  few  spangles  and 
broad  trains  of  kersey.  In  the  same 
way,  magniloquence  was  at  first  a  the- 
atrical necessity;  it  was  another  kind 


of  scene-painting,  a  shift  to  convey  ba- 
ronial conditions  that  were  little  known 
to  the  people.  Even  after  Shakspeare 
had  reformed  these  verses  by  the  satire 
and  reality  of  his  own  truly  imaginative 
style,  the  actors  still  kept  the  people 
supplied  with  an  orotund  article.  The 
lines  came  nearer  to  human  conditions, 
but  the  delivery  still  kept  off.  The 
plugging,  flatulent  balloon  had  the  car- 
load of  humanity  at  its  mercy ;  it  was 
hard  to  coax  it  down  to  earth. 

People  always  exaggerate  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  living  of  circles  that 
are  by  accident,  or  by  essential  quality, 
above  their  own.  When  the  wife  of  a 
mechanic,  who  is  getting  on  in  tho 
world,  undertakes  to  furnish  a  best  par- 
lor and  to  construct  a  fashionable  rig 
for  the  Lord's  Day,  she  succeeds  exactly 
as  playwrights  and  actors  do  in  their 
effort  to  show  an  aristocracy  in  tribula- 
tions and  despair.  But  the  caricature 
actually  effects  a  reconciliation  in  the 
popular  mind  between  that  which  it  is 
and  that  which  it  aspires  to  be.  The 
result  is  satisfactory  till  a  larger  cul- 
ture, which  is  equivalent  to  a  larger 
independence,  lets  irony  in  at  the  door, 
and  the  parvenus  are  anxious  not  to  be 
caught  laughing  at  themselves. 

The  stage,  then,  has  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  people  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy; but  the  robes,  the  verses,  and  tho 
scenery  have  been  in  distress  as  well  as 
the  nobility. 

The  set  speeches  in  blank  verse  al- 
ways offer  to  mediocrity  its  fatal  occa- 
sion ;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sentable without  an  elaborate  tonmure, 
which  swings  around  the  feeling  like  a 
bell-skirt  around  an  otherwise  unobtru- 
sive woman.  The  most  talented  actors 
have  also  stooped  to  this  expectation  of 
an  audience  which  has  not  yet  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  still  content  to  have  them 

•*  Pill  the  boros  of  henrinflr 
To  the  smothering  of  the  scnae." 

The  flounced  verse  that  would  choke 
up  an  ordinary  parlor  and  obstruct  the 
street,  has  more  room  upon  the  stage. 
Transfer  it  to  the  smaller  circle  of  a 
select  reading,  and  a  sense  of  discomfort 
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immediately  sets  in.  Hardly  has  the 
artist  aDnounced,  in  a  human  voice,  that 
she  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to 
you  an  immoi-tal  scene,  than  her  clothes 
swell  and  ripple  all  over  the  room.  The 
Muse  is  there,  doubtless,  but  will  you 
ever  embrace  Ler  through  this  abattis 
of  crinoline  ?  Her  voice  was  that  of  a 
woman  when  'she  told  you  what  she 
meant  to  read,  it  is  that  of  an  Amazon 
or  an  automaton,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  when  the  first  line  rises  to  the 
tongue.  80  that,  notwithstanding  the 
American  Revolution,  you  find  yourself 
living  under  a  limited  monarchy  again. 

A  wide  stage  and  a  deep  auditorium 
would  be  occupied  by  the  simplest  tones 
of  genius,  if  the  people  were  patient  and 
simple  enough  to  be  touched  by  quality, 
and  not  by  quantity.  The  modem  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  to  have  the  largest 
space  that  can  be  safely  roofed  against 
the  climate ;  the  preacher,  the  actor,  and 
the  opera-singer  must  carry  a  lens  to 
make  his  image  fill  the  house.  But  it 
is  the  hearer^s  expectation  that  has 
grown  distended  as  well  as  the  space  in 
which  he  sits.  He  craves  effect  in  a 
parlor  no  less  than  in  a  hall.  The  deli- 
cate and  subtle  moods  of  genius  would 
reach  into  every  corner  of  a  theatre,  if 
simple-minded  people  occupied  the 
seats.  When  violins  are  striving  in  the 
tumult  of  a  rather  brassy  band,  they 
become  audible  in  proportion  as  you 
retreat  from  the  spot,  till  their  pure 
quality  is  completely  separated  from 
the  mass  of  sound  which  is  giving  ani- 
mal shocks  to  the  people  nearest  to  it. 
From  that  dull  rumble  the  notes  flicker, 
dart,  and  bum  into  your  sky.  Let  ge- 
nius vibrate  tenderly  and  purely  with- 
out calling  in  those  fellows  of  the  brass 
to  bully  for  it. 

But  the  worst  vice  of  the  people, 
which  tends  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  prolong  the  affectations  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage,  is  its  social  ostracism 
of  the  actor.  This  is  a  crime  of  modern 
civilization.  Take  all  the  painters  and 
draughtsmen  of  a  country  and  shut 
them  up,  with  prison-wards  and  court- 
yards for  their  daily  walks,  and  expect 
them  to  fill  your  unlimited  order  for 


landscapes  of  the  mountain  an 
plain,  for  serene  and  stormy  dee 
the  firmament  above,  or  faces  of  tl 
tera  which  glide  into  every  creek  t 
f^ncy  and  tell  in  whispers  of  the  I 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea  in 
Send  all  the  colors  of  earth  anc 
and  the  pigment  of  woman^s  bk 
their  cells,  but  keep  earth,  skj 
woman  outside  the  wicket,  anc 
there  be  a  lively  demand  for  ca 
Rather  for  hemp,  we  think,  among 
artista  whose  instincts  are  a) 
strangled  by  your  novel  mode  of 
ing,  and  loll  and  blacken  at  you 
every  grating.  Raphael  found  his  B 
and  Child  at  some  street-comer, 
beauty  answered  the  asking  beav 
his  imagination;  the  passions  c 
"  Last  Judgment "  were  a  fresco  j 
Florence's  streets,  whence  the  scaff< 
lifted  them  to  the  Sistine  dome 
days  of  Venice  steeped  Titian's  bj 
their  colors,  the  brain  soaked  r 
tones  of  palace-shadowed  lagoc 
which  the  gondolas  flashed  with  i 
ing  women  and  their  jewelled  1 
Teniers  and  Ostade  clinked  theii 
with  boors,  went  to  all  the  c< 
fairs,  and  blew  a  cloud  on  th 
porches  that  blew  the  scene  into  n 
pieces  on  the.  canvas  stretched  at  ] 
Gerard  Douw  and  Mieris  wer 
gossips  of  the  street,  flattening 
noses  upon  every  diamond-pam 
with  a  look  carrying  off  an  intei 
such  as  the  boy  distracted  fro: 
bubble-blowing,  the  old  woman 
ting,  with  the  flowers  upon  a 
Rosa  Bonheur  must  see  the  cattl 
she  paints,  ^  and  Scheffer's  eyes 
look  through  tears  at  the  groups  c 
and  women  who  clasp  their  han 
wards  some  Christus  Consolator ;  i 
down  the  world  go  these  del 
bands  of  fancy,  spotting  their  pre; 
a  fine  instinct, — icebergs  and  Ni 
cannot  get  into  a  man's  sudio  t 
porized  by  thought ;  and  as  for  t 
plc-woman  on  the  corner  wit 
shadow  of  an  umbrella  half  dov 
poor,  thin  face  and  slanting  acn 
rustic  wares,  why,  she  is  too  shy 
except  just  where  God  puts  her  f 
daily  bread. 
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Too  tarn  an  actor  out  of  all  the 
plioes  where  yonr  own  yanities  and  vir- 
toes  ought  to  pique  and  to  correct  his 
dramatic  instinct,  and  then  you  expect 
1dm  to  be  a  natire  nobleman  or  a  na- 
tural fool  like  yourself.  The  domain  of 
todety  is  the  predestined  sphere  of  his 
edtore,  where  he  catches  the  elusive 
traits  of    human    temperaments,    and 
learns  to  compare  realities  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  other  times  and  countries. 
Whatever  graces  and  kind  proprieties 
exist,  with  suavity  and  nobleness,  among 
the  rich  and  poor,  are  his  to  feel  and 
fltndy  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deline- 
ator of  true  things ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  thrown  as  freely  open  to  him  as  the 
earth,  air,  and  sky  arc  open  to  the  paint- 
er's Ivusb.    All  the  frivolities  and  nui- 
Moces,    the    oddities    and   vulgarities 
which  get  japanned  for  admission  into 
parlors,  need   not   be  caricatured,  nor 
just  rubbed  in  upon  hearsay ;  their  sim- 
ple truth  ought  to  be  observed  and 
sketched  upon  the  spot.    There  would 
be  a  different  stage,  I  do  not  know  but 
what  there  would  be  a  different  social 
liliB,  if  actors  went  freely  to  and  fro, 
j^cidng  np  truth  of  parlor-dandy  and 
coquette,  truth    of  hunker,  truth    of 
mammas  with  three  daughters,  truth  of 
bank-stock  and  Pacific  mills  in  broad- 
doth,  truth    of  robustious-minded   fe- 
males, truth  of  gentle  and   beautiful 
women  who  tone  the  day,  truth  and 
local  coloring  of  the  class  vices  and  vir- 
tues, the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
every  tax-paying  name  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Clergymen  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  actors  to  study  the  ethics  and 
habits  of  various  circles ;  but  they  do 
not  improve  it  so  well,  because  the 
mind  is  strongly  preoccupied  with 
schemes  of  human  nature  which  vitiate 
the  observing  faculty.  Dogmatism  and 
preconception  keep  realism  out  of  the- 
ology and  of  science.  And  even  if  a 
clergyman  commences  his  professional 
life  with  an  unbiased  mind,  he  has 
learned  to  meditate,  or  to  sentimental- 
ize, perhaps  to  reason,  but  not  to  ob- 
serve, for  want  of  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials of  life.    So  far,  therefore,  as  he 


ought  to  be  a  describer,  and  a  genial 
satirist,  of  ethical  peculiarities,  he  is 
less  effective  than  the  actor  can  be, 
whose  shrewd  analysis  is  not  hampered 
by  pulpit  traditions.  There  must  al- 
ways be  a  parquette  to  bring  together 
the  people  who  on  Sunday  seat  their 
temperaments  in  pews.  Preaching  can 
never  be  dramatic  enough  to  transfix  all 
follies  as  they  rise,  still  less  to  thrill 
men  with  a  living  sight  of  the  great 
passions  which  ennoble  or  disgrace  the 
heart  Theoretically,  the  pulpit  is  a 
place  where  the  spiritual  life  pours  out 
all  its  hopes,  sorrows,  and  aspirations  to 
bid  the  intuitive  faculty  of  men  expand, 
to  arouse  the  conscience  and  supply 
necessary  truths  to  reason,  to  enforce 
all  the  great  central  principles  of  human 
natiu-e ;  but  practically,  it  is  ollen  laid 
waste  by  bigotry,  mediocrity,  and  striv- 
ing dullness,  by  power  applied  to  secta- 
rian doctrines,  by  many  a  prayer  that  is 
stopped  by  cobwebs  in  the  belfry,  by  all 
kinds  of  well-meant,  but  intensely  pro- 
fessional, vicioUsness.  One  had  rather 
see  the  things  of  earth  misrepresented 
in  stock-costumes  than  those  of  heaven 
in  a  surplice,  because  the  preacher  holds 
his  office  from  man^s  religiousness  and  re- 
spect for  truth.  Besides,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  a  meeting-house  to  assist  dullness 
through  its  service,  or  to  lend  piquancy 
to  ill-considered  views,  except  the  tol- 
eration of  the  pew-holders.  Local  vene- 
ration protects  the  travesties  of  truth 
and  nature  which  the  pulpit  often  ut- 
ters ;  even  to  sit  in  a  pew  is  considered 
edifying,  except  when  an  attempt  is  . 
made  to  treat  in  plain  language  some 
public  sin.  An  amiable  and  uninspiring 
preacher  enjoys  traditional  immunities ; 
an  honest  and  brilliant  actor,  who  often 
takes  heavenly  things  and  shows  them 
to  men,  is  disgraced  by  his  very  talent, 
and  hustled  while  he  is  admired. 

Exclusion  from  the  private  regards 
of  society  affects  not  only  the  actor^s 
sense  of  the  realism  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, and  tends  to  perpetuate  stage 
tricks  and  affectations,  but  it  deprives 
him  of  the  refining  influence  of  all  cul- 
tivated people.  Painters,  sculptors,  mu- 
sical composers  are  admitted  to  all  the 
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oocasions  and  eyery-day  advantages  of 
society;  they  are  better  balanced  in 
consequence  of  it.  There  is  vulgarity 
to  learn  in  all  circles,  but  social  equality 
itself  is  a  boon  that  cannot  be  despised ; 
it  docs  an  injury  to  a  man  to  tell  him 
that  he  shall  not  come  where  you  are, 
even  if  you  are  not  an  inspiring  or  in- 
structive person.  What  business  have 
you  to  go  where  he  is,  feel  the  conta- 
gion of  bis  humor,  to  expand  in  the 
genial  hour  he  offers  you,  to  repress 
with  diflBculty  the  tears  that  would  rise 
to  the  level  of  his  passion, — ^have  you 
paid  your  tax  to  him  with  the  nioney 
which  barely  keeps  his  gifts  alive  ?  He 
may  be  starving  for  a  different  kind  of 
food.  You  may  have  nothing  to  offer 
him  but  a  smile,  a  hand-shake,  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  a  house  that  thrills 
with  children,  the  unaffected  pleasures 
of  an  evening,  the  sense  of  your  respect 
which  makes  him  still  more  worthy  of 
it,  a  chair  at  your  fireside,  and  an  un- 
challenged partnership  in  the  goodness, 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  all  your  friends. 
These  fair  humanities  nourish  all  men^s 
souls  and  help  to  keep  them  pure.  So- 
ciety protects  itself  while  it  unbends 
with  these;  profligacy  and  coarseness 
are  less  rampant.  When  a  man  stands 
freely  in  a  cluster  of  homes,  the  equal 
of  every  inmate,  his  earthiness  is  in- 
sensibly drawn  out  of  liim,  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  business  or  his  passions  are 
cowed  by  the  placid  and  welcoming 
faces,  and  opinion  itself  is  a  rein. 
Ought  this  very  opinion  to  be  a  guil- 
lotine for  men  and  women  who  try  to 
represent  your  human  nature  for  a  live- 
lihood ?  Rather  let  it  be  a  rein  held  by 
their  hands  and  yours,  for  you  all  need 
its  guidance. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  have  heard  the 
same  story  about  the  unfortunate  ac- 
tress. It  is  precisely  like  one  which 
transpired  in  your  own  set.  I  should  as 
soon  conclude  that  all  your  parlors  were 
rotten,  as  that  the  stage  was  a  skim  of 
the  abyss.  What  might  become  of  you, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  if  the  great  social  flunkey 
showed  you  to  the  door,  and  made  a 
fence  of  arrogant  pretension  between 
you  and  the  dear  delights  of  homes,  the 


innocent,  well-tempered  hours,  ai 
recognition  of  your  womanhood 
the  Flunkey  wanted  to  amuse  itf 
sitting  in  a  box  while  you  fiU< 
humor  or  passion  of  an  eveninj 
then  to  get  to  bed  with  his  pass-] 
respectability,  leaving  you  to  dep: 
and  reaction,  stripped  of  the 
wings  of  your  excitement,  the  m 
of  a  jaded  little  company  pique 
lashed  by  all  the  world's  contem] 
needing,  more  than  any  other  ] 
sion,  the  smiles  of  all  men  and  ^ 
to  sink  chastely  into  their  roused 
and  to  unstring  without  snapping 
nerves,— virtuous  Mrs.  Grundy, 
what  possibly  might  happen  ? 
what  you  grossly  and  inhuman! 
conceive  to  be  happening  amon| 
exiled  women  all  the  time. 

Ah,  he  drinks— does  he?  So 
great  number  of  your  relatiom 
Grundy,  who  do  nothing  else  t 
them,  and  have  not  even  the  exc 
cerebral  and  nervous  waste,  an 
depressing  effect  of  shifting  mooc 
the  deep  of  reaction  to  be  fille 
poor  excuse,  if  your  friendship  a 
cognition  were  a  stimulus  and  a 
resort.  The  regards  of  othei 
thankful  for  the  divine  gifts  of 
and  eager  to  refresh  its  exhaust 
taries  with  the  sumptuous  ch( 
friendship,  would  thin  out  the 
hard  drinkers.  It  might  do  nothi 
your  fast  boy,  Mrs.  Grundy,  wh 
to  parties  on  the  strength  of  his 
connection,  and  becomes  so  tips 
he  has  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
of  his  entertainer.  No  talent  evi 
ped  his  heart  or  gnawed  at  the  bt 
his  brain.  His  gift  is  love  of 
but  does  society  disown  the  boob 
send  him  to  embitter  the  ostraci 
the  bright  actor  with  the  conten 
his  company !  On  the  contrary, 
the  entrde  of  all  the  houses  on  tl 
and  dances  with  refined  womei 
supper,  while  his  batter  of  bn 
bobbing  in  a  pool  of  wine.  Dii 
nating  Mrs.  Grundy,  society  su 
the  man  who  is  good  for  nothing 
stood  alone,  and  lets  drop  the  ma 
worthy  of  supporting.  . 
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I  think  I  overheard  yon  saying,  Mrs. 
Gnmdy,  that  the  vices  of  actors  were 
not  the  chief  objection  to  having  any 
intercourse  with  them.     It  would   be 
strange   if   they    were;    these    things 
would  find  their  counterparts  in  every 
circle.    The  actor  might  treat  you  as 
Luther  did  the  Pope,  and  nail  his  bull 
of  excommunication  upon  your  flam- 
hoyant  front  door.    But  you  cannot  put 
up  with  the  demeanor  of  these  talented 
people.  You  have  had  some  of  the  best 
of  ihem  at  your  house,  and  introduced 
them  extensively ;  but  even  genius  can- 
not quite  reduce  its  gait  and  accent  to 
the  arerage  tone.    The  stage  habits  of 
flodetj  are  not  learned  at  once.    The 
self-consciousness  of  a  person  who  has 
lired  in  the  breath  of  your  applause 
crops  out  in  the  little  extra  motions  of 
the  body,  the  nervous  restlessness,  the 
swing  of  parlor  costumes,  the  holding 
back  for  adequate   recognition.      The 
voice  seems  always  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing, "  Hail  to  your  lordship,"  or,  "  I  for- 
give ye,  you  young  rascal."    What  an 
aureole  is  to  a  saint,  a  histrionic  pe- 
numbra is  to  an  actor.    You  have  hurt 
his  humility  by  giving  him  nothing  to 
live  upon,  but  nightly  salvos  of  clap- 
ping.    It  is  a  great  tonic,  when  you 
administer  it  judiciously,  but  it  ought 
to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  whole- 
some food.    You  are  on  the  warmest 


terms  with  him  in  the  theatre,  and  cut 
him  in  the  street.  He  caauot  get  at 
you;  the  footlights  are  a  flaming 
sword  ;  but  you  shout  "  st-boy  "  at  him 
through  the  quivering  columns  of  the 
gas,  and  do  your  best  to  make  him  ex- 
pect nothing  of  you  but  his  nightly 
dram.  He  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes  and 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  play. 

You  ought  to  let  the  actor  have  more 
time  and  opportunity  for  self-recovery. 
There  is  too  much  acting,  just  as  there 
is  too  much  preaching.  I  have  heard 
you  complain  of  good  old  Hum-drum 
who  used  to  preach  well  every  now  and 
then.  It  is  your  own  fault,  if  spurring 
itself  gets  no  action  out  of  his  sermons 
now.  You  will  make  him  preach  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  expect  a  weekly  lecture 
besides,  which  you  take  care  not  to 
attend.  Indeed,  you  seldom  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  con- 
scious that  Christianity  is  safe,  if  the 
meeting-house  is  only  open  and  the  or- 
gan and  the  preacher  play.  "I  hope 
the  Lord  will  forgive  me  for  my.  after- 
noon prayers,"  was  the  jaded  ejaculation 
of  a  truly  devout  and  reverential  man. 
This  incessant  routine  impresses  a  pul- 
pit habit  upon  the  very  sentences  that 
limp  from  a  preacher's  pen,  stereotypes 
the  prayers,  thins  out  the  thought  and 
feeling,  and  plunges  the  pews  into  lan- 
guid expectation. 


••• 


ONE    OR    BOTH? 

When  twilight  is  bom  from  the  flaming  West, 
And  the  stars  wake,  white  and' clear. 

Shall  I  shut  my  eyes  to  their  still  unrest, 
Because  the  moon  rides  near  ? 

Yet  the  stars  with  a  self-fed  flame  are  crowned, 
And  the  moon  must  borrow  to  spare ; 

And  their  tremulous  beauty,  above  and  around, 
But  renders  her  glory  more  fair.^ 

If  the  turf  is  soft  and  the  flowers  are  sweet 

On  the  bank  whereon  I  lie. 
Must  I  lose  the  sound  of  the  surf  at  its  feet, 

And  the  splendor  of  sea  and  sky  ? 

But  the  deeper  tone  of  the  sea  on  the  shore, 
And  the  light  from  the  sunlit  blue. 

Will  but  glorify  all  that  was  fair  before ; 
Let  them  enter  freely,  too  I 
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SCARLET    STOCKINGS. 


I. 


HOW  THEY  WALKED  UTTO  LEN270X^S  LIFE. 


"  Co2fE  out  for  a  drive,  Harry  ? " 

"  Too  cold." 

"  Have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  " 

"  Too  tired." 

"  Go  and  caU  on  the  Fairchilds  ? " 

"Having  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
against  country  girls,  I  respectfully  de- 
cline." 

"  What  will  yod  do  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 

And  settling  himself  more  luxuri- 
ously upon  the  couch,  Lennox  closed 
his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  slumber  tran- 
quilly. Kate  shook  her  head,  and 
stood  rcf^arding  her  brother,  despon- 
dently, till  a  sudden  idea  made  her 
turn  toward  the  window,  exclaiming 
abruptly, 

"  Scarlet  stockings,  Harry  1 " 

"  Where  ? "  and,  as  if  the  words  were 
a  spell  to  break  the  deepest  day-dream, 
Lennox  hurried  to  the  window,  with 
an  unusual  expression  of  interest  in  his 
listless  face. 

"  I  thought  that  would  succeed  I 
She  isn't  there,  but  IVe  got  you  up, 
and  you  are  not  to  go  down  again," 
laughed  Kate,  taking  possession  of  the 
sofa. 

"  Not  a  bad  manoeuvre.  I  don't 
mind;  it's  about  time  for  the  one  in- 
teresting event  of  tlie  day  to  occur,  so 
rU  watch  for  myself,  thank  you,"  and 
Lennox  took  the  easy  chair  by  the  win- 
dow with  a  shrug  and  a  yawn. 

"I'm  glad  any  thing  does  interest 
you,"  said  Kate,  petulantly,  "  though 
I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  much,  for, 
though  you  perch  yourself  at  the  win- 
dow every  day  to  see  that  girl  pass,  you 
don't  care  enough  about  it  to  ask  her 
name." 

"  I've  been  waiting  to  be  told," 

"It's  Belle  Morgan,  the  Doctor's 
daughter,  and  my  dearest  friend." 


"Then,  of  course,  she  is  a  blue- 
beUe  ? " 

"Don't  try  to  be  witty  or  sarcastic 
with  her,  for  she  will  beat  you  at 
that." 

"  Not  a  dumb-belle  then  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse  ;  she  talks  a  good 
deal,  and  very  well  too,  when  8h« 
likes." 

"  She  is  very  pretty ;  has  anybody 
the  right  to  call  her  *  Ma  belle '  ?  " 

"  Many  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 
she  won't  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
them." 

"A  Canterbury  belle  in  every  senn 
of  the  word  then  ?  " 

"  She  might  be,  for  all  Canterbury 
loves  her,  but  she  isn't  fashionable,  and 
has  more  friends  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich." 

"  Ah,  I  see,  a  diving-bell,  who  knows 
how  to  go  down  into  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  bring  up  the  pearls  worth  having." 

"  ni  tell  her  that,  it  will  please  her. 
You  are  really  waking  up,  Harry,"  and 
Kate  smiled  approvingly  upon  Mm. 

"  This  page  of  *  Belle's  Life '  is  rather 
amusing,  so  read  away,"  said  Lennox, 
glancing  up  the  street,  as  if  he  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  next  edition  with 
pleasure. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell;  she  is  a 
nice,  bright,  energetic,  warm-hearted 
dear ;  the  pride  of  the  Doctor's  heart, 
and  a  favorite  with  every  one,  though 
she  is  odd." 

"  How  odd  ? " 

"Does  and  says  what  she  likes,  is 
very  blunt  and  honest,  has  ideas  and 
principles  of  her  own,  goes  to  parties  in 
high  dresses,  won't  dance  round  dances, 
and  wears  red  stockings,  though  Mrs. 
Plantagenet  says  it's  fast." 

"  Bather  a  jolly  little  person,  I  fancy. 
Why  haven't  we  met  her  at  some  of  the 
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tea-fights  and  muffin-worries  we've  been 
to  lately  ? " 

"It  may  make  you  angry,  but  it  will 
do  you  good,  so  I'll  tell.  She  didn't 
care  enougU  about  seeing  the  distin- 
goisbed  stranger  to  come ;  that's  the 
trath." 

"  Sensible  girl,  to  spare  herself  hours 
of  mortal  dulness,  gossip,  and  dyspep- 
sia," was  the  placid  reply. 

"  She  hiis  seen  you,  though,  at  church 
and  dawdling  about  town,  and  she 
called  you  '  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,'  on 
the  spot.  How  does  that  suit  ? "  asked 
Kate,  maliciously." 

"Not  bad,  I  rather  like  that.  Wish 
she'd  call  some  day,  and  stir  us  up." 

"She  won't;  I  asked  her,  but  she 
said  she  was  yery  busy,  and  told  Jessy 
Tador,  she  wasn't  fond  of  peacocks." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  the  connection." 

"  Stupid  boy !  she  meant  you,  of 
course;'' 

"  Oh,  Fm  peacocks,  am  I  ?  " 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  really 
do  think  you  are  vain  of  your  good 
looks,  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
the  impression  you  make  wherever  you 
go.  When  it's  worth  while  you  exert 
joonelf^  and  are  altogether  fascinating, 
but  the  *  I  come — see — and — conquer ' 
air  you  pat  on,  spoils  it  all  for  sensible 
people." 

"It  strikes  me  that  Miss  Morgan  has 
slightly  infected  you  with  her  oddity 
as  far  as  bluntness  goes.  Fire  away,  it's 
rather  amusing  to  bo  abused  when  one 
is  dying  of  ennui." 

"That's  grateful  and  complimentary  to 
me,  when  I  have  devoted  myself  to  you 
erer  since  you  came.  But  every  thing 
bores  you,  and  the  only  sign  of  interest 
you're  shown  id  in  those  absurd  red 
hose.  I  ghotild  like  to  know  what  the 
charm  is,"  said  Kate,  sharply . 

"  Lnpossible  to  say ;  accept  the  fact 
calmly  as  I  do,  and  be  grateful  that 
there  is  one  glimpse  of  color,  life,  and 
^irit  in  this  aristocratic  tomb  of  a 
town." 

"You  are  not  obliged  to  stay  in  it  1 " 
fiercely. 

**  Bering  your  pardon,  my  dove,  but 
I  am.    I  promised  to  give  you  my  en- 
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livening  society  for  a  month,  and  a  Len- 
nox keeps  his  word,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  asked  such  a  sacrifice ; 
but  I  innocently  thought  that  after 
being  away  for  five  long  years,  you 
might  care  to  see  your  orphan  sister," 
and  the  dove  produced  her  handker- 
chief with  a  plaintive  sniff. 

"Now,  my  dear  creature,  don't  b« 
melodramatic,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  her 
brother,  imploringly.  "I  wished  to 
come,  I  pined  to  embrace  you,  and  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  don't  blame  yo« 
for  the  stupidity  of  this  confounded 
place." 

"It  never  was  so  gay  as  since  yov 
came,  for  every  one  has  tried  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  yoU,"  cried  Kate,  rufled 
at  his  indifierence  to  the  hospitable 
efforts  of  herself  and  friends.  "But 
you  dont  care  for  any  of  our  simple 
amusements,  because  you  are  spoilt  by 
the  flattery,  gayety,  and  nonsense  of 
foreign  society.  If  I  didn't  know  it 
was  half  affectation,  I  should  be  in 
despair,  you  are  so  blas>  and  absurd. 
It's  always  the  way  with  men,  if  one 
happens  to  be  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  talented,  he  puts  on  as  many  airs, 
and  is  as  vain  as  any  silly  girl." 

"  Don't 'iron  think  if  you  took  breath, 
you'd  get  on  faster,  my  dear  ? "  asked 
the  imperturbable  gentleman,  as  Kate 
paused  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  know  it's  useless  for  me  to  talk,  a« 
you  don't  care  a  straw  what  I  say,  but 
it's  true,  and  some  day  you'll  wish  yon 
had  done  something  worth  doing  aU 
these  years.  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  bo 
fond  of  you,  that  I  can't  help  being  dis- 
appointed, to  find  you  with  no  more 
ambition  than  to^kill  time  comfortably, 
no  interest  in  any  thing  but  your  own 
pleasures,  and  only  energy  enough  to 
amuse  yourself  with  a  pair  of  scailet 
stockings." 

Pathetic  as  poor  Kate's  face  and 
voice  were,  it  was  impossible  to  hdp 
laughing  at  the  comical  conclusion  of 
her  lament.  Lennox  tried  to  hide  tiie 
smile  on  his  lips  by  affecting  to  curl 
his  moustache  with  care,  and  to  gase 
pensively  out  as  if  touched  by  her  ap- 
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peal.  But  he  wasn't,  oh,  bless  you,  so  I 
•he  was  only  his  sister,  and,  though  she 
might  have  talked  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  wouldn't  have  done  a  par- 
ticle of  good.  Bisters  do  very  well  to 
work  for  one,  to  pet  one,  and  play  con- 
fidante when  one's  love  affairs  need 
feminine  wit  to  conduct  them,  but  when 
they  begin  to  reprove,  or  criticise  or 
moralize,  it  won't  do,  and  can't  be 
allowed,  of  course.  Lennox  never 
snubbed  anybody,  but  blandly  extin- 
guished them  by  a  polite  acquiescence 
la  all  their  affirmations,  for  the  time 
being,  and  then  went  on  in  his  own  way 
as  if  nothing  had  been  said. 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right;  I'll  go 
and  think  over  your  very  sensible  ad- 
vice," and,  as  if  roused  to  unwonted 
exertion  by  the  stings  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

"  I  do  believe  I've  made  an  impres- 
sion at  last !  He's  actually  gone  out  to 
think  over  what  I've  said.  Dear  Harry, 
I  was  sure  he  had  a  heart,  if  one  only 
knew  how  to  get  at  it!"  and  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  Kate  went  to  the 
window  to  behold  the  "dear  Harry" 
going  briskly  down  the  street  after  a 
pair  of  scarlet  stockings.  A  spark  of 
anger  kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she 
watched  him,  and  when  he  vanished, 
she  still  stood  knitting  her  brows  in 
deep  thought,  for  a  grand  idea  was 
dawning  upon  her. 

It  toas  a  dull  town ;  no  one  could 
deny  that,  for  everybody  was  so  in- 
tensely proper  and  well-bom,  that  no- 
body dared  to  be  jolly.  All  the  houses 
were  square,  aristocratic  mansions  with 
Bevolutionary  elms  in  front  and  spa- 
cious coach-houses  behind.  The  knock- 
ers had  a  supercilious  perk  to  their 
bronze  or  brass  noses,  the  dandelions  on 
the  lawns  had  a  highly  connected  air, 
and  the  very  pigs  were  evidently  de- 
scended from  "  our  first  families."  State- 
ly dinner-parties,  decorous  dances,  mor- 
id  picnics,  and  much  tea-pot  gossiping 
were  the  social  resources  of  the  place. 
Of  course,  the  young  people  flirted,  for 
that  diversion  is  apparently  irradicable 
even  in  the  "  best  society,"  but  it  was 


done  with  a  propriety  which  wa 
ing  to  behold. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that 
starched  state  of  things  would 
particularly  attractive  to  a  ti 
young  gentleman  like  Lennox, 
Kate  very  truly  said,  had  been  s] 
the  flattery,  luxury,  and  gayety 
eign  society.  He  did  his  best, 
the  end  of  the  first  week  ennui  < 
him  for  its  own,  and  passive  en< 
was  all  that  was  left  him.  Fn 
feet  despair  he  was  rescued  by  t 
let  stockings,  which  went  tripj 
one  day  as  he  stood  at  the  ^ 
planning  some  means  of  escape. 

A  brisk,  blithe-faced  girl  ps 
a  grey  walking  suit  with  a  d 
ing  pair  of  high-heeled  boo 
glimpses  of  scarlet  at  the  ankle. 
est,  perfectly  so,  I  assure  yoi 
the  glimpses,  but  the  feet  were 
cidedly  pretty  that  one  forgot  1 
at  the  face  appertaining  thereui 
wasn't  a  remarkably  lovely  face 
was  a  happy,  wholesome  one,  ^ 
sorts  of  good  little  dimples  in 
and  chin,  sunshiny  twinkles 
black  eyes,  and  a  decided,  yet 
look  about  the  mouth  that  wa 
satisfactory.  A  busy,  bustling 
body  she  seemed  to  be,  for  sac) 
ets  and  muff  were  full  of  bundl 
the  trim  boots  tripped  briskly  c 
ground,  as  if  the  girl's  heart  i 
light  as  her  heels.  Somehow  1 
tive,  pleasant  figure  seemed  to  n 
the  whole  street,  and  leave  a  sti 
sunshine  behind  it,  for  every  oi 
ded  as  it  passed,  and  the  pr 
faces  relaxed  into  smiles,  whi 
gered  when  the  girl  had  gone. 

"  Uncommonly  pretty  feet — 3h< 
well,  which  American  girls  selc 
— all  waddle  or  prance — nice  ft 
the  boots  are  French,  and  it  d 
heart  good  to  see  -em." 

Lennox  made  these  observati 
himself  as  the  young  lady  appr< 
nodded  to  Kate  at  another  w 
gave  a  quick  but  comprehensive 
at  himself  and  trotted  round  the 
leaving  the  impression  on  his  mil 
a  whiff  of  fresh  spring  air  bad 
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Uirough  the  street  in  spite  of  the  De- 
cember snow.  He  didn't  trouble  him- 
self to  ask  who  it  was,  but  fell  into  the 
my  of  lounging  in  the  bay-window  at 
about  three  P.  M.,  and  watching  the 
grey  and  scarlet  figure  pass  with  its 
blooming  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  elastic 
step.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
took  to  petting  this  new  whim,  and 
quite  depended  on  the  daily  Rtirring- 
op  which  the  sight  of  the  energetic 
damsel  gave  him.  Kate  saw  it  all,  but 
took  no  notice  till  the  day  of  the  little 
tiff  above  recorded;  after  that  she  was 
IS  soft  as  a  summer  sea,  and  by  some 
derer  stroke  had  Belle  Morgan  to  tea 
that  very  week. 

Lennox  was  one  of  the  best  tempered 
fellows  in  the  world,  but  the  "peacocks" 
did  rather  nettle  him  because  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  insinuation ;  so  he 
took  care  to  put  on  no  airs  or  try  to  be 
fasdnating  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Belle.  In  truth  he  soon  forgot  himself 
entirely,  and  enjoyed  her  oddities  with 
t  relisli,  after  the  prim  proprieties  of 
the  other  young  ladies  who  had  sim- 


pered and  sighed  before  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  '*  Crusher,"  as 
his  male  friends  called  him,  got  crushed ; 
for  Belle,  with  the  subtle  skill  of  a 
quick-witted,  keen-sighted  girl,  soon 
saw  and  condenmed  the  elegant  affec- 
tations which  others  called  foreign  pol- 
ish. A  look,  a  word,  a  gesture  from  a 
pretty  woman  is  often  more  eloquent 
and  impressive  than  moral  essays  or 
semi-occasional  twinges  of  conscience, 
and  in  the  presence  of  one  satirical  lit- 
tle person,  6ir  Charles  Coldstream  soon 
ceased  to  deserve  the  name. 

Belle  seemed  to  get  over  her  hurry 
and  to  find  time  for  occasional  relaxa- 
tion, but  one  never  knew  in  what  mood 
he  might  find  her,  for  the  weathercock 
was  not  more  changeable  than  she. 
Lennox  liked  that,  and  found  the  muf- 
fin-worries quite  endurable  with  this 
sattce  piquanU  to  relieve  their  insipidity. 
Presently  he  discovered  that  he  was 
suffering  for  exercise,  and  formed  the 
wholesome  habit  of  promenading  the 
town  about  three  P.  M. ;  Elate  said,  to 
follow  the  scarlet  stockings. 


n. 


WHERE  THEY  LED   HIM. 


** WuiTUEK  away.  Miss  Morgan?" 
asked  Lennox,  as  he  overtook  her  one 
bitter  cold  day. 

**  Pm  taking  my  constitutional." 

"  So  am  L" 

"With  a  difference,"  and  Belle 
glanced  at  the  blue-nosed,  muffled-up 
gentleman  strolling  along  beside  her 
with  an  occasional  shiver  and  shrug. 

"After  a  winter  in  the  south  of 
France  one  don't  find  arctic  weather 
like  this  easy  to  bear,"  he  said,  with  a 
disgusted  air. 

"  I  like  it,  and  do  my  five  or  six  miles 
a  day,  which  keeps  me  in  what  fine 
ladies  call  *rude  health,^  answered 
Belle,  walkii^  him  on  at  a  pace  which, 
soon  made  his  furs  a  burden. 

8he  was  a  famous  pedestrian,  and  a 
little  proud  of  her  powers,  but  she  out- 
did all  former  feats  that  day,  and  got 
over  the  ground  in  gallant  style.  Some- 
thing in  her  manner  put  her  escort  on 


his  mettle,  and  his  usual  lounge  was 
turned  into  a  brisk  march  which  set 
his  blood  dancing,  face  glowing,  and 
spirits  effervescing  as  they  had  not 
done  for  many  a  day. 

"There!  you  look  more  like  your 
real  self  now,"  said  Belle,  with  the  first 
sign  of  approval  she  had  ever  vouch- 
safed him,  as  he  rejoined  her  after  a 
race  to  recover  her  veil,  which  the  wind 
whisked  away  over  hedge  and  ditch. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  what  my 
real  self  is  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of 
the  "  conquering  hero  "  air. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it  I  always  know 
a  soldier  when  I  see  one,"  returned  Belle, 
decidedly. 

"A  soldier  I  that^s  the  last  thing  I 
should  expect  to  be  accused  of,"  and 
Lennox  looked  both  surprised  and 
gratified. 

"  There's  a  flash  in  your  eye  and  a 
ring  to  your  voice,  occasionally,  which 
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made  me  suspect  that  you  had  firo  and 
energy  enough  if  you  only  chose  to 
show  it,  and  the  spirit  with  which  you 
have  just  executed  the  *  Morgan  Quick 
step '  proves  that  I  was  right,"  returned 
Belle,  laughing. 

"Then  I  am  not  altogether  a  *  pea- 
cock ? ' "  said  Lennox,  significantly,  for 
during  the  chat,  which  had  been  as 
brisk  as  the  walk,  Belle  had  given  his 
besetting  sins  several  sly  hits,  and  he 
couldn't  resist  one  return  shot,  much  as 
her  unexpected  compliment  pleased 
him. 

Poor  Belle  blushed  up  to  her  fore- 
head, tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not 
mnderstand,  and  gladly  hid  her  confu- 
sion behind  the  recovered  veil  without 
a  word. 

There  was  a  decided  display  both 
of  the  "  flash  "  and  the  "  ring,"  as  Len- 
nox looked  at  the  suddenly  subdued 
young  lady,  and,  quite  satisfied  with 
his  retaliation,  gave  the  order — "  For- 
ward, march  I "  which  brought  them  to 
the  garden-gate  breathless,  but  better 
friends  than  before. 

The  next  time  the  young  people  met, 
Belle  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  she 
went  round  the  corner  with  an  al>- 
stracted  expression  which  was  quite  a 
triumph  of  art.  Just  then,  oflf  tum- 
bled the  lid  of  the  basket  she  carried, 
and  Lennox,  rescuing  it  from  a  puddle, 
obligingly  helped  readjust  it  over  a 
funny  collection  of  bottles,  dishes,  and 
tidy  little  rolls  of  all  sorts. 

"It's  very  heavy,  mayn't  I  carry  it 
for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  am  insinuatiDg 
manner." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  on  Beliefs  lips, 
but  observing  that  he  was  got  up  with 
unusual  elegance  to  pay  calls,  she 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  mak- 
ing a  beast  of  burden  of  him,  and  took 
him  at  his  word. 

"You  may,  if  you  like.  I've  got 
more  bundles  to  take  from  the  store, 
and  another  pair  of  hands  won't  come 
amiss." 

Lennox  lifted  his  eyebrows,  also  the 
basket,  and  they  went  on  again.  Belle 
very  much  absorbed  in  her  business, 
and  her  escort  wondering  where  the 


dickens  she  was  going  with  all  that 
rubbislu  Filling  his  unoccupied  hand 
with  sundry  brown  paper  parcels,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  light  kid  that 
covered  it.  Belle  paraded  him  down 
the  main  street  before  the  windows 
of  the  most  aristocratic  mansions,  and 
then  dived  into  a  dirty  back-lane, 
where  the  want  and  misery  of  the  town 
was  decorously  kept  out  of  sight 

"  You  don't  mind  scarlet  fever,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  observed  Belle,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  unsavory  residence  of 
Biddy  O'Brien. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  partial  to  it," 
said  Lennox,  rather  taken  aback. 

"  You  needn't  go  in  if  you  are  afhdd, 
or  speak  to  me  afterwards,  so  no  harm 
will  be  done — except  to  yOtir  gloves." 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,  if  I  may 
ask  ?  It  isn't  the  sort  of  amusement  I 
should  recommend,"  he  began,  eyidieDt- 
ly  disapproving  of  the  step. 

"  Oh,  Pm  used  to  it,  and  like  to  play 
nurse  where  father  plays  doctor.  Pm 
fond  of  children,  and  3&s.  O'Brien^s  are 
little  dears,"  returned  Belle,  briskly, 
threading  her  way  between  aah-heaps 
and  mud-puddles  as  if  bound  to  a  fes- 
tive scene. 

"  Judging  from  the  row  in  there,  I 
should  infer  that  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  quite 
a  herd  of  little  dears." 

"  Only  nine." 

"  And  all  sick  ?  " 

"  More  or  less." 

"By  Jove  I  it's  perfectly  heroic  in 
you  to  visit  this  hole  in  spite  of  dirt, 
noise,  fragrance,  and  infection,"  cried 
Lennox,  who  devoutly  wished  that  the 
sense  of  smell  if  not  of  hearing  were 
temporarily  denied  him. 

"  Bless  you,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  I  en- 
joy, for  there's  no  nonsense  here ;  the 
work  you  do  is  pleasant  if  you  do  it 
heartily,  and  the  thanks  you  get  are 
worth  having,  I  assure  you.** 

She  put  out  her  hand  lb  relieve  him 
of  the  basket,  but  lie  gave  it  an  approy- 
ing  little  shake,  and  said  briefly — 

"  Not  yet,  I'm  coming  in." 

It's  all  very  well  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing  good,  to 
give  carelessly  of  one's  abundance,  and 
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eojoy  the  deludon  of  baviDg  remem- 
boed  the  poor.  Bat  it  is  a  cheap  char- 
ity, uid  never  brings  the  genuine  satis- 
&edoii  which  those  know  who  give 
tlieir  mite  with  heart  as  well  as  hand, 
aod  traly  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
fldrea  Lennox  had  seen  much  fashion- 
aUe  benevolence,  and  laughed  at  it 
even  while  he  imitated  it,  giving  gen- 
eionsly  when  it  wasu^t  inconvenient. 
But  this  was  a  new  sort  of  thing  entire- 
ly, and  in  spite  of  the  dirt,  the  noise, 
and  the  smells,  he  forgot  the  fever,  and 
was  glad  he  came  when  poor  Mrs. 
O'Briea  turned  from  her  sick  babies, 
exclaiming,  with  Irish  fervor  at  sight 
of  Me, 

"The  Lord  love  ye,  darlin,  for  re- 
mlmberin  lu  when  ivery  one,  barrin' 
the  doctor,  and  Ao  praste,  turns  the 
cowld  shouldther  in  our  throuble  I  " 

"Now  if  you  really  want  to  help,  just 
keep  this  child  quiet  while  I  see  to  the 
sickest  ones,''  said  Belle,  dumping  a 
stoQt  infimt  on  to  his  knee,  thrusting  an 
orange  into  his  hand,  and  leaving  him 
aghast,  while  she  unpacked  her  little 
messes,  and  comforted  the  maternal  bird. 

With  the  calmness  of  desperation, 
her  aid-de-camp  put  doAvn  his  best 
bearer  on  the  rich  soil  which  covered 
the  floor,  pocketed  his  Paris  kids,  and 
making  a  bib  of  his  cambric  handker- 
chief, gagged  young  Pat  deliciously 
with  bits  of  orange  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  roar.  At  her  first  leisure 
moment,  Belle  glanced  at  him  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  found  him 
io  solemnly  absorbed  in  his  task  that 
she  went  off  into  a  burst  of  such  infec- 
tioQs  merriment  that  the  O^Briens,  sick 
uid  well,  joined  in  it  to  a  man. 

"Good  fun,  isn't  it?"  she  asked, 
taming  down  her  cuffs  when  the  last 
spoonfol  of  gruel  was  administered. 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  when  one  is  used 
to  the  thing.  It  comes  a  little  hard  at 
first,  you  know,"  returned  Lennox,  wip- 
ing his  forehead,  with  a  long  breath, 
!iQd  seizing  his  hat  as  if  quite  ready  to 
tear  himself  away. 

"  You've  done  very  well  for  a  begin- 
Dw;  80  kiss  the  baby  and  come  home," 
Mid  Belle  approvingly. 


"  No,  thank  you,"  muttered  Lennox, 
trying  to  detach  the  bedaubed  innocent. 
But  little  Pat  had  a  grateful  heart,  and 
falling  upon  his  new  nurse^s  neck  with 
a  rapturous  crow  clung  there  like  a 
burr. 

"  Take  him  off  1  Let  me  out  of  this  ! 
He's  one  too  many  for  me ! "  cried  the 
wretched  young  man  in  comic  despair. 

Being  freed  with  much  laughter,  he 
turned  and  fled,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  blessings,  from  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

As  they  came  up  again  into  the  pleas- 
ant highways,  Lennox  said,  awkwardly 
for  him, 

"  The  thanks  of  the  poor  are  excel- 
lent things  to  have,  but  I  think  Pd 
rather  receive  them  by  proxy.  Will 
you  kindly  spend  this  for  me  in  making 
that  poor  soul  comfortable  ?  " 

But  Belle  wouldn't  take  what  he 
offered  her,  she  put  it  back,  saying 
earnestly, 

"  Give  it  yourself ;  one  can't  buy 
blessings,  they  must  be  earned  or  they 
are  not  worth  having.  Try  it,  please, 
and  if  you  find  it  a  failure,  then  Pll 
gladly  be  your  almoner." 

There  was  a  sigrdficance  in  her  words 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
He  neither  shrugged,  drawled,  nor  saun- 
tered now,  but  gave  her  a  look  in  which 
respect  and  self-reproach  were  mingled, 
and  left  her,  simply  saying,  "Pll  try 
it,  Miss  Morgan." 

"  Now  isn't  phe  odd  ? "  whispered 
Kate  to  her  brother,  as  Belle  appeared 
at  a  little  dance  at  Mrs.  Plantagenet's 
in  a  high-necked  dress,  knitting  away 
on  an  army-sock,  as  she  greeted  the 
friends  who  crowded  round  her. 

"  Charmingly  so.  Why  don't  you  do 
that  sort  of  thing  when  you  can  ? "  an- 
swered her  brother,  glancing  at  her 
thin,  bare  shoulders  and  hands,  ren- 
dered nearly  useless  by  the  tightness  of 
the  gloves. 

"  Gracious,  no  I  It's  natural  to  her 
to  do  so,  and  she  carries  it  off  well ;  I 
couldn't,  therefore  I  d  )L't  try,  though 
I  admire  it  in  her.  Go  and  ask  her  to 
dance,  before  shf*  is  engiired." 

"  She  doesn't  dance  round  dances  you 
know." 
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'^  She  is  dreadfully  prim  about  some 
things  and  so  free  and  easy  about 
others,  I  can't  understand  it,  do  you  t " 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do.  Here's 
Forbes  coming  for  you,  Pll  go  and  en- 
tertain Balle  by  a  quarrel." 

He  found  her  in  a  recess  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rushing  and  romping,  busy 
with  her  work,  yet  evidently  glad  to  bo 
amused. 

"  I  admire  your  adherence  to  princi- 
ples, Miss  Belle,  but  don't  you  find  it  a 
little  hard  to  sit  still  while  your  friends 
are  enjoying  themselves  ?  "  he  asked, 
sinking  luxuriously  into  the  lounging 
chair  beside  her. 

"Yes,  very,"  answered  Belle  with 
characteristic  candor.  "But  father 
don't  approve  of  that  sort  of  exercise, 
so  I  console  myself  with  something  use- 
ful till  my  chance  comes." 

"Your  work  can't  exactly  be  called 
ornamental,"  said  Lennox,  looking  at 
the  big  sock. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  it,  sir,  it  is  for  the 
foot  of  the  brave  fellow  who  is  going 
to  fight  for  me  and  his  country." 

"  Happy  fellow  1  May  I  ask  who  he 
is  ?  "  and  Lennox  sat  up  with  an  air  of 
interest. 

"My  substitute:  I  don't  know  his 
name,  for  father  has  not  got  him  yet, 
but  I'm  making  socks,  and  towels,  and 
a  comfort-bag  for  him,  so  that  when 
found  he  may  be  ofi"  at  once." 

"  You  really  mean  it  ? "  cried  Lennox. 

"  O  course  I  do ;  I  can't  go  myself, 
but  I  can  buy  a  pair  of  strong  arms  to 
fight  for  me,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  I 
only  hope  he'll  have  the  right  sort  of 
courage  and  be  a  credit  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  call  the  right  sort  of 
courage  ? "  asked  Lennox,  soberly. 

"  Til  at  which  makes  a  man  ready  and 
glad  to  live  or  die  for  a  principle. 
There's  a  chaiice  for  heroes  now,  if 
there  ever  was.  When  do  you  join 
your  regiment  ?  "  she  added  abruptly. 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea,"  and  Lennox 
subsided  again. 

"But  you  intend  to  do  so,  of 
course  ? " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

Belle    dropped    her   work.      "Why 


should  you  ?  What  a  question  ! 
cause  you  hayc  health,  and  Btrcngtta.^ 
and  courage,  and  money  to  help  on  th^» 
good  cause,  and  every  man  should  giv^^ 
his  be^t,  and  not  dare  to  stay  at  hom^ 
when  he  is  needed." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  an  English — 
man,  and  we  rather  prefer  to  be  strictl^f 
neutral  just  now." 

"  You  are  only  half  English,  and  for" 
your  mother's  sake  you  should  be  proucL 
and  glad  to  fight  for  the  North,"  cried 
Belle  warmly. 

"  I  don't  remember  my  mother —  " 

"  That's  evident  1 " 

"  But  I  was  about  to  add,  I've  no  ob- 
jection to  lend  a  hand  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble  to  get  off,"  said  Lenpox 
indifferently,  for  he  jiked  to  see  Belle's 
color  rise,  and  her  eyes  kindle  while  he 
provoked  her. 

"Do  you  expect  to  go  South  in  a 
bandbox  ?  You'd  better  join  one  of 
the  kid-glove  regiments,  they  say  the 
dandies  fight  well  when  the  time 
comes." 

"  I've  been  away  so  long,  the  patri- 
otic fever  hasn't  seized  me  yet,  ai:d  as 
the  quarrel  is  none  of  mine,  I  think, 
perhaps  I'd  l)etter  take  care  of  Kate, 
and  let  you  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves. Here's  the  Lancers,  may  I  have 
the  honor  ?  " 

But  Belle,  being  very  angry  at  this 
lukewarmness,  answered  in  her  blunt- 
est manner, 

"  Having  reminded  me  that  you  are 
a  '  strictly  neutral '  Englishman,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  decline;  I  dance 
only  with  loyal  Americans,"  and  rolling 
up  her  work  with  a  defiant  fiourish,  she 
walked  away,  leaving  him  to  lament  his 
loss  and  wonder  how  he  could  retrieve  it. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  again  till  he 
stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Eate,  then 
Belle  came  down  in  the  charming  little 
red  hood,  and  going  straight  up  to  bin 
with  her  hand  out,  a  repentant  look, 
and  a  friendly  smile,  saitl  frankly — 

"  I  was  very  rude ;  I  want  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  English,  and  shako  hands 
with  the  American  half." 

So  peace  was  declared,  and  lasted  un- 
broken for  the  remaining  week  of  his 
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it&j,  when  he  proposed  to  take  Kate  to 
tbedty  for  a  little  gayety.  Miss  Mor- 
gan openly  approved  the  plan,  but  se- 
[  cretly  felt  as  if  the  town  was  about  to 
be  depopulated,  and  tried  to  hide  her 
mei&ucholy  in  her  substitute's  socks. 
They  were  not  large  enough,  however, 
to  absorb  it  all,  and  when  Lennox  went 
to  make  his  adieu,  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  Doctor's  Belle  was  out  of 
tone.  The  young  gentleman  basely  ex- 
ulted over  this,  till  she  gave  him  some- 
thing else  to  think  about  by  saying 
grayely, 

"  Before  you  go,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
tell  you  something,  since  Kate  won't. 
If  you  are  offended  about  it  please  don't 
blame  her ;  she  meant  it  kindly  and  so 
did  L"  Belle  paused  as  if  it  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  tell,  and  then  went  on 
qnickly,  with  her  eyes  upon  her  work. 

"Three  weeks  ago  Kate  asked  me  to 
help  her  in  a  little  plot,  and  I  consented, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.    She  wanted 
something  to  amuse  and  stir  you  up, 
and  jfinding  that  my  queer  ways  di- 
verted you,  she  begged  me  to  be  neigb- 
boriy  and  let  you  do  what  you  liked. 
I  didn't  care  particularly  about    amu- 
fflng  you,  but  I  did  think  you  needed 
ronsing,  so  for  her  sake  I  tried  to  do  it, 
and  you  very  good-naturedly  bore  my 
lecturing.    I  don't  like  deceit  of  any 
kind,  so  I  confess,  but  I  can't  ^y  I'm 
sorry,  for  I  really  think  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  teasing  and  teaching 
you've  had." 

Belle  didn't  sec  him  flush  and  frown 
as  she  made  her  confession,  and  when 
8he  looked  up  he  only  said,  half  gratc- 
fally,  half  reproachfully, 

"  I'm  a  good  deal  the  better  for  it,  I 
dare  say,  and  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
for  your  friendly  exertions.  But  two 
against  one  was  hardly  fair,  now  was  it  ?" 
"No,  it  was  sly  and  sinful  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  we  did  it  for  your 
good,  so  I  know  you'll  forgive  us,  and 
as  a  proof  of  it  slAg  one  or  two  of  my 
favorites  for  the  last  time." 

"  You  don't  deserve  any  favor,  but  I'll 
do  it  to  show  you  how  much  more  mag- 
nanimous men  are  than  women." 
Not  at  all  loth  to  improve  his  advan- 


tages, Lennox  warbled  Yob  most  melting 
lays  con  amore,  watching,  as  he  sung,  for 
any  sign  of  sentiment  in  the  girlish  face 
opposite.  But  Belle  wouldn't  be  senti- 
mental; and  sat  rattling  her  knitting- 
needles  industriously,  though  ''The 
Harbor  Bar  was  Moaning,"  dolefhlly^ 
though  "Douglas"  was  touchinglj 
"  tender  and  true,"  and  the  "  Wind  of 
the  Svmmer  Night"  sighed  roman- 
tically through  the  sitting-room. 

"  Much  obliged.  Must  you  go  ? "  she 
said,  without  a  sign  of  soft'confusion  as 
he  rose. 

"  I  must,  but  I  shall  come  again  be- 
fore I  leave  the  country.  May  I  ? "  lie 
asked,  holding  her  hand^ 

"  If  you  come  in  a  uniform." 

"Good  night.  Belle,"  tenderly. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Charles,"  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  lasted  till 
he  closed  the  hall-door,  growling  ir»- 
folly, 

"  I  thought  I'd  had  some  experience, 
but  one  never  can  understand  these 
women." 

Canterbury  did  become  a  desert  to 
Belle  after  her  dear  friend  had  gone; 
(of  course  the  dear  friend's  brother  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  desolation),  and 
as  the  weeks  dragged  slowly.  Belle  took 
to  reading  poetry,  practicing  plaintive 
ballads,  and  dawdling  over  her  work  at 
a  certain  window  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  railway  station  and  ho- 
tel. 

"You're  dull,  my  dear,  run  up  to 
town  with  me  to-morrow,  and  see  your 
young  man  off,"  said  the  Doctor,  one 
evening  as  Belle  sat  musing  with  a  half- 
mended  red  stocking  in  her  hand. 

"My  young  man?"  she  ejaculated, 
turning  with  a  start  and  a  blush. 

"  Your  substitute,  child.  Stephens 
attended  to  the  business  for  me,  and 
he's  off  to-morrow.  I  began  to  tell  you 
about  the  fellow  last  week,  but  you  were 
wool-gathering,  so  I  stopped." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  it  was  all  very 
nice.  Goes  to-morrow,  does  he  ?  I'd 
like  to  see  him,  but  do  you  think  we 
can  both  leave  home  at  once  ?  Some  ^ 
one  might  come  you  know,  and  I  fancy 
it's  going  to  snow,"  said  Belle,  putting 
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her  face  behind  the  curtain  to  inspect 
the  weather. 

•*  You'd  better  go,  the  trip  will  do 
you  good,  you  can  take  your  things  to 
Tom  Jonci«,  and  see  Kate  on  the  way ; 
she's  got  back  from  Philadelphia." 

"Has  shel  PU  go,  then;  it  will 
please  her,  and  I  do  need  change.  You 
are  an  old  dear,  to  think  of  it ;  "  and 
giving  her  father  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
suddenly  excited  countenance,  Belle 
slipped  out  of  the  room  to  prepare  her 
best  array  with  a  most  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  impending  storm. 

It  didn't  snow  on  the  morrow,  and 
up  they  went  to  see  the  — ^th  regiment 
•ff.  Belle  did  not  see  "her  young 
man,"  however,  for  while  her  father 
went  to  carry  him  her  comforts  and  a 
patriotic  nosegay  of  red  and  white  flow- 
ers, tied  up  with  a  smart  blue  ribbon, 
she  called  on  Kate.  But  Miss  Lennox 
was  engaged,  and  sent  an  urgent  request 
that  her  friend  would  call  in  the  after- 
noon. Much  disappointed  and  a  lit- 
tle hurt.  Belle  then  devoted  herself  to 
the  departing  regiment,  wishing  she 
was  going  with  it,  for  she  felt  in  a  war- 
like mood.  It  was  past  noon  when  a 
burst  of  martial  music,  the  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet,  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  announced  that  "  the  boys " 
were  coming.  From  the  balcony  where 
she  stood  with  her  father,  Belle  looked 
down  upon  the  living  stream  that 
flowed  by  like  a  broad  river  with  a 
atoely  glitter  above  the  blue.  All  her 
petty  troubles  vanished  at  the  sight,  her 
heart  beat  high,  her  face  glowerl,  her 
eyes  filled,  and  she  waved  her  hat  as 
zealously  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  friends 
and  lovers  in  the  ranks  below. 

"  Here  comes  your  man ;  I  told  him 
to  stick  the  posy  where  it  would  catch 
my  eye,  so  1  could  point  him  out  to 
you.  Look,  it's  the  tall  fellow  at  the 
ond  of  the  front  line,"  said  the  Doctor 
in  an  excited  tone,  as  he  pointed  and 
beckoned. 

Belle  looked  and  gave  a  little  cry,  for 
there,  in  a  private's  uniform,  with  her 
nosegay  at  his  buttonhole,  and  on  his 
face  a  smile  she  never  forgot,  was  Len- 
nox I    For  an  instant  she  stood  staring 


at  him  as  pale  and  startled  us  if  hd 
were  a  ghost,  then  the  color  rushed  into 
her  face,  she  kissed  both  hands  to  him, 
and  cried  bravely,    "  Good-bye,  good-- 
bye, Gk>d  bless  you,  Harry  I "    and  ina- 
mediately  laid  her  head  on  her  father'a 
shoulder,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken. 

When  she  looked  up,  her  substitute 
was  lost  in  the  undulating  mass  below, 
and  for  her  the  spectacle  was  over. 

"  Was  it  really  he  ?  Why  wasn't  I 
told?  What  does  it  all  mean?"  she 
demanded,  looking  bewildered,  grieved, 
and  ashamed. 

**  He's  really  gone,  my  dear.  It's  a  sur- 
prise of  his,  and  I  was  bound  over  to 
silence.  Here,  this  will  explain  the 
joke,  I  suppose,"  and  the  Doctor 
handed  her  a  cocked-hat  note,  done  up 
like  a  military  order. 

"A  Roland  for  your  Oliver,  Mademoiselle! 
I  came  home  for  the  express  purpose  of  enlist- 
ing, aud  only  delayed  a  month  ou  Kate's  m>- 
count.  If  I  ever  return,  I  will  receive  mj 
bounty  at  your  hands.  Till  then  please  com- 
fort  Kate,  think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of 'Sir 
Charles/  and  sometimes  pray  a  little  prayer 
for 

"  Your  unirorthy 

"  SubsUtute." 

Belle  looked  very  pale  and  meek 
when  she  put  her  note  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  only  said,  '^  I  must  go  and  com- 
fort Kate,"  and  the  Doctor  gladly 
obeyed,  feeling  that  the  joke  was  more 
serious  than  he  had  imagined. 

The  moment  her  friend  appeared, 
Miss  Lennox  turned  on  her  tears,  and 
"  played  away  "  pouring  forth  lamenta- 
tions, reproaches,  and  regrets  in  a  steady 
stream. 

*-I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  yon 
cruel  girl  I "  she  began,  refusing  to  be 
kissed.  "  TouVe  sent  him  off  with  a 
broken  heart  to  rush  into  danger  and 
be  shot,  or  get  his  arms  and  legs  spoilt. 
You  know  he  loved  you  and  wanted  to 
tell  you  so,  but  yotf  wouldn't  let  him, 
and  now  j'ouVo  driven  him  away,  and 
he's  gone  as  an  insignificant  private 
with  his  head  shaved,  aud  a  heavy 
knapsack  breaking  his  back,  and  a  hor- 
rid gun  that  will  be  sure  to  explode, 
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and  he  wmld  wear  those  immense  blue 
socks  yoa  sent,  for  he  adores  you,  and 
yon  oiily  teased  and  laughed  at  him, 
my  poor  deluded,  deserted  brother !  " 
And  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  afflict- 
ing picture,  Kate  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept  agjiin. 

*lam  satisfied ;  for  hp^'s  done  what 
I  hoped  he  would,  and  he^s  none  the 
len  a  gentleman  because  he^s  a  private 
and  wears  my  socks.  I  pray  they  will 
keq)  him  safe  and  bring  him  home  to 
OS  when  he  has  done  his  duty  like  a 
man,  as  I  know  he  will.  I'm  proud  of 
my  brave  substitute,  and  I'll  try  to  be 
worthy  of  him,"  cried  Belle,  kindling 


beautifully  as  she  looked  out  into  the 
wintry  sunshine  with  a  new  softness  in 
the  eyes  that  still  seemed  watching  that 
blue-coated  figure  marching  away  to 
danger,  perhaps  death. 

"  It's  ill  playing  with  edged  tools ;  we 
meant  to  amuse  him  and  we  may  have 
sent  him  to  destruction.  I'll  never  for- 
give you  for  your  part,  never  I"  said 
Kate,  with  the  charming  inconsistency 
of  her  sex. 

But  Belle  turned  away  her  wrath  by 
a  soft  answer,  as  she  whispered,  with  a 
tender  choke  in  her  voice, 

"We  both  loved  him,  dear;  let's 
comfort  one  another." 


m. 


WHAT  BECAICE  OF  THEM. 


Fbivate  Lennox  certainly  Tiad  chosen 
pretty  hard  work,  for  the  — th  was  not 
a  "kid-glove  "  regiment  by  any  means ; 
fighting  in  mid-winter  was  not  exactly 
festi?e,and  camps  do  not  abound  in 
beds  of  roses  even  at  the  best  of  times. 
But  BeXle  was  right  in  saying  she  knew 
a  soldier  when  she  saw  him,  for  now 
that  he  was  thoroughly  waked  up,  he 
proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  courage, 
enogy,  and  endurance  in  him. 

It's  my  private  opinion  that  he  might 
DOW  and  then  have  slightly  regretted 
the  step  he  had  taken,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  recollections  of  a  sarcastic 
tongne  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  not  to 
niention  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  rulers  of  the  human  heart,  name- 
ly, the  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy 
flie  respect,  if  nothing  more,  of  some- 
hodyathome.  Belle's  socks  did  seem 
to  keep  him  safe,  and  lead  him  straight 
in  the  narrow  path  of  duty.  Belle's 
comfort-bag  was  such  in  very  truth, 
for  not  one  of  the  stout  needles  on  the 
tricolored  cushion  but  what  seemed  to 
^k  its  eye  approvingly  at  him ;  not 
one  of  the  tidy  balls  of  thread  that  did 
not  remind  him  of  the  little  hand  he 
coveted,  and  the  impracticable  scissors, 
vere  cherished  as  a  good  omen,  though 
he  felt  that  the  sharpest  steel  that  ever 
came  from  Sheffield  couldn't  cut  his 
loTe  in  twain.      And  Belle's  lessons, 


short  as  they  had  been,  were  not  forgot- 
ten, but  seemed  to  have  been  taken  up 
by  a  sterner  mistress,  whose  rewards 
were  greater  if  not  so  sweet  as  those  the 
girl  could  give.  There  was  plenty  of 
exercise  now-a-days  of  hard  work  that 
left  many  a  tired  head  asleep  forever  un- 
der the  snow.  There  were  many  op- 
portunities for  diving  "  into  the  depths 
and  bringing  up  pearls  worth  having  " 
by  acts  of  kindness  among  the  weak, 
the  wicked,  and  the  suflfeiing  all  about 
him.  He  learned  now  how  to  earn,  not 
buy,  the  thanks  of  the  poor,  and  imcon- 
sciously  proved  in  the  truest  way  that 
a  private  could  be  a  gentleman.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  steadfast  purpose 
"  to  live  and  die  for  a  principle,"  w^hich 
grew  and  strengthened  with  each 
month  of  bitter  hardship,  bloody  strife, 
and  dearly-bought  success.  Life  grew 
earnest  to  him,  time  seemed  precious, 
self  was  forgotten,  and  all  that  was  best 
and  bravest  rallied  round  the  flag  on 
which  his  heart  inscribed  the  motto, 
"  Love  and  Liberty." 

Praise  and  honor  he  could  not  fail  to 
win,  and  had  he  never  gone  back  to 
claim  his  bounty  he  would  have  earned 
the  great  "  Well  done,"  for  he  kept  his 
oath  loyally,  did  his  duty  manfully, 
and  loved  his  lady  faithfully,  like  a 
knight  of  the  chivalrous  times.  He 
knew  nothing  of  her  secret,  but  wore 
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her  blue  ribbon  like  an  order,  never 
went  into  battle  without  first,  like  many 
another  poor  fdlow,  kissing  something 
which  he  carried  next  his  heart,  and 
with  each  day  of  absence  felt  himself  a 
better  man,  and  braver  soldier,  for  the 
fondly  foolish  romance  he  had  woven 
about  the  scarlet  stockings. 

Belle  and  Kate  did  comfort  one  an- 
other, not  only  with  tears  and  kisses, 
but  with  womanly  work  which  kept 
hearts  happy  and  hands  busy.  How 
Belle  bribed  her  to  silence  will  always 
remain  the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  though  reams  of  paper  passed  be- 
tween brother  and  sister  during  those 
twelve  months  not  a  hint  was  dropped 
on  one  side  in  reply  to  artful  inquiries 
from  the  other.  Belle  never  told  her 
love  in  words,  but  she  stowed  away  an 
mnlimited  quantity  of  the  article  in  the 
big  boxes  that  went  to  gladden  the  eyes 
and — alas  for  romance  ! — the  stomach 
of  Private  Lennox.  If  pickles  could 
typify  passion,  cigars  prove  constancy, 
and  gingerbread  reveal  the  longings  of 
the  soul,  then  would  the  above-men- 
tioned gentleman  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  lovers.  But  camp-life  had 
doubtless  dulled  his  liner  intuitions,  for 
he  failed  to  understand  the  new  lan- 
guage of  love,  and  gave  away  these 
tender  tokens  with  lavish  prodigality. 
Concealment  preyed  a  trifle  on  Belle's 
damask  cheek  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
the  keen  eyes  grew  softer  with  the 
secret  tears  that  sometimes  dimmed 
them ;  the  sharp  tongue  seldom  did 
mischief  now,  but  uttered  kindly  words 
to  every  one  as  if  doing  penance  for  the 
past,  and  a  sweet  seriousness  toned 
down  the  lively  spirit  which  was  learn- 
ing many  things  in  the  sleepless  nights 
that  followed  when  the  "  little  prayer  " 
for  the  beloved  substitute  was  done. 

"  I'll  wait  and  see  if  he  is  all  I  hope 
he  will  be,  before  I  let  him  know.  I 
shall  read  the  truth  the  instant  I  see 
him,  and  if  he  has  stood  the  test  I'll  run 
into  his  arms  and  tell  him  everything," 
she  said  to  herself  with  delicious  thrills 
at  the  idea ;  but  you  may  be  sure  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort  when  the  time 
came. 


A  rumor  flew  through  thg  t 
day  that  Lennox  had  arrivec 
receipt  of  which  joyful  tidin 
had  a  panic  and  hid  herself  in 
ret.  But  when  she  had  qua] 
cried,  and  peeped,  and  listenc 
hour  or  two,  finding  that  no  < 
to  hunt  her  up,  she  comp( 
nerves  and  descended  to  pass  i 
noon  in  the  parlor  and  a  hioh 
dignity.  All  sorts  of  reports 
her — he  was  mortally  woundec 
been  made  a  major  or  a  cob 
general,  no  one  knew  exactly  w 
v^  dead,  was  going  to  be  mar 
hadn't  come  at  all.  Belle  fully 
all  her  small  sins  by  the  agoni 
pense  she  suffered  that  day,  a 
at  last  a  note  came  from  Kate 
her  "  to  drop  over  to  see  Ha 
l)ut  her  pride  in  her  pocket  i 
at  once. 

The  drawing-room  was  empi 
confusion,  there  was  a  murmur 
up-stairs,  a  smell  of  camphor  ii 
and  an  empty  wine-glass  on 
where  a  military  cap  was  lying, 
heart  sunk,  and  she  covertly  k 
faded  blue  coat  as  she  stood 
breathlessly,  wondering  if  H( 
any  anns  for  her  to  run  ir 
heard  the  chuckling  Biddy  lu 
and  announce  her,  then  a  lau 
half  fond,  half  exultmg— "A 
thought  she'd  come  !  " 

Til  at  spoilt  it  all ;  Belle  tool 
pride  instanter,  set  her  teeth, 
quick  color  into  her  white  chc 
snatching  up  a  newspaper,  sa 
down  with  as  expressionless  a 
was    possible    for    an    excited 
woman  to  possess.    Lennox  c 
ning  down — "Thank  heaven, 
are  safe  1 "  sighed  Belle,  with 
glued  to  the  price  of  beef.     H< 
with  both  hands  extended,  w 
lievcd  her  mind  upon  anothc 
and  he  beamed  upon  her,  lo< 
vigorous,  manly,  and  martial  * 
cried    within    herself,    "  My 
brown  soldier !  "  even  while  sh< 
him  with  an  unnecessarily  bri< 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Lennox  ? " 

The   sudden    eclipse    which 
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ofer  bis  joyAil  countenance  would 
bye  been  ludicrous  if  it  hadn^t  been 
pathetic;  bat  he  was  used  to  bard 
knocks  now,  and  bore  this,  his  hafdest, 
like  a  man.  He  shook  hands  heartily, 
and  as  Belle  sat  down  again  (not  to  be- 
tray tbat  she  was  trembling  a  good 
deal),  be  stood  at  ease  before  her,  talk- 
ing in  a  way  which  soon  satisded  her 
that  he  had  borne  the  test,  and  that 
bliss  was  waiting  for  her  round  the  cor- 
ner. But  she  had  made  it  such  a  very 
sharp  comer  she  couldn^t  turn  it  grace- 
folly,  and  while  she  pondered  how  to 
do  so  he  helped  her  with  a  cough.  She 
looked  up  quickly,  discoYcring  all  at 
once  that  he  was  very  thin,  rather  pale 
in  spite  of  the  nice  tan,  and  breathed 
hurriedly  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  in 
his  breast. 

"  Are  you  ill,  wounded,   in  pain  ?  " . 
she  asked,  forgetting  herself  entirely. 

**Yes,  all  three,"  he  answered,^  after 
a  carious  look  at  hor  changing  color 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"Sit  down— tell  me  about  it — can  I 
do  any  thing  ? "  and  Belle  bpgan  to 
plunp  up  the  pillows  on  the  couch 
with  nervous  eagerness. 

"Thank  you,  Tm  past  help,"  was  the 
moomfol  reply,  accompanied  by  a  hol- 
low cough  which  made  her  shiver. 

"Ob,  don't  say  sol  Let  me  bring 
&ther ;  he  is  very  skilful.  Shall  I  call 
Kate  ? " 

"He  can  do  nothing;  Kate  doesn't 
know  this,  and  I  beg  you  won't  tell  her. 
I  got  a  shot  in  the  breast  and  made 
light  of  it,  but  it  will  finish  me  sooner 
or  later.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for 
you  are  one  of  the  strong,  cool  sort,  you 
know,  and  arc  not  afi'ected  bv  such 
things.  But  Kate  is  so  fond  of  me,  I 
don't  want  to  shock  and  trouble  her  yet 
awhile.  Let  her  enjoy  my  little  visit, 
and  after  I'm  gone  you  can  tell  her  the 
truth." 

Belle  had  sat  like  a  statue  while  he 
spoke  with  frequent  pauses  and  an  in- 
voluntary clutch  or  two  at  the  sufi'ering 
breast.  As  he  stopped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  she  said  slowly,  as 
if  her  white  lips  were  stiff, 
"  Gone  !  where  ?  " 


''Back  to  my  place.  Td  rather  die 
fighting  than  fussed  and  wailed  over  by 
a  parcel  of  women.  I  expected  to  stay 
a  week  or  so,  but  a  battle  is  coming  off 
sooner  than  wc  imagined,  so  I'm  away 
again  to-morrow.  As  I'm  not  likely 
ever  to  come  back,  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  stand  by  poor  Kate  when  I'm 
finished,  and  to  say  good-bye  to  you. 
Belle,  before  I  go."  He  put  out  his 
hand,  but  holding  it  fast  in  both  her 
own,  she  laid  her  tearful  face  down  on 
it,  whispering  imploringly, 

**  Oh,  Harry,  stay  1 " 

Kever  mind  what  happened  for  the 
next  ten  minutes ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  enemy  having  surrendered,  the 
victor  took  posse^^on  with  great  jubi- 
lation and  showed  no  quarter. 

*^  Bang  the  field  piece,  toot  the  fife, 
and  beat  the  rolling  drum,  for  ruse 
number  three  has  succeeded !  Come 
down,  Kate,  and  give  us  your  blessing," 
called  Lennox,  taking  pity  on  his  sister, 
who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  denoue- 
ment on  the  stairs. 

In  she  rushed,  and  the  young  ladies 
laughed  and  cried,  kissed  and  talked 
tumultuously,  while  their  idol  benig- 
nantly  looked  on,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  repress  all  vestiges  of  unmanly  emo- 
tion. 

"And  you  arc  not  dying,  really, 
truly  ?  "  cried  Belle,  when  fair  weather 
set  in  after  the  flurry. 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart,  no  !  Fm  as 
sound  as  a  nut,  and  haven't  a  wound  to 
boast  of,  except  this  ugly  slash  on  the 
head." 

**It's  a  splendid  wound,  and  Fm 
proud  of  it,"  and  Belle  set  a  rosy  little 
seal  on  the  scar  which  quite  reconciled 
her  lover  to  the  disfigurement  of  his 
handsome  forehead.  '*  You've  learned 
to  fib  in  the  army,  and  I'm  disappointed 
in  you,"  she  added,  trying  to  look  re- 
proachful and  failing  entirely. 

"  No,  only  the  art  of  strategy.  You 
quenched  me  by  your  frosty  reception, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  up  till  you  put 
the  idea  of  playing  invalid  into  my 
head.  It  succeeded  so  well  that  I  piled 
on  the  agony,  resolving  to  fight  it  out 
on  that  line,  and  if  I  failed  again  to 
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make  a  masterly  retreat  You  gave  me 
a  lesson  in  deceit  once,  so  don't  com- 
plain if  I  turned  the  tables  and  made 
your  heart  ache  for  a  minute,  as  youVe 
made  mine  for  a  year.'' 

Belle's  spirit  was  rapidly  coming 
back,  so  she  gave  him  a  capital  imita- 
tion of  his  French  shrug,  and  drawled 
out  in  his  old  way — 

**  I  have  my  doubts  about  that,  mon 


w 


ami. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this — and  this 
— and  this  ? "  he  retorted,  pulling  out 
and  laying  before  her  with  a  triumph- 
ant flourish,  a  faded  blue  ribbon,  a  fat 
pincushion  with  a  hole  through  it,  and 
a  dainy-paintcd  little  picture  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  scarlet  stockings. 

"There,  I've  carried  those  treasures 
in  my  breast-pocket  for  a  year,  and  I'm 
firmly  convinced  that  they  have  all 
done  their  part  toward  keeping  me 
safe.  The  blue  ribbon  bound  me  fast 
to  you.  Belle;  the  funny  cushion 
caught  the  bullet  that  otherwise  might 
have  finished  me,  and  the  blessed  little 
picture  was  my  comfort  during  those 
dreadful  marches,  my  companion  on 
picket-duty  with  treachery  and  danger 
all  about  me,  and  my  inspiration  when 
the  word  *  Charge  1 '  went  down  the 
line,  for  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  I 
always  saw  the  little  grey  figure  beck- 
oning me  on  to  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  you  won't  go  back  to  all 
those  horrors,  will  you?  Fm  sure 
you've  done  enough,  and  may  rest  now 
and  enjoy  your  reward,"  said  Kate,  try- 


ing not  to  feel  that  **  two  is  < 
and  three  is  none." 

"  I've  enlisted  for  the  war,  a 
not  rest  till  either  it  or  I  con 
end.  As  for  my  reward,  I  had 
Belle  kissed  me." 

"  You  are  right.  Til  wait  for  ; 
love  you  all  the  better  for  the  a 
whispered  Belle.  "  I  only  wisl 
share  your  hardships,  dear,  for  v 
fight  and  suficr  I  can  only  love  ai 

"  Waiting  is  harder  than  wc 
such  as  you,  so  be  contented  w 
share,  for  the  thought  of  you  w 
fy  the  world  generally  for  me. 
you  what  you  can  do  while  Fi 
it's  both  useful  and  amusing,  i 
occupy  and  cheer  you  capitall 
knit  lots  of  red  liose,  because 
intend  you  to  wear  any  others  li 
3Irs.  Lennox.'' 

"  Mine  are  not  worn  out  yet," 
Belle,  getting  merry  at  the  thoi 

**  No  matter  for  that,  those  ai 
articles,  and  henceforth  must  I 
ured  88  memorials  of  our  love, 
and  hang  'em  up ;  or,  if  the  pi 
of  society  forbid  that  fiight  of  j 
lay  them  carefully  away  wher 
can't  devour  nor  thieves  steal 
that  years  hence,  when  my  des< 
praise  me  for  any  virtues  I  may 
any  good  I  may  have  done, 
honor  I  may  have  earned,  I  c 
to  those  precious  relics  and  say 

"  My  children,  for  all  that  : 
hope  to  be,  you  must  thank  y 
orcd  mother's  scarlet  stockings. 
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When  from  the  narrow  round  that  hems  mo  in, 

My  chafing  spirit  rages  to  get  free. 

Scorning  just  laws  for  natural  liberty. 
And,  haughty  grown,  a  wider  sphere  would  win, — 

I  do  bethink  me  what  my  lot  hath  been ; 

How  small  vexations,  like  a  wasting  sea. 

Do  fret  my  temper  to  extremity, 
And  leave  me  spent  where  I  would  fain  begin : 

Then  say — as  Heaven  adjusts  our  strength  and  weight, 
Nor  greater  burden  gives  than  we  can  bear. 
But  each  a  spirit  equal  to  his  fate, — 

Bo  my  poor  task-work,  done  with  reverent  care, 
Hore  hallowed  is  than  aims  beyond  my  state : 
Lord,  keep  me  constant  where  my  duties  are. 


Sht  FBisHDa. 
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FoLLOwmo  the  marg^  of  an  arti- 
ficial water-course  yesterday,  in  the 
moist,  teeming  breath  of  the  March 
afternoon,  I  came  suddeoly  on  a  musk- 
rat  sitting  quietly  upon  the  bank,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  medit^&tions.  He,  of 
couree,  precipitately  dived ;  but  as  the 
baob  were  tsmoot^  and  straight,  he 
could  find  no  hole  for  refuge,  and  could 
only  iwim  right  ahead  for  dear  life, 
hoping  to  reach  in  safety,  at  last,  his 
sabtenanean  sanctum,  where  he  might 
pQisoehis  philosophical  reflections  un- 
distnrb«d.  So  I  walked  and  kept  up 
vith  him  for  a  considerable  distance. 
His  eye  did  not  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  idJQsting  the  lens  while  under  water, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  see  through  the 
dfloser  medium,  as  the  Cyclopean  orbs 
of  the  Icthyosaorus  had,  for  on  coming 
to  the  soriSM^e  to  reconnoitre,  he  was 
Mwly  affrighted,  and  turning  a  somer- 
saolty  and  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  mud 
to  corer  his  retreat,  fled  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  So  we  parted  com- 
pany, doubtless  to  his  immense  gratifi- 
wtion,  for  I  was  bound  still  farther  on 
toward  a  certain  oaken  slope,  where  I 
n^iected  the  first  flower  of  Spring  was 
iwaiting  my  visit 

If  the  shy  fellow  had  but  known  how 
nally  untamed  was  the  stranger  he  en- 
conntered,  notwithstanding  his  suit  of 
dothes  was  not  of  the  true  waterproof 
felt,  methinks  he  would  have  crept 
ashore  and  forthwith  offered  his  drip- 
ping paw.  I  had  not  the  slightest  hos- 
tile designs  toward  him ;  but,  alas  I  I 
bore,  not  only  in  the  artificial  inte*^- 
menta,  which  made  me  ridiculous  in  his 
eyes,  bat  in  form  and  gait  the  likeness 
of  that  race  which  had  hunted  his  peo- 
ple into  their  underground  retreats  in  a 
^ar  of  extermination,  and  whose  wiles 
^  lared  them  under  the  dead-fall  of 
the  "  figure  4  trap  " — an  arithmetical 
H^hinx,  whose  problems  their  little  heads 
ooold  not  possibly  solve,  and  who  never 
fluled  to  exact  the  terrible  penalty. 


We  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  animal  tribes  until  they  dread  our 
very  approach.  Their  fear,  acquired 
first  by  bitter  experience,  has  come  to  be 
instinctive— a  prejudice  transmitted  in 
the  blood.  We  might  easily  credit  that 
each  mother  in  her  secret  nursery  gives 
her  young  Greeks  such  impressive  les- 
sons regarding  the  Turkish  barbarity 
of  those  singular  bipeds,  whom  they  are 
so  soon  to  encounter,  that  at  their  first 
glimpse  of  us  they  are  as  much  terrified 
as  if  they  knew  all  our  devices  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  only  some  Selkirk  upon 
an  isolated  Pacific  island  who  has  found 

"The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
Are  80  onacqaaiated  with  man,** 

that  they  classed  him  only  as  a  fellow 
beast,  and  were  more  ready  to  scrape 
further  acquaintance  than  to  avoid  his 
society.  They  had  no  dreadful  suspi- 
cions regarding  his  character,  and  no 
prejudices  of  caste  were  arrayed  against 
his  admission  into  the  most  aristocratic 
circles.  So  we  may  infer  from  Cowper's 
account ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  grratui- 
tous  fable,  we  are  forced  to  believe, 
when  he  makes  the  hermit  say 

**  Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  mo.*' 

What  more  cheerful  experience  could 
his  lonely  sojourn  have  yielded?  Ho 
might  have  felt  that  his  separation  fi^om 
his  fellow  man  had  shaken  off  the  lie- 
reditary  curse  of  his  race  when  he  saw 
that  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
island  were  unterrified  at  his  approach. 
Who  that  has  outlived  the  destruc- 
tive, juvenile  epoch  of  life  would  not 
love  to  regain  the  forfeited  trust  f— to 
be,  for  once,  on  a  really  familiar  footing 
with  these  recluses.  The  power  of 
drawing  forth  the  confidence  of  the  shy 
creatures  would  be  a  worthy  boon  to 
crave,  and  causing  them  to  throng  about 
us  as  they  did  around  the  steps  of  Kil- 
meny  on  her  return  to  earth : 

"  Whwrerer  her  pe^oefiil  fonn  appear*d 
Th«  wild  heosts  of  the  hiU  were  cbeer'd ; 
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The  wolf  pTay'd  blithely  round  tho  field. 

The  lordly  bison  low'd  and  kneei'd  ; 

The  dun  deer  woo'd  with  manniT  bland, 

And  cowciM  amath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  oven  tlio  woodlands  rung^ 

When  liymiis  of  other  worlds  aho  Huag 

In  ocstiicy  tif  sweet  devotion, 

O  then  tho  prlcn  wan  all  in  moiion ! 

Tho  wild  Iteastr.  of  the  forest  cimo, 

Itroko  from  their  bu'/hts  and  fiiulds  tho  taznc» 

And  goved  around  chann*d  and  amas'd ; 

Eve  >  tbo  dull  cuttle  ci-ooned  :ind  gaz'd 

And  munntir'd  and  lookM  with  anxious  pain 

For  Sfimethin?  the  mystery  t.)  explain. 

I'he  buxuni  c.imo  with  tho  throsile-cuck  ; 

The  CO!  by  left  iicr  huuf  in  the  rock  ; 

Tho  M-.iol;bird  al  mj?  wi*  tho  ca\'lo  flew  ; 

Thf  hinl  o.ime  trippinp:  o*er  tho  dew ; 

The  wo!f  ani  the  kid  their  raike  besran ; 

And  the  t<>d  smil  tho  lamb  and  the  lovcrot  ran  ; 

Tho  hawk  a  d  tlie  hem  attonr  them  huner, 

And  the  merl  and   tlio  mavis  forhooyed  tlitir 

youn:j ; 
And  all  in  a  pc^^ic-fiil  r'nfi;  were  hurl*d  :  — 
It  was  like  an  eve  In  a  sinless  world  1 " 

But  tlio  rapture  of  Kilmeny  lasted 
but  a  slK^rt  time  on  earth.  It*  her  man- 
tle fell  upon  any  mortal,  it  must  have 
been  upon  the  shouUlerd  of  that  eccer.- 
tric  English  gentleman,  who  luia  lately 
died,  who  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favor  of  the  animals,  wc  are 
told,  that  they  always  thronged  affec- 
tionately about  liim  on  his  island — 
bird^,  reptiles,  quadrupeds — as  fearless- 
ly, wc  may  suppose,  as  they  did  about 
Adam,  while  he  strolled  through  the 
groves  of  Eden. 

If  we  could  but  get  some  clew  to  their 
subtile  language,  we  might  make  pacific 
overtures  to  them  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  understanding.  Those 
creatures,  even,  with  whom  we  have 
opened  such  intercourse  in  domestica- 
tion as  is  possible,  are  still  dumb  beasts 
to  us.  But  wc  observe  them  holding 
converse  with  each  other  by  some 
means.  Wu  see  that  bees,  meeting  in 
the  hive,  have  a  complete  antenna-alph- 
abet ;  but  it  has  not  been  discovered  by 
Langstroth  nor  Qjiimby  that  any  deaf- 
mnte  school  *  for  teaching  tho  sign-lan- 
guage is  kept  in  their  learned  communi- 
ties. Bogs  will  plan  expeditions  of 
mischief,  and  make  appointments  with 
each  other  in  some  language  of  which 
we  cannot  attain  the  mdiments.  The 
iTS^  phli^gmatic  cow, — ^in  whom  that 
■wing  of  the  Jaw  in  mmination 
ip  take  the  place  of  all  nerve  and 


intelligence, — with  a  calf  at 
transformed  into  a  creature  i 
and  forethought,  and  will,  ir 
communicate  to  it  procauti 
danger;  for  she  will  hide  it  i 
of-the-way  nook,  like  a  doc 
cow,  with  a  threat  or  admoi 
car,  which  will  instruct  it 
opossum  quite  cllectively,  if 
The  language  of  animals  i 
st  ite  is  still  more  mysterioup. 
of  birds  and  insects  which  fil 
undoubtedly  t'.icir  means  o; 
cation — accL'uts  of  affection 
of  danger ;  and  though  the 
tongues  continually  assault 
wc  are  kept  aloof  from  theii 

But  with  this  instinctive  c 
presence,  and  shunning  of  ou 
which  infects  all  animated 
observe  with  a:?tonishmcat 
lingers  a  strange  longing  in  t 
for  our  society.  They  wou 
from  all  our  paths,  but  some 
attraction  seems  to  hold  th 
against  their  will ;  as  if  no 
ness  on  our  part  couM  wh 
mine  their  confidence  I  It 
that  we  may  lay  hands  u 
they  know  us  too  well  to 
familiarities.  But,  occasior 
shy  as  this  muskrat,  who  wa 
part  with  my  company,  will 
seek  intimate  relations  witl 
boyhood,  it  has  been  my  del 
with  a  little  company  of 
bashful  of  the  finny  tribes 
which  from  time  immemoria 
to  a  large,  cold  spring  wh 
near  the  doorsteps.  They 
access  to  the  creek  a  few  ya 
but  here  they  resort,  and  cast 
— a  self-tamed  brood.  The; 
fondled;  and  I  can  put  m 
the  water  and  stroke  them  1 
and  if  my  hand  is  held  moti 
will  glide  back  and  fortl 
their  speckled  sides  against 

There  are  very  cheerful  tol 
instances  as  this.  "We  ha? 
lost  irredeemably  the  trust 
giving  creatures!  Tho  nc 
lays  down  his  offensive  w< 
bqgin  to  draw  shyly  about 
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18  we  may  suppose  they  did  in  the 
Golden  Age,  befure  his  hand  was  raised 
igfiinst  them. 

The  farmer  has  not  asked  them  to 
yield  him  a  percentage  of  their  in- 
crease for  his  food  or  clothing,  yet  his 
shy  friends  enter  his  very  dwelling. 
Some  make  it  their  home  in  his  garden 
and  door-yard ;  and  some  are  drawn 
within  a  charmed  circle  and  haunt  the 
enclosed  fields  at  a  further  distance. 

No  one  unfamiliar  with  the  woods  is 
aware  of  how  few  birds  and  quadru- 
peds of  the  farm  are  to  be  found  there ; 
and  he  hi  surprised  to  find  that  the  wild 
and  Qoimproved  tracts  support  a  much 
leis  population  than  the  farm.    Despite 
the  warfare  waged  against  nearly  every 
kind,  the  farms  are  the  game-preserves 
of  the  country.    We  come  forth  from 
the  primitive  forests,  which  we    had 
imagintd  populous   with    numberless 
inkl  apedes,  into  our  pastures  and  gar- 
dena,  and  find  we  have  stepped  from  a 
region  very  sparsely  inhabited  into  one 
teeming  with  life.  No  glade  is  so  tooth- 
mne  to  the  woodchuck  as  our  succulent 
fields  of  exotic  clover.  A  friend  of  mine 
declares  that  his  dream  of  perfex^t  hap- 
pinefls  can  only  be  realized  in  being  free 
a  whole,  sunny  June  day,  to  lie  and  roll 
in  a  field  of  clover,  like  a  horse  just 
loosed  from  the  harness,  with  no  thought 
nor  occupation  but  to  watch  the  inevi- 
table woodchuck  in  the  straggling  stone- 
wall, without  whom  his  Paradise  would 
lack  its  perfect  enchantment.  He,  in  his 
torn,  plays  the  spy  on  this  lawless  tres- 
pmer  on  his  allodial  domain,  and  is 
oontinually  thrusting  his  brown  nose 
aod  jealous  eyes  out  of  numberless  loop- 
holes, now  between  a  muUen-stalk  and 
horaethistle  near  the  ground,  and  now 
mider  the  sides  to  command  a  wider 
outlook.     The  practical  old  farmer  is 
i^  to  be  somewhat  obtuse  to  this  artis- 
te arrangement;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  idle  fellow  who  recklessly  mats 
down  bis  lush  clover  just  ready  for  the 
•cythe,  glumly  avers  that  it  costs  more 
to  feed  each  vermin  of  a  woodchuck 
than  a  ewe  with  a  bouncing  lamb  at  her 
nde. 
Even  the  fox — of  disposition  so  in- 


ordinately distrustful — ^is  wont  to  bring 
out  her  young  broods,  for  greater  safety, 
into  the  cultivated  fields.  I  watched, 
the  other  day,  concealed  in  a  near  posi-^ 
tion,  one  of  the  little  families  playing 
around  the  moulh  of  the  hole,  while 
the  dam  was  away  scouring  the  village 
henroosts,  or,  more  provident  still,  was 
leading  off  by  strategic  windings  and 
labyrinthine  trails  some  stray  hound  that 
chanced  to  wander  into  dangerous  vi- 
cinity. There  is  something  strikingly 
beautiful  in  the  appearance  of  a  brood 
of  young  foxes.  They  are  covered  with 
soft,  exquisitely  tinted  fur,  and  their 
eyes,  while  as  gentle  and  lustrous  as 
those  of  a  gazelle,  have  a  remarkable 
cunning  and  archness  in  their  glance ; 
and  this,  with  their  ways  in  the  mimic 
encounters  with  each  other,  which  were 
their  constant  sport,  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  them,  to  express  a  singular 
mingling  of  the  utmost  wildness  with  a 
Mephistophelean  intelligence  no  domes- 
tic training  could  have  added  to,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
diplomatic  subtlety  nor  wood-craft  that 
they  were  not  equal  to. 

A  pair  of  red  squirrels  occasionally 
venture  on  excursions  into  my  garret ; 
having  discovered  the  hoard  of  butter- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts  which  I  had 
stolen  from  their  fields  during  the  au- 
tumn. But  they  never  become  much  at 
their  cose  in  such  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. The  farmery  is  quite  too  noisy 
and  populous  for  them.  Going  to  and 
from  their  treasure,  they  scamper  over 
the  shingles  and  clap-boards  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  nervous  excitement,  keeping 
a  furtive  eye  in  mortal  terror  on  the  cat 
in  the  yard  below.  They  move  only  by 
jerks  with  a  clicking  sound,  as  if  their 
vital  apparatus  were  driven  by  a  small 
galvanic  battery,  and  they  were  the  in- 
struments of  important  telegrams  from 
the  seat  of  war.  What  toothsome  tid- 
bit the  cat  expects  to  find  in  their 
anatomy  passes  my  comprehension.  I 
should  expect  to  see  the  dissection  of 
one  of  them  show  nothing  inside  the 
skin  but  steel  springs  and  wire  I 

The  infrequent  visits  of  such  shy, 
vivacious  friends   are   very  welcome; 
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and  I  like  well  to  entertain  them  on  the 
choicest  of  my  stores.  But  who  that  is 
the  most  select  in  his  social  intercourse 
can  always  choose  his  guests,  and  ex- 
clude from  the  shelter  of  his  roof  un- 
desired  visitors  ?  Certain  of  the  rodent 
family  are  great  bores —in  more  than  one 
sense.  Notut-homc  fibs  at  the  hall- 
door,  however,  will  not  exclude  them, 
for  they  coiue  on  the  night-trains ;  and 
it  requires  such  rudeness,  even,  as  the 
placing  of  arsenical  dainties  on  their 
table  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
their  audacity. 

Let  Mrs.  Grimalkin  thin  out  those 
voracious  vermin  of  the  rat  tribe ;  but 
I  confess  to  a  little  childish  w^eakness 
for  those  sleek,  dapper  rogues,  the  mice. 
They  took  rank  in  my  juvenile  mythol- 
ogy, but  little  lower  than  the  fairies ; 
and  the  mysterious  life  they,  led  in  those 
long,  secret  passages  in  the  partitions 
all  over  the  house,  continually  piqued 
my  imagination.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  but  to  look  in  for  once 
upon  their  housekeeping  and  social  in- 
tercourse I  I  fancied  them  a  wondrous, 
wise  little  people,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  society  among  them  was  very  en- 
lightened and  high-toned ;  for  has  not 
Hans  Andersen,  the  peerless,  given  a 
veracious  account  of  the  matter  ?  Ole 
Luk  Oie,  according  to  him,  is  a  queer 
fellow  who  comes  slyly  along  in  the 
twilight  and  squirts  sweet  milk  into  the 
children's  cyos,  so  that  they  cannot 
keep  them  open,  and  blows  softly  upon 
their  necks  till  they  cannot  hold  their 
little  heads  up ;  and  then  he  gives  them 
all  manner  of  wonderful  adventures 
under  a  great  pictured  umbrella,  which 
he  spreads  over  their  beds.  In  this  way 
he  once  took  a  little  boy  named  Hjal- 
mar  throagb  a  mouse-hole  under  his 
mother's  store-closet  to  attend  a  fash- 
ionable wedding  among  the  mice,  which 
took  place  in  a  vast  apartment — ^for  so 
the  enchanter  had  made  it  seem — all 
■trawn  with  bacon  rinds  and  fingrant 
witill  old  cheese.  Bat  only  the  Danish 
tnd,  alaal  Mrs.  Grimalkin,  who 
prowls  in  the  darkness  about 
oonld  reveal  the  secrets  of 
commonities  1 


But  the  most  welcome  of 
frieuds  are  the  birds.  With  wh 
ing  affection  do  the  gay  spiri 
about  our  dwellings ! — as  if  a 
pable  net  of  enchantment,  sucl 
said  serpents  sometimes  weave 
ble  meshes  about  them,  com 
timorous  creatures  into  a  pre 
which  they  have  an  instincti^ 
What  potent  art  do  we  unco 
wield  to  force  these  dainty  . 
serve  us  as  guardian  spirits  ? 

In  the  woods  and  back  fiold 
surprbcd  to  find  so  few  of  t 
that  throng  about  the  farmhoi 
listen  to  strange  notes  that  m 
from  the  roof- tree,  and  can  scs 
sight  of  the  uncivilized,  suspii 
lows  without  strategy.  Tumii 
ward,  with  what  a  cheerful  sa 
the  blithe  robin  greet  us  !  The 
song  of  the  hair-bird  falls  as  f 
upon  the  ear  as  the  voice  of  CI 
himself;  the  swallows  chirp  a 
hold  word ; "  and  the  pctulan 
the  cat-bird  in  the  cherry  ti 
domestic  a  sound  as  that  ver 
nt)te  which  echoes  from  the  ci 
within  doors  I 

These  birds  cling  with  muc 
affection  to  the  old  homestead 
Yankee  lord ;  for  when  they  lis 
the  fashionable  tour  they  do  n( 
a  few  months  to  find  their  w 
over  the  wide  world  to  the  i 
where  their  cradles,  now  ralhc 
repair,  still  rock  in  the  breez 
he,  perhaps,  iu  the  meantime,  hi 
his  tea-kettle  under  his  axle-trc 
his  tow-headed  brood  on  to  th 
feather-beds,  and  "  vamosed ''  i 
tana,  without  dropping  a  tear  i 
old  hearthstone.  We  might  aln 
and  then,  administer  the  h 
sprinkling  of  salt  on  the  tails 
of  these  companionable  creatu 
it  would  hardly  prove  an  infa 
cipe  for  catching  them.  T] 
never  submit  to  be  fondled  and 
like  kittens.  No  such  familiar 
breed  contempt  between  us. 
ally  on  the  qui-tvoe^  there  is  t 
aloofness  in  all  their  bearing  to 
We  cannot  step  outdoors  but  tl 
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police  play  the  spy  on  as,  as  thoagli  we 
were  very  siiBpicious  characters ;  or  else 
they  are  affected  with  an  absorbing  cu- 
riosity about  all  our  little  undertakings. 
If  yoa  walk  in  the  fields,  some  of  them 
fbliow  CD,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone 
only  to  get  a  new  position  every  mo- 
ment to  watch  your  moyements.  The 
bobolinks  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  you, 
though  almost  coming  within  reach,  as 
they  whirl  in  their  aerial  round-dances 
in  order  to  show  off  the  last  waltz  or 
polka  they  have  been  practising ;  the 
brown  thrush  and  ground  bird  cannot 
floppressthe  interest  they  feel  in  you; 
the  woodpecker  pauses  in  his  type-set- 
ting^if  that  be  his  craft — ^to  know  who 
has  the  impudence  to  interrupt  his  im- 
poitut  duties ;  and  the  chickadee  claps 
his  hands,  you  are  sure,  and  bids  you 
Godspeed.  If  you  dig  in  the  garden 
the  lolnn  keeps  one  sharp  eye  out  for 
the  wonns  yoa  may  unearth,  and  the 
other  to  watch  your  motions ;  the  cat- 
bird scolds  the  whole  time,  for  the 
slightest  noise  jars  on  her  irritable 
nenres;  but  the  sweet-tempered  little 
sparrow  drops  her  shuttle  a  moment, 
with  the  hair  fabric  half  woven,  just  to 
give  you  a  hearty  serenade ;  and  the 
brilliant  golden-hammer  pauses  an  in- 
stant on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  on  his 
enand  in  behalf  of  that  needy  family 
■towed  into  a  sadly  unvcntilated  attic 
in  a  hollow  apple-txee  over  the  hill,  to 
team  the  very  latest  bit  of  news  afioat 
that  he  may  carry  it  to  his  mate.  None 
of  them  are  frightened  by  our  presence, 
hot  only  seem  filled  with  an  insatiable 
cariosity  about  all  our  doings. 

But  the  humming-birds — ^those  ethe- 
real i4>paritions  that  daze  our  eyes  with 
fittiy-like  splendor  in  the  sunshine  of 
tiie  floiwer-garden,  impalpable  creatures 
who  never  touch  the  earth — they  are 
stirred  by  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  per- 
taining to  OS.    They  are  spirits  too  deli- 
cate to  take  cognizance  of  our  gross 
ways.     In  their  exquisite  spirituality 
they  almost  ignore  our  existence,  and 
they  will  whirr  about  us  within  reach 
and  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  glory  of 
their  raiment,  if  we  do  not  startle  them 
by  any  sudden  motion.    The  flight  of 
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the  humming-bird  is  so  rapid  that  he 
can  hardly  be  seen,  except  in  intermit- 
tent flaahes  as  he  pauses  now  to  kiss  a 
bashful  daffodil,  now  to  flatter  the  con- 
scious beauty  of  the  stately  group  of 
lilies,  and  now  to  flirt  with  the  love-sick 
honeysuckles.  Volatile  and  inconstant 
as  the  breeze,  he  pauses  but  an  instant 
on  his  gay  rounds,  and  his  wings  are 
invisible  in  their  swift  motion;  but 
their  whirr  sets  the  flowers  swaying  and 
shaking  their  heads  at  each  other  in 
virtuous  trepidation  at  the  gay  Lotha- 
rio^s  approach.  These  airy  creatures 
have  no  cunning  nor  diplomacy  in  their 
character,  nor  cautious  suspicion  like 
the  other  birds,  with  whom  we  feel  a 
kind  of  companionship ;  and  we  view 
their  ecstatic  life,  in  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  were,  remote  from  our  own, 
with  somewhat  the  sensations  of  a  Peri 
looking  into  Paradise. 

But  the  crow  (to  descend  the  whole 
series  at  a  leap)  is  cunning  and  subtle 
above  all  his  fellows.  The  children  of 
darkness  are,  indeed,  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light  Suspicion,  Bhakspeare 
declares,  is 

**  A  croir  which  flies  in  heayen*a  sweetost  air ; " 

and  he  is  the  incarnation  of  suspicion 
in  more  than  a  figurative  sense.  The 
most  innocent  acts  that  come  within 
the  very  extended  range  of  his  observa- 
tion he  immediately  construes  into  hos- 
tile stratagems.  Ho  is  the  fox  among 
birds — full  of  all  manner  of  subtlety  and 
duplicity ;  but  he  is  often  taken  in  his 
own  craftiness,  and  outwits  himself,  as 
other  jealous  folks  do.  An  old  coat  on 
a  stake,  or  a  thread  stretched  across  the 
corn-field,  keeps  him  at  a  hungry  dis- 
tance, while  it  is  almost  impossible,  by 
any  device,  to  save  the  newly-planted 
hills  from  the  bold,  unsuspicious  black- 
bird. The  crow  can  hardly  gain  his 
subsistence  without  poaching  on  the 
farm,  but  he  will  permit  no  relations 
of  confidence  between  us.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  race  has  much  cause  for 
complaint  of  our  behavior ;  for  the  feud 
is  older  than  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  were  obliged  to  make  war 
on  them ;  and  Minne-haha  cast  spells  of 
witchcraft  on  them,  as  a  poetical  sub- 
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stitutc  for  scarccrowB,  by  walking  around 
the  maize-fields  in  the  costume  of  the 
Lady  Godiva. 

But  these  blithe  fellows  who  draw 
nearer  do  not  hesitate,  some  of  them, 
with  all  their  coyness  to  take  up  quar- 
ters within  the  very  house  quite  as  free- 
ly as  the  occupants  who  were  at  the 
trouble  of  building  it.  None  seem  so 
dependent  on  our  architecture  as  the 
various  8i)ecics  of  swallow — swift  and 
tireless,  but,  withal,  very  delicate  birds ; 
for  the  warm  south  wind  of  April  per- 
suades many  a  gay  songster  to  return  to 
domestic  life  after  the  dissipations  of 
the  grand  tour,  and  entices  numberless 
fragile  fiowers  to  shake  out  their  petals 
on  the  hillsides,  ere  he  ventures  north- 
ward. But  he  is  a  bird  of  good  omen 
to  the  country  boy.  Though  it  take 
more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  sum- 
mer— proverbially,  and  therefore  truly 
— three  swallows  after  the  winter  of  one 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  the 
days  of  boyhood;  for  did  not  that 
celestial  sign  mark  the  limit  of  the 
parental  edict,  and  draw  a  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  between  the  slavery  of 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  glorious 
freedom  of  barefootedness  ? 

There  are  no  disputed  territories  with 
the  swallows.  Those  arrowy,  steel-blue 
acrobats — the  consummate  ideal  of  a 
bird  in  form — hie  them  to  the  caver- 
nous interior  of  the  now  empty  barn, 
where  they  build  their  adobe  houses  in 
•*  the  dim  religious  light "  of  the  Qothic 
peak ;  while  their  gossiping,  socialist 
cousins  immediately  plant  a  colony  in 
one  long  street,  like  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves,  with 
houses  touching  each  other,  where  doz- 
ens of  their  wise  little  heads  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  pausing  in  their  im- 
portant ardiitectaral  labors  to  bestow  a 
condescending  glance  on  the  insignifi- 
cant employments  below  of  their  fellow 
bipeds  without  the  adornment  of  feath- 
ecib  This  diff  swaUow—also  called  the 
MiMoari  or  Bocky  Moimtain  swallow — 
ia  a  upedeM  recently  adopted ;  or,  rath- 
ci^.we  are  ncently  adopted  by  the  swal- 
^spih  Tlidrfinta|ipeannceatthe£a8t 
fhe  memory  of  men  now  in 


middle  life.  They  early  discove: 
the  westward  course  of  empire 
was  taking  its  way  with  such  S 
like  strides,  would  prove  a  form 
cmment  more  in  unison  with  th 
tive  democracy  of  their  hapj 
munities  than  the  monarchical 
the  Indian  sachems  (for  this  h 
bon^s  "  republican  swallow  ")y.a 
shrewdly  decided  that  the  pr 
eaves  of  the  emigrants'  houses  ; 
a  superior  shelter  to  the  dripping 
of  their  mountain  cliffs.  Percba: 
the  old  charm  that  had  long 
mado  their  kinsfolk  our  fast 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  Be  tl 
may,  they  spread  as  rapidly  tow 
eastern  extremity  of  tho  Conti 
the  Pacific  Bailroad  is  advanci 
the  heart  of  their  native  mounts 
The  chimney-swallows  glue  th 
to  the  sides  of  the  perpendio 
they  so  strangely  select,  where  thi 
cr  in  great  numbers  like  bees  is 
hive ;  and  the  young  broods  n 
house  ring  with  their  waiUngs ; 
rush  of  wings  in  the  confined  ai: 
shaft  makes  a  sound  singularli 
bling  thunder.  Many  of  the  nesi 
down,  as  the  burden  increases,  ai 
ble  into  the  fireplaces ;  and  the 
of  the  terrified  chicks  alarm  tl 
dren;  unless,  indeed,  they  ha] 
surmise  that  Santa  Glaus  has 
supernumerary  visit  out  of 
There  are  no  birds  about  th( 
more  cheery  and  homelike  tha 
swallows.  I  have  known  prosy 
to  fasten  grating  on  the  tops  • 
chinmeys;  I  should  as  soon  tl 
spreading  a  mosquito-net  over  tl 
er-garden  to  keep  out  humming 
It  has  always  been  my  delight  t< 
these  swift  fellows  just  at  twil 
they  collect  in  little  companies  a 
tinually  beat  the  same  aerial  patli 
ing  in  near  circles,  of  which  th 
ney — around  which  we,  too,  at  t 
season,  cluster  quite  as  afifectional 
the  centre ;  and  they  break  fori 
tinually  in  an  exultant  chippei 

•  Temput  fugiU  While  this  paper  h: 
waited  its  turn*  the  great  iron-lxack  bu 
to  actual  oompletion. 
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[ike  shouting,  as  if  they  could  not 
in  themselves  for  joy ;  and  though 
is  no  musical  harmony,  it  is  a 
as  exhilarating  as  the  crowing  of 
ighted  baby.  The  chimney  swal- 
f  the  old  world  is  quite  different 
ours,  but  bears  a  clpso  resemblance 
•  bam  swallow. 

;  bank,  or  river  swallows,  are  the 
ittaehed  to  us  of  any,  and  do  not 
themselves  of  the  architectural 
tages  which  we  offer;  but  still 
ate  their  dark,  subterranean  gal- 
often  penetrating  several  feet  into 
mk. 

I  martin-swallow,  however,  is  quite 
g  to  forsake  his  damp,  hollow 
6r  the  fanciful  little  Gothic  cot- 
**with  all  the  modem  improve- 
,"  which  is  set  upon  some  secure 
r  him,  by  his  well-wishers. 
,  blithe-hearted  creatures  are  all 
BwaUows.  Tireless,  they  are  per- 
tly in  the  air,  catching  their  food ; 
riU  drink  from  the  pool  with  a 
n  plunge  without  pausing,  and 
feed  their  young  on  the  wing  I 
ffigfat  is  more  beautiful  and  mar- 
I  than  theirs  ?  Such  cheer  do 
sread  about  the  aspect  of  the  far- 
that  there  seems,  really,  a  sad 
timent  of  coming  gloom  in  the 
when  they  begin  to  take  their 
light  about  the  first  of  September 
ng  made  the  shortest  stay  of  all 
rds. 

3  old  crones,  whose  oracular  state- 
you  will  not  have  the  hardihood 
rtite,  will  tell  you  that  if  you  kill 
low  your  cows  will  give  bloody 
w,  perchance,  that  your  bam  will 
ick  by  lightning.  I,  for  one,  be- 
fae  story;  at  any  rate,  the  man 
x>uld  be  guilty  of  such  a  dastard- 
te  deserves  such  penalties  in  four- 
leasure ;  and  if  his  cows  will  per- 
g^ving  wholesome  milk,  and  his 
ted  lightning-rods  protect  his 
igainst  the  avenging  powers,  I  feel 
iiat  his  life  will  be  miserable  and 
d  tragical. 

w  very  free  and  easy  little  old 

Ifather  Wren  and  his  fussy  spouse 

themselves!     They  coolly  take 


apartments  in  the  house  without  leave 
or  license;  and  no  quiet,  unobtrusive 
lodgers  are  they.  But  they  bring  a 
wholesome,  cheerful  stir  with  their  end- 
less gossips  at  the  front-door  knot-holes 
in  the  clap-boarding,  and  their  ridicu- 
lous fuss  of  housekeeping.  There  is  an 
amusing  piquancy  in  their  family  quar- 
rels. It  would  seem  as  if  neither  party 
could  make  a  motion  in  the  housework 
without  being  subject  to  a  regular  scold- 
ing ;  they  will  wrangle  for  hours  about 
the  proper  way  to  lay  a  particular  straw 
in  the  nest.  Mrs.  Wren  never  lays  an 
egg  as  an  egg  should  be  laid,  according 
to  her  fastidious  lord,  of  exactly  the 
right  shape  and  color;  and  he,  alas! 
how  awkward  she  finds  him  about  the 
cradle  of  the  infantile  Wrens,  and  how 
sadly  ignorant  of  their  proper  diet,  and 
with  no  knack  at  soothing  baby-talk  in 
the  trying  season  of  fledging ! 

There  are  many  species  that  depend 
more  or  less  on  our  architecture  for 
shelter.  The  Phoebe  is  very  timid,  and 
shies  about  our  Arequented  paths  calling 
continually  to  her  mate  with  anxious 
solicitude ;  but  she  is  strangely  partial 
to  building  her  nest  under  highway 
bridges  with  the  constant  thunder  of 
wagons  close  against  it !  The  robin  is 
bound  by  no  old  wives'  fables  in  select- 
ing her  position.  She  usually  builds  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree,  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom ;  but  is  often  as  fond 
of  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  roof  as  the 
swallow.  But  the  Baltimore  Oriole  can 
conceive  of  no  improvement  on  her 
curiously  constructed  air-castle.  He 
loves  well  to  suspend  it,  however,  in 
the  door-yard  elm,  either  for  protection 
or  society;  and  the  pugnacious  blue- 
bird, though  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  is  fond  of  old,  superannuated 
orchards  near  the  house  in  which  the 
trees  have  become  cavernous. 

The  American  wax-wings,  or  cedar- 
birds,  seldom  visit  you,  except  in  cher- 
ry-time, like  some  other  of  your  friends ; 
but  they  rush  into  your  tree  of  choice 
ox-hearts  as  boldly  as  your  long-tried 
friends  the  robins,  and  are  delighted 
beyond  measure  to  see  you.  But  you  do 
not  begradge  them  a  share  of  the  dain- 
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ties ;  for  there  is  scarcely  so  beautiful  a 
bird  in  the  country,  or  one  with  such  a 
blending  of  exquisite  tints  in  its  plu- 
mage. 

Occasionally,  a  solitary  mouming-doye 
wanders  into  my  garden  in  strawberry- 
time,  where  she  hums  to  herself  a 
strange,  plaintive  melody  amidst  all  the 
garrulous  voices  about  the  farm-house ; 
but  the  sad,  richly  attired  lady  notices 
nothing  about  her,  and  no  strawberry 
festival  can  beguile  her  brooding  heart 
of  some  mournful  memory  that  forever 
haunts  her  life. 

The  whip-poor-will  is  another  of  our 
pensive  visitors,  who  draws  near  in  the 
shelter  of  close  darkness  to  chaunt  his 
touching  threnody,  that  echoes  clear 
and  rich  above  the  idle  buzz  of  the  soul- 
less insect  tribes  and  the  monotonous 
gur-r-T-r  of  the  tree-toads.  He  is  by 
fax  the  shyest  of  all  the  birds  that  come 
about  our  dwelling ;  and  we  may  listen 
to  his  music  for  a  lifetime  and  remain 
totally  ignorant  of  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  recluse  artist.  Only 
sometimes  in  thridding  a  dark,  heavy- 
timbered  hollow  of  the  woods  have  I 
surprised  the  speckled,  slim-wiDgcd 
bird  in  his  daytime  retreat.  Yet,  un- 
doubtedly, he  voluntarily  comes  forth 
at  nightfkU  to  seek  the  haunts  of  man, 
and  flits  about  among  the  garden  fruit- 
trees,  and  will  sometimes  even  perch 
upon  the  roof-ridge.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
fascination  that  has  power  to  draw  forth 
BO  shy  a  soul  into  the  very  presence  of 
its  dread? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  various 
families  of  our  shy  Mends  have  some 
selfish  motives  in  thus  seeking  our  so- 
ciety. The  supply  of  food,  which  the 
tillage  of  the  land  greatly  increases, 
both  in  the  matter  of  grain  and  insects, 
is  certainly  a  powerful  attraction ;  as 
well  as  the  security  our  vicinity  affords 
the  more  defenceless  species.  The  laws 
of  sustenance  are  imperious  over  their 
fates  as  well  as  our  own ;  but  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  are  laws  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  also,  which  attract 
them  toward  us. 

We  may  weU  believe  them  capable  of 
sach  motives  -when  -we  observe  their 


affection  among  themselves, 
the  exquisite  relation  betw 
among  the  birds.  What  id} 
sacrifices  surpasses  this  stor 
of  robins  which  was  related 
cently  by  those  who  had  witi 
remarkable  conduct?  Thes< 
appears,  had  built  their  nesi 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  wer 
But  they  selected  a  tree,  it 
which  had  recently  died; 
quite  probable  that  it  had 
shelter  in  previous  seasons, 
were,  on  that,  all  the  less  sui 
it.  So  the  tree  never  came 
and,  as  the  long,  hot  days 
there  was  no  leafy  canopy  of 
the  nest  as  the  fond  pair  had 
and  so  the  patient  little  bird 
the  eggs  under  the  full  blaze 
But  in  this  serious  dilemma, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  love  ai 
(and — shall  we  not  say? — \ 
reason),  came  to  the  rescue, 
himself  near  by,  he  would  i 
his  wings  to  their  full  extei 
her  and  the  scorching  sun, 
day  after  day,  he  patientlji 
post  to  shelter  his  loved  one 
long  trial  was  over.  Can  w< 
X>ossession  of  souls  to  creatui 
of  such  conduct  as  this  ? 

We  may  credit  that  it  is  no 
question  of  food,  nor  of  gn 
rity,  which  causes  so  many 
birds  and  quadrupeds  to  tl 
paths.  Are  they  instinctive 
obey  the  creative  mandate 
shall  have  dominion  over  tl 
tantly,  even,  and  in  the  fac 
great  dread  of  us  ? — yielding  i 
Nero-worship,  as  it  were  ?  1 
richs  of  history  have  alwa] 
alloyed  what  wisdom  and  I 
their  rule  could  boast  with  n 
handed  tyranny.  But,  percha 
millennial  future,  we  may  c 
better  understanding  with  oi 
subjects.  Thomas  Fuller  8ai< 
voted  apiarian  that "  either  h* 
the  bees  things  or  the  bees 
him."  Perhaps  our  enlighten) 
become  mutual  with  all  our  s 
when  we  have  won  back  by 
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erom  conduct  the  confidence  we  forfeit- 
ed BO  long  ago ;  and,  while  '^  the  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
iing  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 


lead  thena,"  we  may  get  access  to  the 
grammar  of  their  mysterious  language, 
and  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  Nature 
so  grudgingly  withheld  from  the  cold- 
blooded  tests  and  thumbscrews  which 
Science  applies,  will  be  opened  to  ub. 


•♦• 
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•«  But  we -we  are— lo  us  the  taroathing  hoxm."—Sehiaer. 
CHAPTER    XX.  I 


loss  CLARA  DIODT  BECOMES  1  TOUMQ  WOMIK  OF  tOCIXTT. 


Has  Clara  Digby  had  received, 
through  the  fidelity  of  Mehitabel  Pet- 
teo^  a  very  thorough  education,  in- 
doding  what  is  termed  accomplish- 
menta.  You  may  be  sure  that  moral 
coltTue  was  not  neglected,  or  any  relig- 
iooa  doty.  In  fact,  every  thing  had 
been  done  and  guarded  against  to  make 
Clan  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  We 
bare  aeen  with  what  zest  the  school- 
mistresa  undertook  this ;  and  how  it 
named  to  solace  her  for  previous  disap- 
pointments. She  was  entirely  BUccessfhL 
No  one  excelled  Clara  in  scholarship ; 
in  mosic  she  had  few  equals ;  she  took 
readily  to  the  tongues;  she  was  abso- 
Intely  well  bred,  and  she  was  conscien- 
tioaa. 

Yet  yoa  tell  me  you  are  not  content 
with  these  statements.    They  are  com- 
prehensive enough,  but  they  give  you 
no  idea  what  sort  of  a  girl  Miss  Digby 
reafly  was.    What  I  say  conveys  a  mere 
pktitude.    If  Clara  Digby  has  reached 
perfection,  why  there  let  her  be.    We 
Vint  to  hear  nothing  more  of  her.    She 
is  fini^ed.    Let  her  alone.    We  prefer 
you«hould  tell  us  something  more  about 
Virginia  Randall,  or  Miss  Ferris,  or  even 
that  unscrupulous  beauty  who  is  in  love 
with  Tom  Castleton.   They  have  faults ; 
perhaps,  what  are  more    than  faults. 
Such  people  are  interesting. 

I  luiow  it.  I  admit  it.  Did  all 
things  work  evenly  with  \l%  with  no 
crook  or  blemish,  we  should  have  but  a 
dull  time  of  it.  So  many  occupations 
gone.    So  many  shops  shut  and  to  let. 


So  many  people  out  of  employ.  All  the 
day-laborers  who  are  now  ploughing, 
harrowing,  planting,  harvesting  in  the 
fields  of  subtlety  and  crime  suddenly 
hauled  off  and  discharged.  No  mur- 
ders to  chronicle ;  no  arsons,  robberies, 
thefts.  No  violence  to  read  about; 
ho  slanders,  libels,  lies.  No  cheating, 
no  knavery,  no  heartburnings.  No  re- 
venges, no  extremes  of  wealth  or  pover- 
ty, and  the  load  lifted  off  the  heart  of 
every  human  being.  O,  what  dull  times 
this  would  make.  Yes,  indeed,  desper- 
ately dull,  uninteresting  times  1 

You  see  I  admit  you  are  right,  but 
you  interrupted  me.  You  did  not  wait 
till  I  brought  my  observations  of  Miss 
Digby  to  a  close.  Pray  permit  me  to 
proceed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  two  persons 
may  be  very  good  or  very  bad,  very 
amiable  or  very  morose,  very  generous  or 
very  selfish,  very  handsome  or  very  ugly 
and  at  the  same  time  be  totally  unlike 
each  other,  sinqe  each  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  character.  Like  ever  so  many 
people,  my  heroine  was  clever,  accom- 
plished, good-looking,  honest ;  but  be- 
yond that  she  was — Clara  Digby.  She 
was  naturally  an  enthusiast.  She  had 
a  strong  will,  her  fancy  was  active,  and 
at  eighteen  her  heart  (I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment)  already  began  to 
demand  an  object  to  interest  it.  She 
manifested  an  independence  of  spirit 
and  a  vigor  which  took  her  kind  and 
watchful  guardian  by  surprise.  With- 
out exhibiting  any  want  of  respect  for 
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ber  teacher's  suggestions,  there  came  a 
time  when  Miss  Pctteogill  felt,  she 
knew  not  why,  a  restraint  on  herself  in 
making  them.  "  How  strange,  indeed," 
you  will  say.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  4s, 
Clara,  in  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment, had  grown  out  of  the  other's 
sphere  and  was  revolving  in  an  orbit  of 
her  own.  Miss  Pettcngill  was  troubled, 
but  the  situation  seemed  without  rcm« 
cdy.  Her  perplexity  might  remind  you 
of  the  consternation  of  the  hen  who 
perceives  the  duckling  she  has  solicit- 
ously hatched  taking  incontinently  to 
the  water  the  first  opportunity.  Clara 
saw  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  many 
things  which  to  her  guardian  were  in- 
explicable. So  matters  went  on,  Clara 
growing  more  and  more  into  her  own 
character,  and  throwing  off  whatever 
really  did  not  belong  to  it. 

With  regard  to  our  sex,  what  shall  I 
say  ?  She  was  in  a  sense  susceptible. 
She  had  the  habit  of  interesting  and- 
being  interested  in  men  of  a  certain 
class.  I  mean  educated  men  of  mature 
mind  and  fine  imagination,  who  were 
apt  to  be  considerably  older  than  her- 
self. They  could  say  nothing  too  deep 
for  her  comprehension,  and  there  was  a 
delicate  compliment  on  both  sides  in 
the  mutual  appreciating  and  being  ap- 
preciated. It  led  to  considerable  jeal- 
ousy of  Clara  among  her  own  sex, 
where,  I  do  not  think,  she  was  specially 
a  favorite,  though,  as  I  believe  I  once 
mentioned,  the  friends  she  did  secure 
she  was  always  sure  of.  After  Clara  be- 
came a  young  lady,  she  spent  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  in  town.  Her  most 
intimate  friend  was  Miss  Emily  Ferris, 
who  was  certainly  as  unlike  Clara  as 
poamble.  After  Tom  Castleton  came 
back  to  Now  Tork,  his  opportunities  for 
seeing  her  were  frequent  enough.  There 
had  been  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
daring  which  they  had  scarcely  met 
Clara  herself  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  superior  quality  of  her  lover,  for 
such  he  really  was.  If  she  had  become 
metamorphosed,  so  had  he.  She  foimd 
he  had  kept  pace  with  her,  not  only  in 
the  growth  of  his  intellect,  but  in  that 
world-adaptation  which  g^ls  (who  can 
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Kov  under  other  circamstanceB,  more 
nountically  arranged,  affairs  would 
doobdeas  have  worked  smoothly  enough. 
Bat  while  Clara  was  content,  Tom  cer- 
tainly was  not.  The  former  felt  sure  of 
her  friend,  but  Tom  by  no  means  felt 
me  of  Clara.  Palsifer  kept  a  dose 
watch  of  the  situation,  and  could  not 
Toiflt  making  some  shrewd  suggestions 
to  Tom  [I  mean  after  this  world's  cun- 
ning] how  to  deport  toward  the  young 
lady,  BO  that,  as  he  expressed,  she  should 
not  haye  every  thing  her  own  way. 

"Never,"  exclaimed  our  hero.  "I 
will  nerer  present  myself  to  Miss  Digby 
otber  than  I  feel,  other  than  I  am.  If  I 
wmher,  she  will  at  least  suffer  no  dis- 
qipohitment,  if  I  lose  her,  I  shall  not 
lo8eTeq)ect  for  myself." 

Palsifer  was  abashed  at  this  outburst 

The  man  of  experience,  educated,  world- 

wiae,  profound,  shrunk  fh>m  the  plain 

statenient  of  honesty  and  truth.    **  You 

are  i^t,"  he  replied,  **and    I  was 

wrong.   I  fear,  my  boy,  you  will  lose 

her.  She  knows  so  little  of  what  ac- 

toallj  awaita  her.    It  is  because  I  think 

^  is  worthy  of  you,  that  I  advised  a 

cbange  in  your  conduct  toward  her. 

fiot  it  would  not  become  you,  and  God 

bows  that  such  advice  ill  becomes  me." 

When  Pulsifer  was  alone,  he  paced  up 

tnd  down  his  room,  exhibiting  much 

agitation.      "  What  humiliation,  as  I 

woold  once  have  regarded  it  I    To  re- 

odresuch  a  reproof— not  so  intended,  to 

be  sure ;  but  all  the  more  pungent  be- 

canse  it  dropped  instinctively  from  his 

lips.     It  ia  as  potent  as  the  spear  of 

Ithoriel.      €rood,   good,  I    am   young 

again!" 

This  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  end 
of  Tom's  second  year  with  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
after  he  had  surmounted  the  miseries  of 
his  introduction  to  the  law  and  been 
promoted  to  a  higher  branch  of  legal 
training. 

The  experiment  of  taking  up  a  youth, 
making  literally  a  companion  of  him, 
more  than  that,  coming  to  his  level  and 
entering  into  all  his  feelings,  looked 
like  a  strange  freak  on  the  part  of  Pul- 
sifer. But  no  step  was  ever  taken  more 
philosophically,  or  with  a  more  delib- 


erate design.  The  lawyer  had  begun  to 
fear  that  ho  was  "beyond  the  reach  qf 
change!  The  thought  appalled  him. 
He  saw  the  abyss  and  determined  to 
avoid  it.  How  well  he  judged,  we  be- 
gin already  to  see. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  companion- 
ship on  Tom  was  admirable.  Rarely 
was  there  any  display  of  imworthy  wis- 
dom like  the  suggestion  just  mentioned. 
And  if  PulsiSer  brought  himself  to  be 
interested  in  the  smallest  details  of 
Tom's  daily  experience,  he  carried  Tom, 
at  the  same  time,  into  his  own  domain 
and  shared  it  with  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  third 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  lawyer's 
own  room,  a  most  extraordinary  innova- 
tion, so  thought  the  whole  office,  for 
that  room  was  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. The  step  was  a  wise  one,  con- 
sidering the  material  Pulsifer  had  to, 
deal  with.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
relieve  himself,  and  he  determined  to 
divide  his  confidential  labors  with  his 
young  friend. 

Then  what  a  range  was  opened  to 
him.  What  vistas!  what  abysses!  I 
hope,  thought  Tom,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  come.  I  should  sicken  with  any 
deeper  demonstrations.  Before,  things 
weje  complicated  enough ;  broken  con- 
tracts, unpaid  debts,  quarrelsome  part- 
ners, dishonest  associates  and  swindling 
companies;  but  here  the  water  runs 
deeper.  Corruption,  intrigue,  vice,  guilt. 
It  was  the  last  revulsion,  and  Pulsifer 
knew  it  very  well.  "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
"  to  search  the  Truth  in  Error.  These 
are  great  moral  lessons.  You  have  to 
learn  them  because  they  are  true.  You 
must  work  away  at  yourself  till  you 
have  driven  the  untbied  out  of  you  I 
Then  you  are  safe." 

To  return  to  Miss  Digby.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  young  lady  had  a  largo 
number  of  admirers.  As  we  have  hint- 
ed, they  were  generally  of  a  superior 
kind.  Her  fortune,  though  seriously 
diminished  by  the  events  which  now 
threatened  to  destroy  the  nation,  was 
still  large  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  of  men  who  marry  for  a 
support ;  so  that  Clara  had  some  of  this 
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Bct  also  to  deal  with*  Report  affirmed 
that  during  a  few  weeks  which  she 
spent  in  Washington,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  was  a 
widower  with  half  a  score  of  grown-up 
children,  became  so  much  fascinated 
with  Miss  Digbj,  that  he  laid  all  his 
honors  at  her  feet  and  besought  her  to 
accept  them  with  the  incumbrance  of 
his  heart  and  fortune.  The  "  fortune  " 
was  doubtless  put  in  to  {ound  the  pe- 
riod, as  the  great  man  had  little ;  but  I 
give  the  story  as  reported. 

Two  or  three  Senators  also  greatly 
affected  Miss  Digby's  company,  and  she 
returned  from  Washington  a  good  deal 
excited,  certainly  with  no  diminished 
sense  of  her  own  importance.  I  do  not 
mean  that  her  career  was  spoiling  her. 
Oh,  no ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  doing 
her  any  good. 

I  am  telling  you  about  Clara^s  outside 
world,  nothing  of  which  touched  her 
heart.  It  might  have  been  better  if  it 
had.  I  do  not  know.  Who  does  ?  For 
around  it  her  fancy  had  erected  a 
framework  which  proved  as  secure  a 
defence  as  iif  it  had  been  encrusted  in 
selfishness  or  excessive  vanity  or  super- 
ciliousness, with  this  difference,  that  her 
heart  was  neither  withered  nor  stag- 
nated, as  it  would  have  been  by  those 
balefiil  qualities.  It  was  simply  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  usual  appliances.  Be- 
neath the  framework  grew  and  flourish- 
ed every  true  and  tender  emotion.  How 
to  reach  it  was  the  question  Pulsifer 
often  asked  himself,  when  thinking  for 
Tom. 

As  I  have  intimated,  Clara  had  not 
been  slow  to  create  an  ideal  man.  Such 
a  one  as  would  fill  the  measure  of  her 
happiness;  would  satisfy  brain,  heart, 
soul.  '^  How  noble  in  reason  I  how  in- 
finite in  faculties  I  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable  I  in  action 
how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  godl  the  beauty  of  the 
world !  ^'  Just  this,  nothing  less  than 
this  would  content  her. 

Well-o-day  I  I  have  often  thought,  if 

tlia  ideals  of  all  the  innocent  young 

gfrisoonld  be  marshalled  before  them 

,   Ui  raj  flesh>and  blood,  what  a  delight- 
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ful  time  the  dear  creatures  would  have. 
Alas,  it  Ls  impossiUe  I  But  these  beau- 
tiful shadows  and  images  would  do 
them  little  harm,  did  they  not  insist  on 
investing  some  very  ordinary  and  often 
unworthy  person,  with  all  these  fine,  but 
imaginative  qualities.  So  long  as  they 
do  this,  so  long  they  will  continue  to 
experience  the  bitterness  of  a  disap- 
pointed heart  and  hope. 

Clara  Bigby  found  no  one  she  met 
who  would  serve  for  the  one  to  invest 
with  all  the  qualities  her  rich  unagina- 
tion  had  created.  But  now  came  the 
hour  for  Du  Barry.  Ho  had  written, 
not  often,  but  pretty  regularly  to  his 
cousin,  and  as  time  ran  on,  his  letters 
became  more  and  more  interesting. 
Suddenly  he  changed  his  style,  subject, 
in  fact  every  thing  that  made  up  his 
epistles.  Tliis  was  because  he  leaned 
that  Miss  Digby  was  very  intimate  with 
his  cousin,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  her  house.  What  long,  roman- 
tic productions  now  took  the  place  of 
his  former  easy  gossiping  letters.  Hiss 
Ferris  did  not  like  them  half  as  well  as 
the  others  which  were  filled  with  stu- 
dent's nonsense.  But  Du  Barry  was  not 
writing  any  longer  for  his  cousin,  but 
for  Clara.  The  latter  was  quite  fascin- 
ated by  them.  The  young  exile  from 
home  and  country  did  not  exhibit  the 
misanthropy  of  Byron^s  wandering 
"  Childe ; "  but  the  deeper,  more  philo- 
sopMcal  sentiments  which  run  through 
Goethe's  Meister,  whose  religious  scru- 
ples certainly  did  not  prevent  an  abun- 
dance of  outside  enjoyment,  while  eassy- 
ing  to  discover  ^^  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true."  Not  that  Du  Bany 
cared  a  fig  about  these  sort  of  things, 
except  OS  a  machinery  wherewith  to 
make  himself  appear  interesting  to  Mias 
Digby. 

How  well  he  calculated  you  will  soon 
see.  You  would  not  suppose,  to  read 
his  letters,  that  Clara  ever  entered  his 
thoughts,  except  as  a  school-^1  stiU 
over  her  lessons.  Occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  did  he  make  any  allusion 
to  her,  and  that  very  briefiy,  quite  by 
chance.  But  every  sentence  he  wrote 
was    carefully    measured,    and    went 
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itniglitto  its  destination.  Sometimes 
be  would  assume  a  slightly  pathetic 
r6Ie.  All  his  fiiends,  no  doubt,  would 
hire  forgotten  him,  when  his  long  pil- 
grimage should  be  ended.  A  year  or 
two  he  should  spend  in  travel,  going 
OTer  all  of  Europe  and  the  East,  but  his 
natiTe  land  was  his  only  real  attraction. 

Emily  Ferris  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  such  letters.  They  were  not  at 
ail  in  her  vein.  8he  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  them,  but  was  content 
to  write  about  every-day  matters,  in 
whidi  Miss  Digby  was  a  good  deal  in- 
terwoTeo.  As  Du  Barry  and  Emily 
Ferns  had  been  brought  up  quite  like 
brother  and  sister,  she  did  not  have  any 
Cincifal  appreciation  of  him,  quite  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
more  than  half  in  love  with  our  friend 
Gastleton ;  but  this  did  not  affect  her 
appetite;  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  it 
never  would,  for  she  was  not  a  girl  to 
break  her  heart  about  any  body. 

Da  Barry^s  letters  were  quite  enough 
for  Clara  to  build  her  ideal  upon,  and 
she  commenced  the  work  zealously.  A 
photograph  taken  at  the  time  he  was 
letving  for  his  pedestrian  excursion  (it 
was  on  this  excursion  that  he  came  to 
P—  in  the  "  happy  valley  "  and  first 
met  Charlotte  Meyer)  with  haversack 
and  alpine-stock,  and  his  wild  flowing 
hair,  and  beard  ineuUe,  his  fine  form  in 
a  poiition  careless  and  unassuming,  yet 
all  assuming ;  I  say  a  photograph  of 
Da  Barry  was  enclosed  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  cousin. 

Clara  legarded  it  with  amazement. 
What  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  I 
Did  you  ever  see  a  person  change  so 
much? 


"Yes.  Everybody  changes  just  so 
much  from  seventeen  to  one-and-twcn- 
ty,"  said  Emily,  curtly. 

"  I  should  never  have  recognized  it," 
said  Clara. 

"  No  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  his  face 
has  altered  very  little,  if  the  whiskers 
were  not  there ;  not  half  as  much  as  Mr. 
Castleton'e." 

Clara  made  no  reply.  The  young 
lady  had  exactly  what  she  required.  It 
would  have  amazed  Du  Barry  to  have 
known  how  rapidly  he  was  gaining  in 
qualities  and  characteristics  I  What  a 
hero  I  Student,  philosopher,  traveller, 
polished  man  of  the  world,  intellectual, 
handsome,  elegant,  noble,  generous, 
true. 

Bravo,  Clara  Digby,  No  wonder  you 
are  content.  Yes,  you  are  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  this  tidoXov.  Yet  you  are 
not  in  love  with  Alfred  Du  Barry.  Your 
maidenly  nature,  your  pride  would  in- 
stantly revolt  at  a  proposition  so  un- 
seemly. No,  you  are  not  in  love  with 
him;  but  you  are  cherishing  a  senti- 
ment which  it  may  bo  impossible  ever 
to  expel,  and  which  prevents  a  worthier 
afiection  from  taking  root.  Is  there  no- 
body to  explain  this  to  you  ?  No ;  bo- 
cause  there  is  no  one  who  knows  how 
it  really  stands  with  you.  If  any  one 
can  guess,  it  is  Pulsifer.  But  Clara  docs 
not  betray  her  confidences,  and  the 
lawyer  can  only  look  on  and  wait  to  see 
what  may  come  of  a  giiVs  caprice. 

Castleton,  meantime,  was  fully  trust- 
ed, except  only  with  regard  to  the 
secret  shrine.  He,  and  he  only,  might 
be  said  to  know  Clara  perfectly. — ^That 
shrine  kept  secret,  I  may  say,  he  did 
not  know  her  at  all. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


mX  BI8T0BT  OF  OXE  OF  OVU  QUXXK8  OF  FA8HI0X. 


Mrs.  Celia  Augusta  Delaine  was,  at 
the  time  of  my  introducing  her  to  tbe 
reader  in  Horace  Pulsifer's  ofice,  just 
thirty-three  years  old.  At  sixteen,  she 
had  married  a  very  rich  widower  of 
fifty.  The  match  created  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  the  two  children  of  Delaine 
(aon  and  daughter),  who  were  already 


settled  in  life  and  had  families  of  their 
own,  were  simply  furious  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Nobody  could  say  Delaine  was  in  his 
dotage.  He  was  not  yet  an  old  man, 
besides  he  looked  young  for  his  age, 
and  when  feeling  very  well,  he  might 
reasonably  pass  for  forty.     Celia  An* 
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gusta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
those  girls  not  often  found  in  our  lati- 
tude, who  arrive  early  at  their  full  de- 
velopment. At  twelve  years  of  age  she 
had  nearly  completed  her  growth ;  at 
fourteen  her  figure  had  taken  its  natural 
shape  and  proportion.  Very  perfect  it 
was;  physically  speaking,  it  might  be 
called  faultless;  of  the  oriental  char- 
acter, however,  not  at  all  spiritual ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  John  Delaine  en- 
countered her,  he  was  completely  upset, 
so  he  expressed  himself  to  an  intimate 
friend,  infatuated,  as  his  children  insist- 
ed. There  was  this  certainly  to  be  said. 
Celia  Augusta,  at  sixteen,  had  the  pose 
and  manner  and  look  of  a  girl  of  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  Her  mind  was  just 
as  precociously  developed  as  her  body. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  childish  or 
even  girlish  about  her.  She  was  a 
young  woman.  Delaine  had  some  time 
since  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  looking  after  a  large  landed 
estate,  which  had  within  a  few  years 
become  immensely  valuable.  Celia  Au- 
gusta's mother  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  for  a  respectable  settlement  on 
her  daughter,  not  in  any  sense  propor- 
tionate to  Delaine's  large  fortune,  but 
appearing  to  be  at  the  time  a  generous 
provision  to  one  in  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  avoid  the  talk  of  his  set  and  to 
escape  the  reproaches  of  his  children, 
Delaine  took  his  young  wife,  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  and  went  to 
Europe.  The  mother  sold  out  her 
boarding-house,  and  went  somewhere 
among  her  relations.  Bhe  had  retired  on 
a  small  annuity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  heard  from  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic The  reflex  of  the  splendor  of 
her  salon  in  Paris  penetrated  the  re- 
gions of  our  New  York  Belgravia.  If 
her  early  opportonities  had  been  neg- 
lected, she  knew  well  how  to  make  up 
for  them.  Yery  quietly  she  engaged 
masters  who  taught  her  music  and  sing- 
ing. She  had  great  natural  taste  and  a 
superb  voice,  and  she  devoted  herself  to 
acquiring  a  command  of  the  modem 
languages.  Her  husband  never  ventured 


to  speak  any  thing  but  his  oi 
She  was  intensely  ambitious, 
passions  like  her's  and  a  natu 
ly  unscrupulous,  it  was  wel 
ambition  absorbed,  at  least  fo 
every  other  excitement. 

Some  slights  she  had  receii 
leaving  home,  which  rankle 
To  be  at  the  head  of  fashion, 
the  admiration  and  the  adului 
throng,  was  what  she  resolvi 
pleased  her  husband  to  gratii 
return,  she  did  what  she  coul 
him  comfortable  and  enjoy  hi 

Further,  in  all  the  gossip 
Ions,  in  all  the  free  talk  of 
and  echoes  of  the  boulevait 
much  as  a  single  breath  y^ 
against  the  fair  fame  of  thiE 
free-mannered  and  beautiful 
fashion.  No  smile  parted  t1 
the  knowing  ones,  if  they  m< 
band  sometimes  sauntering  b 
through  the  Tuilleries  or  adoi 
Hivoli,  or  encountered  Madan 
taking  a  dashing  horseback  r 
distinguished  member  of  soi 
foreign  embassies.  Delaine  1 
ah,  how  well,  fdt  it,  I  shouh 
proud  of  his  wife's  attractioi 
the  homage  she  every  where  c 
and  of  her  fidelity  to  him  (I  r 
men  and  women  of  the  world 
ity),  he  walked  about  the  oba 
envied  of  many,  while  he  g 
and  more  indulgent  to  his  wiJ 
and  more  eager  to  gratify  her 
aspirations. 

All  these  things  came  revi 
over  the  Atlantic,  carrying 
tion  to  the  souls  of  good,  ho 
dal-mongers,  who  had  dec 
young  minx  would  run  a\ 
"old"  Delaine  in  three  moi 
she  had  been  in  Paris,  and  t 
stemation  of  Delaine's  chile 
were  devoutly  hoping  she  i 
something  to  disgrace  herself 
their  father  home  to  seek  c< 
again  in  his  family  and  a  dive 

As  we  have  seen,  the  "  you: 
knew  too  much  for  that.  I 
what  was  predicted  of  her.  > 
sweet-tempered  friends,  Imd  t( 
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,  about  it  with  yari&tions.    It  was  not  so 
intended,  but  they  could  not  hare  done 
her  a  greater  service.    Delaine^s  disposi- 
tion was  not  remarkably  kind  or  partic- 
olftrly  affiable ;  but  as  soon  as  be  and 
hid  wife  were  fairly  established  in  Paris, 
lie  began  quietly  and  unobtrusively  to 
seek  out  the  best  class  of  new  comers 
among  our  countrymen,  and  offer  them 
invitations  to  her  house.    Soon  her  hus^ 
bond  became  known  as  the  most  hos- 
pitable American  in  Paris,  and  his  wife 
tlie  most  beautiful  and  most  accom- 
pliBhed  of  her  fair  countrywomen. 

These   reports,   too,    came    driving 

BCToa  the  Atlantic  by  every  steamship. 

*''•  'Was  he  crazy  ? "    So  asked  the  scan- 

daVmongers.   *'  He  uf€u  crazy."    So  said 

lila  children. 

Many,  however,  stopped  abusing  Mrs. 
Delaine  and  prophesying  evil  of  her, 
and  took  to  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  ^  old  man."  Old  man  I  Delaine  at 
that  period  was  as  hale  and  vigorous  a 
fellow  as  you  could  meet,  and  looked, 
as  I  have  said,  about  forty,  while  his 
wife,  with  a  certain  matronly  way  of 
dressing  (how  well  they  can  serve  you 
io  all  soch  points,  those  Parisian  dress- 
niakere),  c^tainly  did  not  look  more 
tban  ten  years  younger,  instead  of  four- 
and-thirty  years ! 

This  could  not  last  forever.  Alas  I 
no.  Wh^  a  man  has  passed  fifly,  he  is 
physically  going  down  hill.  It  may  not 
ttm  so,  but  it  is  so.  A  girl  at  sixteen, 
nurried  or  unmarried,  has,  if  she  lives, 
a  long  sweep  of  thirty  years  before  her, 
poanbly  more,  for  a  career  of  fashion 
and  di^lay. 

Delaine  spent  ten  years  in  Paris  with 
lus  wife,  in  which  time  she  had  reached 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  No  more 
world  remained  for  her  to  conquer.  She 
M  travelled  with  her  husband  many 
times  over  the  Continent,  coming  back 
always  to  resume  her  sway  in  the 
Frnich  capital.  At  last  she  began  to 
^gh  for  a  permanent  change  of  scene. 

This  gilded  life  ceased  to  charm  her ; 
it  ran  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  un- 
tried round,  and  she  was  eimuied.  The 
parties,  the  receptions,  the  drives  in  the 
Bm,  the  court,  the  races,  the  gossip 


were  no  longer  an  attraction.  Even 
the  perpetual  homage  which  slie  re- 
ceived was  stereotype.  She  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  watering-places  and 
the  Spas,  Dieppe,  Biarritz,  Baden,  Hom- 
burg.  Every  pass  in  the  Alps  had  be- 
come familiar,  Rome  she  knew  by  heart, 
as  well  as  Florence.  The  Nile  was  a 
bore.  She  no  longer  had  the  incentive 
which  abuse  and  opposition  produce. 
She  had  conquered  both,  and  had  vin- 
dicated her  husband^s  choice. 

[Ah!    Had  she?] 

Ten  years  marks  a  cycle  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  society.  The  elder  ones 
give  place  graceftdly  or  otherwise.  Oth- 
ers lose  their  money,  die,  leave  the 
country,  or  mysteriously  disappear.  In 
this  lies  the  fascination  of  our  New 
York  fashionable  life  (of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  fortunes,  I  speak  as  I 
would  of  gambling,  sporting,  or  any 
other  folly)  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  see 
such  constant  and  so  marvellous 
changes;  such  are  the  fluctuations  in 
the  lives  of  our  representative  women 
who  aim  to  lead  in  the  salon.  Rotation 
in  oflice  is  carried  out  more  unsparingly 
than  among  politicians.  Behold  that 
magniflcent  establishment,  the  liveried 
retinue,  the  four-in-hand,  the  conspicu- 
ous box  at  the  opera.  You  saw  them 
yesterday.  To-day  they  have  vanished. 
No,  I  mistake.  Only  the  occupants  are 
no  longer  to  be  met  with.  The  house 
still  stands,  it  has  only  changed  owners. 
The  flunkies  are  hired  to  a  new  master. 
The  carriages  are  repainted,  revamish- 
ed,  and  have  a  bran-new  coat-of-arms ; 
the  horses  go  with  the  carriages  and  the 
opera  box  with  the  horses.  This  sort  of 
life  is  fascinating,  for  there  is  no  end  to 
these  exciting  scenes,  which  never  last 
long  enough  to  wear  an  ennuied  com- 
plexion. 

I  beg  my  kind  friend,  Mrs. ,  as 

well  as  my  very  accomplished  friend, 

Mrs. ,  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose 

I  would  insinuate  that  it  is  possible  for 
tJiem  to  "fluctuate."  Do  I  not  know 
you  and  your  family?  Did  not  your 
father  live  before  you  here,  in  this  city  ? 
I  will  not  mention  his  occupation.  Am 
I  not  perfectly  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
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gusto,  on  tho  other  hand,  was  one  of 
those  girls  not  often  found  in  our  lati- 
tude, who  arrive  early  at  their  full  de- 
velopment. At  twelve  years  of  age  she 
had  nearly  completed  her  growth ;  at 
fourteen  her  figure  had  taken  its  natural 
shape  and  proportion.  Very  perfect  it 
was;  physically  speaking,  it  might  be 
called  faultless;  of  the  oriental  char- 
acter, however,  not  at  all  spiritual ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  John  Delaine  en- 
coudtered  her,  he  was  completely  upset, 
so  he  expressed  himself  to  an  intimate 
friend,  infatuated,  as  his  children  insist- 
ed. There  was  this  certainly  to  be  said. 
Celia  Augusta,  at  sixteen,  had  the  pose 
and  manner  and  look  of  a  girl  of  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  Her  mind  was  just 
as  precociously  developed  as  her  body. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  childish  or 
even  girlish  about  her.  She  was  a 
young  woman.  Delaine  had  some  time 
since  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  looking  after  a  large  landed 
estate,  which  had  within  a  few  years 
become  immensely  valuable.  Celia  Au- 
gusta's mother  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  for  a  respectable  settlement  on 
licr  daughter,  not  in  any  sense  propor- 
tionate to  Delaine's  large  fortune,  but 
appearing  to  be  at  the  time  a  generous 
provision  to  one  in  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  avoid  the  talk  of  his  set  and  to 
escape  the  reproaches  of  his  children, 
Delaine  took  his  young  wife,  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  and  went  to 
Europe.  The  mother  sold  out  her 
boarding-house,  and  went  somewhere 
among  her  relations.  She  had  retired  on 
a  small  annuity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  heard  from  on  this  side  of  tlie  At- 
lantic. The  reflex  of  the  splendor  of 
her  salon  in  Paris  penetrated  the  re- 
gions of  our  New  York  Belgravia.  If 
her  early  opportunities  had  been  neg- 
lected, she  knew  well  how  to  make  up 
for  them.  Very  ffuietly  she  engaged 
masters  who  taught  her  music  and  sing- 
ing. She  had  great  natural  taste  and  a 
superb  voice,  and  she  devoted  herself  to 
acquiring  a  command  of  the  modem 
languages.  Her  husband  never  ventured 


to  speak  any  thing  but  his  own  tongue. 
She  was  intensely  ambitious,  and  with 
passions  like  her's  and  a  nature  natural- 
ly unscrupulous,  it  was  well  that  her 
ambition  absorbed,  at  least  for  the  time, 
every  other  excitement 

Some  slights  she  had  received,  before 
leaving  home,  which  rankled  deeply. 
To  be  at  the  head  of  fashion,  to  reoeiTe 
the  admiration  and  the  adulation  of  the 
throng,  was  what  she  resolved  on.  It 
pleased  her  husband  to  gratify  her.  In 
return,  she  did  what  she  could  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  enjoy  himselll 

Further,  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  sa- 
lons, in  all  the  free  talk  of  the  clubs 
and  echoes  of  the  boulevaitls,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  breath  was  raised 
against  the  fair  fame  of  this  gay  and 
free-mannered  and  beautiful  woman  of 
fashion.  No  smile  parted  the  lipe  of 
the  knowing  ones,  if  they  met  the  hus- 
band sometimes  sauntering  by  himself 
through  the  Tuilleries  or  along  the  me 
Rivoli,  or  encountered  Madame  I>elaine 
taking  a  dashing  horseback  ride  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  some  of  the 
foreign  embassies.  Delaine  knew  this, 
ah,  how  well,  fdt  it,  I  should  say,  and 
proud  of  his  wife's  attractions  and  of 
tho  homage  she  every  where  compelled, 
and  of  her  fidelity  to  him  (I  mean  what 
men  end  women  of  tho  world  call  fidel- 
ity), he  walked  about  the  observed  and 
envied  of  many,  while  he  grew  more 
and  more  indulgent  to  his  wife's  wishes 
and  more  eager  to  gratify  her  ambitious 
aspirations. 

All  these  things  came  reverberating 
over  the  Atlantic,  carrying  consterna- 
tion to  the  souls  of  good,  honest  bcsa- 
dal-mongers,  who  had  declared  the 
young  minx  would  run  away  fiiom 
"old"  Delaine  in  three  months  after 
she  had  been  in  Paris,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Delaine's  children,  who 
were  devoutly  hoping  she  would  do 
something  to  disgrace  herself  and  drive 
their  father  home  to  seek  consolation 
again  in  his  family  and  a  divorce. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  "  young  minx  " 
knew  too  much  for  that  She  knew 
what  was  predicted  of  her.  Very  kind, 
sweet-tempered  Mends,  had  told  her  all 
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aboat  it  with  variations.  It  was  not  so 
intended,  but  they  could  not  haye  done 
her  a  greater  seirice.  Delaine^s  disposi- 
tion was  not  remarkably  kind  or  partic- 
ularly affable ;  but  as  soon  as  he  and 
his  wife  were  fairly  established  in  Paris, 
he  began  quietly  and  unobtrusively  to 
seek  oat  the  b^  class  of  new  comers 
among  our  countrymen,  and  offer  them 
inTitations  to  her  house.  Soon  her  hus^ 
band  became  known  as  the  most  hos- 
pitable American  in  Paris,  and  his  wife 
the  moat  beautiful  and  most  accom- 
plished of  her  fair  countrywomen. 

These  reports,  too,  came  driving 
across  the  Atlantic  by  every  steamship. 
'*  ¥a8  he  crazy  ? "  So  asked  the  scan- 
dal-mongers. *'  He  to(u  crazy.**  So  said 
Uift  children. 

Many,  however,  stopped  abusing  Mrs. 
Delaine  and  prophesying  evil  of  her, 
and  took  to  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  "•  old  man."  Old  man  I  Delaine  at 
that  period  was  as  halo  and  vigorous  a 
fellow  as  you  could  meet,  and  looked, 
as  I  hare  said,  about  forty,  while  his 
wife,  with  a  certain  matronly  way  of 
dressing  (how  well  they  can  serve  you 
in  all  such  points,  those  Parisian  dress- 
msken),  certainly  did  not  look  more 
than  ten  years  younger,  instead  of  four- 
and-thirty  years ! 

This  could  not  last  forever.  Alas  I 
no.  Wh^  a  man  has  passed  fifty,  he  is 
physically  going  down  hilL  It  may  not 
itm  so,  but  it  is  so.  A  girl  at  sixteen, 
nuuried  or  immarried,  has,  if  she  lives, 
a  long  sweep  of  thirty  years  before  her, 
possibly  more,  for  a  career  of  fashion 
and  display. 

Delaine  spent  ten  years  in  Paris  with 
his  wife,  in  which  time  she  had  reached 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  No  more 
world  remained  for  her  to  conquer.  She 
had  travelled  with  her  husband  many 
times  over  the  Continent,  coming  back 
always  to  resume  her  sway  in  the 
French  capital.  At  last  she  began  to 
sigh  for  a  permanent  change  of  scene. 

This  gilded  life  ceased  to  charm  her ; 
it  ran  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  un- 
varied round,  and  she  was  ennuied.  The 
parties,  the  receptions,  the  drives  in  the 
J^is,  the  court,  the  races,  the  gossip 


were  no  longer  an  attraction.  Even 
the  perpetual  homage  which  she  re- 
ceived was  stereotype.  She  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  watering-places  and 
the  Spas,  Dieppe,  Biarritz,  Baden,  Hom- 
burg.  Every  pass  in  the  Alps  had  be- 
come familiar,  Rome  she  knew  by  heart, 
as  well  as  Florence.  The  Nile  was  a 
bore.  She  no  longer  had  the  incentive 
which  abuse  and  opposition  produce. 
She  had  conquered  both,  and  had  vin- 
dicated her  husband's  choice. 

[Ah!    Had  she?] 

Ten  years  marks  a  cycle  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  society.  The  elder  ones 
give  place  gracefully  or  otherwise.  Oth- 
ers lose  their  money,  die,  leave  the 
country,  or  mysteriously  disappear.  In 
this  lies  the  fascination  of  our  New 
York  fashionable  life  (of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  fortunes,  I  speak  as  I 
would  of  gambling,  sporting,  or  any 
other  folly)  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  see 
such  constant  and  so  marvellous 
changes;  such  are  the  fluctuations  in 
the  lives  of  our  representative  women 
who  aim  to  lead  in  the  salon.  Rotation 
in  oflice  is  carried  out  more  unsparingly 
than  among  politicians.  Behold  that 
magnificent  establishment,  the  liveried 
retinue,  the  four-in-hand,  the  conspicu- 
ous box  at  the  opera.  You  saw  them 
yesterday.  To-day  they  have  vanished. 
No,  I  mistake.  Only  the  occupants  are 
no  longer  to  be  met  with.  The  house 
still  stands,  it  has  only  changed  owners. 
The  flunkies  are  hired  to  a  new  master. 
The  carriages  are  repainted,  revamish- 
ed,  and  have  a  bran-new  coat-of-arms ; 
the  horses  go  with  the  carriages  and  the 
opera  box  with  the  horses.  This  sort  of 
life  is  fascinating,  for  there  is  no  end  to 
these  exciting  scenes,  which  never  last 
long  enough  to  wear  an  ennuied  com- 
plexion. 

I  beg  my  kind  friend,  Mrs. ,  as 

well  as  my  very  accomplished  friend, 

Mrs. ,  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose 

I  would  insinuate  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  "fluctuate."  Do  I  not  know 
you  and  your  family?  Did  not  your 
father  live  before  you  here,  in  this  city  ? 
I  will  not  mention  his  occupation.  Am 
I  not  perfectly  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  business  of  your  respectable  hus- 
bands which  involves  even  ordinary 
risks?  Your  picture  gallery  is  im- 
proved by  yearly  additions.  You  still 
retain  the  same  original  stockholder's 
box  at  the  opera.  You  interest  your- 
self permanently  in  charities ;  you  do 
indeed ;  and  al^ough  I  do  not  suppose 
you  know  much  about  the  state  of  the 
poor,  except  sentimentally,  still  you 
give  money  to  help  them.  Permit  me 
to  state  then  unequivocally  that  I  ex- 
cept you  and  many  like  you,  from  tliis 
category. 

But  then,  must  I  say  it,  while  no  one 
disputes  your  position  and  your  ability 
to  maintain  it,  you  are  not  the  rage! 
You  know  that  very  well,  you  never 
were,  you  never  need  expect  to  be.  It 
is  true  you  have  seen  many  young 
queens  of  fashion  rise  and  disappear; 
but  they  fjcere  queens  while  they  lasted, 
and  you  were  content  to  do  them  hom- 
age— content?  No;  but  you  were 
forced  to  do  so.  With  bitterness  in 
your  heart,  you  moved  in  their  train, 
for  fashion  is  a  despot  against  whom 
you  dare  not  rebel.  While,  therefore, 
you  have  without  doubt  secured  a  posi- 
tion from  which  nothing  but  grim 
death  can  dislodge  you,  yet  you  envied 
these  "  queens  for  a  day,"  and  would 
gladly  have  stepped  in  their  vacant 
places,  but  you  could  not. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  society 
which  Mrs.  Delaine  was  to  encounter 
when  she  decided  to  return  to  New 
York.  I  say,  when  she  decided,  for  she 
now  governed  absolutely;  yet  without 
exhibiting  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  ty- 
rant. Delaine  never  dreamed  that  he  did 
not  have  his  own  way.  I  do  not  think 
Delaine  himself  was  as  desirous  to  leave 
Paris  as  his  wife,  for  ho  made  almost 
yearly  visits  to  New  York  to  look  after 
his  real  estate,  which  was  constantly  in- 
creasing in  value.  Ho  generally  spent 
about  two  weeks  here,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  to  his  French  home,  and  in 
this  way  would  have  been  quite  content, 
I  think,  to  have  gone  on  all  his  life. 
But  the  time  had  come  for  Mrs.  De- 
Jaine'B  retom. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  previ- 


ous, a  magnificent  edifice  had  t 
course  of  construction  far  up  to 
the  Fifth  avenue.  It  had  a  fine 
yard,  and  the  style  of  the  archi 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  past 
What  was  it?  Nobody  knew, 
secret  was  well  kept  Every  thi 
carried  on  through  an  agent ;  but 
agent  was  ho  ?  The  very  best  pe 
every  line  were  employed,  and  th 
executed  with  fidelity. 

At  last  the  high  fence  whi 
rounded  the  mansion  was  takei 
and  the  building  exposed  to  fa 
— really  a  "  thing  of  beauty  1 " 
nobody  could  tell  any  thing  al 
Soon  there  arrived  a  large  imports 
French  furniture,  which  was  sph 
arranged.  Several  fine  carriages 
panied  the  shipment,  and  the  sec 
permitted  to  leak  out.  The  T 
were  to  return  from  Europe  and 
New  York  I  Only  think  of  it  1 
was  their  house.  All  this  fumit 
longed  to  them.  So  did  the  ca 
When  would  they  arrive?  Tl 
not  yet  transpire.  A  staid  and 
respectable-looking  man,  grave 
sexton,  reticent  as  the  Empen 
taken  possession  when  the  fu 
came  in,  and  a  woman,  quite  ai 
and  still  more  reticent,  had  con 
the  man.  Some  simple  people  ii 
if  they  were  the  Delaines.  Np ; 
only  the  maitre  cThotel  and  his 
the  femme  de  charge.  This  was 
month  of  October. 

It  happened,  opportunely,  that 
the  period,  when  Mrs.  Delaine  < 
on  the  important  step  of  enterii 
New  York  career,  the  last  furoT' 
way  of  the  "  divinest  woman 
world,"  who  had  carried  aw 
hearts  of  all  the  men  and  w* 
praises  and  affection  (?)  of  all  th 
en  by  her  admirable  deportmen 
enjoying  a  full  tide  of  triumpl 
charming  creature,  who  did  n 
the  fashion,  but  who  loas  the  1 
whoso  every  word,  look,  mot 
eager  and  admiring  throng  an 
waited  on, — of  whom  it  was  kno 
how  many  bonnets  she  possess 
many  camels^  hair  shawls,  hoTt 
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laces,  the  yalae  of  her  jewels,  and  that 
sbeMMT  was  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dres3;  thia  paragon  of  women,  on  whom 
when  arrayed  for  conquest,  as  she  entered 
her  box  at  the  opera,  all  eyes  were  turn- 
ed, to  whom  respectable  mammas  were 
aniioiis  to  present  their  still  innocent 
daughters,  proud  if  she  invited  one  to 
lit  by  her  side  during  the  performance 
and  \ntness  the  number  of  gallant  men 
who  would  come  between  the  acts  to 
pay  coart  to  her. — 

I  say  it  happened  opportunely    for 
Mn.  Delaine  that  at    this   particular 
crisis  the    "divinest    woman    in    the 
world"  saw  fit  to  leave    the  country 
and  her  nearly  bankrupt  husband,  and 
go  to  parts  unknown,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  immensely  rich  stock-bro- 
Jccr. 

It  created  very  little  sensation.     It 

^aa  in  the  summer,  when  society  was 

*oattered.  There  were  expressive  shrugs 

*>y   some  of  the  men,  and  plenty  of  "  I 

txi^w  just  how  it  would  turn  out "  by 

***«    women,  and    before    autumn  the 

^^ole  affair  was  forgotten,  and   New 

*  oyk  was  without  a  queen. 

Ifra.  Delaine  came  on  the  stage  with 
'^^Tj  different  tactics.    Her  r61e  was  to 
*^  quiet,  but  intensely  attractive.    No 
^^tentatious  display  of  what  was  really 
<>6tentatious.  She  came  with  a  character 
^hich  had  been  proof  against  Parisian 
batteries  for  a  series  of  years.    There 
Was  no  disputing  it,  nor  the  power  it 
gave  Mrs.  Delaine,  especially  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  "  divinest  woman.^' 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Delaine  changed 
absolutely.  In  Paris  she  exerted  her 
skill  to  give  herself  a  matronly  look.  In 
Kew  Tork  she  assumed  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  If 
in  Paris  she  looked  thirty,  I  was  about 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration, 
she  now  looked  thirteen.  Certainly  she 
might  have  passed  for  sixteen.  She 
really  was  twenty-six.  What  a  trans- 
formation. 

Delaine,  who  still  held  his  own  pret- 
ty well,  though  he  had  to  be  careful  in 
getting  to  his  feet  or  in  stepping  down- 
stairs, and  who  now  sometimes  stuck  a 
little  when  mounting  his  horse,  Delaine 


was  amazed  by  the  sudden  change  in 
his  wife. 

"  Why,  Augusta,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?  You  look  as  young  as  the  day 
we  were  married  1 " 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  my  na- 
tive air,"  replied  his  wife  sweetly. 

"  But,  the  devil,  you  were  always  in 
perfect  health  on  the  other  side." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,  you  forget  how  often  I 
used  to  consult  Dr.  Naudin." 

''  Well,  I  can't  say  the  air  hei^  agrees 
with  me  particularly,"  and  Delaine 
glanced  into  a  large  mirror  near  by. 

"  Nonsense,  John,"  said  his  wife,  kind- 
ly ;  "  you  never  in  your  life  looked  as 
well  as  you  look  at  this  moinent." 

**  I  don't  think  it,  Gussy,"  said  De- 
laine, a  little  sadly. 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  for  the 
first  time  the  immense  disparity  in  age 
between  them. 

"  Why,  love,  what  is  the  matter  ? " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Delaine ;  "  you  have  the 
blues,  I  do  believe.  We  have  not  got 
used  to  our  new  home.  Come,  let  us 
have  a  ride  in  the  Park.  I  was  going 
to  pay  Mrs.  Edward  Delisle  a  visit,  but 
we  will  take  our  ride  instead." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Gussy,"  said  Delaine. 

She  stopped. 

"  Gussy,  won't  you  put  on  the  riding- 
habit  you  used  to  wear  last  summer, 
and — and — tx  yourself— ah — ab,  as  you 
used  to  ? " 

His  wife  laughed.  "  How  preposter- 
ous, John.  Would  you  have  me  wear 
something  as  old  as  the  flood,  out  of 
fashion  this  twelvemonth,  besides  I  have 
given  it  to  Lucille." 

She  tripped  away  as  she  spoke. 
Childlike  as  she  seemed,  she  was  in- 
exorable as  Fate. 

Delaine  sighed  again,  and  sat  still  till 
the  horses  were  brought  round.  He  did 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  the  Park,  as  he 
used  to  in  the  B(n8^  although  he  met 
many  acquaintances,  and  his  wife  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  It  was  true, 
Delaine  did  have  the  blues. 

In  New  York  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any 
class  who  are  absolutely  men  of  leisure. 
There  are  no  arrangements,  in    short, 
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^vhereb^  sncli  a  daes  can  exist  Delaine 
had  a  great  many  acquaintances,  all  the 
persons  he  had  entertained  in  Paris 
were  glad  enough  to  welcome  him  in 
New  York,  and  return  his  dvilities  at 
their  own  houses.  They  were  million- 
aires, if  you  please,  but  during  the  day 
they  were  busy ;  just  as  hard  at  work, 
indeed  harder  than  ever.  If  Delaine 
Tentured  to  call  on  them,  despite  their 
politeness,  it  was  evident  he  was  in  the 
way.  l^e  had  done  nothing  so  long, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  attend 
even  to  his  own  affairs.  Besides,  De- 
laine was  right,  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him.  At  least,  his  new 
mode  of  life  did  not.  He  took  less 
exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  lived 
more  freely  than  usual.  And  here  the 
air  is  very  stimulating.  One  cannot 
drink  wine  and  ale  and  spirits  with  the 
same  freedom  as  in  Europe.  Delaine, 
however,  took  more  than  ever.  He  did 
not  belong  to  a  long-lived  race.  Some- 
how his  wife  had  changed.  She  did 
not  make  him  happy  as  formerly. 

Poor  man ! 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Delaine  had  stepped 
quietly,  and  as  if  by  universal  consent, 
into  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  flight 
of  her  predecessor.  And  what  a  contrast 
to  the  queen  of  the  season  I  The  mys- 
terious machinery  of  her  household,  the 
numerous  retinue,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
trifles  which  surrounded  her  establish- 
ment, her  accomplishments,  her  powers 
of  conversation,  her  ability  to  talk  with 
foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  her 
youth,  together  with  a  certain  modesty 
of  demeanor,  which  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  to  it,  her  unassuming  manner  on 
all  occasions,  and  withal  the  happy  way 
in  which  she  exhibited  the  air  of  one 
perfectly  assured  of  her  position  and 
entirely  at  case  in  it.  Then  her  easy 
politeness  to  everybody,  no  matter 
whom.  The  sneer  of  the  ugly  Miss  — 
relaxed,  the  sarcasm  of  the  ill-natured 

Mrs. died  on  her  lips,  the  joke  of 

,  the  old  beau,  fell  harmless,  for  no- 
body laughed  at  it.  There  was  no  mis- 
take. Mrs.  Celia  Augusta  Delaine  had 
achieved  her  triumph. 

Only  Delaine  was  no  longer  a  happy 


man.  He  began  to  feel  very  mis 
He  had  to  attend  his  wife  on  a] 
sions.  She  would  not  stir  out  n 
him.  It  began  to  be  a  serious 
venience,  but  he  went — went,  1 
longer  enjoyed. 

It  will  be  recollected,  the  sett 
which  Delaine  had  made  on  h 
was  a  moderate  one,  although  it  i 
at  the  time  ample  to  the  poor  boi 
house  keeper,  Celia  Augusta's  i 
Mrs.  Delaine  had  never  lost  si: 
this.  It  is  true,  should  her  h 
die  intestate,  her  own  annuity  a 
use  of  one  third  of  Ids  property 
her  life  would  be  a  very  hand8< 
come,  but  it  would  immediately 
her  position  from  the  height  s^ 
occupied  to  one  quite  second  dai 

To  have  little  or  no  propei 
could  absolutely  call  her  own,  t< 
only  the  use  of  one  third  of  wl 
now  entirely  controlled  I  How  • 
atcly  humiliating.  It  was  the  si 
in  her  closet.  For  Delaine  had 
tlcular  repugnance  to  making  h 
He  entertained  a  feeling  conm 
many,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  prep 
for  death,  in  no  wise  agreeable, 
very  disagreeable.  And  althouj 
laine  did  intend  to  make  his,  ac 
without  much  delay,  he  could 
bring  himself  quite  to  the  poin^ 
wife,  on  some  very  tender  oc< 
would  allude  to  the  topic,  and  tl 
laine  would  say,  "  Yes,  my  del 
are  quite  right.  Next  week  I  wi 
for  Dawson,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

So  matters  stood  when  the  D 
returned  to  America.  After  the 
setted,  Mrs.  Delaine  ventured  to 
to  her  husband  again,  but,  I  thi 
recent  transformation  to  youth  i 
help  the  application.  Delaine  f< 
was  peevish,  and  assured  his  wii 
was  time  enough,  he  had  no  i 
dying  at  present.  Augusta  chan( 
subject  at  once ;  she  only  remarlb 
spoke  more  on  his  account,  know 
earnest  desire  that  she  should  I 
fortable,  whatever  might  happei 
eyes  filed  with  tears  as  she  spok 
produced  by  his  harsh  manner. 

Delaine  was  conquered,  and  pi 
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to  ooofer  with  his  counsel  the  first  of 
tiieweek,  and  so  time  went  on. 

Bydiat  of  yery  adroit  management, 
an  interview  was  at  last  brought  about 
,  between  Mr.  Delaine  and  this  counsel, 
itbo  was  our  acquaintance,  Horace  Pul- 
d&r,  and  on  that  occasion,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Delaine  did  convey  to  the  lawyer 
hia  views  about  the  final  disposition  of 
his  prop^y,  of  which  Pulsifer  took  a 
few  mlnates.  But  here  the  matter  end- 
ed. Relieved  by  partially  doing  his 
doty,  it  was  thenceforth  indefinitely 
poe^Kmed. 

lbs.  Delaine  not  only  held  sway  dur- 
ing her  first  New  York  season,  but  en- 
'  tered  triunphantly  on  the  second,  more 
fblly  aasored  than  even  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  But  what  she  had  been  for 
some  months  dreading,  came  to  pass. 

For  when  this  second  season  was  near 
its  dose,  indeed  it  lacked  but  a  single 
week  to  Lent,  John  Delaine  on  return- 
ing from  a  grand  party  with  his  wife, 
was  stricken  with   sudden  illness,  so 
that  for  some  time  he  was  speechless.  It 
proved  that  one  half  of  his  frame  was 
seriously  paralyzed,  and  that  his  idle, 
selfish,  insignificant  career  had  found  its 
I   dose.   He  did  not  die.    On  the  contra- 
ry, he  rallied,  and  report  said  he  was 
much  better,  indeed  would  soon  be  out 
again.     After   several  weeks   he  was 
out    One  fine,  balmy  spring  day  he 
sppeared  at  the   street   door,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  physician,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  respectable-look- 
ing maitre  d'AoUl.  He  was  helped  slow- 
ly down  the  steps  and  into  a  carriage. 
What  a  change  those  few  weeks  had 
wrought  in  him — poor,  worn-out,  ghast- 
ly creature  1 

After  that  he  might,  on  almost  any 
fine  day,  be  encountered,  supported 
by  a  stout  serving-man,  taking  a  few 
steps  along  the  avenue.  He  paid  but 
little  attention  to  passers,  looking  at 
ihem  with  lack-lustre  eyes. 

The  conduct  of  his  wife  on  this  occa- 
sion was  truly  commendable.  Every 
thing  was  put  aside  that  she  might 
devote  herself  entirely  to  her  hus- 
band. The  slightest  suggestion  of  the 
physicians  was  carefully  attended  to. 


She  saw  personally  to  every  require- 
ment What  if  he  should  die  without 
a  will !  The  idea  haunted  the  innocent 
young  creature.  What,  indeed  I  He 
must  not,  he  should  not  die — ^Intestate  I 

How  beautiful  she  looked,  arrayed  in 
the  simplest  spring  dresses,  devoting 
herself  to  her  darling  husband.  De- 
laine^s  children,  who  called  assiduously 
to  inquire  for  their  father,  could  not 
deny  that  she  was  a  model  wife  on  this 
trying  occasion.  When  the  season  ad- 
vanced, preparations  were  made  to  go 
to  an  agreeable  summer  resort,  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  men,  where  the 
invalid  might  find  cheerful  society  with- 
out the  noise  and  bustle  of  more  promi- 
nent places. 

Before  this,  Mrs.  Delaine  had  had 
several  interviews  with  Horace  Pulsifer. 
He  had  never  destroyed  the  brief  mem- 
oranda he  had  taken  about  Delaine's 
will.  It  was  a  delicate  subject  for  the 
wife  to  open.  But  she  managed  this 
admirably,  by  simply  telling  the  truth. 
I  do  not  say  all  the  truth,  but  she  per- 
mitted no  misstatement  to  escape  her. 
She  made,  in  this  way,  a  good  impres- 
sion on  the  keen  analyzer. 

Ever  since  her  return  from  Europe 
she  had  done  her  best  to  study  Pulsifer 
and  to  find  his  weak  side,  if  possible. 
The  result  was  not  fruitful.  She  only 
saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  use  him, 
how  difficult  even  to  deceive  him. 

After  Delaine  had  been  ill  two  or 
three  months,  she  sought  an  interview 
wtih  the  lawyer,  and  in  the  most  firank, 
innocent  manner  told  him  that  her  hus- 
band had  ever  since  they  were  married 
proposed  to  make  a  will  and  from  time 
to  time  delayed  it.  He,  Pulsifer,  knew 
her  husband's  mind  about  it,  since  he 
had  already  been  consulted.  She  would 
not  conceal  her  anxiety  on  the  subject 
on  her  own  account.  At  the  same  Ume 
she  felt  that  her  husband's  wishes 
ought,  if  possible,  bo  carried  out.  She 
gave  Pulsifer,  who  listened  with  interest 
in  spite  of  himself,  an  account  of  her 
married  life,  she  attempted  no  affected 
sentimentality.  In  fact,  she  acted  with 
great  naturalness.  She  did  not  propose 
to  speak  to  her  husband  about  his  will 
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till  his  health  became  more  settled ;  but 
as  she  could  not  well  help  thinking 
about  it,  she  thought  best  to  consult 
with  him. 

So  matters  went  on.  Delaine  re- 
turned from  his  summer  sojourn  cer- 
tainly no  worse.  Indeed,  his  general 
health  appeared  firmer.  Still  he  could 
bear  no  leferencc  to  the  will.  In  yain 
Mrs.  Delaine  endeavored  to  persuade 
Mr.  Pulsifer  to  draw  up  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  memoranda  he  possessed. 
He  would  not  do  it  without  further 
consultation  witli  Delaine,  and  the  lady 
saw  it  was  not  safe  to  press  him. 

The  New  York  season  was  again  ap- 
proaching. It  was  hard  to  give  it  up, 
but  it  would  be  still  harder  to  lose  De- 
laine's fortune.  Society  was  renounced, 
and  devotion  to  her  husband  zealously 
practised.  Of  course,  she  lost  her  po- 
sition as  leader.  Society  could  not 
wait,  but  forthwith  installed  a  new  di- 
vinity. 

Now  it  was  that  the  cold,  hard  side  of 
August*!  Delaine's  nature  began  to  dis- 
play itself.  She  took  care  that  the 
world  knew  just  how  devoted  she  was  to 
her  invalid  husband.  She  had,  of  late, 
partially  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth.  [I  had  for- 
gotten to  say  she  and  her  husband,  from 
the  time  they  returned  to  America,  had 
been  regular  attendants  at  the  Church 
of  the  Miraculous  Presence.]  That  rev- 
erend gentleman,  afler  the  illness  of 
Delaine^  was  very  regular  in  his  duties 
as  pastor,  coming  in  frequently,  general- 
ly about  lunch  time,  to  see  his  afflicted 
parishioner,  and  tast«  a  glass  of  Veuve 
Cliquotf  some  of  Delaine's  own  importa- 
tion. As  the  season  advanced,  Croton 
Ellsworth's  visits  became  more  frequent 
lie  had  several  confidential  interviews 
with  Augusta,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  both  parties  seemed  to  understand 
oach  other  perfectly. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  before 
another  legal  gentleman  was  called  in : 
ono  of  Croton  Ellsworth's  selection.  He 
WttB  quite  an  old  man,  very  respectable, 
of  courao;  in  fact,  standing  formerly 
high  in  his  profoflsion,  but  now  partial- 
ly retired  ttom  it. 


I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  c: 
stances,  and  there  were  interesting 
doubtless.  I  do  not  know  what  c 
sation  Croton  Ellsworth  really  ha< 
Delaine  prior  to  a  certain  date  ( 
80),  when,  as  was  subsequently  % 
in  court,  Delaine  signed,  sealed, 
lished,  and  declared  a  certain  pn 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  tiii 
ence  of  the  divine  and  the  respe 
professional  man,  and  delivered 
cordingly. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  this 
Delaine  grew  worse ;  he  had  suflFer 
great  a  strain,  perhaps,  on  his  sha 
nervous  system.  Some  old  friendi 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
denied  admittance ;  he  was  "  too 
to  sec  company."  Finally,  his  ch 
were  excluded.  You  may  be  suk 
Augusta  Delaine  undertook  to  t 
plish  was  carried  out  with  nerv 
resolution. 

In  the  summer  they  went  to  th< 
place  as  on  the  previous  year ;  bo 
laine  and  his  wife.  The  wife  onl} 
away.  The  poor,  broken-down  ol 
had  passed  from  this  world,  and  L 
wife  the  absolute  control  of  a 
large  fortune ! 

Here  was  Augusta's  mistake, 
hod  grasped  too  much.  Had  tl 
been  prepared  exactly  in  accoi 
with  the  minutes  taken  by  PuL 
am  quite  sure  Delaine's  children 
have  acquiesced.  But  the  wife  w 
confident.  She  had  enlisted  on  h( 
the  medical  mcD,  the  lawyer,  the  j 
what  had  she  to  fear  ?  She  wen 
the  blackesL  of  mourning.  She  p 
her  servants  in  mouminp:.  The  8 
and  respectable  maitre  cf  hotel  and  h' 
ous  and  respectable  sister,  the  /en 
eJiarge^  looked  more  solemn  and  8 
and  respectable  than  ever.  Crotoi 
worth  called  often  to  administer 
lation.  He  preached  a  sermon  < 
duty  of  resignation,  for  the  wJ 
special  benefit. 

But  Delaine's  children  were  not 
fiedto  be  shut  absolutely  out  of 
inheritance.  After  a  proper  delaj 
commenced  to  make  investig 
They  found  barriers  to  their  pn 
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almost  insoTiiioaiitable.  By  degrees 
they  gabed  somewhat ;  a  bit  of  intelli- 
gCDoe  here  aud  a  triyial  circumstance 
there  aided  to  form  a  ground-work  on 
whidt,  after  a  year  or  more  had  passed, 
one  or  two  keeu  lawyers  undert()5k  to 
prosecute. 

Mrs.  Delaine  had  continued  to  conr 
salt  with  Pulsifer  eyen  when  she  had 
employed  another  lawyer  to  draw  the 
will  In  fact,  she  acquainted  him  at 
the  time  very  frankly  with  what  she 
had  done.  Just  so  soon  as  she  could 
decently  do  so,  after  the  funeral,  she 
had  retained  Pulsifer  as  her  general 
adyiser;  and  now  began  the  contest  for 
power— since  money  is  power. 

At  the  time  I  presented  Mrs.  Delaine 
to  the  reader  in  the  lawyer^s  consulting 
room,  her  husband  had  been  dead  near- 
ly three  years.     Augusta  herself  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  a  dangerous  age 
for  married  women  who  do  not   love 
their  husbands,  and  for  widows  who  did 
not  lore  them  when  they  were  alive. 
£7er  since  she  was  married,  Augusta  De- 
laine had  been  engrosse  I  and  constantly 
oocnpied  with  her  schemes  and  plans 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  romantic,  senti- 
mental, or  passionate  emotions.   She  did 
not  permit  any  thing  to  turn  her  mind 
from  the  objects  she  steadily  pursued, 
and  this  is  why  she  was  always  successful. 
Bat  when  the  last  crisis  had  passed,  when 
the  period  of  mourning  had  been  punc- 
tiliously fulfilled,  and  she  was  ready  to 
emerge  again  into  life,  experienced,  un- 
acropuloas  free,  her  heart  beat  quick  at 
thoughts  she  never  before  had  known, 
certainly  had    never   before  tolerated, 
bat  wMch  now  came  unbidden,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  was  ready  to  wel- 
come.   Her  lawsuit  was  scarcely  more 
than  in  its  inception.     She  was  advised 
she  had  little  to  apprehend  from  it. 
All  traces  of  her  own  work  had  been 
too  well  covered,  and  time  was  running 
against  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  some 
very  respectable  people  Mrs.  Delaine 
had  lost  caste.  The  afilEur  of  the  will 
had  been  bo  much  talked  about,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  be  careful.  Delaine's 
children,  too,  made  quite  a  formidable 
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party;  so  that  with  all  her  fresh  dis- 
play and  elegant  arrangements  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  things  had 
much  changed  since  her  husband's 
death.  Before,  she  was  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  something  very  potent  in  a 
husband^s  protection,  silent,  unostenta- 
tious though  it  be,  and  gay  wives,  un- 
loving wives  I  was  about  to  say,  un- 
faithful wives,  cannot  frdly  appreciate 
its  worth  till  they  have  lost  it. 

When  Mrs.  Delaine  again  entered 
fashionable  life,  she  experienced  this 
very  quickly.  There  was  that,  too,  in 
the  manner  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
difficult  to  indicate,  impossible  to  re- 
sent, but  which  she  felt  keenly.  She 
had  to  take  care  not  to  lose  adherents. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was 
the  subject  of  unfriendly  criticism  and 
remark  in  certain  quarters.  This  pro- 
duced in  her  a  bold,  defiant  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  her  former  soft, 
sweet  demeanor.  She  bore  herself 
bravely,  nevertheless.  Her  great  wealth, 
her  beauty,  her  still  youthful  appear- 
ance, and  her  really  charming  manners 
enabled  her  to  keep  up  what  many 
would  regard  as  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  got  a  glimpse 
of  young  Castleton  as  he  passed  from 
Pulsifer's  private  room.  She  was  so 
stnick  by  his  appearance  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  inquired  of  the  lawyer 
who  he  was.  Not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation, she  managed  to  get  sight  of 
Tom  in  the  clerks'  room.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  things,  but 
the  cold,  natural,  hard  woman  of  the 
world  was  smitten  with  this  young  fel- 
low. For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life — 
smitten.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to 
manage  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.  Her  visits  to  the  lawyer's  office 
were  tolerably  frequent.  It  was  not 
long  before  accident  brought  the  two 
together.  Castleton  was  invited  to 
her  house,  and  his  name  put  on  her 
list. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
mature,  experienced,  and  beautiful 
woman,  something  hlasee  it  may  be,  of 
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fashionable  life,  but  still  in  the  flush  of 
a  triumphant  career,  becomes  in&tuated 
with  a  thoroughly  intellectual  youth  or 
young  man  whose  feeUngB  Ate  fresh  and 
who  is  virtuous — infatuated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  every  other  thought 
or  emotion. 

Augusta  Delaine  believed  that  her  se- 
cret was  safe,  even  from  Pulsifer.  He  was 
quite  willing  she  should  think  so.    He 


looked  on  quietly,  betraying  no 
gence  on  the  subject 

"Let  the  young  fellow  find 
himself.    It  won't  hurt  him  any 
it  won't  do  any  harm  to  let  Cla] 
by  know  what  other  women  tb 
him." 

The  lawyer  could  not  quite  i 
his  shrewd,  worldly-wise  cogitat 


[KXD  OF  PART  TOST.] 
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A  PARISIAN  FORTUNE-TELLER 


It  is  a  source  of  very  little  pleasure, 
I  should  suppose,  to  a  traveller  to  spend 
all  his  time  in  whatever  strange  cities 
he  may  enter,  viewing  only  the  pub- 
lic sights.  Now,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
it  has  always  been  a  point  with  mo  to 
neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  those  spots 
of  historical  or  local  interest  mentioned 
in  the  guide-books,  and  to  seek  out  all 
the  odd  places  of  which  my  compan- 
ions knew  nothing.  Thus,  if  I  should 
go  to  Pisa,  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  rag-pickers  or  thieves 
there— supposing  those  characters  to 
exist — and  not  one  syllable  about  the 
Leaning  Tower.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
whether  this  sort  of  travel  is  advantage- 
ous in  the  long  run ;  but,  considering 
the  rather  large  number  of  works  on 
the  subject  of  voyaging  published  every 
ten  years  or  so,  I  am  surprised  that 
every  man  does  not  know  foreign  cities 
as  well  as  he  does  the  city  in  which  he 
lives,  although  he  may  have  never  stir- 
red from  his  own  firesdde. 

Being  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Exposition,  and  being,  after  a  day  or 
so,  rather  bored  with  the  "  chief  points 
of  attraction,"  I  cast  about  me  to  find 
what  I  may  call  the  "  chief  points  of 
repulsion."  That  is  to  say,  those  places 
where  not  many  went  I  glanced  over 
a  newspaper  in  the  hope  of  finding 
^casual  mention  of  one  of  these,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  advertisement  of 
llansienr  Souvestre,  ".Reader  of  Des- 
tiny.** Here,  thought  I,  is  to  be  found 
CDtwtainment  for  the  day  I  I  will  make 


myself  acquainted  with  this  gen 
who  is,  no  doubt,  quite  extrao: 
in  his  way,  take  a  look  into  the 
and  leave  Paris  to-morrow  delig! 

I  set  off  immediately  to  obtai 
ence  with  M.  Souvestre.  His  na 
quite  an  assurance  of  character,  ] 
it  permitted  me  to  believe,  if  I 
that  he  was  periiaps  a  brother,  \ 
other  near  relative  of  the  authoi 
"  Attic  Philosopher."  And  the  tl 
that  he  boldly  set  himself  up  in ' 
of  all  Paris  (which  was  at  that 
the  face  of  all  the  world)  to  pre< 
future,  was  sufficient  to  prov 
capacity  for  such  a  surprising 
taking.  He  did  not  in  the  lei 
being  unequal  to  his  professio 
cause  he  asked  skeptics  in  the  p: 
a  particular  favor,  to  visit  hi 
make  any  experiment  they  chot 
declared  warmly,  in  capitals,  \ 
was  prepared  to  satisfy  any  ' 
who  would  not  believe  witho 
plainly  seeing. 

I  found  M.  Souvestre,  as  be 
man  of  such  uncommon  gifts,  m 
residing  in  a  very  retired  quart 
without  the  smallest  mark 
his  door  of  his  profession.  Up 
senting  myself,  I  was  ushered 
pretty  little  ante-chamber  by 
servant,  whose  only  cabalistic 
dages  were  a  couple  of  smal 
cheons,  with  which,  I  afterwai 
pccted,  he  made  the  somewhat  i 
dious  drumming  on  a  chair  in  1 
sage,  where  he  was  perpetually  sti 
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I  finmd  two  other  persons — ^Venetian 
sailorB— in  the  apartment  to  which  I 
had  been  directed,  who  had,  like  my- 
sdfj  come  to  find  ont  what  their  joys 
and  woes  were  to  be  in  the  coming 
jeare;  and,  being  on  all  sides  wcTl  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  looks 
and  gestures,  we  at  once  entered  into  a 
rery  engioseing  conversation. 

I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  have  any 
peculiar  feelings  in  the  Seer's  room-of- 
waiting.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
TC17  much  as  if  I  h^  gone  to  the  den- 
tist's, and  was  half-impatiently  seeking 
my  tnm  to  have  my  tooth  drawn. 

After  some  time,  a  head  was  thrust 

from  bdund  the  folding-doors,  and  a 

Toice  cried,  ^  Next  1 "   and  the  miJiom 

being  next,  both  went  in  together.    I 

dun  not  be  in  a  harry  to  forget  the 

trepidttion  with  which  these  fellows, 

who  no  doabt  have  slept  many  a  time 

near  the  topmast,  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 

sible^or  taken  a  comfortable  meal  on 

the  ranotest    end    of    the    bowsprit, 

entered  the  mystic  apartment  to  which 

they  had  been  summoned.    At  first,  I 

thought  they  would  give  up  the  idea 

altogether.      They   struggled   so  long 

•I  to  who  should  have  precedence,  as 

you  may  have    seen  children   do  on 

going  into  the  dark,  that  I  was  just 

preparing  to  relieve  them  by  ofifering  to 

take  their  place,  when  they  managed  it 

by  both  marching  in  abreast. 

Their  departure  made  the  room  very 
desolate ;  after  a  space,  and,  in  sheer  de&> 
peration,  I  fell  to  counting  the  chairs, 
the  flowers  in  the  carpet,  the  stains  on 
the  wall,  and  every  thing  capable  of 
being  counted  within  eyeshot.      This 
exercise  nearly  blinded    me,  and  was 
making  my  head  so  dizzy,  that  I  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  cabin  of  a  deserted  ship, 
with  all  the  world  drifting  by,  when 
ihe  head  again  appeared,  and  the  voice 
again  said,  "  Next  I  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  sailors 
had  been  disposed  of  in  an  hour.  I 
opened  the  folding-doors,  and  entered. 

The  room  contained  three  chairs,  an 
open  secretary,  on  which  there  were  ly- 
ing papers  and  books,  and  a  very  pe- 
culiar object,  which  stood  directly  in 


the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was  a  laige 
crystal  globe,  made  to  revolve  on  t^e 
same  principle  as  those  globes  used  in 
our  school-days,  and  divided  into  three 
separate  compartments.  Each  of  these 
was  half-filled  with  some  colorless  liquid 
like  water.  I  instantly  thought  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Dee,  and  turned  to  look  at 
his  prototype  of  to-day. 

M.  Souvestre  was  a  dark  man  of  fifty, 
at  least.  He  really  appeared  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  Frenchman,  having  all  the 
signs  about  him  of  German  origin ;  but 
his  accent  and  manner  contradicted 
every  other  token,  and  assured  me  that 
be  could  have  never  lived  a  year  out  of 
Paris  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  bowed  with  muck  el^^cc,  and, 
concluding  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I 
could  have  no  business  with  him  out- 
side of  his  profession,  asked  me  to  ex- 
tend him  my  arm. 

This  I  did  with  some  misgivings, 
when  he  inmiediately  rolled  up  my 
sleeves,  and  fell  to  seeking  a  particular 
vein. 

"You  are  going  to  bleed  me?"  I 
asked. 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  he  answered 
with  a  shrug. 

"  How  can  that  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  finding  out  my  destiny  ?  " 

He  smiled  with  much  naivete  and 
self-confidence,  and  only  said,  "  You 
shall  see ! " 

Having  found  the  vein,  he  deftly 
punctured  it  with  his  lancet  and  ex- 
tracted about  a  thimble-full  of  blood. 
This  he  caught  in  the  tiniest  decanter 
imaginable  and  immediately  stopped 
any  further  flow. 

I  watched  him,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  went 
to  the  crystal  globe  and  drew  the  stop- 
pers from  the  three  orifices,  one  to  every 
compartment,  which  I  now  discovered 
in  it,  and  proceeded  to  pour  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  blood  into  each.  Im- 
mediately the  liquid,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  congealed  the  new  infusion 
and  caused  it  to  assume  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes. 

"In  this  place,"  said  M  Souvestre, 
alluding  to  the  chamber  on  his  right 
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hand,  ^^  I  find  your  past  In  this  in  the 
middle  I  find  your  Present.  In  this  to 
the  left  I  find  your  Future." 

Some  astonishment  at  the  result  of 
the  recent  operations  caused  me  to 
make  an  exclamation.  It  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  command. 

**ReadI"  said  I  with  a  gesture  of 
authority. 

"You  were  bom  across  the  great 
ocean.  Tou  are  an  American,  and  be- 
long to  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
You  have  lived  nearly  twenty-three 
years.  You  occupy  yourself  to  keep 
from  doing  nothing,  a  privilege  to 
which  your  future  entitles  you,  with  an 
instrument  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand.  It  must  be  one  of  two  things — 
a  shoemaker's  awl  or  a  pen ; — and  I  see 
by  your  fingers  that  it  is  not  the  for- 
mer. You  arc  engaged  when  at  home 
among  numerous  others,  over  most  of 
whom  you  seem  to  exercise  authority. 
I  should  say  you  are  an  editor." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  more 
of  what  the  Professor  said  on  this  score, 
since  it  would  bo  merely  giving  my 
own  private  history,  a  narrative  about 
which  no  person  can  bo  suspected  of 
feeling  any  interest  just  at  present,  and 
I  will  proceed  without  going  so  much 
into  detail. 

M.  Souvestre  made  his  professions 
good,  I  must  candidly  acknowledge. 
He  told  me — in  the  same  vague  wuy 
shown  above — ^numberless  facts  about 
my  past  life,  of  which  I  am  certain  lie 
could  have  obtained  no  inkling  outside 
the  crystal  globe.  The  members  of 
my  family,  dead  and  alive,  were  accurate- 
ly described — my  business  transactions 
thoroughly  sifted — and,  in  short,  my 
amazement  at  the  Frenchman's  gifts 
was  being  rapidly  succeeded  by  whole- 
some fears  lest  he  should  be  equally  for- 
tunate in  reading  my  fhture — in  which 
there  would  necessarily  be  some  bad  as 
well  as  good  luck — and  I  much  prefer- 
red to  letting  the  latter  come  without 
casting  any  shadow  before.  When  he 
had  got  through  with  the  Past,  M. 
Sonyestre  asked  me  radiantly  how  I 
iriM  pleased. 

^Y^rjmochfltmmjoJL    But  how 


is  it  done  ?  Upon  my  word, 
me  fearfully." 

"Doubtless I  But  I  hav< 
proved  myself.  I  will  show  t 
I  can  do  more  than  your  spir 
your  clairvoyants.  How  I  i 
power  is,  Monsieur,  anothc 
Attend  I " 

He  then  began  to  speak  ol 
ent.  With  the  greatest  ease  i 
best  spirits  he  read  off  my 
had  laid  them  only  a  few  ds 
my  expectations  from  projec 
placed  in  train,  and  my  ming 
and  fears  about  matters  as  3 
well  conceived.  In  several  ] 
he  was  quite  in  error;  bu* 
whole,  his  utterances  were  ma 
correct.  His  earnestness  and 
faction  caused  me  to  wonder 
and  I  believe,  half  his  succcs 
ing  mo  look  on  the  business  * 
a  feeling  of  awe  and,  to  speal 
ordinary  fashion,  reverence,  w 
the  fact  that  he  manifestly 
thoroughly  in  himself. 

If  ho  had  been  reading 
affairs  but  my  own,  I  she 
laughed  to  see  him  crawling 
globe,  on  his  hands  and  knei 
with  such  an  earnest  face  into 
cacies  of  the  congealed  blood 
looking  up  into  my  eyes  so 
and  revealing  almost  every  se 
in  my  breast.  My  private  ski 
dragged  out  into  the  dayligh 
any  ceremony  whatever.  It  w 
appearance  under  those  circi 
and  I  was  glad  when  M.  Sor 
him  go  back  again  into  his  cl 

When,  at  last,  we  came  to  tl 
I  own  frankly  that  I  was  quite 
ed.  I  had  a  good  opportuni 
the  popular  theory  that  no  n 
have  the  courage,  even  if  he 
chance,  to  lift  the 

'*  silken,  sad,  uncertain*' 

and  very  dark  curtain  of  the 
ed ;  and  in  my  case  I  found 
perfectly  correct.  I  would  ha 
paid  M.  Souvestre  to  let  me  c 
was  quite  an  Ancient  Marinex 
of  holding  you  until  he  sho 
and  I  was  obliged  to  hear 
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After  a  long  prologue  on  the  difficulty 
he  generally  experienced  in  interpret- 
ing the  various  ramifications  of  the  san- 
gmneoQs  cobweb-work  in  his  globe,  he 
finally  came  to  Hecuba  and,  began  to 
poor  forth  his  predictions. 

Here,  I  am  afraid,  he  was  not  quite  so 
moch  at  home  as  he  had  been.  If  I 
am  to  credit  all  that  he  promised,  I 
may  as  well  settle  up  every  business 
concern  at  once,  and  set  down  quietly 
imtil  Time  shall  see  fit  to  make  so 
many  fair  promises  good.  It  is  quite 
certain,  I  believe,  that  I  am  to  marry 
fire  times  before  death ;  have  a  number 
of  children,  all  of  whom  will  be .  beau- 
tiM  and  intelligent ;  get  several  liberal 
Iqiides ;  achieve  a  most  enviable  repu- 
titbn  in  one  way  and  another ;  and 
lire  tmtil  I  have  seen  eighty-three  years, 


at  which  time  I  shall  probably  be  quite 
a  patriarch.  These  things  cheer  my 
spirits  when  I  think  of  them ;  but  I  fre- 
quently meet  persons  who  say  to  me 
what  Dr.  Primrose  said  to  his  Sophy  : 
*'  How,  child  !  Only  that  much  for  two 
shillings  ?  I  could  have  promised  you 
more  for  half  the  money." 

I  left  M.  Souvestre,  my  mind  filled 
with  many  fantastic  thoughts  I  never 
experienced  before.  How  he  could 
have  told  my  Past  and  Present  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  yet  have  been  so  greatly 
at  fault,  as  I  fear  he  was,  with  my  fli- 
ture,  is  a  subject  for  some  reflection. 
Never  could  he  have  known  so  much 
about  what  no  mortal  but  myself  ever 
knew  before,  unless  there  are  more  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  any  philosophy  but  his  ovni. 


•♦• 


LOVE  IN  HERMITAGE. 

Behind  closed  doors  and  double  locks  he  bides, 
The  little  anchorite,  grave,  serene  and  sweet — 

With  radiant  wings  hid  'neath  monastic  guise 
And  quiver  laid,  forgotten,  at  his  feet. 

A  wreath  of  thorns,  a  knotted  scourge  hath  he, 

And  drops  of  flame  that  are  his  rosary. 

Year  after  year  the  May-flowers  smile  and  die ; 

From  tropic  gardens  winds  elysian  blow ; 
The  last  pale  gentian  nods  forlorn  adieus. 
And  winter  snows  drift  ghostly  to  and  fro. 
" Hath  Summer  come  ? "    "Is  Winter  here ? "  saith  he. 
And  musing  turns  him  to  his  rosary. 

Each  carven  bead  gleams  with  inherent  fire. 
Each  the  brief  history  of  a  tilt  with  Life ; 
This,  tragic  Passion — this,  a  dear  Despair — 
This,  dream  of  Rest,  sweet  guerdon  of  the  strife. 
^  Ah,  vivid  hopes  arc  prisoned  here,"  saith  he, 
"  In  the  cold  crystals  of  this  rosary." 

The  Soul  it  is  that  guards  this  hermitage ;     ^ 

The  busy  world  unseeing  passeth  by, 
Counteth  its  losses,  balances  its  gains, 

And  recks  not  that  a  treasure  lieth  nigh — 
Love  laugheth  softly.    "  Life  is  short,"  saith  he, 
"  Unto  the  grave  I  give  my  rosary." 
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BREVITIES. 


Maternitt/ 


Ths  great  apparent  aim  and  object  of  the 
life  of  all  nature  seems  to  be  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  species.  The  seed  of  even  the  mi- 
nutest plant  is  borne  through  the  air,  and 
falls  into  some  chink  or  cranny,  and  however 
isolated  from  ics  kind,  or  barren  and  inappro- 
priate the  soil,  it  strives  to  the  utmost  to  get 
root,  and  blossom,  and  fructify, — ^then  to  die. 
The  Datura  Stramonium  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  this.  Capable  of  being  exalted  into  a 
shrub  overreaching  a  man's  head,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  broad  plumes,  and 
with  its  thorn-apples,  or  seed-pods,  as  large  as 
a  man's  clenched  fist,  yet  und^  less  propi- 
tious circumstances,  it  dwindles,  and  if  its 
surroundings  are  entirely  adverse,  it  dimin- 
ishes until  its  properties  are  dwarfed  into  in- 
significance, its  whole  size  scarce  exceeding' 
an  inch  or  two  in  altitude,  and  its  tiny 
branches  putting  forth  diminutive  leaflets; 
yet,  still  in  all  its  poverty  and  humbleness  it 
forgets  not  the  great  duty  given  to  it  by  its 
Creator,  and  on  its  lowly  but  honest  part, 
blooms  out  its  desiccated  flowers,  gathers 
its  strength  to  fructify  one  tiuy  seed,  still, 
^  however,  full  of  vitality  and  vigor,  and  capa- 
ble, under  refreshing  influences,  of  develop- 
ing into  the  full  stature  of  its  God-given  capa- 
city. 

Look  at  the  humble  insect — the  common 
spider,  whose  example  of  perseverance  stimu- 
lated the  Bruce  to  new  exertion,  and  saved  a 
nation  from  shame,  and  which  may  serve 
again  to  teach  a  recreant  world  its  duty.  See 
this  ignoble  spider  sitting  upon  its  ball  of 
eggs.  Harass  this  insect,  generally  so  fear- 
ful, so  ready  to  fly  at  the  wind's  jarring,  she 
is  immovable ;  take  a  stick  and  destroy  the 
frail  net  around  her.  Though  her  laboriously- 
constructed  home  is  swept  away  she  yet  re- 
mains hanging  by  a  solitary  thread,  watching 
her  incipient  offspring.  It  is  only  with  abso- 
lute death  staring  her  in  the  face,  and  a  violent 
separation  from  her  holy  charge,  that  suffices 
to  break  the  bond  implanted  by  Divinity  in 
her  nobler  than  human  heart. 

Qo  into  the  wild  wood,  and  the  green 
fields.  The  birds  of  the  air  afiect  a  tamcness 
and  a  feebleness  that  they  do  not  feel,  and 
flutter  in  your  path  in  the  attempt,  by  in- 
ducing pursuit  of  themselves,  to  draw  you 


away  from  their  nest,  concealed 
and  in  our  own  barn-yard  the  ti 
grow  brave  before  our  advandng 
with  rustling  wings  fly  at  us  as  we 
their  inchoate  nest,  or  their  chirping 

Moved  by  the  divine  instinct  of 
tion  the  savage  beast  seeks  its  mate, 
not  before  any  distance,  lofly  mou 
plains  and  wide-spread  rivers,  and 
forgetful  of  all  else  than  her  high 
tive,  seeks  the  most  quiet  solitude: 
lair  for  her  young.  No  dangers  < 
then ;  the  lioness  puts  to  shame  th 
of  the  hero  in  her  defence  of  her  lii 
huge  hippopotamus  makes  her  nnw 
a  shield  for  her  feeble  offspring  fro 
rows  of  the  huntsman.  The  ] 
sperm  whale  takes  her  ignorant  < 
her  fin,  and  dives  with  it  far  belo^ 
wave  to  escape  the  dread  lance  o: 
pooner.  The  walrus  rips  open 
savage  tusks  the  boat  containing 
stroyer  of  her  loved  little  one.  1 
watch-dog  is  so  fierce,  no  bull  wit 
eye-balls,  so  formidable,  no  cat,  e\ 
.velvet  foot  conceals  a  sharp  claw,  is 
ful  as  the  mother  of  either  species  v 
that  some  danger  threatens  her  offi 

How  is  it  with  the  human  mothei 
in  the  balance?  How  does  lordly; 
pare  with  the  brute? 

There  was  a  most  touching  pati 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
speaker  at  the  late  Women's  Right 
tion.  After  a  plea  for  the  equalii 
mcnt  for  either  sex  for  equal  work 
she  said  that  this  would  do  very  mu 
away  the  sin  and  prevent  the  shame 
women  of  this  city  living  lives  that 
be  described,  she  said,  with  a  tone ! 
forget ;  **  There  is  something  holy 
nity ; "  no  matter  under  what  circi 
we  find  it — like  the  Datura  Stran 
rich  garden  soil  or  in  the  sterile  sai 
desert !  I  felt  then,  as  her  soft;  S' 
enunciated  this  truth — I  have  fd 
before,  without  possessing  a  conscl 
this  thrilling  truth — that  however  a 
be  the  mother,  however  low  and 
has  been  her  life,  however  ignorant 
or  low  her  birth,  or  despised  her  ra 
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recall  her  Bufferings,  when  I  think  of  the 
ointed  mother  to  whose  agonies  I  owe  my  ex- 
iflteoce,  my  heart  echoes  back  Mrs.  Kerr^s 
thrilllDg  words :  **  There  is  somethiDg  holy  in 
mtteraUy." 

Yet  the  unfortunate,  ignorant,  simple,  lov- 
ing, betrayed  girl  is  ejected  from  her  father's 
iMMue,  from  the  home  of  her  mother,  rarely, 
indeed,  thank  God !  from  the  affection  of  her 
brothers  and  asters,  and  friends.  Mrs.  Kerr 
nj8  that  the  ballot  for  women,  i  e.,  equality 
whh  man,  will  remedy  this.  Pray  God  it  may ! 

Tet  the  fashionist  of  t!ie  day  forgets  the 
lati  of  love,  religion,  and  the  joys  of  mater- 
nity, and  by  every  hellish  art  seeks  to  prevent 
aodaubTert  the  laws  of  nature,  and  life,  and 
lofe.  For  the  sake  of  dress,  and  fashion,  and 
ease,  they  do — God  forbid  me  from  saying 
what  they  do! 

And  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its 


charities,  and  almsgivings,  and  reuefs,  has 
none  for  the  betrayed,  no  solace  from  greater 
grief  than  most  men  can  suffer.  The  be- 
trayed girl,  outcast  and  despised,  has  no  place 
of  rest,  but  by  a  leap  from  a  ferry-boat,  a  jump 
from  the  dock,  a  pan  of  charcoal,  the  poison- 
ous draught,  or — a  life  which  Mrs.  Kerr  says 
20,000  women  live  in  New  York — is  it  not 
worse  than  death  ? 

When  women  do  vote,  may  they  vote 
their  sex  a  retreat !  There  is  so  little  mag- 
nanimity in  man,  without  whose  concurrence 
to  say  the  least,  such  horrors  would  be  im- 
possible, that  they  virtuously  shrink  from  en- 
dowing an  asylum  for  the  offspring  of  their 
own  guilt.  Would  that  Mrs.  Kerr*s  voice 
might  ring  in  every  ear  until  a  Foundling 
Hospital  was  established  here,  and  her  words 
be  engraven  over  its  portals, 

**TnERE   IS  SOMETHING  HOLT   IN  MaTERNITT.** 


Japanese  Cbiticism. 


Ml.  Editor  : —  Having  picked  up  a  curi- 
008  roll  of  outlandish  looking  MSS.,  written 
00  pecoliar  paper,  much  like  that  found  in- 
side of  our  tea  boxes,  I  showed  it  to  a  friend, 
vho  advised  its  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bur- 
fingame,  as  it  might  belong  to  some  gentle- 
nao  of  his  embassy.    But  on  further  inves- 
tigation, I  discovered  it  to  be  Japanese,  and 
baring  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, I  see  clearly  that  it  must  be  a  lost 
chapter  of  the  volume  of  Japanese  Travels 
recently  issued  by  your  house.    I  according- 
ly forward  it  to  you  for  publication  in  your 
Magazine.  Yours,  &c. 

AMERICAN  MTTHOLOGT. 
From  the  JapHnese. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country  of  Amer- 
ica, I  belicYe  what  people  tell  mc.  Now  I 
no  believe  no  tiling  I  hear.  Longer  I  stay, 
wiser  I  grow.  I  no  look  on  outside  only. 
These  last  six  months  I  make  great  discovery 
about  American  religion.  First  six  months 
people  tell  me  Americans  say  prayer  to  only 
one  God.  But  this  not  so.  Now  I  discover 
two  kinds  of  religion  in  America.  Outside 
rdigion  in  open  churches,  where  people  pray 
and  preach  out  of  very  Great  and  Good  Book. 
But  secret  American  religion  very  different. 
When  I  go  home,  I  tell  Mikado  Americans 
have  much  secret  inside  religion.  I  find 
many  people  worship  this  secret  religion,  who 
not  think  at  all  about  religion  of  Holy  Book. 
Hen,  most  of  them,  worship  secret  religion. 


Women  worship  more  according  to  Holy 
Book,  but  they  worship  secret  religion  too. 
I  spend  last  six  months  making  great  dis- 
covery about  this  secret  religion.  I  write 
about  this  now.  Of  course  people  make 
mystery  about  it,  but  I  now  succeed,  by  much 
cunning,  in  penetrating  far  into  this  mythol- 
ogy. I  know  much  about  secret  worship  now, 
so  I  write  these  notes  about  American  My- 
thology, and  the  idols  I  discover. 

Vante. 
This  is  first  American  idol.  Everything 
sacrifice  to  Vante.  Nothing  too  de.ir,  too 
precious,  to  sacrifice  to  Yante.  Sacrifice  to 
Vante  very  rich  and  grand  indeed.  Very 
much  money  given  for  Vante  every  year. 
This  idol  feed  on  liis  very  much.  Very 
much  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Vante,  every 
year.  Men  tell  very  big  lies  to  please  Vante 
every  day.  Men  in  clean  coats  worship  Vante 
by  falling  prostrate  on  ground,  licking  up 
dirt  in  street.  This  Vante  very  strange  idol. 
Look  different  to  different  people.  Some 
very  good  men  tell  me  Vante  great  and  good, 
.  do  much  good — no  good  without  him.  But 
people  not  use  him  right,  abuse  liim.  Some 
good  men  say  better  have  some  wrong  wor- 
ship of  Vante,  than  not  have  him  at  all. 
These  good  mans  say  not  make  idol  of  Vante 
at  all.  Say  Vante  not  good  for  idol.  Other 
mens,  every  so  many  of  them,  say  Vante 
Almighty.  Say  must  worship  him  on  hands 
and  knees.    Say  must  say  Ko-Yoo  to  Vante 
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every  day  and  every  hour  of  life.  Give 
scheea  body  and  soul  to  Yante.  Care  for 
notluDg  else  as  for  Yante.  Say  Yaute 
make  fool  wise,  make  black  man  white,  make 
ignoraot  man  learned,  make  wicked  man 
good.  Say  Yante  can  do  everything — in 
short  say  Yante  Almighty.  I  never  yet  see 
great  temple  of  Yante,  but  hear  of  great 
cave  in  Kentucky — go  see  it  Think  that 
must  be  very  old  ancient  temple  of  Yante. 
But  small  temples  many.  They  called  Polls. 
People  worship  there  by  bits  of  paper,  like 
Chinese  in  goss  houses.  At  these  temples 
of  Yante,  punch  part  of  worship,  drinking 
antil  intoxicated,  swearing,  fighting.  They 
bring  lame  man  and  sick  man,  to  sacrifice  to 
Yante.  They  love  Yante  so  much  they  go- 
ing drive  wives  and  daughters  to  sacrifice  to 
Yante.  Think  soon  they  sacrifice  babies  to 
Yante.  Americans  very  brave  people,  but 
they  real  cowards  about  Yante,  so  afraid  of 
him.  I  see  every  day  big  mans,  six  feet 
high,  turn  pale  and  tremble  before  him. 

Faufshun, 
This  another  great  idol  of  America.  This 
idol  worship  in  Europe,  too.  Worship  in 
China,  and  Japan  too.  But  more  worship 
in  America  than  in  any  other  country  in 
world.  Women  greatest  worshippers  of 
Fawshun.  But  men  worship  her  too.  Noth- 
ing women  not  do  for  Fawshun.  They  sac- 
rifice health  every  day  to  Fawshun.  They 
make  selves  look  downright  ugly  to  please 
Fawshun  ! !  This  very  strange.  But  this  quite 
true.  Good  women  make  selves  look  like 
bad  women  to  please  Fawshun.  Sensible 
women  make  selves  look  like  fools  to  please 
Fawshun.  Women  walk  miles,  bare  headed, 
in  snow,  and  ice,  and  cold,  to  please  Fawshun. 
Women  wear  dead  peoples*  hair  to  please 
Fawshun.  Yoimg  girls  dance  bad  dances  to 
please  Fawshun.  Young  giri  bom  modest 
make  self  look  immodest,  look  bold  and  bare, 
and  bad,to  please  Fawshun.  Poor  people  wor- 
ship Fawshun  almost  as  much  as  rich,  in 
America.  Beggars,  and  paupers  in  alms- 
houses, worship  Fawshun.  Men  and  women 
worship  this  idol,  with  their  feet,  and  their 
hands,  with  their  heads  and  their  heels, 
with  their  eyes  and  their  eajrs,  with  their 
noses  and  their  mouths.  They  smell 
what  the  idol  bids  them  smell.  They 
cat  what  Fawshun  bid  them  eat,  whether  they 
like  or  no.  Make  pilgrimage  to  please  Faw- 
shun every  year.  Chief  temples  of  Fawshun 
in  large  cities,  called  warehouse,  or  shoi>^ 
like  bazaar.    Full  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful 


and  rich  manufacture.  Silk,  sat! 
ribbon,  lace,  cashmere.  Tbe^e  all  { 
beautiful  in  price.  But  all  strange 
uncouth,  ridiculous  when  made  u; 
ment.  Fawshun  take  much  delight 
lous  thing.  One  very  strange  fac 
anese  mind.  Besides  these  chief  t 
Fawshun,  these  bazaar,  America 
secret  idol  Fawshun  into  temples  wl 
other  religion.  Their  churches  also  I 
Fawshun.  The  women— even  poore 
go  there  dressed  to  please  Fawshux 
according  to  preaching  of  Great  i 
Book.  They  keep  half  one  eye 
Book,  same  time  one  eye  and  half 
shun.  So  it  is  American,  half  en 
worship  of  Fawshun.  They  even 
Fawshun  in  their  coffin,  and  in  thei 

Goole  Roume. 

This  is  another  great  idol  of  A 
monstrous  idol,  too.  He  buy  Yai 
house  and  home.  He  buy  Faws 
This  idol  strange,  like  all  others.  H 
feet  silver,  rest  of  him  all  paper.  S 
dirty  paper  too.  Chief  temple 
Roume  in  New  York.  I  been  tfa 
served  by  two  classes  of  priests, 
men.  They  bulls,  they  bears..  Y 
I  make  fun.  Not  so.  Japanese 
truth.  They  dress  up  the  bears  i 
like  men,  in  coats  and  pantaloons,  jui 
dress  monkeys  too.  But  priests 
Roume  wild  animals.  I  know,  beea 
I  hear.  They  frantic  like  wild  anim 
beUow  like  bull.  They  roar  li 
They  learn,  also  shriek,  shout,  1 
They  leap,  run,  jump,  spring  at  ea 
They  leom  to  clutch  at  gold  and  s 
like  man.  They  have  great  fat 
Some  litUo  gold  in  pockets,  but  v 
paper.  They  frantic,  frenzy  creal 
dancing  dervish.  They  devoted 
idol — they  love  him  better  than  love 
Me  wonder,  for  Goole  Roume  so 
great  idol  of  whole  world — Mammon 

Goole  Roume  so  much  power 
whole  country.  Every  time  Gool 
nod  head,  send  telegram  over  whole 
Every  time  Goole  Roume  move,  s 
gram  over  whole  country.  Every  ti 
Roume  wink,  send  telegram  over  wl 
try.  Every  time  Goole  Roume  snc 
telegram  over  whole  country.  K 
pie  pretty  busy,  for  Goole  Roume 
moving  up  and  down,  this  way  and 
nodding,  winking,  laughing,  crying, 
quiet  one-half  minute.     No  matt< 
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pM  and  boll  priest  watch  him,  and  wut 
OB  him,  and  feed  hdm,  and  worship  him  all 
Aetkoe.    Bear  priest  and  boll  priest  never 


tired  worship  Goole  Bourne.  Just  like  dan- 
cing dervish  in  mosque,  never  tired,  serve 
idol  with  all  their  might,  that  son  of  Manmion. 


The  Fine  Aets  of  Society:  I. — Flattery. 


Birou  every  temple  stand  the  heavj  por- 
tih  which  bar  car  entrance  to  the  mysteries 
ffitbiD.   The  holj  aluur,  with  its  lighted  can- 
dles, its  glittering  vessels,  its  fragraut  douds 
of  inoense,  its  white-robed  priests ;  the  high 
aitbed  windows  glowing  with  their  pictured 
weilth;  the  rich  tones  of  the  pealing  organ, 
iDdtbe  sweet-voiced  choir,  all  this  pomp  and 
pride  of  adoring  splendor  might  as  well  not 
exist  for  OS,  if  we  cannot  pass  those  doors, 
ind  what  is  sodetj  but  a  mystic  temple  (too 
ofteo  in  these  days  crowded  by  money-chan* 
gen,  ths !  \  whose  portals  open  most  readily 
to  the  golden  key  of  flattery  ?    It  is  the  one 
thing  most  needful  to  social  success,  that 
deiiote  and  subtle  poise  as  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  from  whence  a  zephyr*s  breath  can 
dislodge  yon.    FUttery  is  not  the  art  of  com- 
plimenting; nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  polite 
lette^writer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  powers  that 
away  the  social  universe,  and  that  keep  the 
qoeeos  of  society  upon  their  ticklish  thrones. 
It  is  the  art  of  creating  around  the  object  of 
tttcDtion   an  impalpable  atmosphere  of  ad- 
nintion,  in  which  the  fortunate  mortal  under 
the  spell  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
totillj  unconscious  of  any  unseen  power  at 
work,  and  only  aware  that  the  mechanism  of 
existence  moves  with  a  velvet  smoothness, 
that  everything  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
that  there  never  before  existed  a  being  so 
preeminently  fitted  for  exactly  that  particular 
sfhere  as  he.    Watch  one  of  the  happy  crea- 
tures undergoing  this  beneficent  treatment,  a 
yooDg  clergyman,  we  will  say,  just  engaged 
to  a  mistress  of  the  art    He  is  sure  that  she 
never  told  him  so,  but  he  has  a  general  idea 
that  he  never  preached  so  well  before  in  his 
life,  he  has  a  dawning  conviction  that  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  old  English  divines  are 
onited  in  him  to  the  breadth  and  libcraUty  of 
the  later  scholars,  that  his  manner  is  a  happy 
combination  of  force    and    sweetness,  and 
that  his  elocution  is  only  equalled  by  his 
grace.     He  is  happy,  he  loiows  not  why,  but 
is  sure  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  Js 
i^predated,  while  he  cherishes  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  his  affianced  bride  because  she  never 
flatters  him,   unconscious  that  he  eats  smd 
drinks  and  breathes  the  subtlest  flattery,  that 
he  basks  in  it,  as  men  do  in  sunshine,  and 


imbibes  it  as  they  do  the  sweet  influences  of 
spring. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  common  herd  to  mis- 
take billingsgate  for  satire,  and  adulation  for 
flattery.  It  is  not  flattery  to  tell  a  young  hidy 
that  she  has  beautiful  eyes ;  it  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  to  her,  **  Madam,  I 
think  you  are  enough  of  a  fool  to  warrant  me 
in  paying  you  a  gross  personal  compliment.** 
If  the  young  lady  condescends  to  accept  the 
compliment,  she  proves  our  surmise  to  havo 
been  correct  Flattery,  properly  understood, 
is  the  art  of  making  peoplo  think  more  of 
themselves,  to  which  follows,  as  an  Inevitable 
consequence,  that  they  will  think  more  of 
you.  It  is  to  you  that  they  owe  the  delicious 
titillation;  and  gratitude,a  popular  virtue  when 
not  too  expensive,  prompts  them  to  seek  your 
society,  in  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the 
pleasure,  gratitude  having  been  correctly  de- 
fined as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come.  A 
writer  in  Household  Words,  speaking  of 
French  flattery,  says :  '*  No  flattery  can  equal 
in  subtle  potency  that  which  takes  the  form 
of  spiritual  interpretation,  which  reveals  to 
us  a  new  self,  superior  in  beauty  and  good- 
ness to  that  outer  husk  which  the  uninitiated 
only  see — which  heightens,  glorifies,  idealizes, 
yet  preserves  our  individuality,  and  which 
makes  us  our  own  embodiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  good." 

To  attain  this  final  eminence  in  the  art,  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  studied  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  devoted  years  to  in- 
cessant practice.  Tou  must  have  that  native 
genius  without  which  success  in  any  art  is 
but  mediocre  and  second  rate.  To  flatter 
adroitly,  you  must  know  three  things ;  what 
people  are,  what  they  think  they  are,  and 
what  they  want  others  to  think  they  are. 
Then  you  have  an  accurate  earU  du  pai/$^  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  pitfalls  or  concealed 
quagmires.  As  a  general  thing,  men  like 
best  to  be  admired  for  what  they  are,  women 
for  what  they  are  not.  The  practical  expe- 
riences of  every-day  life  convince  a  man,  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul  at  least,  of  his 
main  qualities  and  defects,  his  virtues  are  like 
government  bonds,  for  instance,  and  have  a 
real  and  appreciable  market  value.  But 
women's  most-prized  qualities  are  like  fancy 
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stocks,  liable  to  cvcrj  sort  of  flactuation,  and 
no  one  can  be  certain  whether  the  rirtue  of 
to-day  may  not  become  the  Tice  of  to-morrow. 
Their  own  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman,  and 
men*s  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman  are  so  very 
uncertain,  and  so  very  various,  that  beauty  is 
the  only  thing  sure  to  be  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pandora^s  box  of  the  ideal  woman 
after  everything  else  has  fled.  Therefore, 
the  one  point  always  open  to  attack  by  the 
airy  weapons  of  flattery,  is  personal  beauty. 
But  just  as  the  simplest  dishes  require  the 
skilled  cook  to  preserve  to  them  all  the  ex- 
quisite flavor  of  which  they  ore  capable,  so 
must  it  be  a  master-hand  that  deals  success- 
fully with  this  most  obvious  topic.  Grace  of 
diction,  poetry  of  feeling,  the  most  delicate 
lightness  of  handling,  the  most  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  admiration,  are  needed  to  save  a  per- 
sonal compliment  from  that  tinge  of  coarse- 
ness too  apt  to  ruin  the  best  intentioncd 
efforts  of  the  kind. 

We  have  spoken  feelingly  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  beset  the  novice  in  this 
dainty  art.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The 
^  slightest  error  of  pcrceptiou,the  least  extrav- 
agance of  color,  the  faintest  appearance  of 
insincerity,  may  ruin  him  forever.  An  in- 
ability, ui)on  occasion,  to  preserve  a  masterly 
inactivity,  may  peril  his  prospects  for  years. 
Tlie  sweetest  flattery  that  con  be  paid  some- 
times, is  earnest,  devoted,  absorbed  silence, 
but  to  preserve  this  effective  attitude,  an  ab- 


negation of  self  becomes  necesai 
which  the  weak  soul  shrinks.  It 
Bible,  in  fact,  to  exaggerate  tho  c 
that  beset  the  student  of  this  divini 
to  him  who  finally  masters  its  in 
what  a  vista  Society  opens  !  Wealtl 
before  him  the  glowing  treasures  < 
and  of  Ind,  luxurious  mansions  fling  i 
doors  to  welcome  him,  and  profibr  t 
ceptance  banquets  rich  with  dain 
rival  in  costliness  the  golden  disl 
which  they  are  served.  Art  ministe 
with  her  thousand  attendant  spritei 
warbles  her  sweetest  notes,  or  w 
grandest  symphonies  for  liis  ear; 
hangs  his  walls  with  gems  of  richi 
and  Sculpture's  white-armed  nymph 
fleeted  in  his  mirrors ;  Poetry  inso 
name  on  her  dedication-leaf,  and  wre 
brow  with  bays ;  Thalia  and  Melpoi 
with  each  other  in  waking  his  en 
tears;  Beauty  sighs  for  his  presei 
goes  hand-inhand  with  Love  to  m< 
the  world  is  at  his  feet.  Orpheus, 
of  Grecian  fable,  who  led  captive  bj 
trancing  strains  both  men  and  bei 
whom  the  very  rocks  and  forests 
who  charmed  Cerberus  himself,  and  ! 
dice  forth  from  hell,  was  not  a  mei 
musician,  ho  was  the  first  grand  m 
Flattery  that  history  ever  knew  I  V 
lever  we  may  move  the  world,  if  we  ] 
the  platform  of  genius  whereon  to  pi 
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L  SUMMARY. 


II.    UNITED  STATES. 


DuRiNO  May,  in  the  United  States,  busi- 
ness has  been  dull,  and  politics  quiet.  In 
England,  tho  '^Alabama**  excitement  has  been 
great,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech 
and  a  letter  from  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  American  hostility 
to  Engiland  was  making  this  country  unsafe  for 
Englishmen.  In  France,  increased  strength 
hai  been  shown  by  the  Opposition.  In 
^Mdn,  the  process  of  establishing  a  new  form 
of  gOYemment  is  still  in  progress. 

In  Coba,  the  operations  of  the  revolution- 
ists continue,  and  seem  to  gain  vigor,  par- 
tfeoUrij  by  the  help  of  men  and  materials 
•hipped  secretly  from  the  United  States. 
In  Paraguay,  the  war  is  still  continued, 
though  (q>enitioii8  are  not  active. 


May  3.  Mumlcr,  the  *^  spirit  photog 
was  discharged  by  the  Court  of  Spe 
sions  at  the  Tombs,  in  New  York  Cit 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  swindling,  o 
he  had  been  tried. 

May  8.  Several  persons  were  arr 
New  York,  charged  with  printing  for  t 
tien  Admiral  Itavigneaux,  $800,00 
of  counterfeit  Uaytien  currency  to  l: 
latcd  in  Ilayti. 

May  8.  Miss  Martha  J.  Caimes,  1 
murder  for  shooting  her  seducer  Mi 
mas,  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  was  a 
by  the  jury  after  a  consultation  of  < 
minutes. 

May  10.  The  Harvard  University  B 
received  from  the  Oxford  University  < 
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formal  acoeptanoe  of  their  challenge  to  row  a 
foor-oar  race  from  Patnejr  to  Mortlake  on  the 
Thunes,  duing  August. 

Mij  10.  The  rebel  iron-clad  Atlanta  is  sold 
^  the  TJ.  S.  GoTemment,  it  is  said,  to  a  Mr. 
Siou  Ward,  and  is  reported  to  be  fitting  for  a 
cmse,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cuban 
rerolutionists. 

May  10.  The  formal  ceremony  of  "  driving 
the  last  spike"  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  took 
place  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  1086 
oules  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  600 
miles  east  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  The  spike 
WIS  of  flolid  gold.  A  number  of  dignitaries 
of  Tuioos  kinds  were  present ;  and  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  simultaneous  gather- 
ings of  sympathizers  "assisted*'  in  many  cities 
of  the  country. 

Hay  11.  Mrs.  Phelps,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
New  York,  having  devoted  a  handsome  house 
to  the  uses  of  various  Woman^s  Reform  bod- 
ies, the  building  was  inaugurated  by  a  sort  of 
reception.  It  is  to  contain  the  office  of  the 
Kerolation,  and  rooms  for  the  '^Sorosis," 
*Workiiig-women^s  Protective  Union,  Wo- 
man's Art  Association,  and  perhaps  some  stu- 
dios for  women  artists.  It  is  called  **  Wo- 
man's Bureau,"  and  is  established  not  as  a 
charity,  bui  to  give  women  workers  *'a 
chance,"  on  fair  business  principles. 

tfay  12.  Seven  steamers  were  burned  at 
the  Cincinnati  levee,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  a  coal  oil  lamp.  Total  loss  $236,- 
000. 

May  12.  The  Equal  Rights  Association  (for 
securing  to  women  political  rights  equal  to 
tho83  of  men),  meets  in  New  York  city,  and 
has  a  disturbed  session  of  several  days. 

May  13.  Chief-justice  Chase  decided  that 

the  period  of  the  rebellion  must  be  reckoned 

onder  the  United  States  statute  of  limita- 

tions,  and  accordingly  nonsuited  the  United 

States  in  a  suit  to  recover  from  the  United  > 

States  Marshal  for  1861,  moneys  which  that 

oiBcer  turned  over  to  the  rebel  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  southern  post-masters 

similarly  delinquent,  will  now  plead  the  same 

rtatute. 

May  13.  The  Connecticut  Houfie  of  Repre- 
sentatives ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  126  to  104 ; 
the  Senate  having  ratified  it,  13  to  6,  a  week 
before.  The  ratifications  of  twelve  other 
States  have  been  certified  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

May  16.  President  Grant  issued  his  Proc- 
lamation fixing  July  6th  next,  as  the  day  of 
voting  in  Virginia  upon  the  adoption  of  the 


State  Constitution  made  last  December.  The 
clause  disfranchising  those  Who  have  held 
certain  offices,  and  that  prescribing  for  cer- 
tain State  officials,  an  oath  that  they  have  not 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  nor  aided  the  rebellion,  are  to  be 
voted  on  separately. 

May  18.  There  was  a  fight  between  three 
hundred  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  police, 
and  citizens  of  Jefferson,  La.,  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  police  district,  but  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  law.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
the  police  were  wounded,  and  they  had  to 
retreat ;  but  a  day  or  two  afterward,  posses- 
sion of  their  proper  quarters  in  Jefierson,  was 
surrendered  to  them. 

May  18.  A  St  Louis  grocer  received  an  in- 
voice of  tea  via  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  thirty 
days  from  Yokohama. 

May  19.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  confirmed 
as  President  of  Harvard  University  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers — 16  to  6. 

May  20.  A  Commercial  Convention  met  at 
Memphis,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  direct  com- 
merce to  Europe.  About  eleven  hundred 
delegates  were  present 

May  20.  The  two  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies,  *'  Old  School''  and  "  New  School," 
meet  in  New  York. 

May  21.  The  septennial  convention  of  the 
"Brethren,**  as  they  call  themselves,  com- 
monly known  as  Dunkards,  Dunkcrs,  or  Tun- 
kers,  is  noir  sitting  in  Botetourt  county,  Ya. 
As  many  as  16,000  persons  are  reported  pres- 
ent, the  whole  of  their  church  memberi^hip 
being  assembled  instead  of  delegates.  Their 
hospitality  on  the  occasion  is  unbounded. 
The  washing  of  each  other's  feet,  and  the 
Christian  kiss  of  charity  (between  persons  of 
the  same  sex  only),  are  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

May  21.  President  Grant  issues  a  procla- 
mation, directing  that  all  workingmen  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter 
be  paid  as  much  per  day  for  eight  hours' 
work,  as  if  they  worked  ten  hours. 

May  24.  The  gasometer  of  the  Cincinnati 
City  Gas-works,  130  feet  in  diameter  by  42 
feet  high,  and  holding  half  a  million  feet  of 
gas,  caught  fire  and  exploded,  killing  one 
man,  injuring  several  more,  and  damaging 
the  company  $76,000. 

May  25.  The  ocean  steamer  Quaker  City, 
was  seized  to-day  by  the  United  States  offi- 
oers,  on  a  charge  of  being  intended  to  vio* 
late  the  neutrality  laws,  by  being  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists. 
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May  26.  Dr.  James  Rush  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  84th  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  brother  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rash,  at  different  times  United  States 
liinister  to  England  and  to  France,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  was  educated  as 
a  physician,  was  for  a  considerable  time  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profession,  and  his  work  on 
the  Human  Voice  has  long  been  a  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject  He  was  very  wealthy, 
leaving,  it  is  understood,  some  millions; 
most  of  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
a  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 

May  28.  The  New  School  and  Old  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  to-day,  both 
adopted  a  plan  of  re-union  agreed  upon  by  a 
joint  committee  of  conference;  the  New 
School  body  adopting  it  unanimously,  and  the 
Old  School  by  259  to  8.  The  measure  is  now 
to  b6  "  overtured  "  to  the  different  Presby- 
teries, but  the  re-union  is  by  this  action,  no 
doubt,  substantially  accomplished. 

May  29-80.  On  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  days — in  the  majority  of  cases  the  for- 
mer— ^the  ceremony  of  decorating  the  graves  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  died  during  the  rebel- 
lion, was  performed  in  procession,  and  often 
with  great  concourse  of  persons  and  solemnity 
of  ceremonial. 

III.   rOBXION. 

May  4.  Toung  Chaloner,  tried  for  murder 
at  Quebec,  for  having  shot  and  killed  Ensign 
Whitak^,  his  sister^s  seducer,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury. 

May  4.  Thomas  Lefroy,  Ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
died,  aged  98. 

May  6.  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes  by 
a  vote  of  164  to  40,  adopted  the  article  of  the 
new  National  Constitution,  guaranteeing  re- 
ligious liberty. 

May  8.  By  information  at  Washington,  from 
Hayti,  to  the  date  of  April  1,  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  the  Uayticn  paper  currency  had 
fallen  to  one-three-hundredth  of  its  nominal 
yalue.  The  civil  war  continued,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  was  increasing  and  verg- 
ing into  desperation. 

May  10.  The  old  Spanish  patriot,  Orense, 


asked  in  the  Cortes,  what  had  been 
wards  acquiring  Gibraltar  from  ] 
The  Mmister  of  State  replied,  that  tl 
ish  Government  recognised  the  impoi 
the  question,  but  that  before  negotii 
the  subject,  Spain  must  become  p 
strong  and  financially  solvent. 

May  11.  The  steamer  Perit,  fn 
York,  entered  the  Bay  of  Nipe,  on  tl 
side  of  Cuba,  and  landed  (it  is  i 
arms,  cannon,  and  munitions  of  wi 
force  of  C,000  men.  Some  troops  wh 
from  her,  with  a  Cuban  force,  at  < 
trenched ;  five  days  afterward  they  b< 
attacking  force  of  Spaniards,  and  the 
safely  into  the  interior. 

May  20.  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  t 
mcutator  and  critic  on  Shakspeare  ai 
English  poets,  died,  aged  71.  He  wi 
tive  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  fouz 
the  Percy  Society. 

May  24.  The.  result  of  the  election 
bers  of  the  French  Corps  Legislati 
that  there  will  be  ninety  members  in 
position  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
forty-five  in  tlie  last  Assembly.  Tl 
number  of  members  chosen  is  283. 

May  26.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  Honsi 
sembly,  Mr.  Murray,  of  Pictou,  move 
lution  with  seven  whereases  of  allege 
tices,  for  an  address  to  the  Queen 
that  the  constitution  of  the  ptovincc 
stored  as  it  was  before  the  consolid 
the  "  Dominion  of  Canada,"  or  else  th 
Scotia  be  released  from  its  allegianc< 
British  crown. 

May  28.  The  French  iron-ckd  Bell 
has  circumnavigated  the  world  with 
accident,  and  to-day  returned  to  Bres 

May  29.  General  Dulce,  Spanish  < 
General  of  Cuba,  ha^  resigned,  and 
Cabal lero  de  Rodas  succeeds  him.  ] 
ported  that  Dulcc  resigned  in  conseqi 
ruined  health  and  an  incurable  dlseai 
successor  has  the  reputation  of  a  sai 
soldier.  The  extremely  conflicting  i 
distinguishable  nature  of  the  repoz 
either  side  of  the  Cuban  trouble,  « 
out  of  the  question  to  say  what  is  th 
tion  of  the  government  thus  assumed 
tilitics  still  continue. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Putnam^  Magazlna 


On  singular  result  of  the  Pope^s  call  for 
IB  (Ecamenical  Council  is  the  swarm  of  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  it,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  Italj,  Spain  and  France.  These  pro- 
tetts,  in  &ct,  are  numerous  enough  to  form 
IMV  and  original  '*  Protestant*'  literature. 
One  of  the  principal  worics  is  **  Z«  Chrutian- 
iamtBom^^hj  D.  Laudace  (probably  an 
loomed  name),  published  in  Paris  and  Brus- 
sell  The  author  boldly  declares  that  *'  the 
hnmia  race  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
its  history,  and  the  Papacy  is  passing  away." 

At  the  8ame  time,  it  b  announced  from 
Itilj,  that  a  work  which  is  now  read  every- 
whoe,  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  is  the  *'  Vita 
UMarfmo LtUero**  the  object  of  which,  as 
sttted  in  the  preface,  is  to  teach  the  Italian 
people  how  much  the  world  oWes'  to  Luther, 
ibr  hftTfaig  broken  the  power  of  the  Popes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
greit  mi  increasing  opposition  to  Papal  and 
ptiestlj  inlSuenoe,  in  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Sorope,  is  not  a  moY^ment  towards  Prot- 
estutism,  but  rather  towards  a  simplified 
and  reformed  Catholicism. 

An  important    contribution  to  the  Anti- 
Kipoleonic  literature  has  just  appeared  iti 
hrii.     It  18  entitled  <*  Grande  JienHlution 
Bdarigue,"  and  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
bistoryofthe  Hundred  Days  and  Waterloo. 
The  amount  of  material  collected  by  Uie  au- 
thor (Pi^rart)  in  illustration  of  Napoleon's 
veakness  and  blunders,  is  unexpectedly  great, 
tod  exhibits  the  period  in  a  new  and  much 
needed  light. 

The  second  anntial  volumie  of  the  German 
Dante  Society  has  been  published  by  Brock- 
bans.  It  is  illustrated  with  an  engraving 
from  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Ghirlandajo.  Among  other  an- 
nouncements in  the  volume  is  that  of  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  Dante  having  been  dis- 
covered in  Cagliari,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  and  in  Cape- 
Town.  Two  of  the  contributors,  Busson  and 
Bartsch,  point  out  the  use  which  Dante  has 
made  of  tiie  histories  of  Ricordano  and  Males- 
pini  and  the  Proven9a]  authors. 

One  of  the  completest  works  of  its  kind  is 


said  to  be  Oettinger's  **  Biographical-Genealo- 
gical-Historical World-Register,*'  or  Moniiettr 
des  Datea,^*  which,  commenced  in  1866,  has 
just  been  completed  in  one  quarto  volumo 
of  1073  pages  (published  in  Leipzig.)  It  con- 
tains brief  biographical  notices  of  more  than 
100,000  distinguished  persons ;  all  the  batUes, 
treaties  and  notable  events  of  all  history ;  a 
ruumS  of  all  constitutions  and  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment that  ever  have  existed ;  and  finally 
a  table  for  finding  any  date  and  day  of  the 
week  from  the  year  1  A.  D.  to  2000.  The 
object  of  the  compiler  is  to  furnish,  in  a 
single  volume,  all  the'  important  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Frudenthal  (Breslau)  has  published 
a  critical  examination  of  the  sermon  on  Rea- 
son attributed  to  Josephus,  whose  authorship 
he  rejects,  although  he  admits  that  it  was 
written  **  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  " 

Another  German  Translation  of  Longfel- 
low's poem  has  appeared  in  Hamburg.  Fried- 
rich  Marx,  himself  a  poet,  is  the  translator. 
Rudolf  Gottschalk,  in  reviewing  the  work, 
says :  **  Longfellow  is  the  American  poet, 
whom  it  is  most  important  to  translate  into 
German,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  tempera- 
ment and  mode  of  thought  he  is  more  Ger- 
man than  Yankee.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not 
only  that  he  has  occasionally  lived  upon  Ger- 
man soil  and  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  poets,  but 
that  he  is  also  well  versed  in  our  litera- 
ture, whcrcfrom  his  own  poetical  strength  was 
nourished."  ( ! ) 

The  poems  of  Charles  XV.  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  Boehmers.  They 
give  tolerable  evidence  that  the  author  is  a 
poet,  although  a  King. 

Lecky's  '^History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe" 
has  also  been  translated  into  German,  and 
is  heartily  commended  by  the  critics. 

An  Austrian  author,  Marcus  Laudan,  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  original  sources  whence  Boo- 
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caccio  drew  the  Btories  of  the  Decameron. 
He  has  traced  many  of  them  to  the  East. 

The  great  '*  Hieroglyphic-Demotic  Diction- 
ary'* of  Dr.  Bmgsch  is  at  last  complete,  in 
four  large  folio  volames.  In  1846,  Bonsen 
stated  the  number  of  known  Egyptian  words 
at  686 ;  Dr.  Brugsch  now  gives  the  symbols 
of  4700 ! 

The  copyright  on  Schiller's  works  having 
expired  in  the  year  18C6  (fifty  years  after  the 
poet's  death),  there  are  now  several  rival  edi- 
tions in  the  course  of  publication.  One 
result  of  this  competition  has  been  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  a  number  of  the  early  poems 
of  Schiller,  which  he  declined  to  rcpublinh 
daring  his  life,  and  which,  therefore,  have  not 
been  included  in  the  former  editions  of  his 
works.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  poems  are 
both  coarse  and  violcnt^reflecting,  probably, 
the  period  of  struggle  and  distress  through 
which  tlicir  author  passed — the  critics  arc 
now  discussing,  with  a  good  deal  of  temper, 
the  question  whether  any  editor  is  justified 
in  reviving  them,  in  opposition  to  Schiller's 
known  judgment.  There  are  few  authors, 
we  presume,  who  would  not  condemn  such  a 
course,  on  higher  grounds  than  the  mere 
technical  right. 

Some  one  has  also  discovered  that  Schiller's 
**Song  of  the  Bell"  was  anticipated  by  a 
clergyman  named  Geisel,  who  lived  in  Alsatia 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The 
poem  of  the  latter,  however,  is  called  "  Anti- 
mony," and  there  are  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
lines  in  it  which  have  any  resemblance  to 
Schiller's  celebrated  poem. 

The  first  volume  of**  Baron  van  der  Decken's 
Travels  in  Eastern  Africa"  has  at  last  appear- 
ed, five  years  after  the  death  of  the  heroic 
explorer,  who,  after  climbing  half-way  up  the 
peak  of  Kilimadi(yaro,  and  spending  $200,000 
of  his  private  property  in  the  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate further,  died  while  still  gallantly  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  his  undertaking. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  in  London, 
8  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV. 
brought  £66 ;  Cromwell  to  his  eon  Richard, 
£45;  A  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  £90 ;  Martin 
Luther  £?2-12«;  five  lines  in  the  handwriting 
of  Michael  Angelo,  £16;  Andrew  Marvcll 
£16;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  £22;  Pope,  £12; 
Dean  Swifl  £31 ;  Voltaire,  £10  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Rubens,  each  £16-16j(.  The 
total  amount  yielded  by  the  sale  was  £2,817. 


'*  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish '. 
1617—28 :  a  Chapter  of  English  HI 
S.  R.  Gardiner,"  is  a  ponderous  w 
thousand  pages,  750  of  which  are  ] 
while  the  remaining  260  contain  n< 
interest  which  was  not  already  knon 
must  be  a  special  class  of  readers 
long-winded  episodes,  one  would  su 
they  would  not  be  written ;  but  ordi 
are  too  short  for  such  **  chapters." 

Williams  &  Norgate  (London)  ! 
published  *'  The  Homilies  of  Apbn 
Persian  Snge.  Edited  from  Sjrru 
scripts  of  the  fifth  and  Sixth  Centui 
British  Museum,"  translated  by 
Wright;  and  "Ancient  Syriac  D 
relative  to  the  Earliest  Establish 
Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  Nei{ 
Countries,  from  the  year  after  O 
Ascension  to  the  beginning  of  tl 
Century.  Discovered,  Edited  and 
ed  by  W.  Cureton,  D.  D.  Canon 
minster." 

Among  the  late  publications  in  I 
"Salts  and   Senna.     A  Cathartic 
Doses :  Moral,  Literary,  Educationa 
ic,  PoliUcal,  Religious,  Theological 
Prescription." 

*' Daniel  Defoe:  His  Life  and 
Discovered  Writings ;  extending  frc 
1729,  by  William  Lee."  has  been 
by  Hotten,  London.  The  biography 
the  character  of  a  eulogy;  but  the 
covered  writings,  consisting  of  lett< 
and  paragraphs  of  news,  are  illustr 
of  the  author  and  the  times  in  w 
were  written. 

Xavier  Marmier  has  published  ( 
Paris) :  "  Les  Voyages  de  NiU  d  la 
de  rideaiy  Tlie  hero  of  the  work  i 
whose  search  for  the  Ideal  Is  the  tl 
which  are  strung  sketches  of  Oen 
land  and  France.  The  German  cri 
ever,  declare  that  M.  Marmier  I 
repeated  his  own  impressions  of 
ceived  thirty  years  ago,  and  ignox 
has  occurred  since  1848. 

Among  the  recent  French  pubU 
notice :  **  Resume  des  ExpSricnea 
liqufs  ixecutees  par  U  Oouventenu 
cain  8ur  U  Mixsissippi"  by  Fourni6 ; 
which*  ought  to  be  very  popular  in 
try :  '*  A  Practical  Guide,  in  order 
without  accidents,"  by  Raymond  B 
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A  notable  featnre  of  the  French  bulletins 
■  the  number  of  political  and  religions  books 
lodpimphlets — generally  of  a  liberal  cbarao- 
ttju-vhich  are  now  published. 

]L  Joachim  M6nant's  *'  Assyrian  Gram- 
Bu''  has  been  published  by  the  Imperial 
Prenin  Paris.  It  comprises  all  the  preyious 
Rseirches  of  Rawlinson,  Hinks,  De  Saulcy 
and  Oppert,  and  represents  the  sum  of  our 
prettot  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform  cbarac- 
ten.  The  inyestigation  of  the  ancient  As- 
synin  language  has  proceeded  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  the  day  is  not  far' distant 
wheoill  the  marvellously-presenred  tablets 
of  ITmeTeh  and  Kouyunjik  shall  give  up  their 
Moets.  H.  Hdnant,  who  lives  in  Havre, 
rlsit^  Paris  erety  week,  to  teach,  publicly  and 
gtatoitOQBly,  the  method  of  deciphering  the 
CBDeifonn  inscriptions. 

An  interesting  work,  which  might  be  call-* 
ed  an  ethnolc^cal  inonograph,  is  Dr.  Bcr- 
tnffl's  "  Wagien^^'  published  in  Dorpat  As 
a  complete  and  picttfresque  description  of 
Eithonia  and  its  people,  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribatkm  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remnants 
of  earlier  r^ces  which  still  exist  on  the  shores 
eftbeBi^Uc. 


The  n^iw  excavations  at  Herculaneum  have 
at  last  been  undertaken,  and  we  may  soon 
expect  a  report  of  discoveries.  Among  the 
ktest  treasures  unearthed  at  Pompeii,  are 
butsofPompey  and  Brutus,  of  the  marble 
ofUormt  Athos.  Both  belong  to  the  best 
period  of  Roman  art 

A  new  marble  for  pculpture  has  been  dis- 
corered  at  Laas,  in  Austria.  It  resembles 
tbatofParos,  b'Jt  with  a  somewhat  coarser 
grain,  and  has  a  slight  golden  tint,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  Carrara 
ud  Serravezza  marbles. 

Kanlbach  has  completed  a  drawing,  which 
is  to  be  photographically  multiplied.  The 
ntject  is  ihe  old  Mhmesinger,  Walthcr  von 
^  Vogdweide's  love-song :  **  Under  the 
linden.*' 

The  Parisians  of  wealth  and  taste  have  in- 
dented a  new  method  of  speculation.  A  gen- 
tleman collects  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  dis- 
tingnished  artists,  throws  St  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, has  it  widely  noticed  by  the  art-critics  of 
the  Press,  and  Uien — sells  it  at  auction.    The 


last  two  or  three  ventures  in  this  line  having 
been  remarkably  successful,  the  trick  is  sure 
to  be  imitated.  The  artists,  however,  have 
no  objection  to  it  "^ 

The  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is 
progressing  with  unusual  activity.  The 
southern  portal  (at  the  end  of  the  transept) 
is  at  last  completed,  and  all  its  112  statues 
(88  of  which  are  of  life  sip)  in  their  places. 
The  southernmost  of  the  main  towers  is  now 
to  be  commenced,  so  soon  as  the  damaged 
masonry  has  been  sufficiently  removed  to 
affbrd  a  safe  basis  for  the  new  work. 

A  colossal  monument,  from  the  design  of 
the  Danish  sculptor  Jerichau,  is  to  be  erected 
to  Oe|«ted,  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
Copenhagen.  The  statue  of  the  philosopher 
will  be  erected  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  three  allegorical  statues, 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  new  picture — "A 
Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-£agles" — at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  critics  to  be  one  of 
his  very  finest  works.  Mr.  Watts'  "  Una"  is 
also  highly  praised. 


BCIKNCE,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ITC. 

The  latest  news  from  Earl  Mauch,  the  Ger- 
man explorer  in  South  Africa,  are  from  the 
29th  of  November,  1868,  at  which  date  he 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Mosilikatse,  on  the 
Zambesc  River,  after  having  passed  through 
a  region  not  before  visited  by  Europeans.  His 
intention  was  to  continue  his  journey  north- 
ward to  the  Equator,  or  as  far  as  possible  in 
that  direction. 

The  Sirocco  (south-west  wind)  at  Naples, 
in  March  last,  was  accompanied  with  a  rain 
of  fine  red  dust,  which,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  sand  of  the  African 
Sahara. 

The  Ausland  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  *'  The  Influence  of  the  Physical  Forma- 
tion of  Countries  upon  Human  Character,**  the 
last  of  which  is  entitled  :  *'  The  Zone  of  the 
Founders  of  Religions."  The  author,  Oscar 
Peschcl,  is  a  follower  of  Buckle,  but  like  all 
followers,  goes  far  beyond  his  master. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  has  undertaken  an 
exploration  of  the  Gazelle  River— the  western 
branch  of  the  White  Nile— and  the  Equatorial 
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N^oiia  of  Centnl  ATHca,  hwl  mched  Fas-  Dr.  Eeraiknn  Credner,  a  OenDUi 
choda,  the  eitreme  sonthem  part  of  the  who  hu  been  redding  for  •ono  jt 
Egyptian GoTemiiiGDt,on the latofFebnurj.  United  Stales,  contributCB  m  rerji 
He  iru  Btill  in  excellent  health,  and  had  al-  paper  an  the  Bearer  and  the  cban{ 
read;  made  a  valuable  collection  of  botanical  it  produces  in  the  topograph?  of  tt 
~  's  Otegraphiteht  Mia 


LITERATDRE— AT  HOME. 


Thi  most  sigoificant  books  of  tbo  period 
■re  those  wMch  exprcBB  the  triumph  mankind 
itachiering  oior  physicial  nnture,  and  record 
(lie  snift  progress  of  Bcicutific  inTestigation. 
A.  work  of  lliia  class.  Dr.  Cbihlu  Fbedebice 
WiHSLOw's  philosophical  treatise  upon  Force 
tmd  Nature,  has  boon  published  bj  J.  B. 
Upplocott  &  Co.,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from 
the  plalOB  of  the  English  edition. 

Dr.  WinsloiT  has  long  been  known  as  a  re- 
markabi;  original  theorist,  and  a  most  untir- 
ing observer  of  natural  phenomena  in  manj 
different  regions  of  the  globe.  He  has  enjor- 
ed  the  friendship  of  Liebig,  Faraday,  the 
elder  and  younger  Bond,  and  other  distin- 
gniihed  eavaoa  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  etudiea  has  made  eitcod- 
od  jonmeja  of  personal  investigation,  with 
something  of  the  ardor  which  iospired  Ilum- 
boldt's  advenlurouB  campaigns.  The  present 
work  embodies  the  general  result  of  the 
author's  obacrvatJODa  and  thoughts. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  coreeUlion  of  forcee 
alreadj  is  practicail?  applied  in  tbe  me- 
chanical and  chemical  utilities ;  but  our  fore- 
moBt  invealigators — a  class  as  noticeable  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  were  the  dramatists 
or  navigators  in  tbe  seventeenth, — are  pro- 
ceeding from  that  startling  dhicovery,  from 
the  mensaralion  and  transmutation  of  h«at, 
motion,  magnetism,  and  cliemical  affinity,  to 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  Farce  itself,  and  the 
definition  of  its  relations  to  what  we  Icnow  as 
Hatter.  The  Great  UrsL  Cause  is  forever 
Insemtable,  but  an  all-pervadhig  element 
trough  which  "  He  works  Us  wondrous 
wm,"  and  by  which  wo  all  live,  move,  and 
hkra  ooc  bebig.  Is  now  mught  ont  by  these 
•qiiorm.  It  la  the  aearch  for  the  Absolute, 
■MfMoodf  neommenced  nnder  a  new  dis- 


"  the  radi- 
kogy,  Ib  their  relations  to 
pholo^eal  Devdopment^." 
mtj  deolaiea  that  Newton 
w  la*  of  gnvltatlon,  while 
I  Undly  nppoMd  that  he 


ciple.  The  author  next  reviews 
of  otlier  writers  in  the  direction  a 
belief,  and  then  proceeds  to  ezi 
The  condition  of  Space  or  vacunin 
of  Hatter,  or  poiulion  and  materii 
3.  The  Coneideration  of  Inertia,  1 
Uind.  The  vit  inertUt  is  a  failae^ 
ter  is  full  of  ever-activc,  motive 
force,  and  abhors  a  state  of  iMt ; 
culcs;  B.  Molecular  force  1  0.  Unk 
separability  of  Matter  and  Force. 
leaving  the  discoveries  of  his  pre 
he  reaches  his  main  theme  and  a  n 
Dal  discusdon  of  the  nature  and 
Force.  He  affirms  that  this  cornds 
contending,  yet  equal  and  barmo 
ments,  Attraction  and  Repulsion, 
from  the  latter  of  the  tno  p-i 
nobler  phenomena  of  motion,  coan 
lution,  mechanics,  and  even  the  f 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  EUbo: 
ment  and  illustrations  of  tliis  theo 
two-thirds  of  Dr.  Winslow's  vol 
closes  with  a  masterly  ciposition  i 
Forces  and  Celestial  Physics.  lU-l 
prevented  him  from  wholly  comp 
work.  Two  Important  and  daring 
are  yet  to  come.  One  will  treat  oi 
ic  force  as  a  vital  principle,  under 
of  Colloidal  Fortr,  in  which  the 
heretofore  unfolded  will  be  oppl 
hoped,  in  a  manner  to  lead  lo  a  bi 
prehension  of  tbe  raannerin  which  i 
has  been  adorned  and  populatci]." 
is  designed  "  to  embrace  a  IreaUne 
Supreme  Energy,  in  which  the  uni 
physical  and  metaphysical  princip 
rent  in  the  worid  will  be  presen 
purely  natural  and  BcientiEc  points  i 
We  content  ourselves  with  givinf 
■tatement  of  tbe  purpose  of  this  b 
BJi  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  t 
sibilily  of  eihibiling  its  argumeali 
tended  form.  The  author's  obvioi 
a  too  frequent  departure  from  that  n 
assured  humility  which  is  appare 
works  of  the  greatest  investtgatora, 
dadty  of  his  claim  to  unfold  the 
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Kcrets  of  life  and  g^rowth  should  of  itself  sug- 
gert  >  more  rcvereat  and  persuasive  bcariDg. 
Hifl  stjle  is  frequently  too  rhetorical  or  prc- 
te&tious  for  the  uses  of  exact  science,  and  he 
ooeapes  too  many  pages  with  reviews  of 
ground  which  he  has  previously  gone  over. 
Kor  does  he  clearly  set  forth  his  idea  of  the 
'  Dode  iu  which  his  dual  forces  balance  each 
other  without  producing  absolute  stagnation 
ad  equipoise.  Nevertheless,  we  find  his 
ffOik  to  be  of  a  suggestive  and  highly  absorb- 
iag  interest.  While  addressed  to  advanced 
iiiinkerB,  there  is  little  in  it  which  any  scholar, 
iafiinned  of  the  general  results  attsuned  by 
nodem  science,  cannot  understand  and  en- 
jtj.  Among  its  excellences  ai'e  a  logical 
Kqaeooeof  argument,  the  rejection  of  mere 
theoretical  speculation,  and  especially  many 
fihuUe  staUsUcs  of  cosmical  phenomena, 
Dostij  of  tlie  author's  own  collection  and  tabu- 
htion.  AoMmg  these  the  comparative  numera- 
tion of  earthquakes  at  perihelic  and  aphelio 
periods  ii  the  novel  and  important  result  of 
uramttiBg  labor.  A  chapter  upon  crystalli- 
n^ii  noticeable  for  its  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  vriter^s  doctrine  of  the  attractive  and 
repolareforc's. 

In  concloaion,  we  may  assert  that  few  can 

nad  this  treatise  without  an  instinct  that  Dr. 

WluWs  explorations  are  in  the  right  di- 

netiam;  and  tliat  we  are  on  the  edge  of  dis- 

eorery  to  which  the  facts  hitherto  obtained 

bfidenoe  will  scorn  but  as  a  misty  twilight 

PRceding  the  risen  mom.    To  a  layman  the 

pVBsal  of  such  a  work  conveys  an  impression 

noilar  to  that  produced  by  a  glance  through 

Moe  powerful  telescope  at  the  starry  heav- 

OBL   Far  from  tending  to  atheism  or  pan- 

tfaeiim,  it  only  calls  forth  the  thought — ^how 

flKttureless,  how  simple,  how  multiform,  this 

one  Infinity !     How  wonderful  are  Thy  works, 

OLordof  Hosts! 


^    The  prerequisite  for  a  really  valuable  biog- 
raphy— that  the  hero  of  the  life  to  bo  written 
ihoold  first  have  nobly  Kved  it, — was  sup- 
plied beyond  cavil  by  the  imperishable  career 
of  Andnbon,  the  prince  of  American  omitho- 
iqgistB.      7%«  Life  of  John  Janus  Audubon 
h  the  title  of  a  beautiful  volume  (from  the 
press  of  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son),  which  seems 
to  us  a  fascinating  and  inspiring  record  of 
haman  genius.     It  is  composed  largely  of  ex- 
tracts from  Audubon's  own  journal,  kept  by 
him,  other  in  diary  form  or  in  letters  to  his 
dtarest  companion,   for    many  years.    The 
passages  here  given,  edited  by  the  venerable 
widow,  LccT  Audubon,  originally  were  placed 
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with  a  London  houso  for  publication,  and 
went  for  further  revision  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buehanan,  who  compiled  from 
them  a  book  containing  about  one-fifUi 
of  the  original  matter. 

luman's  portrait,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
prefaced  to  this  volume,  of  the  long-hairod, 
curve -nosed,  eagle-eyed,  broad -set,  far- 
searching  Audubon,  gives  one  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  character  and  bearing  of  that 
grand  old  man.  There  was  something  of  tha 
Homeric  type  about  his  eternal  youth  and 
restless  vigor,  his  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
form  and  being  of  natural  things. 

Now  and  then  a  man  appears,  whoso  ten- 
dencies arc  fitted  exactly  with  the  timo  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Befort 
the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  or  a  cen- 
tury after  our  European  civilization  had  trana- 
formed  its  original  features,  an  Audubon 
might  bo  a  ne'er  -  do  -  weel  and  vagrant, 
neither  understanding  himself  nor  understood 
by  others.  As  it  happened,  he  was  in  the 
world  at  just  the  period  to  gather  and  set 
down  in  lasting  form  the  likenesses  of  birds 
whose  species  are  gradually  and  surely  dying 
out;  and  all  the  chances  of  his  birth,  genius, 
education — even  to  the  little  accomplishments 
given  him  in  childhood  by  French  instruo* 
tors, — adapted  him  to  his  mission  and  enabled 
him  to  complete  it.  How  curious,  that  even 
his  knowledge  of  music  and  dancing  could  not 
have  been  spared,  and  that,  at  the  critical  in- 
ception of  an  endeavor  to  publish  his  immor- 
tal masterwork,  this  son  of  a  French  Com- 
modore obtained  certain  indispensable  funds 
by  giving  dancing  lessons  and  leading  the 
step  to  the  music  of  his  own  fiddle  t  When 
other  resources  failed,  his  intrepid  wife  went 
out  as  govcme»s,  while  Atidubon  was  teach- 
ing French,  drawing  and  music,  without  pride 
or  eloth,  deeming  nothing  an  abasement  that 
gave  pleasure  to  others  and  set  liim  one  step 
nearer  his  aim. 

The  popular  conception  of  Audubon's  qual- 
ities is  fully  sustained  by  the  recoixl  which  we 
now  receive  from  his  widow's  hands.  During 
the  forty  years  of  his  wanderings,  in  which 
he  took  small  thought  for  the  moiTOw,  and 
put  little  money  in  his  scrip,  his  admirable 
wife  was  devoted  to  him  present  or  absent, 
believing  in  his  genius  and  constantly  press- 
ing him  on  to  its  best  development.  And 
what  changes  more  romantic  than  those  which 
Audubon  experienced — at  times  almost  desti- 
tute in  the  rude  frontier  and  river  towns, 
leaving  them  at  intervals  upon  his  solitary 
campaigns  in  the  vast  American  wildernesses, 
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-and,  afterward,  as  i^  by  magic,  the  world-re- 
nowned naturalist,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, the  friend  of  Scott  and  Cuyier  and  Irv- 
ing, the  honored  of  wise  men  and  princes  I 
Now,  pushing  through  a  magnificent  publica- 
tion,  which  he  commenced  without  a  penny 
and  completed  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds;  again,  returning  to  the  woods  he 
loved  so  keenly,  and  gathering  new  trophies 
in  pathless  regions  where  he  needed  neither 
chart  nor  guide. 

His  own  writings  show  him  as  he  was; 
large,  cheery,  audacious,  full  of  simple  exulta- 
tion over  his  progress,  confident  of  his  own 
powers  and  mission,  yet  with  little  vanity,  nor 
injured  by  his  final  success.  First  of  all,  and 
ever,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  natural  life. 
lie  seems  to  have  always  distinguished  the 
true  from  the  artificial ;  and,  with  the  feeling 
of  other  lusty  spirits  who  have  been  much 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  was  constantly  im- 
pelled to  return  to  it  by  abhorrence  of  the 
sordid  ways  of  men.  Although  a  living  exam- 
ple of  what  one,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
schooled  in  art,  can  accomplish  by  direct 
study  of  natural  objects,  none  listened  with 
more  reverence  at  the  feet  of  such  a  mas- 
ter as  Lawrence.  Upon  the  failing  of  his 
strength  he  sought  a  quiet  resting-place  under 
the  shadows  of  American  elms  and  oaks,  and 
there  lived  a  few  remaining  years  in  simplicity 
and  repose.  Here  he  ended  a  life  that  wholly 
trusted  to  its  instincts ;  and  well  it  might, 
for  these  were  always  noble  and  heroic.  He 
was  a  type  of  manhood  in  its  most  aspiring 
and  self-reliant  guise. 

A  vivid  idea  of  the  recent  condition  of  Ire- 
land under  the  church-rate  and  landed-tenure 
system,  is  obtained  from  the  Realities  of 
Iriefi  JJ/e^  by  W.  Steuart  Trench, — a  re- 
print of  which  is  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers  as  the  fifth  number  of  their  "  Handy 
Volume  Series."  The  author  is  a  kinsman  of 
Dean  Trench,  and  worthily  bears  the  fumily 
name.  Ho  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  University,  and  his  opening  sketches 
give  a  spirited  description  of  episodes  in 
Irish  school  and  college  life. 

Upon  receiving  his  degree,  Mr.  Trench  re- 
solved to  adopt,  as  a  calling,  the  agency  of 
estates  in  Ireland  owned  by  non-readcnts, 
and  zealously  informed  himself  of  the  condi- 
tipu  of  these  impoverished  and  dangerous 
properties.  Of  course,  the  management  of 
of  the  tenant  peasantry,  goaded  by  years  of 
neglect  and  oppression,  was  the  main  prob- 
lem to  be  Bolved.    Our  author,  by  mingled 


kindness,  firmness  and  intrepidity, 
successful  than  stewards  of  the  ordii 
Placed  in  charge  of  Lord  Lansda 
Lord  Bath's  tenantiies,  he  conver 
lious,  non-paying  sections,  into  oi 
remunerative  estates.  A  shipmei 
more  intractable  tenants  to  Ameri 
important  feature  of  his  syst* 
Trench's  book  is  full  of  the  romano 
shine  and  the  shadow  of  Irish  pe 
He  well  may  say,  in  his  preface 
youth  to  manhood,  and  from  manh 
age,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  sum 
a  kind  of  poetic  turbulence  and  i 
mantic  violence,  which  I  believe  coi 
ly  belong  to  real  life  in  any  other  • 
tiie  worid." 

Though  we  trust  that  the  state 
here  described  is  largely  of  the  pa! 
can  gather  from  this  narrative  that: 
forms  must  be  consummated  before 
raid  Isle  can  become  a  happy  hom< 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world.'*  Tk 
some  respects  is  exciting  as  a  novc 
will  commence  it  without  reading  t 

The  earnest  and  thoughtful  Ii 
AuBRET  De  Vere,  whose  "  May  Caj 
lished  a  few  years  ago,  first  introc 
to  American  readers,  has  the  affec 
who  appreciate  careful  finish,  del 
ccption,  and  pure  religious  feeling 
song.  A  more  extensive  selectiox 
works,  entitled  Irish  Odes  and  otl 
has  been  issued  by  the  Catholic  F 
Society  in  a  very  beautiful  volv 
leading  characteristics  of  Aubrey 
poetry  are  "  sweetness  and  light." 
sesses  a  sensitively  aesthetic  and  m( 
tion,  exhibiting  a  fine  type  of  the 
Celtic  nature,  exalted  by  culture 
faith.  A  close  study  of  Wordswo 
parent  in  the  thought  and  method  1 
descriptive  and  religious  verse.  He 
into  long  and  somewhat  tedious  dit 
but  again,  in  some  lyric  or  sonnc 
grace  and  delicate  beauty ;  though 
strength  of  "Tintem  Abbey  "  or  1 
perfection  of  the  Sonnets  "  By  the  2 
and  "  Upon  Westminister  Bridge." 

Like  his  predecessors  of  the  La 
Mr.  De  Yere  has  written  a  prefi 
poetry.  He  gracefully  recommenc 
to  his  new  audience,  and  especii 
Irish  in  America,  and  then  utters 
against  the  sensational  and  spasi 
dcncies  of  the  contemporary  8ch< 
poet,  all  of  whose  yearnings,  if  not  c 
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eit  geniusi  ire  toward  wh&tsoerer  Ithings  are 
poie  ind  whatsoeyer  things  are  lovely,  Au- 
bref  de  Veze  will  gain  many  sympathetic 
leidera  upon  these  western  shores. 

Mr.  Caltim  N.  Otis,  architect,  is  the  au- 
iiior  of  a  series  of  Essays,  tastefully  pablished 
by  6.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  upon  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Sacred  and  Constrttetive  Art, 
The  scope  and  mission  of  this  book  show  that 
its  inthor  uma  at  something  higher  than  the 
mere  eorpua  ariis,  pursmng  his  theme  to  its 
flpiritual  meaning  with  the  zeal  of  a  philosoph- 
ical tlunker.  He  declares  Architecture  to 
be  t  geniine  out-growth  of  the  nature  and  as- 
pintions  of  mankind,  embodying  the  ideal 
lentiineDt  of  each  sucoessive  age ;  that  the 
religtons  dernait  of  our  nature  rules  supreme, 
and  finds  outwiurd  expression  in  symbolic 
fonu  of  art ;  that  these  vary  in  nobleness 
with  the  lesser  or  higher  forms  of  religious 
progreas;  that  art  can  only  be  spontaneous 
and  origpiil  through  the  favorable  sentiment 
and  eooditions  of  the  people  from  whom  it 
emanates.  In  this  spirit  he  criticises  the  de- 
yel<rpmentof  art,  from  the  rude  Egyptian  mate- 
rialism to  the  joyous  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  the 
seosoal  power  of  the  Romans,  and  so  through 
die  tnnntbnal  confusion  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian Sdiool,  to  the  final  perfection  of  the 
pointed  or  "  Christian  '*  style, — the  symbolic 
eiprea^on  of  the  latest  Latin  Church.  Pass- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  be  exphiins  our  failure  hitherto  to  de- 
velop an  original  style  of  architecture.  W  hile 
tosab'sfied  with  the  methods  of  the  present, 
be  does  not  despair  of  ihe  future,  but  awaits 
tb  era  of  a  new  and  specific  growth. 

Ut.  Otis  has  written  a  catholic  and  sincere 
treadse,  conceived  in  a  truly  reverent  spirit. 
Tlumgh  we  agree  with  him  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  field  of  study,  we  do  not  con- 
eider  it  altogether  unexplored.    Perhaps  no 
work  of  precisely  similar  construction  has  ap- 
peared, yet  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
general  idea  of  this  volume.    His  mode  of 
critidsm  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  M. 
Taine,  yet  he  is  no  copyist,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  such  books  as  this  is  an  encouraging 
symptom  of  the  radical  and  searching  pur- 
pose of  our  late  American  thought. 


great  work  were,  it  will  be  remembered, 
"First  Principles,"  and  "The  Principles  of 
Biology.**  From  the  publishers  we  now  re- 
ceive The  Principlet  of  Psychology^  Pari  J: 
T%e  Data  of  Psychology — a  volume  in  pam- 
phlet form,  opening  the  third  division  of  the 
series.  The  author  first  treats  upon  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, and  then  proceeds  to  that  which,  in 
the  Spcncerian  system  of  nomenclature,  is 
termed  iEstho-Physiology,  t.  e.,  the  study 
of  nervous  phenomena  as  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  A  chapter  follows  upon  the 
Scope  of  Psychology,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  main  topic  of  this  division. 
We  content  ourselves  with  merely  announc- 
ing the  new  volume,  since  every  student  of 
Spencer,  who  has  followed  him  thus  far,  will 
at  once  make  himself  master  of  this  store  of 
scientific  knowledge,  subordinated  to  the  phi- 
losophical system,  wUch  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  potential  phenomena  of  the 
modem  era. 


The  "Musical  Library"  of  Leypoldt  & 
Holt  has  been  extended  by  their  reprint  of 
Madame  Eliss  Polko*8  Rtminiseenrct  of  Ft- 
lix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  A  Social  and 
Artistic  Biography,  .  This  book  fonns  an 
interesting  appendix  to  the  "  Life  of  Men- 
delssohn," and  the  "Letters,"  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  so  many  who  ei^'oy 
musical  literature  and  the  records  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  eminent  of  artist-lives. 
Madame  Polko  writes,  as  she  herself  con- 
fesses, in  an  enthusiastic  and  con  amort  style ; 
but  her  personal  recollections  of  the  compos- 
er are  noteworthy,  and  many  delightful  glimp- 
ses of  the  incomparable  music-life  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin — at  its  most  auspicious  period — 
are  given  in  her  work.  The  appendix  consists 
of  some  of  Mendeli;sohn*s  letters  to  English 
correspondents,  and  hitherto  out  of  print. 


For  the  republication  of  Herbert  Spsn- 
CER*g  grand  System  of  Philosophy  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  friend 
and  American  editor.  Professor  E.  Y.  You- 
mans,  and  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  D.  Ap- 
pletoa  &  Co.    The  earlier  divisionB  of  this 


Edward  E.  Hale,  author  of  "The  Man 
without  a  Country,"  has  taken  a  specific  place 
in  our  literature  of  the  day,  by  his  culture, 
quaint  humor,  and  delicate  side-touches  upon 
things  past  and  present.  The  latter  are  so 
clever  and  facile  as  often  to  escape  the  hur- 
ried reader.  Few  writers  more  readily  wear 
beneath  a  surface-story  an  inner  meaning. 
Mr.  Hale*s  sketches  must  be  read  with  the 
Dervishes  ointment  upon  one's  eyes.  Tlit 
Ingham  Papers^  from  the  press  of  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co.,  amply  illustrate  this  remark. 
Some  of  them  show  the  author  at  his  best, 
and  others,  to  our  thinking,  at  his  worst ;  bat 
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all  are  the  craft  of  a  most  original  hand,  from 
«v^hich  we  hope  yet  to  receive  a  sustained  pro- 
duction, that  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to 
these  early  studies  which  Hawthorne's  **  Scar- 
let Letter"  bears  to  the  "  Twice-told  Tales." 


Although  deeply  impressed  with  the  defec- 
tive and  irrational  character  of  our  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  assured  that  a  wiser  generation 
irill  effect  radical  changes  in  the  management 
of  criminal  offenders,  we  are  not  so  informed 
with  regard  to  the  actual  working  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  as  to  pronounce  decisively  upon 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Woods*  report  of  her  ex- 
perience as  undor-matron  of  a  largo  peniten- 
tiary. \Vorn€n  in  Prison  is  the  title  of  lier 
book,  which  is  published  by  Hurd  &  Hougli- 
ton.  Iveading  it  through  with  painful  and 
sustained  intere:^t,  we  have  not  failed  to  see 
that  the  autiior  has  written  from  motives 
which  command  unusual  regard.  She  took 
up  her  occupation  in  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
for  months  filled  a  post  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  keeper  or  prisoner  is  the  more 
to  be  commiserated  —  only  leaving  it  when 
utterly  broken  do\ni  with  labor,  and  sick  at 
heart  over  the  abuses  and  horrors  of  the  in- 
stitution. Her  narrative  carries  us  through 
the  penitentiary  routine,  in  all  its  petty  and 
repulsive  details.  If  Mrs.  Woods*  statements 
are  not  colored  by  prejudice,  or  aversion  of 
those  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  office, 
they  arc  worthy  the  immediate  attention  of 
all  legislative  bodies  and  executive  officers 
having  penitentiaries  under  their  control. 


Books  relating  to  those  subjects  which,  un- 
der the  general  head  of  "  The  Woman  Ques- 
tion,** are  now  obtaining  such  wide  discussion, 
become  so  frequent  as  to  fiU  a  department  by 
themselves.  Virginia  Penny  brings  out, 
through  Claxton,  Remsen  k  HafTelfinger,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  well-meaning,  but  vague  and 
desultory  work,  entitled  T/tiiik  and  Act.  It 
is  about  what  it  claims  to  be — **  A  Series  of 
Articles  pertaining  to  Men  and  Women,  Work 
and  Wages** — and  its  special  topic  is  the  need 
of  more  varied  occupations  for  women  and  a 
consideration  of  what  these  should  be.  The 
author,  however,  has  contrived  to  fill  too 
many  pages  with  her  loosely -written  newspa- 
per articles.  They  contain  little  practical  in- 
formation, and  a  deal  of  '*  thoughts  accumu- 
lated** but  neither  systematized  nor  definite- 
ly conceived.  —  The  True  Woman^  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  (Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton), comes  to  us  from  Lee  &  Shepard,  and 
is  a  narrow  and  dogmatic  series  of  discourses 


by  a  pastor  who  regards  the  Woma: 
precisely  as  Slavery  was  regarded  i 
courses  of  those  old-time  clergymei 
"  Cursed  be  Canaan**  for  their  text. 
ton's  conclusion — that  women  shoi 
home  and  not  vote — ^may  or  may  no 
but  his  **  scriptural  argument,**  tba 
fort  to  secure  the  ballot  for  woman 
origm  in  infidelity  to  the  Word  < 
this  argument,  we  say,  is  unmitigat< 
and  will  meet  with  nothing  better 
tempt  from  those  who  believe  that 
was  made  for  Man  and  not  Man  for 

From  the  press  of  Lee  &  She] 
ton,  we  have  a  constant  yield  of  ji 
crature,  always  of  a  popular,  and  o 
excellent,  quality.  The  reprint  i 
Carroll*h  Alice' b  Adventures  in 
/ant/,  «with  the  quaint  and  characi 
lustrations  by  John  Teuniel,  certai 
in  the  latter  category,  and  will  gai 
attention  of  ten-year-old  misses.  1 
some  key  to  unlock  the  nonsense  o 
which  wiser  hands  have  lost ;  but  U; 
commend  themselves  alike  to  old  a: 
— Boys  will  take  more  kindly  to 
eral;  or  Twelve  Nights  in  the  HtmU 
This  is  a  true  story,  written  bj 
Barrows,  of  the  adventurous  can 
brother  Willard,  who  was  a  repr 
pioneer  in  the  far  West  "  The  Gen 
bom  in  New  England,  and  after  the 
al  experience  of  school  teaching, 
surveyor,  and  in  the  latter  capacit 
ed  for  many  years  the  advance  of  o 
along  our  Western  borders.  The 
of  his  life  is  here  given  in  twelve  e 
forest  and  border  adventure,  told  ft 
hunters*  camp-fire.  Lee  k  She] 
publish  ScUt  Water  Dick,  one  of  tl 
ing  Hand  Series,**  by  Mat  Ma 
and  Dolly  Dimple  at  School^  by  Sof 
another  of  the  "Little  Prudy  Stori< 
second  part  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott's 
study.  Little  Women  ;  or,  Meg,  Jo, 
May,  is  issued  by  Roberts  Brothen 
Miss  Alcott*3  work  is  always  that  off 
ful  and  cultured  woman,  and  showi 
feeling  and  taste.  There  is,  pi 
slight  dullness,  or  lack  of  interestiz 
in  the  progress  of  the  present  tale 
pleton  &  Co.,  reprint  Tommy  7Vy, 
he  did  in  Science,  a  juvenile-ficienti 
book,  by  Chas.  D.  G.  Nafikb.  This  i 
ly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  natun 
chemical  experiments,  etc,  and  app 
a  kind  of  autobiography,  recoontinc 
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ind  mishaps  of  the  author  Id  familiarizing 
IdiDself,  while  a  boy,  with  the  wonders  of 
ideDtific  lore. 

Hard  &  Houghton  now  complete  their  ad- 
mnble  ^  Globe  Edition,"  of  Chablss  Dick- 
off  Works,  with  a  final  Tolume,  containing 
Tkt  Uncommereial  Traveller,  Matter  Hum- 
fkre^t  Clock,  (a  noteworthy  republication,) 
and  the  New  Christmas  Series.  The  series 
is  closed  by  a  general  Index  to  the  characters 
tfarottghoot  the  novels,  and  with  a  list  of  the 
ABthoc^d  sayings  which  have  become  proverI> 
iaL-Of  the  ''  Globe  Edition"  of  the  British 
Poets,  brought  out  so  cheaply  and  usefully  by 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  we  receive  in  separate 
Tobmes  the  works  of  John  Drtdkn,  Geobge 
Hkbbsrt,  and  Edmund  Spenser. — Many  who 
hare  read  a  little  tract,  in  verse,  entitled 
No  Seeti  in  Heaven,  have  been  amused  with 
the  qnamtness  of  its  jingle  and  pleased  with 
itt  fibers]  intent.  The  author,  it  seems,  is 
Krs.  B.  H.  J.  Cleveland,  and  a  pretty  vol- 
ume, eontaining  this  and  other  of  her  versos,  is 
DOW  poUished  by  Clark  &  Maynard.  Jidi- 
etU;  er,  Ifow  and  Forever,  is  a  semi-religious 
noTd  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,  author  of 
severtl  former  stories  of  home-life.  We  re- 
ceive it  from  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

SrHleoce  that  American  farming  no  longer 
■  foUowed  upon  the  principle  of  exhausting 
^  toil  in  one  spot,  and  then  seeking  *^  fresh 
voods  and  pastures  new,''  for  a  repetition  of 
the  process,  is  given  by  the  large  number  of 
tgricoltural  works  produced  for  our  eager 
^  intelligent    modern    farmers.     Orange 
Jodd  k  Co.,  supply  a  notable  portion  of  the 
demand.     This  month  we  receive  their  edi- 
tion of  the  New  American  Farm  Book,  origin- 
ally by  R,  L.  Allen,  now  revised  and  en- 
Itfged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.    The  merits  of 
this  work  have  been  established  by  the  success 
of  28  years,  and  its  sale  will  be  larger  than 
erer  in  this  improved  form. — Another  stand- 
trd  work  is  Parsons  on  the  Hose,  which  like- 
wise has  stood  the  test  of  a  score  of  years, 
and  of  which    the  new  edition  has    been 
thoroughly  revised  by  its  author,  Samuel  B. 
Paesoks. — Orange    Judd  k  Co.    also  have 


brought  out  a  hand-book  of  Farm  Imple- 
ments and  Machinery  now  used  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  title  of  which  sufficiently  iudicates 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  work :  **Farm  Im- 
plements and  Farm  Machinery,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  their  Construction  and  Use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws 
of  Motion  and  Force  as  applii^  on  the  Farm.'' 
With  287  illustrations.    By  John  J.  Tuomas. 

Prof.  Chas.  J.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  has  prepared  a  very 
careful  treatise,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  entitled  The  Elements  of  Theoretical 
and  Descriptive  Astronomy.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated with  plates  and  statistical  tables,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  period  of  astro- 
nomical discovery.  Published  by  Gaxtou, 
Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia. 

First  Steps  in  Gei'man,  by  M,  Tn.  Preu, 
8vo.,  Oakley,  Mason  k  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  plan 
of  this  work  seems  a  very  sensible  one. 
Rightly  appreciating  the  weariness  of  the 
student  condemned  to  dwell  for  weeks  upon 
**  the  golden  candlesticks  of  my  brother,"  or 
**  the  beautiful  thimbles  of  my  aunt,"  the  au- 
thor has  endeavored  to  give  simple  passages 
of  German  prose  and  poetry,  as  the  basis  of 
the  lessons.  These  extracts  are  to  be  copied, 
in  German  script  of  course,  to  be  parsed,  to 
be  translated,  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  to 
be  made  into  as  many  other  sentences  as  the 
pupil  can  contrive ;  thus  combining  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  "  Mastery "  system  with  that 
of  the  older  methods.  With  each  lesson,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  great  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  plan  of  teaching  as 
thorough  as  possible.  The  book  seems  to 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  of 
an  elementary  method  which  should  be  mi- 
nute without  being  tiresome,  and  simple  with- 
out being  puerile ;  and  we  doubt  not  many 
a  beginner  will  rejoice  at  being  fVecd  from 
the  everlasting  repetitions  of  the  OUendorfiau 
systems,  to  be  led  so  pleasantly  up  the  steeps 
(for  they  are  steeps)  of  the  German  language. 
This  book  is  worthy  of  special  regard,  and 
we  think  it  is  bound  to  be  a  positive  success. 
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Miss  Kate  Field's  plea  for  tbe  right  of 
women  to  address  the  public  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  Lyceum,  probably  owed  a  good 
deal  of  whatever  force  it  had  to  the  very  at- 
tractive way  in  which  it  was  presented.  In 
fact,  for  doing  what  Miss  Field  did,  there  was 
no  argument  necessary.  For  a  lady  who 
may  still  be  called  young,  and  who  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  attractive,  with  lady-like,  if 
a  little  formal,  manners,  and  not  unbecom- 
ingly dressed,  to  present  herself  before  an 
audience  of  cultivated  people,  and  read  a 
well-written  essay  in  a  pleasant  voice,  cer- 
tainly needs  no  excuse.  Miss  field  might 
read  any  paper  she  may  happen  to  have  in 
her  portfolio,  and  provided  it  be  written  as 
well  as  this  one,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
under  the  same  conditions  of  dress,  of  par- 
lor-manners, of  flowers,  lights  and  an  elegant 
audience,  it  would  go  off  exceedingly  well. 
But,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue  from  the 
success  of  this  slightly-written,  graceful, 
essay,  that  Miss  Field  hns  struck  a  blow 
for  the  right  of  every  woman  to  appear  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  say  whatever  is  in 
her,  in  the  way  that  suits  her.  Robes  loosely 
flowing,  hair  as  free,  flowers,  lights,  and 
well-bred  company  listening  to  a  moderate 
well-bred  statement  are  one  thing.  A  cos- 
tume fashioned  on  idiosvneracies  and  bad 
taste ;  consisting,  when  at  its  worst,  of  bag- 
gy trowsers  and  slinky  petticoats,  and  at  its 
best,  of  a  tamely  made  black  silk  frock  and 
a  lasso  of  gold  watch-chain;  this,  with 
crude  doctrines  launched  angrily  forth  in 
monstrous  little  voices,  are  quite  another. 
People  will  like  the  one  speaker,  pet  her, 
praise  her,  pay  her  extravagant  and  ill-judged 
compliments,  and  call  her  by  her  first  name,  in 
the  newspapers  and  out  of  them.  But,  the 
second,  they  will  snub  and  sneer  at ;  and  no 
matter  what  she  may  say,  however  sensible  or 
logical  it  may  be,  or  however  clearly  put,  they 
will  write  about  it,  as  we  have  rudely  writ- 
ten, above.  The  first  woman  they  like  to 
look  at,  the  second  they  don't.    . 

As  for  the  matter  of  Miss  Field's  essay,  it 
was  very  light  reading.  She  asserted  what 
nobody,  that  ever  we  heard  of,  has  denied, 
except,  perhaps,  St.  Paul,  and  we  doubt  if, 
outside  of  certain  churches,  and  when  deal- 
ing with  certain  sectaiian  dogmas,  St.  Paul's 


authority  would  weigh  much,  eitl 
against,  any  doctrine.  It  was  pre 
her  make  her  man  of  straw,  just  af 
say,  it  would  be  pretty  to  see  her  p 
piano,  or  make  a  nosegay,  or  a  pud 
'twas  a  man  of  straw,  after  all,  tl 
gracefully  overthrew.  For  what  si 
other  evening,  at  the  little  theatre  of 
League,  was  nothing  more  than  n 
been  done  in  any  city  of  Western 
any  time  within  the  last  hundred 
years. 


As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  ba^ 
one  generation,  traveling  by  rail  xdv* 
the  telegraph  bom  and  brought  to  ] 
bridging  the  continent  and  the  c 
clectrotypy,  and     chromo-lithogra 
lucifer  -  matches,     and     photo^gra] 
sewing  machines    introduced,   an< 
and  Jenny  Lind,  and   Emerson,  i 
thome,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  bea 
opened,  and  Slavery  abolished,  a 
redeemed, — as  if  all  these  were  n< 
of  a  feast  for  the  generation  now 
life  or  just  turned  the  hill-top,  to 
down  to,  we   are   now   asked   if 
take  a  piece  of  the  Pacific   Railr 
hot  from  the  oven  !     Well,  if  wo 
digestion,  we  will;   but,  dear  S]»i 
Age,  hold  up  a  bit,  until  we  have  i 
a  little  all  the  bounties  we  have 
thee  for.     This  last,  is  a  dish  to  f 
a  King.     The  Pacific  Rail  Road  I 
sible  that  it  is  finished  ?     Did  we, 
we,  talk  with  a  man  last  week, 
come  across  the  continent  in  eight  da 
who  remember  when  people  used  i 
one  another's  necks,  and  say  "  Faw 
if  forever"  &c.,  when  they  parte 
for    Ohio!      And   now,  as  'twere 
month,  ere  yet  their  shoes  were  oU 
us  think  on't  I     Certainly,  the  settli 
this  continent  has  something  romax 
How  picturesque  is  the  story  from 
beginning !     The  Northmen,  the  A 
the   Indians,  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pi 
Leon  and  De  Soto;    the  Pilgrims 
Mayflower,    Jamestown,    and    Sn 
Kaleigh ;  the  Jesuits  and  Daniel  Bo 
discovery  of  California,  and  the  M( 
tablishment  of  their  half-way  hoi 
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tbe  gr«t  emigration  that  each  of  these  baa 
Kt  in  motion ;  then  the  telegraph,  the  urn- 
biiieai  cord  that  held  the  youug  western 
DttioQ  to  ita  yoong  eastern  mother;  and, 
nov,  the  Padfic  Railroad,  that  makes  sepa- 
niiflD  foreTer  impossible.  Who  can  forecast 
(be  foture,  and  say  what  are  to  be  the  results 
tf  this  great  enterprise?  Who  can  even 
gMsthem?  But  who  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
pereeire  that  this  railroad  must  work  a  rev- 
ohtion  in  oar  society;  th^  its  influence 
nast  be  felt  oyer  the  whole  face  of  our  con- 
tineit;  that  it  will  lead  tho  West  to  the 
East,  and  will  draw  the  East  to  the  West; 
fhOe  the  South  and  the  North  will  flow  to  it 
ai  streams  to  a  river.  A  new  trade  must 
ipriDg  op,  a  new  belt  of  civilization  must 
giidlethe  land,  new  men  and  new  manners 
molt  appear,  and  for  the  first  recorded  time 
in  history  a  swarm  from  the  crowded  hive  of 
Asia,  ffik  take  the  direction  of  the  rising 
nn. 


Maoy  good  people  are  oddly,  as  it  seems  to 
tt,  troQbled,  by  the  prospect  of  the  Chinese 
cooibf  to  us  in  great  numbers,  now  that  the 
Padfic  Rulroad  is  fairly  opened.     We,  on 
tbe  eootrary,  hail  their  coming  most  heartily, 
ud  hope  that  their  reception  will  be  such  as 
not  to  hinder  a  free  immigration.    In  a  year 
or  two  there  will  be  some  comfort  in  going  to 
a  wedding,  for  we  shall  know  that  the  young 
couple,  whatever  evils  may  be  in  store  for 
tbem,  will  be  free  from  the  one  evil  that  in 
America  makes  life  a  thing   hardly  worth 
possessing — the  curse  of  Irish  servants.  Wan- 
derers from  their  native  land  who,  in  three  or 
Awr  years  from  now,  will  be  thinking  of  com- 
ing home,  will  not  set  foot  on  board   the 
>teamcr  with  such  a  lump  at  the  heart  as 
tbey  have  to-day  when  they  think  of  the  In- 
telligence Office  (was  ever  a  name  so   ill- 
•oited  to  a  place !)  and  the  new  crop  of  Biddies, 
that  is  to  spring  up  under  their  feet  and  choke 
their  domcsUc  happiness.     No,  they  will  find 
Chineses  everywhere.    Chinescs  in  the  bed- 
rooms  with  deft  hands    making  the  beds, 
Chineses  in  the  kitchen  adding  to  our  excel- 
lent American  fare,  the  succulent  puppy-dog, 
the  gelatinous  bIrdVnest,  the  thousand  and 
one  di^es  that  make  Chinese  dinner-parties  a 
prolonged  wonder.     No  more  impudence,  no 
more  shameless  lying,  no  more  breaking  of 
contracts,  and  no  more  breaking  of  china ! 
For  our  new  fiicnds  make  excellent  servants, 
taking  up  the  employment  as  they  do  for  a 
profession,  and  not  merely  as  a  stepping-stone 
as  the  Irish  women  do,  snd,  not  to  be  too 


hard  upon  the  villains,  as  all  women  must. 
They  are  steady,  industrious,  quiet,  cheerful, 
and  respectful ;  that  they  speak  another  lan- 
guage is  an  advantage,  and  that  they  are  not 
Roman  Catholics,  and  can  never  be  made  so, 
is  a  gain  not  to  be  disputed.  We  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  Irish  servants  into  this 
country  has  done  more  to  hinder  our  social 
growth  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Tbey 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  work,  and  they  have 
been  our  only  dependence.  Domestic  ser- 
vice is  a  profession  or  ought  to  be,  and  until  it 
is  made  such  hera  as  it  is  in  Europe,  we  can 
never  have  a  stable  domestic  life,  without 
which  civilization  becomes  impossible.  To 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country,  Irish 
labor  makes  housekeeping  a  prolonged  misery, 
and  if  the  Chinese  shall  come  to  compete  with 
it  here,  as  we  are  promised  that  they  will, 
we,  for  one,  hold  out  hands  of  cordial  wel- 
come to  them. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  letter  to  the  ''  Bee- 
hive "  and  his  address  at  Ithaca,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  extension  of 
that  letter,  are  only  added  proofs  of  the  old 
saying  that  **  Englishmen  cannot  understand 
America."  None  of  them  can,  and  som« 
of  them  won't ;  and,  whether  tho  failure 
to  understand  comes  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  tbe  result  is  manifested  in  the 
same  disagreeable  way.  When  Englishmen 
come  to  this  country  merely  to  travel ;  when 
they  scour  over  the  land  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  sneering,  supercilious,  and  damn- 
ing, we  ore  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  inevitable  book  that  follows 
their  safe  return  to  happy,  nch,  and  com- 
fortable England.  But  we  are  surprised, 
foolishly,  no  doubt,  when  an  Englishman  of 
culture,  of  liberal  views,  of  large  knowledge 
of  men,  comes  here,  enters  into  the  most 
generous  relations  with  us,  and,  on  the  first 
occasion,  shows  that  he  knows  no  more 
about  us  than  the  gentleman  with  the  hat- 
bath  in  its  leather  case,  who  finds  here  all 
that  Mrs.  Trollope  and  her  hopeful  son  have 
taught  him  to  find.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  after 
a  year's  residence  in  America  (though  not,  to 
be  sure,  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation 
for  knowing  any  thing  about  the  country  than 
an  American  would  be  in  knowing  any  thing 
about  England,  if  he  were  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Ambleside),  after  using,  no  doubt, 
all  the  opportunities  he  has  had  for  learning 
what  is  the  true  condition  of  things  here  in 
America,  can  coolly  write  home  to  England 
that  he  considers  war  inevitable  between  the 
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two  countries ;  for  that  is  the  gist  of  bis  letter, 
though  he  does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words. 
A  more  unfortunate  letter  was,  perhaps,  never 
written.    In  the  almost  insane  condition  in 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  English  news- 
papers, the  English  people  are  at  this  present 
moment,  such  an  opinion  coming  from  a  man 
in  Mr.  Smith's  peculiar  position  and  excep- 
tional attitude  is  sure  to  excite,  has  already 
excited,  as  much  comment  ns  the  utterance 
•f  any  one  of  our  public  men.    Yet,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  risk  the  statement  that  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  that  letter  had  no  other 
foundation  than  Mr.  Smith's  excited  English 
imagination.    We    admit  that  there  exists 
among  Americans  of  all  classes  and  all  opin- 
ions a  Reeling  of  reeentmcnt  to  England  for 
the  part  she  took  in  our  late  Civil  War.    We 
•ay  England,  for  the  ruling  'class  in  any  nation 
is  that  nation,  and  the  ruling  class  in  England 
have  never  denied  their  sympathy  for  the 
South.    Nor  do  they  any  more  deny  tliat  they 
sympathized  with  the   South  because  they 
hoped  that  her  victory  would  split  up  our  na- 
tion and  render  her  powerless    Over  and  over 
again  were  we  ourselves  told  this  in  England 
to  our  faces,  in  1862.     We  do  not  care  now 
to  run  over  again  our  long  list  of  griev- 
ances.   England  did  all  that  one  nation  pre- 
tending to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  another 
can  do  to  ruin  her  material  prosperity.     We 
have  nothing  to  say  as  to  England  having 
tied  our  hands,  or  tried  to  tie  them,  in  our 
struggle  with  sLivcry.      We  admit  that  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  intention  of  putting 
down  slavery  wheii  the  war  began.    Only  a 
few  of  us  saw  that  end  from  the  beginning, 
hoped  for  it,  worked  for  it.    The  nation  was 
only  driven  to  put  down  slavery  to  save  its  own 
existence.     Granted.    We  do  not  complain 
tiiat  England  hindered  us  in  that  part  of  our 
work.    She  never  was  opposed  to  negro  slav- 
ery herself  as  a  nation.    It  was  only  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  a  small  band  of  earnest  men 
that  pushed  her  to  the  wall  and  extorted  from 
her  the  Act  of  Emancipation.     She  has  never 
been  reconciled  to  the  result.    English  mer- 
chants in  Liverpool  to-day  complain  of  the 
destruction  of  the  slave-trade  just  as  they 
complain  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.    And  the  impossibility  of  con- 
victing Eyre  in  so-called  Christian  England 
to-day  is  another  proof  of  English  feeling  on 
the  subject    No,  what  we  complain  of  is,  that 
when  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  to  save  our 
national  life,  the  English  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  moral  influonce  mto  the  scale 
•flifatti  lu,  and  gave  our  enemies  all  the  ma- 


terial aid  they  could  while  falsely 

ing  to  be  neutral    The  English  say 

that  the  French  did  the  same.    1 

great  difference.    We  never  had 

means  of  knowing  what  the  French 

ing,  because  we  don't  read  their  ne 

and  even  extracts  from  them  don't  g 

in  ours.    And  nobody  knows  what  i 

people  would  have  done  if  they  had 

to  act.    They  are  ruled  by  a  tyrai 

guarded  by  bayonets  and  does  what  1 

We  never  felt  from  the  first  that  tl 

people  had  any  thing  to  do  with  ti 

tion  to  Mexico,  or  were  in  any  way 

bio  for  it.    But  we  do  feel  that  A 

people  were  responsible  for  the 

Our  grievance  is  not  a  purely  mat 

nor  yet  purely  sentimental.     A  gem 

to  pay  for  it  in  money  would  have  d 

to  reawaken  friendly  feeling,  but,  i 

human,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  I 

before  we  recover  from  the  wound 

our  national  sensibilities.    But  as 

to  war,  neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  « 

can  point  to  the  first  evidence  of 

disposition  on  our  part.     Nor  doe 

believe  that  the  English  nation  i 

more  than  we  do.     Perhaps  we  i 

that  they  have  more  reasons  for  i 

avoid  war  than  we  have,  but  that 

make  us  think  that  they  would  subi 

just  demands  for  the  sake  of  avo 

Nobody  denies  that  the  English  ai 

people,  and  we  presume  that  after 

happened  lately,  nobody  will  denjp 

Americans  can  fight.     But,  in  th 

England  must  strike  the  first  blow. 

will  be  struck  here,  nor  will  iutenti 

ocation  be  given  to  her  to  strike  it. 

wish  that  we  have  ever  heard  exj 

this  side  the  water  that  looks  like  a 

revenge,  is,  that  the  Alabama  clain 

lefl  unsettled,  that  in  case  of  a  wa 

foreign  power,  England's  hands  m: 

We  have  never  heard  any  man  of 

or  influence  say  he  wished  for  war 

land,  nor  that  any  calamity  might 

her.     We  do  not  say  that  there  is 

good-will  to  England.    That  woul< 

in  the  face  of  facts.    But  we  do  as 

out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  th< 

that  amount  of  good-will  which  re 

our  knowing  that  the  mass  of  the 

England  are  friendly  to  us,  and  wii 

And  it  would  be  strange,  if,  with  i 

vate  friendships,  all  the  intercom 

literary,  commercial  that  exists  Ix 

people  of  the  two  nations,  to  say  i 
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thit  eommon  langaage  and  common  religion 
.-«D  argument  often  ridiculed,  but  never, 
we  Bbonld  think,  by  thinking  men — it  wotild 
be  ftnoge  if  the  chance  of  war  were  not  a 
thing  to  be  earnestly  disclaimed  and  depre- 
cited  by  Christian  men  on  either  side  the 
liter.  

A  few  weeks  ago,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club  did  a  graceful  act  in 
presenting  a  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Thomas 
KiST,  in  rccognliion  of  the  valuable  services 
he  roidered  during  the  war  to  the  cause  of 
the  nation,  by  his  skill  as  an  artist.     We  be- 
liere  it  vrould  be  very  hard  to  estimate  prop- 
erly tbe  real  value  of  those  services,  for  they 
were  Tery  great.    We  are  not  informed  at 
that  time  Mr.  Nasi  began  the  publication,  in 
*'  IIirper*s  Weekly,"  of  those  "  cartoons,"  as 
the  follpagc  engravings  after  drawings  that 
ippear  in  '*  Punch,"  "  Harper^s  Weekly,"  and 
'*LesUe*8"  are  unmeaningly  called.    But  we 
thinic  it  most  have  been  some  time  after  the 
war  began.    At  any  rate,  it  was  his  pictures 
rdatmg  to  the  war  that  first  made  his  name 
knovQ  to  our  people.    They  had  an  imme- 
diate and  telling  effect.    They  were  looked 
for  with  intense  interest  in  every  number  of 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  and  we  think  it  must 
bare  been  very  rarely  that  the  public  was 
disappointed.    Many  objections  might  have 
been  made  to  their  satire,  but,  it  was  never 
one  of  them,  that  it  failed  to  hit  its  mark. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  unjustly  be  said  that  Mr. 
^ast,  as  a  rule,  attacked  his  enemies  with  the 
fist,  and  brass-knuckled  at  that,  rather  than 
^th  the  rapier ;  his  blows  were  almost  al' 
^n  efiectuol,  but  the  sight  of  so  much  blood 
was  sometimes  a  little    shocking  to   weak 
Qenrea.    Mr.   Xost^s  drawing  is  clever  and 
individual ;  wc  should  say  he  had  never  been 
taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  he  had 
derised  his  own  methods  of  translating  facts 
iiUo  black  and  white,  and  was  quite  innocent 
of  an?  indebtedness  to  the  schools.    This 
often  gives  naivete  to  his  design,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  certain  greenness,  as  it  must  be 
oilled,  which,  after  all,  when  we  consider  how 
mannered  and  conventional  the  most  of  this 
tort  of  work  has  come  to  t>e,  is  rather  re- 
fresdiing.     But  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Nast's 
work  lies  rather  in  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
public  mind,  in  exciting  enthusiasm  for  the 
national  cause,  and  in  rousing  a  hatred  for 
slavery  and  its  evil  influences.     And  if  it  be 
reckoned  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a  satirist, 
never  to  wont  a  subject,  Mr.  Kost  may  be 
coDsiiiorcd  lucky,  who,  when  tlie  wa  rwas  over, 


and  slavery  and  the  rebellion  were  dead, 
found  illustrious  Andrew  Johnson  ready  to 
his  hand.  How  ho  dealt  with  that  marvellous 
man,  there  is  ^o  need  of  our  recalling.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  wnl  never  forget  it,  no  more  will 
the  public,  and  in  making  account  of  all  the 
influences  that  worked  to  set  that  person  in 
his  true  light  before  the  world,  Mr.  Nast's 
somewhat  coarsely  flavored,  but  telling,  cari- 
catures, must  not  be  given  the  lowest  place. 

While  Mr.  Nast*s  political  pictures  were 
adding  their  element  of  honest  fiatire  to  the  ^ 
struggle  going  on  in  our  country  for  Consti- 
tutional Freedom  and  National  Unity,  there 
was  an  artist  on  the  other  side  the  water  who 
did  all  that  in  him  lay,  and  it  was  not  a  little, 
to  embitter  the  feelings  of  England  and  the 
United  States  toward  one  another,  and  who  is 
as  directly  responsible  as  any  one  man  can 
be  for  whatever  of  bitterness  may  yet  rankle 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  toward  the  English 
people.  We  allude  to  Mr.  John  Tenniel, 
whose  cartoons  relating  to  the  North,  publish- 
ed in  "Punch"  during  the  civil  war,  were 
charged  with  a  venom  and  malignancy  such 
OS,  80  far  OS  our  knowledge  of  those  things 
extends,  were  never  equalled  in  caricatures 
published  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  a 
warfare  would  have  been  to  be  looked  for 
if  the  subjects  of  it  had  been  a  hostile  nation 
in  arms,  but  what  gave  a  sting  to  these  brutal 
attacks  was  the  fact  that  thcv  were  made 
against  a  people  with  whom  the  nation  to 
which  the  artist  belonged  pretended  to  be  at 
peace.  We  have  called  them  bnital,  and  we 
think,  on  reflection,  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word.  Artistically  the  designs  often  had 
striking  merits.  They  were  characterized 
by  simplicity  of  composition  and  unity  of 
idea,  and  the  drawing  was  academically  cor- 
rect and  vigorous.  But  there  was  never  any- 
thing refined  in  their  satire  any  more  than  in 
Mr.  Nast's,  and,  if  we  say  that  they  were  more 
vulgar  than  those  of  our  American,  it  is  be- 
cause the  hatred  of  the  Englishman  was  often 
directed  toward  things  high  and  noble — Mr. 
Lincoln  was  Mr.  TcnniePs  favorite  subject 
for  abuse — while  that  of  Mr.  Nast  was  invari- 
ably moved  by  actions  and  by  men  that  no 
one  is  now  so  foolish  or  so  wiekcd  as  to  de- 
fend or  excuse. 


Wo  sometimes  hear  complaints,  from  both 
readers  and  editors,  that  we  have  too  many 
Magazines  in  America,  but  wo  wonder  what 
the  grumblers  would  say,  if  they  lived  i^  Eng- 
land. The  "  London  Catalogue  of  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers,"   gives    us  the  titles  and 
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prices  of  Bubscription  of  no  less  than  three- 
hundred  and  fifty-four  monthlies,  seventy-two 
quarterlies,  and  two- hundred  and  ninety-eight 
newspapers  and  weekly  publications,  all  of 
which  are  published  in  that  city.  We  have 
before  us  a  selection  from  this  immense  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter,  and  we  confess  tliat  wo 
have  not  been  much  edified  by  looking 
through  it.  The  most  of  it  is  very  poor  stuff, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  that  which  has  made  its 
way  to  America,  and  achieved  here  a  sort  of 
'  popularity :  in  some  cases,  more  than  that, — 
a  respectful  admiration.  The  great  Quarterlies 
have  long  been  regularly  reprinted  here,  and 
arc  familiar  guests  in  many  houses,  whose  oc- 
cupants would  look  very  sour  if  they  were 
accused  of  harboring  other  people's  goods. 
Many  of  the  monthlies  are  subscribed  for, 
and  bought,  here,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 
have  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  a  few  of 
our  own.  But  such  are  exceptions  in  their 
excellence  to  the  great  bulk  of  these  publica- 
tions which  are  generally  as  trashy  as  some 
of  our  grumblers  are  fond  of  accusing  our 
own  of  being.  The  most  individual  pul)lica- 
tions  among  the  less  known  of  these  periodi- 
cals are  the  religious,  or,  rather,  the  sectarian 
ones ;  some  of  which  are  bigoted  enough,  to 
be  sure,  wliile  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
merely  sawncy  and  dull. 

One  of  these,  called  "  Good  Storie?,"  a 
small  duodecimo  monthly  of  thirty-six  pages, 
contains  in  one  number  a  story  called  '*  Jes- 
sie's Wedding,"  which  turns  entirely  upon 
the  wickedness  of  not  being  married  in 
church  1  A  young  man,  just  sedng  his  way 
in  the  world,  determines  to  be  married,  and 
having  chosen  a  wife  to  his  mind,  is  per- 
suaded by  a  friend,  instead  of  having  a  grand 
wedding  with  '*  bridesmaids  and  carrjagcs, 
and  a  breakfast  and  speeches  "  just  to  *'  put 
up  the  names  for  three  weeks  at  the  Registry 
Ofiice,  and  then  go  there  quietly  and  get  it 
over."  The  bride,  that  is  to  be,  and  the 
parents,  having  been  brought  to  consent  to 
this,  in  spite  of  their  English  prejudices, 
preparations  are  made  for  the  wedding,  and 
the  bride  is  standing  by  the  hearth  waiting 
for  the  groom  to  take  her  to  the  Registry  Of- 
fice when  her  clothes  take  fire,  and  she  is 
so  badly  burned  that  the  aiTair  has  to  be 
postponed.  Then  the  clergyman  comes  to  see 
her,  and  in  the  course  of  his  visits  he  finds 
out,  that  the  young  people  had  been  contem- 
plating "  a  grievous  sin."  He  tells  them, 
that  the  accident  that  put  a  stop  to  their  ca- 
reer of  crime,  and  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  wickedness  in  being  married  at 


the  Registry  ofiice,  was  a  blessing— 
cial  bles^g.  And  when  he  goes 
has  *'  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  hi 
great  danger  he  has  just  escaped. 
Boynes  should  ever  have  though 
Registry  marriage,  was  what  1 
hardly  credit !  "  This  is  a  specime 
average  character  of  this  class  of  p 
The  minor  literary  and  social  ones 
bertigibbet,"  "  Tinsley's  Magazin< 
Victoria  Magazine,"  "  Golden  IIoui 
Kettledrum,"  (a  name  that  used  to 
perhaps,  is  now,  given  in  England 
tain  kind  of  evening  party)  and  "  T} 
Crown,"  are  certainly  very  iudiffer 
ing,  and  give  no  very  high  notioi 
culture  of  the  conmmnity  that  suppc 
The  Magazine  last  named  is  pecul 
character,  consisting  of  articles  w 
officers  in  the  Civil  Service  of  th 
who  would  appear  to  be  paid  for  t 
tributions  by  the  flattery  of  seeing  tl 
in  print,  and  having  complimentar 
of  their  performances  added  to  eacl 
of  the  journal.  Of  course,  we  all  l 
among  the  hundreds  of  Magazines  i 
terly  Reviews  published  in  England, 
several  excellent,  entertiuning,  and 
one^,  and  we  announce  our  readiues 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  wish 
acquaintance  with  the  best  of  i 
taking  their  subscriptions.  We  shall 
to  aid  in  disseminating  England's  be 
gence,  and  even  in  bringing  it  into  t 
competition  with  our  own  periodic 
turc.  Each  of  us  can  teach  the  otb 
something,  and  act  occasionally,  as  s 
spur.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  i 
country  library  and  book-club  to  m 
list  of  American  periodicals  the  Engl 
terlics,  and  such  Magazines  as  Fras 
"  Comhill,"  and  even  '*  Blackwood. " 
acquaintance  and  mutual  criticisn 
productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  I 
ties. 


We  have  said  nothing  thus  far,  i 
tion  to  the  proposed  establishment 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
of  Architects,  of  an  Architectural 
in  this  City,  but  it  is  not  because 
felt  no  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
contrary,  we   wish  most  heartily  thi 
be  successful.    It  is  time,  we  should 
something  were  done  to  create  an  hx\ 
centre  of  interest  somewhere  in  N< 
one,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  have  more : 
where  people  who  are  not  lnterest( 
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price  of  gold,  and  the  dirty  drama,  and  sen- 
ntion  Deirs,  and  the  squabbles  of  office- 
ttekers,  may  find  something  for  the  employ- 
nent  of  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature. 
We  have  in  New  York  the  rudiments  of  sev- 
enl  institations  which,  when  thej  are  con- 
adeitblj  more  developed,  will  be  of  great 
nine  to  tiie  community,  but  which,  at  pre- 
sent, are  scarcely  known  beyond  a  small  cir- 
de  of  people.  The  Astor  Library  is  but 
of  limited  use  to  the  people  of  our  city, 
10  long  ts  the  preseut  regulations  are  in 
fioree,  beside  that  no  pretence  is  made  of 
keeping  up  the  regular  systematic  purchase 
of  books  on  any  but  the  most  languid  scale. 
The  Historical  Society  is  flourishing  ere- 
fiUblj,  but  it  imperatiyely  needs  a  new 
building. 

The  Zoological  Garden  is,  we  believe, 
makiog  progress.  At  all  events,  it  is  sure  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact  before  a  great  while. 
Then,  if  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
vould  move  in  the  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  gallery  of  art,  and 


begin  by  securing  the  Bryan  and  Jarves  col- 
lection for  a  nucleus  of  the  historical  division, 
and  calling  on  the  artists  in  a  body  for  con- 
tributions representative  of  contemporary 
art,  and  if  at  tlie  same  time  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  would 
secure,  as  they  easily  might,  such  a  begin- 
ning as  Mr.  Ware  has  made  for  Boston  in  his 
Department  of  Architecture  in  the  Technolo- 
gical Institute,  we  should  think  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  a  new  society  in  this  city  of 
ours  that  seems  just  now  given  up  to  millin- 
ery and  murder.  The  project  of  a  library  for 
the  Institute  of  Architects  is  excellent,  but  it 
will  be  of  little  service  to  any  but  those  who 
are  in  the  profession  ;  what  is  needed  for  the 
general  public  is  a  collection  of  models, 
casts  and  large  drawings,  with  photographs, 
and,  if  possible,  a  system  of  interesting  lec- 
tures from  able  men  on  subjects  connected 
with  practical  architecture;  and  to  supple- 
ment all,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  as 
large  an  out-door  gallery  as  you  please,  of 
first-rate  buildings. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THK  ARTiOLB  ON  «*  OUE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCa" 

Sueethis  article  was  printed,  a  moro  dillgoAt  examination  of  the  "  Tax  Levy  Bills'^  for  the  city  of 
Stnr  Tork,  Just  pasaed  by  the  State  Legislature,  disooTen  a  provlBlon  for  further  aid  to  the  Established 
Church  of  New  T  ork,  which  calls  furtb,  from  the  friends  of  tho  Catholic  religion,  the  most  devout  gra- 
Utade  to  the  Providence  that  guides  and  oyernilcs  the  movements  of  legislative  bodice,  bat  which  haa 
exetted  among  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  an  amount  of  vain  rage  and  gnashing  of  teeth  which  it  is 
psioftil  to  contemplate.    A  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  their  position,  however,  enables  oar  State 
Clergy,  in  peaccfal  disregard  of  this  foojish  clamor,  severely  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  these  truly 
BagaifllceDt  donations,  and  sing  the  quare  fremuerunt  gentea.    The  provision  is  in  the  form  of  a  dauBu 
jiroTiding  for  the  distribation  among  certain  private  schools  in  this  city  of  a  portion  of  the  general 
ttbool-moaeys  which  will  amount,  it  is  estimated,  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more.    It  is  undorstood 
tbst  smong  the  schools  thus  handsomely  provided  for,  there  is  but  an  insignificant  number  that  are  not 
"aoimd  upon '^  what  is  coming  to  bo  considered  "the  main  question."    This  munificence  occurred  in 
"the  tail  of  tho  session,^  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  legislative  term  is  called.    There  are  thoso 
vbo,  in  their  paltry  sectarian  Jealousy  at  tbis  noble  act  of  religious  generosity  on  tho  part  of  our  Im- 
perial State,  do  not  blush  to  say  that  if  it  had  come  to  light  earlier  in  tho  session,  it  would  have  been 
prBTentedfromi»as8ing.    That  this  danger  should  have  been  escaped,  and  that  this  important  measure 
•boold,  so  to  speak,  have  dropped  into  the  legislature  Just  at  the  only  moment  when  It  could  have  passed, 
ii  only  one  in  tho  long  chain  of  wonderful  and  mysterious  providences  which  have  attended  the  whole 
oonrse  of  legislation,  by  which  tho  legal  establishment  and  public  endowment  of  religion  in  our  bappy 
eommou wealth  has  been  so  peacefully  effected. 

Eekata— Page  49,  second  column,  line  24,  for  cruite  read  erimt. 

Page  52,  second  column,  line  23,  for  Naiional  Feast,  read  Patnmal  Feaat, 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED    SINCE  OUR   LAST  ISS 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  for  cloth  lettered^  unless  otherwise  expressed. 


Alford.    See  New  Tesbunent. 

Alice  Murray.    See  Hoflfmann. 

Allen,  R.  I^  and  \,.  F.  New  American  Farm  ISook. 
ismo,  pp.  526.     N.  V.  Judd  &*  Co.     $2.50. 

AMRXtc\N  Annual  O'cloproia  and  Raster  of  Important 
F.vcnLs  of  the  year  1868  ;  embracing  Political,  Civil,  Mili- 
tary and  Social  affairs ;  Public  Documents  Bio.<jraph>^ 
Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Science,  Agri- 
culture, and  Mechanical  Industry.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo,  pp. 
800.     N.  V.  D.  A/i/letoH  <£-  Co.     $5.00,  $6.00,  $6.50. 

Among  tiir  Cracs  ;  or,  Legends  of  the  Covenanters. 
x8mo,  pp.  182.     N.  V.  Ant.   Tract  Soc,     4octs. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Raftu.  Fon:i;;n  Missions,  'llicir  Rela- 
tions and  Claims.  lamo.  N.  Y.  Chiis.  Scribner  <&*  Co. 
$1.75- 

Applkton's  Short  Trip  Gl'Idk.    See  Morford. 

Architkcturk.     See  Loring. 

Ark  op  Elm  Island.    See  Kellogg. 

Aspects  of  Hu.manit>',  Brokenly  Mirrored  in  the  Kver- 
swelling  Current  of  I^Iuman  Speech.  8vo,  pp.  55.  Phila. 
Lippuicott  dr»  Co.     75  cts. 

Aspen  Court.    See  Brooks. 

ASTRO.SOMY.     See  (1)  Davis  ;   (sj  White. 

Anchinolosa,  Wm.  S.  Applications  of  the  Side  Valve 
and  Link  Motion  to  Stati<)nar>',  Portable,  Locomotive,  and 
Marine  Engines  ;  with  new  and  simple  Methods  for  Pro- 
portioning the  Parts.  Illustr.  with  37  woodcuts,  21  li- 
ihojn".  drawings,  and  a  copperplate  en^.  of  the  Travel 
Scale.   8vo,  pp.  168.     N.  Y.   D.  Van  Sostrand.     $3.00. 

Anerbach,  Berthold.  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  A  uthor's 
edition.  With  a  Portr.  of  the  Author  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Part  IV.  i6mo,  pp.  785-990. 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &»  Holt.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Same.  Standard  Library  Edition  in  2  vols.  With 
Portr.  Vol.  II.  i6mo,  pp.  vi.,  540-990.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt 
^  Holt.     $1.75. 

—  Same.  Globe  edition  in  one  vol.  With  Portr.  i2mo, 
X006.     N.  Y.  Leypoldt  «5r»  Holt.     $2.00. 

Baker,  Sir  Samael  White.  Eiijht  Years'  Wanderings  in 
Ceylon.  Illustr.  i6mo.  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co. 
^1.50. 

Banim,  John.  The  Ghost  Hunter  imd  his  Family,  and 
Clough  Fionn  ;  or,  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  i2mo,  pp.  427. 
N.  Y7  Sadlier  <5r»  Co.     $•1.50. 

Banim.     (Life.)    See  Murray. 

Baptist  History.    .S^r  Cramp. 

Barnard,  Ohas.  Farming  by  Inches  ;  or,  *'  With  Bfains, 
Sir,"     i2mo,  pp.  123.     Boston,  A.  K.  Loring.     50  cts. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.  The  Recent  Progress  of  Science; 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Asserted  Identity  of  the  Men- 
tal Powers  with  Physical  Forces.  8vo.  N.  Y.  D.  Ap- 
pletoH  &•  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Base  Ball  Guide  for  1869.  Ed.  by  H.  Chadu-ick.  Pp. 
100.     li.Y.  K.  M.Deintt.    Pap.  10  cts. 

Beach,  Rev.  O.  F.    The  Christian  Worker  ;  a  CaU  to  the 

Laity.     x6mo,  pp.  144.  Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co.    $1.00. 
Beatrice.    See  Noel. 

Behind  the  Curtain.    See  Golden  Spring  Series. 
BUhop,  Mra.  Harriet  E.     Minnesota  Then  and  Now. 

i6mo,  pp.  100.  St.  Vzx^,  Merrill,  Randall  ^  Co.  50  cts 
Bleek,   Dr.   W.   H.    F.    On    the    Origin    of  Language." 

Transl.  by  T.  Davidson.     8vo,  pp.  74.     N.  Y.  Z.   //'. 

Schmidt.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Book  of  Wonders  (The).  x6mo,  pp.  128.  N.  Y.  O.  A. 
Roorbach.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Box,  Oapt  M.  J.  Adventures  and  Explorations  in  New 
and  Old  Mexico.  x2mo,  pp.  344.  N.  Y.  J.  Miller. 
fx-So. 

Braoe,  O.  L.    The  New  West :  or,  California  in  1867-8. 

X2mo,  pp.  373.     G.  P.  Putnam  6f  Son.     §1.75. 
Bkbakkks  Ahead.    See  McKeevcr. 
Broadsword.    See  Corbesier.  V 


Brooks,  L.  Circular  Interest  Tables,  computing  it 
6,  7,  8,  or  TO  per  cent. ,  or  any  two  of  the  above  i: 
"ii.Y.  A.  S.  Barnes  &»  Co.  Single  ^i.oo  ;  dodb 

Brooke.  Shirley*.    Aspen  Court.    x6ino,  pp.  491. 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros.     $1.25. 

Brown,  Rev.  T.  B.  Thoughts-Suggested  byihel 
GilfiUan,  etc.,  on  the  Sabbath.  34mo,  pp<  caj 
A  m.  Sab.  Tr.  Soc.     75  cts. 

Bureau  Veritas.  International  Register  for  Qtt 
of  Ve^cls.     Phila.  Alf.  Merian  ^  Co. 

BuBh,  W.  P.  D.  Reports  of  Case*  in  the  Court  d 
of  Kentucky.  Vol.  III.  Winter  Term  1867,  and 
Term  i863.  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  832.  Frankfort,  Veomu 
Shp.  $7.00. 

Cadwalader,  Allen  fGenl.)  Map  and  Odd 
White  Pine  Mines  and  the  Region  of  Country  ai 
Eastern  Ne\'ada,  with  complete  Data  to  Anril, 
R.irding  the  Topography.  Climate,  Geolo^cau  Fi 
Character  of  Ores,  Vein  System  of  the  Dtstrict, ' 
Altitudes,  Distances,  etc.,  Descriptions  of  Town 
Mill  Sites,  and  other  Improvements.  With  an 
Map.  i6mo,  pp.  31.  San  Francisco,  H.  H.  4 
&»  Co.     $1.50. 

California.    See  Brace. 

Oalvert.  G.  H.     EUen.    A  Poem.    N.  Y.  Sheid$ 

50  cts. 

Calvin.     See  Guizot. 

Carey,  H.  a  Review  of  Report  of  Hon.  D.  J 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.  8fQ^ 
Phila.  Collins  &»  Br.     10  cts. 

Carleton,  Oharles.    See  Coffin. 

Oarleton,  G^o.  W.     Our  Artist  in  Peru.     (50  Di« 
Wood.)     I^eaves  from   the   Sketch  Ikx>k  of  a 
during  the  Winter  1865-66.     Cheap  ed.     Sq.  u 
Y.  Carleton.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  The  French  Revolution.  1 
The  Constitution.  Cr.  8vo.  (London)  N.  Y.  ^ 
U  'el/ord  «5r»  Co.     $3. 75. 

Carthage  and  Tunis.     See  Perry. 

Caye,  Mmo.  Elizabeth.  Color.  z2mo,  pp.  xax 
G.  P.  Putnam  &•  Soft.     $t.oo. 

CE^'LON.    See  Baker. 

Ohambers's  Miscellany  of  Instructive  and  Eol 
Facts.  AVw  and  revised  ed.  Vol.  I.  znMX 
burgh)  Phila.  Lippincott  6>»  Co.     Bds.  50  cts. 

Changed  Brides  (The).    See  Southworth. 

Ohellis,  Miss  Marf  Dwinell.  MoH/s  Bftk 
pp.  404.     Boston,  Young  &•  Co.     9Z.50. 

—  Which  will  you  Choose  ?  A  Temperance  1 
iSmo,  pp.  34.  Rockland,  Me.  Z.  Pope,  Kmt 
Pap.  15  cts. 

Chemistry.    See  Eliot  &  Storer, 

Ohenef.    See  Sunday-School  Speaker. 

Christ.    (IJfe.)    ^SV^  (i)  Life  :  (a)  Mimpriss. 

Christ  and  the  Bible.    See  MQhlenbers. 

Christian  Purity.    See  Foster. 

Christian  Worker.    See  Beach. 

Christmas-Treb  (Origin  oO.    See  Putlitz. 

Cincinnati.    See  Stevens. 

Clark,  Thomas  M.  (D.D.)  Primary  Truths  of  ! 
i2mo,  pp.  313.     N.  Y.  D.  AppUtoH  6*  Co.    %\ 

Clinical  Medicine.    See  Trousseau. 

Clu  B -Foot  (Treatment  oQ.    .S/r  Sayre. 

Coffin,  Charles  ("  Carictou").  Our  New  W«j 
the  World.  Illustr.  from  photographs.  Cr.  ' 
524.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  «Sr»  Co.     $3.00. 

Color.    See  Cav6.        ~" 

CoMKT  (The)  :  or.  The  Earth,  in  its  varied  FIhi 
Present  and  Future.  As  deduced  fixnn  die  hq 
most  reliable  authorities.  In  three  paits  w 
x2mo,  pp.  550.    N.  Y.  .ff.  y.  Hale&^Smt,    fi 

Oorbesier,  A.  J.    Principles  of  Squad  Instractic 
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Ikoadnrord.     Illnstr.      x6aio,  pp.   47.     Phila.   Lippitt- 
(ttt6^  Co.    fi.so. 

ijanrafs  Nest  Series.  3  vols.  Illustr.  x8mo.  Itos- 
IBO.  A.  F.  Gritves.  Each  75  cts.  Contents  :  Little 
Xjifi  Les5on. — Birth-Day  Party. — Bessie  and  the  Squir- 
ids. 

O^AGi  Piety  Exempufied.  By  the  author  of  "  Union 
•Chmt,"  "I»vctoGod,"  etc.  i6mo,  pp.  316.  Phila. 
Iijffiac9tt  <5r«  Co.    $1.25. 

iMtnAniy;  or.  Home  Duties.  i8mo,  pp.  216.  Phila. 
htA.  Bd.  o/Pub.    60  cts. 

liBp.  /.  M.     Baptist  History  ;  firom  the  Foundation  of 
Ac  Christian  Church  to    the  close  of  the  xSth  Century. 
aM>>PPS98-     VYvAx.  Am,  Dapt.  Pub.  Soc.     ^3-25. 
'  ORUnotA.    See  American. 

SHN^Lady.  Winifred,  Countess  of  Nightsdale.  A  Tale 
tflfcie  Iioobite  Wars.  x8mo,  pp.  320.  N.  Y.  Sadlier  &» 
O,    li.oo. 

|«aa  or  Modehn  Society.    Set  Wilkin.^n. 

BWi%  BflT.  Joba  (A.M.)    Introductinn  to    Astronomy, 
pp.  205.     Phila.  Bancroft  &»  Co.     ^1.35. 

of  Astronomy.     i2mo,    pp.  343.    Phila.  Ban- 
€nfi  6*  Co.    #3.00. 

Sniir  L.  0.^  The  Stranded  Ship.  A  Story  of  Sea  and 
Shore.  i6a»o,  pp.  160.  N.  V.  G.  P.  Putnam  &*  Son. 
|i.Qa    Pap.  50  cts. 

Dwbonx,  Hathanidl  S.  Scrolls,  Mono^i^ams,  Ornaments, 
Qests,  &c.  For  the  use  of  Artists,  I^esij^ers,  Engrav- 
en, aad  Art  Workmen.  Oblong  folio.  Boston,  Lee  &* 
Skepard.    $2.50. 

fit  Milki,  JamM.    The  Dodge  dub ;  or,  Italy  in  1859. 
,       8n\  vith  100  iUustr.      N.  Y.  Harper  Bros.     Pap^  75  cts. 

tteknu,  ObarlM.  Works.      N.  Y.  Hurd  &>  Houghton. 
'      The  Uncommercial  Traveller.    Kiverside  Edition.    Fully 
Siutnted  firom  designs  by  Darlcy,  Gilbert,  Cruikshank, 
Phil,  etc    z2mo,  %^.fx>. 

—  Same.    Household  Edition.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

-Master  Humphrey's  Clock  and  New  Christmas  Stories. 
With  a  Geneial  Index  of  Characters  and  their  Appear- 
aoes.  Familiar  Sayings  from  Dickens'  Works.  River- 
tideEd.    zamo,  $2.50. 

—  Same.    Household  Edition.     z6mo,  %t.so 

-Tlie  Uncommercial  Traveller,  Master  Humphrey's 
Qock,  New  Christmas  Stories,  Index  and  Sa^-ings  (in  one 
TCbae).    Globe  Edition.      x6mo,  ^1.50. 

nUz^M.  E.  {VL  D.)  Woman's  Complete  Guide  to  Health, 
nao^pp.  342.    N.  Y.  Tonmsendh*  Adams.     $2.00. 

Oooci  Club.    See  De  MUlcs. 

Wir,  Looin.  Helen  May  ;  or.  Unto  Her  Life's  End. 
iIbo,  pp.  242.  N.  Y.  Evang.  Krunvledge  Soc.  80 
Ok 

Ik^Sim.  G.  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England 
•d  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  from  their  first  set- 
deaoit.  Drawn  up  tcom.  unpublished  and  other  well-au- 
dnticated  Records  of  the  alleged  Operations  of  Witches, 
and  their  Instigator,  the  Devil.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  306. 
Albany,  J.  Munsell.    Pap.    $5.00. 

Dwre    FKOM     THE    BrOOK     BY    THK 

Prayer  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc.     $1.25. 

ECHOBS  ntOM  THE  LiVING  GrAVK.  ._^ 

•^K  Sute  Prison ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
Ac.  x6mo.  pp.  250.  N.  Y.  W.  B.  Bodge  iy  J .  W. 
Bronm.     %\.ao. 

EBot,  0.  W.,  and  F.  H.  Storer.  Manual  of  Inorganic 
Cbemiftry.  Third.  Ed.^  revised  and  enlarged.  i2mo, 
pp.    684.       N.    Y.     Iznsonj    Phinnry^   &»    Blaketnan. 

fiiot  0«o.  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  A  Poem,  lomo, 
fiostDo,  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co.    50  cts. 

KU£N.    A  Poem.    ^/*  Calvert. 

EuximoM.    See  Wiley. 

Sroknuum-Ohatrian.  Waterioo ;  a  Sequel  to  "  The  Con- 
•cript  of  18x3."  Illustr.  x2mo,  pp.  368.  N.  Y.  Charles 
Seribner  &»  Co.     9i-5o. 

SriekBon,  D.  S.  Good  Measture.  A  Story  for  Boys.  i6mo, 
pp.377.     Boston,  Young &*  Co.     $1.50. 

EnnLYN's  Mistake.    See  Holmes. 

Familt    Doctok    CThe).    A  Dictionary  of  Domestk:  Med- 
and  Surgery.    By  a  Dispensary  Surgeon.    Illustr. 


Way.     a  Text 
Sq.   i8mo,    pp. 


and 
196. 


By  a  Convict  in  Sing 


Crown  8vo,  pp.  750.     Phila.   Geo.    Gebbie.      $2.50;  half 
mor.  $4.00. 

Farm  Book  (American).  See  Allen. 

Farm  Imflements.    .Sr^  Thomas. 

Farming  by  Inches.    See  Barnard. 

Farragut.     See  Montgomery. 

Fay,  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Norman  Leslie.  A  Story  of  New 
York.     i2mo,  pp.  394,     N.  Y.    Putnam  6r»  Son.  $1.75. 

Fells  ok  Swarthmore  Hall.    See  Webb. 

Feuenden,  S.  O.  Selections  from  Sermons  Addresses, 
&c.  Portr.  lamo,  pp.  267.  N.  Y.  IK  P.  Tom/insom. 
$2.00. 

FfonUcea,  Edm.  8.  (B.D.)  The  Church's  Creed  :  or.  The 
Crown's  Creed.  A  letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Manning.  8vo,  pp.  54.  Phila.  F.  E.  Remont.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Plchte,  J.  O.  The  Science  of  Rights.  Translated  by  A. 
K.  Kroegcr.  lamo,  pp.  505.  Phila.  Lippincott  &*  Co. 
$2.00. 

Fish,  Honry  O.  (D.D.)  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Ne^v  Ed.  Two  vols,  in  one.  8vo.  N.  Y.  M.  W. 
Dodd.     $5.50. 

n*8?f  Wm.  J.  Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards. 
Treating  of  Vine  Culture ;  Vine  Disease  and  its  Cure  ; 
Wine-Making  and  Wines,  Red  and  White ;  Wine-drink- 
ing as  affecting  Health  and  Morals,  ismo.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per 6r*  Bros.     $  1 .  50. 

Florence  and  Venice.    See  Taine. 

For  Her  Sake.     See  Robinson. 

Foreign  Missions.     .S^^  Anderson. 

Formulas  for  Strength  op  Iron,  etc.  See  Van  Buren. 

Foster,  J.  W.  (LL.D.)  The  Mis.sisslppi  Valley,  its  Phvsi- 
cal  Gcopjaphy,  including  Sketches  of  the  Topograpny, 
Botany,  Climate,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources,  and  of 
the  Progress  of  I>evclopment  in  Population  and  Material 
Wealth.  Illustr.  hy  Maps  and  Sections.  8vo.  Chicago, 
.S.  C.  Griggs  ir*  Co.     $3.50. 

Foster,  R.  S.  (D.D.)  Christian  Purity:  or,  l*hc  Heritage 
of  Faith.  Reraised  and  enlarged  Ed.  X2mo,  pp.  3(h. 
N.  Y.     Carlton  &»  Lanahan.     $1.75. 

Frank  Harvey  in  Paris.    See  Hildebum. 

Freemason's  Monitor.    See  Hall. 

French  Dictionary.    See  Gasc. 

French  Revolution.    See  Carlyle. 

Friends  in  Council.    See  Helps. 

Garden  of  SriCES.     See  Ruthcrf«)rd. 

Gasc,  F.  E.  A.  Improved  Modem  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
the  French  and  English  languages,  for  Every-Day  Pur- 
poses of  Travellers  and  Students.  AVtc/  ed.  With  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  24mo,  pp.  647.  Phila.  Lippin- 
cott &»  Co.     $x.25. 

Gates  Wide  Open.    See  Wood. 

Gerardy,  D.  Ccntaurinc.  8vo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Author 
(Am.  NeTvs  Co. J.     Pap.  25  cts. 

German  Reader.     See  Whitney. 

Ghost  Hunter.    See  Banim. 

Glimpses  of  Pleasant  Homes.  A  few  Tales  for  Youth. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  Authoress  of  **  The 
Life  of  Mother  McAuley,"  "  Happy  Hours  of  Childhood." 
"  Angel  Dreams,"  etc.  Illustr.  i2mo,  pp.  236.  N.  Y. 
Cath.  Pub.  Soc.     $1.50  and  $2.00. 

Gold  Key  (The).  A  Dramatic  Story.  Translated  fit)m 
the  French.  x6mo,  pp.  X12.  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co. 
$1.00. 

Golden  Spring  Series.  Vol.  I.  Behind  the  Curtain  ;  or, 
Lcelinau.     j6mo,  pp.  335.  Boston,  A.F.  Graves.  $1.25. 

Good  Measure.    See  Erickson. 

Good  Society.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Manners.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  de  .  .  .  xamo,  pp.  314. 
(London)  N.  Y.  Routledge  &»  Sons.     $1.75. 

Grandfather's  Nell  ;  or.  What  Happened  at  the  Toll- 
Gatc.  By  Author  of  "  Squire  Downing's  Heirs."  z2mo, 
pp.  363.     N.  Y.  R.  Carter  6r>  Bro.     ^1.25. 

Gnizot,  Mf  Lives  of  St.  Louis  and  Calvin.  Illustr.  z2mo. 
(London)  Phila.  Lippincott  «&•  Co.     $2.00. 

Hallf  Edw.  H.  The  Tourist's  Pocket  Guide  to  Seaside 
and  Country.  Being  a  Guide  to  all  the  popular  Watering 
Places  and  Summer  Resorts  in  the  U .  S.    With  Maps 
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Putnam's  Maoazlne. 


and  Distance  Tables.     N.  Y.   Cathcart  &*  No//,  and 
'Am.  News  Co.     i^i.oo. 

Hall's  Freemason's  Monitor.  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Lodges  in  the  State  of  Maiis.,  etc.  Boston,  ll^iiliams  ^ 
Co.     75  cLs. 

HamiltOD,  Rer.  L.  The  Future  State  and  Free  Discus- 
sion, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Action  upon  Them.  8vo. 
San  Francisco,  y.  //.  Cammany. 

Hans  Brkitman.v.     See  Ix:land. 

Haven,  Jos.  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,  izmo, 
pp.  502.     Andover,  IV.  F.  Draper.     $2.00. 

Helps,  Arthur.  Friends  in  Council.  Keiv  Kd.  2  vols. 
Z2m0|  pp.  625.  N.  Y.  y.  Miller.  $4.00. 

—  The  Life  of  Pizarro,  wth  some  Account  of  his  Associates 
in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Crown  8vo.  (Tendon)  Phila. 
Lippincott  <5**  Co.     $2.75. 

Herbert  (Lady).  Impressions  of  Spain.  With  15  illustr. 
z2mo,  pp.  272.     N.  Y.  Cath.  Pub.  Sm\    $2.00. 

—  Love  ;  or,  Self  Sacrifice.  iSmo,  pp.  202.  N.  Y.  D.  y. 
SadUer  &»  Co.    75  cis. 

Higginsoiif  Th.  W.  >Lilbonc.  An  Oldport  Romance. 
i6mo,  pp.  244.     Bos  Km,  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co.  $z.5o. 

Hildebnm,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Frank  Harvey  in  Paris. 
lUustr.  iSmo,  pp.  197.  Phila.  Prcsb.  Pub.  Cotnnt.  65 
cts. 

History  (English,  French,  and  American).  See  Thal- 
heimer. 

Hofl&nann,  Mary  J.  Alice  Murray.  A  Talc.  i2mo,  pp. 
490.    N.  Y.  P.  CTShea.    §2.00. 

Holoombe,  W.  H  (M.D.)  l-hc  Sexes  :  Here  and  Here- 
after.    i2mo,  pp.  277.    Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co.    $1.50. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Ethelyn's  Mistake  ;  or,  The 
Home  in  the  West.  i2mo,  pp.  380.  N.  Y.  Carleton. 
$1.50. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  Elsie  Venncr :  a  Romance  of 
Destiny.  z6mo.  AVt<»  Kd.  Boston,  Fields^  Osgood 
b*  Co.     $2. 00. 

Holy  Spirit  (Doctrine  of).    See  W.ilker. 

How  Lisa  Ix)ved  the  King.    See  Eliot. 

Hnghes,  Thomas.  Tom  Brown's  School  D.nys  at  Ruj?- 
by.  Neiv  Ed.  lUustr.  z6mo,  pp.  405.  Boston,  Fields^ 
Osgood  &•  Co.     5Z.25. 

Hngo,  Victor.  L'Homme  Qui  Rit.  Seconde  Partie  :  Par 
Ordre  du  Roi.  8vo,  pp.  352.  N.  Y.  AppUton  &»  Co. 
Pap.  $z.oo. 

Huntington,  Fay.  In  Earnest:  or,  Edith  Palmer's 
Motto.  z6mo,  pp.  2Z9.  Phila.  y.  P.  Skelly  &*  Co. 
f  z.oo. 

Hazley,  Prof.  T.  H.  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  A 
Lecture,  zamo.  New  Haven,  College  Courant.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Hymns  in  the  Dakota  Languac.r.  Edited  by  S.  R. 
Riggs  and  J.  P.  Williamson.  i8mo,  pp.  Z84.  N.  Y. 
Ant.  Tract.  Soc.     35  cts. 

In  Earnest.    See  Hunting^n. 

Interest  Tables.    See  Brooks. 

Irasulb  and  Other  Stories.  z8mo,  pp.  216.  Phila. 
Presb.  Bd.  0/  Pub.     60  cts. 

Italy.    See  Taine. 

Jesus.    (life.)    See  (1)  Life ;  (a)  Mimpriss. 

Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mt.    See  Sanderson. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  The  Ark  of  Elm  Island.  i6mo,  pp. 
288.     Boston,  Lee  &•  Skepa^d.     $z.2S. 

Kentucky.     (Reports.)    See  Bush. 

Lafofet,  Mgr.  N.  J.  Why  Men  Do  not  Believe  ;  or.  The 
Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.  From  the  French.  z8mo, 
pp.  25Z.    N.  Y.  Cath.  Pub.  Soc.     $z.oo. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Joseph.    Richard  Owen's  Choice.      zSmo, 

pp.  86.     N.  Y.  Eva$tg.  Knowledge  Soc.    45  cts. 
Language  (Origin  of).    See  Bleek. 

Lees,   Dr.  F.    E.    (r.S.A.)     Text-Book  of  Temperance. 

z2mo,  pp.  312.     N.  Y.  Nat.  Tem^.  Soc.     S'-So. 
Leland,  Ohas.  O.    Hans  Breitmann  *'  About  Town,"  and 

other  New  Ballads.     Being  the  "  Second  Series  of  the 

Jtreitmann  Ballads."     zamo,  pp.  62.    Phila.  Peterson  <&* 

Bros.    Pap.  75  cts. 

Lbtticb  LisLx.  A  Tale.  8vo,  pp.  94.  Bmtxm,  Littell  &» 
Gay.    Pap.  38  cts. 


Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  Pboplk.  By  Edt, 
Words."  Illustr.  z6mo.  pp.  vii.,  376.  (Log 
N.  TU'balsS^  Co.     $1.75. 

Life  of  John  Jamf.s  Audubon.  Edifeed  by  1 
With  an  Introd.  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and 
steel  from  the  painting  of  Inman.  8vo,  pp.  4 
Putnam  &»  Sou.     ^a.50. 

Little  Jack's  Four  Lessons.    By  the  anthoi 
day  all  the  Week."    z6mo,pp.  zzo.     N.  Y. 
A*  Bros.     75  cts. 

Lloyd,  Saml.  H.  Wayside  Thoughts.  161110,' 
Y.  Ik^iddleton.     ^z.oo. 

Longevity.    See  Smith  and  Griscom. 

Loring,  S.  E.,  and  L.  B.  Jenny.  Priziciples  ai 
of  Architecture :  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Churches,  Dwellings,  and  Stores  Constructed 
thors.  Also,  Descriptions  and  lUustr.  c^ 
Houses  after  the  French  System,  and  Wori 
Hc'uscs,  etc.  Sq.  folio.  46  folio  plates,  and  ] 
Chicago,  Cobb,  Pritchard  &»  Co.     ^za.oo. 

Luddcn,  W.    The  Thorough  Bass  School.     A 
Rtidimental    Harmony    for    the  Pianoforte 
Music  8vo,  pp.  irx.     C}ci\c.  Root  ^  Cady.    $ 

McClnre,  A.  K.  I'hree  Thousand  Miles  d 
Rocky  Mountains.  Illustr.  zamo,  pp.  456.  ] 
piucott  &»  Co.     $2. CO.  • 

McKcevor,  Harriet  B.  Breakers  Ahead  :  or,  '. 
ton.     z6mo,  pp.  284.     Phila.  y.  P.  SkeUy  ^i 

Malbone.     See  Higginson. 

Mastfr  and  Pupil  ;  or.  School  Life  of  the  Oh 
A  Story  for  Older  Boys  and  Girls.  {Prixe  S<r 
pp.  351.     Boston,  Lothrop  &»  Co.    %x.y>. 

Mayor,  Alfred  M.  Lecture  Notes  on  Physic 
8vo,  pp.  zx6.     N.  Y.  D.  Van  Nostrand.     $>. 

Meagher,  Thos.  F.  (GrezL  U.S.  A.)     SpeedMS 
cislativc  Independence  of  Ireland,  with  Memor 
by  Richard  O' Gorman.     z2mo,  pp.  350.     N. 
I  I  aver  ty.     $  z .  50. 

Men,  Women,   and  Ghosts.    See  Phelps. 

Mental  Photographs.  An  Album  for  Conl 
Tastes,  Habits,  and  Convictions.  Edt  by  Rob 
Small  4to,  pp.  80.     N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &•  Holt. 

Miller,  E.  P.  (M.D.)  How  to  Bathe,  zamo.  pp. 
Miller,  tVood  df  Co.,  OLndAm.  News  Co.    1 

Miller,  Sazn.  The  Life  of  Sam.  Miller,  D.I 
With  2  portrs.  and  a  copious  index,  a  vol 
Phila.  Clajctan,  //aJ^el/Snger  &•  Co.     $4.5% 

Mimpriss,  Robert  The  Life  of  Christ  harmo 
the  Four  E\'angelists.  A  Sunday-School  Lesa 
three  Grades.  z8mo.  N.  Y.  M.  W.  DmU. 
Each  20  cts. 

—  Teachers'  Manuals  to  Accompany  Less<»is  on 
Christ.    Three  grades.      z8mo.     N.  Y.  JW. 
Boards,  each  60  cts. 

Minnesota.    See  Bishop. 

Mississippi  Valley.    See  Foster. 

Missouri.     (Reports.)    See  Post 

Molly's  Bible.    See  Chellis. 

Monroe,  Lewis  B.  Manual  of  Physical  and  Vi 
ing  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Illustr.  zanuii 
Phila.  Co7vperthwait  &*  Co.     9z.oo. 

Montgomery,  J.  E.    Our  Admiral's  Fla|f  Abr 
Cruise  of  Admiral   Farmgut  in  Z867-8  in  die 
Franklin.     With  40   lUustr.     Large  8vo,   pp. 
N.  Y.    C7.  P.  Putnam  &*  Son.     ^7.00,  mor.  { 

Morford,  Henry.  Appleton's  Short-Trip  Guide 
for  i86<).  Principally  devoted  to  Ezigland,  Soo 
land,  Switrerland,  France,  Germany,  and  It 
Glimpses  of  .Spain,  Short  Routes  in  the  Eas^  c 
Collection  of  Travellers'  Phrases  in  French  am 
iSiao.     N.  Y.  Appleton  «Sr»  Co.     ^2.00. 

Morning  Star  Series,  zo  vols.  i8mo,  ppb 
(Edinburgh)  N.  Y.  N.  TibbaJs  &»  Ca.  fi. 
tainiup: :  little  Stories  for  Little  People.— -Skaol 
Youthful  Readers. — Fine  Pictures  and  nioelu 
Litde  Reading  Book. — Short  Stories. — Ycua 
I'icture-Book.— Fables  in  Verse. — ^MaggiefsW 
Harry's  Escape. — Eyes  for  Everythizig. 

Muhlenberg,  W.  A.    Christ  and  the  Bible  :  not 
and  Christ.     x8mo,  pp.  5a.    N.  Y.  A,  D.  ^. 
&*  Co.    Flex.  d.  40  cts. ;  d.  60  cts. 
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.  White  Pine  Sihrer  Mines,  Nevada.  Map 
Mines.  Towns,  Mills,  Roods,  and  also  the  Gcn- 
ng  Districts  of  Central  Nevada  ;  Distances  and 
M  with  Railroad  at  Klka.  N.  Y.  AtturicaM 
I.    In  Book  form.     $i.oo. 

Vrtridc  Jos;  The  life  of  John  Hanim,  the  Irish 
;  also  Selections  from  his  Poems.  lamo,  pp. 
Y.  D.  &•  y.  Sadlier  &•  Co.     ^1.50. 

g.  0«n.  A.  J.    Manual  of  Sicnals  for  the  Use  of 
BBcers  in  the  Field,  and  for  Militarv  and  Naval 
i2mo.  with  30  plates.     N.  Y.  n.  V^an  Nos- 
Roan,  ^5.00. 

issiox.  xSmo,  pp.  139.  N.  Y.  A*.  Carter  6^ 
>cts. 

IMEKT  (The),  after  the  Authorized  Version,  new- 
ted  with  the  Original  Greek,  and  revised  by  Hen- 
,  D.D.  Or.  8vo,  pp.  536.  (London)  N.  Y. 
V  &•  Sons.     $3.50. 

■om  the  Greek  Text  of  Tischcndorf,  by  George 
f,  D.D.  Large pa/ttr  ed.  Koyal  8vo,  pp.  570. 
\m.  Unit.  Assoc.     $^4.00. 

.  (Reports.)     5rr  Tiffany. 

F.        Clinical      Lectures     on    ^  Pulmonary 
Transl.  from  the  3d  German  Edition,  by  J.  L. 
SUM,  pp.  116.    N.  Y.   W.  Wo0d  (r»  Co.    $1.50. 
•S- 

1.  Rodien.  Beatrice.  A  Poem.  Sq.  iCmo. 
ij^pimcoit  6'  Co.     %x.<x>. 

ESLSE.     See  Fay. 

FAmLV."    See  Banim. 

roues.    See  Stowe. 

uu,*s  Flag  Abroad.    See  Montgomery. 

\¥at  Roinu'D  THE  World.    See  Coffin. 

H.    Hand-book  of  the  Great  West.     A  Rec- 
tdttics  and  Facts,  with  Practical  Suggestions  to 
V,  ttc      Maps.      8vo,  pp.   16a.      N.   Y.  Am. 
Pap.  $x.oo. 

FAKT  Laws.    See  Wilson. 

■m.  B.     A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cul- 
History  of  the  Rose.     A'etv  attd  Kev,  Kd. 
6ino.     N.  Y.  yudde^'  Co.     $1.50. 

Win  the  Coming  Man  drink  Wine  ?  z6mo,  pp. 
".  Nat.  Temf^erance  Soc.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

If .  Seers  of  the  Ages ;  or.  Spiritualism,  Past 
BL     Svo.    Boston,   W.  White  &»  Co.     $1.75. 

Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.  Svo, 
Providence,  Prov.  Press  Co.     $4.50. 

tobert  E.  (M.D.)  The  Roman  Catholic  not 
•True  Religion,"  not  "An  Infallible  Church." 
ula.    Lippincott  &»  Co.     75  cts. 

Catecihsmk  dk   Quedec      32mo,    pp.    144. 
.  Donahoe.    Pap.  10  cts. 

Izabeth  Staart.  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts. 
334.     Boston,  Fields f  Osgood  6r»  Co.     91.50. 

ND  Vocal  Training.     See  Monroe. 

\ee  Mayer. 

FK  of).     See  Helps. 

w  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vol.  43.  Svo,  pp.  674.  St.  Louis,  M'Kee^ 
6*  Co.     Shp.  $6.00. 

Z.  Life  Pictures.  In  Three  Cantos.  x2mo,  pp. 
3igo,  H.  N.  F.  Lenvis.     $1.50. 

ttTTMs  OP  Religion.    See  Clark. 

ic  Characters.    See  Spielhagen. 

Phthisis.    See  Nicmeyer. 

iQtnoiCS.     See  Fish. 

itXT  (Von) .  The  Origin  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 
om  the  German  by  E.  £.  H.  iSmo,  pp.  34. 
.  V.  Dutton  &•  Co.     75  cts. 

JtnsANS  fThe)'  A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
thor  of  "The  Scoul'*  Illustr.  ismo,  pp.  394. 
ipituott  b*  Co.     $1.50. 

IS  OP  A  Country  Parso.h.     First  and  5>econd 
vols.     i6mo,  pp.   444,  430.    Boston,  Fields^ 
*  Co.    Each  91.35. 

IBNCK  Op).     See  Fichte. 

F.  W.  For  Her  Sake.  A  Novel  Hhistr. 
9x.     N.  Y.  Hetrptr  ^  Bret.    Pap.  75  cts. 


Rocky  Mountains.    See  McOure. 

Ross  (Propag.  and  Culture).     See  Parsons. 

Rosenberg  (O.  G.)  Wonders  of  the  World.  Comprismg 
Startling  Incidents,  Interesting  Scenes,  and  Wonderful 
Events  m  all  Countries,  all  Ages,  and  among  all  People. 
With  over  1,000  illustr.  410,  pp.  518.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pub- 
lisAing  Co.     (By  subscr.)     94-5<>* 

Rosy  Dawn  Stories.  6  vols.  x8mo,  pp.  i6o  each.  "Rofr 
loxif  H.  A.  Young ^  Co.  Set  34.50.  Comprising — ^ITie 
Picnic  Party.— The  Little  Indian.— The  Violet  Girls. — 
llie  Water  Cresw  Giri.— The  Twin  Brothers.— The  Two 
Birthdays. 

Rulop  and  Ernestine.  i8mo,  pp.  84.  N.  Y.  Evang. 
KnoTttledge  Society.    45  cts. 

Rutherford,  Rev.  S.  A  Garden  of  Spices.  Extracts  from 
the  Religious  letters  of  the  author  ;  with  Essay,  by  Rev. 
A.  C.  George,  etc.  z3mo,  pp.  388.  Cincinnati,  Hitch- 
cock «&•  H'alden.     $3.00. 

Sabbath.    See  Brown. 

Sabrina  Hackett.    See  Saybrook. 

St.  Lot'is.    See  Guizot. 

Sanderson,  J.  fD.D.)  JesuS  on  the  Holy  Mount  xamo, 
pp.  878.     N.  Y.  A  Mt.  Tr.  Soc.    80  cts. 

fiangnr.    See  Statutes. 

Saybrook,  Emily  L.  Sabrina  Hackett.  i6mo,  pp.  351. 
Boston,  Lothrop  b*  Co.     %\.S'^ 

Safre,  Lewis  A.  (M.D.)  Practical  Manual  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  Club-Foot.  xsmo.  N.  Y.  D.  A/pleion  &•  Co. 
$1.35. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  xsmo.  N. 
Y.  Apfieton  6f  Co.     Pap.  35  cts. 

—  The  Surgeon's  Daughter.  x3mo.  N.  Y.  A^pUton  d' 
Co.     Pap.  35  cts. 

—  Waverley  Novels.  [Library  edition  in  6  vols.)  Vols.  5 
and  6.     N.  Y.  Apple  ton  *•  Co.    Each  $x.75. 

Scroixs,  Monograms,  etc.    See  Dearborn. 

Searing.    See  Vh^Vs  i^Sneid. 

Seers  op  the  Ages.    See  Peebles. 

Segnr,  Mgr.  True  Idea  of  Holy  Communion.  33nio»  pp. 
138.     N.  Y.  P.  O'Skea.     35  cts. 

Semmes,  R.  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War 
between  the  States.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  833.  BalL  Kelly, 
Piet  &>  Co.     95.00. 

Sexes  fThe) .     See  Holcombe. 

Shakespeare  Proxtirbs.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
X3mo,  pp.  96.     N.  Y.  O.  A.  Roorback.     Pap,  30  cts. 

Shining  Hour  Series.  8  vols.  i8mo,  pp.  160 each.  (Edin- 
burgh) N.  Y.  N.  Tibbals  &»  Co.  Set  94.80.  Compris- 
ing :  Sunday  Scholars. — Annot's  Pupil.— Lyc^  Boys. — 
Herbert  and  Hugh. — Cousins  Recondled. — Goldsmith's 
Widow. — Martyr  Shepherd. — Litde  Alfred. 

Signals  (Manual  of).    See  Myer. 

Slide  Valve.    See  Auchindoss. 

Smith,  Wm.  (LL.D.)  Student's  Old  Testament  Histor^r, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Capti- 
vity. With  maps  and  woodcuts,  xsmo,  pp.  7x5.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &'  Bros.     92* 00. 

Smith,  J.  V.  O.  (M.D.)  and  J.  H.  Griscom  (M.D.)  Two 
Prize  Essays  on  the  Physical  Indications  of  Longevity. 
8vo,  pp.  94,  1x3,58,  16.     ^.\.  W.  Wood&»  Co.    75  cts. 

Soathworth,  E.  D.  E.  N.     The  Changed  Brides.     x3mo. 

Phila.  T.  B.  Peterson  <&*  Bros.     9i-75  J  pap-  9»-5o- 
Spain  (Impressions  of).    See  Herbert. 
Spielhagen,    Friedrich.      Problematic    Characters.      A 

Novel.     From  the  German,   by  Prof.    Scheie  de  Verc. 

Author's  Ed.  xsmo,  pp.  507.    N.  Y.  Leypoldt  *•  Holt. 

9i-75. 

Statittes  at  Large  and  Treaties  op  the  United 
States  passed  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress, X868-1869,  containing  the  Public  Laws,  Resolutions, 
Proclamations,  Private  Acu,  Treaties,  and  Alphabetical 
List  of  Persons  in  the  Act  for  tlie  Removal  of  Disabilities. 
Edited  by  George  P.  Sanger.  Covemment  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  340.  Boston,  Little,  Brotvn  6r»  Co. 
9 1 -SO* 

Steam  Machinery.    See  Van  Buren. 

Sterens,  Geo.  E.  The  Queen  City  in  X869.  A  Summary 
of  the  Attractions,  Advantages,  Institutions,  and  Internal 
Improvements  of  the  Oty  of  Cincinnati ;  wiA  an  Esdiibit 
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of  iLs  Public  Charities.     With  2  maps  and  26  cxifpr.    x6mo, 
pp.  250.     Cincinnati,  (r<ro.  S.  Blanchard  &*  Co,     $2.50. 

Storrs,  R.  S.  (Rev.)  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  Union  I'heo.  Seminary,  February  14,  1869.  8vo, 
pp.  30.     N.  V.  A  m.  Fresby.  Rci'iew  Ojffice.  Pap.  25  cts. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beochcr.  Oldtown  Folks.  A  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  608.     13oston,  Fields ^  Osgood  &*  Co.      $2.00. 

.Stranded  Ship  (The).     See  Davis. 

.Student's  Old  Test.  Hist.    See  Smith. 

.Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.    See  Haven. 

.Su.HDAY-ScHooL  Speaker  (I'hc).  Comprising  Pieces  suit- 
able for  Sunday-School  Concerts  and  Fcstivius.  Collected 
.ind  arranged  by  O.Augusta  Cheney,  ismo,  pp.  x8z. 
Hoston,  Loring.     Boards  50  cts. 

Taineu  H.  Italy  :  Florence  and  Venice.  Transl.  firom 
the  French,  by  J.  Durand.  8vo,  pp.  3S5.  N.  Y.  Ley- 
poldt6>*HoU.     §2.50. 

Taintor's  Route  and  City  Guides.  Northern  Route  : 
Boston  to  the  White  Mountains,  I^ke  Memphremagog, 
Green  Mountains,  I^ke  Champlain,  Montreal,  and  Og- 
dcnsburgh.  iSmo,  pp.120.  H.^l.  TaiHtor  Bros.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

—  Hudson  River  Route.  New  York  to  Saratoga,  Lake 
George,  Lake  Champlain,  Adinmdack  Mountams,  and 
Montreal.  iSmo,  pp.  120.  N.  Y.  Taintor  Bros.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Li>nng.  New 
Ed.    x8mo.     (London)   l^hWz.  Li^/incott  &»  Co.    §1.50. 

— Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dyinpf.  Xnv  ICJ.  z8mo. 
(London)    Phila.    Li/*pincott  &*    Co.     §1.50. 

Temperance.    See  I^cs. 

Temperance  Speaker.  A  collection  of  Original  and  Select- 
ed Dialogues.  Addresses,  and  Recitations,  for  the  use  of 
Temperance  Org:uii2ations,  Schools  etc,  Edt.  by  J.  N. 
Steams.  i8mo,  pp.  288.  A'.  1'.  A'u/.  Tef/t/erance  Soc. 
75  cts. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Ballads  and  T.iles.  Standard  li- 
lustr.  Ed.  8vo.  (London)  Phila.  Li/>pincott  &»  Co.  $3.50. 

—  Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero.  Household  Ed. 
WithPortr.   i6mo.  \\<i-s\.ow.  Fields^  Osgood  &»  Co.  I1.25. 

—  Same.  8vo.  With  the  Author's  illuslr.  N.  Y.  Harder 
6r»  Bros.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Thalheimer,  Miss  M.  E .  A  Complete  Summary  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  History.  i2mo,  pp.  90.  N. 
Y.  Barnes  «Sr»  Co.     60  cts. 

Thomas,  J.  J.  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  M.ichinery,  and 
the  Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use.  With  sim- 
ple and  practical  explanations  of  the  I^ws  of  Motion  and 
Force,  as  applied  to  the  Farm.  With  287  illustr.  Z2mo, 
pp.  302.     N.  Y.  Judd^!'  Co.    §1.50. 

Thorough  B.\ss  School.    See  Luddcn. 

Tifikny,  J.  Reports  of  Case.-,  in  the  Court  of  Api>cal.s  of 
New  York.  Vol.  XII.  8vo,  pp.  547.  Albany.  M'm. 
Gould  &•  Son.     Shp.  $3.50. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.    Sec  Hughes. 

Tourist's  Pocket  Guide.    See  Hall. 

Transcript  Ai*pk\ls.  Vol.  VI.  The  File  of  Opinions  in 
Cases  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  March 
Term,  x868.  8vo,  pp.  xvii.,  380.  N.  Y.  Transcript 
Ass.     Pap.  Si. 00. 

Tronssean,  A.  1/CCtures  on  Clinical  Medicine.  Delivered 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris.     Vol.  II.    Translated  firom  the 


3d  revised  ed.  of  z868,  by  Rose  McCormack,  M.D. 
pp.  630.     Phila*  Lindsay  &•  Blakiston.    46.oo. 

Van  Bnren,  J.  D.|  Jr.    Investigations  of  Formulas  i 
Strength  of  the  Iron  Parts  of  Steam  Machbioy. 
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A  MARTYR  TO  SCIENCE. 


Mt  brief  residence  at  Rome  sufficed 
to  destroy  my  illusions. 

A  Frenchman,  a  student  of  medicine, 
I  hid,  Devertbeless,  remained  an  ardent 
diadplc  of  Catholicism, — the  faith  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  up  by  a  de- 
root  mother.     She  was  an  Italian,  and 
from  her  I  had  inherited  an  intense, 
passionate  nature,  and  capacity  for  be- 
lief^ which  my  father^s  nationality  failed 
to  neotralize.    From  liim,  on  the  other 
bind,  I  had  received  ray  education,  my 
profession,  and  a  certain  largo  habit  of 
thought,  which,  disdaining  all  lesser  in- 
toests,  personal  or  national,  occupied 
itself  exclusively  with  themes  of  uni- 
Tenal  humanity.    This  habit,  extremely 
characteristic  of  French  intellect,  con- 
cured, — ^perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing 
elfle,— in  making  me  an  ultra-montanist. 
Aa  an  Italian,  I  believed  in  the  Church 
^th  ardor, — ^because  I  believed ;   as  a 
Frenchman,  I  demanded  a  church  uni- 
Tcnal,  as  alone  worthy  of  attaching  my 
belief.    The  cause  of  the  Pope  was  for 
loe  identified  with  the  spiritual  cause 
of  the  world,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
«H5alled  Liberal  Catholics  enraged  me. 
I  could  understand  the  opposition  of 
DWterialists,  of  atheists,  or  even   Pro- 
testants.   These  all  occupied  a  radically 
different  base,  and  their  eyes  were  tum- 
^  toward  a  different  horizon.  But  that 


a  man  could  face  Truth,  and  Yolon- 
tarily  scrimp  his  vision  to  a  miserable 
corner  of  her  robe, — could  embrace  a 
principle  coldly,  with  the  mere  touch 
of  a  distant  finger, — could  pause  t« 
balance  motives,  and  haggle  over  the 
price  of  devotion, — this  was  as  incom- 
prehensible to  me  as  repugnant.  My 
own  sentiments  were  equally  incompre- 
hensible to  the  society  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  and  the  opposition  which  I 
constantly  encountered  served  not  a  lit- 
tle to  rivet  my  convictions,  and  fan  my 
enthusiasm  to  passion. 

My  father  died  almost  immediately 
after  launching  me  on  my  medical  ca- 
reer,— and  my  darling  mother,  tw© 
years  later.  In  my  unutterable  loneli- 
ness, I  lost  all  heart  for  my  studies,  and 
breaking  away  from  6cole  and'  hospi- 
tals, wandered  in  Italy,  seeking  t« 
quench  a  quenchless  grief.  There  I 
married  an  Italian  girl,  whose  hair  and 
eyes  reroiided  me  of  my  mother,  but 
who  expended  on  the  dream  of  Italian 
unity  such  enthusiasm  as  my  mother  had 
lavished  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  I  think  I  was  unconsciously  at- 
tracted by  this  very  difference.  Valeria's 
opposition  to  the  Pope  was  so  serious 
and  whole-souled,  that  it  seemed  to  in- 
vest his  cause  with  new  dignity,  and  in 
argument  with  her  I  acquired  increased 
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respect  for  my  own  theories  and  for  my- 
self as  capable  of  sustaining  them. 
Moreover,  at  the  very  moment  that  our 
intellects  were  most  at  variance,  we 
were  each  conscious  of  a  subtle  sympa- 
thy of  nature ;  we  were  animated  by 
tJie  same  feeling,  though  working  in 
different  directions.  Ilcr  antagonism, 
tl'.erefore,  never  irritated  me,  but, — 
when  the  more  profound  union  had 
once  been  established, — fascinated  me 
by  a  peculiar  charm,  and  led  me,  by  a 
healthful  transition,  back  to  the  ruiler 
antagonisms  of  practical  life.  For,  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  my  mother's 
lofty  confidence,  and  in  the  weakness 
ft>l lowing  excessive  sorrow,  I  had  begun 
to  secretly  <lespair  of  an  ideal,  which 
seemed  buried  in  her  all-devouring 
grave.  At  the  same  time  I  clung  to  it 
the  more  intensely,  precisely  because  it 
seemed  unattainable, — from  a  sort  of 
morbid  craving  for  whatever  had  be- 
come as  unattainable  as  my  mother's 
presence.  I  loathed  iicrllon,  even  for  the 
realization  of  mv  dreams,  and  over-ccn- 
oentrated  thought  threatened  to  degt^n- 
erate  into  a  sicklv  reverie  that  should 
presently  exhaust  the  forces  of  my  life, 
like  an  unnaturally  prolonged  sleep. 
New  influence  added  in  this  direction 
might  have  driven  me  insane,  while 
tiie  diversion  afforded  bv  Valeria's  coun- 
tcr-enthusiasm  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  active  defence  of  my  own,  roused 
me,  and  brought  back  the  blood  to  the 
surface  of  my  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
partly  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  led  me  to  Valeria, — and  she  saved 
me — my  noble  wife  saved  me  for  other 
destinies. 

We  returned  to  Paris,  where  I  re- 
sumed and  completed  my  medical  stu- 
dies, and  I  had  just  graduated  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  Italy. 

Four  happy,  healthful  years  had  com- 
pletely restored  my  mental  equilibrium. 
I  was  no  longer  an  extravagant  fanatic, 
prepared  for  a  cloister  or  a  crusade, — 
bet  still  a  tolerably  ardent  ultra-monta- 
aist^  pivoted  upon  the  theory  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Valeria's 
influence,  in  modifying  the  superficial 
exuberance  of  my  enthusiasm,  had  only 


rendered  its  energy  more  practical,  more 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  incarnate  its 
ideal  in  vigorous  facts.  Now  the  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived,  and  the  enthusiasm 
blazed  forth  afresh ;  all  interests,  all  con- 
sciousness of  other  ties  were  absorbed 
in  devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  1 
felt  myself  a  not  unimportant  member. 
My  fortune,  my  time,  my  life,  were  ill 
too  little  to  place  at  its  disposal,  and  I 
hastened  to  enrol  myself  on  the  medieil 
staff  of  a  regiment  of  Papal  ZoosTeBw 
Valeria,  who  had  always  reasoned 
against  my  theories,  was  too  conostent 
herself  to  oppose  me  in  putting  them 
into  practice,  but  she  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  to  Italy.  We  parted  it 
Civita  Vecchia,  I  to  go  to  Rome,  she, 
with  our  two  children,  to  Naples,  whoe 
her  family  had  formerly  resided.  She 
wrote  to  me  every  day,  but  after  flereni 
weeks  came  a  blank  of  tlirec  days  with- 
out a  letter.  At  the  same  moment  ar- 
rived the  news  that  the  cholera  was  ng- 
ing  at  Naples — news  which  rendered 
most  ominous  this  sudden  interruption 
of  the  corrosponctence.  I  obtained  lesie 
of  absence  and  hurried  south,  to  learn 
that  mv  wife  and  babies  were  dead— 
fivllen  among  the  very  first  Tictims  of 
the  pestilence. 

Stunned  and  heart-sick,  1  returned  to 
Kome,  anxioi:s  to  devote  myself  to  the 
cause  with  the  more  desperate  earnest- 
ness that  it  was  the  only  living  intereit 
left  to  me  in  the  world.  I  arrived  juit 
before  the  battle  of  Montana,  and  re- 
gretted that  fortune  had  not  assigned 
me  a  role  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  among  those  who  might  embrace 
a  welcome  death,  in  exchange  for  the 
glory  »>f  serving  the  Church.  Resolved 
to  approach  this  honor  as  nearly  as  po^ 
sible,  I  contrived  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  ambulance  corps,  and  ac- 
companied the  troops  to  the  field.  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that 
day, — the  third  after  Valeria's  funeral, 
— and  which,  as  my  first  experience  of 
a  battle,  assumed  to  me  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  an  Austerlitz  or  Watc^ 
loo.  I  only  know  that,  intoxicated  by 
the  novel  excitement  of  the  scene,  pe^ 
haps  by  the  mere  smell  of  the  gnnpow- 
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>t  tho  datica  to  which  I  was 
matched    a  musket  from  a 

0  had  just  expired  at  my  feet^ 
L  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
:;eived  a  slight  wound  in  the 
staggered,  fell,  and  fainted 
uppose  I  must,  at  the  same 
received  the  shock  from  a 
than  that  which  grazed  my 

1  experienced  some  concus- 
brain,  for  I  did  not  fully  re- 
ciousness  until  I  had  been 
I  to  the  military  hospital. 
tayed  a  week,  and  came,  for 
me,  into  near  contact  with 
iefenders  of  the  faith.  The 
tead  of  warming,  chilled  me 
y.  Instead  of  belief,  I  dis- 
pticisni ;  instead  of  enthusi- 
lage    and  eternal    quizzing, 

in  professed  martyrs  to  a 
e. 

alez-vous  ? "  they  said,  shrug- 
shoulders  at  my  indignant 
ces.  *'  The  ass  who  carries  all 
B  on  the  same  side  stumbles 
nose  To  each  man  his  busi- 
e  who  believe,  don't  fight; 
o  fight  cannot  be  expected  to 

rprised  to  find  that  my  own 
ame  affected  by  this  indiffer- 
i  more  than  by  any  influence 
had  hitherto  been  submitted. 
i  sneered  because  they  did 

but  these  men  precisely  be- 

knew  too  well.  The  cause 
•ended  so  exclusively  upon 
do  was  belittled  in  their  own 
resently  in  mine  also.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  the  drops  of 
d  lavished  so  heroically  at 
nd  when  the  gazettes  began 
;he  fame  of  the  victory,  repeat 
fpeeches  of  fallen  braves,  and 
lly  Zouaves  on  saintly  calen- 
id  have  blushed  in  the  dark 
ire  a  little  martyrdom,  a  little 

innumerable  little  apotheo- 
in  to  doubt  the  greatness  of 
made  up  of  such  infinitesi- 

easy  to  serve  ideas  in  which 
ased  to  heartily  believe,  but 
isible  to  fight  for  those  that 


have  become  to  us  the  least  in  the  world 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  Valerians  death  had 
unconsciously  disheartened  me  for  an 
enterprise  which  had  been,  however  re- 
motely, its  occasion.  Perhaps  many  of 
her  words,  whose  force  I  had  successful- 
ly resisted  during  her  lifetime,  now  re- 
echoed from  her  grave  with  more  pro- 
found significance.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  wavered  in 
affection  for  my  life-long  ideal.  Alarm- 
ed at  myself,  and  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reinvigorate  my  failing  faith,  I 
went  back  to  Rome,  trusting  that  the 
Holy  City  would  inspire  me  afresh.  Ap- 
pointed to  a  civil  ofice  of  considerable 
importance,  I  was  soon  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  magnificent  the- 
atrical display  that  had  so  long  dazzled 
my  imagination.  I  was  ini  tiated  into  the 
shameful  mysteries  of  cabal  and  intrigue, 
and  taught  the  precious  secrets  of  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  On  every  side  I  saw  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  duplicity  welcomed 
as  the  ablest  servitors  of  truth,  the 
grandest  professions  assumed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  most  vulgar  villainy,  ambi- 
tion glozed  over  by  degrading  humility, 
and  sensuality  all  the  more  disgusting 
from  the  saintly  robes  in  which  it  was 
paraded  and  but  half  concealed.  My 
faith,  already  enfeebled,  died  of  rapid 
decline,  stified  by  these  monstrous  fool- 
eries. Disenchanted,  revolted,  disgust- 
ed, I  resigned  my  position,  and  aban- 
doned the  Pope  and  his  cause  forever. 

I  did  not,  therefore,  enlist  under  Gari- 
baldi. A  tenacious  loyalty  to  the  mem- 
ory of  ideas  I  had  once  served  would 
always  prevent  me  from  more  actively 
attacking  them,  or  from  desecrating 
their  graves.  Moreover,  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  consequent  upon  my  disillu- 
sion was  so  tremendous,  that  I  was 
swept  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  both  sides  be- 
came indifferent  to  me,  both  camps  dim 
and  shadowy  in  the  distance. 

I  returned,  therefore,  to  France,  and 
settled  down  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
provinces,  to  exercise  my  profession  as 
a  country  physician.  After  the  accumu- 
lated anguish  of  the  last  few  months, 
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the  quiet  dullness  of  the  place  was  in- 
Unitely  grateful  to  me.  I  was  like  a 
bruised  swimmer,  tossed  upon  a  mono- 
tonous sandbank,  who  only  asks  to  be 
left  there  in  peace,  until  long  repose  has 
rested  the  aching  limbs,  and  blunted 
the  harrowing  recollections  of  the  ship- 
wi*eck.  The  incessant  excitement  of 
Paris  was  intolerable  to  me,  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  the  idea  of  revisiting  its 
troops  of  sympathetic  friends.  They 
would  proffer  venal  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  my  wife  and  children;  they 
would  congratulate  me  maliciously  on 
my  conversion  from  ultra-montaiiism. 
I  shrank  from  their  curious  eyes  and 
voluble  tongues,  as  a  wounded  man 
from  the  glittering  apparatus  of  the 
surgeon,  and  like  him  turned  over  my 
face  to  the  wall,  to  sleep. 

Two  years  thus  passed  away — two 
years  of  mornings  and  evenings,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  calm  succession,  like 
a  row  of  stolid  peasant  gleaners  going 
to  the  fields.  1  became  inexpressibly 
soothed  by  their  calm,  and  by  the  nice 
tact  and  exquisite  courtesy  of  Nature, 
with  whom  I  had  done  well  to  take  ref- 
uge. She  is  never  astonished,  she  asks 
no  impertinent  questions,  but  welcomes 
her  guests  with  even  suavity,  like  a 
liberal  host,  throwing  open  to  them 
drawing-room  or  garret,  as  may  best 
please  their  fancy.  The  growing  trees 
had  no  time  to  turn  round  to  look  at 
me ;  the  contented  hills  embraced  me  in 
their  arms,  and  let  me  pass  without  a 
word ;  the  grain  ripened  in  the  mellow 
autumn  days,  \mheeding  the  little  sha- 
dow that  I  threw  across  its  sunshine. 
This  preoccupied  indifference  of  all  liv- 
ing things,  which  would  initiate  a  mere 
vexation,  clamorous  for  sympathy,  is 
like  blessed  balm  to  the  sufferer  from 
a  profound  grief  or  mortification. 
Counsel  is  good,  friendliness  precious, 
while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  to 
avert  an  impending  calamity.  But  pity- 
ing words  over  an  accomplished  and  ir- 
remediable misfortune,  serve  only  to  re- 
vive a  useless  pain,  and  blunder,  like  a 
man  who  should  try  to  force  open  the 
eyelids  of  a  corpse.  Nature,  wiser  than 
officious  human  tenderness,  takes  the 


sorrow  coolly,  as  a  matter  of 
and  in  silence  buries  it  oat  < 
among  a  million  others,  already 
strewn  with  withered  leaves, 
presence  of  her  imperturbable 
during  the  blackest  days  of  fi 
Winter,  the  sufferer  becomes  ir 
inspired  with  her  unspoken  co 
in  the  final  return  of  Spring.  ' 
pie  of  the  village  and  the  fanm 
as  their  own  beeches,  reflectf 
upon  Nature  the  same  immoval 
They  did  not  disturb  themselvc 
me,  because  my  role  in  society 
evident,  respectable,  and  satii 
that  I  offered  no  foothold  fo 
curiosity  or  scandal.  I  had  been 
Providence  and  the  Faculty  c 
cine  to  cure  their  not  too  J 
rheumatisms  and  catarrhs ;  I  a 
myself  not  ill  of  my  busines 
asked  no  more, — and  neither 
nor  ex|>ected  personal  interest  o: 
ship. 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  I 
more  interested  than  formerly  i 
cal  reading.  Absorbed  entirel; 
books,  I  even  fancied  that  the 
apathy  which  sheltered  my  1 
growing  more  profound.  Thii 
mistake ;  the  thickening  of  th* 
that  shut  out  the  external  worl< 
denoted  that  they  were  about 
dense  and  precipitate  themselvc 
new  creation.  New  interests  w 
paring,  that  should  presently  cla 
my  nature  all  the  energy,  entl 
and  passion  which  had  once  1 
voted  to  the  old.  Of  this  I 
aware  in  the  following  mann< 
day,  among  a  package  of  books 
me  from  Paris,  arrived  a  pampl 
written  in  defence  of  a  new  the 
cerning  the  movements  of  the 
heart.  My  curiosity  was  excite( 
idea  of  a  new  theory  on  such  a 
subject,  and  my  interest  was 
means  abated  after  perusal  of  t 
phlet.  Exposition  of  this  theor 
demand  a  crowd  of  technical 
unintelligible  to  the  general  rea 
therefore  inappropriate  in  thi 
But  let  such  an  one  take  the  tr 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  tick 
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aniDgly  so  monotonous,  simple, 
to  understand,  and  then  reflect 
slight  elements  discoverable  in 
)  sound,  have  been  forced  by 
ntellect  into  at  least  twenty 
combinations,  and  afforded 
br  as  many  theories,  each  d&- 
1th  impassioned  earnestness  by 
it  observer.  He  may  then  real- 
hing  of  the  interest  which  at- 
>  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
— may  even  experience  a  sort  of 
ertigo,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
ition  of  a  world  out  of  noth- 
ring  to  the  paucity  of  the  facts 
lerved,  the  finesse  requisite  for 
rvation,  and  the  intellectual 
'  needed  to  retain  such  minute 
mces    before    the    mind   long 

0  think  about  them,  the  prob- 
le  of  the  most  delicate  and  in- 
iered  by  physiological  science. 
gaged  in  its  discussion,  the 
Beomes  hopelessly  fascinated, 
inoes  to  pirouette  about  an  in- 
>lnt,  that  is  neither  a  thought 
aterial  phenomenon,  but,  as  it 
efined  essence  of  both. 

nil  series  of  vital  actions,  each 
he  phenomenon  in  question  is 
inked  with  the  rest,  that  an 
ion  of  a  part  can  never  be  con- 
Bnal,  so  long  as  any  problem 
unresolved.  The  latest  experi- 
,  brooding  over  hitherto  neg- 
tails,  may  always  hope  to  light 
ne  clue  that  shall  unravel  the 
tanglement  in  a  different  man- 
reform  upon  a  new  basis  ideas 
iped  in  pretended  fi'xity.  The 
nt  caused  by  this  possibility  is 
fScient  to  stimulate  research, 
e  is  no  need  to  discover  an  im- 
practical application  for  the 

1  order  to  bait  the  interest  of 
inds.  These  would  always  be 
i  of  such  difficult  investiga^ 
ile  really  competent  students 
•remely  indifferent  to  all  lesser 
es  attached  to    the  discovery 

As  for  me,  I  had  been  so  long 
Arom  active  life  and  its  necessi- 
ny  professional  career  had  as 
too  facile  and  commonplace  to 


arouse  me  to  them),  that  the  impractical 
character  of  the  subject  constituted  for 
me  an  additional  charm.  I  recognized 
that  it  belonged,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  region  of  pure  thought,  pure  sci- 
ence, accessible  only  to  intelligences  re- 
fined by  nature,  and  enriched  by  su- 
perior culture.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  problem, 
and  the  solid  satisfaction  arising  from 
acute  intellectual  activity,  I  could,  in 
pursuit  of  this  theme,  experience  all  the 
subtle  pleasure  derived  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  personal  superiority — pleafr* 
ure  as  attainable  in  solitude  as  else- 
where, since  the  superiority  was  too 
real  and  unquestionable  to  require  the 
confirmatory  suffrage  of  the  crowd. 

I  abandoned  all  other  studies,  and 
threw  myself  impetuously  into  the  cur- 
rent of  these  newly-received  ideas.  I 
ransacked  my  library,  from  Herophilus 
to  Haller,  from  Galen  to  Helmholtz. 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  France  yield- 
ed up  their  tribute  to  my  excited  curi* 
osity.  And  the  theme,  shifted,  refracted 
from  intellect  to  intellect,  multiplied  it- 
self to  bewildering  complexity. 

Not  content  with  reading,  I  perform- 
ed experiments,  repeating  those  of  my 
predecessors,  and  inventing  new  to  con- 
trol their  conclusions.  "  With  my  own 
hands  I  stirred  the  soil,  fetid  and  pal- 
pitating with  life,^'  and  in  this  inmost 
intimacy  with  Nature  felt  myself  grow 
strong,  as  Antaeus  by  contact  with  the 
mother  Earth.  Thus  roused  from  my 
long  torpor  into  the  most  intense  activ- 
ity,— for  all  activity  is  slack  in  compari^ 
son  with  that  of  thought, — I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  facility  of  my  pres- 
ent surroundings.  I  was  anxious  to  pit 
myself  against  the  world  of  Paris.  I 
wanted  opposition,  contradiction,  in  or- 
der to  vanquish  them,  and  absorb  their 
force  into  the  glory  of  my  triumph. 
Moreover,  my  studies  had  now  reached 
a  point  where  they  required  the  assist- 
ance that  could  only  be  obtained  in  a 
great  city :  in  a  word,  I  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  the  sequel  should  prove 
desirable.  My  means  rendered  me  in- 
dependent of  my  clientUe^  and  I  left  my 
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patients  without  regret  to  the  care  of 
an  easily  procured  substitute.  It  is  so 
rare  to  alight  upon  an  interesting  case 
in  the  country  I  Nothing  but  rheuma- 
tism and  ^easles,  measles  and  rheu- 
matism, and  never  an  autopsy, — ^it 
is  as  monotonous  as  the  treatment  of 
fcyer  and  ague.  I  longed  for  the  vast 
metropolitan  hospitals,  containing  speci- 
mens of  every  shade  of  disease,  and 
affording  unlimited  opportunities  for 
auscultation.  Of  these  I  stood  especial- 
ly in  need,  for  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  physiological  experiment  must 
be  completed  by  pathological  researches, 
which  could  only  be  carried  on  at  Paris. 
To  Paris,  therefore,  I  came,  as  to  a 
new  world,  so  completely  had  I  been 
separated  from  it  during  the  two  last 
years.  It  was  as  if  one  of  the  spirits  in 
the  metempsychosis  imagined  by  Fou- 
rier, had  returned  to  the  brilliant  sphere 
from  which  death  had  driven  him  iu 
temporary  exile.  I  was  at  first  enchant- 
ed, intoxicated.  The  mental  activity 
which  had  seemed  so  intense  in  the 
sluggish  province,  needed  to  be  quick- 
ened fourfold  to  keep  abreast  of  the  in- 
tellects with  which  I  entered  into  rela- 
tion, and  the  consciousness  of  the 
quickening  affected  me  as  with  new 
wine.  But,  as  I  grew  accustomed  to 
my  new  medium,  I  became  again  subtly 
dissatisfied.  It  was  not  enough  to  be 
abreast  of  the  world,  I  wanted  to  be  a 
Kttle  ahead.  In  my  solitude  it  was  easy 
to  cherish  illusions  concerning  the  value 
of  my  own  work,  to  picture  myself  as  a 
mighty  and  triumphant  wrestler  with 
Nature,  capable,  by  his  single  strength, 
of  forcing  her  reluctant  secrets,  to  re- 
veal them  afterwards  to  an  admiring 
world.  But  at  Paris,  with  its  enormous 
condensation  of  intellectual  force,  I 
could  not  flatter  myself  on  the  solitary 
greatness  of  my  achievements,  nor  ig- 
nore the  collective  action  of  society. 
Whatever  my  attainment,  I  should  be 
forced  to  share  its  fame  with  a  hundred 
other  workers,  who  had  lent  me,  unask- 
ed, their  aid.  The  distance  between 
the  person  who  uttered  the  last  word, 
and  him  who  said  the  next  to  the  last, 
was  infinitesimal,  and  this  close  prox- 


imity annoyed  me.  I  longec 
brilliant  occasion  to  surpass  a 
temporaries  in  one  great  boui 
portunity  to  bestow  on  scieni 
manity  some  unique  benefit 
never  be  compared  with  thoa 
lated  by  lesser  men.  One  day. 
many  things  in  my  mind,  I  ei 
Bibliotheque  Imp^^riale.  8tr< 
past  the  grated  bookcases^  : 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  titL 
folio,  wedged  in  between  La 
GeofBroy  St.  Hilaire.  An  in 
impulse  led  me  to  demand  \ 
the  "  History  of  Vesalius 
Times."  I  had  no  particul 
that  I  knew  of,  to  be  interest 
salius ;  I  merely  followed  an  i 
suggested  rather  by  the  peci 
and  position  of  the  folio,  thi 
solid  rea8on  ;  and  this  whii 
hurry  me  out  of  my  lounging 
settled  myself  in  one  of  the 
and  leisurely  turned  over  th< 
my  book,  reading  a  line  h 
phrase  there,  until  I  alightec 
tied  upon  the  following  pasi 
the  rumor  spread  abroad  tbs 
had  opened  the  chest  of  a  1 
to  see  his  heart  beat.  And 
the  people  were  in  a  fury  and 
hissed  with  rage,  and  Yes 
obliged  to  flee  from  Spain 
power  of  the  Inquisition; 
say  that  he  then  made  a  pilj 
the  Holy  Land.  But  on  his 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  desol 
and  perished  miserably.  Hu 
VindicuB  contra  tyrannua,  re 
history  to  the  eternal  shar 
Jesuits." 

The  world  often  describee 
nuteness  the  material  framew< 
noisy  events  as  have  imp 
coarse  sensibilities.  But  it 
neglects,  because  ignoring, 
wherein  have  taken  place  th 
thought,  or  occurred  the  bir 
indomitable  ideas.  To  thi 
however,  such  outer  scenes  re 
tricably  associated  with  th 
that  has  sprung  to  life  in  tl; 
To  this  day  I  preserve  a  vivi 
tion  of  every  item  of  the  pla 
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tie  stoiy  of  Vesalias;  the  lofty 
^room,  with  its  confused  lining 
f-colored  books,  the  tables  crowd- 
eager  students,  the  broad,  deep 
7S  through  which  the  son  stream- 
I  from  which  I,  sitting  with  open 
Q  my  lap,  watched  the  shifting 
a  and  the  swaying  trees  and  the 
atrimmed  grass  in  the  courtyard 
For  the  story  seemed  to  have 
Id  of  my  inmost  soul,  and  touch- 
spring  of  a  long-hidden  desire. 
was  so  moved,  I  could  not  tell. 
■ne  would  open  to  this  whirlpool 
le  excitement  in  which  I  bad  fall- 
id  no  idea.  But  I  was  profound- 
dons  both  of  the  excitement  and 
odon,  and,  with  that  refined  epi- 
inn  of  which  intellectual  people 
ne  capable,  I  abandoned  myself, 
flie,  to  the  subtle  luxury  of  their 
tent 

leverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
ig  of  the  great  clock  and  the 
f  less  harsh  voice  of  the  gardien 
mnoonced  the  hour  for  closing 
«ry.  Still  wrapped  in  fantastic 
don,  I  descended  the  stairs  to 
jet,  and  followed  the  rue  Riche- 
the  boulevard,  there  to  mingle 
le  human  stream  that  endlessly 
(d  the  city  like  a  new  army  of 
Drifting  in  the  current,  I 
i  the  Bastiie,  crossed  the  Pont 
rlitz,  gained  the  Boulevard  de 
il,  and  continued  walking  to  the 
es,  to  the  avenues  Jena  and  Wa- 
nd from  the  Place  des  Temes,  all 
he  exterior  rampdrt.  And  as  I 
,  my  entangled  thoughts  gradu- 
lengaged  themselves  into  clear- 
:1  precision. 

biographer  of  Vesalius,  who  evi- 
shared    the   prejudices  of  the 
had    exerted    himself   strenu- 
to    disprove    the    calumny    at- 
to  the  name  of  the  great  ana- 
He,  like  the  rest,  was  blind- 
bat  vulgar  egotism  which  clam- 
prefers  the  interests  of  individ- 
.  those  of  society,— egotism  bo 
art-sighted  than  vulgar,  for  the 
id  abstract  interests  cared  for  by 
are  precisely  those  which  shall 


ultimately  affect  the  greatest  number  of 
individoala;  and  no  less  inconsequent 
than  short-sighted,  since  no  one  hesi- 
tates to  ruin  entire  hosts  of  individuals 
upon  the  faintest  chance  of  promoting 
the  material  interests  of  society.  A 
stock  company  may  immolate  hundreds 
during  the  construction  of  a  Panama 
railroad — a  sovereign  sacrifice  thousands 
in  the  contest  for  a  Crimean  peninsula ; 
the  hue  and  cry  only  begins  when  the 
savant  modestly  begs  permission  to  util- 
ize a  single  life  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  is  execrated  as  a  monster^ 
and  burned  alive  in  expiation  of  his 
crime.  Absurd  inconsistency,  trivial 
superstition  1  from  which  it  is  time  that 
at  least  the  scientific  world  were  eman- 
cipated. Long  enough  has  the  ignorant 
rabble  exercised  brute  tyranny  over  in- 
tellects towering  above  its  comprehen- 
sion. The  time  for  concession  is  past, 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  savant 
to  assume  the  sway  that  rightfully  de- 
volves upon  him,  and  declare  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  claims  to  the  supreme 
interest  of  the  search  after  truth. 

For  my  part,  therefore,  so  far  firom 
blaming  Vesalius  because  he  had  dis- 
sected a  living  man,  I  should  have  ac- 
corded him  most  profoimd  reverence  for 
this  proof  of  elevation  above  ordinary 
prejudice.  And  the  more  I  thought 
over  the  matter,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  accusation  was  weQ 
founded,  that  the  deed  had  really  been 
performed,  which  moral  cowardice  alone 
induced  the  glorious  criminal  to  dis- 
avow. 

My  brooding  fancy,  satiated  with  the 
image  of  the  great  anatomist,  began  to 
occupy  itself  with  his  so-called  victim. 
Who  was  he  ?  what  motive  had  induced 
him  to  surrender  his  body  to  the  scalpel 
of  the  master,  his  life  to  the  realization 
of  the  master^s  idea  ?  A  slave,  a  debtor, 
from  whom  the  ingenious  savant  had 
thus  exacted  a  pound  of  fiesh  ?  a  trem- 
bling poltroon,  forced  to  the  sacrifice 
more  reluctantly  than  Isaac  to  the  altar  t 
I  preferred  rather  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  favorite  pupil,  burning  with  entiiu- 
siasm  for  the  master,  joyful  to  particir 
pate  in  his  mighty  labors  at  the  cheap 
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ezpenae  of  his  own  lesser  life.  Had 
Yesalius  been  a  general,  and  be  an  aide- 
de-camp  before  a  rampart,  all  the  world 
wonld  have  applauded  him,  rushing 
vpon  death  at  the  word  of  command. 
I  myself  had  known,  by  a  brief  experi- 
ence, the  thrilling  impulse  to  fight,  to 
die,  in  behalf  of  a  cause.  Rivers  of 
bloo<l  had  been  shed  for  honor,  for  loy- 
aKy,  for  patriotism.  Was  the  desire  tor 
truth  less  ardent  than  these  worn-out 
passions  I  Could  it  not  rather  supply 
Mieir  place  in  the  new  world  about  to 
hQ  created  by  science?  What  could 
produce  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
entire  world,  and  more  forcibly  an- 
nounce the  inauguration  of  a  nrtw  era, 
t!han  the  voice  of  a  man  who  should  de- 
clare, "  I  refuse  to  draw  my  sword  for 
the  hideous  folly  of  war ;  to  surrender 
my  life  at  the  absurd  caprice  of 
princes ;  but  I  offer  myself  cheerfully, 
unreservedly,  as  the  instrument  of  Sci- 
CDce,  in  her  majestic  schemes  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  I " 

Hy  recent  studies  on  the  problem  of 
the  heart's  movements  brought  me  into 
peculiar  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
Yesalius'  researches.  The  tantalizing 
results  as  often  obtained  by  experiments 
on  lower  animals,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
inferences  that  could  be  deduced  from 
them  to  form  a  theory  of  the  human 
organism,  had  often  excited  in  me  a 
lively  desire  for  a  direct  experiment 
upon  man.  This  desire  had  hitherto 
been  smothered  beneath  the  mass  of 
conventional  ideas,  which  so  frequently 
overwhelm  our  timidity  and  enslave 
our  feebleness  in  endless  routine.  But 
the  daring  word  of  genius  had  now 
struck  the  chains  from  my  intellect,  and 
emancipated  me  from  the  slavery  of 
that  hesitation.  I — I  would  follow  in 
ttie  path  already  traced  by  that  bolder 
mind;  I  would  redeem  that  calumni- 
ated memory  from  disgrace,  and  enrich 
ks  glory  by  the  surpassing  realization 
of  the  original  conception.  /  would 
inaugurate  the  new  era ;  I  would  set  the 
example  of  supreme  herobm  in  science ; 
and  all  the  world,  and  all  future  ages, 
should  preserve  my  name  with  reverent 
'homage,  and  enwreathe  it  with  laurels 


of  undying  fame.  For,  that  tl 
of  my  motives  might  be  aboi 
cion,  I  would  perform  the  ex^ 
not  as  Yesalius  in  the  capacity 
omist,  but  as  the  victim,  volant 
voting  himself  to  the  transcen 
tcrest  of  an  ideal  cause. 

And  as  my  mind  leaped  np 
grand  thought,  I  felt  cheek  ai 
flush  with  violent  emotion, 
along  by  the  first  impetus  of  tb 
walked  as  rapidly  as  in  a  dreai 
ing,  unhearing  every  thing  t 
rounded  me.  Before  I  knew  w 
had  come,  I  felt  a  cool  wind  b 
me,  as  ii^  after  a  feverish  joun 
heated  road,  I  had  suddenly 
into  a  cool,  dark  cavern.  A.nd, 
out  from  the  brilliant  visions  in 
was  plunged,  I  found  myself  ah 
tered  within  the  gates  of  Pdro  1 
— the  city  of  the  dead,  of  tke  '' 
jority  to  which  I  was  to  go  ov< 
filmcnt  of  my  great  idea.  I  ^ 
among  the  graves,  and  read 
taphs,  the  reiterated  dreary  ex] 
of  disappointment  and  despair, 
deceased  had  been  passively  U. 
a  world  to  which  every  fibre 
hearts  was  clinging.  Not  so  wo 
my  epitaph,  and  I  began  to  coi 
less  as  a  witty  amusement  tt 
device  for  resisting  an  insidio 
that  had  begun  to  creep  over  n 
damp  exhalation  from  the  grav 
my  imagination  suddenly  pict 
itself  the  heavy  tombstone 
down,  down  forever,  on  the  cm 
Hd  beneath  which  I  should  be  1 
shuddered  at  the  picture,  I  ah 
at  death,  and,  leaning  on  an  j 
which  gut  in  a  tomb,  hid  my 
my  arms  to  shut  out  the  signs  c 
and  the  more  ghastly  emblems  ol 
tality  with  wliich  the  populo 
tUre  was  crowded. 

Baising  my  head  after  a  brie 
gle,  I  perceived  that  I  was  staz 
front  of  the  famoHS  tomb  of 
and  Heloise.  The  sculptured  I 
the  unhappy  lovers  reposed  side 
on  the  lid  of  the  stone  mauso! 
they  had  lain  for  six  centuries, 
mortalized  the  mingling  of  thdi 
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low.  TosTB  sprang  to  my  eyes 
ced  at  their  still,  peaceful  faces, 
smembered  my  dead  wife^  and 
ly  lost  children.  Death,  that 
id  them  in  its  hollow  caverns, 
ot  be  frightful  to  me.  It  was 
he  treasure-house  of  all  I  pos- 
lost  precious,  and  which  I  should 
)ten  to  reclaim.  All  the  loneli- 
1  longing  which  had  been  dull- 
abit,  and  lately  covered  over  by 
activity,  awoke,  and  cried  out 
itdy  within  me,  repelling  the 
leasures  of  this  world,  as  a  child 
for  its  mother  dashes  aside  an 
toy.  What  was  left  to  me  ii 
^  I  should  cliDg  to  it  ?  What  tics 
me  to  this  perfidious,  slippery 
To  whom  owed  I  aoy  duties  ? 
^ow  would  moisten  with  tears 
\  I  had  passed  out  of  sight? 
te  of  personal  interests,  I  could 
!Tote  myself  to  those  of  human- 
id  that  by  some  method .  that 
eoDoentrate  in  a  single  moment 
lie  achievement  and  its  reward. 
lU  were  the  enjoyment  to  survive 
e,  with  whose  report  I  could  ro- 
len  to  no  fireside,  for  whose  sake 
watch  no  eyes  brighten  in  sweet 
f  sympathy.  I  should  sicken  of 
If  an  hour,  and  my  hard-earned 
teould  become  as  dusty  and  life- 
those  ghastly  wreathes  of  im- 
s  hanging  around  Heloise^s 
So  desolated  love  joined  itself 
ess  ambition  and  ideal  enthu- 

0  consecrate  my  life  to  the  pur- 
9m  which,  since  then,  it  has 
served. 

resolved  upon  self-devotion,  I 
it  the  task  of  finding  a  colleague 
t  the  risks  and  glory  of  my  en- 
.  I  did  not  conceal  trom  myself 
3n  him  would  devolve  a  rAle  far 
fiicult  and  complicated  than  my 
?^m  me,  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
sxperiment,  was  only  required 

heroism  for  the  sacrifice.    But 

1  who  should  perform  the  opera- 
ist  possess  moral  courage  to  £Eice 
criticism,  perhaps  opprobrium; 
d  intellect,  already  habituated  to 
on  of  the  problem  in  question, 


and  impassioned  for  its  solution ;  great 
practical  skill  and  finesse,  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  profit  by  every  detail  of  the' 
phenomena  that  would  unroll  them- 
selves before  his  observation;  iron 
nerve,  that  should  remain  unmoved  by 
any  startling  peculiarities  of  the  case  in 
hand. 

The  necessity  for  uniting  so  many 
characteristics,  compelled  me  to  abas- 
don  my  first  hope  of  forming  a  commit- 
tee for  the  experiment ;  for  as  soon  as 
I  began  to  sound  physiologists  on  the 
subject,  I  landed  knee-deep  in  a  mass 
of  invincible  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions. The  scheme  was  too  new,  too 
daring  for  the  capacity  of  the  medi- 
ocrities which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
even  the  scientific  world.  I  must  dis- 
cover some  exceptional  solitary  enthu- 
siast like  myself,  able  to  appreciate  and 
embrace  with  joy  the  grand  opportunity 
I  offered  him.  To  the  search  for  this 
enthusiast,  therefore,  I  bent  all  my  en- 
ergies, and  knocked  at  many  doors, 
wherever,  through  the  windows,  I  be- 
lieved to  have  detected  on  the  hearth 
the  upleaping  of  an  inner  flame. 

It  was  astonishing  how  often  I  knock- 
ed in  vain  I  How  often  my  insinua- 
tions, my  suggestions,  my  direct  propo- 
sitions were  repulsed  1  I  appealed  to  a 
professor  who  had  consecrated  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  problem  I  pro- 
posed to  solve, — ^he  pooh-poohed  my 
scheme.  In  vain  I  tried  to  explain  my 
methods 'for  overcoming  its  practical 
difficulties ;  he  decried  them  all,  I  am 
convinced,  from  pure  jealousy. 

"And  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,"  he  added,  with  a  scarcely  disguis- 
ed sneer,  "  that  a  single  experiment  on 
a  human  subject  would  be  of  little  value 
until  its  results  were  controlled  by  a 
dozen  others.  And  I  doubt  that  your 
enthusiasm  would  prove  sufficiently  con- 
tagious, to  ftirnish  the  supply  for  the 
dissecting  table."  And  he  obstinately 
shut  his  ears  to  any  further  argument. 

I  disclosed  my  plan  to  a  struggling 
physician,  ready  for  any  adventure  that 
should  thrust  him  into  notoriety,  bring 
his  name  before  the  public,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  a  prosperous  dimtUe^ 
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Yet  he  recoiled  from  a  project  fraught 
with  promise  bo  sure  and  magnificent 
as  mine.  A  hospital  interne^  flushed 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  first  practical 
studies,  started  with  horror  when  I  di- 
yulged  my  ideas.  Many,  true  Parisian 
raiUeurs,  regarded  my  proposition  as  an 
excellent  joke. 

"  Aliens  done,  c'est  une  vieille  blague 
que  tu  nous  fais  lu.'^ 

And  all  my  protestations  served  only 
to  increase  their  amusement,  and  their 
determination  not  to  be  taken  in. 

A  few  eyed  me  suspiciously,  as  if  they 
imagined  I  were  insane,  and  one  old 
bourgeois  doctor  had  the  impertinence 
to  administer  to  me  a  moral  lecture. 
"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  preposterous  vanity 
which  induced  Kmpedocles  to  throw 
himself  into  Vesuvius,  and  Erostratus 
to  fire  the  temple  of  Diana.  I  recom- 
mend a  course  of  dry  cupping  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  to  relieve  your  con- 
gested and  over-excited  brain,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  a  decent  seclusion  from 
society,  that  you  insult  with  your  ab- 
surdities." I  flushed  red  with  anger, 
but  this  last  rebuff  warned  me  that  I 
must  change  my  tactics.  Like  all  re- 
formers, I  found  the  world  too  stiff  and 
rigid  for  my  purposes,  and  only  harmed 
myself  with  kicking  against  the  bris- 
tling pricks.  I  must  turn  to  a  new  gen- 
eration, to  early  youth,  and  find  some 
mind  still  unformed  and  fiexible,  that  I 
could  myself  submit  to  a  ftfr-sighted 
training,  and  cast  into  the  mould  of 
my  own  ideas.  The  opportunities  of 
which  my  contemporaries  were  unwor- 
thy, I  would  reserve  as  a  gracious  boon 
for  a  well-initiated  pupil. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  my  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  and  the  untiring  energy 
with  which  I  pursued  physiological  re- 
searches had  begun  to  bring  my  name 
into  notice.  When,  therefore,  I  proposed 
to  -open  a  course  of  lectures  upon  ex- 
perimental physiology,  my  friends  all 
encouraged  me  with  fiattering  assur- 
ances. 

'^  A  la  bonne  heure,"  exclaimed  the 
student  to  whom  I  had  once  addressed 
my  secret  plans,  "  something  sensible  at 


last.  I  trust  such  rational  ooc 
will  purge  your  head  of  its  magg 
satis^  your  aspirations  for  fiime 

I  smiled  stealthily  to  mysell 
thus  that  the  light  world  alwa; 
sures  the  austerity  of  our  resolul 
its  own  lightness ! 

I  obtained  the  requisite  oflic 
mission,  and  opened  the  coursi 
£cole  Pratique  under  the  best  a 
The  lectures  were  thronged  ft 
beginning,  and  the  interest  by  n 
abated  as  the  weeks  rolled  on. 
siastic  myself^  I  possessed  in  o 
degree  the  gift  of  communicat 
all  ordinary  subjects)  my  enthoi 
others.  I  aimed  less  at  impart! 
instruction  to  my  pupils  than  at  i 
ing  their  imagination  by  a  s 
skilfully  arranged  effects.  My 
ments,  therefore,  were  goyemc 
dramatic  unity,  rarely  sought  in 
fused  and  arid  expositions  of 
professors.  Now  I  led  my  audit 
the  inmost  laboratories  of  Nati 
revealed,  in  plant  and  animal, 
affinities  that  regulated  herproc 
nutrition.  Now  I  traced  some 
nervous  filament  from  the  qn 
unm  of  the  amphioxus  to  the 
hemisphere  of  the  mammifer. 
disclosed  the  ramifying  canals 
vast  system  of  circulation,  n 
from  the  spongy  network  of  t 
lusk  and  the  sluggish  lymphati 
reptile  to  the  brilliant,  boundl 
ries  of  the  double-hearted  ver 
And  always,  beyond  the  last  dii 
after  the  most  complete  reyd 
hinted  at  something  yet  to  coo 
higher,  unveiled  jnystery,  to  w 
this  grand  series  was  but  the 
As  a  priest  who  volubly  initL 
neophytes  into  the  service  of  t 
pie,  but  points  in  silence  to  ti 
court  containing  the  Deity  fo: 
the  service  is  performed,  so  I,  a 
most  magnificent  display  of  ani 
silently  indicated  a  concealed  b 
a  culmination  in  the  human  Ixx 
erto  withheld  from  our  curious 
thus  strove  to  suggest  an  ideal, 
a  time  incomplete ;  to  foster  an 
ous  impatience,  that,  stimulated 
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oqaisitions  of  the  past,  Bhoald 
>rward  irresistibly  for  the  greater 
if  the  future.  I  trusted  that 
all  my  auditors  would  be  found 
t  ^hould  divine  the  cipher,  and 
I  over  its  subtle  secret — one  intel- 
at,  carried  unconsciously  along 
rent  of  my  thought,  should  final- 
e  at  my  unrevealed  goal, 
ig  the  most  constant  attendants 
ectures,  I  had  long  noticed  one 
nan  of  about  twenty-two  yeara 

0  always  occupied  the  same  seat 
)  my  operating  table.  He  was 
abbily  dressed,  with  full,  intense 
i,  ravenous  face,  and  brilliant 
ffis  poverty  was  indicated  not 
'  his  toilette,  and  that  special 
unfed  expression  peculiar  to  the 

1  hungry,  but  also  by  his  absence 
I  the  private  classes,  and  re- 
l  assiduity  at  the  public  lectures, 
diligence  was  evident  from  the 
i  attention  with  which  he  fol- 
iie  experiments,  and  from  his 

of  taking  notes, — not  at  ran- 
ee most  of  the  students,  but  at 
►sen  points  perceptible  only  to  a 
already  in  possession  of  a  com- 
5  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
ttle  stratagem,  I  contrived  one 
ret  hold  of  his  note-book,  and 
prised  at  the  accurate  observa- 
le  acute  suggestions,  and  range 
rmatiou  indicated  by  the  mar- 
aeries.  Those  who  have  ever 
iced  the  delight  of  discovering 
llect — discovery  more  precious 
at  of  a  gold  mine — can  appre- 
le  eagerness  with  which  I  de- 
these  pages,  finding  everywhere 
ip  of  the  miud  I  sought.  And 
sfaction  was  redoubled  by  re- 
how  greatly  the  youth  and 
of  the  writer,  might  increase 
ilities  for  obtaining  complete 
ou  of  him.  I  was  not  long  in 
f  a  scheme  for  forcing  the  iuti- 
'  the  young  man,  who,  like  most 
idents,  was  evidently  as  shy  and 
a  he  was  poor. 

ay,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  I 
my  student  on  the  arm. 
and  enough  to  wait  a  moment," 


I  said,  ''I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

The  boy  flushed  and  drew  back  a  lit  • 
tie  with  aJl  the  haughtiness  of  a  sensi 
tive  person  ill  at  ease  with  the  world, 
and  expecting  from  it  nothing  but  re- 
bufifs  and  insolence.  I  fancied  that  an 
anxious  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that 
I  was  about  to  lay  claim  to  some  pay- 
ment for  lessons,  of  which  he  had  hith- 
erto ignored  the  necessity.  I  waited  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  had 
squeezed  through  the  narrow  door  of 
the  amphitheatre,  dismissed  the  loiter- 
ers, and  then  turned  to  my  companion 
with  a  frank  air  of  relief,  as  to  an  equal 
with  whom  I  could  refresh  myself  after 
the  fatigue  of  teaching  lesser  minds.  I 
saw  that  I  had  already  won  his  heart, 
before  I  began  to  speak. 

^^  I  find  that  I  require  another  assist- 
ant," I  said.  "  The  man  that  I  have  at 
present,  is,  as  you  know,  a  mere  ma- 
chine. I  need  some  one  interested,  en- 
thusiastic, capable  of  seconding  me  in- 
telligently. I  want,  in  short,  a  pupil. 
Will  you  fill  the  place  !  " 

Surprised,  overwhelmed  with  an  hon- 
or which  he  could  so  keenly  appreciate, 
the  young  man  flushed  again,  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  finally  only  succeeded 
in  answering  me  with  his  beautifhl  eyes, 
for  his  tongue  refused  to  speak.  I  al- 
ready loved  the  boy ;  alas !  how  he  has 
repaid  my  love  I 

"  It  will  be  a  mutual  exchange  of  ser- 
vice," 1  continued.  "  You  will  be  of 
great  use  to  me  in  my  preparations,  and, 
in  return,  I  may  be  able  to  initiate  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  art,  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  in  a 
public  lecture." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Guy.  He 
tried  to  speak  coldly,  but  he  looked  as 
if  he  longed  to  throw  himself  at  my 
feet  and  cover  my  hand  with  kisses. 
To  relieve  his  emotion,  in  which  I  se- 
cretly exulted,  I  patted  him  friendlily  on 
the  shoulder,  and  began  immediately  to 
discuss  the  programme  for  the  following 
lecture. 

I  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  new  assistant.  His  zeal 
and  ingenuity  not  only  seconded  my  re- 
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searches,  but  often  supplemented  them 
when  overfatigue  persuaded  me  to  re- 
pose. And  Guy's  personal  character 
proved  as  winning  as  his  intellect  keen 
and  reliable.  Before  long,  I  contrived 
that  he  should  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  I  invented  for  him  some  light  lit- 
erary employment,  by  which  he  could 
pay  me  for  his  board  and  lodging,  with 
an  inidgnificaut  sacrifice  of  his  time.  He 
acceded  to  this  arrangement  upon  its 
apparent  terms,  but  none  the  less  did  he 
pierce  its  transparent  motive,  and  tacit- 
ly devote  to.  me  his  whole  soul  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  he  considexcd 
my  delicate  generosity.  These  un- 
fledged souls  are  apt  to  throw  them- 
selves thus  away  in  exchange  for  the 
most  trifling  pecuniary  service,  and  tor- 
ment themselves,  moreover,  that  the 
compensation  is  so  mean.  I  smiled  at 
Guy*s  naivete,  but  none  the  less  turned 
it  to  account  From  the  foothold  thus 
gained,  I  rapidly  extended  my  influence 
over  his  entire  nature.  My  larger  ex- 
perience enabled  me  to  complete  his 
unflnishcd  thoughts,  to  sympathize  with 
his  scarcely  conscious  feelings,  to  subtly 
impress  his  principles  and  coordinate 
them  to  my  own  scheme.  Having  be- 
gun by  forestalling  his  material  neces- 
sities, I  continued  to  supply  the  finer 
wants  of  heart  and  intellect  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  became  habituated  to 
turn  to  me  for  every  thing,  and  to  re- 
ceive every  thing  that  came  from  me 
with  implicit  faith.  I  fed  him,  taught 
him,  loved  him,  and  all  with  such  art- 
fulness, that  he  felt  my  presence  in  his 
life  only  as  a  plant  feels  the  sunshine  in 
its  calyx,  conscious  of  no  intrusion  to 
be  resented,  or  tyranny  to  be  repelled. 
It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  conquest  of  a 
young,  ingenuous  nature  I  so  easy  to 
fix  its  impetuous,  unsuspecting  enthu- 
siasm I  I  marvel  that  these  exquisite 
relations  between  master  and  pupil  arc 
so  generally  left  uncultivated,  or  their 
charm  wasted.  I  almost  marvel  that  I 
did  not  rest  completely  satisfied  with 
my  life  at  that  time ;  with  its  arduous 
study,  and  its  growing  fame,  and  Guy, 
with  the  delicious  task  of  educating  his 
supple  intellect  to  my  ideas,  and  pene- 


trating his  nature  with  my  pei 
Only  the  loftiness  of  my  ideal 
fi*oni  making  womanish  ship^ 
this  episode  in  its  austere  vo 
wards  the  realization. 

As  Guy  became  more  and  m< 
petent,  I  delegated  more  and  n 
his  hands  the  preparation  for 
tures.  The  first  excitement  of 
them  into  train  was  past,  the  fi 
interest  dulled  by  habit ;  and  \ 
second  winter  began,  with  repe 
all  that  had  gone  before,  I  went 
the  business  almost  mechanically 
I  left  every  thing  to  my  assist 
shut  myself  up  alone  to  dream 
project  that  secretly  absorbed 
Guy  fancied  I  was  ill,  and,  as  : 
tions  slackened,  redoubled  h 
consuming  heart  and  brain  in  th 
to  maintain  the  course  at  the 
its  original  popularity.  I  was  i 
amused  at  his  demotion  to  such 
ary  considerations,  but  did  n< 
fere,  for  it  helped  to  serve  my  j 

Finally,  I  believed  my  pup 
fully  prepared,  and  decided  1 
moment  had  come  for  the  < 
revelation  of  myself. 

One  evening, — ^I  selected  the 
advisedly,  since  at  that  time  the 
ation  is  more  susceptible  of  imp 
and  further  removed  from  ihi 
influences  of  every-day  life, — ^I 
our  study.  Guy  was  seated  at 
and  working  in  his  usual  intei 
ion,  and  I  tlirew  myself  on  a  sol 
him. 

"  Guy,"  I  exclaimed,  **  it  tin 
look  at  you.  For  eight  hours  3 
not  stirred  from  those  books.  1 
kill  yourself." 

"  Great  loss,"  he  answered,  ** 
it  were  in  your  service,  and  du 
pursuit  of  knowledge." 

"  You  love  me  then,  Guv  ?  " 

"  Love  you ! "  He  rose  fr 
table,  and  coming  to  the  sofa, 
and  kissed  my  forehead,  withou 
as  in  France  men  can  kiss  each  < 

"  3Iy  master,  my  friend  ! "  1 
and  I  felt  that  he  was  mine,  b 
me  by  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
I  drew  him  before  me,  and  ran 
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gen  fhrongh  his  dastering  hair.  His 
afiection  was  pleasant  to  me,  independ- 
ent of  the  use  I  meant  to  make  of  it ; 
md  I  almost  experienced  a  feminine  de- 
siie  to  trifle  with  it  for  a  moment,  as 
one  shifts  a  diamond  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  to  watch  its  changing  flame. 

^How  much  do  yoa  love  mo  ?  as  the 
children  say.  What  would  you  do  for 
me?" 

"I  would  die  for  you ! "  he  answered 
Tehemently. 

That  is  the  first  thing  youth  erer 
thmks  o£  From  very  fullness  of  life, 
it  can  afibrd  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  death. 

**TQt;  that  i^  unnecessary.  But 
would  you  do  any  thing  I  asked  of  you 
as  a  personal  favor  ? " 

"Only  try  me.  I  would  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  you." 

^TeMtf  suppose  that  I  was  dying 
King  Arthur  and  you  my  squire.  Would 
yoQ  hesitate  to  fling  away  Excalibur  at 
my  command  ?  " 

"  The  paltry  bauble  I  What  thought 
could  I  have  to  waste  upon  it  while  you 
were  dying?" 

^  Bat  suppose  this  obedience  did  not 
Boffice  to  release  me.  Suppose  that,  in 
oy  agony,  I  prayed  you  to  drive  your 
own  sword  into  my  heart  to  set  me  free. 
Would  you  do  it  ? " 

He  hesitated    a    moment.      "  That 
Would  be  a  terrible  prayer ;  yet  if  you 
Were  sufiering,  and  I  knew  that  you 
must  die,  I  would  do  even  that  for  you." 
"  You  have  said  it,"  I  cried,  and  leap- 
ed to  my  feet  in  UDControllablc  excite- 
ment.  "  I  have  a  request  to  make  you,  I 
have  a  prayer  that  you  only  can  fulfil. 
Swear  that  you  will  grant  it — ^swear  by 
all  your  love  for  me,  by  all  the  gratitude 
which  you  profess,  and  for  which  I  shall 
never  claim  other    return — swear  that 
you  will  do  what  I  am  about  to  bid 
you ! " 

I  savr  that  Guy  was  disquieted  by  my 
words  and  manner.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing with  the  bold  confidence  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  ho  recoiled  from  the 
revelation  that  pressed  urgently  on  ray 
lips. 
"  Take  care,"  he  said,  "  your  eyes  are 


glittering  as  if  you  had  a  fever.  Let  us 
stop  talking  about  this  till  to-morrow." 

The  upstart  boy,  thus  to  dare  to  pa- 
tronize mo  with  his  foresight  and  pro- 
tection— me^  who  had  taught  him  all  he 
knew,  and  who  was  about  to  ofler  him 
a  place  on  my  giddy  pinnacle  of  immor- 
tal fame  I  I  was  intensely  angry,  but 
succeeded  in  controlling  myself,  for  I 
felt  that  an  untimely  explosion  of  vio- 
lence might  ruin  all.  I  passed  my  hand 
over  my  ^yes,  as  if  to  blur  the  glitter 
that  had  alarmed  Quy's  scrupulous  fee- 
bleness, and  sat  down  quietly  again. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Guy,"  I  said, 
"  I  have  been  waiting  so  long  for  an  op- 
portunity to  execute  a  certain  scheme 
of  mine,  that  I  cannot  help  being  a  little 
excited  when  this  opportunity  seems  at 
last  within  my  reach." 

*^What  kind  of  a  scheme  ?"  asked  Guy. 

"  A  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science  in  which  we  are  both  so  in- 
terested." 

"  Oh,"  said  Guy,  with  an  air  of  relief^ 
"  you  know  how  you  can  rely  upon  me 
for  any  undertaking  in  that  direction." 

*^  I  should  think  so,  especially  when  it 
concerns  the  problem  upon  which  we 
have  both  been  so  long  engaged — ^the 
movements  of  the  heart" 

**  What  I "  he  exclaimed  with  delight. 
**  You  have  discovered  something  new 
for  that  I  Shall  I  ever  cease  to  admire 
your  masterly  ingenuity.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  want  to  send  me  to  Africa 
to  capture  a  live  rhinoceros  ?  I  will  set 
out  to-morrow." 

**  What  would  be  the  use !  All  the 
information  that  can  be  gained  by  ex- 
periment on  the  higher  mammifers  is 
already  ours.  Since  the  problem  derives 
the  greatest  part  of  its  interest  from  its 
application  to  man,  it  is  on  man  that 
the  new  experiment  should  be  perform- 
ed." 

"Ah,  yes,"  sighed  Guy;  "we  are 
always  tripping  up  against  this  impos- 
sibility." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  resolved  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  performed  on  man." 

Guy  started,  then  laughed.  "Oh  I 
you  are  joking,"  he  said. 
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"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  have 
even  selected  the  subject.'' 

"  Eh  I  well,  since  you  are  so  deter- 
mined, you  may  dissect  me  when  you 
choose.  Only  I  warn  you  of  difficulties 
with  the  tribunals  afterwards." 

*^  I  leave  you  to  settle  with  them.  It 
is  not  you,  but  myself,  who  is  to  be  the 
subject ;  and  you  must  perform  the  ex- 
periment." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  with 
which  I  made  this  momentous  revela- 
tion of  my  purpose.  But  we  are  always 
on  the  level  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  have  attained,  and  they  do 
not  seem  as  awful  as  when  viewed  from 
the  distance. 

Guy  did  not  at  all  believe  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  half  an  hour^s  impetuous 
talking  was  needed  to  convince  him  of 
the  reality  and  fixedness  of  my  resolve. 
Then  he  tried  to  reason  with  me. 

"Your  experiment  will  be  utterly 
useless,"  he  said  ;  "  because  death  will 
ensue  almost  immediately  after  the  chest 
is  opened.  And  during  the  few  seconds 
that  might  intervene  for  observation, 
the  heart  would  beat  too  rapidly  to 
render  observation  possible." 

"  I  have  devised  means  for  palliating 
all  these  difficulties,"  I  answered  eagerly. 
"  In  the  first  j^lace,  the  last  act  of  the 
experiment  must  be  preceded  by  the 
administration  of  woorara,  to  slacken 
the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action.  In 
the  second  place,  I  do  not  propose  to 
open  the  chest  with  the  bistoury.  The 
operation,  even  though  aided  by  chlo- 
roform, would  cause  too  violent  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system.  But  I  intend  to 
bum  through  gradually,  by  successive 
applications  of  caustic,  as  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  opening  hepatic  cysts.  Deep- 
seated  adhesions  would  form  and  shut 
out  the  lungs  securely,  and  thus  proba- 
bly obviate  the  necessity  for  artificial 
respiration.  The  pericardium  would 
be  reached  with  comparatively  little 
disturbance,  and  once  exposed,  the 
operator  would  be  able  to  make  a  first 
and  important  series  of  observations, 
before  proceeding  fiarther.  Finally,  he 
would  rend  the  pericardium,  and  arrive 
directly  at  the  heart  itself  " 


'*  And  kill  you  1 "  cried  Guy. 

'*  I  should  die,"  I  answered  con 
ly,  *'  as  men  have  died  after  inoc 
themselves  with  the  plague ;  oi 
death  would  be  more  glorious,  1 
incurred  for  pure  science,  and 
of  a  certainty.  It  is  precisely  < 
account  that  the  act  will  insure 
names  the  honor  and  reverend 
future  generations." 

"  Nonsense.  You  will  be  piti 
suicide  and  madnum,  and  I  s] 
hung  at  the  next  assizes." 

"  Coward  1  traitor  I "  I  burst  i 
ungovernable  passion.      "  Thi$ 
extent  of  your  devotion,  then  I 
your   narrow  calculations   and 
reckonings  1      You,  the    one   b 
whom  I  trusted,  the  one  friend  I 
the  world  capable  of  appreciatii 
Oh,  shame  on  such  ingratitude  I  C 
erable  me,  doomed  to  such  disa] 
ment  I " 

He  was  deeply  hurt  I  saw 
had  made  some  impression  up 
hard  skepticism  with  which  the 
had  incased  a  naturally  generous 
and  pressed  my  advantage.  I 
out  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  rea 
prayers,  entreaty.  I  wrestled  wi 
as  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;  th 
waned  on  our  hot  conversatio: 
finally,  towards  three  o'clock,  wl 
gray  dawn  began  to  point  weii 
the  East,  I  gained  the  victory, 
promised  to  fulffi  my  wish,  at  wl 
risks  to  himself,  and  with  the  ce 
of  sacrificing  my  life  in  the  expei 
On  the  spot,  I  drew  up  a  paper  i 
ing  that  the  operation  should 
been  performed  at  my  express 
mand,  and  stated  the  reasons  i 
To  this  document,  I  trusted  to 
in  the  country  the  signature  < 
witnesses  sufficiently  incurious  t 
without  reading. 

For  it  was  decided  that,  for  tl: 
of  greater  secrecy  and  conveniei 
should  withdraw  to  the  country, 
selected  a  locality  about  four  hou 
tance  from  Paris,  where  we  wen 
unknown.  These  details  settle 
separated  for  sleep. 

But  I  think  neither  of  us  clofi 
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I  tyathat  night ;  and  Guy  was  so  pale 
!  and  haggard  the  next  morning,  that  I 
haidly  knew  him.  During  the  week 
that  we  remained  at  Paria,  making  pre- 
pintions  for  our  departure,  lie  hardly 
ate,  or  slept,  or  spoke,  but  seemed  to 
waste  and  droop  like  a  man  in  the 
dutch  of  a  fiend.  I  became  anxious.  I 
WIS  afriid  he  would  fall  ill,  and  thus  be 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  his 
(latr. 

« 

However,  we  managed  to  leave  the 
dtj  without  accident,  and  installed  our- 
selves in  the  lonely  dwelling  I  had  rent- 
ed. We  hired  an  old  woman  from  the 
Tillage  to  take  charge  of  our  housekeep- 
iog,  and  then  devoted  ourselves  to  our 
work  We  engaged  in  a  preliminary 
aeries  of  experiments,  through  which, 
as  through  a  suite  of  lesser  apartments 
leading  to  the  throne-room,  we  were  to 
approach  the  act  that  should  crown 
them  all 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  l)een 
mj  pnpil,  I  found  Guy  nervous,  mala- 
dmL  He  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of 
blood.  The  straggling  of  a  pigeon,  or 
the  yelp  of  a  dog,  seemed  to  make  him 
sick,  and  a  hundred  times  he  laid  down 
his  scalpel  as  if  unable  to  proceed.  He 
was  like  a  neophyte,  and  a  prey  to  the 
sentimental  horrors  of  which,  up  to  this 
time,  his  absorbed  intellect  had  been 
qoite  unconscious.  I  trembled.  If  his 
oerre  should  fail  him  when  it  became 
«y  torn,  and  the  whole  costly  experi- 
nient  be  thrown  away  through  some 
"wkrrardness  on  his  part !  I  was  furi- 
ous at  the  very  idea,  and  told  him  so. 

"I  will  haunt  you  forever  if  you  fail," 
I  said,  savagely. 

'*You  will    in  any  case,"  answered 
Gny,  sighing  heavily. 

But  at  my  instances,  be  tried  to  rouse 
Mmself  from  this  inexplicable  languor, 
tnd  to  drill  hand  and  eye  to  exquisite 
precision.  I  watched  him  severely.  I 
refused  to  pardon  the  least  blunder.  I 
trained  him  for  this  last  trial,  as  men 
train  horses  for  the  winning  race.  Guy 
was  really  an  able  physiologist,  and  his 
skill  only  needed  finishing  touches  to 
be  as  effective  as  was  possible  in  the 
actual  condition  of  science.    After  two 


or  three  weeks  I  was  satisfied,  and  bade 
him  prepare  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
last  experiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  the  su- 
preme moment  of  my  life.  I  sat  at  the 
windows  of  an  inner  room,  waiting  for 
Guy,  and  looked  out  over  the  valley 
that  basked  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  September — one 
of  those  perfect  days  at  the  prime  of 
the  year,  when  life  has  reached  its  cul- 
mination, and  pauses  in  the  fullness  of 
its  own  content.  The  air,  ripe  and 
balmy,  purged  of  the  rawness  of  Spring 
and  the  violent  heat  of  Summer,  was  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  faintest  £rost,  and 
restored  to  such  perfection  as  mortals 
might  breathe  after  the  regeneration  of 
the  earth.  The  grain  had  been  gather- 
ed in,  but  the  unfallen  fruit  still  weigh- 
ed down  the  orchards,  and  absorbed  the 
sunlight  for  its  mellowing  juices.  The 
first  press  of  the  harvest  season  was 
over,  the  second  had  not  yet  begun ;  for 
one  precious  moment  man  and  nature 
paused  together,  and  surveyed  the  long 
ascent  by  which  the  year  had  climbed 
to  these  high  table-lands  of  peace — 
not  innocent  peace,  ignorant  of  aption, 
but  the  peaee  of  victory  after  conflict, 
of  repose  after  strife,  of  maturity  enter- 
ing upon  its  rewards.  In  the  perfection 
of  these  sunful  days,  all  possibility  of 
change  seemed  to  have  been  outgrown, 
left  far  behind  in  an  old,  wearisome  exist- 
ence of  long  ago.  The  world  had  en- 
tered upon  an  eternal  blessedness,  and 
the  jaspar  walls  of  heaven  shut  it  out 
from  harm  forever,  like  coral  reefs  en- 
circling a  lagoon  in  the  Pacific  seas. 
Only  by  remembering  the  years  that  had 
been  before,  and  the  years  that  should 
follow  after,  could  the  reluctant  mind 
convince  itself  that  this  seeming  eter- 
nity was  frail ;  "that  whoso  lingered 
too  long  among  the  splendors  of  Sep- 
tember, would  be  surely  overtaken  by 
treacherous  frost,  and  biting  winter 
winds;  that  there  were  but  one  wav 
to*  escape  the  revolting  decline  fron) 
this  pinnacle  of  life — ^to  die.  That  was 
ray  secret.  I  alone,  of  all  who  shivered 
at  approaching  Winter,  had  learned  how 
to  escape.    For  me,  not  only  the  year. 
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b«t  life  itself,  should  cease  at  its  pinna- 
cle, reftising  to  go  down  to  a  lower 
place,  as  a  dethroned  being  prefers 
death  to  miserable  exile.  And  with 
these  thoughts,  I  felt  myself  possessed 
by  an  unutterable  calm,  such  as  comes 
to  fever-patients  when  they  are  dying. 

The  first  day  of  the  experiment  little 
was  to  be  done.  I  called  Guy,  who  lin- 
gered in  the  laboratory,  and  bade  him 
apply  the  first  layer  of  caustic  to  my 
breast,  oyer  the  heart.  The  little  opera- 
tion required  small  skill,  and  this  was 
fortunate,  for  Guy's  hand  trembled  so 
violently,  that  a  delicate  manipulation 
would  have  been  ruined.  A  drop  of 
the  paste  fell  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  burned  a  hole  entire- 
ly through. 

"  Look,  Guy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  through 
such  a  window  shall  you  soon  gaze  at 
the  central  mystery  of  life.  I  almost 
envy  you  the  opportunity." 

"  Oh  I  "  he  cried,  "  if  you  would  but 
take  it !  If  you  would  but  use  me  for 
your  experiment,  and  spare  me  this 
dreadful  trial  I " 

He  had  urged  this  exchange  from  tho 
beginning,  but  of  course  I  would  not 
consent.  What  I  give  up  my  great 
chance  for  immortality,  surrender  my 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  science 
and  the  world?  No,  indeed;  I  was 
already  generous  in  sharing  my  achieve- 
ment, in  trusting  the  preservation  of  my 
fame  to  even  my  most  loyal  friend.  Be- 
yond that  it  were  folly,  madness,  to 

go. 
"Nonsense,"  I  replied   therefore  to 

this  senseless  entreaty.    **  That  question 

has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Bah  I  that  caustic  burns." 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  three  or  four 
days  before  renewing  the  caustic  to 
deepen  the  eschar  made  by  the  first  ap- 
plication. This  delay  gradually  became 
intolerable  to  me,— the  more,  that  Guy 
prolonged  it  on  a  multitude  of  trivial 
pretexts.  I  was  finally  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  direction  of  afiairs,  and  order 
him  to  proceed. 

He  began  to  prepare  some  Vienna 
paste,  but  in  a  slow,  dawdling  manner 
that  irritated  my  nerves  to  the  last  de- 


gree. I  snatched  the  cap  firom  1 

and  stirred  the  caustic  mysell 

"  How  many  centuries  have 
Socrates,"  I  remarked,  ^  for  his  tl 
pretence  of  drinking  the  hemloc 
tarily.  In  future  ages  men  will 
ber  with  greater  admiration  hoi 
my  own  hand,  prepared  the  ins 
of  my  death.  Do  not  forget  to 
this  circumstance  in  your  no 
add  that  my  hand  did  not  tren 

I  gave  the  caustic  to  Goy ;  b 
same  moment  the  door  opened 
us,  and  he  sprang  forward  wit 
den  cry,  dashing  the  cup  in  p 
the  floor.  I  turned  in  angry  «a 
the  interruption,  and  saw  t 
standing  in  the  room.  They  v 
feet  strangers  to  me,  but  came 
immediately  and  saluted  me  ^ 
friendly  courtesy  of  old  acqiu 
I  even  fancied  that  I  detected 
crable  softness  in  their  manner 
physicians  sometimes  assume  i 
ing  to  sick  people.  One  of 
truders  took  my  passive  han< 
and  shook  it  with  unnecessary 
ity,  contriving,  I  think,  at  the  si 
.  to  slip  his  fingers  on  my  wrist, , 
the  pulse. 

My  instinct  was  decidedly  in 
kicking  these  impertinent  felloi 
stairs.  But  so  strong  is  the  infi 
civilized  habit,  that  I  restraine 
to  a  freezing  politeness,  inqr 
what  I  might  be  indebted  for 
or,  &c. 

"These  gentlemen  are  fri 
mine,"  interposed  Guy,  who  ha 
ed  on  the  floor  to  pick  up  th< 
fragments  of  the  cu2>,  and  who 
look  at  me  as  he  spoke.  "*[ 
amateurs  in  our  science,  and  i 
much  interested  in  examining 
boratory  that  we  have  install 
But  since  they  have  taken  a  1< 
ney,  and  must  bo  hungry,  I  I 
had  better  first  order  the  ddjeu 

"  The  devil  1 "  I  muttered  i 
But  at  the  same  moment  I  rcfie 
these  visitors  with  their  conger 
might  serve  opportunity  as  wil 
the  experiment, — even  be  usefi 
rccting  any   possible  awkwar 
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Qgy'g  manipiiIatiQii.  I  therefore  ad- 
diosed  them  in  a  tone  of  cordial  hos- 
pitality. 

[  '^  We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
i  some  reaearchee,'^  I  said,  **  that  cannot 
fiul  to  interest  you,  and  where,  perhaps, 
jou  may  he  of  signal  service,  if  you 
vill  consent  to  stay  with  us  awhile  and 
put  np  with  our  modest  accommoda- 
tiona" 

*i  Yon  honor  our  poor  abilities,"  re- 
tained the  first  stranger,  with  a  bland 
smik  "We  shall  be  most  happy  to 
accept  your  amiable  invitation." 

So  we  four  sat  down  to  the  dejeuner, 
in  the  most  cheerful  possible  humor. 
The  black  stain  that  burned  on  my 
breast  stimulated  me  to  a  secret  exul- 
tation; I  felt  a  secret  pride  in  anticipat- 
ing the  wonder  of  these  meu,  when 
they  should  hereafUr  recall  the  gayety 
of  my  demeanor  on  this  occasion.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  seconded  me  bravely 
in  the  conversation.  Not  for  years  had 
I  met  with  companions  so  brilliant, 
witty,  and  sympathetic.  They  listened 
to  me  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
Aeaks  of  my  fancy,  to  which,  for  the 
moment,  I  gave  the  rein. 

^  These  men  are  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing me,**  I  said  to  myself,  and  congratu- 
lated my  good  fortune  which  had  sent 
them  thither. 

Then  I  rose.  "Gentlemen,"  I  said, 
**  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
that  I  have  derived  from  your  society. 
Before  we  adjourn  to  the  laboratory, 
allow  me,  in  English  fashion,  to  pro- 
pose a  toast." 

^  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Guy,  break- 
ing the  sullen  silence  he  had  hitherto 
maintuned.  "  I  ordered  some  Burgun- 
dy from  Paris  the  other  day,  and  it  ar- 
rived this  morning." 

He  left  the  room,  and  presently  re- 
tnned  with  an  uncorked  bottle  in  his 
hand,  which  he  set  before  me.    I  fan- 
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cied,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  looked  rather 
significantly  at  the  two  strangers,  but 
politeness  forbade  me  to  express  my 
suspicion.  I  poured  out  the  wine,  and 
pushed  the  glasses  to  my  companions. 

"  Drink,"  I  cried,  "  to  the  experiment 
that  shall  open  a  new  era  in  science, 
and  to  the  man  that  shall  inaugurate  a 
new  revolution  in  the  world."  And  I 
drained  my  glass. 

Whether  or  no  the  others  followed 
my  example,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  almost 
immediately  I  felt  a  subtle  fire  course 
through  my  veins,  followed  by  a  deli- 
cious languor  that  crept  inwards  to  my 
heart,  and  seemed  to  arrest  its  pulsation 
by  an  irresistible  persuasiveness  to  re- 
pose. Probably  I  swooned,  for  I  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  all  recollection  of 
time  or  place  for  many  hours. 

•  •  a  .  . 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  this  cursed  asylum  at  Charen- 
ton. 

— Guy  had  betrayed  me, — ^the  false 
friend, — the  poltroon, — and  I,  who  trust- 
ed him  too  much,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  stratagems.  Whether  he  had 
been  true  to  me  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  had  faltered  at  the  last,  or  whether 
he  had  deceived  me  all  along  with 
affected  complaisance,  I  never  knew. 
For  when  he  came  to  see  me  one  day, 
my  just  resentment  excited  me  to  such 
a  paAxysm  of  fury  that  the  people  here 
recommended  him  not  to  return,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  So  here  I 
sit,  in  forced  idleness,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  some  one  who  shall  appreci- 
ate my  great  idea,  and  release  me  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  people  by  whom 
I  am  surrounded  are  kind  enough,  but 
ignorant ;  they  admire  me,  but  are  un- 
able to  understand  me.  So  they  bind 
me  in  silken  chains,  and  clasp  them 
with  honeyed  words,  and  I  remain  a 
prisoner.  It  is  thus  that  the  world  re- 
wards its  greatest  benefactors ! 
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ENTICED. 

With  what  clear  guile  of  gracioilB  lore  enticed, 
I  follow  forward,  as  from  room  to  room, 
Through  doors  that  open  inta  light  from  ^oom, 

To  find  and  lose  and  find  again  the  Christ 

He  stands  and  knocks,  and  bids  me  ope  the  door ; 
Without  He  stands,  and  asks  to  enter  in : 
Why  should  He  seek  a  shelter  sad  with  sin  ? 

Will  He  but  knock  and  ask,  and  nothing  more  f 

He  knows  what  ways  I  take  to  shut  my  heart, 
And  if  He  will  He  can  Himself  undo 
Hy  foolish  fastenings,  or  by  force  break  through. 

Nor  wait  till  I  fulfil  my  needless  part. 

But  nay.  He  will  not  choose  to  enter  so ;         « 
He  will  not  be  my  guest  without  consent. 
Nor,  though  I  say  '^  Come  in,"  is  He  content — 

I  must  arise  and  ope,  or  He  will  go. 

He  shall  not  go ;  I  do  arise  and  ope— 
^'  Come  in,  dear  Lord,  come  in  and  sup  with  me^ 

Oh,  blessed  Guest,  and  let  me  sup  with  Thee,"— • 
Where  is  the  door  ?  for  in  this  dark  I  grope. 

And  cannot  find  it  soon  enough ;  my  hand. 
Shut  hard,  holds  fast  the  one  sure  key  I  need. 
And  trembles,  shaken  with  its  eager  heed — 

No  other  key  will  answer  my  demand. 

The  door  between  is  some  command  undone ; 
Obedience  is  the  key  that  slides  the  bar, 
And  lets  Him  in,  who  stands  so  near,  so  &r ; 

The  doors  are  many,  but  the  key  is  one. 

Which  door,  dear  Lord  ?  knock,  speak,  that  I  may  know; 

Hark,  heart,  He  answers  with  His  hand  and  yoice — 

Oh,  still  small  sign,  I  tremble  and  rejoice. 
Nor  longer  doubt  which  way  my  feet  must  go. 

Full  lief  and  soon  this  door  would  open  too, 
If  once  my  key  might  find  the  narrow  slit 
Which,  being  so  narrow,  is  so  hard  to  hit- 
But  lo  I  one  little  ray  that  glimmers  through, 

Not  spreading  light,  but  lighting  to  the  light — 
Now  steady,  hand,  for  good  speed's  sake  be  slow. 
One  straight  right  aim,  a  pulse  of  pressure,  so— 

How  small,  how  great,  the  change  from  dark  to  bright  I 
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Now  He  18  here,  I  seem  no  longer  here ; 

This  p]aoe  of  light  is  not  my  chamber  dim, 

It  is  not  He  with  me,  but  I  with  Him, 
And  Host,  not  Guest,  He  breaks  the  br»ftd  of  cheer. 

I  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  my  Lord, 

And  feel  His  heart,  and  time  my  heart  thereby ; 

Hie  tune  so  sweet,  I  have  no  need  to  tiy. 
But  rest  and  trust,  and  beat  the  perfect  chord. 

A  little  while  I  lie  upon  His  heart, 
Feasting  on  love  and  loving  there  to  feast. 
And  then,  once  more  the  shadows  are  increased 

Around  me,  and  I  feel  my  Lord  depart 

Again  alone,  but  in  a  farther  place, 
I  sit  with  darkness,  waiting  for  a  sig^ ; 
Again  I  hear  the  same  sweet  plea  divine, 

And  suit  outside  of  hospitable  g^race. 

This  is  His  guile — He  makes  me  act  the  host 
To  shelter  Him,  and  lo !  He  shelters  me ; 
Asking  for  i^ms,  He  summons  me  to  be 

A  guest  at  banquets  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

80,  on  and  on,  through  many  an  opening  door 

Hiat  gladly  opens  to  the  key  I  bring, 

From  brightening  court  to  court  of  Christ  my  King, 
Hope-led,  love-fed,  I  journey  evermore. 


•»• 


MORE  LIGHT  I 


When  the  great  Goethe  ended  his 
Pttsing  rich  life  upon  earth,  he  cried 
with  his  Uwt  breath :  "  More  light  1 " 
^en  the  final  darkness  grew  apace, 
vid  he  whose  unceasing  longings  had 
been  for  more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry 
for  it,  as  he  was  under  the  shadow  of 
death. 

We  are  all  under  that  shadow,  as 
long  as  we  live  here  below,  for  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  ever  since  God 
8ud:  ^Let  there  be  light  I  and  there 
was  light,  and  God  saw  the  light  that 
it  wag  good."  There  is  something  irre- 
ptibly  touching  in  this  unceasing  long- 
log  after  light  that  dwells  in  all  nature. 
'^  very  stones  of  the  earth  strive  to- 
wwda  the  surface,  now  silently  and 
slowly  working  their  way  upwards,  as 
wit  does,  and  many  minerals,  and  now 
coming  with  terrible  violence  and  fierce 


ebullition,  rising  through  the  crater  of 
a  volcano  from  the  very  bowels  of  our 
globe  to  the  clouds  above.  Plants  turn 
lovingly  towards  the  great  giver  of 
light,  that  bestows  upon  them  their 
bright  colors  and  the  heat  they  require 
for  their  life  and  their  seed.  Bom  in 
darkness,  they  will  turn  and  twist  till 
they  reach  the  bright  sunshine,  sending 
out  long,  slender  shoots,  pushing  their 
way  though  crack  and  crevice,  climbing 
up  to  great  heights  and  breaking 
through  mighty  rocks,  but  never  ceas- 
ing till  their  etiolated  petals  are  painted 
with  brilliant  hues  and  their  precious 
fruit  is  ripened  by  the  light  of  day. 
The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  even  the  fish  below  the  waters, 
all  must  have  light  to  grow  and  thrive ; 
the  very  robber,  who  prowls  under  the 
lAielter  of  darkness,  seeking  whom  he 
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may  deycmr,  the  mole  that  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  eyeless  dwellers  in  dark 
caves,  must  have  some  light,  though 
they  have  to  be  content  with  less  than 
the  joyous  offspring  of  clay.  Man,  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  stands  in  deadly  fear  of 
the  arch  enemy  of  his  race,  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  his  whole  life  here  be- 
low is  one  continuous  struggle  for  light. 

From  the  moment  when  he  first 
comes  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
man  longs  and  yearns  to  master  the 
powers  of  darkness  that  surround  him 
wherever  he  lives  upon  earth.  Every- 
where he  has  but  six  months  of  day, 
and  must  submit  to  six  months  of  night, 
however  different  the  distribution  may 
be  in  different  zones.  If  he  lives  in  the 
favored  regions  of  the  equator,  he  may 
enjoy  days,  of  which  the  shortest  is  but 
half  an  hour  less  than  the  longest ;  if 
fate  has  assigned  him  a  home  near  the 
poles,  he  has  to  endure  a  night  of  six 
months,  for  which  even  a  day  of  equal 
length  seems  but  a  sorry  compensation. 
Even  in  the  happiest  of  regions,  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  nights  exceed  the 
days  for  long  winter  months  by  several 
hours,  and  as  we  require  at  most  but 
seven  hours'  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
it  ia  evident  how  much  time  man  would 
be  doomed  to  spend  in  painful  darkness, 
if  he  had  to  depend  for  light  upon  Na- 
ture alone. 

From  time  immemorial,  therefore,  he 
has  bent  all  the  efforts  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  supply  of  artificial  light. 
The  laborer  desired  to  extend  the  time, 
when  the  work  of  his  hand  and  the 
fruit  of  his  skill  could  provide  for  his 
wants;  the  idle  patrician  preferred 
spending  the  evenings  with  merry 
friends,  and  the  people  at  large  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  festivities  at  night, 
when  the  day's  work  was  over  and  its 
troubles  were  forgotten.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  nowhere  in  the  vast 
and  teeming  realm  of  industry  docs 
man's  ingenuity  seem  to  have  been 
longer  at  fault,  in  devising  the  best 
means  for  accomplishing  so  simple  a 
purpose,  than  in  this  question  of  light. 
For  thousands  of  years  organic  sul)- 


stances,  rich  in  carbon,  have  been  used, 
without  fhrther  preparation,  to  produce 
artificial  light     Pieces  of  lightwood, 
as  they  came  from  the  forest,  torcbeft 
rudely  formed  of  the  pitch  that  nature 
afforded   in    its   roughest    form,  and 
rushes  gathered  from  the  swamps,  were 
kindled  and  shed  their  feeble  glimmer 
amid  stifling  odors  and  blinding  clouds 
of  smoke.  These  primitive  contrivances 
have  by  no  means  disappeared  from 
among  us ;  it  is  not  only  in  the  Highland 
glens  and  the  dark  valleys  of  the  Blsck 
Forest  that  resinous  pieces  of  pinewood 
light  up  many  a  lowly  hut ;  our  back- 
woodsmen, the  thrifty,  frugal  fiirmer  of 
Vermont,  and  the  proud,  poverty-strick- 
en planter  of  the   South,  spend  eren 
now  many  a  winter  night  by  the  filter- 
ing   light,  which,    like    many  pretty 
things  we  love  to  see,  pleases  us  by  its 
merry  play,  its  dancing  lights  and  fitfiil 
shadows,  but  works  destruction  to  the 
eye  and  brings  ruin  to  many  a  fair  fonn- 
As  civilization  advanced  apace,  an^ 
blackened  roof-trees  and  weeping  eye9> 
led  men  to  look  for  safer  means  of  snp^ 
plying  light,  the  fatter  oils,  tallow,  wax, 
train-oil  and  like  materials  were  choseo. 
But  even  here,  we  cannot  help  wonde^ 
ing  at  the  strange  inconsistency  of  the 
ancients,  whose  exquL^ite  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  made  them  the  maafceis 
of  the  world  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  yet 
allowed    them    to    rest    content   witb 
wretched   oil-lamps,  ill    contrived,  of 
evil  smell  and  bad  effects  on  health  and 
cleanliness.     For  such  were  even  the 
Roman  lamps;    made  of  bronze  and 
precious  metal,  they  were  models  of 
elegance  and  artistic  beauty,  onsorptss- 
ed  in  their  perfection  of  form  by  any 
thing  that  modem  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;    and  yet  they  blackened   the 
richly-carved  ceilings  of  imperial  pal- 
aces with  their  smoke,  and  oppressed 
the  breathing  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room.    Nor  were  these  the  only  incon- 
veniences connected  with  these  beaoti- 
ful,  and  yet  so  imperfect,  works  of  art ; 
for  the  supply  of  oil,  which  they  held, 
was  necessarily  small,  and  henco,  when 
the  revels  lasted  late  in  the  night,  firesh 
oil  had  to  be  poured  in,  and  frequently 
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iiKffe  than  once.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period,  and  for  solemn  occasions,  such 
IS  i  bridal,  that  sweet-smelling  oils  were 
enployed. 

Where  costly  lamps  could  not  be 
Qied,  the  old-fashioned  candle — which 
yet  is  neyer  mentioned  amoDg  the 
Greeks-^was  still  in  use.  The  usual 
hoDse-Iighting  depended  upon  these 
wix  or  tallow  candles,  slips  of  resinous 
pne  being  only  used  out-doors.  In- 
itead  of  our  wick,  a  pithy  kind  of  msh 
WIS  used,  the  indigenous  papyrus  of 
Italy;  these  were  covered  with  tallow 
for  tXi  the  commoner  purposes,  while 
I  wax  candles  were  mentioned  with  lamps 
in  descriptions  of  splendor  and  prof\i- 
rion,  jnst  as  they  appear  to  this  day  on 
ill  fistiTe  occasions  in  company  with 
gan  We  have  been  equally  faithful  to 
the  candlestick  of  olden  times ;  for  the 
Bomans  had  the  very  form  which  we 
now  use,  with  the  plate  under  the  can- 
dle to  protect  the  hand  from  the  drip- 
ping of  the  hot  wax  and  the  flame  from 
the  draught  of  air. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  for  nearly  two 
thounnd  years  human  ingenuity  could 
derise  nothing  better  for  the  incessant 
tod  daily   increasing  demand :    More 
light  1     Generation    after    generation 
passed  away,  and  the  ill-smelling,  smok- 
ing lamp,  and  the  fickle,  flickering  can- 
dle remained  the  only  aids  that  man 
could  devise,  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
long the  time  of  his  labor  and  his  en- 
joyment     Diligent    monks    bewailed 
bitterly  the  harsh  fate  that  compelled 
them  to  copy  with  tearful  eye  the  gor- 
geously   emblazoned    works    of    their 
saints,  and  industrious  mechanics,  strain- 
ed their  eyesight  by  a  dim  candle  to 
earn  their  scanty  living.    A  piece  of 
bright  tin  hung  behind  his  light  by  an 
ingenious  monk  in  a  Welsh  convent, 
formed  the  rude  beginning  of  the  re- 
flector of  our  day,  and  the  aid  derived 
fh>m  a  tall  goblet  of   light  Rhenish 
wine,  that  accidentally  came  to  stand 
between  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg  and 
his  light,  led  to  the  glass  globe,  filled 
with  water,   which   now-a-days  helps 
many  a  sad  worker  by  night.     Was  not 
eren  St  Dominick  found  writing  indus- 


triously by  a  tallow  candle,  which  be- 
came a  fiery  trial  to  the  arck  enemy  ? 
The  saint  had  not  seen  the  little  black 
Prince  of  Darkness,  as  he  crept  cau- 
tiously from  an  opening  in  the  fire- 
place; but  when  he  at  last  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  the  Evil  One 
changed  in  an  instant  into  an  ape,  and 
with  a  thousand  ludicrous  gestures  and 
antics  he  tried  to  upset  the  grim  gravity 
of  the  saint.  But  in  vain  !  The  saint 
wrote  and  wrote,  till  the  candle  required 
snuffing.  Evidently  candles  were  not 
unjustly  looked  upon  as  allies  of  the 
devil.  At  once  the  latter  began  his 
dance  anew,  drumming  on  his  belly  and 
playing  upon  his  nose  as  upon  a  flute. 
One  more  leap,  and  he  sat  upon  the 
saint^s  table.  *^  Stay,"  said  St.  Dond- 
nick,  solemnly  and  imperatively ;  ^^  hold 
my  candle  till  I  have  done.  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  God  I  "  The  poor 
devil  was  forced  to  obey.  With  one 
hand  he  humbly  took  off  his  little  peak- 
ed cap,  with  the  other  he  took  the  can-^ 
die  from  the  candlestick.  But  since 
patience  is  a  virtue,  and  thus  impossible 
to  his  kind,  he  soon  began  his  antics 
once  more,  whirling  his  head  all  around, 
performing  on  all  possible  and  impossi- 
ble instruments,  and  presenting  the  saint 
with  a  full  view  of  his  tongue.  The 
latter  wrote  on  undisturbed,  casting 
only  an  occasional  glance  of  quiet  satis- 
faction at  the  fast  diminishing  candle. 
It  was  bound  to  the  hand  that  held  it, 
by  his  command ;  in  vain  did  the  devil 
try  to  shake  it  off  and  to  resume  his 
natural  shape.  He  could  not  break  the 
fearful  spell  that  held  him,  and  now  the 
flame  began  to  touch  his  hand.  He  yell- 
ed, and  called  upon  his  familiar  spirits 
to  come  to  his  aid,  but  they  dared  not 
enter  the  saint^s  holy  cell.  St.  Domi- 
nick smiles,  and  the  devil  is  maddened 
to  blind  rage.  But  a  saint^s  smile  has 
wondrous  power ;  the  spell  is  loosened, 
and  in  an  instant  the.  released  demon 
vanishes,  leaving  us  as  a  legacy  the  say- 
ing, that  we  cannot  *^  hold  a  candle  "  to 
another. 

No  invention  has  made  such  slow 
progress  as  that  of  light ;  until  in  our 
own  day  ingenuity  has  suddenly  ad- 
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Tftnced  with  gigantic  strides.  Eyenthe 
discoYeiy  of  the  wick  was  only  made 
after  centimes  of  daily  sufTering.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  liquid  oils  and 
solid  fats,  which  are  almost  exclnsiyely 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  light, 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  evaporate  directly,  but  decom- 
pose at  a  high  temperature  into  com- 
bustible gases.  Hence  they  cannot  be 
kindled  themselves,  but  require  a  wick, 
in  whose  delicate  fibres  the  liquid  or 
molten  fat  is  gradually  changed  into 
gas  by  the  flame  itself.  As  this  gas 
bums  ofi^,  it  produces  heat  by  its  own 
flame,  and  thus  the  process  is  going  on 
uninterruptedly,  as  long  as  £Eit  and  candle 
are  not  consumed.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  essential  diJOTercncc  between  the  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  in  a  candle,  and  that 
by  which  we  bum  gas ;  there  the  wick 
is  the  retort  and  the  flame  is  the  fire 
that  surrounds  the  latter  at  the  gas- 
works. It  was,  hence,  a  great  pro- 
gress, when  the  wick  was  discovered, 
and  the  flame  could  thus  be  made  to 
assume  a  steady,  equal  light.  The  dis- 
covery became  a  far  greater  blessing  to 
mankind  than  is  generally  known,  and, 
moreover,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the 
wick  even  now,  in  the  days  of  our  far- 
famed  progress. 

For  ages,  wick  and  fat  were  the  only 
two  elements  used  to  produce  light. 
The  former  was  very  much  what  it  is 
now — a  more  or  less  substantial  thread 
of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton  twisted  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  fatty  substances,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  with  every  country  and 
every  age.  Man  went  first  to  the  plants 
that  grew  around  him,  and  pressed  them 
into  his  service ;  he  took  the  oily  seeds 
of  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  or  the  nuts  of 
olive  trees  and  palms,  and  gradually 
leamed  to  press  them,  purify  and  clear 
them,  till  they  would  burn  up  complete- 
ly, leaving  little  or  no  obnoxious  resi- 
dues. He  soon  found  out  their  relative 
usefulness;  how  the  same  quantity 
of  linseed  oil  burnt  twelve  hours; 
hemp  oil,  eleven ;  rape-seed  oil,  twelve ; 
and  olive  oil,  best  and  purest  of  all, 
also  twelve  hours.  Ho  discovered 
chat   while    rape-seed  oil  burnt  most 


economically,  it  smoked  more  tim 
others ;  and  Uiat  the  oil  of  popiijHned  h 
the  cheapest  and  most  available.   Ynt 

fields  are  covered  in  France  and  in 
Germany  especially,  and  of  lata  alio  in 
our  Northwestern  States,  with  betuti- 
ta\  crops  of  rape,  which  in  spring  shine 
brilliantly  in  the  rich  yellow  of  coont- 
less  blossoms.     Their  brilliancy  aeems 
to  predict  the  bright  light  that  is  going 
to  spring  from  the  ripened  seed,  wbUe 
their  fragrance  fills  the  idr  for  and  neir, 
and  swarms  of  bees  come  fh>m  all  sides 
to  suck  their  sweet  honey.    Befbie  the 
pods  are  ripened,  the  crop  is  mptd 
and  the  seed  threshed  out,  to  be  epwMd 
on  large  cloths  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing and  of  preventing  too  great  a  loss 
of  seed.    When  quite  dry,  it  is  cairied 
to  the  mill  and  there  stamped  or  ground 
into  large  cakes,  from  which  at  last  the 
rich  oil  runs  off  in  golden  streams,  vhUe 
the   remaining   substance,  even  when 
pressed  again  and  again,  famishes  nn- 
tritious  food  for  cattle.    The  oil,  how* 
ever,  is  as  yet  too  richly  satiated  with 
carbon  to  be  fit  for  burning ;  it  must  fint 
be  clarified  or  refined — a  process  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  till  in  our  day  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed.   The  consumption  of  this  oH  is 
enormous,  and  to  some  countries  a  source 
of  great  profit ;  thus  the  tovm  of  Ulle 
in  France  alone  produces  annually  rape- 
seed  oil  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  I  Nevertheless,  the  demand  con- 
stantly exceeds  the  supply,  and  hence 
the  olive  of  Southem  Europe,  the  fhiit 
of  the  Paulownia,  the  nut  of  the  red 
palm,  and  countless  other  products  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  have  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  produdng  artifidal 
light.  Even  wax  has  to  be  gathered  not 
only  from  the  stores  of  industrious  bees, 
who  themselves  but  borrowed  it  ttom 
sweet  plants,  but  also  from  the  plants 
directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wax-palm 
of  the  Andes. 

Finally,  the  search  was  even  extesded 
to  the  tiny  mosses  of  our  day,  which 
were  found  to  have  ancestors  of  gi- 
gantic proportions,  that  lie  buried  in 
vast  beds  all  over  the  world.    Thus  the 
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li^  <«  mosses  **  and  the  Irish  *"  bogs  " 
bid  been  found  to  consist  of  nothing 
Imt  t  vegeUible  mould  of  more  or  less 
deoBtjr,  according  to  the  drainago-fall — 
of  giant  moss  in  a  state  of  com- 


pranon  and  partially  decomposed. 
Whenihb  substance  was  brought  under 
tke  ill-scnitinizing  eye  of  modem  chem- 
iitrj,the  discorery  was  made,  that  it 
voold  ftimish  a  fat  capable  of  making 
etodks;  and  an  Irish  member,  the 
O'Qonnan  Mahon,  actually  appeared  in 
Firiisment  with  some  specimens  of  this 
DiniiiiM^ture  in  his  hand. 

Where  the  yegetable  kingdom  does 
not  nffice,  man  turns  with  eagerness  to 
ihe  world  of  animals,  and  lays  them 
under  contribution  for  his  insatiable 
kngiog  after  light    He  soon  found  out 
that  all  herbivorous  animals  deposit  in 
Adrodlular  tissues  great  masses  of  fat, 
whidi  ire  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pnrpoBes  of  combustion :   and  at  once 
milEoiig  of  sheep  and  of  cattle  were 
railed  on  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia  and 
BoanSyOf  Northern  Germany  and  South- 
em  Afiica,  on  the  pusztas  of  Hungary 
lod  the  pampas  of  South  America,  in 
Older  to  ftirnish  nothing  but  their  skins 
ttd  their  fat  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  distant  nations.    The  masses  of  tal- 
Joir  which  are  thus  obtained,  are  per- 
ilBctly  surprising  to  all  who  do  not  watch 
the  ways   of  the  world^s    commerce, 
fioflsia  ^one  obtained,  a  few  years  ago, 
aoo(»rding  to  official  publication,  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
tallow  she  exported,  and  England  im- 
ported   more  recently  an  even  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  material,  mainly 
for  her  steam-engines. 

The  sea  is  in  like  manner  compelled 
to  give  up  her  treasures,  and  from  the 
gigantic  whale,  who  furnishes  blubber 
by  the  ton,  to  the  diminutive  fry,  which 
baa  to  be  pressed  by  the  ton,  the  deni- 
aena  of  the  deep  are  all  called  upon  to 
aerve  man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
light.  Spermaceti  ia  to  this  day  a  beau- 
tiful, cheap  material  for  candles,  which 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated  if  it 
were  less  liable  to  adulteration.  Where 
wax  and  sperm  are  still  too  expensive, 
recourse  is  had  to  stearine,  a  substance 


invented  by  Mill  and  Motard  in  Paris, 
in  1829.  It  is  nothing  but  mutton-fat, 
carefully  purified,  and  then  freed  bj 
adds  from  the  oil  it  contaiua,  which 
leaves  behind  a  white  substance,  called 
stearine,  and  not  unlike  wax  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  light-giving  qualities. 

Finally,  in  our  own  day,  the  mineral 
kingdom  even  has  been  made  the  willing 
servant  of  man,  and  the  pure  oil,  which 
gushes  up  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  has,  as  rock-oil,  petroleum,  or 
kerosene,  to  burn  in  our  lamps,  affording 
even  at  the  present  stage  of  its  history 
by  far  the  cheapest  light  among  all  its 
numerous  competitors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  material  of 
which  use  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting,  its  nature  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mable fat,  and  its  use  lies  in  the  action 
of  the  wick,  without  which  it  would 
give  much  smoke  and  but  little  light 
For  we  have  seen  already,  that  what 
really  burns  is  the  gas  developed  from 
the  oily  substance,  and  that  by  it 
countless  little  particles  of  carbon  are 
rendered  incandescent.  It  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  present 
in  the  flame,  whether  these  atoms  re- 
main suspended  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
flame  before  they  are  burnt,  or  quickly 
pass  off.  In  the  former  case  they  obtain 
the  highest  possible  temperature,  and 
give,  therefore,  the  brightest  light ;  in 
the  latter,  they  burn  instantly,  and  hence 
give  only  a  passing  light^  requiring  un- 
ceasing renewaL  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  tiny  rushlights  which 
Nuremberg  sends  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  A  little  wick  is  fastened  to  a 
triangle  of  tin,  supported  by  a  cork, 
and  floatin<^  on  the  oil  that  feeds  the 
light.  The  latter  is  blue,  and  extremely 
weak ;  if  the  wick  is  diminished,  the 
light  becomes  still  bluer,  and  at  last  has 
no  effect  at  all,  and  any  number  of  such 
lights  would  not  give  as  much  light  as 
a  common  candle.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  little  particles  of  carbon  are  burnt 
before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
incandescent ;  as  soon  as  they  are  form- 
ed, they  touch  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
change  into  carbogen,  which,  as  gas,  has 
no  brilliancy.    If  the  wick  is  enlarged, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  illoini- 
iiatioQ  increases,  and  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  consumption  of  oiL  But  this 
enlargement  speedily  reaches  its  limit, 
for  a  wick  of  undue  size  produces  a 
dark  red  flame,  abounding  in  smoke 
and  scattering  a  profusion  of  soot 
through  the  air.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  increasing  light,  not  by  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  wicks,  but  to  their  num- 
ber. This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
lamps  which  we  know,  from  the  long- 
buried  lamps  of  the  PhcQuicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  down  to  the  quaint  old 
forms  still  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  have  very  nearly  the  same  wick. 
A  like  impediment  stood  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  size  of  wax-candles,  and 
even  the  votive  tapers  seen  in  Catholic 
churches,  and  not  seldom  exceeding  the 
height  and  size  of  a  grown  man,  are 
either  mere  shams  or  give  only  a  very 
moderate  light,  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  colossal  appearance. 

In  spite  of  these  troubles,  which  ap- 
pear unbearable  to  the  spoilt  child  of 
our  age,  oil-lamps  and  torches  were  all 
the  light  our  forefathers  had,  in  their 
houses  and  abroad.  At  home  their  ceil- 
ings were  blackened,  their  linen  soiled, 
and  their  faces  disfigured ;  in  the  streets 
they  were  stifled  and  blinded  by  the 
smoke  arising  from  the  beacons  burning 
before  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the 
torches  in  the  hands  of  outrunners  and 
link-boys.  Large  bonfires  had  to  be 
kindled,  to  send  important  news  from 
county  to  county,  and  beacons,  consum- 
ing whole  forests  in  a  few  years,  lighted 
up  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  the 
dangerous  points  of  the  seacoast.  Even 
where  the  nobler  structures  of  after  ages 
guided  countless  vessels,  the  apparatus 
was  more  costly,  but  hardly  more  eflS- 
cient.  As  many  as  eighty  and  a  hundred 
lamps  were  sometimes  burning  in  one 
of  these  watch-towers,  aided  by  reflec- 
tors, and  yet  so  feeble  was  their  light 
and  so  treacherous  in  dark,  stormy 
nights,  that  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
British  and  the  French  governments, 
praying  for  a  return  to  the  barbarous 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

No  improvement  had  yet  been  devised 


in  lamp  or  candle,  when,  in 
Swiss  philosopher,  Argand,  inve 
circular  wick,  enclosed  in  a  cyl 
glass.  He  was  a  man  of  uncon 
genuity,  who  had  already  mad< 
useful  inventions  in  other  brand 
dustry,  and  devoted  himself  to  1 
of  this  great  question,  how  mn 
could  be  obtained.  He  neede 
in  great  numbers  for  his  manu: 
and  as  he  had  learnt  by  experi< 
the  wick  could  not  be  made 
without  diminishing  the  light, 
red  to  him  to  extend  it  in  a  an 
increased  the  size,  and  at  the  si 
gave  him  a  central  space  wi 
ring,  through  which  a  curren 
was  brought  to  play  upon  tl 
which  prevented  the  forming 
and  increased  the  iUuminatin] 
The  discovery,  which  was  thu 
accidental,  as  he  had  not  o 
counted  upon  the  advantages 
from  the  strong  draught  withh 
by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  was, : 
less,  at  once  fully  appreciated  1 
telligent  inventor.  He  immedi 
termined  to  seek  a  market,  an 
English  were  then  enjoying  tfa 
tion  of  being  willing  to  reward 
every  invention  that  could  aic 
developing  and  perfecting  th( 
factures,  he  determined  to  of 
sale  in  London.  Qn  the  way 
near  losing  the  whole  fruit  of  b 
Like  King  Joash  of  old,  Arga 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  e: 
his  treasures  to  the  Assyrians,  ^ 
in  this  case  represented  by  th< 
of  Paris,  and  one  of  them 
caught  at  the  principle.  Whil< 
went  to  England,  and  there,  di 
rigid  examination  to  which  his  i 
was  subjected,  was  led  to  add  1 
ney,  the  same  discovery  was 
France  by  his  rival,  TAnge.  I 
had  been  led  almost  necessari 
conviction,  that  an  outer  curre 
must  needs  be  at  least  as  usef 
flame  as  an  inner  current,  aad 
needed  for  this  purpose  a  cylii 
should  be  transparent  and  yet  a 
resisting  great  heat,  both  fell 
same  contrivance,  the  glass  ch 
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oor  day.     Thiu  it  came  about,  that 
wbileAigand  is  imdoabtedly  the  sole 
ioTeator  of  the  circular  form  of  the 
Trick  and  the  inner  current  of  air,  he 
mnt  share  the  not  less  important  inven- 
tion of  the  glass  tube,  which  creates  the 
outer  cnrrenty  with    the    Frenchman, 
Tinge.    The  latter  had,  in  the  mean- 
tiny,  presented  himself,  lamp  in  hand, 
before  the  French  Academy,  and  as  the 
report  on  his  invention  was  made  a  few 
diys  before  his  Swiss  rival  obtained  a 
patent  in  England,  the  French  people 
areqytto  claim  the  whole  proudly  as 
their  own  invention.    The  matter  was 
Btill  farther  complicated  by  the  strange 
ntrlbotion  which  befell  the  favorite  of 
the  Academy.    He  lost,  in  the  annals  of 
sdenoeand  in  the  memory  of  the  public, 
the  fame  of  his  discovery.    First,  it  so 
happened  that  he  thought  it  best,  after 
the  maimer  of  the  day,  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  leading  journal  of  Paris 
in  his  hdialf ;  as  he  did  not  know  the 
editor,  he  prevailed  upon  a  certain  Mr. 
Qoinqoet  to  introduce  him  to  the  for- 
mer.  The  editor,  from  carelessness  or 
ignonncc,  stated  in  the  article  which  he 
viote  on  the  subject,  and  which  created 
A  great  sensation,  that  this  marvellous 
I^pwith  its  brilliant  light  had  been 
pitsented  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quinquet 
«nd  I'Ange.  The  public,  always  equally 
csielesB  and  ignorant,  did  not  take  the 
tnmble  to  retain  both  names,  and  to  tliis 
day  the  lamp  is  in  France  simply  called 
ipinquety  after  a  man  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  invention.    Sic 
wmtfata. 

Poor  M.  PAnge  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate, as  we  learn  from  Friedrich  Mohr*s 
interesting  monograph  on  that  subject, 
when  the  Government  at  last  decided  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  well-earned  reward. 
Argand  had  been  signally  unsuccessful 
in  England,  where  his  patent  was  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  and  rendered  ut- 
terly unprofitable  to  him.  He  returned, 
almost  heart-broken,  to  France,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  here  a  like  patent. 
It  was  granted,  in  the  shape  of  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  for  fifteen  years;  but  this 
apparent  injustice  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  competitor  and  the  judges 


of  the  Academy,  who  jointly  remon- 
strated with  the  Government.  To  cui 
the  Gordian  knot,  both  inventors  were 
joined  in  the  patent,  and  it  was  order- 
ed that  every  lamp  of  the  kind  should 
bear  a  stamp  with  the  words :  Argcmd 
et  VAnge  invenerunt,  L^Ange  was  speedi- 
ly forgotten,  and  in  Europe  and  this 
country  Argand  alone  is  known  and 
honored  as  the  inventor.  After  all, 
however,  he  also  had,  like  most  invent- 
ors, to  be  content  with  the  fame;  for 
very  shortly  after  the  patent  had  been 
granted,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out  and  swept  away  this  monopoly  with 
so  many  others. 

It  is  with  our  inventions  as  with  our 
sins :  Ce  n^ett  que  U  premier  pa*  qui 
co^te.  If  the  first  difficnlty  is  once  over- 
come, others  quickly  disappear,  and  ad- 
ditions are  apt  to  be  made  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  So  it  was  with  the  Ar- 
gand burner.  Carcel  soon  added  a  real- 
ly valuable  improvement,  and  actually 
gave  the  world  More  Light,  when  he 
carried  the  oil  in  superabundance  up  to 
the  wick,  so  that  the  supply  was  never 
wanting  and  the  fiame  never  reduced. 
This  gave  not  only  a  brighter  and  stead- 
ier light,  but  admitted  also  of  a  larger 
supply  being  filled  in  at  once.  The 
feeding  of  the  wick  was  accomplished 
by  a  kind  of  clockwork,  which  was 
wound  up  and  then  set  two  miniature 
pumps  in  operation ;  these  supplied  the 
wick  to  overflowing,  and  the  superflu- 
ous oil  dropped  back  again  into  the 
reservoir.  The  great  expense  caused  by 
the  complicated  machinery  prevented, 
however,  these  Carcel  lamps  from  being 
used  by  all  but  the  richer  classes,  who 
still  prefer  them  to  all  others.  This  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  Moderator  lamps, 
in  which  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  a 
powerful  spring,  which  in  its  efforts  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
sets  a  simple  mechanism  in  motion,  and 
thus  raises  the  oil  continually  to  the 
desired  level. 

Next  came  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  reflectors,  which  had  long  been  used 
to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of 
lights,  from  the  humble  tin  plate  of  the 
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poor  mechanic  to  the  enormous  mirrors 
which  were  used  in  lighthouses.  A 
French  engineer,  TenUre,  suggested  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  form  and  the  polish 
of  these  reflectors,  by  which  all  rays  of 
light  were  caught  and  directly  sent 
back,  and  called  the  new  instruments 
catoptric  instruments.  They  were,  how- 
eyer,  adapted  only  to  large  dimensions, 
and  hence  efforts  were  made  to  contriyo 
like  improvements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  ended  in  the  so-called  As- 
tral lamp.  Here  the  reflector  is,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  screen,  placed  above 
the  light,  not  polished,  but  of  a  dead 
white,  and  tUus,  throwing  its  soft,  white 
light  from  above  downward,  well  de- 
served the  name  of  sidereal,  or  star- 
light. It  is  to  this  day  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  its  kind,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  still  be  the  favorite  of  all  na- 
tions, if  in  the  meantime  a  new  material 
had  not  been  discovered,  which  rapidly 
diminished  the  use  of  fat  and  oils,  and 
hence  required  also  new  lamps. 

This  was  the  gas  obtained  either  from 
coal  or  mineral  oil ;  and  although  the 
use  of  the  former  is  much  improved  by 
the  Argand  burner,  and  the  latter  can- 
not be  used  at  all  without  his  chimney, 
his  invention  is  yet  essentially  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  substi- 
tute. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Ar- 
g^d^s  invention,  the  restless  longing 
after  More  Light  had  led  to  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  bituminous  coal, 
which  in  its  natural  shape  is  unfit  for 
illumination,  could  by  skillfttl  treat- 
ment, and  especially  by  removing  all 
sulphurous  elements,  be  changed  into  a 
form  which  gave  a  cheap  and  brilliant 
light.  This  was  the  gas  of  our  days, 
the  product  of  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
of  which  the  purified  coke  remains. 
First  introduced  in  1812  in  London  and 
1820  in  Paris,  gas  is  now  burnt  for  pur- 
potcs  of  light  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  gives  us,  at  one  great  step,  immeas- 
urably more  light  for  public  and  private 
purposes.  It  has  enormous  advantages 
over  the  former  methods  of  lighting :  it 
requires  no  wick  and  casts  no  shadow 
with  its  reservoir ;  it  is  obtained  f)rom 


a  cheap  and  almost  universal 
of  nature,  and  does  not  even 
this,  but  leaves  it  behind  in  t 
of  valuable  taeL  It  can  be  us 
out  chimney,  burning  freely,  ai 
out  forming  soot;  used  in  an 
burner,  it  gives  an  almost  pezfc 
abundant,  and  yet  soft  and 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  drawba 
The  apparatus  for  making  and 
uting  it  is  so  costly  that  it  ca 
be  economically  employed  fc 
houses,  and  is  suited  only,  wher 
consumption  warrants  such  az 
for  cities  and  manufactories.  1 
the  necessity  of  undermininf 
and  keeping  the  pavement  in  a 
state  of  repair  is  considered  a 
creasing  objection ;  while  in  h 
use  is  deprecated  as  unwhole 
chambers  and  unbecoming  in  Ix 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  difllci 
which  it  can  be  carried  about, 
but  imperfectly  relieved  by  gutt 
tubes;  and  the  accidents  wl 
happen  in  spite  of  all  precauti 
neglect  in  shutting  it  oiS^  or  Or 
dental  injury  to  the  pipes, 
lamps  and  candles  are  so  far  frc 
out  of  use,  that  their  consump 
steadily  increased  during  the  h 
Under  this  stimulant,  electr 
next  called  into  aid  in  the  seai 
More  Light.  The  electric  sp 
changed  into  a  continuous  ray, 
a  light  was  obtained,  which  bl 
unprotected  eye  at  a  distance 
hundred  yards.  Its  productii 
ever,  is  difficult  and  expensive^ 
tie  use  would  be  made  of  it,  wc 
that  the  electric  light  has  alread 
a  great  blessing — at  sea.  It  1 
found  that  every  steamer  cs 
spare  one  or  two  horsa-powe 
suffice  to  work  the  famous  elec 
erator  of  Berlioz,  and  thus  to 
a  powerful  light,  perfectly  u 
by  the  strongest  wind  or  the 
swell.  It  flashes  forth  in  a 
when  needed,  and  prevents  tb 
sion  in  much-frequented  wa 
lights  up  the  sea  and  displays 
den  dangers  far  and  near,  an^ 
the  commander  to  send  signals 
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tnee  of  ten  miles.  Its  efficiency  has 
been  proved  by  actaal  experiments  im 
t  frencli  monitor,  the  Sh-oinej  on  the 
bontifti]  yacht  of  Prince  Napoleon  and 
te  mail-steamer  8t.  Laurent.  When 
tiiektter  arrived  late  at  night  in  New 
Tofk  harbor,  the  wharves  were  as  bright 
M  in  daylight.  But  it  serves  other  pnr- 
poM8  b^des.  Electric  rays  can  be  sent 
from  the  machine,  and  no  trace  of  them  is 
nen  on  the  way,  till  they  have  reached 
tiidr  iim,  where  a  bright  luminous  spot 
iDBtontly  reveals  every  detail.  Thus  a 
hoitfle  vessel  may  be  illuminated  and 
enmined  at  an  enormous  distance, 
witiioot  being  able  to  see  its  adversary ; 
for  on  land,  the  atoms  constantly  float- 
ing in  the  air  form  a  luminous  bridge 
for  tbe  ray  of  light,  while  at  sea  the 
psrtides  are  generally  transparent,  or  so 
^Bhrted,that  they  do  not  form  the  com- 
ets till  which  we  see  on  shore.  What  a 
fornddtble  power  in  time  of  war  I  A 
vend  mSbi  along  the  coast,  and  without 
rmtling  her  presence,  she  opens  her 
bittaies  of  light,  and  behold !  the  coast 
lies  fn  broad  daylight ;  the  guns  are 
pointed,  the  enemy  is  dislodged,  and 
the  venel  vanishes  again  into  dark 
■iglit  like  a  phantom  I  Thus  the  elec- 
tric Mght,  as  yet  unavailable  for  domes- 
tve  purposes,  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance for  the  safety  of  navigation  and 
tiie  art  of  naval  warfare. 

A  tBT  more  formidable  rival  than  gas 
tnd  electricity  is  the  oil  which  Mother 
Kttore  provides  almost  ready  prepared, 
and  which  promises  for  the  future  an 
even  greater  supply  of  More  Light  than 
it  has  yet  furnished.  Its  discovery  pro- 
duced the  strange  effect,  that  while  the 
price  of  the  oil  fell  to  a  fraction  of  its 
fi»mer  value,  it  bestowed  upon  the 
lucky  finders  of  oil-wells  fabulous  for-^ 
tmes,  which  were  often  spent  in  a  few 
Bonths,  as  they  had  been  made  in  a  few 
months.  This  rock-oil  is  the  product  of 
eoormous  deposits  of  decayed  coal, 
irhich  seem  to  cover  the  whole  new 
continent.  In  its  natural  shape  it  is  a 
black  fluid,  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  very  varied  elements.  One  part, 
winch  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
water,  the  so-called  naphtha,  explodes 


at  very  low  heat,  and  is  therefore  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  directly  fbr  light- 
ing purposes.  CareMly  enclosed  in  iron 
pipes  and  subjected  to  a  strict  surveil- 
lance, it  serves,  however,  to  be  changed 
into  gas  and  thus  becomes  useful  in- 
directly. Another  product  is  an  asphal- 
tic  residue,  which  is  also  used  for  mak- 
^S  S^  1  ^ut  the  most  important  is  the 
purifled  rock-oil  itself,  which  is  perfect- 
ly colorless  like  water.  It  bums,  with 
an  open  wick,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  giving  a  feeble  light  and  de- 
veloping a  large  amount  of  soot  with 
an  intolerable,  dense  smoke.  But  used 
with  an  Argand  burner,  the  chimney  of 
which  has  been  slightly  modifled,  as 
experience  has  taught  us,  the  flame, 
which  before  was  four  or  flve  inches 
high,  contracts  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  now  emits  a  brilliant,  pure 
white  light.  No  other  flame,  it  will  be 
seen,  proves  so  clearly  that  the  question 
of  More  Light  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
trivance ;  the  nature  and  the  quantity 
of  the  material  remaining  the  same,  and 
only  the  apparatus  for  burning  it  being 
slightly  changed. 

The  simplicity  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  lamp  in  which  petroleum  is  burnt, 
together  with  the  low  price  of  the  ma- 
terial itself,  have  made  the  use  of  the 
new  burning  fluid  almost  universal,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  only  two  ob- 
jections which  are  still  urged,  the  un- 
pleasant smell  communicated  by  the 
slightest  touch  and  the  danger  of  be- 
quent  explosions,  which  have  cost  more 
lives  already  than  railways  and  steam- 
boats together,  may  soon  be  obviated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  inventors.  Another 
question  of  greater  difSculty  is  connect- 
ed with  the  extent  to  which  Nature  is 
likely  to  supply  the  desired  material. 
The  demand  ia  increasing  daily  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  as  whole  vast  countries 
consume  petroleum  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties without  producing  any  at  all,  so 
that  shipload  after  shipload  is  sent  to 
Europe,  the  anxiety  of  a  flual  failure  is 
not  unnatural.  Coal  and  coal-oil  are 
necessarily  finite  quantities.  But  even 
if  the  latter  should  cease  to  pour  forth 
in  unlimited  supplies,  the  vast  mass  of 
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soil  which  is  saturated  with  oil  will, 
properly  distilled,  yield  in  its  turn  a 
large  quantity ;  then  the  extensivo  de- 
posits of  bituminous  slate,  of  peat  and 
similar  materials,  which  have  boon  ne- 
glected since  the  discovery  of  rock-oil, 
will  be  restored  to  favor ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  when  want  sharpens  the 
eyes  of  explorers,  entirely  new  stores  of 
antediluvian  plants  will  be  discovered. 
Even  if  petroleum  should  be  found  to 
be  as  useful  for  heating  as  it  is  for  light- 
ing, and  railway  trains  and  ocean  steam- 
ers should  be  propelled  by  the  new 
motor,  for  which  probabilities  increase 
every  day.  Nature  will  be  found  ready, 
like  a  kind  mother,  to  supply  with  lav- 
ish hand  what  man  needs  in  his  strug- 
gle for  More  Light. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain,  by  entirely 
new  means,  a  light  which  is  to  surpass 
immensely  all  that  has  been  known 
heretofore.  It  is  not  more  than  about 
fourteen  years  since  Professor  Bunscn,  in 
Gottingcn,  for  the  first  time  succeeded 
in  producing  the  new  metal  magnesium 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  brilliant  light.  It  proved  to  be  a 
most  curious  metal,  of  ridiculously 
small  specific  gravity,  easily  melted  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  etill  more  easily 
distilled.  A  thin  wire  of  the  new 
metal,  heated  red  hot,  burnt  with  a 
most  intense  heat  and  dazzling  brillian- 
cy, leaving  only  caustic  magnesia  be- 
hind. 

Two  great  difficulties,  however,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  very  begin- 
ning: magnesium  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive ;  and  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  burning  wire  is  pushed  forward  is 
rather  complicated.  The  price  will 
probably  soon  be  reduced,  as  much 
has  already  been  done  in  that  direction. 
At  fint  the  pound  cost  several  hundred 
doDan ;  now  the  wire  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  aboot  five  dollars  an  ounce,  which 
giTW  a  length  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 
Eactorifls  have  arisen  in  imitation  of  the 
liipt  established  at  Salford  in  England, 
In  which  magnedum   is  rapidly  and 


economically  prepared ;  a  steel 
with  a  fine  opening  at  the  lowc 
ccivcs  the  bulky  mass,  whicl 
pressed  through  by  means  of 
ful  hydraulic  press.  The  lamp 
it  is  burnt  is  as  yet  rather  com 
the  wire  or  ribbon  is  wound 
spindle,  which  is  slowly  tn 
clockwork ;  the  end  of  the  wi 
through  a  wire  net,  and  is  pv 
ward  at  the  required  speed  bi 
tion  of  the  spindle.  The  me 
lighted,  bums  with  a  brilliai 
light,  so  soft,  however,  that  it  i 
moonlight.  The  French  appf 
which  the  lamp  consists  of  a 
coil  of  wire,  is  said  to  bum  mo 
and  steadily,  but  the  expena 
considerable. 

The  main  importance  of  thi 
slum  light  lay,  until  recently,  i 
for  the  purposes  of  photogn 
negative,  taken  with  Leroux^s 
quired  only  thirty  seconds,  an 
larged  picture  could  bo  take 
minutes.  Its  brilliancy,  surpai 
^ve  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
that  of  the  sun,  is  made  special 
ble  in  this  case,  beciiuse  in  the 
the  violet  rays  prevail,  which  a 
cally  the  most  effective,  and  vi 
in  this  aspect,  surpassed  by 
only  thirty-six  times.  The  san 
tagcs  make  it  most  useful  fo 
ploration  of  subterranean  sj 
which  no  sunlight  penetrates, 
the  sea  at  greater  depths.  Pios 
employed  it,  on  that  accoun 
most  interesting  explorations  ( 
terior  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  Drummond  light,  whicl 
duced  by  the  burning  of  pure  1 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  comi 
labors  likewise  under  the  san 
vantage  of  its  great  costliness 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
buildings,  public  places  and  li 
es,  nothing  more  effective  has 
devised.  For,  unfortunately, 
though  abundant  in  the  air  ai 
in  all  the  solid  bodies  which  y 
is  difficult  to  obtain  by  itself,  a 
very  costly.  All  endeavors  to 
it  cheap  enough  to  make  it  ava 
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eoDunefcial  ptupoBes  had  until  recently 
fldled;  the  moat  successful,  that  of 
Boossingault,  resulting  in  greater  econ- 
omy, bat  only  for  small  quantities.  In 
18^,  howeyer,  a  young  French  chemist, 
MgUei,  devised  an  extremely  ingenious 
neihod,  in  which,  by  a  single  heating, 
tite  oxygen  was  withdrawn  f^om  the  at- 
BOBpheric  air,  passed  into  a  given  body, 
and  fin&Uy  stored  up  in  a  gasometer. 
Upon  this  another  chemist,  Tcssi^  du 
lotay,  has,  a  few  months  since,  still 
&rther  improved,  by  charging  simple 
pottflh  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
This  successful  invention  was  at  once 
sncooraged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Empire,  and  practical  experiments  on  a 
hi^  scale  were  made  at  the  Hotel  do 
Yille  in  Paris.  A  number  of  candelabra 
were  erected  with  five  burners  each ; 
tiuse  bomeiB  are  double,  having  one  for 
bi-caibonated  hydrogen  and  another  for 
oxygen,  both  of  which  are  varied  in 
thrir  ptta^  through  two  very  narrow 
chumds;  a  small  stick  of  magnesium 
is  in  the  centre  between  them.  The 
light  is  magnificent,  gaslight  looking 
poor  by  its  side,  and  what  is  equally 
Tilaible,  it  remains  undisturbed  by  the 
sir,  so  that  during  a  violent  storm 
which  had  put  out  every  gaslight  in 
Puis,  these  oxygen  lights  continued  to 
barn  unmoved.  The  superiority  of  the 
new  Hght  is,  therefore,  established,  but 
the  qnestion  of  economy  remains  to  be 
solr&i  II  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  oxygen  system  requires  double  pipes 


and  a  special  apparatus,  which  increases 
the  first  cost.  Then  the  magnesium  is 
used  up  so  rapidly,  that  it  requires  re- 
newal every  week,  and  this  would  seem 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
days  of  wicks.  Finally,  it  appeiirs  that 
the  light  is  pleasant  enough  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  seen  in  the  cande- 
labra, fifteen  feet  from  the  eye,  but  that 
it  has  to  be  softened  by  ground  glass 
when  used  in  the  house.  It  is  true, 
such  lamps  have  been  successfully  made 
for  the  Emperor  and  some  high  officials, 
but  only  as  experiments.  Hence  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  light  also 
would  be  mainly  useful  for  large  estab- 
lishments, theatres,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  gas  in  possession 
of  streets  and  private  houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  jxirtial 
success,  has  devised,  in  a  few  months 
already,  means  to  obviate  the  main 
difficulties  connected  with  the  now  sys- 
tem. Zircon,  an  absolutely  indestructi- 
ble metal,  has  been  substituted  for  mag- 
nesium, and  a  new  plan  devised  to  pro- 
vent  the  possibility  of  explosion  by  a 
close  wire  of  platinum ;  while  the  in- 
ventor himself  has  established  a  factory 
of  oxygen,  which  will  furnish  the  ma- 
terial very  cheaply.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent year  will,  in  the  material  aspect  of 
the  question  also,  furnish  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  daily  increasing  demand 
for  More  Light ! 


•»•■ 


YES. 


Faib  woman^s  face,  so  calm  and  eloquent. 
Whose  peace  no  unbelieving  spirit  mars : 
Whose  dreamy  eyes,  far-seemg  as  the  stars, 
Look  forth  beyond  all  Doubt  and  Discontent : 
Behind  whose  sweet,  sad  lips  there  seems  to  lie 
Such  wisdom  as  Adversity  can  teach : 
Whose  pure  reserve  and  simple  majesty 
Stir  a  far  deeper  sense  than  words  can  reach  :— 
Shall  I,  whose  life  has  been  a  dreary  waste 
Of  misspent  years  and  all  unworthiness, 
Aspire  to  love  thee,  guard  thy  happiness. 
And  by  thy  love  and  confidence  be  graced  ? 

Even  so  I    For  Love  is  mightier  than  my  Sin ; 

He  opens  Heaven's  gates,  and  lets  me  in. 
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On  a  broad  street  lined  with  stately 
elms  and  maples  is  the  memorable  site 
of  President  Eflwards^  birthplace.  The 
honse  in  which  he  was  bom  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  merchant 
of  Hartford,  on  a  farm  purchased  by 
him  for  his  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, when  he  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
At  that  period,  1604,  it  was  r^arded  as 
a  handsome  residence,  being  a  well- 
built  edifice  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
single  chunney  in  the  middle,  and  en- 
tered, like  all  the  dwellings  of  that 
<i&yi  ^7  stepping  over  the  siU. 

The  fireplaces  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  immense  logs  Hve  or  six 
feet  long,  while  the  whole  family  could 
sit  in  the  corners  and  hare  plenty  of  el- 
bow-room. And  as  the  parish  kept  Mr. 
Edwards  bountifally  supplied  with 
wood,  he  used  it  unsparingly,  we  should 
now  say  extravagantly.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  became  torrid,  he 
would  order  Tom,  his  negro,  to  pile  on 
green  logs,  and  thus  check  the  fire. 

H&e,  for  sixty-four  years,  lived  to- 
gether the  excellent  minister  and  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
high  attainments.  And  here  were  bom 
to  them  eleven  children,  of  whom  Jona- 
than was  the  fifth.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, one  of  the  daughters  had  such  a 
temper,  that  a  gentleman  who  paid  her 
particular  attentions,  was  discouraged 
by  her  father.  *'Is  she  not  a  Chris- 
tian?*^ he  inquired.  "I  hope  so,  but 
grace  can  dwell  where  you  and  I  could 
not" 

Nothing  is  now  visible  of  this  primi- 
tive abode,  except  the  red  front  door 
which  has  been  set  in  the  small  one- 
story  house  built  over  the  old  cellar. 
The  stepping-stone  in  front  of  the  sill 
was  made  (he  comer-stone  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  established  in  that 
place. 

The  region  around  the  early  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  noted  for  its  quiet 


beauty,  although  one  misses  t' 
element  of  grandeur  charactc 
the  more  mountainous  parts 
England.  A  little  back  of  th( 
age  was  a  grove  of  primeval  ti 
ing  a  slight  swell  of  land,  w 
formed  a  rustic  bower,  to  w 
minister  used  to  retire  for  m 
and  study.  And  here,  in  hi 
vacations,  Jonathan  was  accua 
resort,  sitting  alone  in  the  qui 
or  widking  back  and  forth  a 
trees,  while  he  pondered  the 
of  mathematical  and  theologic 

Till  he  entered  Tale,  his  sta 
pursued  under  the  instractioi 
father,  who  fitted  boys  for  co] 
rying  his  ten  daughters  also 
the  same  course.  One  of  hia 
relates,  that  when  the  colle| 
ascertained  with  whom  he  hac 
they  remarked,  *'  Thero  is  no 
our  examining  Mr.  Edwards*  j 

This  scholarly  divine  pret 
some  years  in  a  meeting-houi 
was  merely  a  covered  fhune 
fioor  or  seats.  Where,  then,  d 
long  sermons  ranning  on  to  i 
and  upwards,  with  a  goodly  n 
^^ improvements^^  appended,  a 
people  find  a  sitting-place? 
indeed,  but  on  the  nlle  and  dee 
the  spirit  of  progress  increas 
ever,  the  Society  passed  the  lib 
that  *'  the  young  men  should 
erty  to  make  a  seat  upon  the  he^ 

Among  the  expenses  of  thi 
is  recorded  the  following  item 

"  To  Lieutenant  Willis,  for 
the  meeting-house,  £1  6d; 
which  some  one  remarks  that ' 
earlier  days,  even  a  lieutenant 
disdain  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  1 
of  the  Lord." 

In  1710  a  vote  was  passed  t 
new  meeting-house,  forty  feet  8C 
of  suitable  height,  on  the  old 
great  controversy  arose  as  to 
tion,  which  many  wished  to  ] 
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te  Kmthy  to  aooommodate  the  larger 
Bombers  in  that  part  of  the  town.  A 
eoondl,  howerer,  called  for  the  purpose, 
oonfinned  the  action  of  the  Society. 

Bat  in  spite  of  the  resolution, — '^  2d. 
Tint  the  dissenting  brethren  (d  quiet 
ad  Ckriitiai^liiey^^'—mtdme  excitement 
fi)llowed,  and  there  was  sent  into 
the  assembly  a  petition  to  set  up  a 
iqpinte  Society,  signed  by  forty-one 
penons.  It  was  promptly  negatived, 
and  being  referred  to  the  former  coun- 
cil, the  previous  decision  was  re-affirm- 
ed. The  disaffected  persons,  however, 
teem  to  have  persisted  in  the  raising  of 
another  buildings  which  is  supposed  to 
hiTebeen  that  at  East  Hartford.  On 
this  occasion  a  poetic  effusion  appeared, 
entitled, "  Verses  made  by  Jabez  Colt, 
when  they  raised  the  Meeting  House 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  Great  River,  at 
the  Lower  End." 

Fiom  this  are  given  a  few  verses,  eer- 
MmdUtigratim. 

"BalMld  all  you  that  do  paw  by 
Which  at  HM  «oom  and  jeare, 
Be  pleRMd  nnw  to  torn  aside 
•ad  oar  deftnoe  to  haaxe. 

**  Ton  do  aocount  that  we  rebel, 

And  i&weiiu  (sohisms)  we  do  make ; 
lUf  are  we  in  the  talker's  mouths, 
•ad  of  OS  they  do  spake. 

"Ooe  reason  why  we  build  this  house 
I  openly  declare 
to  offsr  inraises,  sacrifice, 
•ad  for  a  honse  of  prayer. 

'*  One  other  reason  yet  there  is 
the  which  I  will  unfold 
how  many  of  us  suffer  much 
both  by  the  heat  and  cold. 

*«  It  is  almost  four  milds 
Which  some  of  us  do  go 
upon  Ood's  Uoly  Sabbath  day, 
in  time  of  ftost  and  snow  I 

"Two  milds  we  find  in  Holy  Writ 
Sabbath  daie*8  joumles  bee 
Oh  wherefore  then  are  we  compelled 
for  to  go  more  than  three  [1] " 

In  1719  it  was  voted  to  demand 
^^at  money  was  due  the  Society,  and 
*%  it  out  to  buy  a  cushion  and  an 
'^I'-glasi;  to  make  two  horse-blocks 
^^  the  north  end  of  the  meeting-house, 
^^  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  build 
^0  pewB,  one  over  the  south  stairs,  and 


the  other  over  the  north  stairs,  if  the 
money  will  hold  outy 

Among  the  rules  adopted  by  vote 
was  the  following : 

*'  2d.  That  the  men  shall  sit  on  the 
men's  side  and  the  women  on  the  wom- 
en's side,  and  it  tihali  he  counted  disorder 
to  do  otherwise.'' 

Mr.  Edwards  had  some  difficulty 
with  his  people  as  to  ministerial  pre- 
rogatives. He  asserted  the  following 
points: 

"  1st  That  it  belongs  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church  to  judge  and  determine 
what  complaints  and  accusations  shall 
be  brought  before  the  church,  and  what 
not. 

<'  2d.  That  the  votes  of  the  brethren 
to  convict  and  restore  an  offender,  are 
of  no  force  or  validity  without  the  con- 
currence or  approbation  of  the  pastor." 

This  position,  and  the  course  to 
which  it  led,  created  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion among  his  people.  They,  however, 
soon  yielded  Arom  their  great  respect 
and  affection  for  their  minister,  by 
whom  they  stood  to  the  very  last.  And 
at  his  death  they  generously  continaed 
his  salary  to  his  faithftil  widow,  who 
survived  her  husband  twelve  years. 

In  1761  a  new  church-edifice  was 
erected,  which  was  paid  for  mainly  in 
tobacco— then,  as  now,  cultivated  in  that 
beautiful  valley.  It  was  considered  a 
very  handsome  edifice,  while  the  steeple 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  region. 
When  the  subscription  paper  for  the 
latter  was  passed  about,  one  gentleman 
remarked  that  he  contributed  willingly, 
'*for  Qod  had  one  bam  in  Windsor 
already,  and  did  not  want  another,"  al- 
luding to  a  church  without  any  steeple 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  raising,  old  doctor  Primus,  a 
negro,  proposed  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

•«  Big  church ;  high  steeple ; 
Proud  oomxnittee,  poor  people.** 

In  1780  the  question  of  using  a  pitch- 
pipe  in  setting  the  tune  was  brought  up 
before  the  Society,  and  voted  down. 
The  same  question  coming  up  again  not 
long  after,  and  meeting  with  a  similar 
fate,  the  singers  refused  to  perform. 
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OLD-TIMB  MINISTER  AND  PARISH. 


On  a  broad  street  lined  with  stately 
elms  and  maples  is  the  memorable  site 
of  President  Edwards'  birthplace.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  merchant 
of  Hartford,  on  a  farm  purchased  by 
him  for  his  son,  the  Rey.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, when  he  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
At  that  period,  1694,  it  was  r^arded  as 
a  handsome  residence,  being  a  well- 
built  edifice  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
single  chimney  in  the  middle,  and  en- 
tered, like  all  the  dwellings  of  that 
day,  by  stepping  oyer  the  siU. 

The  fireplaces  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  immense  logs  five  or  six 
feet  long,  while  the  whole  family  could 
sit  in  the  corners  and  have  plenty  of  el- 
bow-room. And  as  the  parish  kept  Mr. 
Edwards  bountifully  supplied  with 
wood,  ho  used  it  unsparingly,  we  should 
now  say  extravagantly.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  became  torrid,  he 
would  order  Tom,  his  negro,  to  pile  on 
green  logs,  and  thus  check  the  fire. 

H&re,  for  sixty-four  years,  lived  to- 
gether the  excellent  minister  and  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
high  attainments.  And  here  were  bom 
to  them  eleven  children,  of  whom  Jona- 
than was  the  fifth.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, one  of  the  daughters  had  such  a 
temper,  that  a  gentleman  who  paid  her 
particular  attentions,  was  discouraged 
by  her  father.  *'Is  she  not  a  Chris- 
tian ?''  he  inquired.  *'I  hope  so,  but 
g^race  can  dwell  where  you  and  I  could 
not." 

Nothing  is  now  visible  of  this  primi- 
tive abode,  except  the  red  front  door 
which  has  been  set  in  the  small  one- 
story  house  built  over  the  old  cellar. 
The  stepping-stone  in  front  of  the  sill 
was  made  the  comer-stone  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  established  in  that 
place. 

The  region  around  the  early  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  noted  for  its  quiet 


beauty,  although  one  missea  tl 
element  of  grandeur  characte 
the  more  mountainous  parts 
England.  A  little  back  of  the 
age  was  a  grove  of  primeval  tr 
ing  a  slight  swell  of  land,  wl 
formed  a  rustic  bower,  to  w 
minister  used  to  retire  for  m 
and  study.  And  here,  in  hi 
vacations,  Jonathan  was  accust 
resort,  sitting  alone  in  the  qui 
or  walking  back  and  forth  ai 
trees,  while  he  pondered  the  ; 
of  mathematical  and  theologic 

Till  he  entered  Tale,  his  8to< 
pursued  under  the  instractioi] 
father,  who  fitted  boys  for  col 
rying  his  ten  daughters  also 
the  same  course.  One  of  his 
relates,  that  when  the  collej 
ascertained  with  whom  he  had 
they  remarked,  *'  There  is  no 
our  examining  Mr.  Edwards'  p 

This  scholarly  divine  prea 
some  years  in  a  meeting-hous 
was  merely  a  covered  Arame 
fioor  or  seats.  Where,  then,  di 
long  sermons  running  on  to  c 
and  upwards,  with  a  goodly  ni 
^^ improvements^^  appended,  cc 
people  find  a  sitting-place? 
indeed,  but  on  the  $ill$  and  tleej^ 
the  spirit  of  progress  increase 
ever,  the  Society  passed  the  lib 
that  **  the  young  men  should 
erty  to  make  a  seat  upon  the  hea 

Among  the  expenses  of  tlm 
is  recorded  the  following  item 

"  To  Lieutenant  Willis,  for  i 
the  mcetiog-house,  £1  6d; 
which  some  one  remarks  that  *^ 
earlier  days,  even  a  lieutenant 
disdain  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  t 
of  the  Lord." 

In  1710  a  vote  was  passed  U 
new  meeting-house,  forty  feet  sq 
of  suitable  height,  on  the  old  i 
great  controversy  arose  as  to  1 
tion,  which  many  wished  to  I 
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te  flontii,  to  aooommodate  the  larger 
lumbers  in  that  part  of  the  town.  A 
oooQcii,  howerer,  called  for  the  purpose, 
oosfirmed  the  action  of  the  Society. 

Bat  in  spite  of  the  resolution, — **  2d. 
That  the  dissenting  brethren  be  quiet 
9d  (7Afit£iaji-2iifc0,''— intense  excitement 
fiiUowed,  and  there  was  sent  into 
the  issembly  a  petition  to  set  up  a 
iqpinte  Society,  signed  by  forty-one 
poiODi.  It  was  promptly  negatived, 
and  being  referred  to  the  former  coun- 
cil, tbe  previous  dedsion  was  re-aflirm- 
ed.  The  disaffected  persons,  however. 
Hem  to  have  persisted  in  the  raising  of 
another  buiidingj  which  is  supposed  to 
bsTebeen  that  at  East  Hartford.  On 
this  occasion  a  poetic  effusion  appeared, 
entitled,  *'  Verses  made  by  Jabez  Colt, 
when  they  raised  the  Meeting  House 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  Great  River,  at 
the  Lower  End.^* 

From  this  are  given  a  few  verses,  ver^ 
leimiiLUUratim, 

*']Wiold  aU  7<m  that  do  pMt  by 
Which  at  ua  foom  and  jeare, 
Be  pleaaed  now  to  tarn  adde 
■ad  oar  dalimoe  to  haare. 

"  Yon  do  aeeount  that  we  rebel. 

And  liaeeina  (aohiams)  we  do  make ; 
lUf  are  we  in  the  talker's  mouthi, 
•ad  of  na  they  do  apake. 

"One  reaaon  why  we  build  tiiia  houae 
I  openly  deelare 
to  offsr  praiaea,  sacrifice, 
and  for  a  house  of  prayer. 

"  One  other  reason  yet  tliere  is 
the  which  I  will  unfold 
how  many  of  us  suffer  much 
both  by  the  heat  and  cold. 

"It  is  almost  four  milds 
Which  some  of  us  do  go 
upon  Ood's  Holy  Sabbath  dny, 
in  time  of  ftost  and  snow  I 

**Two  milds  we  find  in  Holy  Writ 
Sabbath  dale's  joumles  bee 
Oh  wherefore  then  are  we  compelled 
for  to  go  more  than  three  [Tl " 

In  1710  it  was  voted  to  demand 
^bat  money  was  due  the  Society,  and 
^'Ihy  it  out  to  buy  a  etuhion  and  an 
^r-gl(Ui;  to  make  two  horse-blocks 
on  the  north  end  of  the  meeting-house, 
&nd  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  build 
two  pews,  one  over  the  south  stairs,  and 


the  other  over  the  north  stairs,  if  the 
money  teiU  hold  out.^ 

Among  the  rules  adopted  by  vote 
was  the  following : 

''  2d.  That  the  men  shall  sit  on  the 
men*s  side  and  the  women  on  the  wom- 
en^s  side,  and  it  ehaU  he  counted  dieorder 
to  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Edwards  had  some  difficulty 
with  his  people  as  to  ministerial  pre- 
rogatives. He  asserted  the  following 
points: 

'^  Ist.  That  it  belongs  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church  to  judge  and  determine 
what  complaints  and  accusations  shall 
be  brought  before  the  church,  and  what 
not. 

"  2d.  That  the  votes  of  the  brethren 
to  convict  and  restore  an  offender,  are 
of  no  force  or  validity  without  the  con- 
currence or  approbation  of  the  pastor." 

This  position,  and  the  course  to 
which  it  led,  created  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion among  his  people.  They,  however, 
soon  yielded  from  their  great  respect 
and  affection  for  their  minister,  by 
whom  they  stood  to  the  very  last.  And 
at  his  death  they  generously  contumed 
his  salary  to  his  iaithftd  widow,  who 
survived  her  husband  twelve  years. 

In  1761  a  new  church-ediffce  was 
erected,  which  was  paid  for  mainly  in 
tobacco— -then,  as  now,  cultivated  in  that 
beautiful  valley.  It  was  considered  a 
very  handsome  edifice,  while  the  steeple 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  region. 
When  the  subscription  paper  for  the 
latter  was  passed  about,  one  gentleman 
remarked  that  he  contributed  willingly, 
"for  God  had  one  barn  in  Windsor 
already,  and  did  not  want  another,"  al- 
luding to  a  church  without  any  steeple 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  raising,  old  doctor  Primus,  a 
negro,  proposed  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

"  Big  church ;  high  steeple ; 
Proud  committee,  poor  people." 

In  1780  the  question  of  using  a  pitch- 
pipe  in  setting  the  tune  was  brought  up 
before  the  Society,  and  voted  down. 
The  same  question  coming  up  again  not 
long  after,  and  meeting  with  a  similar 
fate,  the  singers  refused  to  perform. 
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In  1821,  permission  was  granted  to 
certain  persons  to  put  up  "  a  stoTO  or 
stoTcs  "  at  their  own  expense — showing 
a  marked  progress. 

In  1825,  the  meeting-house  was  re- 
moved to  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and,  in  spite  of  many  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  without  injury  to  church 
or  steeple. 

In  1845,  the  present  church  was  built, 
all  the  posts  of  the  old  house,  and  all 
the  beam>>,  and  other  parts  that  were 
largo  and  long  enough,  being  worked 
into  it.  The  contractor  remarked  that 
no  timber  they  could  have  obtained  for 
the  posts  would  have  answered  so  well 
as  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  in  ser- 
vice upwards  of  eighty  years. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  with  all  our 
progress  these  Puritan  fathers  did  some 
things  better  than  their  children.  And 
not  only  so,  but  in  spite  of  their  old- 
fkshioned  ideas,  strict  notions,  and 
quaint  ways,  over  which  we  often  in- 
dulge in  merriment  and  sometimes  ridi- 
cule, there  was  about  these  sturdy  men 
and  women  a  native  strength  and  ster- 
ling excellence  of  character  which  con- 
strains our  warmest  admiration,  and 
from  which  we  have  sadly  degenerated. 
All  this  without  touching  on  the  tho- 


roughness and  breadth  of  acholarlf  ac- 
quisition common  to  the  men  of  thit 
day,  and  which  onr  modem  stadoiti 


might  well  covet. 


In  the  ancient  "  €h)d*8  acre,''  near  the 
site  of  the  primitive  meeting-hooai^ 
moulder  the  remains  of  the  Rer.  Hmo- 
thy  Edwards,  who  departed  this  life  it 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  after  a  pastonte 
of  sixty-four  years.  A  large  tablet  of 
red  sandstone  marks  the  spot  The 
moss  which  entirely  covered  it  has  beat 
60  far  removed  that  the  following  epi- 
taph can  be  deciphered : 

*'  The  man  of  God,  who  noblj  pled 
His  Haster's  cause,  alas  1  is  dead 
His  Toioe  no  more  I  but  awtal  nm 
Still  spraks  to  men  their  great  eonooSi 
His  praise  on  souls  will  long  ontlast ; 
When  Grace  completes  the  work  begtSi 
Bright  saints  will  shine  his  liTing  oroniL" 

Beside  this  tablet  is  a  stone  eredad 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  Hehittbd, 
who  died  in  1770,  at  the  advanced  a^ 
of  ninety-nine.  The  following  is  a  lite- 
ral copy  of  her  epitaph,  many  of  the 
letters  being  obliged  to  be  cleared  with 
a  knife  before  they  could  be  made  out : 

"  Happy  in  Christ  and  graoe  and  birth 
The  sttint  lircd  lo£g  and  Ues^d  y*  eaitb. 
In  her  relations  she  snstaln'd 
Great  female  worth  and  rirtne  Jojiied.* 


'  •♦•■ 


THE  USURPER. 

"  Farewell,  my  Friend,"  I  said,  and  went  my  way 
And  thought,  ^  Perhaps  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
But  meet  or  not,  our  Fricntlship  shall  remain.^ 
Yet,  new  lands  and  strange  faces  seemed  to  dim 
Her  memory ;  a  foolish,  passing  whim 
Might  make  me  half  forget  our  parting  day. 
Thus  first.    Then,  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more, 
Would  thoughts  of  her  among  my  musings  stray  : 
At  last  they  filled  my  heart  from  roof  to  floor ; 
Which  questioning,  I  found,  in  Friendship's  stead 
The  tyrant  Love  established.    Sorrowfully 
I  sought  her  presence :  "  Friendship  has  flown,"  I  said, 

"  And  Love  usurped  her  kingdom  utterly." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  in  which,  behold 
Mirrored,  the  selt-same  tale  I  ju^t  had  told. 
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ASCENT  OP  THE  MONTE  ROSA. 


ivellers  and  readers  of  Al- 
ire  familiar  with  Chamou- 
mountaia  glories,  Mont 
ler  de  Glace,  the  Jardin 
vent.  Equally  well  known 
3  Oberland,  with  its  queen- 
its  enchanting  valley  of 
s  beautiful  panorama  from 
Im.  But  there  is  an  Al- 
rander  than  that  of  Cha- 
t  striking  in  its  diversified 
iny  in  the  Oberland.  I  al- 
innatt  Thai.  Of  late  years, 
blic  favor  has  been  setting 
>wards  this  secluded  nest 
AJps;  the  Alpine  Club 
id  and  reSxplored  every 
88  in  and  around  it,  and 
vel  are  full  of  its  praise. 
Zermatt  will,  I  trust,  ever 
it  has  been  hitherto— a 
>r  genuine  lovers  of  Alpine 
qaented  by  the  herd  of  hill 
razers  that  devour  Switzer- 
rtnight.  The  position  of 
re  this  comparative  isola- 
ids  at  the  head  of  a  long, 
f,  a  cul  d€  sac,  which  has 
;he  south,  except  over  the 
pass  into  Italy.  This  pass 
rous,  but  it  is  quite  high, 
id  with  snow,  and  more  or 
r  to  even  good  walkers, 
any  lateral  outlet  into  the 
jys  of  Saas  on  the  east  and 
the  west;  unless,  indeed, 
s  minded  to  attempt  such 
he  Weiss  Thor,  the  Adler, 
,  or  the  Col  d'  H^rins — all 
«  of  great  height  and  dan- 
of  wild  beauty.  The  or- 
ntVy  therefore,  who  travels 
iasure  than  adventure,  is 
nclude  his  Zermatt  trip  by 
steps  down  the  valley  to 
Visp.  Thus  isolated,  Zer- 
peerless  in  beauty  among 
pine  valleys.  It  oflTers  no 
it  is  quite  so  high  as  the 
—59 


dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  15,800 
feet  of  elevation ;  but  it  has  the  Monte 
Rosa,  15,200,  the  MischabelhOmer, 
15,000,  the  Lyskamm,  the  Twins,  and 
the  Breithom  nearly  as  high,  the  Mat^ 
terhom,  14,800,  the  Weisshom  within  a 
fraction  of  15,000.  And  what  moim- 
tains  they  are,  too !  The  Hdchste  Spitze 
of  the  Monte  Rosa  affords  the  daring 
climber  a  panoramic  view  surpassing 
any  to  be  had  from  the  doa  d?  dne  of 
the  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Breithom  displays 
a  dazzling  wall  of  snow  that  outshines 
the  Jungfrau;  the  Matterhom,  boldly 
thrusting  its  precipitous  pile  of  rock  for 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  sky,  is  the 
Titan  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  Weisshom, 
pronounced  by  Ruskin  to  be  the  perfect 
tion  of  mountain  configuration,  may  be 
named  the  Apollo. 

For  the  venturesome  traveller  Zer- 
matt is  rich  in  attractions,  chief  among 
which  is  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Rosa^ 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  view 
from  the  summit  surpasses  that  from 
Mont  Blanc ;  I  may  add  that  the  aacenl 
is  n^ore  dangerous.  For  a  long  while 
Mont  Blanc  was  looked  upon  with  rev- 
erential dread  by  admirers  of  Albert 
Smith,  who  failed  himself  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  the  Chamounix  guides 
found  pecuniary  profit  in  exaggerating 
the  danger,  and  thus  forcing  visitors  to 
take  four  guides  where  one  would  sufiSce. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  afld  pluck  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  this  delusion  has  been 
cured,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
now  regarded  as  any  thing  but  an  ex- 
traordinary feat. 

I  reached  Zermatt  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 186-,  after  a  tour  of  a  few  days 
across  the  Weiss  Thor  into  Italy,  aad 
rejoined  the  party  with  whom  I  had 
been  travelling.  The  next  day  we  as- 
cended the  Mettelhom,  but  to  no  profit. 
The  storm  which  Kronig,  the  guide 
whom  I  had  taken  with  me  across  the 
Weiss  Thor,  had  prophesied  a  day  or 
two  before,  when  we  thought  of  at- 
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tempting  the  Alphubel  pass  from  Saas 
to  Zermatt,  buret  upon  us  in  Alpine  vig- 
or. All  that  we  earned  by  our  climb 
was  a  good  drenching  for  ten  houre. 
The  guides  unanimously  declared,  how- 
eyer,  that  if  the  storm  cleared  off  that 
night  we  could  rely  upon  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  for  ascending  the  Monte  Rosa. 
As  this  was  the  real  object  of  our  visit, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  condi- 
tioned promise. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  warm.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen, 
except  around  the  summit  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  where  a  small  fleecy  tuft  ob- 
stinately clung  all  day.  With  light 
hearts  we  rode  up  to  the  Rififel  that 
afternoon.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
H — ,  Mre.  and  Miss  H— ,  Mr.  C —  and 
myself.  Long  before  sunset  we  were 
upon  the  grass  slopes  where  the  Riffel 
Hotel  stands.  Every  thing  augured  well 
for  the  next  day.  The  sun  set  rarliant 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  Matterhom, 
and  the  wee  fleecy  tuft  still  adhered 
to  its  summit — a  very  favorable  sign, 
the  guides  asserted.  After  one  more 
final  discussion  as  to  the  time  of  start- 
ing and  other  particulars  of  the  ascent, 
our  provisions  were  packed  away  in  the 
guides'  knapsacks,  and  Mr.  C —  retired 
to  bed.  Mr.  H —  and^myself,  instead 
of  following  his  good  example,  sat  up 
until  eleven  o'clock,  discussing  that  com- 
plicated question,  American  politics. 
Even  after  bidding  my  friend  good- 
night, it  was  some  while  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  falling  asleep.  The  probable 
and  possible  adventures  of  the  morrow, 
the  remenibrance  of  my  own  past  mis- 
haps, the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
party,  these  and  kindred  ruminations 
kept  me  awake.  I  mistrusted  Mr.  H — 's 
capacities,  for,  although  a  good  pedes- 
trian, he  was  wholly  without  experience 
in  affairs  of  this  kind.  Mr.  C — ,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  excellent  climber,  as 
I  knew  by  trying  experience;  but  he 
had  sprained  his  knee  some  ten  days  be- 
fore, in  jumping  the  huge  Bergschrund 
on  the  Grindclwald  side  of  the  Strahleck 
Col.  However,  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
I  concluded. 

If  the  reader  consults  any  large  map 


of  Switzerland,  he  will  fio 
Monte  Rosa  occupies  a  very 
sition  in  the  great  Alpine 
most  due  west,  and  at  a  dist 
miles  in  an  air-line,  stands  th 
of  the  Mont  Blanc.  Betv 
Zermatt  rise  the  peaks  of  t 
Alps — the  Grand  Combin, 
Mont  Pleureur,  &c.  The  Ze 
itself  is  composed  of  a  seri) 
the  principal  of  which  I  hi 
named,  arranged  in  the  f 
horeeshoe.  The  eastern  s 
shoe  is  made  up  of  the  Miscl 
Allelinhom,  Rympfischhom 
de  Jazzi ;  the  curve  takes  ii 
Rosa  itself,  the  Lyskanmi,  tl 
(Twins)  ;  the  western  side  Ij 
the  Matterhom,  the  Rothho 
Weisshom.  The  village  < 
stands  almost  in  the  centre 
the  valley  running  west  o\ 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Z 
Rhone  valley  runs  in  a  dec 
east  to  west ;  beyond  this  ris 
wall  of  the  Bernese  Oberlan< 
ing  in  the  Jungfrau,  Fini 
Aletschhom,  and  othere.  ' 
of  the  Zermatt  stands  the  M 
still  farther  east,  the  Grisoi 
the  Bernina.  Over  to  th 
Italy,  the  broad  plains  of  Pii 
Lombardy  stretch  away  inte 
The  finest  views  near  Zer 
be  had  from  the  Riffel,  and 
prolongation,  the  Gomer  • 
village  of  Zermatt,  althoug 
the  valley,  is  already  mor 
thousand  feet  above  the  sei 
high,  therefore,  as  the  top  oi 
fayette,  in  the  White  Moun 
Riffel  is  some  two  thousand 
i.  e.,  as  high  above  Mount ' 
as  the  latter  is  above  Mount 
From  this  elevation  the  8pe< 
up  to  the  towering  peaks  oi 
Rosa  range  and  down  upon 
Glacier  that  winds  along  tlu 
the  reader  will  imagine  hi 
the  Riffel  and  looking  to  tl 
will  have  the  entire  curve  oi 
shoe  full  in  his  face;  the 
left-hand  bend,  being  mati 
Hochste  Spitze,  the  wostei 
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Mitterfaoni.  Between  these  peaks  and 
the  Riffel  lies  the  deep,  broad  valley 
where  the  Gomer  Glacier  works  away 
to  the  right,  finally  taming  the  comer 
of  the  Riffel  and  emptying  into  the 
mun  Tslley  of  Zermatt,  not  far  from  the 
TJIkge.  The  Riffel  is,  then,  a  low,  al- 
iD06t  detached  xidge,  running  east  and 
weit  between  the  village  of  Zermatt 
ind  the  eastern  part  of  the  curve  of  the 
dioe.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  tourists, 
tnd  has  had  a  good  hotel  for  several 
jeaHb 

I  hope  the  reader  has  enjoyed  his  nap 
oyer  this  descriptive  digression  better 
than  I  did  mine  that  night  For,  about 
one  o^dock,  a  persistent  pounding  at 
the  room-door  at  last  broke  the  thread 
of  my  dreams.  "  Who's  there  ? "  I  mut- 
tered ungraciously.  Kronig.  ^'  II  faut 
fle  lerer,  Monsieur.  Yous  savez.'*  There 
wBSDomisanderstanding  that  vou9  8a^3ez. 
It  was  the  polite  guide-formula  for  say- 
ing: '^Wbat  is  the  use  of  grumbling 
and  yawning  ?  You  know  you  must 
get  op;  and  if  I  let  you  sleep  on,  you 
know  you  would  never  forgive  me.  So 
be  up  with  you."  "  Confound  the  Monte 
Bosa  and  all  the  other  grander  courses. 
Why  didn't  I  go  to-bed  last  night  at 
seven  I "  Thus  muttering,  I  groped  my 
way  m  the  dark,  lit  the  candle,  plunged 
my  face  into  the  basin  of  ice-cold  water, 
slipped  on  my  weather-beaten  garments, 
and  stepped  into'the  breakfast-room,  to 
warm  myself  over  the  embers  of  yester- 
day's fire.  Although  it  was  the  fifth  of 
Angnst,  the  air  was  almost  as  keen  as  it 
is  at  home  on  a  still  day  in  midwinter. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  whole  party  was 
sssembled,  even  including  the  ladies, 
who  had  risen  in  honor  of  our  enter- 
prise. Their  programme  was  to  finish 
their  sleep  after  bidding  us  good-by, 
snd  then,  taking  a  moderately  early 
breakfast,  ascend  the  Gomer  Grat,  to 
watch  our  progress  up  the  Monte  Rrosa. 
Tbey  could  do  this  very  readily  with 
^e  aid  of  field-glasses. 

We  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea 
^d  the  inevitable  French  roll — all  we 
bad  any  appetite  for ;  the  guides. slung 
tbeir  knapsacks,  containing  the  day's 
provisioua ;  the  last  good-by  was  said. 


Peter  Taug^ald,  the  senior  guide,  cried 
^  Aliens,"  and  at  2  A.  if .  we  stepped  out 
into  the  chill  air.  For  the  first  half 
hour  my  back  felt  as  though  it  had  no 
joints,  while  my  legs  were  all  joint.  I 
was  fagged  out  for  want  of  sleep.  But 
the  excellent  training  of  the  past  five 
weeks  and  the  freshness  of  the  atmos- 
phere soon  enabled  me  to  recover. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  heavens 
were  studded  with  stars.  So  brightly 
did  they  shine,  that  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  picking  our  way  over  the 
stones.  The  Matterhom  to  the  right 
towered  above  us  as  though  no  deep, 
broad  valley  intervened,  and  we  caught 
the  reflection  of  its  giant  form  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  little  lake  at  the 
base  of  the  Rifielhom.  After  walking 
some  distance  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Rifiel,  we  commenced  descending  to  the 
(Corner  Glacier.  A  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  we  were  upon  the  glacier, 
crossing  it  in  an  oblique  direction  to- 
wards the  rocks  auf  der  Platte^  which 
jut  up  on  the  other  side  at  the  base  of 
the  Monte  Rosa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  notion  of  a  glacier.  He  is 
apt  to  picture  it  as  either  a  solid  mass 
of  congealed  water,  filling  up  the  valley 
between  two  high  ridges,  or  else  as  a 
confused  accumulation  of  snow,  ice,  and 
stones.  In  reality,  a  glacier  is  some- 
thing peculiar,  almost  an  ice-organism. 
The  snows  that  accumulate  along  the 
upper  ridges  of  every  great  valley  in 
the  Alps  are  forced  down  by  their  own 
weight  in  converging  lines ;  they  thus 
form  a  mass  of  compacted*  granulated 
snow,  the  n<hje,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
rain  and  heat  until  the  whole  becomes 
saturated  with  water.  By  repeated 
freezings  and  thawings  the  nevi  is  con- 
verted into  glacier-ice,  which  is  wholly 
different  in  structure  from  the  crystal- 
lized ice  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  it 
never  really  loses  its  granular  composi- 
tion, although  it  becomes  harder  and 
bluer  the  nearer  we  approach  the  end 
or  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  We  all 
know  what  it  is  to  make  snowballs  out 
of  wet,  heavy  snow.  A  glacier  is  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  similar  process, 
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beneath.  Methinks  I  can  eyen  now  see 
Kronig  cheerily  chopping  step  after 
step— how  many  hundreds,  I  should  not 
like  to  say — with  the  deflness  of  a  car- 
penter in  his  shop,  never  faltering,  nev- 
er wearying.  No  need  to  remind  him 
that  six  human  lives  might  turn  upon 
how  and  where  he  cut  each  foothold. 
Slowly  we  toiled  up  the  steep,  twisting 
now  to  the  right,  npw  to  the  left,  firmly 
driving  our  steel-pointed  alpenstocks  at 
every  fresh  step  into  the  ice  by  our  side. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  dome  had  no 
summit — as  though  we  were  a  file  oT 
pigmy  ants  crawling  up  an  interminable 
sugar-loaf. 

By  ten  o^clock  we  had  conquered  the 
dome,  and  were  ready  to  meet  the  fa- 
mous ar^te  leading  from  it  to  the 
H6chste  Spitze.  This  ardte  is  a  long 
ridge  of  sharp,  irregular  rocks,  running 
up  at  a  bold  inclination  iuto  the  Spitze. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  steep  saw- 
edge  of  rock.  In  ascending,  the  climb- 
er has  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain 
to  his  right,  the  Swiss  side  to  his  left. 
Against  this  left-hand  side  the  north- 
west winds  have  drifted  the  snow  in  the 
shape  of  a  steep  bank  resembling  a 
sharp  gable  roof.  The  right-hand  side 
is  a  sheer  precipice  of  rock,  against 
which  the  snow  clings  in  small  patches, 
as  though  dashed  there  by  giant  hands. 
In  many  places  the  bank  of  snow  from 
the  left  overhangs  on  the  right,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cornice  three  or  four  feet 
wide  and  about  as  thick.  "We  then 
walked  along  the  line  where  this  cor- 
nice begins  to  jut  over.  More  than 
once  I  reached  out  with  my  right  hand 
and  plunged  my  alpenstock  through  the 
cornice ;  on  pulling  it  out,  I  could  look 
through  the  little  round  hole  into  the 
blue  void  below.  At  times  there  was 
no  cornice,  but  the  snow  rose  to  a  long, 
thin  edge  between  two  rocks;  then 
Eronig  would  beat  it  down  until  he 
had  made  a  path  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  wide.  The  Chimney  was  the 
worst  place  of  all.  This  was  a  narrow 
passage  in  between  two  tall  rocks  that 
ran  athwart  the  line  of  the  ridge.  We 
had  to  turn  the  first  rock  by  cutting 
steps  in  the  snowbank  on  the  left,  and 


then  cautiously  worked  our  i 
"  Chinmey  "  between  the  tw 
scending,  this  fissure  is  tenl 
than  in  ascending.  There  i 
for  the  hands,  scarcely  any  fr 
and  the  eye  involuntarily  lo 
ward,  only  to  see  where  the  n 
nate  and  the  snowbank  con 
long,  glittering,  treacherous 
thousand  feet,  perhaps,  in  I 
ending  in  unexplored  crevas» 

Thus  suspended  between  h 
earth,  we  toiled  anxiously  on. 
ly  I  was  startled  by  a  cry  froi 
An  icy  chill  shot  through  ei 
I  had  heard  a  similar  cry  oi 
and  from  the  same  lips.  It  ^ 
perilous  ascent  of  the  Sc 
Strahleck  in  the  Oberland. 
had  been  followed  by  a  pull  o 
around  my  waist  that  brou| 
my  knees.  My  own  fall  j 
guide  in  front  of  me,  but  h( 
for  one  superhuman  effort,  a 
ing  his  alpenstock  into  the  ic 
firm.  I  drew  a  long  breath 
•saved.  Mr.  C —  had  slipped, 
ly  overtoppled  us  all.  Tl 
brance  of  that  scene,  which 
pened  only  a  fortnight  previ 
the  consciousness  of  our  acti 
position  paralyzed  me  for 
But  as  the  cry  was  not  follow 
ominous  tug  at  the  rope,  I  r 
looked  around  to  learn  the  c« 
disturbance.  I  found  that  M 
discovered  an  eagle  circling 
us  in  the  direction  of  the  G< 
and  while  he  was  absorbed  ; 
markable  sight  a  puff  of  mm 
Italian  side  carried  off  hii 
startled  him  into  the  cxclama 
had  alarmed  us  so  cruelly.  T 
ble  hat  sailed  down  the  sno^ 
though  in  pursuit  of  the  ea§ 
Taugwald  gave  a  pitying  gri: 
tied  his  handkerchief  yound 
and  we  resumed  our  march. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  1 
reader  with  a  long  and  dismi 
tion  of  dangers  which,  after 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
his  imagination  for  filling 
sketch.  A  few  words  about  ti 
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\    bowereri  will  not  come  amiss.     The 
Rider  will  remember  that  at  2  a.  m.  we 
left  the  Riffel,  an  elevation  of  seven 
tlioflsftnd  feet  above  the  eca.    The  first 
two  hoars  were  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  de- 
scenduig  to  the  Gomer  Glacier  and  in 
crofiODg  it.     After  making  the  most 
libenl  calculation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  5  A.  M.  we  had  only  regained  the 
gromid  lost  in  the  descent,  and  added 
to  it  1,500  feet  That  would  place  us  at 
8^  feet.     The    Hochste    Bpitze    is 
15,2(K)  feet— adififerenco  of  6,700  feet  to 
be  oTcrcome  in  six  hours,  for  we  were 
oatop  at  eleven.  This  gives  an  average 
of  1,100  feet  per  hour,  sixteen  feet  per 
minate.  Think  of  climbing  sixteen  feet 
eTery  minute,  halts  included,  for  six 
hours  in  succession  I    The  strain  upon 
the  hmgs  and  the  muscles  became  al- 
most miendurable.  And  not  merely  did 
the  fatigue  increase,  the  danger  grew 
m(ffe  and  more  intense.     With  hearts 
throbbing  and  lungs  distended  to  their 
utmost,  onr  eyes  filmy  from  fatigue  and 
perspintion  and  the  terrific  glare  from 
the  mow,  that  beat  through  even  the 
best  smoke-colored  glasses,  every  sinew 
aboQt  the  ankle  and  in  the  back  strain- 
ed by  this  prolonged  action  of  stooping 
and  walking  on  scanty  foothold — we 
toiled  for  nearly    an  hour  along  that 
narrow  ridge  of  rock  and  snow,  to  the 
right  nothing  but  the  blue  air  of  Italy, 
to  the  left  the  hard,  dazzling,  almost 
predpitooa  slope,  that  ended  not  even 
the  guides  knew  where  or  how.    There 
is  nothing  on  the  Mont  Blanc  that  tries 
the  soul  so  keenly  as  this  arCto  of  the 
Monte  Rosa.     In    making   the  ascent 
from  Chamounix  the  climber  takes  an 
afternoon  to  reach  the  Grands  Mulcts. 
The  Glacier  des  Bossons  presents  some 
difficulties,  but  they  are  not  much  great- 
er than  those  encountered  on  the  Gomer 
Ghicier.  The  Grands  Mulcts  are  already 
»t  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  feet, 
w  that  but  4,800  feet  remain  to  be  over- 
come the  next  morning — nearly  two  thou- 
**od  feet  less  than  on  the  Monte  Bosa, 
^  ^ay  nothing  of  the  previous  climbing 
necessary  to  reach  the  rocks  auf  der 
P^<Ute,  Between  the  Grands  Mulcts  and 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  princi- 


pal danger  is  eucountered  comparative 
ly  early  in  the  day,  in  crossing  the 
Grand  Plateau  and  climbing  the  Mur 
de  la  C6tc.  From  the  latter  point  to 
the  summit  the  ascent  is  a  mere  matter 
of  walking  through  the  snow  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Every  experienced  climb- 
er knows  how  great  the  difference  is  be- 
tween meeting  the  danger  when  he  is 
fresh  and  meeting  it  when  he  is  utterly 
fagged  out  with  a  painful  ascent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise  to 
those  who  have  never  travelled  in  the 
Alps,  that  the  human  frame  can  endure 
such  unusual  fatigue.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  increased 
vitality  to  the  atraosphei©.  No  words 
can  convey  to  the  uninitiated  a  sense  of 
this  wonderful  Alpine  air,  so  keen,  so 
invigorating.  Like  the  poet's  cup  of 
tea,  it  exhilarates  without  intoxication ; 
it  buoys  up  the  drooping  spirit,  restores 
life  to  the  exhausted  body,  compensates 
for  wretched  food  and  loss  of  sleep. 
What  is  more,  it  never  forsakes  one ;  it 
has  no  reaction.  How  often  have  I  felt, 
when  ploughing  my  way  knee-deep 
through  interminable  slopes  of  melting 
snow,  that  it  was  a  privilege,  a  boon,  to 
penetrate  those  savage  mountain  re- 
cesses and  inhale  such  easy,  deep,  pro- 
longed draughts  of  Nature's  purest 
ether.  With  such  a  sustainer  ever  at 
hand,  fatigue  becomes  a  trifle,  mere  res- 
piration a  delight. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Kronig,  who 
had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  during  the 
last  hour,  stopped  and  waited  for  rae  to 
catch  up  to  him.  Having  thus  got  the 
full  play  of  the  rope  between  us,  he 
made  a  wild  rush  up  some  loose  stones 
and  commenced  swinging  his  arm  fran- 
tically. One  by  one  we  followed.  We 
were  on  the  summit.  What  a  glorious 
pinnacle  1  Before  lis,  on  either  side  of 
us,  a  sheer  precipice;  back  of  us  the 
narrow  ridge  along  which  we  had  as- 
cended ;  the  rocky  platform  on  which 
we  were  standing,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  six  of  us  comfortably — and  a 
world  of  peaks,  snow-plains  and  glaciers 
at  our  feet  I  The  Riffel  and  the  Gomer 
Grat,  our  starting-place  at  midnight, 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
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sarronnding  yalleya.  The  Gomer  Glacier 
had  dwindled  into  a  broad  strip  of 
whitish  ribbon.  The  little  Italian  vil- 
lage  of  l^Iacugnaga,  where  I  had  stood 
five  days  before  and  fairly  strained  my 
nock  with  looking  up  to  the  Spitze, 
sank  into  the  ground,  as  though  abash- 
ed before  that  awful  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet.  The  Breithom,  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  the  Weisshorn  peaks  that  had 
been  grandly  towering  above  us  for  a 
week  past,  were  now  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  To  the  left  rose  the  sharp, 
graceful  peaks  of  the  Pennine  range ; 
farther  away,  the  Aiguilles  and  the 
huge  dome  of  the  Mont  Blanc,  as  clear- 
ly outlined  as  though  only  five  miles 
distant,  and  not  fifty.  To  the  right  ran 
the  long,  confused  range  of  the  Bemina, 
and  far,  far  away,  the  Orteler  and  the 
Great  Glockner  in  the  Tyrol.  As  we 
faced  the  north  we  could  follow  for 
miles  the  deep,  broad  cut  where  the 
valley  of  the  Bhone  runs,  from  the 
Grimsel  to  Martiguy.  Beyond  it  rose 
the  snowy  caps  of  the  Oberland.  Back 
of  them  stretched  the  wide  green  and 
yellow  plains  of  Northern  Switzerland, 
while  yet  farther  away  we  caught  the 
dusky  ridge  of  the  Jura  and  the  dark 
cloud  of  green  that  marked  the  Black 
Forest  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 

But  why  should  I  weary  my  reader 
with  a  dry  enumeration  of  peaks  and 
ranges  ?  I  grow  weary  myself  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  mountains  that  stretched  away 
for  a  radius  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  All  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  read 
of  Switzerland  lay  at  my  feet,  and  my 
eyes  refused  to  look  any  longer.  I  was 
under  a  nervous  tension  as  bad  as  any  I 
had  experienced  on  the  dangerous  arete. 
To  quiet  my  nerves,  I  withdrew  a  little 
from  my  friends  and  lay  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  rocks,  to  gaze  dreamily 
at  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  view. 
How  different  was  every  thing  here  I 
While  Switzerland  was  not  obscured  by 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  the 
peaks,  rocks,  and  glaciers  stood  out  in 
that  wonderful  atmosphere  as  though 
chiseled  in  alabaster,  the  entire  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  from  Mont  Cenis  and 


the  Maritime  Alps  by  AleflB 
beyond  the  Italian  lakes,  was 
of  soft,  fleecy,  surging,  drift 
upon  which  the  noonday  sun  ' 
ing  its  golden  splendors.  I  1 
to  what  I  might  compare  the 
But  once  before  had  I  seen  any 
sembling  it,  when  I  climbed  tl 
near  Geneva,  to  see  the  luk< 
with  an  October  fog.  I  had 
a  lake  then.  Now  I  was  stanc 
a  gigantic  precipice,  ten  thou 
above  the  clouds,  and  gazin| 
boundless,  heaving  ocean  of  t 
mist,  whose  billows  rolled  bi 
themselves  with  a  slow,  majest 
they  broke  against  the  clifi^  of 
snow,  while  the  distant  summ 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Marit: 
floated  above  the  tide,  like  th 
of  the  Blest.  Just  in  front  oj 
the  southern  point  of  the  Mot 
a  magnificently  tall  cliff  of 
dazzling  snow,  around  whose 
mist  played  its  huge,  fleecy  m 
reminded  me  of  Goldsmith's 
lines,  where  he  likens  the  villaj 
to  a  tall  cliff  that  midway  U 
storm  to  bathe  in  the  eternal 
that  settles  on  its  head.  I  doul 
er  Goldsmith's  imagination  ev< 
cd  such  a  perfect  embodime 
poetic  figure. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  I  '. 
on  the  rocks.  I  forgot  the  ] 
the  fatigue  that  had  been  ove 
were  still  in  store  for  me.  I 
premely  happy.  But  the  >)est  < 
must  part,  the  most  glorious 
earth  must  fade  away.  The  gu 
becoming  impatient.  In  hon< 
ascent  we  dnmk  a  bottle  of  eh 
that  Peter  Taugwald  had  dr 
safety  through  the  perils  of  t 
and  the  arete.  Mr.  C —  grew' 
siastic  over  the  view  that  he  < 
us  all,  guides  included,  until  th 
ble  Peter  grinned  sweetly  an 
Kronig  was  on  the  point  of 
when  Mr.  H —  slightly  chilled 
petuosity  by  the  insinuation  t] 
imtutorod  mortals  might  expe 
tra  pour  laire  of  at  least  U 
a-picce  for  each  fond  endeannc 
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On  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  as 
indeed  upon  every  other  prominent 
^moontain  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a 
maximnm  and  minimum  thermometer 
tod  a  memorandum  tube,  placed  there 
Vy  the  Alpine  Club.  Our  note  mn  thus : 
"August  5, 186-,  11.50  a.  m.,  temp.  9° 
(Rfanmur,  I  believe).  Cumuli  over  Italy. 
Mont  Cenis  visible  and  all  the  Swiss 
ud  Tyrolese  mountains."  The  tem- 
perature, accordingly,  was  54^°  Fahren- 
heit, in  the  shade — a  very  agreeable  one 
for  in  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet 
ibove  the  sea.  I  can  add  that  none  of 
OS  had  any  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
nausea,  such  as  travellers  have  com- 
phdned  of  on  the  Mont  Blanc.  We  were 
more  or  less  tired,  but  otherwise  pcr- 
£ictly  well.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  nause^i  is  due  to  over-fatigue, 
intensified  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  summit,  Hdchste  Spitze,  of  the 
Honte  Rosa,  is  a  rocky  platform  of  an 
irregular  ihape,  considerably  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  and  equal  in  area  to 
about  ^fteen  feet  square.  The  northern 
end  and  each  of  the  sides  are  sheer 
precipices ;  the  southern  end  is  the  ar^te 
already  described.  The  reader  can 
therefore  readily  understand  why  the 
Tiew  from  the  Monte  Rosa  should  be  so 
peculiarly  fine.  The  mountain  itself  is 
a  bold  one,  and  occupies  the  most  fa- 
vorable position,  both  as  regards  the 
peaks  in  its  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
entire  Alpine  range.  The  enterprising 
wyogeur  who  has  conquered  the  ascent 
and  wishes  to  enjoy  the  view,  has  only 
to  seat  himself  upon  any  one  of  the 
rocks  and  turn  his  head  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  Without  even  stirring 
from  hia  seat,  he  can  let  his  eye  sweep 
from  the  Monte  Viso  in  Prance,  across 
the  plain  of  Switzerland,  the  Oberland 
Md  the  Zermatt  mountains,  to  the 
Orteler  in  the  Tyrol.  Mont  Blanc  is 
^^y  six  hundred  feet  higher,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains  will  not  compare 
^th  those  of  Zermatt.  Its  summit  is  a 
oroad  ridge  of  curving  snow— called  by 
me  French  dos  cTdne,  mule-back — so 
^^  some  walking  about  is  necessary  to 
ootaiix  the  full  view,  while  the  entire 


mountain  stands  too  far  towards  the 
west  to  give  a  fair  sight  of  the  Central 
Alps.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in 
the  accessible  world,  there  is  another 
such  lookout  as  this  lofty,  belated  pin- 
nacle of  the  Hochste  Spitze. 

At  noon  we  were  ready  to  leave.  The 
knots  in  the  rope  were  tightened  (we 
had  not  been  untied  on  the  summit), 
the  empty  bottle  was  tossed  over  the 
slope  on  the  Swiss  side,  down  which  it 
tore  in  mad  leaps  Until  out  of  sight,  and 
Kronig  cried  Vartcdrts,  We  took  one 
farewell  look  upon  the  glorious  pano- 
rama, then  turned  our  backs  j-esolutely 
and  began  the  descent.  A  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club  has  shrewdly  observed, 
if  all  the  dangerous  a- cents  had  to  be 
made  by  descending  first,  veiy  few  of 
them  would  be  made  1  I  think  that  the 
Monte  Rosa,  for  one,  would  not  bo.  If 
the  ascent  is  dangerous,  the  descent  is 
doubly  so — for  two  reasons.  The  feet 
are  more  awkwardly  placed,  the  toes 
being  inclined  downwards,  and  the 
ankle  thus  deprived  of  any  spring  it 
might  otherwise  have.  Then  the  eye  is 
forced  to  look  down  instead  of  up,  and 
sees  the  danger  incessantly. 

We  were  about  as  long  in  descending 
the  ar6te  as  we  had  been  in  mounting. 
The  dome  was  equally  trying,  but  less 
fatiguing.  After  reaching  the  plateau 
our  progress  became  more  rapid.  The 
path  had  been  very  judiciously  selected 
in  the  morning,  and  we  had  little  fear 
of  crevasses.  Traversing  the  neve  to  the 
solid  glacier  was  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  day's  work.  For  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet  the  snow  had  been 
so  softened  by  the  sun  that  it  had  be- 
come perfect  slush.  Broad  pools  of 
water  lay  scattered  over  the  surface; 
through  them  the  blue  seams  of  the 
crevasses  were  plainly  visible.  The 
whole  was  a  cheerless  waste  of  snow, 
slush,  and  water,  through  which  we 
waded  and  fioundered  for  hours.  The 
snow-bridges,  which  had  been  firm  in 
the  morning,  gave  way  incessantly 
under  us,  and  the  rope  was  in  frequent 
requisition.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  sink  up  to  one's  middle  in  the  soft 
snow,  or  to  trip  over  some  concealed 
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knob  of  ice  and  fall  flat  in  a  pool  of 
ice-cold  water.  And  the  heat  was  ter- 
rific I  Should  the  reader  smile  at  the 
idea  of  terrific  heat  amid  eternal  snows, 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tioD.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  we 
were  near  the  head  of  a  long  and  nar- 
row valley,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
parabola  and  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  the  southwestern,  by  immense 
walls  of  snow.  It  was  about  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun's 
rays  poured  down  upon  us  and  were 
rcfiected  from  the  right  and  the  left  and 
up  into  our  faces  from  the  snow  under 
foot.  We  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  focus 
of  a  c  ncentrating  mirror.  If  the  read- 
er will  imagine  himself  with  his  feet  in 
an  ice-cream  freezer  and  his  head  in  a 
hot-air  fiuc,  he  may  have  some  idea  of 
an  August  afternoon  on  the  nete  of  the 
Gomer  Glacier. 

Kronig  was  very  impatient,  and  push- 
ed forward  ;  Mr.  C — ,  who  was  ]jy  na- 
ture equally  impetuous,  could  not  walk 
at  his  best  gait  on  account  of  his  knee, 
which  was  still  weak,  and  hung  back. 
Between  the  forward  and  the  backward 
pull,  I  felt  at  times  as  though  my  waist 
were  being  sawed  through.  According- 
ly I  insisted  upon  having  Kronig  and 
myself  untied  as  soon  as  we  reached  the 
glacier.  Thus  freed  from  the  incum- 
brance of  the  rope,  we  two  started  on  a 
break-neck  race  to  see  who  could  reach 
the  RifTel  first.  Kronig  knew  tlie  way 
better,  but  I  could  outjump  him,  esjie- 
cially  where  I  had  to  choose  between  a 
good  jump  and  a  ten  minutes'  walk 
around.  The  surface  of  the  glacier, 
which  had  been  so  crisp  twelve  hours 
before,  was  now  saturated  with  water. 
Countless  tiny  streams  of  ice-water  hur- 
ried along  to  pour  themselves  into  the 
crevasses.  The  body  of  the  glacier 
emitted  the  most  mysterious  sounds  of 
creaking  and  groaning,  as  the  water 
penetrated  the  porous  ice  and  wedged 
it  asunder  in  places.  It  often  seemed 
to  me  as  though  we  were  treading  on  a 
huge  animal  quivering  and  writhing  in 
agony,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
positive  relief  that  I  stepped  once  more 
upon  the  solid  ground.    A  sharp  pull 


up  the  ridge,  and  we  istood  on  the  som- 
mit  of  the  Biffel,  and  were  welcomed  by 
the  ladies  with  heart-felt  joy.     They 
felt  more  relieved,  perhaps,  than  we  did 
ourselves  at  our  safe  return. 

Let  me  attempt  to  draw  the  picture 
of  our  party  as  we  stand  reassembled 
on  the  Riffcl  at  six  o'clock.     It  is    a 
group  such  as  is  seldom  seen  outside  o  f 
the  Alps,  and  worth  the  study.    Fox 
spectators,  there  are  the  ladies  of  01 
own  party  and  some  other  ladies 
gentlemen    from  the  hotel  who  bai 
come  to    bring  their    congratulatioi 
They  are  dressed,  of  course,  in  the  h: 
biliments  of  fair,  civilized  beings.    Bi 
we,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
sent  the  appearance  of  smugglers 
shipwrecked  sailors.    Mr.  C —  wears    ^ 
large  piratical  silk  handkerchief  ovc^^^ 
his  head.    Mr.  H —  and  the  artist  wea-  ^ 
slouched  felt  hats  that  are  as  weather-^ 
beaten  as  rain  and  sun  can  well  mak^^ 
them.    There  is  not  a  sh^-collar  in  the 
party,  not  a  decent  coat     Our  clothes 
are  splashed    with  glacier-water   and 
mud  so  that  the  original    colQrs  are 
scarcely  discernible,  while  our  shoes— 
but  hero  I  forbear.    Early  in  the  morn- 
ing I  took  off  both  mask  and  veil  and 
withstood  the  glare  from  the  snow  with 
nothing  but   a  pair  of  smoke-colored 
goggles.   The  others  have  retained  their 
masks  of  muslin.     Kronig    has  orna- 
mented his  with  a  huge  and  elaborate 
moustache  drawn  with  the  burnt  cork 
of  the  champagne  bottle.    Leaning  on 
our  axes  and  alpenstocks,  as  if  reluctant 
to  part  from  such  tried  companions,  we 
stand  gazing  at  the  Breithom  and  the 
Lyskamm — now    bathed    in    the   soft 
glory  of  the  setting  sun — and  quietly 
answer  the  eager  questions  that  are  put 
to  us  about  the  incidents  of  the  ascent 

I  will  not  undertake  to  speak  for  my 
fellot^-adventurers ;  my  own  emotions 
were  peculiar.  I  felt  myself  in  a  dream, 
as  it  were.  Had  I  really  stood  upon 
that  distant  peak  to  the  left,  and  return- 
ed in  safety?  Were  there  no  more 
domes  to  climb,  no  aretes  to  traverse, 
no  crevasses  to  jump?  Were  those 
mountains,  radiant  with  yellow  and 
crimson  light,  the  same  that  I  had  seen 
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ddU  and  gray  in  the  early  dawn  ?  I 
ires  not  &tigned,  much  less  oyercomey 
batpuzded,  bewildered  with  the  multi- 
plidty  and  grandeur  of  the  experiences 
crowded  into  that  eyentful  day.    As  I 


turned  away  and  walked  slowly,  almost 
sadly,  towu^  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  many  days  before  I  could  ar- 
range these  feyerish,  chaotic  images  into 
one  harmonious  picture. 


■♦-•-♦- 


LAVINIA 


PART  II. 


•HXTUtlKO  Xir  TBS  DAWH. 


IV. 


But  there  were  reasons  why  Jasper 
Oftldwell,  hater  of  the  fashions  and  con- 
Tentionalities  of  worldlings,  might  haye 
felt  dnwn  towards  young  Mr.  Kearney. 
Apparent  reasons. 

Was  not  that  gentleman,  in  the  first 

place,  laboring  to  get  his  own  Hying  in 

BiTerdale  in  an  honest  and  honorable 

manner!    And  then,  was  ho  not  the 

son  of  that  philanthropist  who  had  so 

wiDingly  spent  all  that  he  had,  with 

the  moat  cheerful  alacrity,  in  beneyo- 

lent  enterprises,  which  commanded  him 

by  their  irresistible  yoices  ?    And  not 

one  whit  behind  the   father    of  this 

joong  man,  had  the  mother  been.     She 

iad  gladly  forsaken  all  that  the  world 

conld  offer, — and  much  it  offered  her, — 

and  followed  her  husband,  obedient  to 

the  heayenly  yision,  to  the  sacrifice  of 

worldly  prosperity. 

How  could  it  happen  that  the  son, 
bom  of  such  parents,  should  haye  an 
eye  dull  to  sorrow,  and  an  ear  deaf  to 
snfiering?  no  ready  help  for  the  out- 
cast, the  neglected,  the  oppressed? 
that  in  proportion  to  the  indifierence 
with  which  they  regarded  the  fashion 
of  this  world,  was  his  deference  to  it  ? 
that  resolutely  as  they  had  put  back 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  so  eagerly  he  had 
sought  the  draught?  Was  it  that  he 
had  turned  the  eye  of  a  critic  on  the 
near,  and  scanned  it  as  seyerely  as  they 
the  far  off  ?  Their  ideal  was  the  moral- 
ly perfect  With  a  sense  of  beauty  not 
less  acute  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods.     Their   liyes,  which  took   no 


thought  of  what  they  should  eat,  what 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should  be 
clothed,  were  in  his  sight  barren  of  the 
grace  and  the  loyeliness  of  liyes  care- 
fully conforming  to  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  That  which  they  ignored,  he 
magnified. 

He  had  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the 
disregard  of  beautiful  effects  in  the 
physical  was  not  to  be  atoned  for  by 
any  degree  of  success  whatsoeyer  in  the 
culture  of  the  merely  spiritually  fair. 

Therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  that,  heir  to 
such  a  name  as  that  of  Kearney,  and  to 
such  recollections  as  were  his,  this 
young  man,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Layinia,  was  worthy  of  no  better 
thought  than  that  of  Jasper  Caldwell, 
who  called  him  a  cold-blooded  hypo- 
crite. Cool  enough  he  certainly  was; 
and  yet  Jasper  spoke  at  random  when 
he  charged  him  with  hypocrisy.  Aaron 
made  no  boast  of  yirtucs. 

"  There  has  been  a  little  change  in 
our  programme,"  said  Kearney,  as  they 
walked  on  together.  "  Where  were  you 
going  ?  " 

Layinia  hesitated  just  one  instant, 
then  said  that  she  was  going  home. 

"  Which  way  is  it  ?  May  I  walk  with 
you  ? " 

"  It  is  not  far  this  way.    Yes." 

"I  remember  the  place  now.  You 
never  inyited  me  to  call  there.  Miss  Tis- 
dale." 

"Haye  I  not?  What  change  has 
been  made  in  the  programme — did  you 
say  ? " 

There  was alittle  sharpness  perceptible 
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in  Lavinia's  voice.  It  was  not  likely 
that  slic  would  invite  this  gentleman  to 
call  at  her  father^s  house  I 

Travellers  on  the  high  road,  and  gay 
folk  who  spent  their  summers  in  the 
sunlight  driving  about,  as  they  went  up 
a  slightly  ascending  road,  saw  a  gray 
old  farmhouse  which  had  never  been 
painted.  Vines  were  around  the  door- 
way, apple-trees  in  the  yard.  They  saw, 
these  gay  people,  and  drove  on,  think- 
ing no  more  about  it,  unless  the  old 
well  near  the  front  gate  reminded  them 
of  thirst.  But  now,  aa  Lavinia  saw  the 
house,  she  felt  a  slight  misgiving.  She 
would  have  eae.d  herself  by  saying  at 
once,  "  There  it  is ; "  but  just  as  she 
would  have  spoken,  Mr.  Kearney  smiled 
and  said,  "  I  am  to  be  Bishop  instead 
of  Mr.  Brooks.  He  has  received  news 
this  evening  which  will  oblige  them  to 
leave  on  the  Saturday  steamer.  We  are 
to  have  the  tableaux,  however.  Mrs. 
Brooks  is  resolved  on  that." 

Lavinia  stood  still.  This  was  Wed- 
nesday night.  Two  dajs  more  and  they 
would  be  off.  It  made  little  difference 
to  her  who  acted  the  part  of  bishop  in 
a  scene  with  hei'self  of  two  minutes' 
duration.  But — that  a  few  hours  more, 
and  they  would  be  gone  I 

In  those  few  seconds  before  she  re- 
covered herself,  while  she  stood  there 
silent,  Mr.  Kearney  made  a  study,  and 
silently  compared  Lavinia  with  Miss 
Myres. 

"  Saturday  night,  or  morning  ? "  said 
she,  walking  on  again. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  noon.  Will  you  not 
sit  down  here  and  rest  ?  You  look  very 
tired.  Does  it  disturb  you  so  much  that 
they  are  going  away  ? " 

"It  disturbs  me — unspeakably.  I'll 
not  sit  down.  Yonder  is  my  father's 
house.  I  may  as  well  bid  you  good 
evening  here.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  to  do  there.    I  wish  I  had  stayed." 

"  When  did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Brooks 
disturbed  ?  "  he  asked,  disregarding  her 
hint  that  she  would  prefer  to  continue 
her  walk  alone.  "  She  is  as  calm  as 
Zeus,  and  has  the  best  executive  energy 
going.  She  will  go  off  Saturday  noon 
with  every  thing  attended  to,  and  pro- 


vided for— nothing  oyerlooked.    It  is  a 
pleasure  to  stay  in  her  hoiue,  merely  to 
see  how  easily  wheels  can  roll.    £very 
thing  is  as  it  should  be.  And  yon  don't 
see  how  'tis  done,  or  when.    Between 
letting  things  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  being  carefiil  overmuch,  there  is  & 
happy  medium,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  seems 
to  have  found  it.    I  can't  imagine  her 
philosophizing  about  the  best  way  or 
living,  and    deliberately   obeying  her 
own  rules." 

He  said  this  with  bitter  emphasis,  be- 
traying as  great  an  antipathy  to  the 
mode  of  life  with  which  he  was  mos^ 
familiar,  as  Lavinia  felt  for  her  owis. 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  determined 
to  escort  her  to  her  gate. 

Lavinia  dreamed  that  night  that  sh^ 
was  going  abroad  with  the  family  oP 
the  new  Consul,  and  awoke  crying  nm- 
she  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  her  native- 
land.    Her  tears  flowed  on  at  the  con-- 
sciousness  that  she  was  not  to  depart 
from  her  father's  house   and  her  own 
country. 

Then  she  began  to  think  of  Joan,  and 
of  the  bishop,  and  to  see  in  herself  a 
martyr  with  no  hand  outstretched  for 
rescue.  Fearing  to  think  on  in  that 
vein,  she  sprang  from  her  bed.  Work 
was  to  be  done.  The  voice  of  her 
mother  sounding  abroad,  told  of  a 
household  already  astir. 

Looking  from  her  window,  she  canght 
the  scent  of  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  and 
felt  that  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  Then 
she  saw  the  carpenter  and  his  men  go- 
ing up  the  hill  towards  the  blue-stone 
house,  and  she  remembered  Jaspei^ 
promise  that  the  boards  should  be 
ready.  That  reminded  her  of  her  con- 
fusion when  she  saw  Mr.  Kearney  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  and 
she  wondered  if  Jasper  understood  how 
she  had  felt,  and  whether  Mr.  Kearney 
had  heard  what  they  were  saying  aboat 
the  golden  wedding.  But  no,  that  was 
impossible,  for  they  talked  of  that  when 
they  were  down  by  the  sawmill — ^where 
was  it  ?    She  could  not  recollect. 

How  Jasper  would  despise  her,  conid 
he  know  how  carelVilly  she  was  endeav- 
oring to  recall  their  twilight  talk,  mere- 
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Ij  for  the  sake  of  discoyering  where  it 
mg  iliat  be  had  said  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  go  to  Riyerdale,  but 
lery  sure  he  would  be  at  the  yallcy 
gtthmog. 

The  tableaux  were  so  successful  that 
the  captives,  heroes,  beggars,  martyrs, 
qoeens,  would  probably  be  remembered 
till  the  Consul  and  Mrs.  Day  Brooks 
letamed  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  All 
the  city-people  were  there ;  they  came 
firom  their  towers,  halls,  lodges,  and 
yillas,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  assembly 
on  which  the  satisfied  eyes  of  the 
charmiog  hostess  looked. 

There  were  present,  also,  not  a  few  of 
the  representatiyes  of  the  original  land- 
holders of  the  region,  with  their  wiyes 
and  daughters. 

Opinions  were  divided  in  regard  to 
Ifedea  and  Joan.  There  were  no  other 
ttliibitions  as  successful  as  these. 

'hSm  Myres  retired  to  the  dressing- 

loom  firom  the  stage,  and  stood  lookiCg 

oi\x%  of  the  window  full  five  minutes, 

wliile  people  discussed  her.    8he  was 

ti^lnking  that  all  this  was  very  well,  but 

poaitivdy  she  had  made  her  last  appear- 

^^Hoe.  It  was  yery  clear  to  her  that  some 

iromen  must  make  their  own  laws  for 

tlieir  conduct.    As  she  slowly  removed 

•oxae  portions  of  her  drapery,  she  hesi-x 

t^tcd  whether  to  return  to  the  parlor,  or 

go  back  at  once  to  Highland  Towers. 

Xavinia  said  to  herself,  "  If  I  were 
really  Joan,  it  would  now  soon  be  over, 
and  how  glad  I  should  be  I " 

Hr.  Brooks  was  in  the  back  porch  as 
^  went  down  the  stairs—and  alone. 
He  Was,  in  fact,  waiting  there  till  she 
■hould  cumo. 

"Ha,  Lavinia,"  he  said,  "that  was 
'^U  done." 

**  l>o  you  think  so,  sir  ?  "  It  gave  her 

^7  to  hear  him  say  so.   Her  joy,  which 

^  perceived,  gave  him  a  pain.    He  be- 

^^    to  understand   his  wife's  feeling 

•hoij^  Lavinia. 

^  "S'ou  could  not  make  a  better  martyr 
®f  Yourself  if  you  tried,"  said  he.  "  A 
^'^^^ar  thought  struck  me  when  I  saw 
7^^  on  the  stage.  There  is  one  thing  I 
^'•^^t  you  to  promise.  Come  walk  with 
^*^  «round  to  the  front  of  the  house." 


Layinia  silently  and  gladly  followed 
him. 

"  You  must  never,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  arm, "  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, set  up  for  a  martyr,  or  per- 
mit any  body  to  put  you  into  the  posi- 
tion of  one.  Do  you  remember  what 
that  glorious  old  heathen  Epictetus  said 
—a  most  godly  thing :  '  Let  us  go  into 
the  presence  of  our  Maker  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance.'  Promise  mo  that  sin- 
gle thing,  now  that  I  am  going  away, 
that  you  will  keep  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance." 

It  was  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  a  girl 
who  was  thinking  that  death  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her, 
since  there  was  nothing  else  accessible 
that  she  wanted. 

"  Do  you  think  He  would  be  pleased 
with  me  setting  up  for  a  hypocrite  ? " 
she  asked,  with  surprising  candor; 
there  was  a  confession  in  the  words 
which  she  had  not  made  before. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  hypocrisy," 
said  he.  "  If  a  healthy  person  eats  beef 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  die  of  hunger. 
And  likewise,  a  reasonable  being  wDl 
not  be  tempted  to  suicide,  as  long  as 
he  keeps  on  a  tolerably  cheerful  exte- 
rior. You  are  not  deficient  in  will,  La- 
vinia." As  she  did  not  answer  when  he 
stopped,  Mr.  Brooks  went  on. 

"  I  have  packed  the  books  for  you 
which  you  have  coveted  so  long.  There 
is  a  large  box.  It  will  be  sent  down  to- 
morrow. But  you  must  not  stop  think- 
ing for  yourself,  because  you  have  all 
this  patrimony  of  thought  from  others. 
Books  can  go  a  great  way  with  you,  but 
by-and-by  you  will  come  to  a  ford  they 
can't  cross ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  go 
over  alone.  Now,  we  shall  bo  away  four 
years,  perhaps  longer.  You  will  be  mar- 
ried, I  suppose,  before  we  get  back." 

Prompt  came  her  answer : 

"  I  shall  not  sir,  ever.  It  is  the  last 
thing — ^I  want." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  you  will  marry, 
I  think,  of  course.  Hear  me.  Do  not 
marry  Aaron  Kearney  if  he  asks  you 
— ^nobody  like  him.  I  wish  you  could 
see  his  mother,  though.  She  would  be 
of  great  service  to  you.    If  there  was 
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more  sympatby  between  her  and  her 
son  she  would  come  here,  I  think." 

'<I  shall  be  safe  enough,  sir,  for  I 
mean  to  remain  single." 

"  Perhaps.  Probably  not.  You  will 
know,  though,  when  you  see  an  honest 
man,  I  think.  You  know  an  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of'  God.  PU 
not  say  the  rarest.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  queer  fellows  about  in  these 
days,  Layinia.  You  must  try  and  make 
harmony  out  of  whatever  happens,  my 
dear  girl.  Make  the  best  of  every 
tiling.  See  my  wife !  It's  doing  that 
has  kept  her  so  young  and  beautiful. 
She  has  had  her  own  vexations.  She 
has  had  trials  hesfvier  than  you  would 
be  likely  to  guess— or  believe,  if  you 
heard  them  from  a  third  person.  She 
and  I  are  under  everlasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Kearney's  mother.  I  tell  you  this, 
because  you  are  getting  into  the  bad 
way  of  thinking  that  you  have  a  hard 
fortune.  Every  body  thinks  so,  who 
has  the  brain  to  think  at  all  about  it. 
Persons  like  yourself,  and  like  ua,  can 
never  be  happy  little  children  but  once, 
Lavinia.  Twenty  years  ago  my  wife 
and  I  understood  each  other  so  poorly, 
that  we  would  have  separated  forever, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  good  woman  I 
mentioned.  So  envy  Marian,  will  you  1 
Don't  be  so  foolish.  Thank  God  that 
He  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  you,  and 
recollect  that  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  work  performed  than  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  Reconcile  yourself 
to  your  destiny.  Here  we  are,  and  here 
is  happy  every  body.    Come  in." 

"  Let  me  go  back,  sir,  a  moment — ^I 
am  so " 

"  Not  an  instant.  Come  in.  You  are 
not  to  do  as  you  please,  nobody  does — 
do  you  understand  ? " 

He  fairly  drew  her  within  the  sphere 
of  the  gauzy-winged,  and  after  he  had 
helped  her  adjust  herself  to  the  circle 
into  which  he  brought  her,  he  went 
away  thinking  that  his  work  for  La- 
vinia was  now  fairly  completed.  If  he 
had  introduced  her  to  a  sphere  of  life 
which  seemed  fairer  to  her  than  that 
into  which  she  was  bom,  and  thus  en- 
dangered her  content,  he  had  also  dis- 


pelled an  illusion  which  had 
that  sphere  its  most  enviable  a 
It  had  cost  him  something  to 
but  it  was  done. 

Jasper  Caldwell  was  am 
guests,  but  immediately  after 
tain  fell  for  the  last  time  he  w 
— to  regret  his  haste  afterwa 
was  really  the  best  thing  he  < 
For  there  was  nobody  in  th 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  lum 

As  he  walked  away,  and  fc 
while  wandered  about  the  gr 
could  not  help  thinking  that  t 
ing  of  the  house,  for  which  he 
plied  the  timber,  had  Strang 
enced  his  destiny. 

He  recollected  perfectly  w< 
the  family  about  to  move 
moved  in  ;  and  the  many  time 
met  Lavinia  on  the  road  in  tl 
days  of  Hiverdale,  as  she  con^ 
tftasures  of  her  mother's  daii 
city-folk — ^the  rich  cream,  th 
butter,  the  fresh  eggs.  All 
seemed,  had  prepared  the  vra; 
a2)pearing  on  a  stage  before  a 
ing  crowd,  with  a  man  like  ! 
ncy. 

V. 

Saturday  morning  came,  a 
sunrise  the  sound  of  carriage-' 
the  road  to  the  station.  Sud< 
wheels  stopped  before  Farmer 
gate,  and  out  ran  a  stout, 
woman  with  a  pitcher  of  milk^ 
by  her  husband,  perhaps  twej 
her  senior. 

*^  You  must  have  a  glass  of  ] 
with  Bessie's  compelments  to 
over  the  road,"  said  this  woma; 
a  tumbler."  But  at  this  her 
stepped  up  with  the  glassei 
either  hand,  and  she  poured 
with  a  steady  hand  in  spite 
"  Good  luck  go  with  ye  for  o 
said  she. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  I 
dale.    There  never  teas  such  m 
Where's  our  girl?     Where's 
There  she  comes  I  " 

"  Quick,  child,"  said  the  mol 
ping  back  to  make  room  for  ' 
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ibit  came  hairying  along  the  walk. 
'*Oin  don^t  wait  for  their  passengers. 
You're  up  none  too  early  to  see  your 
best  Mends  off.'' 

Mis.  Brooks  came  nearer  the  truth 
when  she  said  to  herself,  "The  girl 
htsn't  slept  all  night^'  But  that  sus- 
pidon  was  not  to  be  expressed. 

•*  Oh,  this  dear,  sweet  place,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  old,  brown  house  with 
loying  eyes.  "  Those  roses  I  I  shall 
remember  every  thing  just  as  I  sec  it 
DOW.  Don't  make  any  changes,  pray, 
till  we  come  back." 

"Layinia,"  broke  in  Mr.  Brooks,  "  the 
box  will  be  down  before  noon.  Good 
company  I  leave  you  in — the  best." 

"Ob,  and  the  Clytie  and  Apollo— 
those  Parian  busts  are  for  you,  Lavinia. 
And  the  Durand— of  course  you  knew 
that?  Certainly,  the  ferns,  pool,  and 
iH  Good-by,  deary— good-by,  Ben; 
learn  eyery  thing  Yinny  has  a  mind  to 
teach  yoiL  SbeUl  make  a  man  of  you 
like  my  husband  here,  a  great,  big, 
bald-headed  man  I  But  little  Tot, 
you'll  never  bother  yourself  about 
books,  if  you  are  wise  I  Good-by — 
good-by.    God  bless  you  all." 

Her  voice  was  full  of  beautiful  lov- 
ing-kindness. She  had  tried  to  speak 
gayly  for  Lavinia's  sake,  but  her  eyes 
were  wet.  And  so  they  were  off,  and 
for  many  a  mile  Lavinia's  face  haunted 
the  kind  heart,  which  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  wisest  thing  had  been  done  for 
tbat  dear  girl  in,  as  it  were,  setting  her 
^MTt  from  and  above  her  kinsfolk.  She 
wemed  to  see  that,  clearly  discerning 
iQ  before  her,  Lavinia  was  about  to 
nuke  a  solemn  trial  on  which  her  fu- 
to  would  depend. 

With  the  sound  of  the  retiring  car- 
nage>wbeels,  Lavinia  turned  from  the 
g&te.  For  a  moment  her  father  stood 
looking  tilioaghtfully  after  the  flying 
vehicle.  "That  gray  mare  beats  all," 
he  said,  loitering  still.  He  wanted  to 
Ay  to  Lavmia  that  she  must  prick  up, 
^at  all  her  friends  hadn^t  gone  off  in 
that  carriage ;  but  somehow  it  had  been 
a  difficult  thing  to  remind  her  of  du- 
ties, 80  he  tamed  to  his  buxom  wife 
«^d  addreaaed  her. 


**01d  woman,  we'll  have  to  step 
round  pretty  spry  if  we  get  over  to 

John's  John's  by  five  o'clock." 

"Yes,  yes,  Benjamin,"  his  wife  an- 
swered, wide  awake  to  the  day  and  all 
that  pertained  thereto.  "  We'll  not  be 
the  last  there,  I  reckon.  Come  early 
and  go  early  will  be  wclcomest  in  that 
house." 

"  Eighty  years  old,  and  married  fifty 
year— I  declare,"  said  Benjamin.  "A 
golden  wedding  would  bring  me  nigh 
on  to  a  hunderd — ninety,  sure." 

"  You  go  'long  bragging  that  way, 
old  man,"  said  liis  wife,  clapping  him 
on  the  shioulder.  "  Vinny  there  beats 
us  both  for  old  age,"  but  though  she 
laughed,  and  added,  "  You'll  dry  up  and 
blow  away,  Uncle  Ben,  but  what'll 
become  of  me  ? "  she  looked  a  little 
thoughtful  as  she  went  briskly  about 
her  housework,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  avoid  seeing  that  old  age  was 
stiffening  her  Benjamin's  goodly  form, 
and  that  the  stoop  in  his  shoulders  was 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  remarka 
ble ;  and  how  many  wrinkles  the  new 
year  had  given  his  massive  and  solemn 
visage,  how  white  his  hair  was  growing 
round  the  temples  I  There  was  no  mis- 
taking these  signs.  The  children  were 
young,  but  already  their  father  was  an 
old  man. 

Lavinia  did  not  notice  when  her 
parents  went  into  the  house.  The  first 
thing  she  perceived, — and  it  was  just  as 
the  car-whistle  came  sounding  between 
the  hills, — ^young  Ben  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  wistful  expression  in  his  face. 
Presently  he  disappeared  behind  a  rose- 
bush, and  came  out  again  with  a  hand- 
ful of  buds  and  blossoms  which  he 
thrust  into  her  hands,  and  then  ran  off 
around  the  comer  of  the  house. 

He  had  heard  Mrs.  Brooks  say, 
"  Teach  Ben  every  thing  you  know  ;  " 
and  he  had  seen  how  his  sister  bore  the 
parting,  and  guessed,  in  his  way,  what 
she  was  enduring  now. 

She  took  the  roses  up-stairs  to  her 
room  and  put  them  in  a  vase,  which 
came  from  Riverdale,  of  course.  Every 
thing  that  she  had,  worth  the  having, 
came  from  Riverdale.     And  then  de- 
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teending  the  steep,  narrow  stair  again, 
she  entered  with  energy  on  the  momiug 
work. 

They  were  going  to  "  Gaffer  John's  " 
house  in  the  afternoon.  That  was  not 
a  fiict  80  pleasing  in  itself  as  to  inspire 
activity ;  but  before  they  could  go  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  she  knew  precise- 
ly how  much ;  and  then  the  long  ride ; 
and  they  were  expected  at  precisely  five 
o'clock. 

The  Smiths  would  be  there,  of  course 
— Jacob,  of  course.  Jasper,  too — all  the 
cousins.  Lavinia,  thinking  of  these 
"  all,"  decided  that  she  would  stay  at 
home.  '*  But  you  can't,  you  know,"  she 
assured  herself  the  next  moment.  And 
she  really  could  not.  In  the  first  place, 
the  party  had  been  talked  about  for  six 
months,  ever  since  Gaffer  Whitestock 
discovered  that  his  birth-day,  which 
was  also  his  marriage-day,  would  this 
year  usher  in  his  fiftieth  year  of  wed- 
lock ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  White- 
stock  celebrations  were  days  to  be  re- 
ligiously regarded  by  all  that  belonged 
to  Benjamin  Tisdalc,  for  above  all 
things,  all  persons,  and  all  institutions, 
did  Benjamin  venerate  old  John  White- 
stock  and  whatsoever  concerned  him. 

"  I  must  go  to  this  golden  wedding, 
if  it  kills  me,"  Lavinia  said.  "  There 
are  few  things  that  father  cares  for,  and 
this  is  one  of  them ; "  and  so  she  had  the 
grace  to  take  her  place  cheerfully  by 
his  side  on  the  front  soat  of  the  spring 
waggon,  while  her  mother,  with  Ben 
and  Flo,  filled  the  back  seat  with 
bloom  and  gayety.  And  on  the  road 
her  father  rehearsed  the  story  of  those 
days  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  the 
country — and  of  the  eventful  hour  when 
he  for  the  first  time  pulled  the  latch- 
string  of  that  hospitable  cabin,  and  was 
told  to  "  come  in." 

VI. 

Avery  different  abode  was  the  modem 
Whitestock  mansion,  built  by  old  John's 
John.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  level  fields 
shadowed  by  gigantic  black-walnut  trees 
— a  great  stone  house  with  a  red-tiled 
roof,  conspicaouB  for  miles  aroimd,  for 
the  farm  lay  along  the  QpUmdA. 


The  old  man  sat  in  the  pon 
armchair,  his  old  wife  beside  h 
deaf,  more  dim-eyed,  even  than 
only  continued  to  breathe  anc 
the  condition  under  which  bre 
possible — a  stop  any  moment, 
would  be  gone.  But  give  him 
gans  of  sense,  and  he  would  s 
from  the  chair,  which  had  be 
most  a  prison-house,  the  mate 
of  those  younger  spirits  who 
celebrate  his  great  days.  Fro 
these  aunts  and  uncles,  neph 
nieces,  who  were  gathering  an 
gather  till  the  fifty  were  told 
stood  with  her  awakened  intel 
judge, — a  judge  who  would  p: 
upon  them  without  mercy. 

Jasper  she  judged  not-j-but 
of  these  heirs  of  the  second  a 
generations,  not  one  of  these 
whose  veins  a  drop  of  blood 
hers  was  running,  escaped.  T 
proud,  coarse,  vulgar,  ignoran 
all  of  them.  Iler  father  was  p 
all — not  a  family  besides  his  I 
in  a  house  of  brick  or  of  sU 
end  to  the  acres  they  had 
among  them. 

An  evil  pride  flared  in  her  e] 
turned  towards  Lemuel  Smith 
ters,  Martha  and  Ann,  and  i 
they  had  arrayed  themselves 
family  party. 

The  three  had  walked  across 
according  to  the  bidding  of  G 
host,  to  see  what  his  son  John 
doing  the  last  week.  Not  one 
would  be  likely  to  undersi 
pleasure  the  old  man  had  take 
labor,  which  made  the  first  mil 
up  in  the  county  secure  firoi 
saults  of  another  fifty  years, 
was  the  hollowed  stump  of  a 
it  the  first  crop  of  grain  raise 
scores  of  miles  had  been  groun 
had  built  a  wall  around  it  an 
a  roof  in  anticipation  of  tl 
celebration,  and  as  the  guest 
they  were  despatched  by  old 
survey  the  goodly  achievement 

''  Very  fine,"  said  Hiss  Mai 
declare,  how  Gaffer  does  fbc 
about  it.    And  do  see  Uncle  i 
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iDob  as  if  he  liad  done  somethiDg 
c(|iuJ  to  the  pyramida.  Spoils  the 
gnen,  though — each  an  ungainly  heap. 
I  flnppose  ancle  only  means  to  leave  it 
tail — " 

»Bchl"  said  Ann. 

'"Therc^s  a  secret  about  Gaffer  John's 
bong  so  pleased  with  uncle  John's  stone 
nmlffella,''  said  Jasper  Caldwell,  who 
bid  overheard  Martha's  remark  as  he 
itrolled  towards  the  mill,  following  the 
giria.   "  Do  you  see  it,  Miss  Matty  ? " 

« 1  don't  know's  I  do.  Secret  about 
iktt   The  lawn  being  spoilt  ? " 

'^The  secret  of  being  satisfied  and 
pleased  too,  with  a  small  thing,  if  any 
ddiig  like  that  is  small." 

"Deep,  to  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
Mf  offended. 

^Deeper  than  the  great  Artesian 
weQ;  80  deep  that  you  will  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  Matty."  Lavinia  said 
this. 

"Tou  had  better  not  say  that  to 
Mst,"  Slid  Ann,  with  a  little  malice  in 
her  voice.  "  Vinny,  why  don't  you 
nerer  oome  over  to  our  house  ?  It's  an 
•ge  since  you  came  last."  Then,  ob- 
lemng  that  a  threatening  cloud  was 
gathering  on  her  sister's  face,  *'You 
haven't  seen  Matty's  new  piano  yet." 

''I  want  to  see  it,"  said  Lavinia, 
mored  to  this  answer  by  the  amiable 
cndeaTor  of  her  cousin  Ann  to  keep 
peace  in  this  little  circle.  "  I  am  com- 
ing soon.  But  I  don't  get  much  time 
forvisitiDg.  Girls,  we  ought  to  go  talk 
with  Gaffer,  he's  the  hero  of  the  day ; " 
sod  she  at  once  turned  her  steps  toward 
the  house. 

"What  a  great,  ungainly  feUow  Jep 
Caldwell  is,  Vin ;  did  you  bring  him  ?  " 
saked  Miss  Matty ;  and  the  sisters  were 
both  pleased  to  notice  how  Lavinia's 
eyes  flashed  as  she  answered, 

^  Of  course  not.    He  brought  himself^ 
^  appose." 

^  they  all  sat  down  in  the  porch 
^^er  John  was  telling  the  oft-told  tale 
^  Qin'ral  Washington  and  the  execu- 
^^  of  Andr6,  which  he  had  witnessed 
^Ui  lug  0^1^  eyes.  But  Lavinia,  though 
^^  8at  down  at  his  feet  and  looked  on 
*<^  old  man's  face,  was  thinking  on  a 
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subject  80  much  leas  august  than  G^mie- 
ral  Washington  as  a  modem,  pearl-key- 
ed piano  I 

How  was  it  that  those  girls  could 
manage  to  humiliate  her  so  in  her  own 
eyes  ?  Would  she  ever  forget  the  boast- 
ful pride  with  which  she  had  told  Mrs. 
Brooks  about  her  cousin  Matty's  new 
piano,  for  which  she  had  paid  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ?  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Brooks  had  answered  her !  It  was 
a  settled  thing  that  family  splendors 
would  never  have  heralding  or  com- 
ment from  her  lips  again.  Her  relations 
might,  if  they  pleased,  fill  their  houses 
with  silver  from  cellar  to  garret,  and 
with  every  splendor  known  to  fashion 
— she  was  not  their  trumpeter.  Nor 
would  she  invite  others  to  reflect  on 
that  inexhaustible  theme  of  her  own 
meditation,  the  ineradicableness  of  leop- 
ard's spots. 

Her  attention  was  drawn  from  this 
exasperating  topic  by  hearing  Gaffer 
say :  **  But  I  sot  here  thinking  of  Jas- 
per's father— Am  father.  That  was  the 
biggest  berrying  I  ever  see.  The  old 
man  hadn't  enemies  enough  to  wash  the 
curse  off  of  him.    Where  is  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir — handy  to  you,"  said  Jas- 
per, who  had  walked  across  the  yard  to 
the  porch  in  time  to  hear  himself  asked 
after.  He  had  been  looking  about  the 
place  with  Lavinia's  father. 

"  How  goes  business,  Jasper  ?  "  the 
old  man  asked. 

"  Bo-so,  Gaffer,"  Jasper  answered,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  upper  step  leading 
into  the  porch. 

**  Laying  by  for  a  wet  day,  Jasper  ? 
Getting  rich  ? " 

"  Not  very  fast."  Jasper  looked  to- 
ward Lavinia,  but  his  glance  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  eyes  of  Martha  Smith. 

"  How  much  be  you  worth  now  ?  I 
hear  there's  houses  going  up  thick  as 
huckleberries  in  a  shortcake  over  to  the 
Ridge." 

Jasper  answered  in  the  hearing  of  all 
of  them.  He  spoke  in  a  manly  way, 
and  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
words  might  have  a  weight  with  these 
relations,  and  that  one  might  hear,  who 
he  was  determined  should  hear  soon, 
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and  still  more  explicitly,  the  statement 
he  was  now  making. 

"  If  the  year  ends  as  it  has  gone  on,  so 
far,  I  shall  get  in  some  new  machinery 
to  the  old  mill  another  season.  Vm 
driven,  as  it  is,  night  and  day.  I  don^t 
have  time  for  nothin^  but  work,  and  a 
man  ought  to  have  time  to  earn  some- 
thing more  than  his  keep.  Pd  like  to 
get  in  some  furniture  for  my — upper 
story." 

Jasper  spoke  deliberately,  as  if  he 
wished  that  every  word  might  tell ;  but 
the  instant  he  ceased  speaking,  he  wish- 
ed he  had  held  his  tongue,  for  there 
stood  Jacob  Whitestock  looking  at  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  heard  every  one 
•f  those  words,  which  most  certainly 
would  not  have  been  spoken  had  his 
presence  been  suspected. 

The  old  man  had  his  answer  readv, 
evidently,  but  the  shout  that  went  up, 
"  Jacob's  oomc !  Jacob's  here  I "  pre- 
vented it  from  utterance,  and  it  never 
was  spoken. 

'*  See  how  near  I  came  to  missing 
this  treat."  The  voice  that  spoke  seem- 
ed to  electrify  every  body,  even  the  old 
bride  wakened  from  her  doze  to  say 
"  God  bless  you,  Jacob,"  for  the  new- 
comer was  the  favorite  of  all  her  grand- 
children, lie  was  the  only  son  of  her 
son  John,  and  since  he  went  into  busi- 
ness in  town,  was  seldom  seen  on  the 
farm ;  therefore  she,  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, hailed  his  coming  as  a  great 
event.  Martha  and  Ann  began  now  to 
tiiink  they  would  be  paid  for  the  exer- 
tion they  had  made  in  sharing  in  the 
eelebration  of  this  day.  Martha  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  rumor 
about  the  city-girl  and  Jacob  had  any 
foundation,  and  Ann  had  determined 
before  she  came  to  the  flats  that  she 
would  discover  the  truth,  if  ever  she 
saw  cousin  Jacob  Whitestock.  Jasper 
wished  he  had  stayed  at  home  and  at- 
tended to  his  business,  so  unpleasantly 
was  he  affected  by  that  sudden,  though 
not  unexpected  arrival. 

''Great  times  among  the  Riverdale 
folks,'*  said  Jacob,  when  he  had  walked 
about  and  shaken  hands  with  every 
body,  and  kissed  all  the  girls. 


Lavinia  started.    Had  her 
broken?     Had  the  Juggenu 
over  them  ?    In  other  words, 
been  a  railway  collision — ^bon< 
death — since  morning  ? 

It  was  when  he  looked  a 
that  Jacob  was  reminded  of  t 
had  heard  on.  the  up-train,  ai 
addressed  her. 

"They  had  a  run-away  n 
there  last  night.  Heard  aboi 
ny?" 

Lavinia  had  heard  nothing. 

"  Isn't  there  a  Ifiss  Myres  I 
there?  Sullivan  Myres'  dan 
know  there  is.  Couldn't  see  : 
that  on  the  cars  every  week  o 
out  finding  out  her  name. 
Myres.  You  know  who  he  i 
the  banker  in  William-street.' 

Miss  Myres  should  have  sec 
sation  she  occasioned  in  this  j 

"  I  know  the  man,"  said  Jo 
"  I've  done  business  in  his  ba: 

"  Daughter's  run  off  with 
man." 

Lavinia  sat  looking  at  Jaco 
ing  what  was  to  follow  his  pr 
continued  to  sit  looking  at 
he  had  made  this  announces 
deep  red  glow  transformed  1 
nance.  She  felt  as  if  envel 
cloud  of  fire. 

"  One  of  them  popinjays  dn 
show  that  the  man  belongs  tc 
Lemuel  Smith,  the  father  ol 
Martha.  "I've  seen  'em  dri 
the  country.  Serves  folks  i 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  silv 
was  ornamented  with  so  fine.^ 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Myi 
asked  one  of  the  cousins. 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  Lavinia 

"They  say,"  said  Jacob, 
never  had  to  ask  twice  for  a  1 
she  was  able  to  speak.    I  h< 
was  a  young  fellow  about,  foU 
she  might  marry,  likely.    Se< 

"  My  good  gracious  I  "  excl 
mother  of  Martha  and  Ann. 
we  haven't  got  no  hostler  i 
with  one  of  our  girls,  Lem  Bi 

"  Father  needn't  be  afraid  < 
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Iff,"  said  Ififis  Matty.  "I  wish  he 
wonld  beliere  thaf 

«I  a^n't  aboye  tendin'  to  my  own 
horses  yet,"  replied  Lemuel,  with  a 
Toy  decided  nod. 

Old  John,  who  was  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  talk  abont  the  Ridge-folk 
and  their  hostlers  and  coachmen,  took 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  his  talk 
with  Jasper  about  the  milling  business. 
Had  Jasper  reckoned  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  getting  in  that  new  machin- 
ery ?   *'  Many  times,"  Jasper  answered. 

«  You'll  have  it,  though  ? " 

"Sore  sometime.  Gaffer  Whitc- 
lioch." 

"Thm   you'd    better     be     looking 

^tnd.     If  another  gets  the  start  of 

/on,  hell  keep  the  lead,  most  likely. 

Set  that  down.    Do't  this  summer,  Jas- 


**Hewho  goes  borrowing  goes  sor- 
fo^Vring.  I  don't  see  the  way  quite 
^^r  yet" 

Jacob  Whiteetock  looked  up  quickly 
>^  thisL 

^  What  are  you  two  talking  about,  so 
^^^^syt"  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  not 
•^feard  cyery  word. 

^Business,"  answered  Jasper. 

"  Close-mouthed  as  ever,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  but  closer ; "  and  the 
^^0  young  men  eyed  each  other  rather 
L^rcely,  considering  this  was  a  festive 
^^xasion,  and  they  the  most  conspicuous 
S>entlemen  present  1  But,  in  fact,  that 
the  way  conversation  between  the 
generally  ended. 

"  You  don't  get  Lavinia,  if  I  can  help 
'^  And  vei7  likely,  sir,  you'll  see  a 
^^eam  sawmill  under  your  nose  before 
^ou  are  ready  to  turn  'round."  That 
%raa  a  characteristic  prophecy  that 
^acob  made,  but  it  Was  made  silently. 

Quickness  and  dexterity  made  Jac^b 
m  notable  man  among  his  kindred,  and 
«mong  some  others  besides.  He  ran  more 
liflks  and  did  more  work  in  one  day  than* 
these  slow-thinking  farmers  did  in  a 
year,  and  his  skill  in  extricating  him- 
aelf  from  tight  places  had  already  made 
him  a  conspicuous  operator  in  stocks. 

But  he  was  mistaken  when  he  sup- 
posed that  his  opinion  of  Jasper  could 


mould  that  of  Lavinia,  or  that  she 
would  be  affected  by  any  old  grudge  of 
his.  She  was  not  to  be  deceived  as  to 
either  of  these  men. 

When  all  was  over,  the  great  gather- 
ing and  the  great  feast,  and  the  golden 
wedding  was  an  event  of  the  past  to  be 
remembered  and  dated  from  during  the 
next  fifty  years  of  family  history,  and 
she  had  said  "  Good-night "  to  her  fath- 
er at  home,  Lavinia  ttimed  to  him  from 
the  stairs  she  wan  about  to  ascend,  and 
said — ^he  was  alone  with  her,  or  else  she 
would  not  have  said  it — "If  ever  there's 
a  golden  wedding  celebrated  in  this 
house,  father,  I  hope  you  will  have  no 
such  reason  for  blushing  on  account 
of  your  descendants  as  Gaffer  Wliite- 
stock  has." 

*'  Tut ;  I  didn't  see  no  blushing  over 
there,"  he  answered,  with  some  warmth. 
Then  he  added  more  gently — for  though 
it  was  dear  John  Whitestock  who  was 
being  criticised,  it  was  Lavinia  who  was 
making  the  criticism — 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  the  ^Is  and  boys, 
Lavinny ;  they  might  be  worse." 

"  They  might  be  so  much  better,  that 
they  seem  intolerable  to  me;  coarse, 
proud,  ignorant.  So  ignorant,  that  they 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  vulgar 
they  are." 

"  Well,  toeUf  girl,"  said  Benjamin,  still 
more  softly,  a  little  alarmed  that  La- 
vinia's  harsh  judgment  should  go  so  far 
as  this.  "  Well,  wdly  just  you  see  now 
what  you  can  do  for  Ben  and  Sissy. 
Tou  know  what  Mrs.  Brooks  said  to 
you.  We  won't  brag,  Viuny,  but  you 
see  what  can  be  done  'gainst  our  golden 
wedding." 

Lavinia  retraced  her  steps  into  the 
kitchen  to  kiss  the  old  man  who  had 
spoken  to  her  with  this  cheerful  hope. 
He  believed  that  his  girl  could  do  what 
she  would ;  but  her  whole  being  seemed 
to  rise  up  to  oppose  her  even  attempt- 
ing what  she  could. 

"  You  will  all  get  on  veiy  well  with- 
out me,"  she  thought.  "Father  actu- 
ally seems  more  afraid  of  me  than  any 
thing— dear,  grand  old  father  I  What  a 
man  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  ever 
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an  opportuDity  to  do  any  thing  for  him- 
self 1  Mother  don't  mind.  How  easy 
she  is  about  every  thing !  Better  with- 
out me,  all  of  them.  It  is  enough  to 
craze  me  to  look  for  a  path  through  a 
desert  like  this.  It  was  all  a  mistake." 
And  so,  through  the  long  night,  she 
thought.  And  in  the  morning  she  was 
thinking  still,  when  she  arose  and  look- 
ed from  her  window  on  the  new  Sab- 
bath that  had  dawned  in  loveliness,  and 
promised  so  fair, — "  all  a  mistake  !  bet- 
ter end  its  consequences  here.  Be  like 
them,  or " 

vn. 

Jasper  was  in  his  mill,  making  calcu- 
lations. A  page  of  his  well-wom  mem- 
orandum book  was  covered  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  results  seemed  satisfying. 
At  least,  they  convinced  him  that  he 
had  made  n«  mistake.  He  folded  up 
the  little  book  and  slipped  it,  with  his 
wooden  pencil,  into  his  vest-pocket,  and 
rising  from  the  log  on  which  he  sat 
while  taking  his  bearings,  he  walked 
down  below  the  dam,  along  the  creek, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
Half  a  mile,  a  mile  he  went,  thinking 
of  Lavinia  and  of  the  house  he  would 
build  and  of  Mr.  Kearney  and  Miss 
Myrcs.  He  had  hoped,  when  he  saw 
those  two  last-named  together,  in  the 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Day  Brooks,  that  Kear- 
ney was  disposed  of  forever.  But  here, 
it  seemed,  he  was  on  hand  again.  What 
a  strange  expression  that  was  on  La- 
vinia's  face,  when  Jacob  told  of  the 
young  lady's  elopement!  What  was 
she  thinking,  he  wondered?  Jasper 
could  never  guess.  She  was  recalling 
what  Mr.  Brooks  had  told  her  about 
himself  and  his  vnfe,  and  the  risk  they 
had  run  of  losing  such  happiness  as  they 
had,  aud  wondering  whether  Miss  Myres 
would  find  happiness  where  she  sought 
it ;  not  wondering  that  she  had  dared 
to  seek  it  for  herself.  No  endeavor, 
however  brave  or  desperatei  ooold  have 
suipriiied  LaviniA  while  she  was  in  that 
mood. 

**  Supposei"  zeflectod  Jasper,  **sup- 
poie  I  dumld  fiiHow  old  John's  advice 
the  lioi»e-biiilding  go,  borrow 


money,  put  up  the  new  mi 
tend   now,    first    of    all, 
money ;  think  of  Lavinia  bj 

Reflecting  thus,  he  appr 
clump  of  birch-trees,  who? 
extended  low  towards  the  \s 
denly,  as  he  went  on,  he  be( 
that  the  place  was  not  the  ] 
tude  he  had  supposed. 

A  stej)  or  two  farther,  a 
Lavinia  standing  on  the  gr 
which  overhung  the  stream 
the  moment  of  perceiving,  h 
of  her.  She  must  have  falle 
seemed  hardly  a  moment  w 
dashed  through  the  bushes, 
out  from  the  dangerous  curr 
her  feet  upon  a  rock. 

"By  thunder  1"  he  cried 
face  pale,  and  tears  glistei 
eyes.    "  You  were  near  to  it 

Instead  of  answering,  L 
her  face  between  her  trembl: 
such  a  shock  as  she  had  had 

"  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
you.  It  won't  do  to  stay,  h< 
be  sick ;  you'll  take  cold,**  si 
eager  authority.  Lavinia  rec 
spirit  of  his  words,  and  aroj 
moment  she  said, 

"  I  can't  go  back  in  this  si 
would  be  so  frightened;  a 
really  been  in  danger.  Bcs: 
are  going  to  church  by  this 

"Danger!  well,  come  int 
then.  I  can  kindle  a  fire  ii 
utes — ^a  rousing  fire  that  wi 
clothes.  These  rocks  are  slip 
to  stand  on.  When  I  build 
ril  have  them  blasted  for 
stones." 

"  And  spoil  the  creek." 

"  But  hinder  some  folks  1 
their  lives,"  he  anstvered. 

*Jasper  built  the  fire  ai 
watched  the  process,  talking 
more  freely  and  gayly  tha; 
freely  and  gayly  as  to  make ! 

"If  I  hadn't  come  alon| 
did,"  said  he,  "it's  certai 
would  have  walked  in  th 
again,  Lavinia." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

"  Why,  I  have  been  thinku 
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mg  my  house  down  there  for  years.  Bnt 
I  couldn't  live  there  without  you  to  see 
it" 

^Perhaps  nothing  would  have  hin- 
dered my  seeing  it — as  a  spirit/' 

^^But  I  wouldn't  want  a  house  haunt- 
ed in  that  way,  as  I  know  of.    I  was 
going  to  build  it  for  you."    His  secret 
was  oat 
"Never  buitd  it  then,  Jasper,  never  I " 
"But,Lavinia,Imust."   IfMr.  Kear- 
[        ney  was  his  successful    rival,  best  to 
know  it  now. 

^Bat  it  will  not  be  as  you  wish,''  said 

she.  "  Don't  think  any  more  about  it" 

^  Yon  ask  a  good  deal.    I'm  a  stingy 

fellow,  take  me  some  ways.    There  a'n't 

but  one  will  ever  stand  under  my  roof 

^  head  of  my  house,  and  that  is  the 

^man  I  love  best.    A  home  is  a  great 

thinf^  to  me.      You   know  we  are  a 

iioiQe-loviiig  tribe." 

*'  If  there's  one  thing  could  make  me 
naore  unhappy  than  another,  Jasper,  it 
^ould  be  to  hear  you  talk  that  way. 
^ou  see,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
*^  ready,  than  I  can  do  as  I  ought" 
"  Let  me  help  you,  Vinny." 
"Let  me  help  myself,  Jasper."    She 
*^iled,  as  she  had  spoken,  in  the  cheer- 
^Vallest,  friendliest  way. 

He   laughed.      He    was    not    easily 
^^anted.    For  her  sake  he  had  cut  his 
^^ay  to  the  sawmill,  through  the  woods, 
^^d  built  his  dam.    And  for  her  sake 
^lehad  persuaded  his  father  and  mother 
^  give  up  their  old  place  and  come  up 
%o  the  creek,  where  they  had  died  of 
liome-sickness,  as  he  told  Lavinia.    He 
was  not  to  be  baffled  by  trifles.    La- 
vinia was  what  he  wanted.     But  ho 
trembled  in  his  heart  as  he  had  never 
trembled  before.  Was  it  true  that,  after 
these  years   of  hoping,  all  was  over! 
Had  he  sacrificed  in  vain  ?    He  was  in 
a  new  country — not  in  the  desert,  but 
in  the  wilderness — he  saw  no  path — 
night  was  falling  fast. 

**You  saved  my  life  just  now,"  she 
said  with,  a  shudder,  which  betrayed 
that  her  gaycty  had  issued  from  a  shal- 
low fount.    "  I  almost  wish  you  had  let 

me  go  down  the  stream — if " 

"  You  mustn't  say,"  said  he,  quickly. 


**  that  you  owe  me  any  thing.  It  is  your 
life  that  I  saved.  I  have  thought  more 
of  it,  a  great  deal,  than  I  have  of  any 
thing  else,  but  it's  your  life,  not  mine, 
— unless  you  give  it  to  me." 

And  but  for  the  Riverd^e  people — 
Just  as  he  suspected — but  for  them  he 
would  have  been  the  man  of  her  choice  I 
Poor  Jasper  I  was  she  comparing  him, 
at  that  moment,  with  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Day  Brooks  ?  Perhaps  not.  There 
was  certamly  no  lengthened  comparison 
torturing  her  mind— perhaps,  swift  as  a 
flash  of  light,  an  image  came  and  went 

She  turned  from  the  stove  and  walk- 
ed to  the  door.  The  thing  she  desired 
was  to  get  away  without  another  word. 

"  Are  you  going  ? "  he  asked. 

Something  in  the  voice  compelled  her 
to  stop,  and  having  done  this,  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper.  Never  would  she  forget 
his  face  as  it  appeared  at  that  moment, 
or  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  If  it  is  your  wish,  Lavinia,  you  shall 
never  hear  another  word  on  this  subject 
from  me.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
for  years,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
you  with  my  thoughts  at  this  time  of 
day." 

At  that  she  returned  to  the  stove. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking 
of,  and  mean  to  do,"  she  said.  "  They 
have  asked  me  several  times  to  go  to 
the  Centre  and  teach  school.  I  will  go. 
They  don't  need  me  at  home.  I  am 
only  a  kind  of  errand-girl.  I  can  do 
something  better  tfian  that." 

"I  should  think  so."  He  was  not 
looking  at  her  when  she  said  this,  and 
she  found  it  easy  to  add, 

"  I  can  earn  a  little  money  that  way." 

"  De  you  need  money  so  bad  ?  "  That 
was  like  her  relations  I  They  all  had 
the  itching  palm.  But  he  was  some- 
what relieved,  too,  by  her  confidence, 
aad  that  she  should  have  given  it  to 
him ;  but  still  more  that  there  should 
have  been  a  business  project  in  her  mind 
rather  than  any  other. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  done  vrith  money,  and  can't  be 
done  without  it."  Then,  after  a  thought- 
ful pause,  "  Jasper,  I  didn't  like  the  way 
Jacob  looked  when  grand'ther  was  talk- 
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ing  about  the  steam-miU.  He  has  his 
hand  in  every  thing.  He  is  as  sharp  as 
a  sword." 

*^  I  am  not  afraid  of  Jacob/'  said  Jas- 
per. But  he  had  noticed  Jacobus  face, 
and  had  thought  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  for  Aim,  if  he  came  near  the 
Ridge  to  set  up  an  opposition  sawmill. 

**  I  am  more  afraid  of  some  others," 
he  answered ;  "  there's  Kearney." 

"Mr.  Kearney  is  the  last  man  you 
should  fear." 

"I  can't  help  thinkiDg  that  if  the 
coachman  the  young  lady  went  off  with 
is  a  tolerable  good  fellow,  she  did  better 
than  if  she  had  taken  this  one." 

All  this  was  interrogatory,  which  La- 
vinia  clearly  perceiycd. 

"  That  may  be,"  she  answered.  "  Not 
because  she  would  have  been  ruled  by 
him ;  I  think  he  might  be  cruel  though, 
if  he  had  opportunity." 


<*He  hasn't  any  more  hear 
science  than  a  millstone.    M 
grinds  to  powder." 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  h 
won't  come  in  our  way.  I  hay 
on  what  I  will  do.  Father  an 
will  agree  to  it,  I  think.  D< 
any  body  how  near  I  came  to . 
another  way.  You  saved  my 
per.  I  never  should  have  km 
had  happened  to  me,  slipping  ( 
world  in  that  way." 

But  in  spite  of  the  cheer 
with  which  this  was  spoken, 
suspicion  fastened  on  Jaspe: 
Lavinia  was  determined  upc 
away  from  home  and  the  i 
hood.  Was  it  possible  that 
method  of  escape  which  sug( 
self  to  her  was  a  desperate  on< 
was  a  question  he  was  not  cal 
to  decide.    Well  for  him. 
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It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  0th,  1863,  that  I 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Island 
of  Mauritius.  The  land  first  seen  was 
the  summit  of  Peterbotte,  crowned  with 
a  huge  rocky  knob  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  pyramid  in  form.  Rising 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  seen  through  and  above  the  broken 
clouds  which  were  constantly  driving 
against  it,  this  mountain-peak  presented 
a  weird  and  fascinating  aspect.  Natu- 
rally enough,  after  ninety  days  at  sea, 
my  eyes  clung  to  it  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  when  mist  and  darkness  hid  it  from 
my  sight,  I  often,  in  fancy,  beheld  it 
rising  in  gloomy  migesty  before  me,  in- 
dicating that  my  voyage  had  nearly 
endiHl.  During  the  night,  our  vessel — a 
little  Hamburg  brig— ran  down  before 
a  smacking  breeze  between  '*  Round  " 
and  ^  Flat  ^  islands,  skirting  the  shore 
when  the  8t,  Oeran,  immortalized  in 
the  atoiy  of  i\i«2  «t  Virffinie^  was  wreck- 
•d|  and  whote  itd  fiite  was  unpleasantly 
milled  bgr  the  nerTOUsness  of  our  Ger- 


man master,  who,  as  if  to  ai 
kept  repeating,  "  As  soon  as  I  < 
Flat  Island  Light  I  shall  be  al 
seeming  wholly  unconscious  th 
constantly  confessing  that,  at 
he  was  far  from  feeling  "  all  rij 
At  daylight  the  next  momi 
ever,  we  were  off  the  town 
Louis.  But  it  was  not  till  nea 
for  officials  at  this  port  are  m 
hurry — ^that  we  received  prati 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  i 
ped  upon  the  quay,  I  found  it 
and  busy.  Here  were  jostli 
other  the  representatives  of  nea 
race,  nation,  tribe,  and  clan  on 
of  the  earth ;  and,  all  clam 
their  native  tongues,  were  n 
more  distracted  jargon  than 
founded  Babcl-builders  heard, 
the  wharves,  and  out  amongst 
ping,  Lascar  boatmen  were  di 
their  light  canoes;  on  the  qd 
naked  Indians,  with  a  sprinl 
Malagash  and  negroes,  were  ! 
various   species   of  merchand 
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diantiDg  their  monotonoiis  refhdns; 
wHle  Chinese,  Malays,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Fienchmen,  Englifiiimen,  Germans, 
Americans^  and  I  know  not  what  other 
nitionalities,  contributed  to  swell  the 
motley,  jabbering,  singing,  sweating, 
[  swearing  crowd.  Repulsiyc,  at  first 
fight,  as  was  this  cmious  medley  of 
colore  and  races,  and  especially  repul- 
si?e  to  both  sight  and  smell  as  were  the 
Mij  and  almost  nude  Indians,  I  soon 
learned  that  it  was  to  these  last — ^to 
ibdr  endurance  of  tropical  heat  and  to 
their  cheap  and  docile  labor — that 
Mamitios  largely  owes  its  present  pros- 
jerity. 

Mauritius  is  situated  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  great  island  of 
Madagascar;    about  equidistant  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Point  de 
Galle,  and  in  the  direct  route  of  vessels 
bound  from  India  and  China  to  Europe 
and  America.    Its  situation  may  be  re- 
garded as  providential ;  since  but  for 
this  ishmd  and    its    excellent  harbor, 
many  a  richly-laden  vessel,  caught  in 
the  terrible  cyclones  cf  the  Indian  seas, 
wotdd  never  have  been  heard  of  more. 
Not  a  year  passes  in  which  numerous 
distreflsed  vessels  do  not    enter  Port 
Louis  for  repairs ;  many  of  them  put- 
ting back   when    they   have   almost 
doubled  Good  Hope,  so  easily,  by  help 
of  the  southeast  trades,  is  the  island 
made.    After  the  fearful  gale  off  the 
Cape,  in  June,  1866,  in  which  five  ships 
tte  known  to  have  foundered,  no  less 
than  Ueenty-three  put  back  to  Mauritius 
^bled.      To    many    a   storm-tossed 
niariner,  therefore,  as  well  as  many  a 
^id  passenger,  has  the  first  glimpse 
of  this  island  been  one  of  the  fairest 
^^^^  that  ever  blessed  human  vision. 
To  repair  these  crippled  ships,  there  are 
here  three  large  and   substantial  dry 
docks  and  one  patent  slip,  all  of  which 
do  a  good  business. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is 
Airty-nine  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
^ttt  thirty-four  miles.  Its  area  is 
fomputed  at  about  450,000  acres,  though 
it  baa  never  been  accurately  measured. 
According  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1864, 


148,609  acres  are  under  cultiYation,  of 
which  124,795  are  devoted  to  sugar- 
cane. 

The  surface  of  Mauritius  is  very  di- 
versified ;  its  scenery  often  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  sublime.  It  has  several 
clusters,  or  short  ranges  of  mountains, 
none  of  which,  however,  rise  to  a  very 
great  height.  The  two  principal  groups 
are  those  of  Port  Louis,  directly  behind 
tbe  town ;  and  of  Black  Bivcr,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  the  former  are  the  P&uee 
and  Peterbotte  ;  and  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  latter  is  the  FUon  de  la  Biviere 
Noire^  which  rises  2,903  feet  above  the 
sea,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  isl- 
and. Kone  of  these  mountains  are  of 
dangerous  or  difi^cult  ascent,  with  the 
exception  of  Peterbotte;  and  that  is 
much  less  so  than  it  seems,  having  been 
conquered  several  times  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  climate  of  Mauritius  is  delicious. 
Though  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is 
seldom  oppressive,  owing  to  the  cooling 
and  invigorating  influence  of  the  trades. 
During  a  three-years'  residence  there,  I 
never  saw  the  mercury  above  93°  Fah- 
renheit, and  never  below  58**.  An  old 
English  resident  told  me  that  he  had 
once,  on  the  high  land  in  the  interior, 
seen  the  mercury  as  low  as  48** — the 
lowest  point  at  which  I  ever  heard  it 
reported.  No  house  on  the  island  has 
any  provision  for  warming  it ;  as,  in- 
deed, none  requires  any  artificial  heat. 
Linen  garments  are  worn  throughout  the 
year  without  inconvenience.  Amongst 
the  poor,  therefore,  there  is  no  suffiering 
from  want  of  clothing ;  and  as  the  ba- 
nana, the  most  nutritious  and  abundant 
of  tropical  fruits,  ripens  every  month, 
and  may  be  had  almost  for  the  pluck- 
ing, there  is  little  danger  that  the  poor- 
est should  ever  want  for  food.  In  the  wet 
season,  or  summer,  the  temperature  is 
greatly  modified  by  copious  rains.  These 
continue  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
some  weeks,  reminding  one,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  excite  a  fear  of  the  re- 
currence, of  the  deluge.  In  February, 
1865,  there  fell  in  the  basin  wherein 
Port  Louis  stands,  in  the  short  space  of 
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twenty-four  honrs,  about  fourteen  inches 
of  >vatcr ;  causing  so  rapid  a  rise  of  the 
little  mountain-streams  as  to  inundate 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  destroy 
much  property  and  many  lives.  But 
when  the  dry  season  comes,  with  its 
pure,  genial,  bracing  air,  which  it  is  a 
luxury  to  breathe,  every  sensitive  nature 
feels  existence  to  be  a  blessed  thing. 
Then  out-door  exercise  and  enjoyments 
are  resmned,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  is 
taken.  Men  involuntarily  say  to  each 
other,  "  How  delightful  the  climate ! 
Where  can  it  be  surpassed?  where 
equalled  ?  " 

As  the  climate  of  Mauritius  is  thus 
equable  and  genial,  so  the  health  of  the 
population  was  remarkably  good  pre- 
vious to  the  importation  of  such  immense 
numbers  of  Indian  coolies.  With  250,- 
000  persons  of  this  class  compressed 
into  so  small  a  space,  and  huddling  to- 
gether in  their  huts  like  pigs  in  a  sty,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  mortality-rates 
should  have  largely  increased.  Neither 
is  it  suq^rising  that,  when  contagious 
diseases  once  get  a  foothold  on  the  isl- 
and— as  spite  of  all  sanitary  regulations 
they  frequently  will — they  should  prove 
fearfully  destructive,  sweeping  oflf  tens 
of  thousands.  Thus,  the  cholera  in  1862, 
and  the  plague  in  1867 — which  is  since 
reported  as  having  broken  out  afresh — 
fairly  decimated  the  population.  But, 
ordinary  precautions  observed,  there  are 
few  places  on  the  globe  where  health 
and  life  are  more  likely  to  be  prolonged 
than  in  Mauritius.  English  life-insur- 
ance offices  do— or  did  a  few  years  since 
— ^take  risks  there  at  the  same  rates  that 
they  do  at  home. 

The  geological  character  of  Mauritius 
is  volcanic.  Besides  the  dark,  reddish- 
gray  basalt  of  which  the  mountains  are 
composed,  and  fragments  of  which  are 
strewn  all  over  the  island,  ^^  thick  as 
leaves  in  Yallambrosa,"  scarcely  any 
other  mineral  is  here  found.  In  one  dis- 
trict there  are  indications  of  iron ;  but 
beyond  tbie^  nothing  of  a  metallic  na- 
ture. The  mountaiiLS  are  almost  in- 
yariably  cuneiform,  shooting  up  to  edges 
80  sharp  that,  in  many  places,  hardly 
ftny  one  but  Mondearl^endin  would  be 


able  to  preserve  his  eqailibriun 
When  Government  surveyors 
angulating  the  island  a  few  31 
they  were  frequently  obliged 
along  these  narrow  crests  on  h 
knees,  as  a  mis-step  or  loss 
would  have  precipitated  then 
declivity,  on  cither  side,  tc 
death. 

The  vegetation  of  the  islanc 
rich  and  luxuriant,  presents  A 
of  interest  to  those  familiar  w 
cal  lands.  Many  different  spec 
thousand-and-moro  varieties  o; 
macea  flourish  here.  Comm 
well  as  most  useful,  is  the  co* 
with  its  tall,  branchless  trunk 
with  a  tuft  of  widc-spreadir 
amongst  which  may  always 
flowers  and  fruit  in  every  sta 
velopment.  There  is  also  tl 
palm,  very  useful  for  the  ma 
of  sugar-bags.  The  traveller 
native  of  Madagascar,  flourish^ 
well  in  the  smaller  island  ;  the 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  tn 
resort  to  it  for  the  satisfacti 
thirst.  The  sea-cocoanut  pa] 
times  called  the  double  cocoan 
Maldives,  from  its  great  size 
its  having  been  several  times  f« 
that  group  of  islands,  but  who: 
is  the  Seychelle  Islands,  an 
proper  name  is  the  lodoicea  u 
likewise  grows  in  Mauritius, 
requires  forty  years  to  reach 
bearing  period,  and  eight  yea 
ture  its  fruit.  When  fully  g 
nut  is  from  eight  to  eightee 
long,  is  heart-shaped,  and  ofte 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds. 

After  the  palms,  the  most  1 
trees  of  Mauritius  are  the  Fl 
which,  when  in  blossom,  is  fuU 
of  its  name ;  the  Filas^  slight 
bling  the  American  white  { 
Mango^  cultivated  universally 
ducing  immense  quantities  of 
fruit ;  the  Tamarind^  whose  d 
foliage  adorns  every  hillside; 
de  N^ir^  which  furnishes  the  be 
in  the  island ;  and  the  Baniar. 
forth  its  pendents  and  mnltij 
self  indefinitely.    Numerous  a 
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tiftil  Tarieties  of  the  fern  are  found  here 
alBO.  A  shnib,  called  Oampkhe^  grows 
wild,  and,  when  cnldyated,  makes  a 
most  admirable  hedge,  attaiidng  a  suffi- 
cient height  in  a  couple  of  years,  and 
fiffming  a  barrier  so  thick,  thorny,  and 
closely  matted,  that  no  animal  can  force 
its  way  through  it 

Host  of  the  flowers  peculiar  to  a 
colder  clime  flourish  moderately  well ; 
though  nearly  aU  appeal  but  slightly  to 
more  than  a  single  sense,  tropical  blos- 
soms having  yery  little  odor.  Amongst 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  various  yarie- 
ties  of  the  rose,  the  oleander,  the  fuch- 
8ii,one  species  of  the  nenuphar  quite 
like  our  water-lily,  and  several  varieties 
of  creepers.  Of  the  last,  by  far  the 
most  heautiM  is  the  BougainviUier^ 
whidi,  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  over  a 
mmmer-house,  forms  an  impervious 
shade,  and  offers  a  most  attractive  spec- 
tade  to  the  eye ;  for,  besides  its  bright 
green  leaves,  it  puts  forth  innumerable 
tri-foUate  fiowering  leaves,  varying  from 
a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  violet  hue,  to 
each  of  which,  like  a  pearl  to  its  parent- 
shell,  is  attached  an  exquisite  little 
straw-colored  blossom.  On  a  large, 
healthy  vine  I  have  seen,  apparently,  ten 
thousand  flowers  in  perfect  maturity, 
wnjpdling  a  degree  of  mingled  wonder 
tnd  admiration  that  few  other  floral  ex- 
hibitions of  any  sort  have  ever  done,  as 
^  as  exciting  the  wish  that,  by  the 
^Te  of  some  magic  wand,  I  could 
^noaport  it,  as  it  stood,  within  the  pur- 
^  of  other  and  equally  appreciative 
cjea. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  are  more  in- 
'^'^Bting  to  the  conchologist,  or  present 
^^ctter  facilities  for  the  study  of  his 
^▼Mite  science,  than  Mauritius.  ♦  ♦  * 

Like  Ireland,  Mauritius  has  no  snakes, 
"kether  the  absence  of  these  reptiles 
«epe  is  due  to  the  same  cause — the  ben 
^^  8t  Patrick,  or  of  some  other  saint — 
that  the  legend  ascribes  it  to  in  the  far 
'•fgar  temperate  isle,  I  will  not  attempt 
*o  decide.  It  is  certain  none  are  found 
'iwe.  The  only  poisonous  reptiles  are 
*^fpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas,  all 


of  which  are  repulsive  and  venomous, 
but  all  small,  and  incapable  of  inflict- 
ing fatal  injuries.    ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Mauritius  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
the  habitat  of  the  Dodo,  a  bird  not 
known  to  have  existed  elsewhere,  and 
which  has  been  extinct  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  abounded  here,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  island  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  described  it  as  dull,  tame, 
and  easily  captured.  The  early  Dutch 
settlers  also  found  the  Dodos  very  nu- 
merous, and  left  verbal  descriptions  and 
painted  portraits  of  the  same.  It  was 
"larger  than  a  swan,  covered  with 
black  down,  with  curled  feathers  on  the 
rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of 
wings.  The  beak  was  large  and  curved, 
and  the  legs  scaly.  They  laid  but  6ne 
egg,  of  the  size  of  a  half-penny  roll,  or 
of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  the  young 
ones  had  a  stone  in  the  gizzard."  A 
living  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  in 
London  about  1640,  and  was  described 
as  a  "great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger 
than  the  largest  turkey-cock,  and  so 
legged  and  footed,  but  stouter  and 
thicker,  and  of  a  more  erect  shape,  col- 
ored before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare 
color." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Dutch 
from  Mauritius,  nothing  is  heard  of  tho 
Dodo  as  a  living  bird.  Its  extinction  is 
attributed  to  various  causes:  such  as 
the  great  numbers  slain  by  the  Dutch, 
the  ease  with  which  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Maroons,  and  especially  to  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  rats  which  then  in- 
fested the  island,  and  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Pied  Piper,  like  him  of 
namclin,  to  charm  them  into  the  sea, 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  by 
the  Dutch  is  traditionally  ascribed.  But 
whatever  tho  cause,  the  bird,  like  the 
Newfoundland  auk  and  the  Malagash 
epiomis,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Until  recently,  very  few  remains  of 
the  Dodo  were  known  to  naturalists.  A 
foot  in  the  British  Museum,  a  head  and 
foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  a  cra- 
nium at  Copenhagen,  and  a  few  bones 
incrustcd  with  stalagmite  at  Paris,  were 
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all  that  had  been  prcserrcd ;  and,  cnri- 
onsly  enough,  no  remains  of  it  were  to 
be  found  in  Mauritius.  About  three 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  fished  out 
from  the  bottom  of  a  swamp,  or  quag- 
mire, surrounded  by  stceply-sloi^ing 
])iinks,  a  great  variety  of  animal  bones, 
amongst  which  were  three  nearly  com- 
plete sets  of  Dodo  bones.  Two  of  these 
sets  went  to  England,  where  one  of 
them  sold  for  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
third  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
for  Professor  Agassiz,  whose  delight  at 
receiving  it,  it  was  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  witness. 

The  Dodo  belonged  to  the  pigeon- 
family  ;  and  might,  were  the  legends 
related  of  its  savory  character  trust- 
worthy, if  its  existence  had  been  pre- 
served, have  proved  of  no  slight  value 
to  Mauritius,  as  well  as  to  other  tropical 
climes.  Perhaps  it  would  have  added 
one  more  to  the  list  of  dishes  tempting 
to  Epicurean  palates ;  and  that  at  our 
great  feasts,  for  which  so  many  turkeys 
bleed,  it  would  have  disputed  the  palm 
of  general  popularity. 

Mauritius  has  many  toothsome  vari- 
eties of  fish ;  and  one,  the  Oouramie^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  its  waters,  and  is 
much  esteemed.  This  island  is  also  the 
Juthitat  of  the  trac?ii?iu8,  called  by  the 
Creoles  "The  Laf."  A  live  specimen 
of  this  fish  I  never  saw ;  but  preserved 
specimens  justify  the  following  descrip- 
tion. "It  is  seldom  above  seven  or 
eight  inches  long ;  and  its  shape  is  near- 
ly that  uf  a  blunt  wedge.  Its  fins  are 
slightly  developed ;  and  its  small,  dull 
eyes  are  near  together  in  the  top  of  the 
head.  Its  very  large  mouth  is  cleft 
almost  vertically,  being  admirably  con- 
trived for  snapping  the  little  fishes 
which  swim  over  its  den.  Its  skin  is 
of  a  dull,  disagreeable  hue,  and  its 
whole  apx>earanco  extremely  repulsive. 
It  has  a  strong  spine  in  the  dorsal  fin 
which  is  its  weapon ;  though  no  gland 
or  pore  seems  to  be  connected  with  it 
that  may  secrete  or  convey  poison." 

But  whether  it  have  such  gland  or 
not,  it  is  able  to  infiict  a  wound  which, 
though  small,  causes  the  intensest  suffer- 


ing. It  burrows  in  the  mud,  taking  % 
peculiar  hue  from  the  slime  in  which  it 
lies,  and  wounds  only  when  trodda 
upon.  But  woe  to  the  unhappy  bather 
or  fisherman  who  does  tread  upon  itl 
If  he  escape  death  from  tetanus,  let  him 
not  hope  to  escai)e  keen  and  protracted 
suifering.  "  A  soldier,  fishing  along  the 
shore,  was  stung  by  a  laf  in  the  hollow 
of  his  foot.  He  was  instantly  seixed 
with  faintness,  and  a  cold  sweat  bedew- 
ed his  body.  Assisted  to  the  boepitil, 
cupping  and  alkalis  and  opiates  were 
resorted  to,  but  with  little  avail.  The 
poor  fellow  suffered  so  intensely  thtfc 
four  men  were  required  to  hold  him  ob 
his  bed ;  and  this  for  many  hours.  He 
remained  in  hospital  more  than  two 
months,  in  consequence  of  this  wound. 
For  some  days  the  pain  increased  as  the 
tide  rose ;  and  the  same  unaccouutaUe 
fact  has  been  mentioned  by  many  pa- 
sons  who  have  observed  the  efiects  of 
this  sting."  It  has  recently  been  dift* 
covered  that  a  plant,  belonging  to  the 
lettuce  fauuly  and  growing  along  the 
shore,  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
venom  of  tliis  wound — illustrating  oooe 
more  how  near  everywhere  in  natore 
the  antidote  is  found  to  the  bane. 

There  are  no  quadrupeds  peculiar  to 
Mauritius.    Rats  are  vcrv  numerous  and 
very  mischievous;   thousands  of  them 
being  destroyed  on  some  estates  every 
year,  and   the  destruction  caused  hj 
them  sometimes  amounting  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  sugar-crop.   The  hare^ 
about  half  the  size  of  its  European  con- 
gener, the  rabbit,  and  the  deer,  are  also 
quite  abundant.      The   last-mentioned 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts in    herds  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
affording,  during  the  season,  fine  sport 
for  the  huntsman. 

Of  the  quadrumana  there  are  three 
species  in  the  island— the  lemur,  the 
tenrec,  and  the  monkey.  The  last  is 
about  two  feet  long,  when  fully  grown, 
13  of  a  dingy  blue  color,  strongly  at- 
tached to  its  young,  and  gregarious  in 
its  habits.  If  disturbed  or  threatened, 
it  will  often  face  and  attack  its  disturb- 
er.   Of  its  exploits  many  curious  stories 
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3h  as  its  tanung  upon  the 
had  penetrated  to  its  re- 
ith  loud  screams  and  me- 
tres driving  him  from  the 
as  leaping  from  a  tree 
lad  been  driven,  upon  the 
of  a  pack,  almost  instan- 
>ping  open  its  bowels,  and 
the  hills  before  the  other 
eize  it ;  or  as  throvA'ing  it- 
back  T^hen  beset  by  wasps, 
down  with  its  four  hands 
It  approached  it.  Its  flesh 
as  savory  by  the  Creoles ; 
■countryman,  of  strong  di- 
rs,  assured  me  that  he  had 
latable.  The  fat  is  sup- 
in  almost  sovereign  remedy 
sm ;  while  the  skin  is  re- 
igh,  affording  excellent  ma- 
lt shoes  or  heavy  gloves. 

production  of  Mauritius  is 
in  fact,  almost  the  only 
the  yield  reached  the  enor- 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
s;  and  sold  for  about  two 
>unds  sterling.  This  sugar 
on  a  well-managed  estate, 
ost  of  about  ten  shillings 
pounds.  It  is  seldom  that 
$11  for  double  that  amount. 
bad  management,  extrava- 
le  extortions  of  the  money- 
r  of  the  planters  are  per- 
3t  water,  estates  frequently 
nds,  and  the  bankruptcy 
)f  business. 

jrs  on  the  plantations  are 
sively  Indian  coolies,  the 
)f  the  former  slaves  taking, 
•  the  various  handicrafts. 
Ending  in  the  dense  popu- 
ia  a  supply  of  labor  for  the 
rst  broached  soon  after  the 
slavery,  in  1834.  But  it 
about  1840  that  the  idea 
1  shape ;  since  when,  with 
ions,  immigration  has  gone 
ard,  usually  supplying,  and 
rersupplying,  the  demand 
it  present  there  are  about 
and  fifty  thousand  coolies 
of  whom  about  eighty  thou- 


sand are  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  the  remainder  serve  as  porters, 
domestics,  &c.,  or  pick  up  a  precarioas 
subsistence  by  petty  pilfering.  The 
cost  of  importing  th^  coolies  averages 
about  four  pounds  each.  The  transpor- 
tation is  under  governmental  iurveU- 
lance,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  immigrants.  The 
scale  of  wages  is  also  arranged  by  the 
Government,  and  is,  for  every  able- 
bodied  man,  ten  shUlings  per  month  the 
first  year,  eleven  shillings  per  month  the 
second  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  one 
shilling  per  month  each  year  of  the  five 
years*  engagement.  The  planter  also 
furnishes  the  coolies'  rations,  which 
consist  mainly  of  rice,  and  which  or- 
dinarily cost  horn  eight  to  ten  shillings 
per  month.  Labor  consequently,  as  be- 
fore observed,  is  very  cheap.  Were  it 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate 
successfully  its  fertile  but  nigged  soil, 
where  the  chief  agricultural  implements 
are  the  crowbar,  the  pickaxe,  the  grab- 
bing iron,  and  the  laborers*  hands. 

As  nearly  all  the  supplies  of  Mauritius 
are  drawn  from  abroad,  and  as  it  con- 
sumes annually  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand tons  of  rice  alone,  it  is  evident  that 
the  commerce  of  the  island  must  be  very 
considerable.  Ordinarily,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  vessels  enter  the  port 
every  year.  In  1861  seventy-two  Ameri- 
can vessels  entered  at  the  Consulate. 
There  is  very  little  direct  trade,  how- 
ever, between  Mauritius  and  the  United 
States.  The  island  is  of  more  interest 
to  our  mercantile  community  as  a  re- 
cruiting-place for  whalers,  and  a  reftige 
for  vessels  in  distress.  The  perils  of 
navigation  in  the  Indian  seas  are  well 
known.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  storms  more  sudden  or  more 
furious;  and  from  Singapore  to  Rio, 
Port  Louis  is  the  harbor  that  a  crippled 
ship  can  most  easily  make,  and  in  which 
repairs  can  be  best  effected.  During  the 
latter  half  of  1863,  when  our  commerce 
had  greatly  suffered  from  rebel  cruisers, 
there  were  eleven  American  vessels  at 
this  port  in  distress ;  some  of  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  island,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  more. 
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It  was  daring  the  goyemment  of  that 
wise  and  able  administrator,  Mah6  de  la 
Boordonnais,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  a  young  officer,  then  un- 
known to  fame,  but  whom  the  world 
has  since  delighted  to  honor,  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  visited  the  island,  contem- 
plated its  scenery,  observed  its  rustic 
society,  and  afterward  celebrated  both 
in  that  charming  prose-poem,  Paul  et 
Virginie — a  poem  translated  into  many 
languages,  but  to  whose  delicate  flayor 
no  translation  can  do  justice.  It  is 
through  this  little  book  that  most  peo- 
ple haye  deriyed  such  knowledge  as 
they  haye  of  lie  de  France,  And  though 
St.  Pierre  had  quite  another  purpose  in 
writing  the  story  than  describing  the 
scenery  and  people  of  Mauritius,  yet 
aged  persons  haye  assured  me  that, 
while  his  picture  is  sometimes  topo- 
graphically incorrect,  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects wonderfully  faithful  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  their  earliest  remem- 
brance. There  are  now  shown  near  the 
yillage  of  Pamplcmousses,  whose  church 
the  fond  mothers  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
with  their  tender  ofispring  were  said  to 
frequent,  the  monuments  of  these  luck- 
less loyers ;  but,  alas  I  they  commemo- 
rate only  fictitious  personages.  When, 
or  by  whom,  they  were  first  erected,  is 
uncertain ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  ten- 
der-hearted pilgrims  who  resort  to  them 
to  bewail  the  woes  of  so  unfortunate  a 
loye,  batter  down  and  carry  away  in 
small  fragments  these  pillars  every  few 
years ;  when  they  are  rebuilt  by  a  pious 
publican  living  near,  and  who  thereby 
sells  cakes  and  ale.  The  only  fact  in 
the  story  is  the  wreck  of  the  ship  8t, 
Geran,  which  occurred  about  the  time 
and  place  mentioned,  and  by  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  perished. 

Another,  scarcely  less  romantic,  and 
far  more  authentic,  incident  of  the  pe- 
riod may  well  find  notice  here.  The 
demand  for  labor  being  urgent,  slaves 
were  sought  in  Madagascar,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  Dutch. 
Even  La  Bourdonnais  encouraged  their 
importation.  But  owing  to  the  cunning 
and  power  of  the  Malagash  chieftains, 
it  was  necessary  to  send    with  eveiy 


slayer  a  considerable  foioe  to  pratict 
the  vessel  and  crew,  lM>th  while  on  iki 
coast  and  on  the  return  passage.  Oa 
one  occasion,  a  certain  GrenviUe  di 
Forval  went  on  an  expedition  of  thii 
sort.  Reaching  Madagascar,  and  n- 
cciving  from  one  of  the  petty  prinM 
many  assurances  of  friendship,  he  dii- 
embarked  his  few  troops  and  went  hini- 
sclf  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  chieTs  hoom 
In  the  night  he  was  waked  by  a  young 
and  elegantly  formed  woman,  who  tim- 
idly announced  herself  as  the  daug^tv 
of  his  host.  She  revealed  to  him  t  plot 
of  her  father^s  to  massacre  De  FornL 
and  all  his  company ;  adding  that  n 
tender  were  the  sentiments  with  wliidi 
he  had  inspired  her  that  she  cqjild  not 
see  him  sacrificed,  but  desired  to  folknr 
him  through  life,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  plan  was,  that  De  Fonil 
and  his  party  should  be  snrronnded  and 
slain  the  next  day  at  a  formal  meeting 
to  which  her  father  would  come  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  signal  for  the 
assault  was  to  be  the  breaking  of  a 
stick  by  the  King ;  though,  if  ciicaiir 
stances  should  not  favor  the  plot,  the 
King  was  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  air. 

De  Forval  assured  the  young  piinow 
that,  were  her  story  tme,  she  might  lelj 
on  him.    Providing  for  her  safety,  and 
determining  on  his  own  line  of  conduct, 
he  waited   the  next  day^s   gathering. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  prince  a^ 
rived  with  a  powerful  escort ;  and,  at 
what  seemed  a  fJEivorable  moment,  broke 
the  stick.    Instantly,  with  drawn  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the 
other,  De  Forval  rushed  toward  him, 
and  so  frightened  the  chief  that  he  inh 
mediately  threw  up  his  hat  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.    It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  De  Forval  kept  faith  with  the 
tawny  princess.    Ho  took  her  to  Mauri- 
tius, and  made  her  the  mistress  of  his 
household.  Nor  had  he  reason  to  r^^t 
it,  as  she  afterward  gave  him  almost 
equally  striking  proofs  of  her  affection. 
For,  on  learning  of  her  fiither^s  death, 
she,  with  De  ForvaPs  consent,  set  sail 
for  Madagascar,  whence  no  one  expect- 
ed her  return.    What  was  Dc  ForvaTs 
astonishment    then,  when,  some  time 
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^    ifter,  fthe  arriTed  in  MatirititiB  with  two 
r    tadred  slaTes,  whose  serrices  she  ten- 
teed  him,  haying  forever  renounced 
kr  undisputed  claim  to  the  barbaric 
tiirone  of  her  ancestors.    Thus,  the  ro» 
OttDce  of  Pocahontas,  whose  love  saved 
tltt  life  of  the  adventurous  explorer  of 
tbe  Western  Hemisphere,  and  which  has 
teen  80  often  celebrated  in  story,  song, 
nd  painting,  is  not  without  its  counter- 
put  in  the  Eastern  World,  and  is  equally 
lorthyof  fame  and  admiration.  Wheth- 
vuy  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  the 
'    kbnd  trace  their  descent  from  the  Mal- 
'    igiah  princess,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as 
lome  Virginian  families  are  of  their  al- 
leged descent  from  Pocahontas,  I  am 
vuble  to  say.    Certainly  they  have  as 
good  reason. 

I         The  political  condition  of  Mauritius 
I      presents  a  few  features  of  interest,  and 
I      especially  as  illustrative  of  the  method 
\     in  irbich  Great  Britain  still  deals  with 
\     those  of  her  colonies  which  are  too 
^      weak  to  assert  their  own  rights.    This 
[     is  a  Ormm  colony,  receiving  the  law 
directly  from  Downing-street,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  voice  in  its  own  govern- 
ment than  the  poor  one  of  ratifying  the 
decrees  of  the  Right  Honorable- Gentle- 
Bin,  or  the  Noble  Lord  who  may,  for 
the  nonce,  be  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies.  True,  Mauritius  has  a  Legislative 
Ootmci],  consisting  of  eight  official  and 
eleven  unofficial  members ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, arc  nominated  by  the  Governor; 
and,  having  no  power  to  initiate  any 
meBsure  in  the  Council,  are  about  as 
capable  of  any  practical  good  as  the 
fifth  wheel  of  a  coach.    The  legislation 
of  the  Council  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Governor.    The  colony  is 
not  even  at  liberty  to  contract  for  its 
own  mail-service ;  though  it  is  compel- 
led to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  it.    A 
£bw  years  since,  the  Home  Government 
desired  from  the  colony  a  larger  contri- 
bation  to  the  military  expenditure ;  and 
it  transmitted  an  order  to  the  Governor 
to  that  effect.  True,  the  colony  was  then 
paying  the  handsome  sum  of  £33,000  per 
annum  for  that  purpose.  True,  also,  the 
colony  had  no  need  of  half  the  military 


force  quartered  in  the  island.  And  if 
the  Imperial  Government  desired  to 
make  the  island  a  military  d6p6t, 
whence  troops  could  be  despatched  to 
any  of  its  Oriental  dependencies,  it  were 
only  just  that  itself  should  bear  the 
burden.  But  when  the  Governor,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  laid  before  the  Council 
the  demand  for  this  increased  military 
contribution,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
reflection;  but  an  immediate  and  an 
assenting  vote  required.  The  official 
members,  therefore,  had  no  alternative ; 
and  the  inofficial  ones  none  but  silence. 

That,  in  her  larger  and  more  powerful 
colonies.  Great  Britain  would  not  at- 
tempt so  arbitrary  a  procedure,  is  quite 
certain.  Did  she'  do  so,  she  would 
probably  receive  another  lesson  concern- 
ing taxation  without  representation,  not 
unlike  what  she  received  ninety  years 
ago ;  but  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
not  now  quite  so  fresh  as  it  should  be. 
How  like,  in  this  respect,  is  England's 
colonial  policy  to  her  foreign  one— sub- 
servient to  the  strong,  arrogant  and 
bullying  toward  the  weak. 

That  in  some  respects  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Mauritius  is  fairly  libe- 
ral, is  very  true.  Every  despotism  has 
its  redeeming  features,  though  it  is 
despotism  still.  The  French  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  often  and  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  political  freedom. 
Amongst  the  English  there  are  few  who 
are  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  whose  quiescence  in 
the  status  quo  is  not  thereby  secured. 

Remembering  the  class  from  which 
nine  tenths  of  those  holding  official 
position  under  the  British  Government 
are  appointed,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  sympathy  of 
English  society  in  Mauritius  was  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  rebels  in  our 
recent  struggle.  Evidences  of  this, 
gome  of  them  ludicrous,  some  annoying, 
and  many  contemptible,  it  was  my  lot 
to  encounter.  In  anticipation  of  a  visit 
from  the  Alabama,  1  waited  upon  the 
largest  coal-dealing  house  in  the  island 
— a  house  which  had  formerly  done  a 
very  profitable  American  business — and 
besought  it,  on  a  variety  of  grounds. 
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not  to  supply  the  said  rover,  should  she 
enter  the  port,  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing her  piratical  career ;  but  I  was 
somewhat  curtly  told,  '^  The  house  had 
coals  for  whomsoever  had  money."  A 
few  days  later,  the  steamer  Vand^rbilt 
came  into  the  harbor,  and  before  I  had 
had  any  communication  with  the  ship, 
I  received  a  polite  note  from  the  afore- 
said firm,  saying  that  it  had  excellent 
coals  for  sale,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
with  which  it  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
ply the  VanderbiU.  In  thanking  the 
house  for  its  favor,  I  was  able  to  say 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
other  parties  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  its  very  kind  proposal. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  bark 
Sea  Bride  in  Table  Bay,  which  vessel 
Captain  Semmes  succeeded  in  selling  to 
some  British  subjects,  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  Commercial  Gazette  of  Port  Louis, 
reporting  that  Messrs.  Saxon,  Anderson, 
&  Co.,  of  Capetown,  were  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  the  said  Sea 
Bride,  The  next  day,  the  same  journal 
contained  a  note  from  Mr.  Sercndat,  a 
merchant  of  Port  Louis,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Consul,  saying  that  he  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Capetown  firm, 
and  that  he  could  safely  deny  that  it 
had,  or  would  have,  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  attempt  to  appropriate  uncon- 
demned  captured  property.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  cargo  of  the  Sea  Bride, 
after  various  wanderings  and  transship- 
ments, arrived  at  Mauritius,  where,  all 
efforts  to  reclaim  it  for  the  lawful  own- 
ers being  unsuccessful,  this  Mr.  Serendat, 
forgetting  his  horror  of  piracy,  accepted 
the  consignment  of  the  same  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  town, — so  great  a  differ- 
ence does  a  fat  commission  make. 

It  was  also  a  not  unfrequent  remark 
of  British  oflicers,  that  we  could  not, 
that  it  was  undesirable  we  should,  sup- 
press the  great  rebellion.  "You  are 
getting  too  large,  and  too  strong,"  said 
they.  "  There  is  room  for  a  half-dozen 
nations  in  your  immense  territory.  If 
yon  go  on  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
developing  your  resources  for  a  genera- 
tion longer,  no  power  on  earth  can  cope 
with  you.    Yon  will  bowl  us  all  down. 


like  a  set  of  tenpins,'^ — ^a  fhu 
sion  of  a  feeling  Ear  more  pre? 
powerfcQ  than  was  often  will 
mitted.  In  fact,  but  one  per 
influential  position  in  the  co 
but  two  or  three  more  in  an 
expressed  to  me  any  sympathy 
Government,  or  any  hope  of  01 
in  preserving  the  national 
That  one,  Lieutenant-General  J 
conmianding  the  garrison  of  ti 
was  kind  enough  to  say  freqni 
from  our  conversations  and  c 
dence  he  had  derived  much  va 
formation,  enabling  him  to  m 
that,  whatever  the  pretences 
hand,  the  real  struggle  was 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  and  enl 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintc 
our  Government. 

To  do  justice  to  the  social  < 
of  Mauritius  would  require 
graphic  pen.  To  attain  a  p 
idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary,  in 
place,  to  recall  the  conglomei 
acter  of  the  population.  Nea 
fourths  of  the  whole  are  Ind 
tenths  of  whom  are  in  a  most 
bly  degraded  state.  Docile  a 
ent  as  servants,  so  long  as 
imder  strict  surwiUancey  they 
untrustworthy  the  moment  ibi 
of  sight.  They  are  also  great 
ed  to  pilfering,  compelling  ev* 
ble  thing  that  can  tempt  theii 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
the  boutique^  or  bazaar,  to  mak 
slight  a  purchase,  they  calculat 
little  commission  as  much  as  < 
the  article  sent  for.  A  cook 
family ^s  marketing,  would  be 
very  stupid  who  did  not  mal 
for  his  own  support  out  of  i 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  Fori 
whose  servants,  content  with 
him  themselves,  protect  him 
depredations  of  others.  To  ti 
even  after  long  service  and  mi 
is,  not  unfrequently,  to  wake 
fine  morning  and  find  one's  he 
dered,  and  every  valuable 
gone. 

A  far  greater  hinderance  to 
provement  than  this  indifEera 
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lit  of  maum  and  tuum^  is  the  terrible 
idation  of  thtf  sexes.    Of  chastity  they 
hudly  seem  to  have  a  conception,  and 
to  the  effects  of  vice  are  deplorably  in- 
MD&ble.    Like  all  barbarous  and  Ucen- 
tkra  peoples,  they  are  greatly  prone  to 
jealousy ;  and  the  crimes  amongst  them 
oftener  originate  in  this  passion  than 
iny  other.  And  as  the  women  are  much 
fewer  than  the  men,  and  concubinage  is 
vniTersal,  provocatiTes  to  jealousy  are 
mmeroas,  and  crimes  frequent.  Nor  do 
the  most  sunmiary  and  fearful  punish- 
nentB  exert  a  strongly  deterrent  influ- 
ence.   Executions  are  frequent,  some- 
tioes  two  or  three  persons  suffering  this 
eitnme  penalty  together ;  but  the  mob 
vhidi  gathers  to  witness  them,  like  all 
nmilar  mobs,  is  composed  of  the  lowest 
dregB  of  the  island,  and  is  slightly  im- 
prened  by  the  imtimely  and  ignomin- 
1008  £ite  of  the  criminals. 

In  their  personal  habits  they  are  very 
npiilstn;  and,  owing  to  their  great 
coDsnmption  of  ghee,  are  usually  satu- 
rated wilh  an  odor  to  which  that  of  a 
Congo  negro  is  delicious.  The  whole 
wardrobe  of  many  an  adult  is  a  strip  of 
oottoD  cloth;  while  children,  below 
tenor  a  dozen  years,  usually  run  about 
entirely  naked.  In  their  huts,  often  the 
sde  articles  of  furniture  are  a  mat  and 
a  copper  kettle  or  two ;  while  those 
irtM)  ha?e  been  domestics  in  European 
imilies  for  years,  never  condescend  to 
the  use  of  knife,  or  fork,  or  spoon,  in  eat- 
ing. Tet,  like  all  barbarians,  they  have 
a  great  fondness  for  tinsel  and  display, 
tnd  not  un  frequently  deck  themselves 
OQt  with  ornaments  of  considerable 
Tilne.  It  is  not  unconmion  on  holidajrs 
to  meet  in  the  streets  Indian  belles  hav- 
ing a  ring  on  every  toe,  anklets  on  each 
leg,  rings  on  every  finger,  three  or  four 
^incelets  on  each  arm,  as  many  rings  in 
^  ear,  a  ring  three  or  four  inches  in 
^iftoieter  in  the  nose,  a  pinchbeck  ban- 
^0^  about  the  hair,  and,  what  is 
^'J^  prized  of  all,  a  necklace  of  sover- 
^Siu  around  the  neck.  These,  with  a 
%^t  muslin  skirt,  or  a  white  lamba, 
^th  a  closely-fitting  waistcoat  and  a 
S&udy  red  shawl,  make  up  the  toilette 
o^the  fashionable  young  Indian  woman 


as  I  saw  her.  Like  her  asters  of  a  fair- 
er hue  and  a  higher  civilization,  how- 
ever, she  does  not  disdain  the  use  of 
cosmetics ;  though  hers  are  mainly  lim- 
ited to  cocoanut  oil  and  red  lead.  Very 
soon  after  birth,  the  car  of  every  Indian 
girl  is  punctured,  and  a  small  roll  of 
elastic  bark  inserted,  which  gradually 
presses  the  hole  open  more  and  more, 
until  at  length  a  thread  of  skin  and 
muscle  hangs  four  or  five  inches  below 
the  ear,  presenting  an  appearance  beau- 
tiful to  Indian  eyes  as  tiny  feet  to  a 
Chinaman^s. 

Still,  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
improved  since  their  immigration  to 
Mauritius.  It  is  constantly  improving. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  whether  looking 
forward  to  a  return  to  their  native  land 
or  not,  are  accumulating  a  little  money. 
Many  of  them  manifest  great  shrewd- 
ness in  business  transactions.  A  large 
portion  of  their  children  are  gathered 
into  the  government  schools,  where 
they  are  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  but  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  for  a  great  while. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  schools, 
of  missionary  efforts,  and  of  benevolent 
planters— some  of  whom  take  a  truly 
Christian  interest  in  their  people — flight 
is  slowly  penetrating  the  dense  dark- 
ness in  which  these  poor  wretches  live. 

The  second  class  of  the  population  as 
regards  numbers  are  the  Creoles,  consist- 
ing of  the  former  slaves  and  their  de- 
scendants, of  every  variety  of  shade. 
Though  some  of  these  have  exhibited 
good  business  capacities,  and  attained 
respectable  positions  in  various  profes- 
sions, and  though  all  are  improving,  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Few  of  them  work  on  the  plan- 
tations. Many  of  them  practise  various 
handicrafts  in  a  small  way,  though  few 
have  much  skill  in  them.  Skilled 
workmen,  in  fact,  are  oile  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  colony.  Until  recently, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Uttle  missionary 
effort  wholly  incompetent  to  grapple 
with  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  and 
vice  which  confronted  it,  little  was  done 
for  the  improvement  of  this  class.  Late- 
ly, however,  government  schools  have 
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been  established  all  oyer  the  island,  and 
are  doing  great  good.  These,  if  not 
absolutely  free,  are  nearly  so,  requiring 
but  a  sMlling  per  month  tuition,  and 
not  even  that  if  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  it.  They  are  organized  on  a 
broad,  unsectarian  basis,  and  are  super- 
intended by  a  most  devoted  friend  of 
popular  education,  and  a  most  thorough 
Christian  gentleman,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  sets  before  himself 
the  highest  standards,  yet  wisely  em- 
ploys the  most  simple  and  conciliatory 
means.  In  spirit  wholly,  in  letter  to  a 
great  degree,  he  is  a  disciple  of  Horace 
Mann,  of  whose  character  and  work  he 
is  an  ardent  admirer.  He  has  now 
under  his  direction  nearly  one  hundred 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  partially 
by  Government,  and  attended  by  about 
five  thousand  pupils.  The  influence  of 
these  schools  on  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  Creoles  and  Indians  is 
already  perceptible ;  while,  as  yet,  their 
good  work  of  amelioration  is  scarcely 
begun. 

So  long  as  the  island  remained  under 
French  domination,  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  tolerated  was  Catholicism. 
With  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
English,  a  foothold  was  secured  for  the 
Anglican  establishment.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  this  establishment  wield- 
ed any  considerable  influence ;  a  couple 
of  chaplains  representing  it  for  more 
than  a  generation.  In  1854,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent  Ryan  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies.  He 
is  assisted  by  eight  or  nine  clergymen 
in  Mauritius,  besides  one  at  the  Seychel- 
les, and  has  under  his  supervision  three 
or  four  Anglican  missionaries  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  Catholic  church  has  now 
about  twenty-five  priests  in  the  island ; 
while  the  Scottish  kirk  has  a  chapel,  as 
have  also  the  Independents.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  latter  were  laid  directly 
after  the  act  of  emancipation ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  mainly  supported  by  the 
freedmen  and  their  descendants. 

Of  the  real  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  Mauritius,  it  is  difficult 
to  give    a  very   satisfactory  account 


Amongst  the  Indians  there  is 
amount  of  heathenism  and  fetic 
the  grossest  kind;  as  well  as 
amount  of  unbelief  and  ski 
Still,  some  of  them  are  not  inse; 
the  simpler  Christian  prindplei 
fluences.  That  they  have  vei 
ideas  of  what  these  principles 
of  what  they  require,  is  not  o 
posable  from  the  nature  of  the  • 
evident  from  the  reply  of  one  w! 
asked  why  he,  who  a  little  tim 
had  been  prominent  in  the  Ta: 
tivities,  was  now  in  the  Corpnf 
procession,  answered,  ^^  C^est 
chose  " — ^it  is  the  same  thing :  ti 
tian  and  Mohammedan  fOte  is 
Others,  of  course,  have  worth: 
of  Christianity,  and  manifest  a 
ness  to  receive  what  they  can 
hend  of  it ;  accepting  gladly,  ^ 
to  read  it^a  copy  of  the  New  T 
in  their  language,  and  listenin 
reading  and  explanation  of  \ 
from  the  Scripture-readers  cmp 
the  Church  Missionary  Socielj 
who  know  best  the  condition 
class  of  the  population,  hav 
faith  in  their  conversion  to  Chr 
Not  only  is  one  church  in  t 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
in  their  difierent  dialects;  be 
consecration  of  another,  while 
the  island,  no  less  than  five 
languages  were  employed,  i 
more  would  have  been,  had  tl 
clergymen  present  competent 
them;  thus  suggesting  almosj 
cessity  of  the  repetition  of  tl 
costal  miracle,  that  every  ma 
have  the  Gospel  in  his  own  toz 
The  great  majority  of  the  Fp 
Creole  portions  of  the  popnlf 
nominally  connected  with  the 
Church.  The  priests  compla 
ever,  that  they  are  losing  tb 
upon  the  men.  They  affect  to  A 
system  of  general  education 
force,  very  injurious  influences 
godless  system-AjikQ  our  Ameii< 
mon  schools— certainly  non- 
The  boys  brought  up  in  the 
ment  schools  and  the  Royal  ( 
the  chief  literary  institution  o 
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od— not  only  put  with  their  faith  in 
vmj  of  the  tntditions  of  the  Church, 
bat  tetrn  to  laugh  at  not  a  few  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  priesthood;   while 
the  giria,  educated  at  home,  or  in  pri- 
Tite   Beminaries    under   ecclesiastical 
gviy,  as  a  rule  still  continue  faithful 
idherents  of  Catholicism.    These  com- 
plaints are,  doubtless,  correct  in  the 
nun;  for  the   great  body  of  French 
HA  in  Mauritius  have  very  little  faith 
miny  thing  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
senKB.   Of  the  incorrectness  of  many 
of  the  dogmas  and  the  groundlessness 
of  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  they  are    fully  con- 
Tineed.   They  are  restive  under  the  in- 
finenoe  of  the  priesthood    over  their 
fanuliH,  and  endeavor  to  check  and 
thwizt  it  as  much  as  possible.    They 


seldom,  or  never,  go  to  confession  them- 
selves; and  they  are  exasperated  that 
so  many  secrets  are  wormed  out  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  means  of  it — 
secrets  which  often  enable  their  possess- 
ors to  wield  a  tremendous  power.  They 
are  in  that  mental  condition  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  America,  when  old 
ties  are  sundered  and  old  beliefs  are 
dissipated ;  but  when  the  mind  has  not 
yet  risen  to  broader  conceptions,  and 
the  heart  has  not  formed  more  natural 
and  healthy  relations.  That  in  time 
they  will  learn  that  superstition  and 
religion  are  not  identical,  and  that 
trust  in  God  and  immortality,  in  duty 
and  love,  is  no  derogation  from  the 
honor  and  glory  of  manhood,  but  its 
exaltation  and  perfection,  there  can  be 
little  doubt 
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Tbb  tnunpet,  resounding  through  the 
whole  camp,  awoke  us  as  usual.   It  was 
the  day  destined  to  become  celebrated 
u  that  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 
Mj  comrades  had  begun  to  murmur 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  show 
their  courage.     They  little  knew  how 
fffiibly  it  was  to  be  tested.  The  weath- 
er was  not  of  a  kind  to  raise  our  spirits. 
1  heavy,  dark  sky  of  lead  bent  over  us, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  except  in  the 
Crimea.    Our  tents,  grouped  amid  arid 
Mlk,  so  long  exposed  to  tempests,  had 
caught  the  gloomy  color  of  the  clouds 
and  looked  as  gray  as  the  smoke  which 
rose  from  the  points  where  the  cooks 
were   preparing    our  morning    repast 
Alter  breakfast  we  were  to  commence 
our  daily  labor  of  building  batteries. 
Our  heavy  work  was  not  made  more 
agreeable  by  a  steady  rain  and  a  biting 
wind.  It  was  a  prosaic  drama ;  but  not 
destined  to  Inst  long. 

Suddenly  the  news  flew  like  wildfire ; 
the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  us 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  Inker- 
mann. You  ought  to  have  seen  how  we 
mahed  to  our  tents.  My  friend  Robin, 
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in  his  ardor,  ran  against  me  so  that  I 
fell  at  full  length,  and  the  blood  flowed 
from  my  nose.  On  rising,  my  sergeant 
cried: 

"  What  is  this  ?  Blood  before  the 
battle  ?  Keep  it,  my  friend,  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  You  will  want  it  on  the 
field-  It  will  be  there  worth  its  weight 
in  gold." 

He  was  right ;  and  with  a  vow  that  I 
would  sell  it  dearly,  I  fairly  leaped  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  actually  go- 
ing into  battle. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  roll  of  the  dnmi.  Our 
officers  made  short  addresses,  exhorted 
us  to  rouse  all  our  courage  and  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  French- 
men. 

We  waited  with  impatience  the  order 
to  march.  Each  second  appeiu'cd  an 
hour.  The  general  agitation  had  filled 
us  with  excitement,  and  we  panted  for 
the  moment  of  action.  At  length  the 
reveille  !  The  masses  began  to  step  for- 
ward. It  was  a  sublime  moment,  as  we 
felt  ourselves  advancing.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  so  many  soldiers  together. 
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The  sight  of  these  majestic  columns, 
moving  forward  with  a  proud  step,  and 
their  resounding,  heayy,  measured 
tramp,  inspired  me  with  strange  ardor. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  my  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  and  to  share  the  glory  that 
would  follow.  Presently,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish pothing  in  the  distance  but  the 
innumerable  shakos,  high  fur  caps,  and 
muskets  of  my  comrades,  who  marched 
toward  a  plain,  whence  our  cavalry  was 
moving,  in  order  to  take  position  on 
our  left.  I  quite  lost  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish. I  did  not  even  know  whether 
they  were  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
Wherever  I  looked  I  saw  only  blue 
coats  and  red  trowsers.  The  power  of 
our  beautiful  France  had  never  present- 
ed itself  in  this  forfai  to  my  eye.  My 
pride  rose  higher  than  ever  at  the  idea 
of  being  one  of  her  children.  For  some 
time  we  marched  steadily  forward.  I 
could  sec,  now  and  then,  divisions  of 
Russian  cavalry  before  us  in  the  dis- 
tance, attacking  our  avanJb-poste^  who 
received  them  with  rolls  of  musketry 
which  resounded  through  all  the  valley. 
Heavy  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  fill  the 
space  which  separated  us  from  the  ene- 
my. The  nearer  we  approached  the  fire, 
the  more  we  thrilled  with  impatience. 

Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  killing  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. An  irrepressible  shudder  passed 
through  my  heart.  The  rattling  volleys, 
crashing  around  me,  presented  the 
frightful  image  of  a  battle-field.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  this  emotion, 
which  enfeebled  my  courage.  I  strug- 
gled with  it.  I  prayed  with  fervor  for 
what  I  required,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
soldier.  I  triumphed.  The  idea  of 
shame  and  of  dishonor  restored  to  me 
all  my  energy. 

At  this  moment  the  word  "  Halt !  " 
arrested  us  after  a  march  of  half  an 
hour.  General  Canrobert  passed  direct- 
ly before  us,  his  splendid  brown  horse 
prancing  and  champing  his  bit.  After 
having  passed  and  repassed  several 
times  before  our  line,  the  horse  reared 
and  rose  upon  his  hind  legs,  as  if  about 
to  throw  a  sommerset  backward.    The 


chapeau  of  the  General  fel 
ground.  I  stepped  out  of  th< 
pick  it  up,  and  stroked  with 
the  beautiful  tri-colored  plum 

The  General  smiled  at  my  i 
said  to  me :  "If  thou  art  b: 
wilt  one  day  merit  both  p 
epaulette,  and  I  will  presoil 
thee." 

I  bowed  respectfully  in  toke 
tude,  and  cast  a  glance  of  ti 
my  comrades.  From  that  o 
thought  only  of  plumes  and 
as  rewards  of  my  couvage,  an< 
that  it  should  not  be  my  faul 
not  gain  them. 

We  had  taken  our  positio 
wide  plain.  I  stood  with  my 
in  the  front  line.  It  was  oui 
conmience  the  battle.  We  w< 
play  the  first  courage.  Wc 
grasp  the  wreath  of  victory, 
we  stood,  with  our  musket-b: 
the  ground,  like  soldiers  of  h 
nothing.  This  moment  was  ii 
ble.  I  cursed  the  tedious  pre) 
I  sighed  at  being  unable  to  i 
step.  Robin  pulled  me  bj 
"How  long  are  we  going 
planted  here?"  He  swore  1 
goon  at  the  General-in-Chiel 
me,  I  thought  of  the  plumes 
lettes  and  remained  silent. 

Suddenly  a  crash  shook  the 
heavy  cannonade  terminated 
diction.  Billows  of  white  am 
over  us  like  an  ocean.  I  hes 
spiring  cries  of  the  ofScers,  " 
fired.  Everywhere  the  voll( 
around  me.  Presently,  before 
a  sheet  of  fire.  I  felt  the  he 
which  thinned  our  ranks, 
ward  with  our  regiment.  W 
dered  to  kneel.  The  volley 
enemy  was  accompanied  by  sa 
shrieks,  and  shouts.  Thick  sn 
ly  suffocated  me.  I  burned. 
I  saw  Russian  uniforms.  ] 
huge  boots  appeared,  and  th 
smoke-clouds  we  advanced  sti 
Shrieks,  shouts,  groans,  and  ti 
cannon  mingled  together.  8 
found  myself  fiice  to  face  witl 
monster,  who  plunged  his  bai 
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the  body  of  my  adjoining  comrade.  I 
MW  my  countryman  fall  in  the  agonies 
oC  death.  I  sprang  upon  the  tiger  with 
my  drawn  sabre*  and  cleft  his  skull 
throng.  A  shudder  thrilled  my  whole 
ftime,  on  seeing  his  head  fall  back  in 
death.  We  closed  our  ranks.  A  new 
cumonade  of  the  enemy  killed  our 
officer  and  carried  away  my  shako.  At 
ihe  same  moment  the  wind  wafted  away 
tiie  douds  of  smoke  and  reyealed  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  giant  forms  and  say- 
ige  fiices  with  gnashing  teeth  and  flam- 
ing eyes.    We  rushed  upon  them. 

At  this  moment  I  felt  an  immense 
ihock.  It  threw  me  off  my  legs  and 
predi^tated  me  headlong  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dying,  which  rolled  on 
the  groond.  The  frightful  crash  and 
roar  of  the  battle  resounded  in  my  ears, 
liaised  my  arms  to  continue  the  fight. 
Bnt  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket  beat  them  down.  Another  blow 
stn^my  head.  I  became  insensible. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  so. 

On  awakening,  a  trembling,  jerking 
moTement  shook  all  my  limbs.  I  tried 
to  open  my  eyes.  My  eyelids  seemed  of 
lead.  I  would  not  waste  time  in  en- 
deayoriog  to  open  them.  I  thought  I 
MW  the  Russians  swarming  around  me. 
I  strove  to  continue  the  battle.  My 
hands  were  empty.  I  had  neither  mus- 
ket nor  sabre.  I  struck  around  me  with 
n»y  clenched  fists.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
^«am.  The  noise  had  ceased.  I  heard 
aow  only  groans.  A  dreadful  idea  then 
^bed  upon  me.  I  had  been  left  on  the 
'^Wc-field  with  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
«Dd  the  dead.  But  then  I  was  con- 
**oiis  of  a  movement  forward,  as  if  in 

**^e  kind  of  carriage.     That  puzzled 
Hie, 

-^t  length  I  succeeded  in  opening  my 
^■^^  I  found  myself  upon  an  ambu- 
fJ^Oe-cart,  with  many  of  my  comrades, 
^  iMde  and  covered  with  blood.  Then 
^cw  and  more  horrible  idea  struck 
I  was  with  the  dead,  whom  they 
transporting  to  the  pit  for  inter- 
'^^^t.  I  strove  to  rise.  I  uttered  a  cry, 
^  order  to  show  that  I  was  yet  alive.  I 
*^^gmed  I  already  felt  the  cold  earth 
^Oveled  down  upon  me.     With  an  im- 


mense effort,  beyond  my  strength,  I  lift- 
ed my  head,  in  order  to  see  whither  we 
were  going.  I  perceived  we  were  iq 
one  of  a  number  of  carts  following  each 
other  upon  an  unknown  road,  all  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  my  wounded  com- 
rades. My  head  fell  feebly  back  upon  a 
body,  whose  knees  had  served  me  for  a 
pDlow. 

"  Friend,"  murmured  he,  "  where  are 
we?" 

"  On  the  road,"  said  L 

"  On  the  road  to  our  last  home,"  re- 
joined he.  "  They  are  taking  us  to  the 
hospital.  Look  1  I  have  only  one  arm. 
The  right  has  been  carried  away ;  but 
the  victory  is  ours." 

"  Sergeant,"  said  I  (for  I  now  recog- 
nized him),  *Hhey  have  put  me  here 
among  your  wounded.  I  am  not 
wounded;  only  I  can't  move,  because 
one  of  our  comrades  is  lying  on  my 
legs.  God  be  praised  I  I  am  not  mu- 
tilated." 

"  Friend,"  said  he, "  I  saw  the  doctors 
examining  yon.  They  have  had  you  in 
hand.  I  rather  think  you  will  find  you 
are  wounded." 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  this 
possibility,  which  would  doubtless  have 
drawn  from  me  a  sigh.  For  how  could 
I  then  gain  the  plume  which  the  Gene- 
ral had  promised  me  ? 

But  my  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  stopping  of  the  ambulances.  We 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  an  ani- 
mated throng  of  persons  regarding  us 
with  lively  curiosity.  Several- soldiers 
approached  to  assist  in  bearing  us  out 
of  the  carts.  I  felt  a  new  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  all  these  people  were  press- 
ing around  us  to  see  the  brave  soldiers 
of  Inkermann.  A  white-headed  old 
man  looked  into  my  cart,  and  said : 

**  Poor  cripples  I  They  will  see  no  more 
battle-fields.  They  have  finished  their 
career." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  I.  "  You  are  mis- 
taken, sir.  I  have  not  finished  mine. 
As  soon  as  I  recover  from  the  blow  of 
the  musket,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  bat- 
tle-field and  gain  my  epaulettes.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  no  cripple." 

They  lifted  me  out  of  the  cart  and 
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transported  mc  to  a  little  dark  barrack. 
There  was  a  confused  murmur  of  voices. 
French  and  English  soldiers,  convales- 
cent, issued  i^om  the  door.  Some  of 
them  walked  with  great  difficulty,  and 
on  reaching  the  outside  of  the  hut  they 
all  inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  obvious 
delight.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  pestilence.  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  They  carried  us  to  couches  of 
straw  which  covered  the  floor.  When 
they  laid  me  upon  one  of  those  little 
beds,  my  legs  were  very  painful.  The 
weight  of  my  gigantic  comrade  had  be- 
numbed them.  They  were,  as  we  say, 
'^  asleep."  I  felt  also  atrocious  cramps 
darting  through  them. 

"  Friend,"  said  I  to  the  zouave,  who 
aided  in  transporting  me  and  who  look- 
ed kindly  at  me  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
*'  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  march  again ; 
but  I  can't  walk  now,  because  my  legs 
are  asleep." 

"  Bah  !  bah  I  "  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  We  will  give  thee  another  pair  which 
won't  be  so  sensitive." 

I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by 
those  words.  I  thought  them  only  a 
good-natured  jest. 

They  now  handed  us  a  drink  to 
quench  our  thirst.  It  only  increased 
the  heat  in  my  head  and  limbs. 

The  surgeons,  who  circulated  through 
the  barrack,  stopped  at  the  beds  near 
us.  I  saw  they  were  performing  various 
operations.  But  I  did  not  hear  a  single 
complaint.  My  brothers  in  arms  show- 
ed admirable  courage.  Toward  evening 
several  lamps  were  suspended  from  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling.  They  shed  but  a 
feeble  light  through  the  spacious  apart- 
ment. Several  dead  bodies  were  carried 
out.  An  English  soldier  expired  on  the 
couch  adjoining  mine.  He  had  address- 
ed to  me  a  few  words  which  I  could  not 
understand.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  he 
rendered  his  last  breath.  3Iy  comrade, 
on  the  other  side,  fell  into  a  sleep,  some- 
times broken  by  groans.  As  for  me,  I 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  silent. 

At  last  a  woman  dressed  in  black 
came  to  me  with  bandages.  I  made 
her  a  sign  to  put  something  upon  my 
head  to  refresh  me.     She  bound  my 


forehead  with  a  wet  linen 
thanked  her,  and  she  left  mi 
not  the  hardened  expreasic 
vulgar  look  of  our  tivand 
sweet  and  thoughtful  face  t 
Her  look  of  compassion 
heart  to  beat.  She  reminde 
mother  and  her  ways  dur 
fancy. 

At  length  the  surgeons 
my  bed.    One  placed  his  luu 
forehead,  and  said : 

"Well,  my  good  fellow! 
you  getting  on  ? " 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  I  am 
should  be  up  now,  if  my  le 
asleep.    One  of  my  heavy  c< 
been  lying  on  them,  till  I 
them." 

"  Your  legs  are  asleep, 
repeated  he  with  an  inquirii 
a  glance  at  the  other  surge( 
smiled. 

"  Are  your  legs  subject  t< 
when  you  get  fatigued  ?  " 

"  Ob,  no  I "  I  answered, 
the  first  time  in  my  life, 
weight  of  my  heavy  comra 
own  province  (I  am  a  0<u 
Pyrenees),  before  I  became 
used,  without  effort,  to  carr 
my  back,  over  the  mountain 
the  plain;  and,  in  the  1 
which  we  soldiers  made  fn 
to  Toulon,  where  they  arrive 
exhausted  with  heat  and  \ 
legs  did  not  refuse  their 
danced  after  it,  in  the  sam 
the  Place  dd  V Arsenal,  and  ^ 

**  Gardoas  lo  bien,  ce  drapoaa  de  1 
sor  noB  fronts  le»  laurien  immai 
biontOt  conronner  la  Taioqaeun." 

The  surgeon  had  listened 
a  look  of  compassion.  He  i 
ened.  Withdrawing  his  ha 
forehead,  he  turned  away,  jbs 

"It  is  wonderful.  He  1 
least  idea  1 " 

I  thought  his  words  must 
issue  of  our  battle.  Perhapi 
had  happened  to  our  Gen< 
quired  of  our  gard^  malad 
then  came  u}). 

"  Your  Geueral  ?    What  ( 
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'^  Qeneral  de  Lounnel  1  '^ 

'^Lounnel?    He  is  dead  I '^  was  the 

■ 

reply. 

Tliis  unexpected  news  was  too  much 
for  me.  Great  tears  gushed  from  my 
ejes  and  fell  into  my  hands,  with  which 
I  coTcred  my  face.  They  were  the  first 
tears  I  had  shed  since  I  had  said  adieu 
to  my  mother.  Our  good,  noble  Gene- 
ral—who always  spoke  to  me  in  such  a 
kind  way— who  eyen  wrote  letters  for 
ns  home.  He  used  to  call  us  his  chil- 
dren. That  fine  fellow  is  dead.  I 
should  never  sec  him  again. 

The  surgeon  approached  me  again 
vith  bis  colleagues  and  a  garde  mcUade. 
"Patience,  ray  friend,"  he  said.  **I 
wHl  now  examine  your  legs.  I  will  give 
you  a  remedy.  You  will  soon  be  well 
again." 

"  Oh,  the  General,  our  dear  General ! 
Isittrac  that  he  is  kiUed  ?  " 

"  Huah !  hush  !  "  said  the  surgeon. 
"There  are  false  reports  about  the 
General  Keep  quiet.  Smell  this  reme- 
dy;'^ and  he  caused  mc  to  breathe  in 
the  odor  of  a  liquor  stronger  than 
brandy.  It  mounted  into  my  head. 
I^reaently  I  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to 
deep.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie,  in 
which  I  was  almost  unconscious  what 
vas  pa&dng  around  mc.  I  felt  them 
take  the  bandages  from  my  legs.  I  saw 
iinen  saturated  with  blood.  I  did  not 
fcoow  what  it  meant.  Then  I  fell  into  a 
^«p  slumber. 

I  dreamed  I  was  in  France,  near  Ba- 

'^gea.  I  recognized  my  valley.  My  heart 

*^t  with  joy,  and  I  marched  with  a 

*^  and  rapid  step,  knapsack  on  my 

"^k,  musket  on  the  shoulder,  and  sabre 

^Oging  by  my  side.  The  sun  was  just 

^'^^ing  behind  a  giant  oak  upon  the 

'^^^mit  of  a  Mil  which  I  had  climbed, 

^  ^Tder  to  descend  into  the  valley.    Its 

^3^^ge   had   taken  the  brilliant  lialf- 

^*^8on  coloring  of  autumn.     Its  im- 

^Xise  trunk  rose  from  a    rich  green 

^^rd.    I  recognized  it.     How  many  a 

^«  I  had  rested  beneath  its  shade.    I 

'^w  myself  down  upon  one  of  its 

^'^•^y  roots,  which  lifted  their  rough 

^^It  amid  the  d^nU-de-lion.    It  was  not 

^^igue  which  caused  me  to  stop  on  this 


spot.  It  was  a  transport  of  joy.  I  was 
overcome  by  a  thousand  wuvenirs  of  my 
happy  childhood,  and  by  the  nght  of 
a  landscape  so  dear  to  my  heart.  Seated 
upon  this  very  spot  (oh,  shall  I  recall 
that  story  f)  one  evening — ^the  sweetest 
of  my  life — Madeleine,  singing,  kept  her 
flock  in  this  meadow.  She  was  the 
most  modest  young  girl  in  the  village, 
sweet  and  lovely  as  an  angel.  I  desired 
to  marry  her,  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
Returning  that  evening  from  the  plain, 
on  mounting  the  hill,  I  saw  her. 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  "  I 
will  not  pass  that  way  without  telling 
her.  I  will  tell  her  to-day.  Come, 
Madeleine,"  I  said.  "  Come  and  sit  here 
with  me.    Now  listen." 

She  blushed.  She  turned  pale.  Then 
it  was  all  said. 

But  she  died  soon  afterward,  and  I — 
I  became  a  soldier. 

Now,  for  mc,  there  is  only  one  woman 
in  the  world.  It  is  my  mother.  It  is 
that  mother  who  waits  for  me  in  yonder 
cottage.  The  souvenir  of  this  story  was 
associated  with  the  old  oak.  I  took  a 
piece  of  its  bark  while  murmuring  how 
I  loved  it  Every  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  subsequently,  appeared  a 
dream,  from  which  I  had  now  awaken- 
ed. I  could  hardly  tear  myself  away 
from  the  old  tree.  It  had  been  the  wit- 
ness of  a  happiness  so  pure— of  our 
sports,  our  laughter,  our  songs. 

At  length  I  resumed  my  way.  I  took 
the  passage  to  our  cottage.  I  was  about 
to  be  reunited  to  my  mother.  I  should 
like  to  have  brought  her  something — 
some  compensation  for  those  years  of 
exile.  Alas  I  I  had  nothing.  Even  my 
clothes  were  worn  and  torn.  But  I  wpre 
upon  my  breast  an  Order — a  sign  of 
honor — accorded  only  to  the  brave. 
This  I  brought  to  my  mother  with  the 
heart  of  her  child. 

Arrived  at  the  opening  of  a  grove,  I 
caught  a  view  of  the  village.  The 
humble  cottages  were  grouped  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  richly  cultivated.  Oh, 
transport !  oh,  joy  I  oh,  beloved  home 
of  my  childhood  1  I  inhaled  with  de- 
light the  air  of  the  trembling  woods 
which  crowned  our  hills.    There  they 
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are  at  last,  those  limpid  cascades  which 
gargled  and  broke  over  the  moss-cover- 
ed rocks  and  watered  the  rich  pasture 
with  their  life-giving  breath.  One  mo- 
ment more,  and  I  shall  see,  touch,  hear, 
drink  all  the  sweetness  of  my  home  I  I 
tread  lightly  along  the  winding  path 
which,  escaping  from  the  grande  route, 
meanders  through  aromatic  hedges.  I 
hear  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  cries  of 
goats  and  lambs  which  gambol  around 
and  the  bells  of  the  herds  of  cows  as- 
cending from  the  depths  of  the  valley. 
Ah  I  here  is  the  brook  extending  into  a 
little  lake  by  the  roadside  and  thence 
passing  into  the  meadow.  Kneeling 
upon  a  rock,  I  drink  from  my  hand  that 
pure,  ice-cold,  silver  water,  in  which  is 
reflected  the  shore  and  sky.  Grass  is 
growing  in  the  pathway.  Silence  reigns 
around  the  house.  This  alarms  me  for 
a  moment.  But  the  window  is  garnished 
with  flower-pots.  I  approach  and  peep 
through  the  verdure  and  flowers,  into 
the  interior  of  the  room.  Ah  I  there 
is  the  old  oak  table  I  There  is  the  chair 
of  my  dear,  good  father — ^the  spinning- 
wheel  of  my  mother — ^and,  in  the  corner 
of  the  great  fireplace,  the  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  all  blackened  with  smoke.  I 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  which 
thrills  through  my  soul ;  but  she  whom 
I  sought — she  is  not  there.  Neverthe- 
less, every  thing  is  in  its  usual  place. 
...  A  woman  with  white  hair  is  kneel- 
ing. Her  hands  are  joined.  It  is  my 
mother.  She  is  thin  and  pale.  She 
raises  her  hands.  I  hear  her  murmur : 
"  My  son  1  my  son  I  " 


"  My  mother  1 " 

She  turns  toward  me. 
her  arms.    I  rise  to  run  int 
the  movement  which  I  mal 
atrocious  pain.     A  cry  of 
stores  me  to  the  reality. 

Alas  1 1  oould  not  run.  I 
er  any  legs.  They  had  bee: 
during  my  sweet  dream.  1 1 
sit  up.  But  two  iron  hands 
my  shoulders  and  kept  m( 
tion.  They  removed  a  li 
from  the  face,  and  said, 

"  It  is  finished  I  " 

Then  I  saw  a  man  going 
a  bundle  enveloped  in  liner 
two  legs  borne  away  to  be  1 
wooden  legs,  possibly  destic 
them,  were  lying  near  me. 

At  this  moment  I  did  n 
keenly  the  loss  which  anni 
single  blow,  my  brightest  I 
affected  me  most  deeply  wi 
received  the  kiss  of  my  mo 

With  a  heart-rending  pi 
dissipated  the  sweet  iUiu 
alas  I  I  cannot  now  rush  to 
shall  not  again  roam  throng 
I  shall  not  again  tread  witi 
grass  of  my  pastures — neve 

But,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
I  shall  feel  upon  my  foreh 
of  those  lips.  I  shall  hear 
''My  son!''  Then  I  will  d 
with  the  consciousness  of 
my  duty.  I  will  die  wc 
name  of  a  Frenchman.  I  v 
to  her  ma  croix  cThonnew 
with  my  blood. 
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BY  A   YIBOINIAN. 


WITCHCIIAFT. 

•  Virginia  has  self-complacently 
lerself  guiltless  of  those  crimes 
IHes  which  she  has  attributed  to 
higlaDd. 

en  a  Virginian  is  in  his  most 
»lesome  frame  of  mind  against 
Tankecs,"  he  is  apt  to  refer,  in 
either  derisiye  or  denunciatory, 
New  England  trials  and  execu- 
or  witchcraft.  In  vain  have  the 
dants  of  the  Puritans  endeavored 
iate  the  errors  of  their  ancestors, 
)Tiog  the  witchcraft  delusion  to 
leea  rather  the  malady  of  the  age 
he  crime  of  the  individuals  who 
iimder  it.  The  Virginian  was 
be  propitiated  nor  silenced  by 
ich  process  of  confession  and 
ace.  His  forefathers  had  escaped 
itagion,  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
too  easily  credited,  that  the 
1  soil  of  Old  Virginia"  had 
l)een  desecrated  by  a  trial  for 
•aft. 

this  boast  is  not  warranted  by 
!br  the  records  are  extant  which 
•eyond  a  cavil  that  Virginia  has, 
1st  one  instance,  tried  a  woman 
jhcrafl — the  victim  being  a  ne- 
hongh  only  incidentally  indi- 
i  such  in  the  account  from  which 
I  my  information.  Without  fur- 
eface,  I  shall  relate  her  story, 
g  myself  strictly  to  matter  of 

J  Sherwood  was  the  romantic 
f  the  witch  in  this  case,  and 
i  Anne  County  was  the  locality, 
nplaint  was  originally  brought 
Grace  ])y  Luke  Hill  and  his 
L  a  mere  suspicion,  and  all  the 
ings  were  in  the  County  Court 
cars  1705  and  1706.  The  first 
adein  the  matter  was  as  follows: 


**  Princeu  Anne,  m. 

At  a  Court  held  ye:  8d.  of  Janry :  170|  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Bono:  Burro,  Cello:  Moseley,  Mr. 
John  Comick,  Capt:  Hancock,  Capt:  Chap- 
man, Justices. 

Whereas  Luke  Hill  k  uxor  somd  Grace 
Sherwood  to  this  Court  in  suspetion  of  witch- 
craft k  she  fajling  to  apear  it  ia  therefore  ordr. 
yt:  attachmt.  to  ye:  Sbcrr  do  Issue  to  attach 
her  body  to  ansr.  ye:  sd:  som  next  Court" 

Accordingly,  in  "flfebry"  following, 

the  Court  debated  the  matter  very  fully 

before  proceeding  to  examine  Grace, 

and  finally    ordered   that   Luke    HiU 

should  pay  all  costs  and  charges  of  the 

complaint,  and  that  said  Grace  should 

be  at  the  next  Court  to  be  searched  by 

a  jury  of  women;  for  it  appears  that 

the  "  suspetion  "  was  chiefly  grounded 

upon  certain  alleged  differences  between 

the  accused    and    other    women.      In 

March,  therefore,  Grace  appeared  and 

consented  to  be  privily  examined  by 

twelve  women,  who  were  empanelled  as 

a  jury  and  sworn.    Having  completed 

their  inspection,  they  reported  a  verdict 

in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  We  of  ye.  Jury  have  sercath:  Grace  Sher- 
wood and  have  found  two  things  like  titts  wtb 
several  other  spotts — Eliza.  Barnes,  forewom- 
an, Sarah  Norris,  Margt.  Watkins,  Hannah 
Dennis,  Sarah  Goodyard,  Mary  Burgess,  Sarah 
Sergeent,  Winiford  Davis,  Ursula  Hcnly,  Ann 
Bridgtfi.  Exable  Waplies— Mary  Cotlc." 

Upon  this  the  matter  was  presented 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia, 
who  solemnly  laid  it  before  the  then 
Governor  in  Council.  Before  this  high 
tribunal  the  charge  appeared  too  gene- 
ral and  indefinite,  and  the  County  Court 
of  Princess  Anne  was  instructed,  if  it 
saw  fit,  to  have  Grace  Sherwood  exam- 
ined de  novo.  The  Court  did  see  fit, 
and  she  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and 
required  to  give  good  bail  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  next  term.  Meanwhile, 
the  sheriff,  assisted  by  the  constable  of 
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the  precinct,  was  ordered  to  search 
Grace^d  house  and  all  suspicious  places 
adjacent  thereto,  '^for  all  images  and 
such  like  things."  But  it  seems  that 
this  inquisition  was  wholly  bootless. 

A  new  difficulty  in  the  case  now 
arose.  The  women  of  the  vicinage/ 
either  through  modesty,  or  fear  of  the 
supposed  witch,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  utterly  refused  to 
se^e  on  the  jury  required.  In  yain  the 
sheriff  summoned,  and,  by  turns,  im- 
plored and  entreated.  They  were  in- 
exorable. There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
conspiracy  of  the  fair  sex  in  that  region 
not  to  go  to  Court  for  any  purpose. 
When  the  Court,  in  June,  had  a  number 
of  the  absentees  summoned  for  con- 
tempt, they  still  kept  away,  although 
threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law.  In  fine,  it  was  as  clear  a  defeat 
on  the  side  of  the  Court  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  annals  of  the  wars  of 
the  sexes ;  for  in  July,  1706,  the  Court 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  an 
examination  by  only  "ffivo  antient 
weamen." 

Previous  to  this  second  examination, 
however,  Grace  Sherwood,  on  July  the 
5th,  consented  to  be  tried  in  the  water 
**  by  ducking,"  but  the  day  being  rainy, 
the  Court  graciously  postponed  the  trial 
on  account  of  "her  health,"  as  that 
body  alleged,  though  obviously  for  its 
own  comfort  and  convenience.  At 
length,  on  the  10th  of  July,  that  being 
a  beautiful  day  for  the  purpose,  the 
Court  and  its  officers,  the  "  ffive  antient 
weamen,"  and  any  number  of  other 
spectators,  accompanied  the  accused, 
through  what  was  then  "  John  Harper's 
plantation,"  to  a  sparkling  little  inlet 
making  up  from  Lynhaven  bay.  There 
the  sheriff  performed  the  order,  which 
was  to  "&Mt"  her  into  the  "<^^A." 
And  there,  though  bound,  she  swam,  as 
we  are  told,  **  contrary  to  custom  and 
ye:  Judgts.  of  all  the  spectators," — 
wnich  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  and 
terrible  thing  on  her  part,  when  by 
quietly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
"  debth  "  she  would  have  confuted  her 
accusers  and  confirmed  her  innocence. 

But  those  "ffive  antient  weamen" 


(query:  were  they  members 
court  ?)  were  not  done  with  G: 
They  had  searched  her  be 
"  ducking,"  and  now  they  ha 
amine  her  again.  The  result 
investigations  is  recorded  as  fo 

**  Ffive  antient  weamen  have  d< 
oath  yt.  she  is  not  like  yur:  nor 
woman  yt.  they  know  of  having  t 
like  titts  on  her  of  a  Black  coller  beii 
yn:  ye:  rest  of  her  body." 

Which  last  statement  raises  a  t 
that  poor  Grace  Sherwood  wac 
a  mulatto  of  the  despised  "  1 
ger  "  order,  if  not  a  negress.  T 
then,  weighing  all  the  circui 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  "take 
Grace  (another  proof  of  her  i 
his  custody  and  to  comit  her 
ye:  common  Joal  of  this  Com 
to  secure  her  by  irons  or  otlu 
be  brought  to  a  ffuture  tryall  t 

What  was  Grace's  ultimati 
involved  in  mystery,  for  there 
no  further  record  of  her.  Wh 
told  is  authentic,  being  derive 
certified  copy  of  the  origina 
of  Princess  Anne  County,  wl 
are,  no  doubt,  yet  preserved.  *] 
where  Grace  Sherwood  was  di 
Lynhaven  bay,  is  still  ki 
"  Witch's  Duck." 

As  a  fitting  pendant  to  whi 
narrated  in  illustration  of  th< 
superstition  in  Virginia,  I  mai 
following  proof  of  its  more  m* 
istence  in  the  commonwealth, 
white,  named  Marsh,  living 
near  Abingdon,  was  affiicti 
scrofula,  which  he  imagined  i 
result  of  the  black  arts  of  a 
wizard  in  the  neighborhooc 
Yates.  He  insisted  that  Yw 
and  should  cure  him,  and  Yatc 
ingly  exhausted  all  his  skill  ' 
disease,  but  in  vain.  The  suffe: 
ing  impatient  and  desperate, 
solved  to  heal  himself  by  ki 
physician — ^no  bad  plan,  in  so 
it  must  be  admitted.  To  thi 
sketched  a  figure  upon  a  tree 
sent  Yates,  and  at  this  he  fire 
edly  with  silver  bullets.  Pre 
enough,  Yates  obstinately  rtfiu 
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.ortal  wounds  inflicted  upon  his 
nd  so  Marsh)  loading  his  mns- 
i  two  silyer  ballets  Q^  to  make 
e  doable  sare  "),  fired  both  into 
:  of  Tates'  neck  on  the  first  op- 
y.  Yates,  still  obstinate,  recov- 
1  Marsh  went  to  the  peniten- 
[t  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  re- 
the  experiment  npon  the  scrof- 
f  are  unrecorded,  and  thus  lost 
ce. 

THE  IKDIAKS. 

ler  capital  count  in  the  indict- 
ainst  New  England  is,  that  she 
the  aborigines  with  whom  she 
deal  with  unnecessary  and  im- 
)le  rigor.  As  the  charge  has 
^  by  Virginians,  let  us  briefly 
whether  the  conduct  of  Old 
I  towards  the  red  men  has  been 
ichable. 

^rginia  dispossessed  the  natives 
*  territory  with  as  little  scruple 
other  of  the  Colonies.  We  all 
'Mat  was  the  right  of  discovery, 
by  power,  in  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
1,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
9  of  Virginia  were  not  behind 
n  asserting  this  right.  They 
jolery,  fraud,  and  force,  as  cir- 
ces  might  require ;  but  never 
de  a  pretence  of  fair  purchase, 
solemn  humbug  Mr.  William 
^d.  They  relied  on  the  grant 
e  Crown  and  their  own  stout 
id  acted  accordingly.  An  Act 
Lssembly  of  Virginia,  1705,  act- 
Tected  to  have  "laid  out  and 
iatcd"  certain  lands  to  the 
,  or  tributary  tribes,  as  they  were 
ind  spoke  of  the  Indian  terri- 
hat  which  the  natives  "  are  pos- 
f,  or  "  pretend  to  clctim  I "  The 
I  forbids  them  to  sell  it,  except 
themselves,  and  requires  them 
are  a  license  from  a  justice  to 
X)n  "  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
*'  which  license  limits  their  staj, 
it  not  be  granted  unless  they  arc 
without  "  offensive  weapons." 
bo  intrude  without  a  license,  or 
ying  it,  or  coming  armed,  they 
tlawa,  and  might  bo  maltreated 
i  with  impunity. 


2d.  Virginia  showed  as  little  respect 
to  the  Indian's  person  as  she  did  to  his 
property.  I  have  already  incidentally 
shown  how  the  Indiau^s  liberty  was  re- 
stricted by  the  Act  of  1705,  which,  on 
infringement,  devoted  him  to  every  vio- 
lence. In  1722,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
passed  another  Act,  which  denounced 
death  and  slavery  upon  any  of  the  na- 
tives tributary  to  Virginia,  who,  with- 
out a  proper  license,  should  dare  to  go 
north  of  the  Potomac  or  westward  of 
"  the  great  ridge  of  mountains ; "  and 
any  of  the  Five  Nations  coming  south 
of  the  said  river  or  eastward  of  the  said 
mountains,  without  a  license  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  were  liable  to 
the  same  penalties.  The  Act  expressly 
says :  ^*  And  all  and  every  such  Indian 
ofiending  herein,  or  going  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  mentioned  in  such  li- 
cense, on  conviction,  tihaU  wffer  dstUhy 
or  be  traruported  to  the  West  Indies^  there 
to  le  Bold  as  slaves,  as  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Court.  And  if  any  tributary 
Indian  soofifending  shall  de  killed  out  of 
the  limits  aforesaid,  by  foreign  Indians, 
or  by  any  of  his  Majesty ^s  subjects  in- 
habiting beyond  the  said  limits;  or 
shall  he  taJsen  up,  transported,  or  told,  by 
either  of  them,  no  satisfaction  shall  bo 
demanded  by  this  Government  for  such 
killing  or  transportation."  The  Court 
appointed  by  the  Act  to  try  cases  aris- 
ing under  it  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  (the  commander-in- 
chief  being  substitute  for  the  Governor 
in  the  lattcr's  absence),  who,  without  a 
jury,  might  decide  on  such  "  pregnant 
circumstances  as  shall  be  convincing." 
Farther,  it  was  provided  that  any  per- 
son taking  up  an  Indian  under  the  Act, 
in  case  the  latter  was  condemned  to 
death,  should  receive  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  or,  if 
transportation  was  the  sentence,  then 
the  reward  should  be  the  price  for 
which  the  Indian  should  be  sold. 

In  1757,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
enacted  that  any  person  capturing  or 
killing  an  Indian  enemy,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  should 
receive  forty-five  pounds'  reward  for  the 
capture,  or  forty  for  the  killing.    The 
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greater  sum  ofifered  for  a  captiTe  was 
caused  by  no  sentiment  of  mercy,  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  valuable  as 
an  article  of  export  to  the  West  Indies, 
if  he  were  not  available  in  the  homo 
market.  To  promote  a  practice  sup- 
posed by  very  simple  persons  to  be  an 
exclusively  Iddian  barbarity,  this  Act 
insisted  that  "  the  scalp  of  every  such  In- 
dian so  hilled  or  destroyed  shall  he  pro- 
duced to  the  Ooternor^  or  commander-in- 
chief'^  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  casuist  to 
decide  whether  it  was  more  atrocious 
to  take  the  scalp  as  a  trophy,  or  to  take 
it  as  an  evidence,  like  wolves'  ears,  to 
be  produced  to  obtain  a  reward  of 
money. 

If  any  body  supposes  from  what  has 
gone  before  that  tlie  Indian  was  not  a 
slave  in  Virginia,  but  was  merely  trans- 
portable to  be  reduced  to  that  condition 
elsewhere,  he  is  much  mistaken.  Before 
that  Dutch  ship,  in  1620,  brought  its 
human  cargo  f^om  the  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  already  Indian  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  certain  that  the  colonial 
slave-code  recognized  and  regulated  In- 
dian slavery  as  fully  as  it  did  African 
slavery,  and  every  statute  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  up  to  the  Revolution- 
ary era  at  least,  placed  the  Indian  slave 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  every 
respect  as  a  negro  or  mulatto  slave. 
What  that  old  slavery  was  in  Virginia, 
I  do  not  now  propose  to  set  forth, 
though  I  may  do  so  hereafter ;  it  suf- 
fices that  the  Indian  had  to  endure  it 
equally  with  the  African. 

Moreover,  the  free  Indian  was  regard- 
ed by  the  law  as  the  equal  only  of  the 
free  negro.  He  could  not  have  a  gun 
without  license;  he  was  not  (even 
though  a  Christian)  allowed  to  testify 
in  the  courts  against  a  white  man ;  he 
received  "thirty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  well  laid  on,"  if  he  presumed  to 
"  raise  his  hand  "  against  a  white ;  and 
in  cases  coming  under  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  he,  like  the  free  negro,  was 
branded  in  the  hand,  and  was  whipped 
with  as  many  lashes  as  the  Coort  might 
direct 

Now,  be  it  borne  in  nund  that  what 


has  been  here  recited  is  wit 
ter  of  the  laws  as  they  exisfa 
enforced.  How  far  the  act' 
exceeded  the  law  in  sever 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  tl 
reader. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  thi 
more  Indians  to-day  in  M; 
than  in  Virginia. 

IKTOLEBAKCE. 

The  jKJople  of  New  Engl 
have  a  grateful  remembrano 
that  Virginia  cordially  invi 
grim  Fathers  to  come  fron 
mouth  and  settle  on  DeL 
which  was  then  inside  her 
Suppose  those  sturdy  old  F 
accepted  the  hospitable  iny 
had  colonized  the  Southern 
the  Eastern  States:  How 
American  history  would  b 
But  I  leave  the  hypothesis  ti 
like  to  speculate  upon  what 
been,  and  proceed  to  shoi 
ginia,  as  she  really  was,  e 
the  full  as  much  intolerance 
chuscts. 

The  Catholics  were  the  fi; 
that  Virginia  proposed  to  : 
consciences  of  her  inhabitanl 
as  1627-28,  Lonl  Baltimor 
by  the  accounts  he  had  he 
ginia,  gave  up  his  scttlemc 
foundland  to  seek  a  more  g 
and  a  more  genial  clime  in 
When  he  landed  on  the  sa 
of  Virginia,  he  was  greete 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  sup 
latter  of  which  his  religion  f 
science  alike  forbade  him  t 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed 
"Popish  recusants  convict 
were  called,  who  refused  \ 
oath  of  supremacy)  were 
vote  for  the  Burgesses.  An 
provided  that  no  man  sho 
his  child  in  guardianship,  o] 
to  a  "  Papist."  Another  of  l": 
that  "Poi)ish  recusants  oc 
not  be  witnesses  in  any  cai 
ever."  In  1756,  the  Assem 
ginia,  by  special  enactment, 
"  Papists,"  and  all  persons  s 
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PapiBts,*'  to  take  *^the  oaths 
d  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  bo 
ftead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
remacy/'  Those  refusing  to 
!8e  oaths,  when  tendered,  had 
wing  pains  and  penalties  de- 
against  them,  and  aU  who  aid- 
ted,  or  countenanced  them  in 
3usancy:  "To  be  allowed  to 
arms,  "  weapons,  gunpowder, 
inition,"  except  (like  free  ne- 
K)n  license  from  the  court  of 
;  to  be  subject  to  a  search  for 
ns,  &c.,  which  are  declared  for- 
to  be  compelled  to  deliver  the 
18,  &c,,  within  ten  days  after 
the  oaths,  or  failing  in  that 
,  or  hindering  in  the  search,  or 
by  concealment  or  otherwise,  to 
mitted  to  the  county  gaol, 
it  bail  or  mainprize,"  for  three 
to  forfeit  the  arms,  &c.,  and  be 
sble  their  value ;  to  be  permit- 
im  no  "  horse  or  horses,  which 
above  the  value  of  five  pounds 
M,"  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and, 
of  concealment,  to  suffer  three 
imprisonment  and  be  fined  tre- 
'alue  of  the  animals.  To  insure 
•rcement  of  these  provisions, 
informers  were  awarded  the 
value  of  all  such  interdicted 
as  they  found  in  the  hands  of 
i,'^  or  in  the  hands  of  others  for 

• 

itholics  were  not  the  only  ones 
»nsciences  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
omed  to  control  and  regulate. 
an  Act  was  passed  to  the  effect 
'  any  Quakers,  or  other  sepa- 
rhatsoever,  in  this  colony,  as- 
lemselves  together  to  the  num- 
re  or  more,  imder  the  pretence 
ig  in  a  religious  worship  not 
id  in  England  or  this  country, 
ies  so  offending,  being  thereof 

convicted,  shall,  for  the  first 
forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred 
of  tobacco ;  for  the  second 
ive  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
Tied  upon  the  goods  of  the 
dvicted ;  but  \fhele  unable^  then 

goods  of  any  other  of  the  9epar 
'  (Quakers  then  present ;  and  for 


the  third  offence,  the  offsnder  nhaU  le 
lanished  the  colony  of  Virginia.'^*  At  the 
same  time  it  was  enacted  that  any  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  bringing  any  Quiver  or 
Quakers  into  the  colony  should  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
also  be  compelled  to  carry  his  broad- 
brim cargo  away  again.  Moreover, 
any  colonist  entertaining  any  Quaker  in 
or  near  his  house, "  to  preach  or  teach," 
was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco for  every  such  offence. 

Even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Quakers  were  severely  dealt  with 
in  Virginia.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  Virginia  attempt- 
ed to  make  the  Friends  in  her  borders 
perform  military  service;  but  they 
would  not  array  themselves  as  the  foes 
of  Eong  George,  or  of  any  other  man. 
The  lash  was  mercilessly  applied  to 
them,  to  reduce  them  to  discipline,  but 
in  vain.  They  would  not  serve  even  in 
the  militia,  and  the  Legislature  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion upon  them,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  substitutes  were  engaged.  This, 
of  course,  had  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  sect  in  the  State,  re- 
ducing its  members  in  many  instances 
to  the  most  distressing  poverty. 

The  Baptists  were  the  next  objects  of 
Virginia  intolerance.  The  first  church 
of  this  denomination  in  the  State  was 
formed  in  Isle  of  Wight  county,  about 
the  year  1714,  yet  the  Baptists  are  to- 
day, as  they  have  been  for  many  years, 
more  numerous  in  Virginia  than  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians,  or  Methodists. 
Of  course,  they  were  from  the  first  sub- 
ject to  all  the  vexatious  trammels  of  the 
"Established  Church,*'  and  the  laws 
against  Quakers  and  other  separatists 
were  appealed  to  to  crush  them.  Baptist 
preachers  were  imprisoned  and  their 
congregations  dispersed.  Armed  mobs 
sometimes  caused  both  shepherd  and 
fiock  to  fiy  for  their  lives.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  snake  and  a  hornet's  nest  were 
thrown  into  the  room  where  a  number 
of  Baptists  had  gathered  for  worship. 
They  were,  as  far  as  protection  was  con- 
cerned, outlaws,  while  every  penal  stat- 
ute was  turned  upon  them.  The  powers 
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that  were  called  them  "  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,"  and  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. Baptist  ministers  were  apprehend- 
ed upon  peace-tcarrants^  and  Benedict 
tells  us  that  about  thirty  preachers  were 
thus  imprisoned  in  Virginia.  Rev.  John 
Waller  was  confined,  for  preaching,  in 
four  different  jails  for  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days,  was  often  assaulted  and 
ben  ten,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
was  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  stripes. 
Rev.  Jtimes  Ireland  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  jail  of  Culpepper  County, 
where  several  attempts  were  made  to 
murder  him.  The  first  was  to  blow  him 
up  with  guupowder,  which  failed.  The 
second  was  to  suffocate  him  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  which 
came  near  succeeding.  The  third  was 
to  poison  him,  and  this,  by  the  aid  of  a 
physician  and  the  jailor,  was  partially 
effected,  Mr.  Ireland  being  thrown  into 
a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  his  con- 
stitution never  recovered.  I  might  add 
much  more,  but  I  forbear. 

Even  after  the  Revolution  the  "  Es- 
tablished Church"  still  stood,  and  it 
was  not  until  1785  that,  as  such,  it  was 
finally  abolished.  A  petition  to  the 
Legislature  favoring  this  abolition,  for- 
warded by  the  Baptists,  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  verses : 

THE  IIl'MBLE  PETITION  OP  A  COUNTRY  POET. 

Xow  liberty  is  all  the  plan, 
Tho  chief  pnmiit  of  every  man 
WlioAo  heart  is  right,  and  fills  the  mouth 
Of  patriots  all,  ttom  north  to  south ; 
May  a  poor  bnrd,  from  bushes  sprung, 
Who  yet  has  but  to  rustics  sung. 
Address  your  honorable  house, 
And  not  your  angry  pai*8ions  rouse  ! 

ITark  !  for  awhile  your  business  stop ; 
One  word  into  your  can  I'll  drop : 
"So  longer  spend  your  ncodlcss  pains, 
To  mend  and  polish  o'er  our  chains ; 
But  break  them  off  before  you  rise, 
Nor  disappoint  our  watchAil  eyes. 

What  say  preat  Washington  and  Lee  ? 
•*  Our  country  is  and  must  be  free." 
What  sny  great  Henry,  Pendleton, 
And  liberty's  minutest  son  I 
'Tis  all  one  voice — they  all  agree 
God  made  -as,  and  we  must  be  free. 
Freedom  we  crave  with  every  breath. 
An  equal  firecdom,  or  a  death. 

ITic  heavenly  blessing  freely  pive, 
Or  mnke  an  act  wo  shall  not  live. 
Tax  all  things ;  water,  air,  end  light. 
If  need  thcie  be ;  yea,  tax  the  niffht. 


But  let  our  brave,  heroio  ndndi 
More  freely  u  edleitial  vindt. 

Make  rice  and  folly  feel  your  rod* 
But  Icavo  our  conidcnces  to  God : 
Leave  each  man  free  to  cbooee  his  fgm 
Of  piety,  nor  at  him  itonn. 

And  he  who  minds  the  dvil  law. 
And  keeps  it  whole  without  a  flaw. 
Let  him,  just  as  he  pleasei,  pray. 
And  seek  for  heaT'n  in  hit  own  way ; 
And  if  he  misa,  wo  all  must  own, 
"Ho  man  is  wrong'd  but  he  alone. 

So,  we  see  how  recent  a  bleanog  re- 
ligious freedom  is  to  Virginia. 

THE  GRAY  LAWS  OF  TIBOIHU. 

I  choose  my  title  in  this  instance  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "  Blue  Iavb 
of  Connecticut  ^' — ^blue  being,  hy  coo- 
mon  consent,  a  "  Yankee  ^  color,  iriule 
gray  is  the  badge  of  the  South.  Mon- 
over,  the  laws  I  refer  to  are  so  andeot 
(for  America)  that,  if  they  are  not  gny, 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  so. 

In  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  wu  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Yirg^nia,  with  fte 
title  of  ''  Lord  High  Marshal ;  "^  nd, 
for  the  guidance  of  his  administntion, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Vir^ia  Compiny, 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prepared  a  Code  ^ 
LatcSy  dhine^  moral,  and  marftoZ,  to  be 
enforced  throughout   tho  colony,  bat 
especially  in  Jamestown.      This  code 
was  chiefly  an  abstract  from  the  sererat 
military  laws  of  the  Low  CouDtria, 
and,  for  a  time,  was  rigidly  enforced. 
It  regulated  every  detail  of  life,  both 
public  and  private ;  fixed  the  hour  of 
lying  down  and  rising  up;  compelled 
labor  and  prayer  by  rule  and  oompaas ; 
controlled  the  consciences  and  cut  the 
clothes  of  all.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the 
details  of  these  regulations  to  Bishop 
Meadows  works ;  but  I  will  instance  the 
compulsory  daily  routine  in  Jamestown. 
On  "  week  days  "  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Wat^h  "  aroused  the  companies  early  in 
the  morning,  when,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, all  knelt  in  prayer ;  after  which 
they  were  marched  to  work.    At  nine 
or  ten  o^clock,  the  drum  was  beaten, 
work  was  suspended,  and  all  marched 
to  church  for  prayers  again.     Bishop 
Meade  savs :  "  Half  an  hour  before  the 
divine  service,  morning  and   evening, 
the    captain    of    the    watch    had    to 
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shut  the  ports  and  place  sentinels,  and 
the  jkU  hairiog  tolled  the  last  time,  to 
search  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  to 
command  every  one  of  what  quality  so- 
ever (the  sick  and  hurt  excepted)  to  re- 
pair to  church ;  after  which  he  was  to 
follow  all  the  guards,  with  their  arms, 
into  the  church,  and  lay  the  keys  before 
the  Governors.    On  Sunday,  he  was  to 
see  that  the  day  was  no  ways-  profaned 
by  any  disorders,  gaming,  di-unkeuness, 
intemperate  meetings,  or  such  like,  in 
pablic  or  private,  in  the  streets  or  with- 
in the  houses.^' 

By  a  statute  of  1662,  every  body  was 
obliged  to  have  his  child  baptized  by  a 
Bunister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
be  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco.   Any  dissenting  minister  pre- 
Boming  to  solemnize  the  rites  of  matri- 
mony was  amerced  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  every  such  marriage 
was  pronounced  iuvidid.    All  persons 
were  forbidden  to  take  any  journeys  or 
do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  except  of 
necessity,  and  all  persons  were  ordered 
to  at&od  the  worship  in  the  parish 
cbureh  or  chapel  every  Sunday,  or  be 
fined  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
ahsQioe.    Quakers,  and  other  recusants, 
totally  absenting  themselves  from  the  es- 
falbli^ed  religious  services  of  the  parish, 
were  fined  twenty  pounds  a  month ;  and, 
in  addition,  every  Quaker  was  fined  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  oc- 
casion he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
his  sect.    An  Act  of  1705  provided  that 
every  one  who  absented  himself,  or  her- 
self^ from  church  for  one  month  (except 
Quakers,  &c.),  or  failed  to  make  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  should  pay 
for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  ^ye 
shillings,  or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or, 
failing,  from  any  cause,  to  mate  prompt 
payment,  should  receive,  "oti  t?ie  hare 
hack,  ten  lashes,  tceU  laid  on.'''*  By  an  Act 
of  the  same  year,  any  one  who,  being 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion, 
should  deny  the  existence  of  God  or 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  first 
offence  was  disabled  to  hold  any  "  ofBce 
or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil, 'or 
military;"   for  the  second  offence,  he 
was  '*  disabled  to  sue  in  any  court  of 


law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of 
any  person,  or  capable  of  any  gift  or 
legacy,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  forever  within  this  colony,  and 
shall  also  suffer  from  the  time  of  such 
conviction,  three  years  imprisonment, 
without  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  following  obsolete  law  of  1080, 
and  which  justices  were  commanded 
to  put  *'in  severe  execution,"  under 
heavy  penalties  for  neglect  to  do  so, 
should  be  revived  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  growing  evil  of  the  present 
day:  "Whoever  shall  appear  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  whilst  the  minister  is 
exercising  his  ministerial  function,  and 
shall  disturb  him,  by  words,  or  any  other 
manner,  or  shall  there  appear  in  any 
unseemly  or  undecent  gesture,  any  sher- 
iff, justice,  or  other  officer  then  present, 
shall  put  such  person  so  offending 
under  restraint  during  divine  service, 
who  shall  also,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
fined  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  cask,  and  for  every  such  offence 
committed  after  in  the  like  quality,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask." 

Vagrants,  by  an  Act  of  1748  (which 
gave  the  word  a  very  wide  application), 
straying  from  their  parishes,  w^ere  dealt 
with  like  negro  runaways ;  that  is,  wliip' 
ped  from  confitahU  to  constable,  till  they 
reached  their  proper  domicil.  Every 
vagrant  was  liable  to  be  hired  out  as  a 
servant,  if  any  body  would  have  him, 
at  any  price ;  but  if  no  one  would  hire 
him,  he  received  thirty  lashes  at  the 
public  whipping-post,  and  was  then 
discharged — liable,  however,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  punislmient  for  every  sub^ 
sequent  offence  of  vagrancy.  By  a  stat- 
ute of  1705,  any  poor  white  who  pre- 
sumed to  ape  his  betters  and  ventured 
to  "  swear,  curse,  or  be  drunk,"  received 
"  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid 
on,  for  every  such  offence."  An  Act  to 
the  same  effect  was  passed  also  in  1744. 
In  1748,  the  Assembly  declared  that 
"  any  negro,  or  other  slave,  preparing, 
exhibiting,  or  administering  any  medi- 
cine whatsoever,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  ben^t 
ofclergy,^^ 
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An  Act  of  1755  sent  the  poor  whites 
(paupers)  to  workhouses,  where  they 
were  to  labor  and  obey,  or  else  receive 
ten  lashes  from  the  overseer  for  every 
offence,  he  being  both  judge  and  jury, 
and,  perhaps,  executioner.  These  poor 
whites  were  also  obliged  to  wear  a 
badge,  cut  in  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth, 
^'  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve 
of  his  or  her  upper  garment,  in  an  open 
and  visible  manner,"  or  else  receive  five 
lashes  for  every  neglect  to  do  so.  By  a 
law  of  1662,  "a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  a  ducking- 
stool  "  were  made  the  indispensable  ad- 
juncts of  every  court-house.  What  the 
'^  ducking-stool "  was  for  may  be  judged 
from  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  which 
provided  that  in  actions  for  slander, 
caused  by  a  man^s  wife,  after  the  assess- 
ment of  damages,  the  wonuin  should 
be  ducked^  at  the  rate  of  one  ducking 
for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobac- 
co assessed  as  damages  against  her  hus- 
band, if  he  refused  to  pay  the  tobac- 
co. 

I  wonder  if  our  "  strong-minded  "  are 
struggling  for  the  restoration  of  this 
lapsed  "  woman's  right  ?  " 

In  1705,  it  was  enacted  that  all  poor 
,  whites,  men  and  women,  convicted  of 
adultery,  should  "receive  twenty-five 
lashes  at  the  public  whipping-post;'' 
their  "  betters  "  for  adultery,  were  fined 
one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
cask,  and  for  fornication,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask.  An  Act 
of  1727  subjected  every  poor  white 
woman  who  had  an  illegitimate  child 
to  twenty-five  lashes  at  the  public 
whipping-post,  and  the  same  penalty 


was  inflicted  on  the  poor  p 
whose  house  such  child  was  bo 
ho  or  she  gave  due  notice  of  \ 
to  the  church-wardens  of  th 
The  wealthier,  in  like  cases,  es 
payment  of  five  hundred  pouo 
bacco,  or  fifty  shillings  curren 
The  frequency  of  child-murdei 
latter  days  commends  the  Virg 
ute  of  1710  to  our  most  favoi 
sideration.  It  was  as  follows : 
woman,  not  being  a  slave,  be 
of  any  issue  of  her  body,  whi 
bom  alive,  should  by  law  be  a 
and  endeavors  privately  by  d 
secret  burying  or  any  other  wa 
self,  or  the  procuring  of  othc 
conceal  the  death  thereof  tha 
not  come  to  light,  whether  it  ^ 
alive  or  not;  t^  mother  m 
shall  suffer  death,  as  in  case  ^ 
except  the  can  make  proof  by  cm 
at  leas%  that  the  child  (whose  d 
by  her  so  intended  to  be  conce 
homdeady 

Suppose  this  following  la^ 
were  now  in  force  at  Washingi 
would  become  of  our  "relial 
spondents,"  both  radical  and  * 
tive  ?  "  Any  person  who  shall 
divulge  any  false  report,  tendii 
trouble  of  the  country,  shall 
next  justice  of  the  peace,  be 
and  bound  over  to  the  nex 
court;  where,  if  he  produce 
author,  he  shall  be  fined  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  (or  less,  at  tb 
discretion)  ;  and  besides,  give 
his  behavior,  if  it  appears  to  1 
that  he  did  maliciously  publi 
vent  it." 


\ 
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*'BQt  we—we  ore— to  us  the  fareftiMng  hojm.**—Sehill:r. 

PART  II. 

*0  *Av#pMrof  itftpyrr^  vc^xAf . — II.  Antonin.  lib.  ix. 
Man  iB  bom  to  be  a  doer  of  good. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A  QHAXD  KBCKPTXOX  IN  THB  XBTmOFOLU. 


GiBTLETOH  and  Da  Barry  had  met — 
net  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
eommeooement  of  this  history — ^met 
tfter  mon  than  seyen  years  of  separa- 
tion; jetni  which  had  served  to  f&rm 
both  of  them.  Castleton  was  in  ad- 
Tinoe  of  his  old  companion.  He  was 
almdy  grasping  into  the  ''thick  of 
hmnin  life,**  while  Da  Barry  was  only 
skimming  the  surface.  Both  were  at  an 
age  when  the  heart  so  far  exercises  con- 
trol as  to  give  a  coloring  to  the  feel- 
ings; when,  whatever  may  be  our  plans 
lod  porposes,  they  are  associated  with 
•  some  one  we  love,  and  whom  we  hope 
to  win.  This  idea  humanizes  for  the 
time  the  most  hardened  and  selfish.  It 
is  oar  richest  patrimony.  Why  is  it  so 
soon  wasted? 

The  answer  would  involve  too  long  a 

Dresden.    We  talk  of  blighted  hopes 

and  broken  hearts.    Who  can  say  but 

BMn  hare  quite  their  share  ?    Early  in 

Hfe,  I  believe  they  suffer  more  in  this 

way  than  the  gentler  sex ;  afterwards, 

^  fierce  contests  of  the  arena  expel  or 

blmit  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  and 

^^e  men  cynical  or  indifferent ;  while 

^[^^^"^en  ordinarily  have  more  opportu- 

^^  to  brood  over  their  ruined  hopes  as 

^'ne  advances. 

"^  help  both,  in  this  matter  of  dis- 
VPoiuted  affections  I 


•  •  ■  ■ 

.,  *'*^  t^der  may  possibly  remember 
,  .^ther  startling  announcement  made 
^  r^^lsworth  to  Graves  (it  was  in  the 
^^riing  of  my  story)  that  Enos  Poote 
^>een  trapped  by  a  comer,  and  the 
^  Vtonest  hope  expressed  by  his  in- 


genuous companion  that  this  catastro- 
phe, whatever  else  it  might  involve, 
would  not  spoil  his  young  wife's  recep- 
tions. 

It  did  not.  It  is  to  one  of  these  re- 
ceptions that  I  now  introduce  you. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whispers  of 
her  husband's  calamity  had  only  stimu- 
lated the  lady  to  greater  extravagance 
and  display.  On  this  occasion  the  rooms 
were  garlanded  with  natural  flowers  of 
hothoase  growth.  The  music  was  ex- 
quisite. Trollari,  then  the  most  famous 
public  singer  in  the  country,  had  con- 
sented, on  the  occasion,  to  sing  one 
song  1  The  supper  was  most  elaborate 
and  profuse.  The  company — but  why 
need  I  go  into  particulars  ?  One  of  the 
New  York  journals  contained  three  col- 
umns descriptive  of  this  ^^  recherche 
afiair."  In  these  three  columns  the  pub- 
lic are  told  how  many  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  for  **  flowers  alone,"  the 
value  of  the  present  which  Trollari  re- 
ceived, and  the  total  of  Lcnthall's  bill 
for  the  entertainment,  together  with 
various  other  important  items,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  dresses  and  of  the 
charming  creatures  who  wore  them. 

Mrs.  Enos  Foote  expressed  herself  as 
''  perfectly  indignant "  that  these  details 
should  have  **  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  I  "  She  alluded  especially, 
she  said,  to  the  impertinent  gossip 
about  the  cost  of  her  reception.  **  What 
were  we  coming  to,  when  the  items  of 
one's  household  expenses  were  not  free 
from  such  meddling  curiosity  I  It  was 
high  time  some  restraint  was  put  on  the 
press,  indeed  it  was." 
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Perhaps  I  ought  not  in  this  connec- 
tion to  mention  that  Mrs.  Enos  Foote 
had  invited  to  her  party  a  young  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  paper  refer- 
red to,  for  the  §xpress  purpose  of  hav- 
ing this  thing  done.  Indeed,  in  an  in- 
terview granted  him  that  morning,  she 
herself  had  furnished  these  very  items, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  which 
the  young  man^s  sense  of  decency,  and 
what  was  becoming  as  journalist,  did 
not  permit  him  to  print,  and  of  which 
omission  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  complained 
bitterly  I 

Really,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  inside  views  and  glimpses,  any 
more  than  we  have  with  the  "  corner  " 
old  Enos  is  threatened  with.  At  such  a 
party,  it  is  the  surface  only  which  we 
must  regard,  and  I  confess  I  always  en- 
joy the  picture. 

There  were  many  of  our  old  acquain- 
tances present.  Miss  Digby  was  there 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ferris,  all  looking 
very  attractive.  The  contrast  between 
Clara  and  her  friend  was  striking.  The 
latter  was  a  tall,  fine,  showy  girl,  in 
fact,  quite  a  beauty  in  her  way.  Miss 
Digby,  with  her  petite  figure,  which 
was  absolutely  faultless,  her  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  large,  luminous  brown 
eyes,  as  she  stood  near  her  companion, 
looked  as  if  she  belonged  to  another 
race  of  beings. 

The  Ferrises  had  come  rather  early, 
and  the  rooms  were  not  yet  filled. 
Clara  permitted  herself  to  be  entertain- 
ed in  the  reception  room  by  one  of  her 
more  mature  ^mirers,  where  she  could 
amuse  herself  in  watching  the  arrivals. 
He  was  "  a  man  of  celebrity,"  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  ^  brilliant 
conversationalist ; "  which  means,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  an  insuf- 
ferable bore  who  insists  on  monopolizing 
all  the  discourse  on  all  occasions;  in 
simple  UU-drtete^  at  the  dinner-table, 
during  between-acts  at  the  Opera,  at 
a  morning  call,  or  even  on  a  rustic  ex- 
cursion en  plein  air  !  Clara  took  refuge 
here,  because  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  her  to  speak  a  word ;  and  she  did 
not  feel  like  talking. 

Du  Barry  was  to  be  at  the  party.    He 


had  told  her  so ;  Castleton  \ 
coming  was  she  awaiting  wi 
est  diflcult  to  conceal  ? 

At  length  Castleton  entered 
his  way  toward  the  misti 
house.  Claria  regarded  hin 
ment  with  an  expression  aim 
As  she  was  standing,  he  woi 
ly  pass  on  with  .the  new  con 
seeing  her.  She  felt  relieve 
saw  him  do  so.  He  strayed 
to  room,  exchanging  a  pa 
with  his  acquaintances,  un 
Miss  Ferris. 

*^  Is  Miss  Digby  not  here 
he  asked,  after  a  short  conv< 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  came  witb 
somewhere  with  my  foreig 
dare  say." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  o 
but  how  designing  it  was. 

^'  Is  it  not  perfectly  ench 
to-night?  Have  you  obec 
flowers?  The  music  really 
frantic." 

Of  course  Castleton  asked 
lady  to  waltz,  and  they  step 
er  to  the  dancing-room. 

It  was  not  easy  for  hun 
but  he  managed  to  do  so  a 
on  the  coming  up  of  tw 
young  gentlemen  of  her  ac 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  pass 
the  different  rooms,  fearL 
should  espy  Clara  in  some  i 
with  Du  Barry,  and  tantali 
he  did  not!  How  Castlei 
tured,  no  one  could  imagii 
not  know  how  entirely  his 
set  on  that  little  pale  creatu 
lustrous  hair  and  large  lumi 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  his 
tion  to  submit  his  fate  to  1 
as  soon  as  Du  Barry  should 
six  weeks  had  passed,  and  1 
bring  himself  to  it.  First 
out  of  place  to  present  his  i 
all  Du  Barry's  old  friends  w 
in  welcoming  him  home.  ' 
but  fair  that  Clara  should 
portunity  to  see  something 
school  acquaintance  before 
disclose  her  feelings.  Then 
In  short,  we  find  Castleton 
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f   of  ox  weeks  no  nearer  his  object  than 

:   before,  but  snffsring  a  thousand  times 

Bore  than  ever. 

Perbaps  while  Castleton  is  wandering 

'    in  search  of  what  he  cannot  bear  to 

find,  I  had  better  tell  you,  in  a  few 

voids,  about  his  meeting  with  his  old 

fiiend  on  his  return  from  Europe,  and 

dieir  Babflequent  intercourse.     I  shall 

bife  the  better  opportunity  to  do  this, 

>     becue  /  know  that  Du  Barry  will  not 

be  here  till  late — ^he  is  staying  away  for 

[     effect— be  will  come,  though,  just  when 

1^    •CUra  is  despairing  of  seeing  him. 

The  first  two  days  after  his  arrival 
Castleton  gaye  up  almost  entirely  to  his 
old  school-mate.      Their    intercourse 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  agree- 
able m  the  flush  of  Du  Barry^s  arrival, 
and  the  incidents   attending  it;    but 
really,  they  were  as  little  known  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  never  been  boys 
together.    Their  letters  in  this  respect 
'    amounted  to  just  nothing.    Both  had 
totally  changed  since  they  separated. 
After  the  excitement  of  his  coming  back 
had  sabsided  Castleton  felt  a  sense  of 
disappointment    so    positive,  that    no 
f&et  of  his  could  overcome  it.     Du 
Bury  called  on  two  or  three  occasions 
tt  tbe  office  of  hla  friend,  and  was  dis- 
gusted to  And  him  hard  at  work,  and 
nnable  to  give  him  but  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time. 

It  was  soon  evident  these  young  men 

bad  nothing  in  common.     We  know 

irhat  Castleton^s   training    had    been. 

Da  Barry,  after  seven  or  eight  years  in 

Europe,  quite  his  own  master,  without 

a  care  or  a  responsibUity,  except  how 

not  to  exceed  his  limited  income,  had 

returned  aimless  to  his    native   land, 

where,  of  all  countries,  to  be  aimless  is 

to  be  as  if  he  did  not  exist.    His  chief 

conyersation    with    Castleton    was    to 

complain  of  the  crude  appearance  of 

erery  thing  around,  of  -the  half-formed 

condition  of  New  York,  and  of  the 

dirty  streets.     He  feared  our  country 

woidd  cease  to  be  a  land  of  liberty,  and 

would  degenerate  into  a  land  of  license 

till  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  a  despot, 

and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of 

twaddle.    All  this  was  delivered  in  an 
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opinionated  tone,  every  way  unlike  the 
free  and  easy  '*  Aif "  of  old  times.  Cas- 
tleton was  heavy-hearted.  He  felt  he 
had  lost  the  friend  of  his  boyhood. 
Pulsifer  understood  this,  and  told  him 
not  to  try  to  keep  up  an  illusion.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  idle  to  attempt 
it.  Good  friends  enough  they  might 
be,  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
nothing  more. 

I  must  come  back  to  the  gay  scene  at 
Mrs.  Enos  Footers.  On  this  occasion, 
the  entire  house  was  thrown  open. 
What  a  throng !  Every  place  was  filled. 
A  charming  perfume  was  wafted  from 
room  to  room.  Rapturous  music  (many 
lovely  women  that  evening  pronounced 
it  divine,  but  it  was  not  divine) 

'*  With  its  Tolaptnoufl  swell " 

attracted  to  the  dancing-rooms.  There 
you  witnessed  a  sight  of  enchantment 
All  that  money  qould  procure — money 
lavished  without  stint  or  thought  of 
the  outlay— all  that  taste  could  suggest, 
all  that  health  and  spirits  and  beauty 
could  impart  to  adorn  the  picture,  aid- 
ed that  evening  to  throw  a  fascination 
over  the  scene,  and  make  you  tbrget 
there  ever  had  been  a  past,  or  that  a 
future  was  possible. 

Clara  at  last  began  to  tire  of  the 
"  man  of  clebrity  I  "  She  had  repeat- 
edly been  solicited  to  join  the  dancers, 
but  her  companion  cared  for  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  kept  on  talking  pro- 
foundly, looking  all  the  while  super- 
naturally  wise.  At  length,  believing  her 
companion  to  be  laying  out  a  discourse 
which  would  reasonably  last  into  the 
small  hours,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
next  opportunity  to  make  her  escape. 

The  brilliant  conversationalist  shook 
his  head  as  he  saw  her  depart  *'  I  was 
mistaken  in  her,"  he  muttered — "  a  tri- 
fling girl,  very  trifling ; "  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  took  his  way  to  the  re- 
freshment room.  Clara  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  dance,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  man ;  but  after  a  little 
she  was  quite  as  ill  at  ease  with  her 
new  companion.  When  rallied  on  her 
absent  manner,  she  complained  of  head- 
ache. Only  think  of  it.  The  proud 
and  conscientious  Clara  Digby  descend- 
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ing  to  subterftige.  But  her  feelings 
were  so  worked  up,  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  8a3ring.  Her  time 
had  come ;  she  was  infatuated  with  Du 
Barry ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 

At  length  Castleton  saw  her.  His 
heart  beat  with  joy  to  find  that  she  was 
not  with  his  rival.  On  other  occasions, 
with  how  much  pleasure  did  Clara  wel- 
come his  presence ;  how  happy  was  she 
to  escape  to  him  from  those  who  might 
be  attempting  to  entertain  her,  how  se- 
enre  she  always^lt  in  his  friendship. 

It  was  very  different  now.  Clara  did 
her  best,  however,  to  conceal  the 
change.  She  endeavored  to  welcome 
Castleton  as  usual ;  but  her  listless  man- 
ner, the  slight  flush  that  was  beginning 
to  rise  on  her  usually  pale  cheek  and 
the  absent  expression  of  her  eyes,  be- 
trayed some  unusual  perturbation.  Still 
she  took  Castleton's  arm,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  before^  and  so  they  passed 
from  room  to  room. 

**  Are  you  not  well  this  evening  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  well,"  was 
Clara's  reply,  and  the  words  came  from 
her  heart. 

"I  know  you  were  not,"  continued 
Castleton,  "  indeed  you  really  look  ill. 
Had  you  not  better  go  home. 

"  Go  home  ?  JVi?,  indeed^  She  spoke 
with  an  energy  that  startled  herself.  It 
certainly  startled  Castleton.  "  I  mean  I 
think  I  feel  better  here  than  I  would  at 
home,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

While  the  two  were  thus  awkwardly 
engaged,  Mrs.  Delaine  swept  by  with 
one  of  her  fashionable  train.  Her  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  she  turned  them  on  Miss 
Digby.  She  hated  the  girl ;  hated  her 
f«r  being  so  entirely  different  from  her- 
self in  looks  and  in  style,  and  for  the 
admiration  she  attracted ;  above  all,  she 
hated  her  for  engrossing  the  whole  of 
Castleton's  heart.  She  saw  with  the 
keenness  of  her  woman's  wit,  that 
things  were  not  flowing  smoothly  in 
that  quarter,  and  this  was  a  relief  to 
her.  Presently  she  repassed  in  the  same 
direction,  so  as  again  to  meet  our 
friends,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  her 
opinion. 


Castleton  could  not  engage  C 
conversation.  She  did  not  ^ 
dance  any  more.  She  did  not  < 
refreshments.  This  state  of  thii 
not  to  be  borne,  and  Castleton 
the  point  of  asking  point  blanli 
explanation,  when  he  felt  magn 
that  a  sudden  change  had  coi 
his  companion.  She  made  an  c 
tion  quite  in  the  old,  easy,  natui 
she  looked  at  her  friend  with  \ 
longer  listless  or  preoccupied,  b 
ing  their  old  assuring,  confiding 
sion. 

And  all  because,  glancing  ii 
adjoining   room,  she  saw  cons 
the  fine  form  of  Du  Barry,  as 
carelessly  endeavoring  to  thread 
through  the  throng. 

What  a  subtle  piece  of  handi 
the  human  heart  I  What  a  wc 
power  is  the  power  to  love, 
love !  How  it  beautifies  and 
happy.  To  love— it  is  to  be  a 
and  harmony  with  all  the  wo 
fills  the  soul  with  good  will  1 
human  being.  If  all  could  bu 
this,  the  universe  would  be  fiUc 
one  grand  harmony.  On  this  f 
tranquil  happiness  filled  Clara' 
so  entirely  that  it  worked  an  i 
ate  change  in  her  manner  tow 
companion.  Du  Barry  had  con 
would  join  her  in  time  ;  she  wi 
haste;  she  could  wait  and  be 
meantime.  She  even  changed  h« 
about  dancing,  and  told  Castlet 
if  still  agreeable  to  him,  she  woi 
to  ti-y  one  galop. 

Castleton  was  enchanted.  He 
the  condition  to  catch  at  strai 
the  poor  fellow  gave  himself  uj 
ing  exccsssivcly  happy,  for  tl 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  form 
rival  suddenly  cast  its  shadow  o 

Du  Barry  came  up.  He  aj 
easy  and  self-possessed.  He 
Clara  cordially,  and  Castletoi 
than  that,  affectionately.  It  "w 
fectly  natural  standing  quite  i 
they  were,  and  conversing,  tha 
should  withdraw  her  arm  from 
ton.  This  siitL  did  very  gem 
ladies  know  how  to  do  under  si 
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comstanceB.  Da  Barry  saw  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  next  move.  Castleton  felt 
it,  and  down  he  sank  where  he  was  be- 
fore—into the  depths. 

After  a  jadicions  time  had  elapsed, 
Dn  Barry  said,  "  Miss  Digby,  do  not 
forget  I  am  still  almost  a  stranger  here. 
Inn  going  to  ask  yon  to  aid  me  in  a. 
Ettle  tour  of  observation." 

He  offered  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  Clara 
looked  at  Castleton  and  smiled  kindly 
(the  most  fatal  sort  of  smile  a  lover  can 
receiTeis  a  kind  smile),  took  Du  Barry^s 
inn,  and  the  two  disappeared. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"You  love  that  girl, — don't  you  ? " 
CastUeton  tamed    sharply,  and  saw 
Mis.  DelaiDe  standing  close  to  him.   He 
.  changed  color.    It  was  partly  from  vex- 
ation. 

"Nay,"  said  the  beantifal  woman,  in 
a  Toioe  very  soft  and  low,  so  that  she 
could  not  bo  overheard ;  **  do  not  be 
angry.  I  am  privileged.  You  know  the 
interest  I  take  in  you.  You  must  not 
foigct  what  I  have  so  often*  told  you, 
that  I  have  felt  you  were  in  my  churge 
erer  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  when 
yon  entered  that  dismal  hole  in  Nassau 
rtreet" 

Castleton  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  appellation.  He  felt  complimented, 
too,  by  the  openly  expressed  regard  of 
t  handsome  woman.  For  at  that  time 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  it  was  any 
thing  beyond  a  friendly  interest.  Still 
he  shrank  from  the  profanation  of  hav- 
ing his  feelings  laid  bare,  indeed,  from 
uy illusion  to  that  topic.  Mrs.  Delaine 
spoke  so  directly  and  so  seriously,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  subject 
'nth  a  laugh.  His  fair  companion  gave 
him  no  time  to  do  so. 

"I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  few  min- 
utes." She  took  his  arm  as  she  spoke 
(women  of  a  certain  age  have  an  easy 
wsorance  when  in  the  company  of  very 
young  men),  when  a  fresh  strain  of 
Jnnsic  burst  on  them,  so  exquisite  in  its 
^^bliness,  that  all  the  senses  seemed 
Wddenly  to  be  tuned  in  harmony  with 
Jt  **  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  they  have 
commenced  the  Deuxtemps — I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  trust 


myself  with  every  body.  You  dance  it 
to  perfection  (Castleton  did  not  dance 
particularly  well) ;  I  have  seen  you  with 
Miss  Digby.  You  turn  red  again.  Mr. 
Castleton,  you  are  too  superior  to  blush 
in  this  way." 

They  were  on  the  floor,  Castleton 
hardly  knew  how.  They  whirled  round 
and  round,  then  forward,  then  back- 
ward, then  round  again.  Mrs.  Delaine 
never  felt  so  happy  before.  She  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  admiration  from  the 
lookers-on.  Her  figurd  was  just  as 
youthful  as  ever.  As  I  once  remarked, 
physically  it  was  perfection,  one  of 
those  marvels  of  creation  which  we  in- 
sensibly wonder  at  and  admire,  but 
which  produces  no  high,  ennobling,  or 
worthy  emotions.  At  this  time,  she  was 
eight  or  nine  years  older  than  Castleton, 
but  she  looked  quite  as  young  as  he 
that  evening. 

"I  must  not — any  more — I  enjoy — 
too  much." 

Her  covert  words  as  she  pressed  close 
to  Castleton,  as  if  for  support,  fell  short 
of  their  mark.  With  all  the  knowledge 
of  character  which  he  had  acquired,  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
woman.  True  love  is  a  protector.  His 
thought  of  the  sex  was  preserved  pure 
and  exalted  by  his  regard  for  Clara. 
But  Mrs.  Delaine  knew  just  what  Cas- 
tleton was.  There  was  to  her  an  intense 
charm  in  his  purity  of  character,  and  in 
what  she  termed  his  modesty  of  de- 
meanor, which  was  so  absolutely  in  con- 
trast with  the  conscious  and  confident 
manners  of  the  men  of  society.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  at  the  thought  of  se- 
curing him  for  her  own.  She  did  not 
permit  herself  to  think  of  the  disparity 
in  age.  With  him  she  could  be  always 
young.  He  must,  he  should  be  hers. 
That  bloodless,  pale-faced  thing  should 
never  carry  him  off.  What  did  she 
know  of  love  ?  At  that  moment  Mrs. 
Delaine  was  not  aware  of  the  exact 
state  of  things.  She  could  not  imagine 
that  Clara  could  be  indifferent  to  Cas- 
tleton, and  she  did  not  know  that  a 
rival  was  already  in  the  field. 

Clinging  closely  to  Castleton's  arm, 
the  two    left    the  dancing-room,  and 
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walking  through  the  hall,  came  where 
a  small  divan  pushed  witliin  the  recess 
of  the  window  offered  a  seat. 

^'  Jjet  us  sit  here,"  she  said,  '^  till  I  fin- 
ish what  I  have  to  say  to  you."  The  lit- 
tle divan  was  certainly,  not  too  large  for 
any  full  dressed  fine  lady,  but  Mrs.  De- 
laine insisted  there  was  room  for  both. 
How  she  disposed  of  herself  to  effect 
this,  I  do  not  know ;  but  she  did  man- 
age it,  so  that  she  actually  offered  her 
companion  half  the  seat 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  How  do  our  New  York  parties  com- 
pare with  those  you  have  attended 
abroad  9  "  asked  Clara  of  her  compan- 
ion. 

Now  beyond  going  to  one  ball  given 
by  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  and  at- 
tending a  single  reception  of  our  resi- 
dent Minister  at  Brussels,  Du  Barry  had 
been  present  at  no  large  entertainments 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
be  sure,  he  used  to  go  sometimes  to 
Madame  Glaubheist^s,  the  wife  of  Frei- 
herr  Glaubheist,  on  occasions  when  she 
invited  to  her  house  numerous  profes- 
sors, their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
when  a  limited  number  of  students 
were  present.  But  these  were  solemn 
affairs;  no  waltzing,  no  dancing,  no 
supper,  and  but  slight  refection ;  but 
much  philosophical  talk  and  metaphy- 
sics. Something,  doubtless,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  **  aesthetic  teas,"  which 
Coleridge  used  to  speak  of.  In  short, 
the  young  man  had  really  seen  no  so- 
ciety in  Europe.  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  at  large,  and  knew 
very  well  what  was  going  on  in  it.  As 
to  accomplishments,  he  had  the  best 
teachers  in  every  variety  of  waltz  and 
the  numerous  offshoots  in  the  way  of 
improvements  on  this  German  creation. 
I  do  not  condescend  to  give  the  names 
of  his  teachers,  nor  where  they  re- 
sided ;  but  I  can  assure  you  in  this  re- 
spect Du  Barry  felt  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  floor  at  any  grand  party,  ball  or 
reception  in  this  country.  He  was 
quick-witted,  and  readily  adapted  him- 
self to  new  occasions ;  and  if  he  did 
commit  a  solecism  it  was  put  down  as 
all  right.  He  had  lived  seven  or  eight 
years  in  Europe,  and  ought  to  know  ! 


So  when  Mias  Digby  askec 
the  parties  in  New  York  com] 
those  he  had  attended  abro 
plied  without  hesitation,  '* 
strong  American  feelings,  I  a 
to  say,  very  favorably.  Wecei 
off  the  palm  in  the  beauty  of 
en.  If  I  might  be  allowed  i 
after  being  here  so  short 
should  say  there  is  too  much 
play,  with  too  little  regard  t 
refinement.  In  these,  I  thinl 
peans  are  in  advance  of  ua.'' 

"  But  then  they  have  had  i 
sand  years'  practice,  my  boy, 
ton  used  to  say  of  the  mumn 

These  words  were  uttered 
tone  by  a  short,  fat,  joUy-loo 
who  had  just  emerged  from 
room  and  was  now  standin{ 
Barry.  He  knew  both  the ; 
and  Miss  Digby,  and  being  o 
privileged  persons  whom  yo^ 
ly  meet  on  such  occasions,  ai 
question  and  answer,  had  jd 
conversation. 

"How  are  ye,  how  are  y< 
tinned,  nodding  to  each,  "  he 
well ;  perfect  jam  here  to-ni| 
twisting  his  short  fat  body  tl 
crowd,  he  disappeared. 

Du  Barry  was  annoyed  (st» 
mental  interruptions  are  anno 
so  far  from  manifesting  any  < 
laughed,  and  said,  "  I  think  '. 
has  not  changed  in  the  sligh' 
was  a  boy."  Miss  Digby  er 
opinion  that  she  never  could 
man,  and  in  a  short  time  tl 
conversation  was  resumed. 

It  took,  after  awhile,  a  rom 
.  .  .  • 

"You    are    engaged    for 
waltz  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  next  ?  " 

The  young  lady  consulted  1 

"  Yes." 

"  For  the  Lancers  ? " 

"  No." 

Virginia  Randall  was,  pe 
most  attractive  girl  present ; 
the  larger  number.  She  n 
glory  that  night,  with  her  3 
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kffdaareoiiiplezion,  her  large  gray  eyes, 
tad  dark  eydashes,  and  yellow  hair. 
A  perfectly  magnificent  creature,  Ells- 
wvth  thought  her.  It  made  the  blood 
dogle  in  hia  Teins,  as  he  saw  her  step 
on  the  floor  with  Graves.  There  was 
u  air  of  easy  assurance  that  evening 
itthui  rival,  which  he  had  never  wit- 
DOBed  before,  and  which  alarmed  him. 
Ooold  Virginia  be  trifling  with  him  ? 
Yery  likely.  After  waiting,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him  an  interminable  space  of  time, 
vhile  Qraves  still  monopolized  Miss 
SmdiU,  he  had  accosted  her  boldly  in 
tbe  presence  of  his  rival,  and  we  see 
with  what  success.  He  was  down  for 
^Lncera. 

QtaTes  was  greatly  content  on  that 
ooctaoD.  It  was  very  comfortable  to 
bokfed  by  such  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
attnetod  such  universal  admiration. 
He  was  particularly  delighted  to  have 
the  advantage  of  Ellsworth  on  this  oc- 
Ganon,  when  Ellsworth  in  every  other 
KMftA  leemed  always  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Besides,  I  must  not 
miileadyon,  Graves  loved  the  girl  as 
ouzch  u  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
oodj. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Da  Barry  and  Miss  Digby  had  sever- 
al times  passed  the  spot  where  Castle- 
toa  and  Mrs.  Delaine  were  ensconced. 
The  former  were  too  much  preoccupied 
to  notice  them.  But  nothing  escaped 
the  attention  of  Castleton^s  companion. 
She  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
She  did  not  mistake  Clara^s  absorbed 
>&d  mterested  look,  and  her  eyes  gloat- 
ed over  the  spectacle. 

The  next  time  they  passed  she  said, 
in  almost  a  whisper,  to  Castleton, 
'*Love,  they  say,  is  blind,  else  you 
would  be  convinced  of  what  every  body 
^  fally  comprehends,"  and  she  nod- 
ded toward  the  two. 

Castleton  started  to  his  feet.  He  was 
^^^yed  into  this  sudden  expression  of 
feeling.  **  I  do  not  care  to  converse  on 
^J8  topic,  madam,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  you  will  resume  your 
•^t,"  observed  the  lady  coldly,  "  and 
^t  exhibit  rudeness  in  return  for  the 
Qncere  interest  I  feel  in  you." 


Castleton  inrtantly  apologized,  and 
resumed  his  seat  He  had  lost  a  trick 
in  the  game  that  woman  (not  he)  was 
playing.  The  advice  he  had  given  to 
William  Holt  not  very  long  before  in 
regard  to  Virginia  Randall  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  own  case  was  be- 
coming quite  like  that  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  took  his  seat,  after 
begging  pardon  of  Mrs.  Delaine,  and 
then  remained  perfectly  silent 

^*  In  one  word,  tcU  me,"  said  the  latter 
in  a  tone  more  decided  and  vigorous 
than  she  had  before  used,  ^'  why  you 
are  angry  with  me." 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Castleton  was  in  the  toils.  He  had  be- 
trayed himself  by  his  sudden  move- 
ment, and  now  that  he  was  reseated, 
there  was  no  escape  for  him. 

*^  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  he  said 
at  last,  after  some  hesitation,  as  if  en- 
deavoring really  to  decide  whether  he 
was  or  not. 

"  I  believe  you,  for  you  are  incapable 
of  a  deception,"  returned  Mrs.  Delaine. 
*'  I  am  to  attribute  your  conduct  then 
to  emotion  of  another  kind.  It  is  as  I 
told  you.  You  love  Clara  Digby,  and 
Clara  Digby,"  she  paused  to  give  em« 
phasis  to  what  she  was  saying,  ^*  Clara 
Digby  loves  that  Du  Barry.     See  I " 

They  were  passing  again,  more  deep- 
ly engaged  than  ever.  Du  Barry  had 
got  on  his  most  fertile  subject — ^himself. 
He  was  speaking  of  his  return  to 
America,  and  was  remarking  that  he 
had  not  yet  decided  where  to  reside. 
He  did  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  New 
York.  It.  was  too  commercial.  He 
lowered  his  voice  and  continued.  "  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  regard  that  society  as 
aristocratic  which  can  be  drawn  togeth- 
er at  a  rich  stock-broker^s.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  standard  in  New 
York  but  money.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  so  it  seems  to  me." 

Clara  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this 
has  been  the  stereotyped  satire  of  poets, 
philosophers,  and  misanthropists  from 
the  earliest  record  down,  and  further 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  why  an    aristocracy  of 
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birth  is  any  better  than  an  aristocracy 
of  cash.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  impressed  with  what 
Du  Barry  was  saying. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  a  profession,"  he 
continued.  "  I  once  thought  of  the  law ; 
but  my  poor  friend  Castleton— don't 
you  think  he  has  changed  greatly  ? — 
quite  frightened  rae  from  it.  One  visit 
to  his  law  o£Sco  was  enough,  and  I  puid 
two  or  three.  No.  I  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  mere  parti- 
san. It  lowers  the  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  our  nature.  It  may  make  the 
mind  more  acute,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  comprehensive;  it  grows  narrower 
day  by  day." 

**  I  don't  think  that  can  be  so  with 
Mr.  Castleton,"  replied  Clara.  She  could 
not  help  saying  that  for  her  tried  friend. 

"You  would  not  perceive  it,  of 
course.  But  I  certainly  do,  when  we 
engage  in  any  philosophical  conversa- 
tion. No.  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer." 

**In  that  I  agree  with  you,"  eaid 
Clara,  satisfied  with  doing  justice  to 
Castleton.  "  It  does  seem  to  me  a  dis- 
agreeable profession." 

"  Belittling  to  man's  noblest  aspira- 
tions," said  Du  Barry. 

**  I  can  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Clara. 

*'  I  think  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
writing  for  the  present.  I  have  much 
that  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  country- 
men," remarked  Du  Barry,  with  an  air 
of  superb  egotism. 

'*  Oh,  I  hope  you  will.  I  do  think 
you  ought  to,"  said  Clara,  earnestly, 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  in  her  com- 
panion's face  with  enthusiasm. 

*'  Do  you — do  you,  really  think  so  ? 
then  I  am  decided." 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  they  again  passed  the  place 
where  Castleton  was  seated,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  his  companion  ex- 
claimed :  **  See  I " 

And  he  did  see.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  look  of  unqualified  in- 
terest which  was  on  Clara's  face,  nor 
the  satisfied  expression  which  marked 
the  countenance  of  Du  Barry. 


But  now  Castleton-s  presen 
had  returned.  The  period  < 
had  passed.  His  training  di 
self.  He  turned  toward  Mr 
and  smiling,  said  in  a  perfect 
tone :  "  A  very  interesting  pi 

"  You  think  so  ? " 

"  I  think  so."    He  remaii 
This  time  lie  had  taken  the  t 
Delaine  was  at  a  loss  how 
conversation.    Not  long  thoc 
was  fertile  in  expedient. 

She  appeared  to  be  reflecti 
ly.  At  last  she  spoke.  "  Mr. 
you  have  said  that  you  are 
with  me  for  what  I  have  dor 
however,  that  I  have  annoye 
I  am  very  sorry." 

*'  I  confess  that  your  remai 
a  little  extraordinary ;  but  1 1 
I  think  no  more  of  it."  Th 
tered  in  a  very  polite,  co 
way. 

*'  I  am  losing  ground,"  th 
lady  ;  "  I  will  regain  it"  " 
said  seemed  extraordinary,"  a 
"  it  is  because  the  interest  1 1 
is  extraordinary.  I  knew  I  \ 
what  you  might  think  unw; 
but  you  needed  that  some  c 
say  it,  and  whatever  you  m 
this  moment,  I  am  more  thi 
to  have  done  you  a  service 
roused  your  pride,  and  I  do  r 
you  will  humble  it  to  Miss  D 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  as  she  8] 
an  air  of  fashionable  indiffen 
subject,  giving  our  hero  no  oj 
to  reply.  At  the  same  momi 
the  €le{jan%  of  the  ball-room  a 
and  solicited  her  to  join  him. 
a  careless  bow  to  Castleton, 
soon  in  the  whirl.  She  danc 
time  without  intermission,  i 
appeared  (so  many  said)  so  J 
as  on  this  occasion. 

As  she  stepped  aside  for  a  i 
allow  a  friend  to  put  a  pin  \x 
which  showed  symptoms  of  g: 
she  encountered  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
come  in  to  look  about  for  a  fe 
(his  wife's  health  did  not  | 
going  to  parties)  and  pay  hi 
to — the  supper. 
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^Rep«iiiDg  damages ;  repairing  dam- 
ages eren  here,''  said  the  lawyer  good- 
humoredly.  **  Life  is  spent  in  repairing 
damages.'' 

'^Jusl  what  I  should  expect  to  hear 
from  such  a  gloomy  creature  as  you," 
returned  Mrs.  Delaine.  "  Why  don't  you 
look  on  the  bright  side,  and  say'  Life  is 
spent  in  beautifying,  beautifying  ? ' " 

"Appropriate,  very  appropriate  in 
joor  month,  my  dear  madam,"  and  the 
lawyer  passed  on.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  different  roonh,  glancing 
at  all  that  was  going  on.  He  discovered 
Clara  and  Du  Barry,  he  saw  Castleton, 
who  had  joined  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
and  was  chatting  with  them.  The  law- 
yer seemed  to  enjoy  his  little  excursion. 
He  made  his  own  reflections,  and  hav- 
ing partaken  moderately  in  the  supper 
room,  went  home. 

The  party  hadbroke  up. 

Castleton  did  not    encounter  Clara 

again.  Flushed  and  fevered,  he  took 

his  way  homeward. 

"It  is  all  over,"  he  said  to  himselfl 
^This  ends  the  dream  of  my  youth. 


Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  Chira  pre- 
fer Du  Barry  to  me  f  He  is  fresh  and 
buoyant,  while  I  am  already  yoked  to 
the  car.  Has  it  really  come  to  this  ?  Is 
that  woman  right  ?  Do  my  friends  be- 
gin to  sympathize  with  me  ?  Enough. 
I  will  ro  t  out  the  very  memory  of  this 
destroying  passion.  Henceforth  the 
world's  duties  claim  me." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  when  young 
men  are  disappointed  in  love,  they  are 
apt  suddenly  to  surrender  to  the  claims 
of  conscience  or  ambition — very  gener- 
ally the  latter.  Formerly,  in  such  cases, 
they  went  into  a  cloister  or  to  the  wars 
— to  court  oblivion  or  fame.  In  this 
less  turbulent  period,  they  turn  mission* 
aries,  or  enter  the  lists  to  seek  distinc- 
tion in  the  world's  af&drs. 

When  morning  came,  and  found  Cas- 
tleton once  more  in  his  daily  routine,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had 
been  too  fast.  Why  should  he  judge 
Clara  too  hastily.  Bo  hard  is  it  to  give 
up  an  object  which  is  dear  to  us.  So 
hard  to  abandon  hope  and  welcome 
what  seems  to  be  despair. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WILLIAM  HOLT  PK0P08BS  TO   REVOVC   FROM  THS  SIXTH  AYKSri. 


"Mother,  were  you  not  a  fashionable 
young  lady  before  you  were  married  ?  " 

**  I  believe  so." 

•TTou  were  considered  beautiful,too  ?  " 

**  Why,  William,  what  possesses  you 
to  ask  such  questions  ? "  Holt  contin- 
ued without  replying.  "  Father  was  a 
handsome  man,  was  he  not  ? " 

"Very  handsome." 

**  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  such  a 
f^pulsive-looking  creature." 

It  was  spoken  low,  in  soliloquy,  but 
Ws  mother  heard  it.  She  rose,  and 
SJ^ing  up  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about 
Wa  neck.  "  Nobody  looks  so  handsome 
to  me  as  my  own  boy,"  she  said,  and 
8^e  kissed  him  tenderly. 

"Other  folks  see  with  different  eyes," 
*^id  Holt  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  What  do  you  care,  my  son,  so  long 
^  you  know  how  you  seem  to  your 
another  ? " 


The  good  woman  forgot  to  make  id- 
lowance  for  feelings  which  spring  up  at 
Holt's  age. 

"  You  were  the  child  of  many  sor- 
rows," she  continued.  **You  know 
your  father  died  before  you  were  born." 
The  recollection  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  sat  down,  quite  overcome  by  it. 

Holt  did  not  stir.  He  looked  toward 
his  mother  gloomily.  He  was  in  one  of 
the  moods  which  occasionally  came 
over  him.     ' 

"I  met  unde  Lansing  to-day  in  the 
street,"  at  length  he  said  (a  bitter  em- 
phasis on  uncle).  "  He  does  not  know 
me.  One  of  these  d&js  he  will  know 
me.  When  I  am  as  rich  as  he  I  shall 
ask  him  why  he  treated  you  so." 

His  mother  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is  coming  quicker  than  you  think 
for.     The  first  of  January  will  do  it." 

"  Do  what  ?  "  asked  his  mother  faintly. 
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'*  Make  me  a  partner  in  the  house.** 

«  Really  ?  " 

'^  They  can't  get  on  without  me,  that 
is  it.  I  secured  the  patent  to-day.  My 
own  inycntion ;  I  never  told  you  about 
it  (he  began  to  speak  naturally  again) 
for  fear  it  might  fail,  but  it  is  all 
right." 

The  widow  left  her  seat  the  second 
time  and  stood  close  to  her  son.  It  was 
with  a  joyiiil  expression  now. 

*'I  thought  something  had  gone 
wrong,"  she  said,  "you  were  so 
strange." 

"  Mother,"  said  Holt  sadly,  "  when 
we  were  very  poor,  and  I  was'  doing  a 
boy's  work  in  the  fectory,  I  did  not 
think  how  I  looked,  or  if  I  did  think  I 
did  not  care.  Now,  when  we  have  all 
we  require,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  rich,  that  is,  if  I  live,  I  think 
continually  what  a  scarecrow  I  am." 

"  Oh,  William,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  in 
this  way.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  Provi- 
dence." 

An  impatient  expression  escaped 
Holt's  lips  at  this  allusion. 

"Are  you  not  content  with  your 
mother's  love  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  Content  I  'Hhe  exclaimed,  "  it  is  my 
life." 

Again  his  mother  kissed  him,  the 
tears  flowed  freely,  but  these  did  not 
spring  fVom  any  thing  unhappy,  only 
from  tenderness. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  house,"  said 
Holt." 

"  You  are !  " 

"Yes,  there  is  one  in  Thirty-ninth 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Madison  ave- 
nues. It  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
February." 

"  But  how  can  you  furnish  it  ? " 

"I  am  to  receive  a  sum  in  ready 
money  for  an  interest  in  my  patent." 

"  Indeed  I " 

"  It  is  a  handsome  house,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  and  the  neighborhood  is  fashion- 
able (lie  laid  a  peculiar  stress  on  the 
word),  and  your  uncle  Lansing  lives 
exactly  opposite." 

"  Oh,  William,  what  a  strange  boy 
you  are  I "  She  smiled,  nevertheless,  as 
if  she  were  quite  content. 


"  Here  it  is,"  said  Holt  He  drew 
forth  a  large  parchment,  which  hii 
mother  regarded  with  fond  eyes,  thoo^^ 
she  did  not  in  the  least  underBtud 
what  it  was. 

"  Is  that  a  patent  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  looked  at  it  curiously.  The  im- 
mense eagle  broad-spread  over  the 
"  United  States  of  America,"  the  name 
— "  William  Holt  "—and  the  large  seal 
particularly  attracted  her  attention. 

"And  ybu  never  told  me  a  word 
about  it,  William,"  she  said,  almost  re- 
proachfnlly. 

"  I  kept  the  secret  weU,  didn't  I!" 

"  Indeed  you  did." 

"  Mother  I " 

"  What,  my  son  ?  " 

They  were  sitting  very  close  to  each 
other,  looking  at  the  large  eagle. 

"Mother,  I  wish  father  could  ha-^^ 
seen  this." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  voice  bo  geD**^ 
that  you  would  have  thought  some  o^** 
else  was  speaking. 

The  widow  rested  her  face  on  t^^ 
son's  breast.  With  his  band  he  smoo'^^ 
ed  the  hair,  which,  still  glossy  a^^* 
beautiful,  was  parted  over  her  forehe*^ 
and — a  strange  thing  for  him — ^he  i«^ 
printed  a  kiss  on  it.  He  recovert^^ 
quickly,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  show  {^^ 
emotion. 

"  I  want  you  to  fUmish  the  house  ac^ 
cording  to  your  own  taste.  Borne  IbUr^ 
will  stare."  He  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  own  faahioo* 
"  Don't  spare  expense." 

nis  mood  changed  again.  "  Can't  yoa 
be  fashionable  again,  mother  ?  Do  yon 
remember  how  you  used  to  feel  when 
you  were  fashionable?  what  you  used 
to  do  ?  You  have  waited  a  great  while, 
haven't  you  ? " 

Something  absorbed  him.  I  think  he 
was  thinking  of  Virginia  Randall 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  soon  over. 

"  Mother,  you  used  to  know  a  good 
many  folks  here,  could  you  not  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  could,  if  I  were  situated 
so  as  to  do  so.  But  it  is  many  years 
since,  William,  a  great  many  years." 
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lid  yon  know  1 " 
nnmber.  Mrs.  Delorme  and  I 
r  intimate;  ahe  was  Mary 
We  were  very  fond  of  each 
le  used  to  come  and  see  me  at 
pfl  before  she  married.  And 
ued  to  write  me  for  a  long 
I  did  not  answer  her  letters.*' 


n 


se  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
[uaintance  on  equal  terms,  and 
wish  to  be  an  object  of  com- 

in  her  eyes." 
Don't  you  think  she  would 

see  you  ? " 

ould  be  delighted,  I  am  cer- 
irould  Mrs.  Decatur ;  she  was 
)lps ;  and  many  others  whom 
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me. 

■st-class,"  said  Holt,  smiling 

dass,  of  course,"  replied  his 
ith  a  pretty  touch  of  pride — 
ich  had  smouldered  without 
Qore  than  twenty  years,  now 
Dp  again. 

»u  know  the  Du  Barrys  ?  " 
Mrs.  Ferris  was  one  of  my 
es,  and  a  very  nice,  amiable 
as  never  very  intimate  with 
fh." 

yf  Du  Barry,  who  has  come 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  jackan- 
I  Holt. 

sed  to  like  him  at  school" 
;f  as  because  he  was  Castleton's 
have  no  faith  in  him." 
you  seen  him  ?  " 
"day  for  the  first  time.     He 
le,  and  began  like  the  rest  to 

izing — d " 

b  his  lip  to  prevent  the  impre- 
>m  escaping  in  his  mother's 

else  do  you  know  ? " 

great  many,  "William.  The 
ind  Lawrences  and  Dezings, 
10  many." 

iae  me,  mother,  you  will  culti- 
i  all  as  soon  as  your  house  is 
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)lt  gave  a  little  laugh.    It  was 


a  very  contented  one.  Alter  all  the 
years  of  privation  and  of  submission,  a 
glimpse  again  into  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant world  she  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  was  still  very  pleasant. 

"  Yes,  I  will  promise,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  **  if  you  will  make  me  a  prom- 
ise." 

"  What  ? " 

^^  Not  to  speak  any  more  about  your- 
self in  the  way  you  did  a  little  while 
ago." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  it.  Just  let 
me  have  my  own  way.  I  want  you  to 
live  in  a  new  house  tmd  have  every 
thing  fine,  sO  that  things  may  seem  as 
they  did  when  you  were  a  young  lady 
— ^that  is,  as  £Etr  as  they  can  seem  so.  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Tou  must  be  in  the  fashion.  I  shall  go 
on  in  the  old  way." 

"  William,  how  strange  you  talk." 

"  Now,  mother,  you  won't  oppose  me 
in  this,  will  you  ?  I  have  toiled  years 
to  compass  it.  Let  me  enjoy  seeing  you 
carry  it  out.V 

"  Indeed  you  shall,  my  son." 

*^  Well,  you  must  be  thinking  what 
your  furniture  shall  be ;  you  should  be- 
gin to  look  about  now.  When  the 
house  is  ready,  I  want  to  move  right 
into  it." 

He  took  his  hat.  "  I  am  going  out. 
I  shall  be  gone  an  hour." 

He  left  rather  abruptly,  but  it  was 
his  manner. 

His  mother  sat  in  a  maze  for  several 
minutes.  Bhe  could  scarcely  credit  this 
new  revelation.  Many  strange  fancies 
fiitted  through  her  mind.  Past  and 
Future  were  strangely  jumbleA.  She 
looked  sad,  then  she  smiled,  looked 
serious,  and  smiled  again.  Presently 
she  rose,  took  oS  her  widow's  cap, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  looked  in  the 
glass.  What  made  her  do  that  ?  Some- 
thing very  simple  and  innocent.  She 
only  wished  to  see  if  she  were  still  pre- 
sentable— wished  to  see  solely  for  her 
son's  sake. 

The  result  of  the  inspection,  I  im- 
agine, was  satisfactory. 
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THE  DEFECTS  OF  WOMEN,  AND  HOW  TO  REMEDY  THEM. 

[fROU   an    ENGLISH   POINT  OF  TIKW.] 


Education,  as  all  the  world  will  ad- 
mit, ought  to  have  two  ends.  It  ought 
to  develop  strength  and  to  supplement 
weakness.  What  is  good,  it  ought  to 
make  better,  and  what  is  wanting,  it 
ought  to  supply.  Some  principle  of 
this  kiud  practically  obtains  in  the 
education  of  boys.  Not  only  are  the 
strong  points  of  a  lad^s  abilities  and 
character  carefully  noted  tmd  afforded 
fair  fields  of  exercise,  but  his  deficien- 
cies also,  his  stupidity  in  one  or  other 
lino  of  study,  his  bodily  indolence  or 
awkwardness,  his  cowardly,  or  lying,  or 
cruel  propensities,  all  are  noticed  by  his 
tutors,  and  due  efforts  are  generally 
made  to  counteract  them. 

But  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  taking 
the  weaknesses  of  the  sex  on  the  whole, 
only  one  of  these  two  end*  of  education 
is  commonly  pursued.  The  peculiar 
gifts  of  women,  their  affectionateness, 
piety,  modesty,  and  conscientiousness, 
their  quick  apprehension  and  brilliance 
of  intuition,  their  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  natural  love  for  poetry,  music,  and 
all  things  beautiful, — ^all  these  qualities 
are  drawn  out  by  the  education  usually 
given  to  them,  to  the  very  utmost  of 
their  teacher's  power.  But  the  equally 
ordinary  defects  of  women,  their  bigot- 
ry and  superstition,  their  hastiness  and 
superficialness  of  judgment,  their  sloven- 
liness of  acquirement,  their  morbidness 
of  semtiment,  their  lack  of  sustained 
ardor  for  solid  study,  or  abstract 
thought,  all  these  deficiencies  are  usual- 
ly left  at  the  end  of  the  most  elaborate 
female  education,  very  much  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  it  would  appear,  that  while 
every  defect  in  a  man  is  more  or  less 
curable,  in  a  woman  it  is  hopeless  of 
remedy. 

I  will  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  anomaly  too  deeply.  Perhaps  its 
origin  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature.    Perhaps  the  as- 


sociation of  the  ideas  of  what  we  most 
love  in  women,  with  so  many  of  wom- 
en\s  weaknesses,  has  endeared  the  weak- 
nesses themselves,  even  as  Dogald  Star- 
art  said,  that  the  silliest  custom  ud 
wildest  belief  which  had  once  been  as- 
sociated with  our  rdigiou,  became  dear 
and  venerable  in  our  eyes.  In  any  case, 
the  true  faith  in  womanhood  must  needs 
include  the  conviction  that  the  weak- 
nesses, physical,  moral  and  intellectoal, 
so  often  attached  to  it,  cannot  truly  be 
an  integral  part  thereof,  and  that,  to 
relieve  it  from  them,  would  not  be  to 
take  aught  from  its  beauty  and  its 
charm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
them.  Pulling  away  the  ivy  from  the 
tree,  is  only  destroying  the  parasite, 
and  leaving  the  elm  or  the  chestDot  to 
become  a  grander  elm,  or  more  leafy 
chestnut. 

But    before   pursuing   this   line  of 
thought   to    the  definite  method^  hf 
which  feminine  weaknesses  of  body  and 
mind  may  best  be  cured,  it  is  needAJ 
to  meet,  at  the  outset,  an   argument 
which,  whether  plainly  expressed  or 
silently  understood,  actually  bars  thia 
whole  road  of  progress  in  the  feelings 
of  thousands.      Like  Bunyan'a  ApoU- 
yon,  it  *^  straddles  all  across  the  way  of 
life  "  to  women.  Briefly,  it  is  this :  The 
end  and  aim  of  a  woman's  life  is  to  be 
beloved  by  a  man.    But  men  love  tlie 
weakness  of  a  woman  rather  more  than 
her    strength.      As    Coleridge    says: 
"Every  man  would    desire  rather  to 
have  an  Ophelia  for  a  wife  than  a  Pw- 
tia.     Therefore  it  is  vain  to   seek  to 
banish  feminine  weaknesses,  for,  by  so 
doing,  we  are  depriving  the  spider  of 
its  thread." 

Now,  to  this  very  simple  syllogi^ 
we  have  two  answers :  The  first  is,  that 
if  some  men,  and  even  a  majority  of 
men,  prefer  a  colorless  Ophelia  to  the 
rich,  brave  nature  of  Portia,  yet  the  one 
man  who  prefers  Portia  is  a  million 
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tJiDM  more  worthy  of  loye,  and  more 
qnglified  to  make  a  wife  happy  than  the 
nioety  and  nine  who  prefer  Ophelia. 
Secondly  (and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose), we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
no  outward  gain  whatever  (among 
which  happy  marriages  may  be  reckon- 
ed highest)  is  equal  in  value  to  the  in- 
ward gain  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
fiune,  a  highly-trained  intellect,  a  calm 
nuon,  a  wealthy  memory,  well-ordered 
puBions,  and  a  heart  lifted  to  the  love 
of  all  things  good  and  holy.  Take  the 
nost  fortunate  wife  and  mother,  and 
nqppose  her  to  be  ignorant,  mean,  silly, 
ind  foil  of  pitiful  vanities  and  ambi- 
tions, a^  prey  to  her  own  temper  and 
jeiloofiies,  and  with  no  interests  above 
her  dress,  her  squabbles  with  her  serv- 
ants ind  gossip  of  her  neighbor's  mis- 
deeds; and  take,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
simple  and  solitary  woman,  with  the 
qiudities  of  head  and  heart  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  a  truly  educated  hu- 
man being.  Can  any  ratioi^al  creature 
doubt  which  of  these  is  the  one  wLich 
most  nearly  fulfils  the  Creator's  pur- 
pose! Nay,  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
lowest  ground, — which  of  these  is  sim- 
ply the  happier  of  the  two  ?  Solomon's 
piOTerb  of  **  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith,"  might  be  parodied, 
** Better  is  a  solitary  life  where  wisdom 
ifl^than  a  house  full  of  children  and  folly 
therewith." 

Half  the  weaknesses  of  women  are 
the  lesolts  of  that  imperfect  physical 
healCh  and  vigor,  that  petite  sante  to 
which  their  habits  commonly  consign 
them  from  childhood,  and  which,  also, 
they  bherit  from  valetudinarian  moth- 
era.    The  other  half  of  women's  weak- 
nesses appear  to  be  only  the  natural 
complements  of  their  best  qualities.    I 
shall  speak  of  the  first  of  the  classes 
in  the  present  paper. 

The  influence  of  the  body  over  the 
mind  is  an  old  topic  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget  in  these  days,  when  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  is  so  much  in 
TOgue  than  the  words  for  "  students," 
"undergraduates,"  &c.,  rather  call  up 
visions  of  young  athletes  laboring  with 


oar  and  cricket-bats  and  velocipedes, 
than  of  pale  scholars  *^  consuming  the 
midnight  oil,"  and, 

"With  blinded  eje-dght  poring  orer  miscnblo 
books.*' 

Young  women  also  are  beginning  (es- 
pecially, I  believe,  in  America)  to  use 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  distinctly  to 
aim  at  physical  agility.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  however  good  and  wholesome 
such  exercises  may  be,  their  occasional 
use  can  never  make  a  thoroughly  healthy 
woman.  It  is  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  which  need  to  be  spent  healthful- 
ly ;  not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four  in 
a  gymnasium,  and  the  rest  sitting  in 
over-heated  rooms,  or  walking  in  thin 
shoes  on  cold  pavements,  or  eating  rub- 
bish of  sweets  and  pickles  and  hot 
cakes  and  pastry, — or  last,  and  worse, 
screwing  up  the  chest  and  heart  and  s.^ 
organs  of  digestion  in  tightly-laced  ^  * 
clothes.  If  one  of  the  fair,  fragile  lilies  ^/ 
of  the  valley  to  be  met  with  in  every 
drawing-room,  were  once  to  be  able  to 
exchange  with  some  strong,  upright 
Solomon-lily  of  a  country  girl,  and 
knew  the  sensations  of  hope  and  pleas- 
ure, pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  leing^ 
which  belongs  to  our  nature,  as  God 
has  meant  it  to  be,  we  believe  that  the 
enchantments  (whatever  they  may  be) 
of  pinched  dresses  and  unwholesome 
food  and  late  hours  and  hot  rooms 
would  disappear,  and  the  millionaire's 
daughter  of  London  or  New  York 
would  say  to  the  Devonshire  dairy- 
maid«  going  forth  among  the  buttercups 
to  milk  her  cows :  "  Let  me  exchange 
with  you." 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  state  of  things  which  makes  the  whole 
upper  class  of  one  sex, — the  sex  which  is 
least  exposed  to  toil  or  disease — very 
little  better  than  the  inmates  of  a  con- 
valescent home.  Few  ladies  are  able  to 
do  any  real  work  of  head  or  limb  for  a 
few  weeks  consecutively  without  break- 
ing down  deplorably.  The  chance  of  a 
wetting  in  a  shower,  which  ought  to 
hurt  them  no  more  than  it  hurts  the 
daisies,  is  a  serious  source  of  alarm  to 
their  Iriends.  This  state  of  things  can- 
not be  remedied  in  one  generation ;  but 
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it  win  neyer  be  remedied  at  all  by  a 
few  faflhionable  calisthenics.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  give  a  few  definite  hints 
as  to  female  habits,  which,  I  fear,  will 
shock  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
which  are  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  probably  the  healthiest  of  all  the 
conditions  of  young  womanhood—that 
of  an  English  country  gentleman's 
daughter  ? 

First,  for  sleep.  Women  don't  go  to 
bed  early  enough.  The  habit  of  getting 
to  ileep  by  eleven  o'clock  (of  course  with 
occasional  exceptions)  is  absolutely  in- 
valuable to  vigor,  freshness  and  eye- 
sight. Do  you  desire  to  wear  spectacles 
ten  years  sooner  than  you  need  f  Then 
sit  up  in  a  glare  of  light,  or  read  novels 
till  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  and  you 
will  amply  secure  your  end. 

Secondly,  for  food.  There  are  a  few 
women  who  eat  too  much,  a  good  many 
more  who  eat  imwholesome  things, 
such  as  hot  cakes,  pastry,  sand  pickles 
in  excess.  But  the  typical  feminine  de- 
fect is  eating  too  little  solid  food  and 
drinking  only  water  or  tea,  whereby  the 
heathful  appetite  is  spoiled.  Dyspepsia, 
and  all  its  miserable  train  of  evils,  lack 
of  sound  muscular  energy,  and  the 
habit  of  falling  back  on  nervous  excite- 
ment, for  want  of  natural  strength,  are 
the  inevitable  results.  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  wom- 
en, if  they  were  more  as  men  are  sensi- 
ble of  imperious  hunger  and  thirst  and 
desire  for  sleep ;  and  less  able  to  draw 
on  their  nervous  capital,  when  their 
daily  income  of  strength  is  exhausted. 
Those  who  resemble  steam-engines, 
which  stop  when  the  tvLel  is  exhausted, 
are  safer  by  far  than  those  who  resemble 
thorough-bred  horses,  to  be  spurred  by 
the  dominant  will,  till  the  last  gasp. 

If  instead  of  checking  the  appetites 
of  girls,  and  causing  them  to  dwindle 
into  what  vulgar  people  consider  '*  gen- 
teel "  proportions  we  were  to  treat  defec- 
tive table-duty  not  as  a  feminine  grace, 
but  as  a  disagreeable  ghoul-like  phe- 
nomenon, we  should  see  a  considerable 
increase  in  womanly  strength  in  the 
next  generation.  Perhaps  we  should 
also  see  a  little  too  much  of  beauty 


afteJT  the  £sulhion  <^lC<m>coo. 
thome  has  had  his  good  jol 
the  obese  dames  of  commeic 
pool.  But  with  its  many  evil 
surdities  it  may  be  questionet 
some  pounds  of  superfluooi 
matter  be  not,  on  the  whole,  a 
er  burden  than  a  perpetual  p 
side. 

Then  for  exercise.  Nobody 
dies — or  gentlemen  either,  for 
ter, — ^to  train  like  pugiliata.  < 
sorts  of  strength,  muscular  stn 
brain  strength,  it  is  the  lattei 
concerns  women  to  obtain  in  t 
country.  But  the  training  fo 
of  brain,  for  sustained  power 
work,  includes  a  certain,  altl 
ondary,  degree  of  muscular  tra: 
To  gain  the  mens  sana  we  mus 
earpore  sana.  What  a  miseral: 
that  of  a  man,  of  great,  perb; 
ish,  mental  activity,  who  has  a 
ed  hoards  of  learning  and  ; 
generous  aspirations,  but  who 
chest  and  drooping  and  rouiu 
ders,  sunken  checks  and  o 
eyes,  betray  that  the  fleshy  p< 
which  his  soul  is  standing  is  < 
beneath  him  I  How  almost  i 
such  a  man's  thoughts  come  1 
tured  with  sickliness !  How 
of  judgment  he  is  apt  to  lack 
be  carried  away  by  prejudice, 
moral  energy  on  trifles,  to  i 
common  principles  which  det< 
action  of  health v  human  natn 
have  no  perspective  in  his  yj 
relative  importance  of  thin^ 
little  evenness  and  general  c 
there  is  between  the  various  ; 
his  mind  and  will,  how  apt  h 
carried  away  by  some  fanta 
sion,  religious  philosophy,  < 
sanitary  and  therapeutic  I 
these  things  and  deplore  them 
tional  failures  when  we  see  t 
man.  But  when  we  find  thei 
much  more  frequently !)  in 
why  do  we  not  attribute  th 
same  cause  of  unequal  develc 
mind  and  body ;  but  on  the 
take  them  for  granted  as  weal 
herent  in   the  feminine  nat 
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feet  woman  nobly  planned  "  ia 
9  erochety  and  credulous  and 
ed  and  rehement  about  trifles 
rell-oonstituted  man.  Some  one 
1  that  the  belief  in  the  gloomier 
8  of  theology  was  inseparable 
>ad  liyer.  It  would  be  curious 
a  statistical  records  of  the  pro- 
between  dyspepsia,  headaches, 
sing,  and  narrow  chests,  on  the 
],  and  on  the  other  the  belief  in 
ollies  and  the  general  instability 
iGter  and  temper  which  haye 
)men  for  ages  the  butt  of  mas- 
rnicism  and  the  emblems  with 
8  of 

L^aixra  che  tromola 
Tnt  fronda  e  fronda 
£  Ponda  che  monnora 
Tra  sponda  e  sponda. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  greatest 
rnents  of  the  age,  the  admission 
A  into  the  medical  profession, 
tiie  course  of  a  generation  or 
much  to  strengthen  women's 
f  first  teaching  them  to  strength- 
bodies. 

98  is,  no  more  than  food,  a 
be  taken  and  profited  by  vi  et 
rhe  child  who  should  be  com- 
ery  day  to  swallow  a  breakfast 
nner  composed  of  objects  did- 
X)  it,  would  never  be  expected 
lane  person  to  thrive  thereon, 
i  often  assumed  that  the  same 
obtain  all  the  benefit  of  exer- 
iliged  to  walk  solenmly  up  and 
errace  for  so  many  hours,  or  to 
lumb-bells  and  perform  calis- 
8rcises  in  her  dull  school  room, 
rcise,  especially  in  youth,  must 
i  exercise  spontaneously  taken, 
medicine,  but  with  the  eager- 
natural  appetite.  Romping 
childhood — puss  in  the  comer, 
a^s  bufif,  and  all  the  delightful 
s  on  Prisoner's  Base,  French 
lish,  Petits  Pacquets,  and  Bat- 
-and  all  with  screaming  per- 
l  libitum  are  for  indoors.  Out 
;  Gome  Hunt  the  Hare,  and 
.  Seek,  and  hoop,  and  ball,  and 
nd  kite-flying,  and  above  all 
ised  thing,   "  Playing  in    the 


Hay."  Are  these  all  ^dreadfoUy  nn- 
lady-like,"  and  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tom-boys  ?  Never  believe  a 
word  of  itl  The  most  high-bred  of 
women  have  been  the  most  £ree  and 
joyous  of  children.  Then  come  a  little 
later,  or  almost  as  soon,  the  two  great 
exercises  of  ladies,  whereby  more  health 
and  vigor  can  be  gained  by  ladies  than 
in  an  other  way,  namely,  gardening  and 
riding.  Oh  1  fathers  of  daughters  who 
will  by-and-by  ask  you  to  spend  thou- 
sands in  paying  their  milliners'  bills, 
taking  them  to  fashionable  resorts,  and 
giving  them  rich  settlements ;  will  you 
not  spare  a  few  tens  or  hundreds,  to 
give  them  the  scrap  of  garden,  or  the 
rough  pony  which  will  secure  for  them 
health  and  bloom  and  years  of  strength 
and  life  which  all  your  thousands  can 
not  buy  a  icw  years  hence.  Of  all  the 
penny- wise  pound-foolish  policies  in  the 
world  is  that  which  grudges  the  girl  of 
fourteen  her  pony  or  her  half  rood  of 
ground,  and  lavishes  on  her,  four  years 
afterwards,  silks  and  jewels,  and  all  the 
costly  appurtenances  of  fashionable  life. 
How  is  it  that  Harriet  Hosmer  has  be- 
come the  woman  of  whom  America  is 
so  proud,  England  so  fond?  Because 
her  father  taught  her  to  ride  and  shoot 
before  Qibson  taught  her  to  model 
"  Sleeping  Fawns ; "  because  she  pos* 
sesses  physical  strength,  energy,  and 
joyous  animal  spirits,  such  as  >Yin  every 
prize,  and  charm  every  heart. 

Where  does  this  topic  of  Exercise 
lead  us  ?  Inevitably  to  that  of  dress, 
which  in  the  case  of  women  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  exercise. 

To  advise  a  young  lady  to  dress  her- 
self with  any  serious  eccentricity  from 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  her  day  and 
class,  is  to  advise  her  to  incur  a  penalty 
which  may  very  probably  be  the  wreck 
of  her  whole  life's  happiness.  A  girl 
begins,  perhaps,  with  some  moderate 
and  really  rational  piece  of  originality ; 
but  it  makes  her  look  ^*  odd."  She  is 
less  welcome  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
her  friends,  and  less  comfortable  when 
she  is  there.  Men  sneer  at  her,  and  per- 
haps allow  themselves  coarse  jokes  at 
her  expense.    Women  are  so  busy  de- 
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fending  her  little  eccentricity,  that  they 
have  no  time  left  to  estimate  her  poai- 
tive  merits.  She  is  like  Gibson^s  tinted 
Venus.  Every  stupid  spectator  criti- 
cises the  tint,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
thinks  at  all  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
statue.  By-and-by  the  eccentricities  of 
our  friend  are  a  little  exercised.  She 
cannot  abandon  them  without  a  vast 
humiliation  and  confession  that  she  was 
wrong ;  and  as  she  is  already  singular, 
she  may  as  well  be  wholly  so.  "  In  for 
a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  Unless  she 
be  more  than  mortal,  she  soon  feels  a 
little  isolated,  and  shrinks  from  society. 
Then  she  is  annoyed  in  the  streets.  The 
woman  who  stands  this,  and  feels  no 
cynicism  growing  up,  and  remains  sweet 
and  good-humored  and  gentle  and  ten- 
der through  lite  under  such  circum 
stances,  is  very  little  short  of  a  saint 
She  has  secured  for  herself  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  virtues  are  most 
difficult,  almost  unattainable;  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  comfortable  hat, 
a  shorter  skirt,  or  a  stronger  pair  of 
boots.  To  any  one  who  regards  the 
matter  coolly  "  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle." 

But  it  is  only  the  fault  of  public 
opinion  that  any  penalties  at  all  fol- 
low innovations  in  themselves  sensi- 
ble and  modest.  To  train  this  public 
opinion  by  degrees,  to  bear  with  more 
variations  of  costume,  and  especially  to 
insist  upon  the  principle  of  fitness  as 
the  first  requisite  of  beauty,  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  sensible  women.  Can 
any  thing  be  in  worse  taste  than  to 
wear  clothes  by  which  our  natural 
movements  are  impeded  and  our  pur- 
poses, of  whatever  sort,  thwarted  by 
our  own  habiliments.  It  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  barbaric,  like  a  Chinese 
woman's  foot,  to  load  ourselves  with 
long,  trailing  skirts,  when  we  wish  to 
take  a  brisk  walk,  or  to  run  up  and 
down-stairs.  To  wear  bonnets  which 
give  no  shude  to  the  eyes,  under  a  sum- 
mer sun,  and  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  imperfect  aid  of  a  parasol  at 
every  moment,  is  another  fieJlacy  of 
taste.  Still  worse  is  the  folly  of  pinch- 
ing the  feet  into  thin,  tight  boots,  which 


permit  of  fatal  damp  and  chil 
feet,  and  cramp  the  limb  into  i 
little  wedge  of  flesh,  with  the  c 
extremities  crunched  up  under 
one  modem  European  lady's  in  1 
dred  could  be  looked  at  if  plac 
antique  sandal.  It  is  certainly 
eesthetic  gain  to  lose  the  beaut 
human  limb  to  improve  the  ele^ 
the  shoemaker's  manufacture, 
of  all,  an  evil  for  which  no  wi 
be  found  strong  enough,  is  the 
women's  stays.  Why  Ameri< 
European  women  are  tormei 
these  abominable  machines,  wl 
lithesome  women  of  the  Ea 
never  borne,  it  is  hard  to  ima^ 
we  desired  to  find  a  type  of  ^ 
weakness,  moral  and  physical, : 
and  its  effect,  we  could  hit  on  r 
emblem  than  a  pair  of  stays. 

So  much  for  food,  exercise,  ai 
These  being  all  made  wholcsc 
health  of  women  would  undout 
a  generation  be  greatly  impro 
would  yet  remain,  however,  for 
find  sources  of  definite  employn 
interest  in  life.  There  is  no  su< 
as  perfectly  idle  health,  or 
health  without  hope.  Lives  wh 
no  aim  beyond  the  amusemen 
hour,  are  inevitably,  after  the  fi 
of  youth,  valetudinarian  lives. 

Women  occupy  themselves  w 
own  sensations,  and  quack  the 
and  fix  their  thoughts  on  one  • 
another,  in  the  way  Sir  Hen 
land  says,  can  bring  disease  i 
soundest  part  of  the  body  ;  an< 
cause  they  are  idle.  There  is  j 
form  of  chronic  headache  whicl 
fancied  I  could  always  trace  to  1 
ence  of  a  despotic  husband,  whc 
his  wife's  energies  and  playfuln 
boy  crushes  a  butterfly  in  hi 
There  must  be  work,  and  there 
freedom  for  women,  if  they  are 
be  really  healthful  beings. 

If  the  weaknesses  of  women 
arise  of  imperfect  bodil>  heal 
removed  by  better  systems  of  c 
exercise,  and  hopeful  employmei 
tained  for  generations,  what  wei 
would  remain  ?    I  believe  ther 
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eyond  those  which  may  be 
fts  the  '*  defects  of  their  quail- 
complimentary  colors  of  their 
erits.  Women  are  capable  of 
intense  personal  affection, 
Ihey  are  liable  to  neglect  ab- 
iciples,  and  regard  pe:  sons  too 
jr.  Women  are  tender-hearted 
ful,  therefore  stem  justice  and 
laye  less  than  due  honor  at 
Is.  Women  have  brilliant  in- 
)ower8,  and  think  with  great 

Therefore  slow  processes  of 

are  distasteful  to  them,  and 
ments  are  hasty  and  often  er- 
All  these,  and  simdry  weak- 
ndes,  are  easily  explicable, 
irremediable?    Surely  not  at 

also  have  the  *' defects  of 
ities."  They  are  strong,  and 
x>ngh ;  re^solute,  and  therefore 
rt;  slow  of  judgment,  and 
id;  prone  to  exact  justice  and 
,  and  to  forget  mercy  and 
We  do  not  take  it  for  granted 

cannot  become  gentle  and 
tied  and  tender-hearted,  be- 
opposite  faults  are  well-nigh 
'  them.  Still  less  do  we  cry 
they  will  "  lose  some  of  the 
their  sex,"  and  become  effemi- 
ase  they  correct  their  defects, 
lese  corrections  can  best  be 
he  education  of  females,  and 
en,  whom  we  will  suppose 
dowcd  with  sound  bodily 
1  add  thereto  the  mental  and 
:b  and  graces  in  which  they 
'ficient,  belongs  to  the  gcner- 
of  paidcutics^  and  of  this,  for 
t,  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

briefly.  But  to  recognize 
jrror  lies  is  already  half  way 
it ;  or  if  the  educators  of 
nen  will  look  straight  in  the 
defects  to  which  they  are 
1  instead  of  taking  them  as 
'  course,  set  about  resolutely 

them,  I  believe  the  battle  is 

lings  of  both  sexes  are,  of 
rravated  by  the  common  sys- 
.cating  them  entirely  apart.  In 
clusivoly  for  boys,  and  schools 


exclasively  for  giils,  mascoline  and 
feminine  filings,  coarseness  and  cmelty, 
on  one  side,  pettiness  and  onveracity  on 
the  other,  may  be  studied  in  typical  per* 
fection.  It  is  not  for  one  who  has  not 
visited  America,  where  alone  the  system 
of  joint  education  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
to  decide  whether  it  involve  evils  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  outweigh  even  the 
fostering  of  such  faults.  I  can  only  say 
the  proof  of  mischief  need  to  be  very 
clear  and  very  serious  indeed,  to  torn 
such  a  balance. 

But  supposing  girls  to  be  educated  at 
their  homes  or  in  schools  for  their  own 
sex  only,  there  is  yet  something  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remedying  their 
characteristic  defects.  Let  it  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  canon :  "  Where 
the  wall  bulges,  build  the  buttress." 
Women  have  a  tendency  to  haste,  inex- 
actitude and  slovenliness  of  acquirement. 
Therefore,  instead  of  hurrying  them 
from  task  to  task,  they  ought  to  be 
gently,  but  firmly,  held  to  the  same  as 
long  as  reason  may  justify,  and  instead 
of  many  lessons  imperfectly  learned, 
they  ought  to  have  a  few  thoroughly 
acquired.  Actual  pedantry  of  precision 
is  a  better  error  in  teaching  a  girl  than 
the  miserable  eye-service  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  -power  of  sus- 
tained concentration  of  thought,  on 
which  all  high-class  mental  work  de- 
pends, is  a  more  precious  acquirement 
than  a  mountain  of  facts  heaped  upon 
the  memory. 

Again,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
studies  peculiarly  calculated  to  train 
the  reasoning  powers.  These,  with  the 
usual  perversity  attending  the  treatment 
of  women,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
ordinary  female  curriculum  altogether. 
Logic,  algebra,  above  all  geometry,  by 
itself  a  grand  education,  are  precisely 
the  natural  mental  exercises  which  girls 
require,  and  precisely  the  things  they 
are  most  rarely  taught.  Languages, 
learned  as  boys  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
might  have  gone  some  way  to  supply 
their  place.  But  girls  are  commonly 
taught  French,  German,  and  Italian  in 
a  way  very  serviceable  for  foreign  travel, 
but  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  mental  training. 
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History,  too,  which  might  be  bo  noble 
a  stady,  what  a  poor,  meagre  thing  it  is, 
as  taught  commonly  to  girls;  a  mere 
dry  digest  of  dates  and  dynasties.  Be- 
tween the  genuine  old  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon,  Liyy  and  Tacitus, 
and  the  compilations  given  to  school- 
girls, there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween a  liring  man  and  a  mummy. 
There  is  no  real  knowledge  of  human 
life  and  nature  to  be  obtained  from  such 
dry  dust  of  the  ages. 

And  while  the  studies  which  women 
most  need  to  correct  their  weak  pro- 
clivities are  commonly  denied  to  them, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  over-work- 
ed with  wretched  attempts  to  acquire  a 
multitude  of  things  rather  calculated, 
than  otherwise,  to  increase  their  defects. 
Real  art,  real  music,  real  painting,  real 
sculpture — are  magnificent  gifts  and 
graces— noble  educations  for  both  mind 
and  heart.  But  the  mock-music,  mock- 
drawing  and  painting  of  young  ladies, 
to  whom  the  simple  ground-work,  not 
to  speak  of  the  meaning  and  grandeur 
of  their  art,  has  never  for  an  instant 
been  revealed^-can  they  be  called  ele- 
ments of  education  ?  They  are  elements 
of  nothing  but  pretentiousness  and  false 
ta^.  Few  things  make  memDre  proud 
than  to  see  real  artist-women  like  Jenny 
Lind  and  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Henriette  Brown.  Few 
things  make  me  more  ashamed  than  to 
hear  nine  lady  musicians  out  of  ten 
murdering  music  over  their  pianos,  and 
travestying  painting  at  their  easels. 
Let  any  spark  of  real  genius  for  art  be 
nourished  and  formed  to  the  uttermost, 
and  let  the  most  thorough  training  be 
given  wherever  Art  is  studied  at  all. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  done 
with  this  stupid  farce  of  assuming  that 
every  school-girl  is  an  embryo  St  Ce- 
cilia and  a  Raphael  in  petticoats.  After 
all,  even  in  the  matter  of  agreeability  in 
society,  the  one  gift  which  is  worth  all 
others  together,  is  the  power  of  conver- 
sation, the  power  which  is  the  sum  of 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  a  well-cul- 
tivated mind.  This  is  the  gift  which 
survives  when  beauty  fades,  and  sweet 
voices  crack,  and  eyesight  fails  over  the 


picture  or  the  modeL  This  is  1 
on  which  nearly  all  women  p 
fall  back  by  the  time  they  a 
yean  of  age,  and  which  n 
French  grander  dame%  of  the  o 
more  truly  Queens  of  Society  • 
and  eighty,  than  any  young  h 
eighteen  may  claim  to  be  now. 
Finally,  there  is  the  greatest 
of  alL  How  are  the  moral  w 
of  girls  to  be  cured  ?  I  shoulc 
the  first  step  is  already  made  fl 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  tl 
of  which  I  speak  are  defects, 
mere  little  womanly  pecJics  mig 
they  are  faults  to  be  deph 
cured,  not  charms  to  be  cherii 
admired.  What  are  these 
qualities  then,  which  in  a  boy 
on  with  consternation,  and  i 
with  indifference,  if  not  with 
tlon  ?  I  believe  they  may  bs 
^up  by  calling  them  the  Sert 
the  propensities  to  cowardice,  i 
prevarication,  and  flattery,  w 
the  natural  products  alike  in : 
female,  black  or  white  skins,  i 
dition  of  prolonged  puerile  c 
dependence.  Women  are  not 
civilized  countries,  but  in  aim* 
important  respect  they  are  w 
their  lives.  The  tutelage  whii 
fitting  at  fifteen,  weighs  on  the 
ly  at  fifty ;  and  when  the  youtb 
into  the  freedom  of  manhood, 
passes  into  a  condition  where 
pends  on  the  character  of  her 
whether  she  be  not  more  com] 
pupilage  than  ever  she  wai 
school-room.  Till  women  poi 
full  civil  and  political  rights 
human  beings,  so  long  the  ten 
the  faults  of  those  men  who  an 
rily  deprived  of  such  rights 
found  in  them.  All  this,  ol 
would  be  accounted  a  mere  i 
written  of  Negroes  or  Celts  or '. 
When  will  Englishmen  and  A 
recognize  that  there  is  nothinj 
speciality  of  a  woman^s  nature 
the  moral  poison  of  bondag 
some  to  her,  while  it  is  dead! 
stronger-nerved  and  heavie] 
companion  ? 
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But  even  before  we  can  hope  to  see 
the  condition  of  a  thorougbly  healthy 
womanhood  opened  by  the  admission 
of  women  to  full  civil  and  political 
equality  with  men,  there  is  yet  some- 
t^ng  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  limit- 
ing it,  not   of  wholly  correcting   the 
moral  defects  to  which  they  are  most 
liable.     What  is  the  principle  which  in 
idlrDurtured  boys  acts  as  a  sort  of 
outer  fence  against  deceit  and  coward- 
ice!   It  is  the  principle  of  Jionor^  the 
BBotiment  which  bears  the  relation  to 
oounge  and  truth,  which  modesty  does 
to  chastity.    Certain  evils  ought  never 
to  present  themselves  to  an  educated 
mind  in  the  form  of  temptation  at  all ; 
they  ought  to  be  repulsive  and  obnox- 
ioTia  to  the  whole  nature ;  inadmissible 
eren  is  thought.  A  boy  feels  this  about 
biaenas  and  lying ;  and  a  girl  about 
other  ems.     The  boy  is  half  lost,  to 
whom  it  occurs  as  a  possible  thing  to 
do  to  run  away  from  fight  or  to  cheat ; 
the  girl  is  half  lost  who  listens  without 
ind^tion  to  a  declaration  of  unlawful 
loTe.  But  why  cannot  the  two  share 
each  other's  sense  of  honor  ?     Above 
all,  wty  does  not  the  girl  look  on  cow- 
udioe  and  lies  as  impossibU  things ;  ac- 
tions which  present    to  her  mind  no 
kmd  of  temptation,  but  only  disgust. 
Sordy  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  edacate  girls  to  feci  in  this  way  ? 
Physical  courage  of  an  active  sort  is 
nrely  required  from  women ;  and  strange 
to  lay,  where  it  ig  asked  for,  it  is  gener- 
ally found.      But  the  habitual    timid 
frame  of  mind,  and  (it  is  needless  to 
»dd)  the  affectation  of  timidity  beyond 
what  is  really  experienced,  is  the  per- 
manent disgrace  of  women.    Still  worse 
is  that  duplicity  of  language,  that  inac- 
cniacy  of  description,  vehement  asser- 
tion of  ur certain  facts,  and  wheedling 
flattery  which  in  too  many  women,  if  it 
Beyer  reaches  a  perfect  lie,  at  least  be- 
trays habitual  mcndaciousncss.  Straight- 
forward truth  is  the  chastity  of  the 
Kpa.    To  call  a  character  pure  which  is 
tidnted  by  the  habitual  utterance  of  false- 
hood is  as  monstrous  as  to  call  a  man 
sober  who  dnigs  himself  with  opium. 
Is  it  not    a    miserable  thing  that  it 
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should  be  so  striking  a  eight  that  we 
should  always  notice  it  when  a^  woman 
is  al>8olutely  veracious;  and  endowed 
with  that  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  leonine 
honesty  of  nature  which  is  the  nobler 
part  of  courage  ?  But  the  vices  of  the 
weak  and  subjugated  are  not  to  be_ 
effaced  in  a  generation.  Professor 
Tyndal  tells  us  that  every  time  a  wom- 
an fondles  a  child  she  impresses  on  the 
molecules  of  her  brain  a  tendency  to 
baby-love,  which  she  will  transmit  to 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter's 
daughters.  How  often,  I  marvel,  look- 
ing back  through  our  female  ancestry 
for  a  thousand  years,  should  we  have 
seen  our  mothers  not  only  impressing 
baby-love  on  their  brains  by  caresses, 
but  compelled  to  impress  also  fear  and 
dissimulation  by  fierce  words,  and  des- 
potic rules  and  tyrannous  suppression 
of  all  their  natund  development  ?  If 
the  touch  of  an  infant's  soil  lips  melts 
a  mother's  heart,  what  effect  on  a  wife's 
nature,  I  wonder,  has  a  husband's 
blow  ?  And  how  many  generations  of 
women  are  likely  to  have  passed  in  any 
family  free  from  such  scathing  influ- 
ence? 

But  happier  days  are  in  store.  The 
reign  of  violence  draws  to  a  close ;  and 
under  justcr,  milder  lavrs,  the  natures  of 
women  will  expand  with  a  beauty  hith- 
erto unknown.  Hitherto,  even  when  a 
girl  has  herself  been  free,  from  infancy, 
from  all  harshness  and  oppression,  she 
has  still  inherited  some  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  a  long-depressed  sex,  and  has 
lived  among  companions  enduring  the 
results  of  oppression.  But  when  the 
whole  system  of  wrong  comes  to  an 
end,  when  women's  opinions  are  no 
longer  deconsidered  by  the  refusal  to 
them  of  political  rights,  women's  civil 
and  personal  liberty  secured  to  them  as 
to  other  free  citizens,  then  a  new  phase 
of  womanhood,— I  had  almost  said,  a 
new  face  of  women, — will  surely  appear. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  our  part  to  set  our 
faces  regularly  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
plete education  which  shall  no  longer 
consist  in  making  what  is  good  bettei; 
but  also  in  chan^ng  what  is  bad  and 
weak  into  what  is  good  and  strong. 
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AMONG  THIEVES. 


Ibt  October,  1857,  during  my  morning 
walk  from  Portchester  Square   to  St 
Paul's  churchyard,  a  gentleman  accost- 
ed me  near  Regent  Circus  with  the  re- 
mark, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
think  the  boy  behind  you  is  watching 
an  opportunity  to  pick  your  pocket." 
Turning  around,  I  saw   through   the 
crowd,  hastening  cityward,  a  shabbily- 
dressed  fellow,  apparently  about  four- 
teen years  old,  with  one  arm  around  a 
hunp-post,  and  twirling  upon  his  heel. 
He  might  have  been  an  errand  boy,  or 
an  under-porter  at  a  railway-station,  or 
a   market-gardener's    fag,    or    a   cab- 
driver's  son  looking  for  a  job  for  his 
father,  or  any  of  the  thousand  non-de- 
scripts  who  cam  a  precarious  livelihood 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, but  he  did  not  look  like  a  thief. 
Tet  I  felt  certain  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore.   Therefore,  looking  at  him  a  mo- 
ment in  his  gyrations,  I  replied  to  the 
person  who  had  warned  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  by  the  suggestion,  but  doubted 
whether  he  was  correct,  and  pursued 
my  walk.  The  interruption  was  forgot- 
ten in  a  few  minutes,  though  I  had 
meanwhile  folded  and  thrust  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  I  was  reading  into  my 
ooat- pocket  as  additional  security  to 
my  hankerchicf,  and  had  reached  Hol- 
bom  Bars,  a  mile  or  so  further  on,  when 
two  Bchool-boys,  with   satchels,  came 
ruaning  up  to  me,  with  the  cry,  "  Mis- 
ter, Mister,  that  boy  has  picked  your 
pocket.    We  saw  him  do  it."    Turning 
instantly  and  looking  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  lads,  I  saw  the  same 
fellow  against  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously warned,  escaping  at  full  speed  in 
the  direction  of  Seven  Dials,  and  lost 
immediately  after  in  that  maze  of  streets 
and  lanes.   The  rogue  had  followed  me, 
watched  my  movements,  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  crowd  at  High  Holbom,  and 
abstracted  both  newspaper  and  hand- 
kerchief firom  my  pocket 


The  secret  was  now  revealed 
months  I  had  been  a  sufferer  fir 
continual  loss  of  that  necessary 
tcnance  to  a  gentleman's  outfit,  a 
handkerchief.  It  happened,  p 
once  a  week,  perhaps  twice ;  I 
event  was  so  certain  and  the  am 
so  great,  that  I  had  always  tal 
precaution  of  late  to  provide 
with  two, — ^the  reserve  being  p 
the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat  T 
knew  me,  watched  me,  follow 
and  at  the  fitting  moment,  wee 
week,  abstracted  my  handkerchic 
handicraftsman  as  he  was,  he  k 
this  feat  the  more  easily,  becaus 
the  habit  of  reading  whilst  I  walk 
because  perfectly  familiar  with  i 
had  traversed  at  the  same  hour  fo 
my  thoughts  were  as  much  abstn 
they  would  have  been  in  by-way 
country,  or  on  the  shingle  of  1 
shore. 

This  incident  interested  mei] 
ing,  what  a  man  of  business  mi 
the  habits  of  the  criminal  cla 
London.  I  had,  perhaps,  some  ] 
facilities  for  this,  inasmuch  as  i 
day-school  was  made  up  from  < 
of  the  very  poor,  and  my  du 
week  days  led  me  often  into  th< 
borhoods  of  both  Houndsditch 
Giles,  the  one  being  the  chief  rf 
of  the  dealers  in  stolen  goods,  tl 
the  emporium  of  petty  larcen; 
sides  these,  I  had  the  advanta^ 
personal  acquaintance  with  Hen 
hew,  the  eccentric  philanthropi 
had  a  better  acquaintance  w: 
rookeries  of  London  and  their 
than  any  man  living ;  and  who 
the  time  preparing  his  **  Great 
of  London."  What  I  learned 
class  of  persons, — thieves,  ii 
words, — resident  in  the  largest 
of  Europe, — tracing  their  ano 
many  cases  back  through  seven 
rations  of  outlaws, — having  n 
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BManB  of  soppoit  than  conBtant  depre- 

ditioDB  00  the  well-to-do  classes,  eda- 

catad  in  a  Teraacolar  ezcliuiTely  their 

own,  divided  into  orders  as  distinct  as 

tndesmen  from  barristers  or  mechanics 

from  peers  of  the  realm,  govemed  by 

kwi  to  which  time  has  given  sanction 

in  ipifee  of  ethics,  and  expatriating  their 

mpiiisage  as  well  to  the  great  cities  of 

Horth  and  South  America   as  to  the 

liigtr  towns  of  Europe,  may  perhaps  be 

of  me  as  well  as  interest  to  the  general 

nader.   To  inquire  into  the  mode  and 

■ana  of  living  of  the  criminal  classes 

laTolTea  an  investigation  more  or  less 

ttnplete  into  the  character  and  causes 

of  okn&  and  can,  therefore,  never  be 

whoUy  ueksBB. 

It  is  of  habitaal  criminals  I  write,  not 
of  casoal  offenders.  While  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  latter,  such  as  mur- 
der; aaanlt,  arBon,  ravishment,  bigamy, 
and  ambeBlement,  cannot  be  made  a 
trade  or  profession,  or  resorted  to  as  a 
Rgofaur  means  of  subsistence,  those  of 
widdk  the  habitual  criminal  is  guilty, 
inch  as  borglary,  robbery,  coining, 
and  laroeny,  require  almost  the  same 
apprentioeddps  as  a  trade.  They  are 
crafta  which  cannot  be  successfully  pur- 
ned  without  previous  training.  They 
mpiac&ed  by  a  distinct  body  of  peo- 
Jik  like  the  ^Sonquoi^^  among  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  "  Fingoes ''  among 
the  Kaffirs,  the  ''  PrigB''  and  "  Gad- 
^"  of  London  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  objects  to  work, 
andwMoh  necessarily  lives  on  the  food 
procored  by  the  labor  of  others.  The 
nufflier  in  which  this  is  done, — the 
amfatt  vperamM  pursued, — is  that  which 
makea  the  classes  they  form.  The 
"  iam^aswn,"  "  Drummer;^  "  Jfofta- 
flwa,"  «  BnsfAsfM^  and  "  ahofuLman^^^ 
teroa  by  which  thieres  themselrcs  des- 
ignate tiie  several  branches  of  their  pro- 
foBon,  are  simply  expressions  of  vari- 
008  modes  of  stealing. 

Tbe  **  iKtuiiptman "  is  the  foot-pad 
who  robs  by  daring,  or  the  burglar  who 
plnnden  by  force.  He  is  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  large,  well-built,  strong, 
with  joints  and  muscles  well-knit  to- 
gether, in  robust  health,  and  of  a  taci- 


turn, self-reliant  nature.  If  not  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  possesses  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  He  is  handy  at  repairs, 
— understands  machinery, — is  interested 
in  workshops,  knows  the  uses  of  tools, 
studies  the  latest  inventions  in  physics, 
and  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  skilled  workmen  of  the  machine 
shops.  Of  all  the  criminal  classes,  he 
stands  at  the  head.  He  has  no  associa- 
tion with  the  thieres  of  other  classes. 
The  perils  he  braves,  and  the  dexterity 
he  brings  to  his  work,  make  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  petty  criminals  contemp- 
tible to  him,  and  he  shuns  their  com- 
pany. The  false  pretences  of  the  swin- 
dlers and  cheats,  the  low  gaming  of  the 
'*  thimblerigs,"  the  betting  and  intimi- 
dating of  the  *'  bouncers,"  and  the  beg- 
ging of  the  ♦*  cadgers,"  are  below  his 
contempt.  A  "  shallow  cove,"  who  ex- 
hibits himself  half  naked  in  the  streets, 
or  the  "  Charley  Pitcher  "  who  cheats 
by  sleight  of  hand,  he  looks  upon  as  des- 
picable. His  hardihood  and  disregard 
of  danger,  his  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  skill  in  their  uses,  his  sense  of  hon- 
or and  pride  in  his  profession,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  classes, 
and  he  shuns  the  sneaksman  or  cove  as 
a  Chief  Justice  would  avoid  the  Police 
Court  Attorney. 

The  "  Drummer  "  plunders  either  by 
stupefying  or  frightening  his  victims. 
He  usually  acts  in  connection  with  a 
woman  of  the  town,  though  the  two  are 
never  seen  together  till  the  denouement 
comes.  If  belonging  to  the  lower  class, 
the  victim  is  lured  into  some  drinking 
place  and  his  liquor  drugged,  when  the 
robbery  is  committed.  If  to  the  high^ 
class,  the  process  is  different  and  varied 
according  to  circumstancea  An  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  a  physician,  passing 
through  Regent's  Park  at  the  edge  of 
the  evening,  several  summers  ago,  ob- 
served a  lap-dog  fall  firom  a  carriage. 
An  exclamation  of  fear  came  from  the 
lady  within,  lest  the  animal  should  be 
run  over.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were 
drawn  up,  the  gentleman,  stepping  into 
the  drive,  took  up  the  dog  and  handed 
it  to  the  lady,  who  was  profhse  in  her 
thanks.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  rich- 
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ly  dressed,  with  an  air  of  high  breed* 
ing,  and  a  cultivated  voice  of  rare 
sweetness.  Bowing  her  acknowledg- 
ments again  on  parting,  she  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  but  almost  im- 
mediately stopped  him,  as  if  something 
had  been  forgotten.  Leaning  from  the 
window,  towards  which  the  gentleman 
again  approached,  the  fair  occupant 
said :  "  Excuse  me,  please, — ^perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  do  it, — but  you  have  been 
very  kind,  and  are  too  generous  to  mis- 
understand me.  Here  is  my  card.  If 
you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  call,  my  hus- 
band will  be  happy  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness."  Pleased  at  making  so 
stylish  an  acquaintance,  and  flattered 
by  the  lady^s  manner,  the  gentleman 
did  not  fail  to  call.  The  house  was  in 
St.  John^s  Wood,  a  neat  suburban  cot- 
tage, standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
furnished  in  exquisite  taste.  He  was 
received  with  cordiality  and  invited  to 
repeat  his  visit.  The  acquaintance  rip- 
ened. His  calls  became  daily.  He  was 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  wrong,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  husband. 
One  morning  the  servant,  who  went  to 
announce  him,  returned  with  "  Madame^s 
oompliments;  she  was  not  quite  well, 
and  was  breakfasting  in  her  chamber. 
Would  he  mind  her  receiving  him 
there  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  the  victim  replied, 
and  followed  the  servant  up-stairs.  The 
lady  was  in  an  undress  of  rich  colors, 
her  hair  unbound  and  falling  luxuriant- 
ly over  her  shoulders,  her  face  a  little 
pale,  and  her  manner  more  subdued 
than  usual.  The  gentleman  condoled, 
Ifccame  interested,  retained  within  his 
grasp  the  not  reluctant  hand  that  he 
had  taken,  passed  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  the  charmer  (for,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  he  was  lost  to  every 
thing  except  the  passionate  illusion  of 
the  moment),  and  was  just  bending  over 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
when  the  lady  suddenly  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  and  struggled  as  if  endeavoring 
to  iVee  herself  from  his  embrace.  In- 
stantly the  door  flew  open,  and  a  man 
rushed  in.  The  lady  ran  to  his  arms. 
It  was  the  husband.    The  catastrophe 


may  be    imag^ed.     No  expl 

would  answer.  Appearances,  i 
tleman  well  knew,  were  agai] 
and  to  avoid  publicity,  he  actui 
the  man,  who  was  a  well-knoT 
two  hundred  pounds  sterlin| 
check  drawn  on  the  Barings,  an 
with  his  watch  and  solitaire  < 
finger  ring.  Though  he  cam 
senses  afterwards,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  authoiitie 
of  no  avail.  Detectives  via 
house,  but  the  occupants  ha 
The  landlord,  a  rich  Jew  pe 
chant,  bad  rented  it  and  its  bel 
including  carriage  and  horses 
week,  to  a  party  from  the  coun 
had  paid  the  rent  in  advance 
vas  respectable  x>eople,  so  £ 
knows,  and  dcy  paid  the  rent 
charges." 

The  *•  Mobsman  "  plunders  bj 
dexterity.  He  is  a  handici 
From  five  and  six  years  old  he  J 
ted  into  the  legerdemain  of  st 
gling.  For  a  sharp  eye,  quick  c 
touch,  and  velvet  step,  he  has  i 
Ho  appears  to  be  all  indifferen 
all  attention  ; — ^he  seems  to  be 
iu  one  direction,  he  is  really  t 
another ;  he  looks  to  be  pitch 
pers  with  boys  on  the  crossin| 
really  planning  to  purloin  thai 
gentleman^s  bandanna.  To  pre! 
thing  and  be  another  has  been 
of  his  education.  Why,  I  do  n 
but  the  chimney-sweeps  used 
cruited  from  the  younger  pick 
I  myself  knew  one  such  case, 
two  years  since  I  had  seen  Tin 
over  by  the  Police  Justice  to  a 
sweep.  One  cold  morning  of  , 
when  the  Thames  was  coven 
masses  of  floating  ice,  and  the  ai 
been  for  weeks  caked  upon  the 
I  encountered  him  on  my  wa^ 
railway  station.  He  was  bai 
standing  on  his  bag  which 
doubled  up  on  the  doorstep,  an< 
away  with  unmistakeable  reli 
cold  potato. 

"  Why,  Tim,  how  d'  ye  do  ? ' 
addressing  him.  "You  are  bi 
ing  early  this  morning  ? " 
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mt  breakfast,"  said  he.  ^'This 
potato, — it's  a  rare  one,  too. 
;aye  it  me  last  night  to  keep 
at  of  my  stomach.'* 
irhat  do  you  get  for  break- 
bread  and  cheese  when  I've 
lae ;  and  I  have  hot  tea  when 
e  with  my  bag." 
a  get  plenty  to  eat  ? " 
'  well ;  if  they  won't  give  us 
fron't  go  up  the  flue.  They 
it.  Bob  got  no  supper  the 
bt,  because  he  left  the  soot 
of  the  sack  io  bringing  it 
i  fliaster  was  obliged  to  give 
1  afore  he'd  go  to  work  in  the 

We  don't  mind  a  thrashing, 
38t  have  victuals." 
is  it  you  are  alone  tp-day  ? 
four  master  ? " 

long  with  Bob  over  the  way. 
3  done  afore  they  let  me  in 
r  always  keeps  you  waiting  an 
is  house ;  they  sleep  so  hard." 
y  could  scarcely  have  reached 

year.  He  was  only  seven 
ras  bound.  At  that  time  he 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  (one 
iceman  said  two  years)  on  the 
b  wonder  tliat  he  had  learned 
ture,  and  was  ready  even  thus 
ntagonize  with  his  employers 
lintenance  of  his  rights, 
r  class  of  "  Mobsmen,'^^  com- 
men  instead  of  boys,  is  found 
whose  habits  give  rise  to  the 
»  pursue  his  work  successfully, 

pickpocket  must  have  con- 

The  watch  slipped  from  its 
Drtemonnaie  filched  from  the 
he  brooch  broken  from  its 
in,  or  the  diamond  breast-pin 
I  its  fastenings,  needs  to  be 
tantly  to  other  hands.  To  be 
his  prize,  the  operator  nmst 
3d."  Hence  the  larger  '*  mobs- 
ways  working  in  company, 
name.    He  is  comparatively 

dressed  in  fashion,  mixes  in 
pany,  and  might  be  mistaken 
ell "  of  the  upper  classea.  He 
)itue  of  the  Opera,  a  regular 

upon  the  meetings  in  Exeter 


Hall,  and  a  church-goer  at  the  faahiona' 
ble  chapel.  No  missionary  meeting  of 
the  evangelical  classes  or  charity  sermon 
to  the  aristocracy  ever  finds  him  absent. 
An  alarm  of  fire  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
a  pelting  rain  at  the  breaking  up  of  an 
anniversary  gathering,  or  a  giving-way 
of  a  seat  or  platform  in  a  thronged  hall, 
is  his  harvest  home.  Life,  which  is  the 
first  thought  to  all  others,  is  no  care  of 
his.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  upper  classes,  upon  which  a  panic 
has  seized,  is  his  holiday ;  for  he  can 
pilfer  without  suspicion,  and  secure  his 
gains  without  risk.  In  spite  of  handi- 
craft and  dress,  added  not  unfrequently 
to  great  success,  the  **  Mobsman  "  holds 
the  third  place  only  among  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  and  never  ventures  to  thrust 
himself  into  the  company  of  "  Bamps- 
men  "  or  ^^Drumm&ray 

Fourth  in  the  list  of  those  who  make 
thievery  a  livelihood,  is  the  *'^  Snedk$- 
many  He  does  not  plunder  by  manual 
dexterity,  but  by  stealth.  His  name 
indicates  bis  position.  From  the  petty 
larceny  boy  to  the  horse-thief,  almost 
every  individual  of  this  class  belongs 
to  a  distinct  tribe.  They  are  not  always 
gypsies,  but  whether  engaged  in  sheep- 
steab'ng  or  poaching  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  in  robbing  tills  or  market  carts 
in  the  metropolis,  their  physiognomy 
and  bodily  conformation  stamp  them 
with  an  individuality  hardly  less  mark- 
ed. You  recognize  them  in  every  pur- 
lieu of  town  and  around  every  magis- 
trate's court  in  the  provinces.  With 
the  single  exception,  that  they  do  not 
steal  dogs  (a  line  of  business  monopo- 
lized by  broken-down  grooms  and  ost- 
lers), there  is  nothing  safe  from  their 
depredations.  They  are  the  garden  and 
kitchen-thieves,  the  robbers  of  poultry- 
yards,  the  pilferers  of  forks  and  spoons, 
the  rogues  of  the  docks,  the  middle- 
men of  goods  stolen  from  warehouses, 
the  vendors  of  smuggled  tobacco,  the 
assistants  of  dishonest  serving  men,  and 
the  fags  of  pawnbrokers  and  Jews.  In 
numbers,  they  exceed  all  the  other 
classes,  but  there  is  not  a  highminded 
^•''Rampmnan "  or  "  Drummer^'^  "  Mobs- 
man  "  or  ^^Skofulman^'*  who  would  con- 
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Bent  to  be  conyicted  in  their  company. 
They  thieve  upon  their  own  ckas.  The 
tickets  of  the  pawnbrokers,  which  make 
up  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lowest  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, are  a  spoil  they  constantly  covet. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  narrate 
what  I  once  witnessed  in  a  police  court 
in  Cheupside. 

I  had  arrived  early,  as  the  case  in 
which  I  WAS  subpoDnaed  to  be  a  witness 
was  expected  to  come  off  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day^s  proceedings. 
The  place  was  already  thronged.  In 
the  lobby,  a  room  hardly  twelve  feet 
square,  there  were  crammed  scores  of 
women,  ill-clad,  misery-worn  wives  and 
mothers  from  whose  mouths,  redolent 
of  gin,  arose  a  Babylonian  jargon  of  an- 
gry exclamations  and  chuckling  laugh- 
ter that  never  paused  for  a  moment. 
Fast  wedged  in  a  comer,  speculating  as 
to  what  it  all  meant,  I  saw  a  green- 
baize  door  open,  and  a  bald-pated  clerk, 
with  shabby  clothes  and  unctuous  face, 
suddenly  enter,  holding  a  bundle  of 
scraps  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a 
greasy  Testament  in  the  other.  Beset 
by  every  woman  within  reach  of  him 
to  perform  some  indispensable  service, 
but  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  he  cried 
out: 

^*'  Now,  then  1  What^s  all  this  noise 
about  ?  Shut  up,  some  of  you,  if  you 
don't  want  to  wait  two  hours  yet." 

There  was  a  partial  silence  immedi- 
ately, or  rather  a  subsidence  of  the  jab- 
bering noise  into  a  subdued,  buzzing 
sound. 

*'  Now,  Mrs.  Macmurrough,"  said  the 
eager  functionary,  addressing  himself 
to  a  stubborn-looking  Irishwoman,  and 
handing  her  the  Testament,  ^'  Now,  Mrs. 
Macmurrough,  look  sharp."  The  wom- 
an took  the  book,  and  the  clerk  contin- 
ued speaking,  but  not  a  word  that  he 
said  could  I  understand.  Again  and 
again,  as  the  book  was  handed  to  one 
and  another,  did  I  bring  all  my  power 
of  attention  upon  what  he  was  uttering 
in  a  full,  monotonous  voice,  but  not  one 
syllable  could  I  distinguish,  save  at  the 
close,  when  *^  kis&'the-book-a-shilling  " 
was  alone  audible.    The  sounds  he  ut- 


tered never  grew  plainer.  I  beu 
fifty  times.  There  was  not  a 
word  to  be  diBtinguished*  It 
course,  an  oath,  but  it  could  ht' 
intelligible  to  no  mortal  eara;  i 
series  of  sounds  in  which  it  wa 
to  those  wretched  women  can 
represented  as  follows :  '^  Bubbli 
ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubl 
ble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubb 
the-book-a-shilling."  Mrs.  1 
rough  kissed  the  book  and  paic 
ling.  8o  did  the  others.  Th 
scribbled  something  on  one 
shreds  of  paper,  placed  it  in  tb 
of  the  affiant,  and  pushed  her  i 
street,  beginning  his  irreverent  i 
the  same  instant  to  another  cai 
I  timed  the  process.  From  bcj 
to  end  it  occupied  thirty-five  f 
Within  that  time  an  oath  was  a 
tered,  the  document  signed,  the 
received,  and  the  woman  discfaa: 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  t 
gular  process  went  on,  until  at  1 
room  being  cleared,  I  begged  i 
man  who  stood  near  me  to  ex 
my  ignorance. 

'^  Is  it  possible  you  don't  knoi 
ed  he,  ^^  after  witnessing  the 
transaction,  and  seeing  the  cleri 
out  the  whole  lot  ? " 

^^I  might  have  known,  certi 
replied,  "  could  I  have  made  o 
the  clerk  said ;  but  beyond  the 
or  rather  the  word,  as  he  pronou 
^  kiss-the-book-a-shilling,'  I  nevei 
a  syllable." 

"Well,  then,  V\l  tell  you, 
women  have  each  lost  their  pai 
et3,  which  represent  usually  bar 
quarter  the  value  of  the  fumi 
clothing  or  jewelry  they  have  j 
These  tickets  have  been  stolen, 
make  an  affidavit  to  this  efiec 
copy  of  which  they  pay  a  shilli 
if  it  be  tendered  to  the  pawnbi 
lieu  of  the  missing  ticket,  bef 
thief  tenders  that,  the  goods  ca 
deemed  by  the  holder." 

"  No  very  gratifying  solutioi 
mystery  I "  thought  I,  as  I  than! 
acquaintance  of  the  morning  foi 
formation ;  "  another  bad  item  t 
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pended  to  one*!  knowledge  of  London 

Aaodated  with  the  ^  Sneaksmm^^^ 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
diaa,  are  the  "  Flateatehen^'*  who  ob- 
tain their  living  as  ring-droppers  and 
doffsrs;  the  ^  HwrUerB^^  who  are  the 
thimblerig  meo,  living  by  low  gaming ; 
lad'the  *'  Betters,^  who  talk,  bet,  and 
intimidate  people  out  of  their  property. 
The  fir9t-named  are  remarkable  for 
great  shrewdness,  thorough  in  their 
knowledge  of  character,  and  ingenious 
in  devising  and  executing  their  schemes, 
while  the  "  iftmttffs"  are  the  black-legs. 
As  a  role,  the  *'  SneaJuman  "  is  the  least 
daring  and  expert  of  all  these  classes, 
is  regarded  as  despicable  by  the  bolder 
thieves,  and  pursues  his  course  without 
oounge,  intellect,  honor,  or  dexterity. 

The  **  Bhoffdman  "  coins  bad  money, 
eoanterfeits  banknotes,  and  forges  sig- 
natoies.  Less  is  known  of  him  than  of 
the  first  three  classes,  not  because  he  is 
not  worth  the  study,  but  because  of  his 
seclnnveness.  He  is  not  gregarious.  He 
takes  no  friends  into  his  counsels.  He 
is  generally,  too,  a  man  well  on  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  prudence  has  grown  with 
7«an.  In  his  workshop,  at  the  remote 
cod  of  a  dark  cellar  leading  out  of  one 
of  the  blind  courts  of  St  GiW,  or  in 
Us  laboratory  of  retorts  and  crucibles, 
phials  and  melting-pots,  up  "  four  pair 
back  "  of  one  of  the  tumble-down  rook- 
eries of  Seven  Dials,  he  confines  himself 
night  and  day.  He  thinks,  and  invents, 
and  experiments,  but  does  not  talk.  It 
11  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  crimi- 
nal physiology,  that  so  little  is  ever 
known  of  the  secrets  of  counterfeiting. 
All  the  evidence  produced  at  famous 
trials  before  the  courts,  all  the  discov- 
eries made  by  policemen  and  detectives 
whenever  the  tools  and  dies  of  a  coiner 
are  found,  all  the  revelations  of  the 
mysteries  of  London,  Paris,  and  other 
great  cities,  by  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others  supposed  to  know,  leave  the 
great  facts  pertaining  to  forgeries,  coun- 
terfeits and  base  coin,  wholly  in  the 
dark.  The  Bank  of  England  possesses  a 
machine  for  detecting  false  coin,  through 
which,  upon  an  average,  nine  million 


sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  pass  every 
year.  It  often  throws  out  two  hundred 
in  a  week  as  false.  Who  makes  them  t 
The  bank  lost  £320,000  by  one  series  of 
forgeries,  so  well  were  they  done.  It 
lost  £360,000  by  another.  Who  did 
them  ?  In  both  cases  a  man  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  gallows,  not  because  either 
had  committed  the  stupendous  fraud, 
but  because  one  count  in  an  indictment 
could  be  made  to  stand  against  each. 
The  great  facts  nobody  dares  to  ex- 
hume. The  Bank  desires  the  public  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  weak  side, — ^the 
criminal  can  gain  nothing  by  confession, 
— the  court  can  deal  with  nothing  out 
of  the  record.  The  result  is  that  one 
^^ Bhofvlman'*^  dies  upon  the  gallows, 
while  the  profession  and  all  its  secrets 
remain  undisturbed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  dog 
thieves.  They  cannot  be  said  to  form  a 
class ;  there  are  hardly  enough  of  them 
for  that ;  but  they  possess  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  and  pursue  their  calling 
with  little  risk  and  very  considerable 
profit  England,  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  fine 
#nd  various  breeds  of  dogs.  No  people 
are  80  fond  of  the  animal.  There  is 
hardly  a  handsome  house  in  all  England 
without  its  one  or  more  lap-dogs ;  and 
these  as  regularly  take  their  daily  drives 
and  walks  as  their  mistresses.  During 
the  season,  of  a  morning,  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  are  full  of 
them.  They  are  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  following  or  led,  their  ormolu 
bells  tinkling  and  their  names  constant- 
ly called.  This  is  the  harvest-time  for 
the  dog-stealer.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
moment  only, — ^the  servant  girVs  face  is 
turned,  looking  after  the  tall  guardsman 
who  has  just  passed,— the  King  Charles 
or  poodle  disappears  under  the  folds  of 
a  capacious  coat-pocket,  and  the  thief 
mixes  with  the  crowd,  or  is  lost  among 
the  trees.  An  advertisement  ofiering  a 
reward  for  the  lost  pet  appears  in  the 
next  morning's  Times^ — a  shabby  groom 
visits  your  kitchen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  leaves  word  that  you  can  find 
him  at  the  Green  Lion,  from  where  he 
thinks  he  can  take  you  to  your  "  dawg.^ 
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Ton  are  conducted  by  him  to  a  locality 
where  you  are  certain  you  are  his  vic- 
tim before  you  identify  your  lost  prop- 
erty ;  and  you  end  by  paying  him  his 
price,  and  taking  the  shortest  way  home 
with  your  dog  in  your  arms.  I  have 
known  as  high  as  twenty  poimds  paid 
to  recover  a  lost  poodle,  but  the  usual 
charge  is  but  two. 

I  have  given  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  dishonest  portion  of  society 
themselves.  In  reality  they  are  simply 
thieves,  cheats,  beggars,  and  vagrants. 
The  last,  who  choose  a  roving  life,  as 
their  name  expresses,  are  the  English 
Bedouins,  who,  in  their  own  words, 
"  love  to  shake,  a  free  leg,"  and  are  the 
thoughtless  and  careless  vagabonds  of 
mankind.  The  beggars,  deficient  in 
courage  and  intellect, — the  cheats  pos- 
sessed of  the  latter,  but  cowards,-— and 
the  thieves,  hardy,  regardless  of  danger, 
choosing  rather  to  take  with  risk  than 
to  accept  with  safety,  constitute  the 
natural  classification  of  the  criminal 
classes.  In  the  prisons,  however,  a 
division  is  made  according  to  educa- 
tion, the  first  class  composing  the  for- 
gers and  counterfeiters,  t^e  second  th% 
thimblcrigs  and  pickpockets,  and  the 
third  the  sneaks  and  sheep-stealers.  Of 
these  three  classes  the  first  and  last  fur- 
nish the  greater  number  of  cases  of  re- 
formation, while  the  middle  class,  most 
difficult  of  real  improvement,  is  most 
apt  to  feign  conversion. 

Visiting  a  sitk.  thimblcrigger  with  a 
young  missionary,  I  requested  the  latter 
to  talk  with  him  on  religious  subjects. 
He  did  so,  detailing  to  him  the  fallen 
condition  of  mankind,  the  need  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
reading  to  the  sick  man,  in  proof  of 
what  he  said,  passages  from  the  gospels. 
The  poor  fellow  listened  and  acquiesced. 
To  every  interrogation  of  the  mission- 
ary he  answered,  "Certainly,  sir," — " In 
course,  sir  P'  so  that  my  companion 
was  greatly  encouraged.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  all  deception,  and  step- 
ping forward,  said,  *'  Joe,  my  boy,  the 
minister  is  very  kind,  and  now  I  will 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  "Do  you 
know  who  Jesus  Christ  was  ?  " 


"  Well,  no,''  said  he,  after  a 
should  say  that's  werry  hard  t 

"  Do  you  know  why  He  di< 
cross  ?  " 

"  No,  that  I  don't." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  th 
are?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Are  you  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  We  ar 
ners, — miserable  sinners." 

"  Have  you  ever  done  wrouj 

"  Why  no  ;  I  don't  considei 
have ;  not  as  I  can  remember.' 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Joe 
are  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certninly,  sir;  we  ai 
ners." 

"  What  Ls  a  sinner,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Well,  blest  if  I  know.  I 
no  head-piece." 

And  yet  this  man  was  ai 
shrewdest  of  criminals  who 
been  admitted  at  Peiitonville, 
both  read  and  write." 

As  regards  the  criminal  ] 
life,  calculating  the  ratio  o 
prisoners,  the  largest  proporti 
to  be  between  fifteen  and  t 
years.  At  fifteen  the  ruling 
of  life  is  developed.  Before 
the  will  is  in  abeyance.  Tl 
governed.  But  after  that,  a 
poorer  classes,  parental  doi 
shaken  off.  He  has  a  will  o: 
It  is  the  dangerous  time  of  li 
those  of  vicious  impulses  or  h 
cates,  the  turning-point  to 
proof  of  this,  it  is  ascerta 
while  the  ratio  of  that  period 
teen  to  twenty-five  years)  to  i 
population  of  Great  Britain  ii 
per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  sai 
to  the  whole  number  of  convic 
nals  is  forty-nine  per  cent, 
words,  while  the  young  men  a 
compose  less  than  one  fifth  h« 
tion,  they  make  up  one  half  . 
nals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tn 
various  punishments  of  crir 
may  allude  to  the  ''  silent  s; 
called ;  for  the  purpose  of  sho 
curious  are  the  means  of  comn 
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kfoited  and  adopted  bj  the  prisQnen. 
Some  scratch  what  they  wish  to  say  on 
the  tin  dinner-pans ;  others  talk  from 
cell  to  cell  by  means  of  the  water-taps ; 
others  again  will  not  only  call  the  at- 
tention of  a  comrade  in  church  to  what 
they  wish  to  say,  bat  will  communicate 
it  by  a  series  of  varied  coughs.  There 
are  prisoners  who  will  talk  without 
moTing  their  lips.  Where  a  number  are 
assembled,  it  is  the  eye,  not  the  ear, 
that  detects  the  speaker.  Some  motion 
of  head,  or  lips,  or  limbs,  reveals  who  is 
talking.  But  so  adroit  are  some  of  the 
conyicts  at  Pentonville  that  they  will 
look  a  warder  full  in  the  face  while  con- 
Teinng  with  a  neighbor,  and  yet  the 
warder  detect  no  sign  of  any  communi- 
cation going  on. 

Under  the  "  separate  system,"  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  prisoner  is 
to  commiinicate  his  ideas  by  other 
Boonds  than  those  of  the  human  voice. 
I  give  the  following  description  precise- 
ly as  it  was  communicated  by  an  intelli- 
gent "ifdftwwm  "  at  Pentonville.  The 
cypher  is  this :  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet oorrespond  to  numbers  of  sounds. 
A,  for  example,  is  designated  by  one 
tap  on  the  wall ;  B,  by  two  taps ;  C,  by 
three;  and  so  through  the  alphabet. 

"^"^  t  i  S  ?»  &C-»  &c.  A  prisoner, 
WBhing  to  communicate  with  his  neigh- 
bor, would  rap  with  his  knuckle  on  the 
^,  spelling  the  word  with  numbers  in- 
stead of  letters.  To  propose  the  question, 
*How  do  you  get  on  ? '  he  would  knock 

thai'  low      DO        TOUOETON. 

and  between  each  word  give  three 
'^pid  knocks  to  imply  that  the  word 
^  complete.  This  system  is  less  te- 
dions  than  it  would  appear.  Custom 
wonld  invent'  abbreviations;  peculiar 
sounds  would  stand  for  words ;  parti- 
«®  in  language  would  be  dropped ; 
%^  Would  answer  for  sentences ;  and 
*  sort  of  freemasonry  be  shortly  estab- 
lished. A  prisoner,  upon  a  promise  of 
recommendation  for  ticket-of-leave,  told 
^J'  Burt,  the  Superintendent  at  Penton- 
^^le,  the  name,  birth-place,  age,  crime, 
wd  sentence  of  a  prisoner  in  an  adjoin- 
^^?  cell,  of  whom  he  could  possibly 
have  had  no  previous  knowledge.    Be- 


sides, the  prisoner  conmiunicating  back 
was  convicted  under  a  false  name, 
which,  until  then,  no  officer  in  the  pris- 
on knew. 

.  The  names  of  the  four  classes  of 
thieves  already  given  are  generic.  The 
subdivisions  of  these  classes  have  also 
their  nomenclature.  For  example,  the 
"  rampsman  "  may  be  a  "  cracker,'*^  who 
breaks  into  houses,  or  a  "  Uudger,"  who 
stops  passengers  on  the  highway,  or  a 
^^  sticJydinger,^''  who  robs  in  company 
with  low  women.  The  ^^  drummer^^ 
may  be  a  "  hoeusser,'*^  who  drugs  liquor, 
a  ^^hug-hunUr,''^  who  plunders  those 
whom  he  finds  intoxicated,  or  a  "  stoeU- 
topy^^  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  genteel 
society,  and  commits  depredations  upon 
the  aristocracy.  The  "  mobsmen  "  again 
have  their  species  in  the  "  buzzerSy^^  who 
pick  gentlemen's  pockets,  "  wires,"  who 
pick  ladies' pockets,  '^ prop  nailers,''^  who 
wrench  off  the  guard-chains  of  watches 
and  steal  brooches  and  breastpins, 
"  thumllcscrewers,^^  who  aim  at  watches 
only,  and  ^^  shoplifters^''^  who  purloin 
goods  from  warehouses  and  stores.  The 
"  snedksman  "  comprises  a  still  broader 
field.  He  has  two  distinct  varieties. 
The  one  steals  goods,  the  other  animals. 
To  the  former  belong  the  *'  drag-sneaJcs^^'' 
who  make  oflf  with  goods  from  carts, 
carriages,  vans,  and  cabs;  ^^ snoozerSj'*^ 
who  sleep  at  hotels  and  crib  clothing, 
trunks,  and  umbrellas ;  "  sawney-hun- 
terSy^^  who  are  the  terror  of  the  cheese- 
mongers; ^^  noisy-rackets^^'*  who  filch 
china  and  crockery ;  "  snow-gatherers,^'* 
who  haunt  the  great  laundry  enclosures ; 
^^  area-sneaksy^^  who  pretend  to  beg  at 
kitchen  doors,  in  order  to  pilfer  culi- 
nary articles;  ^^ bluey-hunters,  who  rip 
the  lead  from  roofs ;  "  tmhers,^^  who  pry 
oflf  copper  from  ships  in  dock ;  "  mud- 
larkSj''^  who  supply  the  marine-store 
dealers  with  bits  of  iron  and  rope, 
scuttles  of  coal  and  armfuls  of  wood ; 
and  "  skinners,^''  women  and  boys,  who 
strip  children  of  their  clothes.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  latter  variety  of 
"  sneaksmen,'*^  or  those  who  steal  animals 
only,  there  belong  "  horsestealers^^ "  wool- 
ey-birds,'*^  ^^ poacher s,''"'  ^^  racket-meny''^  who 
rob  poultry  yards,  and  "  body-snatchers^'*^ 
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who  confine  their  depredations  to  dogs 
and  cats. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  plun- 
derers, which  though  like  that  which 
comprises  the  followers  of  a  marching 
army,  it  has  no  generic  name,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  breach-of-trust  men,  either 
embezzlers  among  the  laundresses,  or 
pawners,  who  pledge  linen  they  have 
taken  to  make  up,  or  house^rvants 
who  plunder  plate,  or  porters  who  rob 
warehouses,  or  dock  laborers  who  con- 
yey  bonded  goods  away  from  the  vaults. 

The  annual  Constabulary  Reports 
upon  crime  in  London  deal  only  with 
what  appears  before  the  various  courts, 
and  arc  therefore  partial  and  incompleta 
Not  one  thief  in  ten  is  detected  during 
a  year,  not  one  theft  in  twenty  dis- 
closed. Of  those  officially  known  there 
were  in  1867  in  London  214  burglars, 
220  house-breakers,  72  highway  robbers, 
1,829  pickpockets,  5,931  sneaks,  or  com- 
mon thieves,  21  horse-stealers,  168  dog- 
stealers,  6  forgers,  28  coiners,  619  utter- 
ers  of  base  coin,  282  swindlers,  or  ob- 
tainers  of  goods  under  false  pretences, 
691  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  18,- 
971  prostitutes. 

The  total  value  of  property  hrunpn  to 
have  been  made  away  with  by  these 
classes,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
£171,968.  It  was  subdivided  thus: 
property  to  the  amount  of  £10,980  was 
stolen  by  burglary ;  £2,820  by  breaking 
into  dwelling-houses ;  £2,058  by  embez- 
zlement ;  £9,180  by  forgery ;  £2,816  by 
fraud;  £161  by  robbery  on  the  high- 
way ;  £560  by  horse-stealing ;  £490  by 
dog-stealing ;  £3,249  by  stealing  goods 
exposed  for  sale;  £2,700  by  stealing 
lead  from  unfurnished  houses;  £8,481 
by  stealing  from  carts  and  carriages; 
£590  by  stealing  linen  exposed  to  dry ; 
£841  by  stealing  poultry ;  £8,880  stolen 
from  dwelling  houses  by  means  of  false 
keys ;  £22,930  by  lodgers ;  £28,409  by 
servants ;  £22,000  by  open  doors ;  £37,- 
410  by  pickpockets ;  £18,270  from  the 
docks;  and  £11,143  by  prostitutes. 
And  all  this  in  those  robberies  only 
that  became  knotpn  to  the  police. 

The  disposal  of  this  immense  amount 


of  property  is  a  greater  marvi 
theft.  But  London  ftimiflhes 
for  every  article  of  sale,  fron 
gathered  by  the  bone-gnibb 
watch  filched  from  the  '^s^ 
Middlesex  street,  once  called 
Lane,  all  manner  of  things 
chased,  and  no  questions  askc 
area  south  of  Leadenhall  sti 
Bevis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  an 
Axe  furnish  residences  for  eigl 
sand  Jews,  is  to  be  found  the 
of  the  JniS'ton,  Through  tfa 
ionable  "  East  End  '^  runs  tb 
unlawful  commerce.  The  g 
gray,  slits  of  blind  alleys  ope 
side,  old  chairs  and  tables 
pavement,  Passover  biscuits 
targets  hang  at  the  bakery 
fronts  of  clothing  shops  ai 
with  fustian  garments,  and  fi 
maidens,  grubby  and  tawd 
tarnished  brass  and  silver 
Jewelry  and  artificial  flo 
clothes,  carpenters'  tools,  and 
instruments,  cashmere  shawls 
tesrkettles,  oval  looking-glass 
rhubarb,  and  ormolu  table  < 
are  displayed  on  all  sides,  i 
on  the  alert  behind  his  counts 
with  marine-stores  to  attenc 
customer,  be  he  buyer  or  sellc 
delay ;  Moses  and  Aaron  deal 
ly  in  handkerchiefs,  which 
marks  extracted  before  bein 
for  sale ;  Mordecai  meets  seal 
burdened  with  tackle  or  pi 
foreign  goods,  and  conducts 
the  open  street  to  his  warer« 
the  court ;  and  Jacob,  whosi 
are  always  at  melting  heat  ii 
furnace,  consigns  his  rapid  pi 
spoons  and  rings  and  watch< 
and  Rachel  to  be  changed  at 
bullion.  The  hurry  of  the  tp 
long,  narrow  street  bewilde 
holder.  Trade  goes  on  in 
furniture,  opium,  clothing,  nt 
elry,  spirits,  fruits,  crockery 
goods,  with  inconceivable 
The  people  live  and  trade 
rich  upon  the  crime  of  Lon^ 
yet,  so  infrequent  are  the  com 
stolen  goods,  that  here,  in  1 
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eomta  wbeie  bo  waiehouse  contains  an 
koBtttlj  poichased  chattel,  there  are 
BUOntUe  finna  of  more  than  thirty 


years'  standing,  and  men,  who  will  leave 
to  their  children  no  end  of  money,  who 
have  grown  old  in  dealing  with  thieyes. 


-•-•-♦- 


BREVITIES.' 
Thb  Finx  Abts  or  Society.    II. — Comtkrsation. 


SomHOW  or  other,  whenever  one  mentions 
tbe  word  ecnvenationy  the  image  of  Samuel 
^j\m  Coleridge  rises,  like  a  placid  ghost 
before  our  mind's  eye.    Coleridge  never  con- 
Teaed,  it  is  true ;  he  indulged  in  a  divine 
Oooologue,  the  beautiM  words  flowing  on  and 
OQ  itt  a  stream  of  such  rich  and  grateful  har- 
ittooj,  that  the  entranced  listeners  ceased  to 
care  whether  they  understood  him  or  not   His 
talk  became  like  the  serene  glide  of  a  train 
of  ears  when  they  are  using  up  the  momen- 
tum of  a  departed  engine,  as  Holmes  says 
of  die  babble  of  pretty  women;    the  idea 
hma  been  switched  off  the  track,  but  the 
Words  stiU  flow  on.    Fancy  the  consternation 
of  that  young  gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  John 
3rowB  teUs  us,  who  incautiously  asked  Ool- 
Qtidge  at  the  tea-table  what  he  thought  of 
^r.  Cbaiming.    *'  Before  entering  upon  that 
c^uestioD,  dr/'  said  Coleridge,  ^^  I  must  put 
3~oa  in  possession  of  my  views,  in  extenao^  on 
^lie  origin,  pn^gress,  present  condition,  fu- 
C«ire  likelihoods,  and  absolute  essence  of  the 
XTnitarian  controversy,  and  especially  the  con- 
fusions  I  have,  upon  the  whole,  come  to  on 
tLhe  great  question  of  what  may  be  termed 
tte  philosophy  of  religious  difierence  I  **  Lamb 
says  tiiat  this  divine  maunderer  was  in  the 
lu^t  of  catching  one  by  the  button,  shutting 
liis  eyes,  and  at  once  sailing  off,  down  the 
stream  of  his  pellucid  eloquence,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  Coleridge  having  grappled  him 
*when  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  dex- 
teiously  cut  off  the  button  and  fled.    He- 
turning  some  hours  after,  he  beheld  the  poet 
atOl  holding  the  button  in  his  outstretched 
fingers,  and  as  far  as  ever  from  the  termina- 
tion of  his  colloquial  voyage. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  we  see 
what  conversation  is  not^  and  proceed  after 
the  manner  of  Hood^s  Irish  footman  in  de- 
scribing a  glacier.  ''  Whin  I  tell  yees  IVe 
Been  a  glazier,**  he  says,  **  ye*ll  be  thinkin*  I 
mane  a  foine  boy  walking  about  wid  putty 
•ad  glass  on  his  back.  But  that*s  just  what 
.  a  ^azier  isn't  like  at  all,  at  all  And  so  now 
Fyo  described  it  to  yecs.*'   The  word  literally 


means  a  turning  to,  or  with ;  a  pouring  of  one 
mind  into  another,  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
reciprocal  action.  The  first  requisite  for 
conversation  is  the  first  requisite  in  drawing, 
freedom.  You  must  feel  absolutely  at  liberty 
to  say  any  thing  you  please,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  or  the  flow  of  the  social 
teapot  will  be  speedily  checked.  And  this 
freedom  implies  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  kindliness  and  courtesy.  One  man 
can  no  more  make  a  conversation  than  he 
can  make  a  quarrel  Tou  must  have  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery  if  you  wish  a  grand 
display  of  electricity;  therefore,  a  con- 
genial difference  must  stimulate  the  talk. 
We  knew  a  genUeman  who  never  went  to 
church  because  he  agreed  precisely  with  the 
minister,  and  therefore  he  gained  nothing 
from  the  sermons ;  and  a  soft  mush  of  conces- 
sion has  often  smothered  a  promising  conver- 
sation just  as  it  began  to  kindle.  In  conver- 
sation, as  in  love, 

"  tho  doareat  bond  Is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference."* 

We  have  known  friends  so  similar  in  tem- 
perament and  intellect  that,  after  their  greet- 
ings and  the  news  of  the  day  were  ex- 
changed, they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  brilliant  flashes  of  silence. 

But  this  piquant  difference,  so  essential  to 
the  sparkle  of  conversation,  is,  after  all,  not 
so  necessary  as  the  freedom  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Try  to  talk  with  people  to 
whom  you  must  not  mention  religion,  or  poli- 
tics, or  some  other  grave  interest  of  life,  and 
see  what  a  dance  in  fetters  it  becomes.  And 
if  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet,  how  much 
worse  than  all !  How  every  one  seems  pos- 
sessed to  dawdle  round  that  particular  closet 
door,  to  try  the  lock,  or  peep  through  the 
keyhole,  and  how  some  unwary  innocent  will 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  drag  the  ugly 
thing  out  in  all  its  hideousness  ! 

The  salt  that  keeps  conversation  sweet  is 
courtesy,  the  third  requisite.  The  sugar  that 
delights  our  pampered  palates  is  flattery,  and 
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we  like  to  have  it  d  tUacreUon,  Bat  courtesj 
we  must  have.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  a 
great  many  fine  things,  but  he  was  a  brute  in 
the  saloon.  To  bring  him  into  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  ladies  was  like  turning  a  rhino- 
ceros  into  a  field  of  daisies.  Some  people 
have  a  savage  delight  in  trampling  upon  your 
pet  wcaknesSi  or  defiling  the  graves  of  your 
ancestors,  and  actually  have  been  known  to 
boast  of  the  outrageous  things  they  have 
dared  to  say.  They  call  it  independence, 
whereas  it  is  simply  a  brutal  indifference  to 
the  comfort  of  their  fellow-beings.  Others 
there  are  with  a  constitutional  mental  awk- 
wardness which  compels  them,  by  some 
dreadful  and  recondite  attractions,  to  tumble 
over  every  body^s  corns,  and  be  sure  to  hit 
the  raw  spot,  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
touch.  •  They  are  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 
The  poor  animal  is  very  sorry  he  got  there, 
probably,  and  has  the  very  best  intentions 
about  getting  out  again  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but,  turn  which  way  he  will,  he  can  not  help 
breaking  the  crockery.  Every  movement  is 
followed  by  a  smash.  These  unfortunates 
are  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are  usually 
fully  aware  of  thdr  mistakes — after  they  are 
committed — and  suffer  such  agonies  of  confu- 
sion as  are  sure  to  precipitate  them  into  new 
difficulties.  They  are  destitute  of  that  fine 
quality  which  is  the  fourth  requisite  in  the  art 
of  conversation,  and  which  we  call  tact. 

'*  These  persona  havo  a  kosck,  you  know, 
Of  saylDg  thlm;s  nuU  d  propMt 
And  making  all  tho  world  reflect 
On  what  !t  hates  to  recollect  : 
They  Udk  to  misers  of  their  hoir« 
To  women  of  the  times  that  were, 
To  prets  of  the  wrong  review, 
And  to  the  French  of  Waterloo." 

After  all,  tact  is  the  great  thing  in  all  so- 
cial intercourse.  It  is  the  compass  that  ena- 
bles us  to  steer  successfully  among  the  shoals 
and  reefs  of  society,  and  escape  the  constant 
risk  of  being  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  a 
faux'pas.  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  there  is  nothing  more  necessary 
in  the  art  of  saying  things  than  to  know 
what  not  to  sav. 

We  have  said  notliing  about  ideas,  they 
are  taken  for  granted,  as  the  possession  of  a 
box  of  colors  would  be  in  a  treatise  on  paints 


ing.  But  donH  let  us  have  too 
theoL  We  are  speaking  of  conver 
a  social,  fine  art,  not  of  lecturing  o 
ing,  or  any  other  form  of  instmc 
ship  can  not  sail  if  it  be  too  heavi 
and  we  shall  find  it  hard  work  to  g 
down  the  stream  of  talk  if  we  have 
solid  chunks  of  wisdom  aboard, 
adorn  a  tale,  but  not  insist  upon  p 
moral  Taine  says  that  the  banc  c 
poets  and  novelists  is  their  insatiate 
teach.  Do  lot  us  then  cease  to  mora 
own  drawing-rooms,  and  for  once  be 
please.  Happiness  is  very  prove 
goodness,  and  a  man  who  has  ei 
hour  of  brilliant  and  interesting 
has  had  bis  intellect  quickened,  b 
thies  aroused,  his  own  petty  grievan< 
sleep,  his  best  side  brought  out,  and 
points  considerately  ignored,  is  ten  ti 
likely  to  do  a  kind  action,and  lovebii 
as  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  hav 
doses  of  morality  forced  down  his 
what  is  called  **  an  edifying  converfl 
Having  considered  the  underly 
ture,  we  corae  to  the  crowning  grac 
imagination,  implying  poetic  sensibi 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridicult 
Gradgrinds  of  society,  who  are  alwa 
down  upon  us  w  ith  some  horrible  i 
ccssary  piece  of  fact,  take  the  life  o 
versation  as  surely  as  on  exhaustec 
will  put  an  end  to  the  lightness  of 
feathers.  Such  people  will  take  tbe 
wcll-told  story,  by  interrupting  you 
that  the  incident  happened  in  Ca: 
not  in  Broidway,  or  insist  upon  bus 
pun  in  mid-air,  that  you  may  be 
that  it  was  Jones's  sister,  not  his  3 
made  it.  Narration  to  these  people 
ter  of  conscience,  and  a  sober  adh 
the  dingy  fact  a  necessity  of  theirbei 
can  not  understand  the  poetic  luxv 
epithet  that  embroiders  a  tame  norr 
keen  delight  in  a  racy  adjective  th 
the  whole  thing  in  a  word,  the  rolli 
mor  that  revels  in  exaggeration :  th 
mysteries  to  them.  Like  the  toad  ' 
a  stone,  for  them  existence  has  fina 
changing  boundaries,  beyond  which 
see  nothing. 


Henry  J.  Raymond — Journalism. 


The  sudden  demise  of  so  energetic  and  influ- 
ential a  journalist  as  the  late  lamented  editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Timet,  called  forth  a  remarkable 


exhibition  of  feeling  in  this  comm 
throughout  the  country.  This  has  I 
buted  to  the  great  industry,  talents 
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political  Boqnainteiice  of  Mr.  RAymond ;  but  it 
faadibo  a  less  obTions  iDspiration.  The  most 
ipprectatire  readers  of  Ameiican  newspapers 
ue  not  partisans  and  politicians,  but  respect- 
able, busj,  honest  citizens  who  turn  to  the. 
Pros  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  hour  and 
keepthemselvesowcovrayi/  with  public  events 
tDd  preraient  ideas  and  phenomena ;  in  other 
vordfi,  their  rektion  to  journalism  is  disin- 
Untied;  now  to  this  very  large  class  of  rea* 
defs,  the  personalities  and  Tulgarity  which 
deform  and  debase  our  newspaper  literature, 
tre  simply  disgusting ;  many  of  them  habitu- 
ftOy  ignore  certain  journals  rather  than  sub- 
Ject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  reading 
S^bes,  sneers,  and  blackguardism  ;  they  go  to 
^^  newspaper  first  for  information,  and  then 
'^  the  gratification  of  their  rational  instincts 
^>^  thdr  taste — not  to  encouuter  gross,  un- 
J*i^  impudent  comments  on  men  and  things, 
^^Kcb  as  no  decent  man  would  dare  to  utter 
respectable  society.    Moreover  they  ex- 
and  justly,   to  find  the  well-sustained 
fc^vmal  an  expositor — not  of  one  man's  pri- 
^9te  grief,  personal   prejudices,  and    party 
^iaippointQients,  but  of  general  principles, 
It  interests  and  ideas  of  broad  and  humane 
ice.     Now,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
shown  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
»y  the  community  at  large, — a  respect  ac- 
wledgpd,  on  all  sides,  to  be  exceptional, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  exhibi- 


ted a  rare  self-respect  and  a  laudable  court- 
esy in  his  editorial  career.  We  believe  that 
thousands  who  care  little  for  politics  and 
rarely  read  articles  on  foreign  questions,  or 
home  economics,  chose  the  Timet  as  their 
medium  for  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world, — because  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
encountered  in  its  columns  vulgar  abute  of 
individitalSf  unjust  criiiciMM  or  narrow  arid 
personal  ideas.  Mr.  Raymond  had  that  de- 
gree and  kind  of  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  two  grand  redeeming  prin- 
ciples of  modern  journalism — the  application 
of  social  ethics  to  editorial  conduct  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  spirit  /  in  a 
word,  it  was  because  Mr.  Raymond  was  a 
courteous  publicist,  and  not  a  Bohemian  black- 
guard, that  so  many  of  the  wise  and  best 
grieve  at  his  departure  and  honor  liis  mem- 
ory. Despite  all  that  is  said  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Press  as  an  organ  of  modem 
civilization,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mere 
financial  ability  to  establish  and  circulate  a 
journal  is  no  distinction  in  itself;  neither  is 
mere  facility  of  expression — which  in  this 
countiy,  at  least,  is  anything  but  rare. 
Editorship  is  efficient,  respectable,  useful  and 
honorable,  only  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
and  inspired  by  extensive  knowledge,  noble 
sympathies,  probity  and  that  courtesy  of 
heart  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 


The  Boston  Jubilee. 


Our  duly  journals  found  in  this  novel  cele- 
tion  of  the  advent  of  national  peace  five 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a  wel- 
source  of  amusement ;  and  indulged  in 
9he  wildest  satire  over  what  was  facetiously 
deemed  a  very  complacent  and  somewhat  ab- 
waid.  AK^bub.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  enable  us  to  judge  more  impartially  of  the 
experiment  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
heartily  glad  it  was  tried  and  that  the  scene 
was  Boston,  where  local  enthusiasm  and 
oric  oodperation  are  so  much  more  easily 
aecored  than  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 
Moaical  festivals  have  long  been  a  delightful 
popular  resource  and  discipline  abroad. 
Those  annually  held  at  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  have  elicited  the  best  musical 
talent  and  promoted  the  best  musical  cul- 
ture. Those  who  remember  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions thereof  in  Miss  Sheppard's  novel 
of  "Charles  Auchester,"  of  which  Felix 
Hendeissohn  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  those 
who   have    enjoyed  like  occasions  in  Ger- 


many, can  readily  imagine  the  vast  and 
benign  possibilities  of  the  Musical  Festival 
adequately  inaugurated  and  scientifically 
arranged.  It  is  a  form  of  popular  diversion 
which  we  should  like  to  see  successfully 
instituted  among  us ;  and  the  influence  and 
results  of  the  Boston  Jubilee  should  au- 
spiciously tend  to  this  cud.  Not  that  we 
can  award  to  that  experiment,  creditable  as  it 
was  to  the  enterprise  and  executive  ability 
of  those  who  originated  and  accomplished 
it,  the  highest  musical  success;  with  the 
exception  of  Parcpa  Rosa  and  Miss  Phillips, 
in  their  operatic  and  oratorical  solos,  little 
of  the  music  was  rendered  in  a  manner  to 
charm  those  familiar  with  the  best  perform- 
ances ;  neither  were  the  selections  fitted  as 
a  whole,  to  inspire  the  greatest  or  most  re- 
fined pleasure ;  inevitably  the  object  in  view 
and  the  methods  available,  made  popular 
and  well-known  compositions  desirable,  and 
with  the  little  professional  aid  at  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  achieve  memorable  tri- 
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nmpbs.  Moreoyer  we  think  the  Boston 
Jubilee  proTed  to  erery  candid  and  capable 
auditor,  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the 
efficiency  of  choruses  in  point  of  number^ 
just  as  there  is  a  medium  as  to  Hze  in  steam- 
ships — beyond  which  speed  and  practical 
utility  are  sacrificed  to  magnitude.  Beyond 
a  certain  number  of  Toices  in  unison,  no 
added  effect  is  gained ;  whether  the  maxi- 
mum be  one  or  five  thousand,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  tweWe  or  twenty 
thousand  do  not  increase  the  significance  or 
the  impressiveness.  We  have  heard  in  our 
Opera  houses  and  Music  Halls  some  of  the 
pieces  given  at  the  Coliseum,  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  when  chanted  in  that  Tast 
Amphitheatre  by  thirty  or  forty  times  as 
many  singers.  In  the  retrospect,  as  at  the 
time,  our  satisfaction  with  the  Jubilee 
comes,  not  so  much  from  its  artistic,  as  its 
toeial  triumph.  Fresh  from  lU-goTemed 
New  York,  with  her  countiess  adTenturers, 
her  reckless  politicians,  her  Roughs  and 
Swindlers — we  looked  around  upon  those 
fifty  thousand  well-dressed,  quiet,  orderly, 
prosperous  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
convened  in  the  Coliseum,  with  a  thrill  of 
pride;  we  do  not  believe  a  better  average 
audience  could  be  gathered  from  any  living 
population  in  the  world;   there  were  thou- 


sands of  girls  who  came  daily  from 
of  forty  miles,  to  sing  at  the  Jnbfle 
thdr  own  expenses  and  returning 
homes  at  night;  girls  educated  at 
lie  Schools  of  New  England,  man] 
earning  their  own  living — all  net 
well-behaved,  deeply  interested 
Jubilee — ^frugal,  industrious  and  in 
and  there  were  as  many  thousan* 
men — mechanics,  small  traders,  el 
farmers,  who  had  come  from  like  < 
and  equally  in  their  looks,  ba 
behavior  living  examples  of  the  I 
influence  of  free  institutions  and 
education.  With  these  were  sei 
grouped  around  a  great  multiftn 
every  walk  in  life,  of  every  social 
degree  of  culture  and  phase  of 
and  yet  how  orderly  and  attentive 
and  patient  and  self-respecting !  It 
noble  human  tpectacle  which  n 
Jubilee  to  us,  a  delight;  it  was 
integrity  there  manifest,  that 
proud  and  hopeful  of  our  coon' 
renewed  in  our  hearts,  that  fail 
moral  pbwer  of  New  England,  wl 
tained  by  enlightenment  and  enf 
leavened  the  mass  of  our  peo 
patriotic  self-control  and  ooi 
virtue. 


"Amchobed  (?) 

A  MAGAZINE  must  constautiv  be  printing 
statements  and  arguments  with  wUch  its 
conductors  more  or  less  disagree.  Ordina- 
rily it  does  this  (so  to  speak)  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  the  matter,  and  without 
having  any  business  to  know,  except  to  see 
that  there  is  a  general  consistency  in  its  own 
course,  and  that  it  does  nothing  foolish  or 
wrong.  Only  when  some  very  peculiar  occa- 
sion arises,  can  it  properly  appear  self-con- 
scious, point  to  itself,  and  observe  upon  one 
of  its  own  features  or  articles. 

Fault-finding  (secondly)  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  beneflciary.  It  is  a  moral  dentistry  that 
may  or  may  not  be  good  in  its  results,  but  is 
certam  to  be  disagreeable  in  its  administra- 
tion. And  third  parties — to  elaborate  the 
metaphor — often  wonder  about  the  fault- 
finder, as  about  the  dentist,  how  such  a  nice 
man  can  follow  such  an  awful  business  t 

A  wise  mngaxine,  however,  economizes 
fault-finding,  into  a  help ;  enlisting  the  object- 
ing letters  and  articles  and  friendly  oral  re- 
grets and  astonishments  into  its  train,  as  Jehu 
did  the  successive  messengers  of  the  king. 


OFF   BlNOHAMTON.*^ 

It  is  accordingly  with  real  satisfiu 
the  present  utterance  is  put  forth,  in 
to  sundry  remonstrances  against  the 
of  Reformed  Tippling,  more  or  lei 
avowed  in  the  interesting  article  in 
number,  entitied  *' Anchored  off  j 
ton."  The  substance  of  this  avowal ' 
graduates  from  the  Binghamton  As^ 
similar  institutions  may  safely  use  i 
ing  beverages  to  a  reasonable  extent 
one  thinks  best. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  that 
an  Englishman,  and  one,  it  may  be  i 
whom  the  conductors  of  this  magaz 
tain  a  strong  personal  regard.  Nov 
trine  that  a  question  of  moral  right 
is  involved  in  the  use  of  intoxicatin 
is  more  American  than  English,  and 
tributor's  view  is  rather  an  EngUsli 
American  one.  It  is  neither  less  i 
respectable  or  appropriate  to  this 
for  that  reason ;  but  the  fact  will  ei 
readers  to  appreciate  it  better. 

Our  contributor's  error  was  in  om 
nature  of  the  case,  and  m  givmg  i 
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cflitetfor  a  bmui  with  brain  disetie  as  if  he 
fenibealthjmaiL 

Tke  doctrine  of  Reformed  Tippling  is  a 
thorough  absurditj.  The  practitioner  under 
it  wOl  find  it  so  when  he  findn  himself,  as  he 
iinontty  certain  to  do,  again  at  his  Bing- 
bnloo,  whererer  his  Binghamton  may  be. 
Tb  the  droskard  in  whom  drunlcenness  has 
beeome  an  organic  disease,  any  tippling  is 
licked.  It  is  a  wanton  courting  of  tempta- 
tioa;  a  direct  Tiolation  of  one  of  the  heart 
prindples  of  religion ;  of  one  of  the  dirinely 
ample  bat  divinely  profound  lessons  of  the 
Ind^s  Pnyer.  Appose  a  kleptomaniac,  es- 
ciped  by  the  akin  of  his  teeth  from  a  public 
proReotion  and  an  imprisonment  for  grand 
lueeDjttSing  Sing,  goes  about  his  business 


with  an  attempt  at  Judicious  reformed  thiering, 
finding  the  rule  of  not  stealing  more  than  a 
dollar*8  worth  at  a  time,  and  only  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  ?  To  touch  a  little  pitch  is 
no  way  to  avoid  defiled  hands.  Practicing 
occasional  moderate  exposure  to  small-pox  is 
no  way  to  avoid  the  disease.  Deliberate  pet- 
ty wrong-doing  is  not  the  way  to  moral  puri- 
ty. Purposeful  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  the  flosh  is  no  road  to  self-control.  If  our 
friend  and  contributor  really  practices  as  he 
preaches,  we  shall  hear  from  him  at  Bing- 
hamton again ;  and  if  his  doctrine  becomes 
the  received  one,  it  will  largely  promote  the 
Inebxiate  Asylum  business  by  a  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  permanent  occasional  cus- 
tomers. 


Thi  Princsss  Biddt;  or 

On  of  the  four   things,    of  all   most 

disqdetiog  and  unendurable,  says  Solomon, 

ii,  "i  aervant  when  he  reignetb.**    This, 

fike  an  the  wisdom    of  the  Bible,  will  be 

fimnd  philosophically    correct    All  experi- 

enee  ihows  that  those  cast  down  from  high 

pUoei  tre  more  likely  to  bear  the  change 

weO,  thin  those  who  are  lifted  up  from 

low.  We  in    this    country  of   more  than 

eqnalitj  have  just  now  abundance  of  exem- 

plifieailons  of  die  doctrine.    Organized  work- 

u>/^*iBezi,   lifting    themselves    at    the    ex- 

pSQse  of  employers,  are    astonishingly  un- 

treasonable  and  tyrannical  in  their  attempts 

to  aolre  social  problems  by  votes  and  guild 

<Mi»eiam8.    The  Princess  Biddy,  who  rules 

10  roughly  in  many  an  American  kitchen,  is 

(if  poasible)  a  more  disquieting    and  unen- 

^Ue  ruler     still.    The    discussions  that 

appear  from  time  to  time  in  print,  and  the 

innmaerable  unpublished  consultations  and 

Mmpirisons  of  experience  among  housekeep- 

^  eoosthute  a  sufficient  bill  of  particulars 

Mar  this  general  allegation  of  injury;  we 

"••d  not  funber  specify. 

^  pictorial  Joker  of  England  long  ago 
iOiiitiited  in  many  funny  pages  the  terrors 
of  British  **  servantgalism,'*  but  never  liint- 
^  >t  a  remedy.  Americans  can  do  better. 
"*^  it  a  remedy;  one  that  would  be  ap- 


"Help"  and  ScLr-UELP. 

propriate,  effective  and  useful,  equally  to  the 
American  housekeeper  and  the  British ;  to  us 
sovereigns,  and  to  them  the  "  nobility  and 
gentry. "  It  is  one  of  those  **  open  secrets  " 
that  the  universe  is  forever  thrusting  into 
our  faces,  insomuch  that  for  very  nearness 
they  cannot  be  read.  We  reveal  it  now,  yet 
with  Cassandra^s  sad  foreboding  of  uocredit- 
ed  insight.    A  poet  has  sung  it  already  : 

**  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blowl** 

So  said  Byron  to  the  Greeks.  So  did 
our  forefathers  to  the  British.  So  must  our 
housekeepers  do  to  the  Princess   Biddy. 

To  come  down  to  plain  prose  ;  7^e  •ervant' 
girh  will  cUwayt  rtUe  until  the  mis'res$  is  ahl$ 
and  ready  to  do  the  work.  This  is  human 
nature.  Nobody  need  expect  anything 
fairer.  She  is  the  mistress  of  the  house 
who  can  do  what  the  house  requires.  She 
only  is  really  entitled  to  employ  a  servant 
who  is  ready  to  say,  *'  Go ;  I  can  do  the  work 
myself. "  Otherwise  it  is  the  servant  who 
employs  the  mistress.  Know  housework  and 
cooking,  Madam.  Then  you  can  issue  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  sgainst  your 
tyrant.  And  lastly,  if  you  cannot  dethrone 
your  servant-girl,  how  are  yon  to  dethrone 
your  **  lord  and  master  ?  " 
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MONTHLY    OHBONIOLE. 


CUBBENT   ETKNTS. 


Tnn  month's  rjboobd  ototit  on  jvlt  1. 


I.  8UMHABY. 

Peru  and  Mexico  have  recognized  the  po- 
litical existence  of  the  CubanTnsurrcctionists, 
whose  operations  vtithin  their  island  still  con- 
tinue, although  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  is  their  real  extent  and  significance. 
An  outbreak  of  some  kind  against  the  Span- 
ish rule  in  Porto  Hico  is  also  reported.  The 
fighting  still  continues  between  the  rivals 
Salnave  and  Saget  in  Ilayti,  with  no  particu- 
lar prospect  just  yet.  The  chronic  disorders 
in  Mexico  arc  breaking  out  in  one  place  and 
another  from  time  to  time.  So  are  those  in 
Central  America.  So  are  those  in  Venezuela ; 
in  Peru;  in  Bolivia.  In  Paraguay  there  is 
no  change  in  the  situation,  Lopez  is  not  taken 
nor  beaten,  nor  does  he  ofier  to  surrender. 
The  Count  d*Eu,  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  as- 
sumed command  of  the  allied  troops,  in  place 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cuzias.  In  Europe,  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  regency  in  Spain 
has  taken  place ;  the  elections  in  France  have 
been  attended  with  a  very  noticeable  degree 
of  excitement,  many  violent  utterances  of 
Republican  sentiment,  considerable  out- 
breaks of  actual  riot,  or  at  least  assaults  by 
the  police  and  the  military  on  the  citizens, 
and  with  a  good  many  inflictions  of  legal  pun- 
ishment for  expressions  of  opinion  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  government.  In  England,  an 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  rolls  forward 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill,  over 
the  straggles  of  the  landed  and  titled  aristo- 
cracy and  of  the  Established  Church. 

In  the  United  States,  the  events  which  give 
color  to  the  month  are  very  numerous  and 
mostly  minute,  individually  considered,though 
of  great  significance  collectively.  They  con- 
sist of  meetings  of  working-men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wages  by  means  of  organiza- 
tions similar  to  the  trade  guilds  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  of  a  number  of  strikes,  organized 
or  maintained,  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
of  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  more  or 
less  signlficanco,  in  behalf  of  conferring  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  women.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  with  the  working-men*s  move- 
ment for  more  wages,  there  coincides  a  period 


of  very  distinct  pressure  in  the  m 
kct,  which  renders  a  compliance  b 
ers  with  these  demands  peculiarlj 
Aside  from  these  sociological  m 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  to 
in  the  national  life  of  the  United  { 
less  it  be  the  signs  of  a  desultory  bu 
and  extensive  Indian  war,  which 
during  the  whole  summer. 

II.    UNITED  STATES. 

June  1.  Tj^e  decrease  of  the  Uni 
public  debt  during  the  pa^  moi 
nounced  to  be  $13,884,777.97. 

June  2.  It  is  asserted  that  in  bol 
Cuban  revolutionists  the  follow! 
ry  supplies  have  up  to  this  time  ' 
ed  for  them  in  Cuba,  and  have  near 
put  safely  into  use : 

81ilp5.  Port  left    Smftll  arma  1 

Salvador,       Key  West,     1,500 
*'  Nassau,  2,600 

Pent,  New  York,    8,660 

Grapeshot,  *'  4,000 

8  Schooners,  Phila.  3,600 

A  Steamer,       "  3,600 

A  Vessel,  *'  2,500 

Totals,  21,100 

June  1.  A  convention  of  colore 
the  State  of  New  York  meets  at 
ton ;  listens,  among  other  addressi 
by  Miss  Maud  Molson,  a  colort 
woman,  and  adopts  resolutions  < 
gratification  at  the  m&isures  oi 
equality  thus  far  secured  to  the  color 

A  similar  convention,  meeting  in 
passes  resolutions  complaining  of 
sion  of  colored  persons  from  som< 
tions,  and  asserting  their  right  to  t 
to  pursue  the  same  as  freely  as  whit 

June  7.  The  National  Typograph 
(the  **  trade-union  "  of  the  workin] 
of  the  United  States,)  meets  at 
Delegates  from  the  women  comp 
New  York  City  are  present,  and  a 
of  these  compositors  is  granted  t 
The  resolutions  declaring  that  col 
ought  to  have  the  same  privilege  as 
in  the  business  of  printing,  wore  1 
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I  modoo  of  a  delegate  from  the 

5.  Mr.  Borie,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
lie  names  of  forty-one  Teasels  of  the 
ates  nayy,  from  the  Indian  names  of 
s,  islands,  lakes,  chieftains,  &c.,  to 
ken  from  classical  mythology  and  the 
itnre  of  the  passions.  Thus,  instead 
enticus,  Canonicus,  MahopMC,  Man- 
re  substituted  Terror,  Scylla,  Castor 
line. 

5.  Opening  day  of  the  *'  Peace  Ju- 
r  monster  vocal  and  instrumental 
irgaoized  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Patrick 
«.  A  building  was  erected  for  the 
ind  called  **thc  Coliseum,*'  with 
40,000  persons.  The  New  York 
of  Music  can  seat  2,500.  .  There 
ioras  of  10,000  voices,  and  an  or- 
fabont  1,000  instruments,  besides  a 
PD,  a  battery  of  12  field-pieces,  and 
Bvil  Chorus  100  real  anvils,  manned 
n. 

7.  Alden  March,  M.  D.,  died  at  Al- 
id  74.     He  was  a  nati  ve  of  Sutton, 

graduate  of  Brown  University,  a 
iitomist,  and  a  very  resolute  and 
iaargicul  operator. 

8.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond  died  at 
in  New  York,  suddenly,  by  a  stroke 
xy,  in  his  50th  year.  He  was  bom 
N.  Y.,  January  24,  1820.  Having 
t  aptness  for  study,  he  went  through 
iminary,  and  college  with  great suc- 
iuatlng  in  1840  at  the  University  of 

at  the  head  of  his  class  in  all  de- 
\  of  study.  He  came  to  New  York 
year  in  search  of  employment  as  a 
•ut  was  employed  by  Mr.  Greeley  on 
Torkrr,  and  afterwards  on  Tk^  Tri- 
1843  he  bccnme  one  of  the  editors 
mirier  and  Enquirer ;  and  in  1861 
id  The  N.  Y.  Times^  which  he  has 
lucted.  He  had  held  several  import- 
iiflucntiul  public  offices.  He  was 
nore  successful  as  a  journalist  thau 
irian  ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  rapid, 
ig,  ready,  intelligent  and  efficient 
ind  iRTiters  of  the  American  Press, 
also  a  gentleman,  invariably  kind, 
courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  dealt 
he  employed. 

2.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  died  at 
;  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.,  aged  57. 
a  able  and  learned  physician,  was  a 
in  Jcflerson  Medical  College  from 
862,  and  published  several  original 
1  tninslaiions  of  a  good  deal  of  value 
-..  IV. — 64 


on  medical  subjecta.  His  last  literary  efibrt, 
however,  wai  a  tmnalation  of  a  recent  French 
novel,  called  *^  Typhaines  Abbey." 

June  24.  The  National  InteUigeneer  is  to- 
day discoutin>5ed,  l>eing  merged  in  another 
Washington  newspaper.  It  was  established 
in  1800. 

June  25.  James  Glynn,  William  Carothers 
and  Thomas  Murphy,  carpenter,  boatswain, 
and  third  mate  of  the  emigrant  ship  James 
Foster,  Jr.,  are  to-day  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  fifteen,  seven  and  five  years  respect- 
ively, for  abuses  perpetrated  on  emigrants  in 
that  vessel  The  judge,  in  passing  sentence, 
remarked  that  he  intended  the  punishment  to 
be  a  lesson  to  all  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  vessels. 

June  25.  Secretary  Borie  of  the  Navy 
Department  resigns,  and  George  M.  Robeson 
of  New  Jersey  is  appointed  in  his  place. 

June  25.  The  net  profits  of  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee  are  said  to  be  $110,700,  of 
which  by  previous  plan,  $50,000  was  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  originator  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
whole  should  go  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sol- 
diers' widows  and  children  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Gilmore*s  money  is  made  up  to  him  by  a 
great  benefit  concert,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Jubilee  furthermore  present  him  with  a  bouse 
and  lot  worth  $25,000. 

June  28.  The  Ocean  Bank  in  New  York 
City  was  robbed  by  burglars  of  $500,000 
chiefly  in  bills  and  bonds.  Most  of  the  bonds 
were  returned  by  the  burglars. 

III.    FOREIGN. 

May  31.  A  German  Protestant  Congress  of 
80,000  representatives  from  all  the  States  of 
Germany  meets  at  Worms,  and  passes  a 
unanimous  vote  refusing  the  Pope's  recent 
invitation  to  rejoin  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  condemning  the  Pope's  '*  Encyc- 
lical "  inviting  to  the  universal  council  soon  to 
be  held  at  Rome,  and  his  **  Syllabus  **  accom- 
panying it. 

May  31.  Mr.  Motley,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, having  landed  at  Liverpool,  makes  a 
speech  in  answer  to  an  address  by  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce. 

May  31.  Mr.  Ghidstone's  bill  for  thedisen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
361  to  247. 

June  1.  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes 
adopts  the  new  Constitution,  providing  for  a 
regency  at  present  and  for  a  monarchy  when 
convenient.     The  vote  is  214  to  55. 

Juue  2.  The  Spanish  Gen.  O'Donnell,  wlule 
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speaking  in  the  Cortes  against  the  proposed 
roduction  of  the  Spanish  army,  is  seized  with 
apoplexy  and  dies  in  the  Chamber. 

June  2.  Gen.  Dulce  resigns  the  Captain- 
Qeneralship  of  Cuba.  His  successor  is  to  be 
Gen.  Caballero  de  Rodas,  who  is  reputed  a 
brave  and  bloody  soldier. 

June  3.  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstcnberg, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  dies,  aged  67. 
He  was  an  influential  orthodox  theologian, 
and  a  voluminous  and  able  writer.  His  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Bible  are  of 
high  authority. 

June  9.  Mr.  Bright  writes  a  public  letter 
in  which,  rcferriitg  to  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  liOrds  to  the  Irish  Church  Disestab- 
lishment Bill,  he  says  that  if  the  Lords  throw 
themselves  athwart  the  course  of  the  nation 
**  they  may  meet  with  accidents  not  pleasant 
for  them  to  think  of.'*  The  letter  contained 
other  similar  intimations  of  risks  to  bo  run 
by  the  Lords  if  they  should  oppose  the  bill. 
Mr.  Bright's  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  after- 
wards took  occasion  to  mention  that  these 
expressions  of  his  were  not  the  official  utter- 
aoces  of  the  Administration. 

June  1 6.  Marshal  Serrano  is  appointed  Re- 
gent of  Spain,  by  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of  193 
to  45. 

June  17.  The  sons  of  Victor  Hugo  having 
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established  &  Repablitian  paper,  j 
in  Paris,  it  has  been  prosecuted  foi 
contempt  of  the  Government,**  its 
tcnced  to  six  months*  imprisoumen 
francs*  fine,  and  each  of  the  print 
month's  imprisonment  and  1,000  1 

June  21.  The  Great  Eastern  lei 
paying  out  the  ocean  telegraph  cs 
ed  to  connect  France  directly  with 
States.  The  present  Atlantic 
Company  a  little  while  ago  obtain 
ion  from  U.  S.  Attorney- General 
no  State  had  authority  to  permit  1 
of  this  cable  upon  its  shores,  but 
must  be  had  of  the  United  States. 

June  24.  Count  von  dor  Goltz, 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plonipoti 
Prussia  to  France,  dies  at  Bcrlii 
born  at  Paris,  June  6,  1817,  and 
life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  Pru, 
malic  service. 

June  26.  Giuseppe  Mozzini,  th 
publican  conspirator,  having  beet 
by  the  Swiss  Republic  to  remain 
close  to  the  Italian  frontier,  depai 
don. 

June  28.  Captain  -  General  C 
Rodas,  lands  at  Havana,  and  at  < 
upon  his  duties,  issuing  a  formal 
tion  in  doing  so. 


LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Futnam^s  Magazine. 


On  the  old  Continent,  as  on  the  New,  the 
period  of  greatest  literary  activity  begins  tp 
decline  uAer  Easter,  and  does  not  recom- 
mence until  Michaelmas.  Authors  and  artists 
take  their  regular  summer  vacation — if,  in- 
deed, that  period  con  be  called  vacation, 
wluch  they  usually  devote  to  the  collection 
of  fresh  material.  To  them  recreation  is 
simply  change  of  labor,  and  the  summer  lull 
m  Art  and  Literature  is  not  really  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  productive  activity.  But  the  re- 
sults tliereof,  given  to  the  world  by  publica- 
tion and  exhibition,  show  a  great  falling  off, 
and  the  chronicler  must  resort  tO  periodical 
literature,  which  must  fulfil  its  weekly  and 
monthly  obligations,  however  scanty  the  sup- 
ply of  material. 

The  critic,  Rudolf  Gottschall,  gives  us  in 
one  article,  a  review  of  tcvenUen  new  volumes 
of  German  poetry,  the  quality  of  which — to 
judge  from  the  quoted  specimens — seems  to 
diminish  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases.     The  following  catalogue  of  the 


works,  the  poets,  and  the  critic'e 
the  most  condensed  form,  may  p 
to  the  reader  the  present  fashi< 
dcncy.of  the  German  poctic.mind 
"  In  Excited  Days,*'  by  Julius  Gr 
Ilerr  Gottschall  pronounces  to  b 
in  form,  majestic  in  diction,  but 
spiration,  burdened  with  incongru 
and  therefore  wearying  rathir  ll 
ing  reading.  No.  2. — *'  Episodes 
Von  Schack.  Narrative  poems, 
and  color,  and  very  carefully  i 
minding  one  of  those  in  Morris* 
Paradise,*'  but  without  their  ant 
Balanced,  refined,  harmonious,  bi 
The  best  are  **  Giorgione  **  and  ' 
No.  3. — **  Poems  by  Albert  Mosei 
lyrical,  with  occasional  imitation 
metres.  The  former  are  graceful 
able ;  among  the  latter  we  find 
doclcs  on  Etna,**  which  does  not  i 
get  Matthew  Arnold.  No.  4. — ** 
Humanity,'*  by  Stephen  Milow. 


im.] 
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ol  pbflofopbj  in  vene — partly  a  rhymed 
chroaide  of  OTents,  partly  reflections  upon 
their  siguiflcance  in  the  deTclopmcnt  of  the 
nee.   The  plan  recalls  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ia- 
yndidu  Siecla. '    No.  6.—'*  The  Songs  of  a 
LoBtOne,"  by  Ada  Christen,  which,  the  critic 
aj8,have  a  pathological  rather  than  a  poetic 
]Btere«t    They  suggest  the  '^Infelicia"  of 
Xeokeii,  but  are  imitations  of  Heine  in  form. 
Bve  records  of  vice  and  dissipation,  turned 
iBto  songs  by  a  woman,  are  something  of  a 
phenomenon  in  literature,  but  one  which  is 
not  (fifBcult  of  explanation.    No.  6. — '*  New 
Songs  ind  Poems,"  by  Adolf  Bottger.     Not 
impottunt,  but  yery  easy,  fanciful  and  agrce- 
ible.     No.  1. — "Requiem"  by    Draumer. 
Hmtj,  didactic  and  drearily  philosophical 
Sa8— "The  Atheists,'*  by  Hermann  Neu- 
mann.  A  series  of  artistically  correct,  yet 
"dragging"  canzonets,  embodying  the  au- 
thor's news  of  religion — ultra-rationalistic, 
bat  not  itrictly  atheistic.     No.  9. — **  Revela- 
tioM,"  t  Kries  of  ffhmeis,  by  Hermann  Rol- 
letl   Moat  laborious  imitations  of  the  Persian 
model,  iieroted  not  to  the  iteration  of  love  or 
joy,  which  alone  seems  to  fit  the  ariificial 
Btmetnre  of  the  ghcuiel^  but — to  Mutter  and 
Force,  the  Origin  of  Man,  Darwinism,  and  the 
Enigma  of  Life  !    No.    10.—*'  Poems,"  by 
Wflhelm  Jeniien.      A  relief,  after  the  two 
forego  ng  volumes.     Reflections  of  Heine  and 
Bikkert  in  the  shorter  lyrics,  but  oiiginality, 
^fcpth  and  power  in  the  ballads  and  reflective 
poems.     No.   11.— "  Poems  "    by   Edward 
Connt  PfeiL      A  **  person  of  quality  "  who 
wntes  in  Germany,  can  never  be  quite  so  in- 
ngnifictiit  as  we  sometimes  find  his  English 
™*^e,  bat  this  volume  i-*  really  as  good  as 
most  of  those  in  the  collection.     There   is 
J'Wino  poetic  feeling,    if  the  Udont  is  not 
^  robost.    No.  12.—"  Light  and  Shadow," 
hy  Ferdinand  Leutner.     Poems  and  sonnets, 
u'iMtrttiye  of  Austrian  politics  and  Viennese 
"^•^y-    Correct  in  form,  but  hard,  abrupt 
^^  unmelodious.    No.  13.— '»Tlie  Canticle 
^'^ylove:  an  Erotic  Poem,  in  24  Rooks," 
"J  Karl  Weisser.    Not  epic,  as  might  be  ex- 
P*^^  hut  decidedly  dithyrambic — the  pro- 
"'*^  of  an  mdividual  taste  and  culture,  which 
"*■  no  acquaintance  with  geniu.^.     No.  M. — 
"Miscellaneous  Poems,"  by  Karl  Candidus. 
^^W  something  thoroughly  realistic  and 
h^orous— or,   at  least,   meant  to  bo  so! 
"^ ritten  as  the  people  speak,  with  a  trace  of 
^e  Alsatian   dialect,  and  marked  by  frank 
8ood-humor  and  fun.    No.  1 5.  — "  Love  and 
Sorrow."    Poems  by  Wilhelm  Jcrwitz.    Sim- 
ple, naive   and   unpretending,    with    many 


**  prettlnesscs  ** — rather  than  beauties.  No. 
16.— "The  Pilgrim  in  Italy,"  Sonnets  by 
Wilhelm  Miiller  von  Konigswinter.  A  travel- 
ler's portfolio— cabinet  sketches  in  fourteen 
lines  each,  but  not  poetry. 

No.  17,  and  the  lust,  is  in  one  respe<5t  a 
curiosity.  "  Poems,  by  Schnyder  von  War- 
tensee,  collected  after  the  death  of  the  Old 
Master,  and  published  by  Miiller  von  der 
Werra."  Schnyder  von  Wartensee  was  a 
musical  composer,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who 
died  last  year  at  the  age  of  84.  When  he 
began  to  compose  operas,  he  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  write  his  own  librettos; 
but  he  had  never  produced  a  line  of  poetry, 
and  the  thing,  at  first,  seemed  impossible. 
But  he  posscsBcd  an  inventive  mind,  and 
presently  hit  upon  a  plan  to  help  him  out  of 
his  difficulty.  He  selected  an  easy  form  of 
rhythm,  and  commenced  a  mechanical  drill, 
forcing  hims<>lf  to  produce  two  lines  the  first 
day,  four  the  second,  eight  the  third,  &o., 
imtil  he  had  reached  the  sum  of  tight  hun- 
dred lines  in  a  day.  Then  he  dropped  the 
form,  and  commenced  de  novo  with  one  a 
little  more  difficult,  repeating  the  process 
until  he  had  mastered  (mechanically,  at  least,) 
all  the  forms  of  versification  usually  found  in 
operatic  librettos.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  his  patience  and  resolution  were 
rewarded ;  he  was  able  to  write  texts  for  his 
melodies  and  choruses,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  experiment  is  that  his  **  poetical  re- 
mains "  ( ! )  arc  collected  and  published  after 
his  death,  and  an  accomplished  critic  praises 
his  "smooth,  even  strains,"  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  verses.  Asa  biography  of  the 
composer  is  shortly  to  be  published,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  we  oflcr  the  above  facts, 
given  to  us  long  ago  by  one  of  hU  scholars 
and  intimate  friends,  as  an  interesting  con- 
tribution. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from 
this  last  car<;o  of  German  song.  The  reader 
of  English  and  American  poetry  may  make 
them  for  himself. 

"Transatlantic  Visions,"  by  E.  Pilger 
(Loewc,  Leipzig),  is  one  of  those  books  which 
flatter  the  self-complacency  of  Europe  by 
representing  the  United  ^^tates  as  a  mixture 
of  Rome  under  Heliogabalus,  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  Russia  under  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  with  a  few  characteristics  borrowed 
from  China  and  the  Fejee  Islands.  As  a 
product  of  morbid  imagination  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable work,  and  might  be  read  with  ad- 
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vantage  by  tho  psychologist ;  as  a  Pessimistic 
Ideal,  also,  it  has  a  certain  value ;  but,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  is  recdved  as  a  piece  of 
cool  observation  and  swallowed  as  a  literal 
truth  by  a  large  class  of  honest  and  ignorant 
readers  in  Germany,  we  are  disposed  to  trans- 
fer the  author^s  Pessimistic  Ideal  from  his 
subject  to  himself.  There  are  some  books 
which  are  too  false  to  refute,  and  too  vile  to 
denounc?,  and  the  most  complete  specimens 
of  the  dass  have  been  written  by  certain  Ger- 
man literary  loafers,  who  failed  to  live  among 
us  without  earning  their  bread. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  rep- 
resented, in  Germany,  by  its  special  period- 
ical ;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  a  field  un- 
appropriated. We  now  have  the  prospectus 
of  a  **  Journal  of  Parasitic  Science,"  which  is 
to  appear  bi-monthly  in  Jena,  under  the  edi- 
torial direction  of  Prof.  Hallier. 

Adolf  Strodtmann*8 "  Life  of  Heine"  slowly 
approaches  its  completion.  The  materials  at 
the  author*s  command  are  very  rich  and  in- 
teresting, and  he  appears,  thus  far,  to  have 
made  excellent  use  of  them.  Like  all  bio- 
graphers, he  has  a  tendency  to  give  heroic 
proportions  to  his  subject,  but  he  is  not  con- 
sciously partial,  and  his  industry  and  patience 
are  indisputable.  If  the  biography  should 
bo  translated,  it  will  probably  be  with  some 
abbreviation. 

We  must  add  to  the  seventeen  new  volu- 
mes of  poetry,  fourteen  new  dramatic  works, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  Germany. 

If  study,  industry,  earnestness  and  ambi- 
tion were  enough  to  create  a  literalure,  Ger- 
many might  look  for  a  new  classic  era ;  but 
one  very  necessary  ingredient  is  still  lackiug 
— Genius. 

A  collection  of  sketches  of  life  in  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus,  has  been  published,  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Pcntameron."  It  is  a  good 
anthology  of  one  field  of  Russian  literature, 
including  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
works  of  Lermontoff  (styled,  in  Russia,  •*  the 
Byron  of  the  Caucasus,")  Drushinin,  Golosofif, 
Michailoffand  Gogol.  The  collection  is  all 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
apedmens,  not  only  of  the  Byronic  period  in 
RoftdfiD  literature,  inaugurated  by  Puschkin, 
but  also  of  the  realistic  reaction  of  which 
Gogol  was  one  of  the  first  representiitlvcs. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  not  so  iudificr- 
ent  to  the  higher  devdopment  of  other  races, 
a  translation  of  this  Russian  **  Pentaraeron  " 


might  be  dedred ;  but  at  present  i 
a  hazardous  venture  for  a  publishc 

A  work  which  has  a  certain  cui 
rical  value  is  *^  The  Byzantines  in 
Court,  and  Private  Life,"  by  Pre 
of  Halle.  It  embraces  the  perio 
the  commencement  of  the  10th  c 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  i 
As  a  vestibule  of  study,  which  mus 
through,  previous  to  entering  up< 
tory  of  the  revival  of  medisBval  art 
ing  in  Italy,  the  work  has  its 
place ;  but  life  Is  becoming  too  b 
accumulations  of  historical  re^ean 

Dr.  Reinhold  Schmidt's  "  Hist< 
Civil  War  in  America,"  originally 
by  Scbafer  and  Corradi,  in  Philad 
been  reprinted  in  Leipzic 

Signer  Onorato  Occioni,  of  Padu 
lished  a  work  on  the  little-known 
Silius  Italicus — the  devout  admire 
— which  is  highly  praised  for  its 
taste  and  judgment. 


Art. 

A  journeyman-mason  of  the 
years  ago  laid  down  his  trowel,  i 
the  studio  of  the  painter  Piloty,  i 
as  a  disciple.  The  Vienna  exhibit 
year  contains  a  picture  by  him,  n 
an  episode  in  Hofer's  campaign 
French,  in  1809,  which  is  pronoui 
critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  < 

Hans  Makart,  the  painter  of  i 
**  Plague  in  Florence,"  has  settled  | 
ly  in  Vienna,  where  the  Empcro 
sentcd  him  with  a  studio.  A  Pr 
of  Art  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
accept  it. 

The  International  Art-Exhibitiox 
this  year  promises  to  be   very 
From   the    announcement  of    co 
already   made,  ii  will  include  al 
noted   works  of   art    produced 
Europe  during  the  past  ten  years, 
exception  of  England  and  Austi 
Governments  of  Europe  have  ac 
ported  the  project. 

In  the  last  eihibltion  at  Diia 
landscapes  by  the  brothers  Achei 
greatly  admin-d.  That  of  Anc 
marine,  "The  Strand  at  Schcvei 
twilight  picture,  wherein  the  fadi 
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tk  am  mngg^es  with  the  moonrise.  Os- 
vild'g  picture  represents  a  little  cbapel  on 
the  side  of  the  Righi,  with  a  group  of  tourists 
in  the  foregroand,  and  sunshine  through 
bredkiog  morning  mists. 

The  trchitect  Gejmuller  has  made  an  im- 
portant discoTery  in  the  collections  of  the 
Ufia  GtQery  at  Florence.  Among  the  archi- 
tKtml  drawings  he  not  only  hit  upon  Bra- 
mmte^B  original  design  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
hot  52  other  designs  which  appear  to  have 
been  sent  as  concurrents  for  the  prize.  They 
throw  great  light  upon  the  architectural  ideas 
of  finmtnte's  time.  The  discoverer  intends 
to  hare  the  scries  photographed. 

Among  the  features  of  the  celebration  of 
the  100th  imiiversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Xapoleoa  (August  15th),  will  be  the  erection, 
upon  the  Arc  dc  Triomphc  in  Paris,  of  a 
group  representing  *'the  apotheosis  of  the 
Foonder  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty." 

Aeeording  to  an  inventory  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  in  France,  the 
number  of  objects  of  Art  in  the  national 
Gfllleries,  has  been  increased  46,000  since 
the  aeoession  of  the  Emperor.  The  comple- 
doQ  of  the  Louvre  furnishes  142  halls  for 
^  single  gallery. 

The  Marquis  Gualtiero,  of  the 'Italian  min 

H^t  has  commenced  excavations  upon  his 

**>te  near  Orvicto,  and  is  already  rewarded 

»J  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  terra-cotta 

'*■«»  with  reliefs  in  a  high  stylo  of  art.    The 

***!  of  them  represent  the  labors  of  Hercu- 

*■»  Mid  the  place  where  they  were  found  is 

^"'JGCtnred  to  have  been  a  place  of  burial  for 

P™ts  ofEciating  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 

^t  demigod. 


SClXMci^  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

^  German  theoretical  astronomer,  named 

^tt>on  Backhaus,  announces  that  the  Earth, 

™  «ie  cours«e  of  time,  will  accjuire  a  second 

™^^ii.   He  declares  the  zodiacal  li;;ht  to  be  a 

^^*^^**^  zone,  extending  around  one  planet, 

«  only  a  few  thousand  miles  distant  from 
**ttiosphere.     As  he  believes  that  there 

'  Already  signs  of  a  growing  inequality  in 
;  ^  density  of  this  zone,  he  expects  that  it  will 

'^'•y  become  broken  and  resolve  itself  into 

PHei'e,  which  will  revolve  around  the  earth. 

^   the  town  of  Arad,  in  Hungary,  a  long 

^^n  pipe-stem,  which  has  been  in  use  a 

'*^^,  has  suddenly  budded  and  thrown  out 


leaves.  Thin  is  a  repstitikm  of  the  minude 
of  TannhHuser'a  BiMff,  and  is  of  good  omen 
from  the  Coming  Man,  siting  that  he  will 
inevitably  smoke. 

Petermann*8  MiUheilunffcn  for  May  contains 
a  new  map  of  the  almost  unknown  mountain 
region  lying  between  the  Issi-Eul  and  the 
vuUey  of  Kaschgar,  with  an  account  of  the 
latest  explorations  by  Osten-Sacken  and 
Ssewerzow.  These  ofBcei-s  crossed  the  last 
range  and  descended  some  distance  on  the 
southern  slope  toward  Kaschgar.  They  as- 
certained the  elevation  of  the  lake  of 
Tchatyr-Eul  above  the  sea  to  be  11,000  feet 
The  botany  of  this  grand  Alpine  region  is 
very  interesting,  though  scanty ;  but  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  report  of  its  minerals. 

The  annual  meeUng  of  the  ArchsBological 
Institute  was  held  in  Rome,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  the  coi\J6Ctured  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Prof.  Hensen,  the 
secretary,  read  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  researclics  and  discoveries  of  the  year 
1868,  which  has  been  remarkably  rich  in 
spoils.  The  precious  marbles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Atys 
at  Ostia,  the  Amazon  of  the  Tolentino,  and 
the  unearthing  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
on  the  Coelian  Hill,  are  all  important  for 
History  as  for  Art.  Proper  organizntion  of 
the  present  detached  undertakings  under  one 
competent  head  would,  no  doubt,  still  lead  to 
more  important  results. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  of 
Mount  Sinai  (discovered  and  published  by 
Prof.  Tischendorf),  has  been  presented  by  the 
monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  by  whom  it  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Passages  from  Senator  Sprague's  recent 
speeches  are  translated  and  published  in  the 
German  newspapers,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  swifUy  sink- 
ing  into  immorality  and  dishonesty.  The 
opponents  of  the  Republican  system  of  self- 
government  are  delighted  with  Mr.  Sprague*s 
uttemnces. 

Hamburg  has  commenced  sending  ship- 
ments of  European  sparrows,  one  thousand 
at  a  time,  to  Peru. 

'  The  African  explorer,  Gerard  Rolffs,  has 
successfully  completed  his  travels  through 
the  Cyrenaica,  taking  exact  measurements 
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and  pbotograpbio  views  of  the  ruined  cities. 
At  the  last  accounts,  he  was  about  starting 
for  Andjila,  in  the  Libyan  Desert 

The  Hungarians,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing 1000th  anniversary  of  the  nation,  have 


proposed  the  erection  of  a  Wall 
tional  temple,  like  that  which  hai 
near  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria.  Th* 
expensive,  but  the  patriotic  pr 
Magyar  race  is  enlisted  in  it,  and 
ably  be  carried  into  efTect. 


LITERATDPwE— AT  HOME. 


If  Germany  is  poorer  than  England  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  its  novelists,  it  is  richer 
when  we  consider  the  intellectual  value  of 
their  works.  If  it  has  not  produced  a  Thacke- 
ray, or  a  Dickens,  it  has  produced,  we  venture 
to  think,  two  writers  who  are  equal  to  them 
in  genius,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  depth 
and  spirituality  of  their  art— Auerbach  and 
Spielhagcn.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two 
that  we  have  begun  to  know  the  former,  at 
his  best, — through  the  English  translation  of 
"On  the  Heights ;*'  and  only  within  a  month 
or  two  that  we  have  known  the  latter  at  all. 
We  owe  our  knowledge  of  Spielhagcn,  to 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  &.  Holt,  who  have  published 
a  translation,  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere,  of  his 
"  Problematic  Characters,"  the  work  by  wlJcli 
Spielhagcn  first  became  widely  known  among 
his  countrymen. 

It  is  a  novel,  and  such  a  novel  as  no  En- 
glish author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
could  have  written,  and  no  American  author 
— except  Hawthorne.  What  separates  it  from 
the  multitude  of  American  and  English  nov- 
els is  the  perfection  of  its  plot,  and  its  au- 
thored insight  into  the  souls  of  his  characters. 
The  lovers  of  mere  plot  will  probably  see  lit- 
tle in  it,  aud  that  little  will  not  urge  them  to 
gallop  through  its  pages ;  while  the  lovers  of 
character,  so  called,  will  probably  find  it 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  And  both  will  be 
right,  from  their  obvious  standpoints,  and 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  to 
whom  the  material  part  of  his  art  is  a  thing 
of  little  consequence.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
impress  his  characters  upon  us  by  descrip- 
tion, as  Dickens,  for  instance,  does,  but  he 
takes  infinite  pains  to  make  them  live  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  men  and 
women,  with  hearts  and  souls, — strong,  weak, 
good,  bad, — in  a  word,  human  beings.  He 
sees 

"  with  cyo  serene, 
The  very  puluc  of  the  machine," 

and  we  see  it,  too,  if  our  spirits  are  touched 
to  fine  issues ;  thanks  to  the  admirable  art  of 
Spieliiagen. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  a  passage  from 
Goethe^s  Dichtung  und  Wahr/ieit :  *'  There 


arc  problematic  natures  who  are  i 
any  situation  in  which  they  are 
for  whom  no  situation  is  good  e 
fearful  conflict  results  therefrom, 
sumes  life  without  enjoyment,"  ' 
"  Problematic  Characters  '*  is  that 
Gei-mau  student,  who  accepts  a 
the  family  of  an  old  baron  as  tutoi 
and  his  nephew,  Bruno, — a  wilful  i 
ate,  but  nobh?  boy,  to  whom  hi 
powerfully  attracted.  The  hom( 
Grenwitz  family  is  so  painted  as  t< 
memories,  commonplace  though 
its  chief  interest  centres  around 
of  Bruno  and  his  mentor,  Oswa 
long  we  are  in  a  richer  and  wan 
phere  than  that  of  the  castle  of  < 
the  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and  love 
— for  near  by  lives  a  noble  lady, — 
Berkow,  who  at  once  takes  capti^ 
of  the  young  tutor,  to  whom  she 
given  her  own.  Their  love,  in  i 
phases,  and  the  influence  it  ezc 
both,  is  the  substance  of  the  plo 
its  l)eauty  and  sadness  reflects  the 
and  intellectual  changes  of  these  ti 
lematic  charu  cters."  There  are  otl 
problematic, — the  moi«t  striking  ol 
Baron  Oldenbcrg,  an  old  lover  o| 
Berkow's,  and  Helen,  sole  daug 
Grenwitz  family,  who^e  beauty,  li 
Spenser's  Unn^  '*  made  a  sunshine  i 
place."  Both  arc  skilfully  drawn,  i 
of  the  actors  in  this  troubled  dram 
getting  the  minister  and  his  wife,— a 
ess,  whose  verses,  *'  On  a  Dead 
mind  us  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  " 
Expiring  Frog ; "  and  above  all,  tl 
woman  whom  Owsald  met  on  b 
church,  and  who  believed  in  no  wo 
one  she  saw :  "  '  You  are  quite  you: 
— how  was  your  name  ?  Stein — y* 
quite  young  yet,  Mr.  Stein ;  but 
have  seen  as  many  people  die  as  I 
too,  will  no  longer  believe  in  it.  "V^ 
dies  he  is  dead — really  dead.  An 
the  resurrection,  as  they  call  it,  vi 
become  of  all  the  people?  In  « 
there  is  not  a  soul  letl  of  all  who  i 
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I  wii  Tooag.  And  the  others,  who  were  bom 
ifter  me,  iMre  grown  old,  and  they  arc  dead 
too.  And  thus,  new  ones  are  coming  all  the 
time,  and  more  new  ones.  No :  the  whole 
-  earth  would  not  hare  room  enough  for  all 
these  people*  *  But  perhaps  hi  other  stars  ?' 
juggi'sted  Oswald.  *How  could  they  get 
ihi'w?  No;  no  one  gets  away  from  the 
eirth,  but  ihcy  all  get  under  the  earth — all — 
ill;'  and  the  old  woman  smoothed  the  folds 
«f  her  dress  on  her  knees."  The  pathos  of 
thM  b  fts  powerful  as  the  thought  it  suggests 

IB  ad. 

An  air  of  sadness,  indeed,  envelopes  the 
itory,  IS  it  does  most  stories  of  which  pas- 
MDate,  rtraggling,  uncertain  love  is  the 
theme.  How  it  will  end  between  Oswald  and 
XeBita  we  shall  probably  know  in  the  sequel 
to  **  Problematic  Characters  " — **  Throu^ih 
Xight  to  light ; "  at  present  the  curtain  has 
descended  npon  them,  as  parted  friends,  with 
bntUtttB  chance  of  their  meeting  agam,  and 
renewing  the  old  love,  which,  dead  in  the 
heart  of  Oswald,  is  still  more  than  a  memory 
in  the  profounder  nature  of  Melitta. 

One  of  the  excellences  of  Spielhagcn,  as 

we  haTe  indicated,   is    his    psychological 

stndj  of  character,  of  which  that  of  Melitta 

h  M  far,  his  best  example.     A    character 

I>l(e  hers,— so  beautiful  in  its  love,  and  so 

Qoshaken  m  its  fidelity,    so  perfectly,  and 

at  all  times,  a  woman, — is  a  crcaiion  of 

1*0103,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot- 

fw.    Excellent  also,  are  his  descriptions  of 

^^^^%  which  are  never  minute  and  tedious, 

***  are  always  painted  with   a  broad,  free, 

^wing  pencil,  and  are  always  true  to  the 

'''■racter   and   the  emotion  they  enframe. 


^oi 


80  excellent,  we  should  say — to   the 


"^'^an  nobility, — are  his  sarcastic  sketches 
^^  Borne  of  their  number,  which  arc  as 
■^^i^ng  as  they  are  contemptuous. 

Vety  different  from  this  masterpiece  of 
'^'"Jaiitic  fiction  is  "  The  Habermeister,"  of 
*wnmn  Schmid,  of  which  a  translation  has 
***^^y  been  published  by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  & 
"^It.  As  HI  **  Problematic  Characters  "  wo 
'W^ved  in  the  higher  walks  of  German  life, 
•0  bcre  we  move  among  the  lower,  if  not 
^^*  lowest — the  simple,  honest,  hardy 
peasant-race  of  Bavaria,  The  Ilabermeister, 
^^  may  tell  the  reader,  was  the  head  of  a 
■*<^rut  society  which  was  organized  in 
^varia  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
^^T?  for  the  purpose  of  redre&sing  wrongs 
toe  arm  jjf  ^Y^Q  j^^  ^j^  powerless  to  reach. 

*he  habirfeld  was  at  night,  in  lonely  places 


In  the  country,  the  word  kaber  signifying 
oats,  and  haberfdd  oat-field,  probably,  says 
the  translator,  from  the  sessions  of  the  court 
being  generally  held  in  the  open  fields,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  oat-harvest.  The  Haber- 
meister  in  question  here  is  a  fine,  manly 
young  farmer,  to  whom  the  former  Haber- 
meister  left  the  staff  of  oflSce  at  his  death, 
which  staff  he  was  the  last  to  wield.  It  is  a 
pleasant  tale  of  which  Aicher  of  the  Oaiis 
is  the  hero,  and  his  adopted  ^ter,  Franni, 
the  heroine, — a  little  pastoral  drama,  which 

*'  dallies  with  the  inr.oconce  of  lore 
Like  the  old  ago  ;" 

but  it  is  well  conceived  and  freshly  written, 
with  an  eye  to  good  situations  in  plot,  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  German 
peasantry.  Its  sketches  of  character, — 
simple,  unpretending,  obvious, — are  excel- 
lent of  their  kind.  Schmid  says  of  his 
novels,  (others  of  which  we  hope  to  see,  in 
good  time,)  that  "in  them  the  actual  has 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  history  in 
historical  novels,  and  has  given  the  desgn 
and  outline  to  the  conception,  so  thaA 
scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  draw  the 
picture  clearly,  give  it  color,  and  thus  rep- 
resent a  bit  of  true  life"  And  such  a  bit 
of  once  true  life,  we  are  persuaded,  is  "  The 
Habermeister." 


A  third  translation  from  the  German  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  as  the 
seventh  number  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Reading.  It  contains  two  stories  by  Ileinrich 
Zechokkc,  neither  of  which  show  this 
master  story-teller  at  his  best  The  first, 
*'The  Dciid  Guest,"  is  a  grim  fantasy,  which 
would  have  delighted  Poe,  who,  however, 
would  have  given  it  a  different  and  darker 
ending  than  Zschokke  has  done.  As  it  is, 
we  feci  as  if  wo  had  been  fooled  into  be- 
lieving a  marvel  which  was  no  marvel  at  all, 
but  merely  a  scries  of  odd  coincidences. 
The  second  Uile,  "  The  Eccentric,"  has  been 
done  into  English  before,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  under  the  better  name  of 
"  The  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  It 
is  one  of  Zschokkc^s  philosophical  sketches, 
and  is  dramatic  in  intention,  in  tliut  the 
opinions  expressed  therein  are  rather  those 
of  the  persons  who  are  su])po3ed  to  utter 
them  than  his  own  deliberate  views.  The 
translation,  which  is  by  Mr.  George  C.  Mc- 
Whorter,  M.  A.,  is  only  passably  well  done. 
Mr.  McWhorter,  who  is  evidently  new  at  the 
business,  would  have  been  better  employed 
had  he  tried  his  "  'prentice  han' "  at  some 
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author  of  loia  gcnini  than  Zachokke,  whose 
frcfthiimii  of  stylo  entirely  eyaponites  under 
hifl  pen.  Wo  would  recommend  him,  as  an 
exerviM\  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
multifurioiis  ticUons  of  Mrs.  Mundt,  wherein 
Auch  110(08  ad  he  has  tacked  on  to  some  of 
tlio  pa<rcA  of  "The  Dead  Guest"  would  not 
be  much  amifts;  as  helps  to  the  text  of 
Zschokke  they  are  dimply  impertinent. 

Mo5srs.  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.,  hare  added 
to  their  serii-8  of  translations  from  the  French 
of  VM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  a  third  vol- 
ume, entitled  *'  Waterloo.*^  It  is  a  sequel  to 
**  The  CouM'ript/*  but  is  hardly  equal  to  that 
delight tul  boi>k.  One  ciuse  of  its  inferioiity 
may  be  that  wo  an>  already  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  hcn>.  Ji^seph,  as  to  beliere  that  he 
can  have  little  that  is  new  to  tell  us  concern- 
ing l-.ims^lf ;  another,  that  it  contains  fewer 
adTouiurt's  such  as  we  Lad  learned  to  look  for 
from  l-.'.s  {<4.4t  history.  The  Tarions  skirmish- 
<.S  **  thoy  soeniid,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Wat«*r\v\  are  cescriSNi  wish  more  gu^to 
than  the  bai:Ie  i:**I:\  of  wV»:ch  we  only  have 
piB:ij*<i«'S  *^*.'J  as  *  soii'cr  v  ay  be  supposed 
toc*:»h.  "whts  tV.o  ri:-k<  irv  roUci  la  Ta- 
fvur  1  J  li'o  wiiis  i-:  \s'l  wi:h  <OB]:d." 
T.:er.  v>-*  *:•.:•;«>:  r  :  .  ::<  c;"  vif  rarra'Jve 
are  :^^  .:.  ?vr.v;:  ■-*  v :"  ./o  Tj:':::  a:  Lijiiy.  ..::i 
::'o  :\- ;'.  *-  :1  e  Uj^ti".  a:::;.     T::o  cj-inii-g 

kV  «.. «  .  -d    «  '     »'■»    -  .  .:  .»  ;»  ,\  -k  »■■•»«  .^r  j^.^  Iw"-- 

Sv-s  »  :.*  'i*.'  "  vrv.  w.:  c:  c.V'.cs, — »b.\  1  ko 
:>.-•>/  \  OS.  V 1  i  ^-A  rr  ■:  o  r. ,' :  h" = ^  a  -  i  :or^-  tun 
V.,*::    .:.  i  v  *:«:•>  caI'v  w-  t  cr..     As  a  r  c\v 

%•*       *^  *     *  *•  ■■^■»  *;•••:«  *  ••  \VA*a***aN>  **      1*     ^  "* 

»Mt  -.rVr-.^ru^  "  Tie  Corsxr.r**."  the  two 
T\\u  v .  s  A  : .: . '  c  :  .^  : >  .*  ri :  - :a::  :  a  of  :ii  ir 
■oir.:  A  .>o-s.  Av-  >e>.- Tj:  v  ".  ^e  tr-?:,  tl:- 
jvxx:  * .'  V  ;  V  ▼  >  AT  ;•  Si".  :>. : -•  >.  > :  <w  w  Is .  i 
ai  to  ivA.-  WA-  i—.vir  »"  *.:    ■  r.xl'.y  :-,—:":.: 


boys  and  girin,  and,  later,  youths  an 
whose  bufuness  it  is  to  be  at  croa 
until  they  are  taught  better  by  < 
Mr.  Kingsley  always  had  a  knack 
about  young  people,  and  the  sam] 
tribe  in  **  Stretton  "  arc  painted  w 
erablc  vigor!     The  boys  fight  a  littl 
perhaps  at  college,  and  win  too  i 
races,  but  that,  wc  imagine,  b  thi 
the  rising  generation  of  Englishmc 
er  they  arc  as   careless,  in  genen 
hereditary  rights  as  Roland  Evans  ii 
to  hare   been,  may  be  doubted, 
worst  part  of  *•  Stretton  "  is  dcTO 
adrcnturcs  of  Roland,  Jim  and  £ 
dia  during  the  great  Sepoy  Reb 
mos't  natural  bit  of  character  is  Am 
with  her  man*s  sense,  woman*s  hea 
ways  shrewiiib  tongue.     **  Stretton 
read  once,  und,  as  few   modem  i 
read  oftener,  we  suppose  Mr.  King 
worse  writer  than   many  of  his  g 
just  now,  are  doing  so  much  to  ii 
so  Utile  to  instruct,  the  world. 


s  ro-.    .vv'*  :o  n-vi -.  :-."*<  *.r^.  w:.  >  :. ^r 

V  si.  Jw   :■..-...     »*  •''  *.*  *^-     ^.-^.•.-    .  — •   - 

aA-«  V  A»v.      V.,-r.*     ;    ^a-*  -•*£-*.    si  >.■;  7 
»^VMk..*^.  ,.:**!*-  K.:^.-  -*  •rfv^\ri.'  . 
\*  :x'«\^^  -■-'  i  *v*  '-=*  *^'^'  •--■^* "''  '•  -'  ?•-' 
A-cvj^.-s.  a*  *x\-  c:  w>.vj  <  j  ray  ol-.v^  :,' 

VxW'  v,v-^-Nr,'.:v  w:..v,-  ,t    —  t  .>tf  ta-o 
jC«^;^>>%vs>i  way.  •  -   liv  w-O-.tj:  ;i  3Mft 

>A*v   ,-.\vv,vtt  Vw  ataxy     ,xr;;>iv^*<  a  ^ 


Whatercr  may  have  bev-n  their  fi 
\1a7d  the  Ur-Ited  St-ites  during  the  '. 
tho  sovereign's  and  i>eople  of  the  0 
i»ore  of  o::e  mind  after  it  was  ot« 
shonu  in  :\,-^  nurkt-d  attention  w 
p.iii  :o  Ad-:  iral  Farragut  throughoi 
la*..;  cmi^L'  in  the  flagship  Frankfin. 
the  Ic^:  an:bi?sador   wc  could  I 
a'.:-:o:i>:  ^:  the-  liojo,  and  it  will  be  lo 
bis  viii:  i-  f.-Tg-Mtcn.     To  kei^p  it  i 
V7a":e  a-^.^^'-j  his  cjuntmnin,  V 
F.^'ic:^"   M.n^^oiery.  \L.  A.,  has  i 
vv.'.4t:   *::'  *c:w.T:a   lo-jr  and   five 
:\iri:s.  t:  ::\-i  ■*  0  :r  Aimirars  Flap 
I:  is  :=  ".'-c  :":ttt.  of  a ;c urea!,  where 
Cv.'*.:  :*-:n  iiy  to  O-iy  ibo  principal 
tilt*  v--ls: :  1  vi  is  Mr,  Mostgomei 
:a.\:oi  -:  *.!::'  Airira.'"*  sti.*  it  mi 
carioi  as  a  «c::  of  ofEcijl  accouni 
V.e  --Ai:?  r.:  7';:tC?::-.s  to  being:  a 
be:  V-?  w.-i  :s  -  .-e  :.  c   wonse  on 
v":'-~:.  »•  i-*:   *  1  :"r:sh::r*s  a*»ut  11 
i  .at:    -        rif  wT':ir^'*to  be 
r - .  ...  -"^  -i-^  T s>  . :'  «  >.I :  h  - h ere  are 
c-:'  :";r".'.   -  ht   .:"  iijici  frrrm  sket 
rj  '■■-•^"iT  is  *A!i:r  :i  iz-.*  spots  d'.'pic 
.xf-  rs-n.-*-  :.••  N*s:.  T-.r^'aA.  and 
a  ■  i  AT"    ;  ■:•;  ?--:•: lz:<!is  c:*  ATr.eric 
c"r~A--  ^       X-.-'-r*.    *j.  ?.  r3:sam 
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CbBfomU  in  1867-8.  It  is  intelligent  and 
cnfid,  like  all  that  Mr.  Brace  has  written, — 
toemdid  indeed,  on  some  poiots,  that  it  is  not 
ftdy  to  please  oYermueh  an  ardent  Cali- 
fonUn.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Chi- 
Mtt  in  Cdlifoniia,  for  example,  describe  a 
itite  of  things  for  which  there  is  no  excuse 
Dov,  whatever  there  may  have  been  when  the 
eomtry,  newly  discovered,  was  overrun  i^ith 
**nQgb8"  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven. 
nit  so  queer  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  John 
Ghinaman — the  most  cowardly  of  souls  in  the 
Bost  peaceable  of  bodies,  should  have  been 
Kt  upon  then  nt  every  turn,  '-.nd  beaten, 
fobbed,  and  murdered,  was  almost  a  matter 
of  coone ;  but  that  he  should  now,  after  a 
hpie  of  years,  when  the  country  has  been 
Kttkd  and  civilized,  be  li^iblo  to  like  in- 
figmtiea,is  a  disgrace  to  the  Califomians. 
What  to  do,  politically,  with  this  multitudi- 
nous Mongolian,  is  not  the  question,  for  what- 
ever elie  he  may  seek  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
it  is  not  the  light  of  sulTrage:  but  to  pro- 
tect him  in  the  commonest  rights  of  humau- 
itj  it  a  qnestion,  and  one  which  must  be  an- 
swered soon  and  wisely,  if  California  is  to 
holdtbepkcc  she  a^tpircs  to,  among  the  States 
of  the  Uoion.  That  John  is  docile,  cleanly, 
and  tlmftj  to  a  degree ; — that  ho  makes  an 
tdrairabie  servant,  who  turns  his  hand  to  any- 
tbio^r;  that  in  financial  matters  his  word  may 
be  taiielT  taken,  is  admitted  by  all.  Yet  he 
ii  still  taxed  and  plundered  in  the  mines, 
•tooedand  bruised  in  the  streets  of  the  cities, 
snd  bnitally  treated  generally.  If  we  have 
fo*ny  learned  to  be  just  to  the  black  race  on 
dusside  of  the  continent,  we  should  begin  to 
^jost  to  the  copper-colored  race  on  the  other 

•*  Where  every  prosi)ect  plea«c«," 

—but  the  quotation  is    growing  olTcnsive. 

^des  speaking  his  mind  in  this  matter,  with 

wninch  pood  nature  a-i  firmness,  Mr.  Brace, 

■•T>  his  sav  about  tl.e  wines  of  California, 

which  he  is  right  in  considering  detestable. 

"'cy  are  not  drunken  where  they  are  made 

^*ny  extent,  while  here  they  have  ropidly 

**'  character.     Why  this  is, — in  view  of  the 

"rt  that  California  is  the  finest  vine-growing 

^'^Dtry  in  the  world,  he  states  very  succinct- 

V  5  what,  in   a  moral  sense,  may  be  called 

*^«/y  of  trork,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  not 

^  insist  upon  the  mistaken  notion  entertain- 

^  ^y  the  wine-makers  of  California  that  in 

.^  York  we  care  for  nothing  but  alcoholic, 

plated,  and   doctored   wines.      Mr.    Brace 

*^^^  less  upon  the  mining  enterprise  of 

^ta.te  than  upon  its  unbounded  agricultu- 


ral resources,  holding  that  thcfo  are  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  fUtare  prosperity.  His  descriptions 
of  natural  objects,  as  of  the  Big  Trees,  and 
the  magnificent  Fcenery  of  the  Yosemite,  are 
graphic  and  faithful.  Xo  late  work  on  Cali- 
fornia will  compare  with  **  The  New  West." 
(New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam  A  Son.) 

A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Brace's 
book  is  **Tho  Yosemite  Guide  Book,"  of 
which  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  State  Geologist 
of  California,  is  the  author.  It  has  been 
printed  before  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  but  as  works  of  that  nature, 
though  printed  by  tliousands,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  published,  it  was  wise  on  tho 
part  of  Prof.  Wliitney  to  issue  it  separately, 
in  the  beautiful  octavo  before  us.  It  is  more 
profound,  of  course,  than  the  portions  of  Mr. 
Bracc*s  volume  which  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and  its  Illustrations  of  peaks,  valleys, 
rivers  and  forests,  are  more  satisfactory  to 
the  eye  than  his  mere  verbal  descriptions  of 
the  same  localities  to  the  muid.  Prof. 
Whitney  is  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
Yosemite  as  Mr.  Brace,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  preserved  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  Congressional 
and  State  Legislation,  as  a  heritage  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  for  the  world,  *4n- 
alienable  for  all  time.''  At  present  it  looks 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be.  (New  York, 
Messrs.  B.  Westermann  &  Co.) 

There  arc  travels,  and  travels,  as  the  French 
say ;  so  we  may  as  well  chronicle  here  Mr. 
A.  K.  McClurc's  "Three  Thousand  Miles 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains."  It  is  a 
compactly  printed  duodecimo,  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  pages,  in  the  lorni  of  letters, 
contributed,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1 807, 
to  the  columns  of  the  3  cm?  York-  Tribune^ 
and  the  pages  of  the  Franklin  Rq>osUory. 
There  are  forty-eight  of  those  letters,  writ- 
ten in  the  language  commonly  used  by 
newj«paper  correspondents,  which  may  be 
described  as  Ueportcrs'  English.  "We  can 
conceive  of  their  having  been  tolerably 
readable,  when  taken  in  small  matutinal 
doses,  at  the  time  of  their  original  publicar 
tion,  but  their  freshness,  if  they  ever  had 
any,  has  long  since  disappeared.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  they  will 
be  entirely  without  interest  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  West ;  for,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  they  are  sketches,  though  rough  ones, 
of  its  most  advanced  stages  of  barbarism. 


On   about  the  same   level  in  art,  as  Mr. 
McClure's    letters   in  literature,  we   should 
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place  "  Gems  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery/' 
the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  £.  Mathews.  It  is  a 
large  but  thin  quarto,  containing  twenty  full 
page  illustrations  selected  by  Mr.  Mathews 
from  a  series  of  drawings  made  by  him  in  Colo* 
rado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  from  the  fall 
of  1866  to  the  winter  of  1868,  and  executed 
by  himself  on  stone.  HaTing  however 
imperfect  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  derived  from  the  glowing 
accounts  of  traTcIlcrs,  and  the  pdintings  of 
Bierstadt  and  Whittredge,  we  had  no  idea 


that  it  could  be  lo  belittled  as 
Either  Mr.  Mathews  is  no  artist, 
lithographer ;  or,  being  both,  it  ii 
the  power  of  lithography  to  re] 
lai'gcr  forms  of  Nature.  As  a  r 
no  distance  in  the  back-grom 
Mathews,  no  minuteness  in  his  f 
and  nowhere  the  slightest  sign 
tude.  Even  in  the  mere  matter  c 
shade,  his  drawings  are  below 
Mr.  Mathews  courageously  publisl 
work. 
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It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  during  the 
month  preceding  the  16th  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing the  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  following 
the  19th,  the  talk  at  every  table  within  a  cir- 
cle of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
about  Boston,  was  almost  wholly  centred 
upon  the  approaching  Jubilee.  For,  what 
everybody  was  thinking  about,  planning  for, 
reckoning  on  ;  what  the  newspapers  were  all 
full  of;  what  the  preachers  were  all,  to  a  man 
—-or  woman,  supposed  alluding  to  when  they 
prayed  for  peace,  or  described  the  millen- 
nium ;  what  the  shop-keepers  were  piling  up 
mountains  of  goods  for,  which  mountains, 
alas !  were  destined  never  to  be  brought  low ; 
what  placards  were  perpetually  shouting  out 
about,  with  dumb  mouths,  from  every  blank 
wall ; — this  was  a  subject  that  could  not  be 
supposed  absent  from  the  post-prandial  mind ; 
it  was  the  thing  of  all  others  suited  for  table- 
talk,  and  talked  of  at  tables  it,  accordingly, 
was.  Beyond  the  imaginary  circle  we  have 
indicated,  the  Jubilee  was  little  thought  on 
and  little  discussed.  And,  human  nature  be- 
ing the  cantankerous  thing  it  is,  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  any  one  to  learn  that  those  in  for- 
eign parts  who  could  S]^re  the  time  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  merits,  to  consider 
the  Jubilee  at  all,  were  observed  to  fall  into 
a  bantering  and  disparaging  vein  whenever 
they  alluded  to  it.  Defeat  was  plentifully 
prophesied  beforehand,  and  if  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm was  not  quenched  in  the  Yankee 
bosom,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  Croton  water 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  disbelief  in  the  scheme 
too^  the  practical  shape  of  a  refusal  to  accept 
Mr.  Gilmore's  offer  to  set  up  his  tabernacle, 
beat  his  anvils,  and  let  his  kettle  to  the 
trumpet  speak,  here,  in  New  York ;  and,  fur- 
ther still,  in  our  refusal,  less  defensible,  to 
buy  tickets,  or  send  musical  assistance  to  his 
choirs.    The  coldness  of  New  York  was  in 


striking  contrast  to  the  heat  of  1 
we  showed  that  our  indifference  U 
taking  was  honest,  by  our  flat  re 
vest  our  money  in  it.  And  now 
over,  we  may  affiim,  without  feai 
diction,  that  our  incredulity  was  i 
of  want  of  wisdom,  for  it  was  fo 
cool  calculadon  of  the  intrinsic 
ties  of  success  or  failure ;  we 
selves,  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by 
mcnt,  and  hence  our  judgment  wai 
ed  by  self-interest.  Our  Boston  b 
under  a  delusion,  when,  admitting 
cry  distractedly  that  wc  hate  them 
we  do,  and  that  hatred  warps  the  j 
much  as  self-interest.  Thut  some 
pie,  who  hate  virtue,  hate  Bosto 
and  for  the  same  reason,  we  sadly 
we  cannot  biing  ourselves  to  b 
there  is  any  wide-spread  or  deep-I 
of  that  beautiful  city,  and  of  it 
population  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo; 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  ways,  n 
good  deal  of  sympathy  for  Bostoi 
sire  to  see  her  doing  well.  Trac 
been  brisk  there  of  late,  the  Cunai 
had  been  taken  off,  and  the  putting 
sign,  "  Cunard  Hotel,"  on  an  old  ii 
had  thelaoked-for  effect  of  bringing 
again.  Then,  Mr.  Longfellow  and 
were  both  in  Europe,  and  that  had  ( 
thusiasm  a  good  deal,  and  businc 
so  much  upon  enthusia-^m ! — beside 
not  been  a  bronze  statue  put  up  i 
lie  garden  for  a  year,  and  couldu 
they  had  a  new  hero — now,  it  is  Mi 
turn  !  and,  in  short,  there  were  a  j 
reasons  why  we  were  not  sorry 
activity  in  that  quiet  city.  But  t 
was  purely  a  New  England,  nay 
notion,  with  nothin.;  national  in  it 
bcingjCnd  and  aim  in  the  seUing  of  1 
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|Qodi,  and  although  that  was  a  praiseworthy, 
and,  eoneidering  what  excellent  things  arc 
jooe  ia  Boston  with  the  money  that  comes 
£ram  lelllng  those  drj-goods,  a  noble  aim,  it 
wigDot  one  calculated  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
critiol  judgment.  So  we  said  yery  frankly, 
ud,  Uie  most  of  us,  very  politely,  that  we 
didoH  believe  twenty  thousand  voices  would 
Bake  more  appreciable  noise  in  the  Coliseum 
thin  one  thousand  in  Music  Hall  ;  that  fifty 
tiioasuid  people  cbuld  not  hear  as  well  as 
two  thousand  ;  that  certain  kinds  of  music 
—the  highest — could  not  be  well  played  by 
mch  ID  orchestra ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  music,  and  all  the  gun-and-anvil  and  rcd- 
Bfairt-firemen  business,  were  humbug,  pure 
nd  simple ;  that,  in  short,  artistically,  the 
Jubilee  must  inevitably  prove  a  failure.  That 
it  was  80,  the  best  authorities,  not  only  here 
but  in  Boston  itself,  are  even  now  agreed. 
Mr.  J.B.G.  Hassard,  the  very  competent  mu- 
sical critic  of  the  New  York  Tinbune.  savs : 

w  w 

" There iiundoubtedly  a  grandeur  in  the  as- 
semblage of  such  a  magnificent  number  of 
sbgen,but  it  is  a  sentimental,  not  an  ar- 
tiatie  grandeur.     The   Jubilee  has  proved 
beyobdciTil  that  ten  thousand  persons  can- 
not produce  as  fine  an  effect  by  singinj;  to- 
gether as  one  thousand,  and  nine  hundred 
iostrnmeots   produce    less  music    than  one 
k»ndred.   Many  of  the  more  solemn  hymns 
sidsdections  from  oratorios  were  succcss- 
^;  bat,  acceleration  in  the  time  invariably 
Vflt  the  efiect.   This  was  owing  partly  to  the 
^^  hiw  of  acoustics  which  makes  it  impos- 
iihle  for  the  voices  of  so  large  a  chorus  all  to 
''•eh  the  hearer  at  the  same  moment,  even 
''ippooiig  them  all  to  sing  exactly  in  time ; 
ttd  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  so 
""•^yaingers  perfectly  in  hand  without  frc- 
<lQeut  general  rehearsals,  which,  with  singers 
"^^^'^  from  so  many  distant  towns,  it  was 
oat  of  reason  to  expect.   With  the  orchestra, 
we  trouble  was  still  worse:  whenever  the 
™  was  quick,  every  tiling  was  confused, 
•ud  when  it  was  slow,  the  instruments  seemed 
JD-balanced.    The  symphonies  had  to  bo  re- 
*^d  to  such  a  degree  that  their  effect  was 
™^ed,  and  the  quick  passages  were   alto- 
8*'i>er  omitted.    We  speak  of  the  Jubilee  as 
*^  ttperience  in  art,  because  it  is  only  as 
^^  that  it  really  has  permanent  value ; 
•"Hi  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
•  brilliant  triumph   of  human   energy  and 
popular  enthusiasm,  considered  merely  as  a 
'•**S  thing"  which,  after  all,  is  what  it  was 
"»^t  to  bo.    The  most  successful  of  the 
*^^ical  performances  were,  strange  to  say, 


the  Boloi."  This  is  Mr.  Hassard*8  opinion, 
very  briefly,  but  very  candidly  and  clearly 
expressed,  and  surely  without  any  tinge  of 
malice. 

The  Boston  Daily  AdverHieTy  well  known 
as  a  calm,  judicious  newspaper,  said  after  the 
first  day's  performance :  **  TI)e  experience  of 
the  day,  however,  might  prove,  if  any  proof 
were  needed,  that,  on  the  whole,  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  such  a  massing  of  performers, 
for  the  production  of  classical  symphonies. 
The  mere  distances  of  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
torium are  fatal  to  that  precise  cleanness  of 
execution  which  is  essential  for  the  full  effect 
of  such  compositions.  And  this  fact  has  al- 
ready been  learned  and  acted  on  in  European 
cities."  And  since  the  Jubilee  came  to  its 
popular  triumphant  close,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
of  Boston,  a  most  excellent  critic,  has  written 
at  length  and  most  discriminatingly,  but  to 
the  same  general  effect,  in  two  letters  to  the 
New  York  TVibune^  a  newspaper  which  by  its 
efforts  to  do  full  justice  to  all  aspects  of  this 
really  iinportont  affair,  has  earned  something 
better  than  the  ill-natured  criticisms  which 
the  Boston  newspapers  have  been  pleased  to 
pour  out  upon  its  head,  in  conmion,  to  be 
sure,  with  every  one  who  has  ventured  to 
criticise  the  Jubilee  honestly,  instead  of  cov- 
ering it  with  dishonest,  slobbering  praise. 


Was  the  Jubilee,  then,  a  failure  f  Artis- 
tically, yes ;  almost  as  great  as  was  antici- 
pated by  every  lover  and  judge  of  good  music. 
But,  in  another,  and  very  different  way,  it 
was  a  most  admirable  and  inspiring  success, 
every  way  worthy  of  admirable  and  inspiring 
Massachusetts,  the  noblest  model  of  what  a 
State  should  be  that  the  whole  world  has  to 
show.  The  Jubilee  was  a  failure  artistically. 
It  was  a  great  scheme  for  advertising  Boston, 
and  bringing  trade  to  the  city  in  a  dull  time. 
So  are  and  have  been,  a  great  many  of  the 
monster  gatherings  of  our  time.  The  First 
Great  Exhibition,  and  that  of  1862,  the  Man- 
chester Fine  Art  Exhibition,  and  the  Great 
Paris  Exposition,  were  all  pushed  through  by 
the  immense  advertising  force  of  tHis  brag- 
ging nineteenth  century  of  ours.  But  there 
is  no  use  grumbling.  Perhaps  the  advertising 
spirit  of  our  nineteenth  century  is  as  good  a 
substitute  as  we  can  expect,  for  the  religious 
and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  a  good  thiug 
in  itself,  nor  an  agreeable  thing  to  think  of, 
or  to  be  mixed  up  in ;  but  it  accomplishes 
a  great  deal  that  otherwise  would  never  get 
accomplished.     **  Well,"  say  Mr.  Dwight  and 
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the  nnoll,  fine  company  of  accompliHhcd  mu- 
sical critics,  "nothing,  to  brag  of,  was  ac- 
complished hero."  Nothing  artistic,  we  ad- 
mit, but  much  in  otlier  waya.  Everybody 
who  saw  it,  Mya  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
immense  audience  of  fifty  thousand  people 
collected  uiidrr  one  roof,  all  siitiug  orderly, 
pntiently,  harmonized  by  the  genius  of  music 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  was  a  sight  worth 
all  the  money  and  labor  it  cost  to  bring  it 
into  bein<r. 

Those  who  went  to  Boston  for  the  first 
time,  were  struck  with  the  order,  the  cleanli- 
ness, the  good-will,  the  total  absence  of  the 
rowdy  spirit  that  chai acterizcd  the  city  and 
its  inhalii Unit's.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  JubiV'v  could  not  havu  been  gotten  up  any 
where  else  in  Americ  i,  would  not,  indeed,  have 
prospered  any  where  else.  It  resulted  in  a 
splendid  vxliibition  of  pluck,  systematic  ener- 
gy, perseverance,  and  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  a  whole  community,  such  as  we  sel- 
dom see  in  these  times.  But,  of  course,  by  the 
side  of  any  such  monumental,  national  work  as 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  any  mere  local 
undertaking,  however  worthy  its  aim,  or 
however  spiritedly  carried  out,  must  consent 
to  take  a  Bcoondary  place,  and  to  be  less 
honoralilv  rcmeiuberc*!. 


The  letter  of  Mr.  Nathnuiel  Sands,  Secre- 
tary of  the  CitizenjS*  Assocuition,  to  Mr.  Grost*, 
Chairman  of  the  Kxccutive  Committe  of  the 
Free  Acidi'my  (absurdly  called  "The  Col- 
lege of  New  York,**  it  being  no  College  at  all, 
but,  simply,  a  re-spectable  High  School)  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  has  revived  a  discussion  that  will 
probably  continue  to  be  rovived  to  the  end  of 
time.  We  do  not  siy  that  the  objections 
which  Mr.  Sands  so  clearly  re-produces  and 
skillfully  marshals,  for  none  of  them  are  or- 
iginal witl^  him,  have  no  weight,  that  they 
ore  cntitleJ  to  no  consideration,  or  will  have 
no  inflnence  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
community  in  relation  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Schools  and  Colleges ;  but  we  aro 
not  to  bo  persuaded  that  these  studies  will 
ever  be  abandoned,  nor  that  if  the  expeii- 
ment  should  be  tried  of  omitting  them  for  a 
BeaBon  from  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
our  Khools,  they  would  not  be  speedily  taken 
up  Again,  and  pursued  with  even  moro  than 
andent  Tiger.  For  let  those  who  never 
atadiod  the  Greeki  and  Romans,  or  who 
mre  apoilt  for  all  true  oi^joynient  of  them  in 
yooili,  by  the  ill  teaching  of  some  unable 
V  lay  what  they  will  in  diaparagcmeiit 


of  them,  there  is  a  perennial  lil 
terest  in  the  greatest  of  these  autl 
no  man  c:in  even  so  much  as  tast 
happy  influepcoji,  witliout  forever 
an  ampler  draught.      Indeed,  w( 
yinced  that  more  than  half  the 
that  are  made  to  the  study  of 
Latin,   would  disappear,  if  once 
guages  were  taught  as  they  shoi 
Aritlunciic    and   Algebra,    Geogi 
Spelling,  and  such  other  branches 
were   taught  in   our  schools  as 
Latin  are  taught,  thcro  would  be 
people  shouting  out  that  tlie  boys 
were  wasting  their  precious  time 
as  well.     The  truth   is  that,  as 
Asch  im  long  ago  showed  in  that 
book   of  hL<,    *'  The   Schoolmasti 
and  Latin  are  capable  of  being  tan; 
a  way  as  to, become  deeply  inU 
well  as  useful  to  the  learner.     Wc 
moved  by  old  Ascham*s  c^iildlll 
ne.ss,  h:ive  tried  in  a  small  way  * 
succeosive  winters,  his  plan  of  teac 
and  with  such  marked  succC'^sas  1 
us   that  there  is  no  greater  obst 
way  of  creating  a  lively  and  awa 
prcssion  in  the  minds  of  the  youn 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
so-called  exact  sciences ;  or  of  the  i 
guages,  pr(ipo.s(Hi  to  be  substitute* 
Our  class  was  of  a  dozen  or  so  i 

m 

some  of  whom  had  never  studied  1 
and  none  of  whom  had  gone  mi 
the  declem-ion  of  nouns.  In  beg 
them,  no  book  of  grammar  was  \ 
but  Ascham*s  srstem  of  translaii 
translating  was  used  in  making  oa 
of  Uosop,  and  the  simple  profc  o 
Reader.  Some  weeks  were  spcn 
sort  of  work,  which  was  made  at 
gamesome  and  as  mucli  like  play 
Our  young  {>eopIe  cried  for  the  L 
children  are  naid  to  do  in  veracioi 
meuts  fur  HoUoway's  Ointment, 
they  delighted  in  physicked  | 
there  was  all  the  labor  require 
neces.>«arv.     The  one  notion  that 

m 

keep  out  of  their  heads  was,  thai 
learning  the  Latin  language, 
reading  fables,  mythological  stori< 
scraps,  &c.  in  Latin.  And  as  so 
had  become  useil  to  the  lesser 
the  order,  the  common  phrases,  i 
absolute,  the  accusative  with  th 
the  subjunctive,  robbed  of  half  its . 
by  the  first-rate  teaching  of  ll: 
roaster  who  had  drilled  them  we 
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b ; — we  took  the  pretty  brood  by 
168  and  plunged  them  bodily  into 
iiDgsea  of  the  first  ode  of  Horace, 
wonl^  consist  of  as  many  Imes  as 
period,  or  to  a  semi-colon,  if  the 
}uld  carry  us  too  far.  This  was 
translated}  and  no  point  of  sense  or 
ion  left  in  doubt.  Then  each  in 
id  read  it  over,  following  exactly 
ier*8  words.  Then,  for  relaxation, 
skipping  about  among  the  words, 

up  first  one,  then  another, 
ch  its  meaning,  until  all  were  used 
eo,  as  careful  a  putting  back  the 
Qto  Latin,  and  more  play  with  the 
lis  time    giving   the   Latin   equiv- 

the  English  ;  then,  a  few  com- 
plums  of  etymology,  wiih  pretty 
It  the  birth,  death,  and  experience, 
oltbe  most  interesting  of  the  words, 
be  hour  was  over.  This  was  the 
day,  but  the  next  was  the  scholars', 
ii  eager  hearts,  they  gave  him  back 
lanslations  and  facts,  and  won  his 
laises.  And  so  on,  alternating  day 
with  giving  and  taking,  until  the 
h  was  learned  from  beginning  to 
I  cod  to  beginning,  inside  out  and 
1,  up-side  down  and  down-side  up, 
and  through,  word  by  word,  and 
y  phrase,  and,  finally,  committed  to 
and  written  off,  punctatim  et  litera- 
iich  fiur  nymph  with  a  white  hand 
adc-board !  Now,  all  this,  including 
iminary  reading  of  ^sop  and  the 
le  small-talk,  was  well  over  by  the 
s  HoIiduTS,  school  term  having  be- 
le  middle  of  September,  and  by  that 
girls  had  such  facility  that  we  con- 
9  go  at  Virgil.  So,  on  the  first 
the  Holidays,  we  began  with  **arma 
I,"  &C.,  and  finished  the  last  line  of 
book  of  iEoeis  by  the  end  of  the 
ek  in  June.  Bright,  steady,  fun- 
sod  girls,  how  you  did  enjoy  it,  and 
teacher  enjoyed  it,  too !  But,  don't 
ar  reader,  that  we  made  play  of  it, 
i  it  study.  The  scholars  did  their 
9  of  woric,  and  learned  thoroughly 
that  was  set  them  to  do,  and  the 
ilts  of  this  winter's  fiuthful  drilling 
wn  the  next  winter,  when  the  second 

JSneis  was  easily  aud  pleasantly 
ihed  in  a  way  we  never  saw  matched 
lass  of  boys  in  an  ordinary  experi- 
loys'  schools.  As  we  have  said,  the 
icolty  seems  to  be,  that  time  is 
i  studying  the  dasaics,  because  the 


so-called  students  do  not  learn  the  daasics. 
If  they  could  learn  them,  and  did  learn  them, 
we  should  think  no  ono  who  knows  anything 
about  them,  would  doubt  that  they  would 
make  acquuntance  with  on  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  of  wit  and  wisdom. 


The  old  cook-book  lies  before  us  which  we 
have  so  often  seen  in  dear  Aunt  Katrina's 
hands,  in  the  cheerful  days  that  are  no  more. 
A  little  duodecimo,  of  something  over  three 
hundred  pages,  fearfully  dog's-eared,  brown- 
ed, as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  some  of  its 
own  direotior.s,  and  with  the  first  and  last 
dozen  pages  torn  roughly  away — the  cover 
long  before  had  disappeared — it  i.^,  still,  much 
more  curious  and  entertaining  reading  than 
(to  us)  the  last  of  Wollop's   novels— those 
studies  of  still-life,  or  the  last  of  Pewk's 
poems,  those  studies  of  no  life  at  all.    As 
our  copy  of  this  quaint  old  book  has  lost  its 
title-page  and  preface — if  ever  it  had   the 
latter — we  should  never  have  known   who 
^rote  it,  had  it  not  been  for  an  appendix 
beginning  at  the  2G7th  page,  which  has  its 
own  •'  To  the  Reader,"  in  which  the  author- 
ess apologizes  to  the  buyers  of  previous  edi- 
tions for  making  the  present  more  valuable 
by    additions;    thanks    the    public  for    so 
speedily  buying  up  six  editions  of  the  book, 
and  flatters  hersi>lf  that  the  additions  she 
makes  to  this,  the  seventh,  ^*  will  meet  with 
the  same  approbation,  being  the  fruits  of  a 
good  intention,  and  presented  to  the  curious 
with  sincerity." — The  writer's  name  is  Eliza- 
beth Rafiald,  and  she  dates  her  appendix- 
preface  from  Manchester,  December,  1777. 
We  judge  by  the  title-page  to  the  appendix, 
that  the  name  of  the  book  is   "  The  Expe- 
rienced  English  House-Keeper,"  and  it  may 
be,  for  all  we  can  say,  a  work  that  many  an 
old  house-keeper  is  as  familiar  with  as  with 
her  garter;  only  it  happens  that  we  have 
never  met  it  before.     A  curious  feature  in  it 
is  a  copper-plate  of  "  a  new-invented  stove," 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  notion  of  our 
modem  range,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that   Mrs.  Raffald  or  anybody  else 
could  ever  have  made  any  practical  use  of  it. 
But,  probably,  it  worked  just  well  enough  to 
set  some  one  to  contriving  how  to  better  it. 
In  reading  over  the  multifarious  recipes  the 
book  contains,  one  is  struck  by  two  things, 
viz.:    the  immense  amount  of  leisure  that 
women  must  have  had  in  those  days  to  ena- 
ble them  to  prepare  and  cook  all  these  elabo- 
rate dishes,  and   the  immense   amount  of 
vitality  with  which  the  people  of  those  days 
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most  havo  been  endowed,  to  enable  them  to 
digest  the  di'thes  after  they  had  eaten  tliera. 
One  of  the  most  portentous  of  these  recipes 
is  **To  draw  a  Turtle  a  hundred  weight," 
which  must  have  taken  every  minute  of  time 
one  able-bodied  person  had  at  command  be- 
tween gettiug  up  in  the  morning  and  the  din- 
ner-hour, and  yet  it  is  only  supposed  to  be  a 
single  course.  Beside,  it  is  only  one  of  many 
every  bit  as  elaborate  and  indigestible.  Some 
of  the  dishes  are  very  funnily  named:  "To 
Dress  Cod-soimds  like  little  Turkeys."  This, 
we  are  tuld,  is  a  pretty  side-dish  for  a  large 
table,  for  a  dinner  in  Lent!  ''To  boil  a 
Pike  with  a  Pudding  m  the  Belly,  "To 
Marinate  Soles."  What  the  word  marinate 
means,  we  do  not  know,  and  wish  somebody 
who  does,  would  help  us  to  a  definition.  It 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  some  French 
word.  "  To  dress  Perch  in  Water  Tokav  ; " 
"To  pitch-cock  Eels."  Afler  a  very  good 
recipe  for  cooking  **Spinage,"  we  are  told 
that  "  it  will  eat  exceedingly  mild,  a^id  quite 
a  different  taste  from  the  common  way.'*^ 
Then  again,  we  have  "  To  dress  a  Calfs  Head 
Surpr.zc,"  a  handsome  top-dish  at  small  ex- 
pense, bur,  whether  it  is  the  calf  or  the  eater 
who  is  to  be  surprised,  we  are  not  told.  **  To 
make  a  Porcupine  of  a  Breast  of  Veal," 
"  Bombarded  Veal,"  "  To  make  a  Frycando 
of  Veal,"  "  To  Dress  Scotch  Collops  the 
French  Way,"  "To  Disguise  a  Leg  of 
Veal,"  "  Mutton  Kebobed,'*  "  To  Dress  a 
Lamb's  Head -and  Purtcnance,"  "To  Mari- 
nate a  Goose,"  "Pigeons  transmogrified," 
and  "  Pigeons  surprised."  But  the  author- 
ess shows  her  fancy  best  in  the  lighter 
dishes,  the  pastries  and  confections.  "  A 
Thatched-Housc  Pye,"  "  To  make  a  Quaking 
Puddmg,"  "  To  Spin  a  Gold  Web  for  Gov- 
eming  Sweethearts,"  "To  Spin  a  Silver  Web 
for  ditto,"  "  To  make  a  Hen's  Nest,"  "  To 
make  Blomange,"  &c.,  "  To  make  a  Desart 
Island,"  "  To  make  Moonshine,"  "  Solomon's 
Temple  in  Flummery,"  "  To  make  a  Sylla- 
bub under  the  Cow,"  "To  make  Violet 
Cake,"  which  begins,  "  Take  the  finest  Vio- 
lets you  cun  get,  beat  them  fine  in  a  mortar, 
&c."  One  j^'onders  whether  a  syllablo  has 
been  left  out  in  "  To  make  a  Drunken  Loaf," 
which,  we  are  told,  "  is  a  pretty  dish  for  sup- 
per ! "  Under  the  head  of  "  Little  Savory 
Dishes,"  we  have,  "To  make  a  Solomon- 
gundy."  Is  this  our  Salmagundi  t  "  To 
make  an  Amulet,"  t.  e.  Omelet.  Mrs.  Raffald 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  wc  call 
an  educated  woman,  and  her  spelling  and 
grammar  are  sometimes  very  funny  in  conse- 


qnence.  Nor  does  her  book  ooi 
that  is  useful  to  ns  of  this  day  a 
tioD.  But  it  gives  us  many  him 
way  of  life  among  the  Englisl^of  t 
at  a  time  when  Richardson  ai 
divided  the  lovers  of  fiction,  when 
was  not  dead  and  laid  away  in  its 
when  there  were  yet  women  in  the 
souls  not  above  house-keeputg. 

Aunt  Katrina  was  Fuch  a  oi 
bless  her,  and  who  shall  fitly  speak 
virtue  ?  She  sleeps  in  peace,  afcei 
ful  life,  in  the  cool  vault  under  the 
ow  of  the  mighty  pines  that  whispe 
low  response  to  the  plashing  waves 
How  clearly  memory  brings  back 
figure  which  yet  kept  a  due  prop 
her  stature,  her  plain  dresses  of  bn 
ter,  or  of  fresh,  cool,  grays  in  m 
snowy  caps  whose  frills  shaded  tb 
kindly  face,  where  all  the  lines  c 
influence  of  good  sense,  unfailing 
of  disposition,  and  a  mind  cono 
with  humble  thoughts.  What  a 
presence  threw  about  the  old  cotti 
wide  porch,  whose  walls  were  tl 
tied  with  Virginia  creeper,  and  tl 
climbing  white-rose,  which,  with  \ 
roses  that  lined  the  garden  walli 
last  representatives  of  a  delicioui 
modem  gardens  know  nothing 
dwelt  the  old,  old,  grandinothe 
stately  relic  of  a  noble  womanhoo( 
past  her  ninetieth  year,  but  witi 
to  rule  her  little  kingdom,  and  k< 
brood  of  grand-children  in  a  state  < 
awe.  And  Aunt  Katrina  was  th< 
right  hand,  the  dispenser  of  her 
one  who  with  a  soft  authoritv  k( 
wars,  and  continued  the  fading  • 
made  the  house,  and  the  life  tha 
in  it,  a  bright  green  spot  of  fairy! 
work-a-day  world.  Here  was  the  | 
the  **  Grandmother's  Woods  "  cr© 
to  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge  that 
on  the  North,  and  with  all  the  Sou 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
the  earliest  strawberries,  the  eai 
here  were  old-time  fruits  nnd  flow* 
out  of  fashion  now — the  Katharine 
Moiello  and  Cornelian  cherries, 
apple,  tall  white  lilies,  holly-hoc 
roses,  Neapolitan  violets,  a  garden 
where  no  stuck-up  gardener  ev€ 
but  fruits  and  flowers  grew  as  the;* 
all  of  us  pulled  and  played  with  t 
liked,  for  old  Matthew  was  well  dii 
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wu  proad  to  hare  the  products  of  his  skill 
ptbered  and  eaten,  and,  strange  to  say,  never 
thonglit  it  necessary  to  have  his  permission 
okedby  their  •wners  to  do  what  pleased  them 
vhh  the  pears  and  roses.  And  on  the  other 
^  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  shrubbery, 
WIS  AoDt  Katrina*s  **  laboratory ;"  j;)roud 
same  for  the  little  foui^squaro  hut  over  whicli  a 
Remus  of  a  white  rose  briar  leaped  and  laugh- 
ed, iHit  which  we  human  children  never  ap- 
protdied  without  a  pleasant  sense  of  mystery 
that  made  us  less  frolicsome.  Here,  with 
Ii&  Bafikld  at  hand  or  in  hand.  Aunt  Ka- 
trina  |M8scd  many  a  serene  morning  making 
her  sweetmeats  and  jellies,  distilling  fragrant 
waters,  rose,  orange-flower,  or  lavender,  or 
busied  in  deeper  ni3rsteries,  the  results  of 
vhidi  were  destined,  when  revealed  to  our 
expecanteyea  at  dessert  or  at  the  tea-table,  to 
increase  tenfold  our  admiration  for  her  tal- 
ents and  oar  respect  for  her  learning  !  The 
dear  old  lady  is  gone.  She  sleeps,  as  we 
bare  said,  sarronnded  by  many  of  those  she 
lored  in  fife,  and  who  loved  her  with  a  steady 
derotion.  How  Httle  she  really  knew,  out- 
side the  narrow  walk  of  her  daily  life  of 
roatiQel  How  slender  were  her  accomplish- 
ments—she  knew  scarcely  more  of  geography 
than  the  fact  that  St  Thomas,  where  she  was 
borOjVas  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
scarcely  more  of  history  than  the  dim  out- 
line of  oar  Revolutionary  War.  Doubtless, 
her  spelling  was  defective,  and  she  knew, 
fike  Cbaact-r^s  boy,  "  small  gramnicre,"  but 
■be  had  the  accomplishment  to  love  and  to 
bs  lored,  and  to  fill,  with  conscience  and 
ngobmty,  the  full  round  of  her  modest,  yet 
>ot  Qoimportont  duties.  Thou  torn  and  dis- 
Buttled  dog's-eared  book,  better  than  all  the 
forced  and  fantastic  recipes  is  the  memory  of 
•^^t  Kitrina,  that  hides  like  a  faded  violet 
between  thy  yellowing  leaves  I 


1^  chance  has  acquainted  us  with  an 
'^ti^ely  curious  mechanism  for  keeping 
*oin«ntthome.  It  is  so  subtle  in  its  mode 
^operttiDg,  indeed,  that  we  fear  its  intention 
^  never  be  discovered  until  too  late ;  and 
*  beaaties  are  accordingly  n'oW  dragged 
bloshiog  to  the  light,  to  prevent  its  modesty 


from  destroying  its  usefulness.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  baby,  the  dinner,  the  shirts 
and  stockings,  might  moor  our  housekeepers 
securely  enough  within  the  harbor  of  home. 
But  no,  there  is  a  Company — it  is  called 
an  Accident  Insurance  Company,  —  shy 
thing!  It  does  good  by  stealth,  and  will 
(wc  fear)  swear  to  find  it  fame, — it  should  be 
called  a  *' Company  for  teaching  women  to 
stay  at  home,  where  thoy  belong."  It  issues 
tickets  for  twenty-five  (or  other  number  of) 
cents,  the  bearer  to  be  reimbursed  some 
handsome  amount  in  case  of  accident  while 
travelling,  during  the  agreed  term  and  under 
the  ngreed  conditions.  Very  well ;  all  right, 
so  far.  Now,  however,  for  the  shy  benevo- 
lence. The  conditions  are  stated  in  the 
ticket  at  considerable  length,  and  in  quite 
fine  print ;  so  that  ladies,  in  particular, — for 
ladies  arc  not  apt  to  waste  their  time  in 
perusing  dry  and  solid-looking  masses  of  fine 
type — shall  not  see  what  the  conditions  are. 
One  condition  fixes  one  point,  and  another 
another ;  and  afar  off  at  the  very  end,  hidden 
away,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadiest  nook,  is 
this  little  modest  flower  of  a  stipulation: — 
"No  policy  payable  to  Females  except  in 
case  of  Death." 

The  imagination  pictures  some  lady  who 
has  supposed  herself  dealing  with  honest 
people ;  who  has  bought  an  Accident  Insurance 
ticket  of  this  band  of  social  benefactors ;  and 
who  hns  been  maimed  to  permanent  helpless- 
ness by  a  railroad  crash.  AAcr  months  of 
confinement,  broken  and  crippled,  she  crawls 
out  to  the  Accident  Insurance  Company's 
office,  makes  proof  of  her  harms,  shows  her 
ticket,  and  asks  for  her  insurance  money. 

*' Broken  arm.  Madam?  "  says  the  polite 

and  gentlemanly   President !    "Foot 

amputated?  Will  have  to  use  crutch  for 
life?  No  doubt,  madam,  looks  so,  certainly. 
Very  sorry,  madam ;  but  you  must  stay  at 
home,  unless  you  are  a  man;  or  else  you 
must  get  killed  before  you  come  here  for 
money." 

And  he  points  out  to  the  foolish  gadding 
creature  the  Social  Reform  element  in  the 
"  Conditions : " — '*  No  policy  payable  to  Vm- 
If  ALES  except  in  case  of  Death." 


Mr.  Bright — Mr.  Towle — and  7^  Independent, 

It  isniainly  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  a  contributor  who  rightly  sets  a  Talue  upon  his  literary 
•nd  moral  reputation,  although  he  perhaps  over-estimates  the  importance  of  the  judgment 
prononuced  s  •  curtly  against  him,  that  we  j)rint  the  following  portions  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Towle,  in  reply  to  a  wise  man  of  the  Independent : 
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«  Lnmcdiatelj  upon  receipt  of  the  alip,  *  I  went  at  once  to  head-quarten  to  see  wbo, 
critic  or  myself,  wafl  right. 

"That  is,  I  coDSulted  Mr.  Bright  himself— Mr.  Bright  was  so  good  as  to  put  his  answer 
writing,  in  his  own  hand — and  these  are  now  before  me. 

"  There  was  ooe,  and  only  one,  of  the  critic^s  strictures  which  was  correct ;  namely,  tl 
Mr.  Bright  appeared  before  his  Manchester  constituents  in  1857  to  justify  Cobden.  Thater 
I  frankly  admit ;  I  was  misled  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  which  I  saw  in  an  English 
grapby  of  Bright.  ^ 

**  Let  me  now  bnefly  prove,  from  Mr.  Bright*s  written  words  to  me,  that  the  critic  1 
himself— what  ho  charges  me  with  having — *  but  little  knowledge  of  English  politicsl  I 
and  less  of  Mr.  Bri^^bt's  personal  history.* 

"  The  critic  says :  *  The  active  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  18! 
is  purely  imaginative.* 

"  Mr.  Bright  says,  autographically :  *  I  took  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  agitation 
1882.' 

*'  The  critic :  *  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  when  he  was  won  over  to  the  anti-corn-law  league,  i 
not  a  **  Liberal  to  the  heart's  core,**  but  a  Tory.* 

**  Mr.  Bright :  *  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  suddenly  converted  to  Free  Trade :  I  believe  he  tm 
was  a  Protectionist.' 

**  Now  Toryism  then  was  simply  Protectionism. 

*'  The  critic :  '  Bright  was  cot  more  radical  than  Cobden,  but  Uu  radicaL' 

'*  Mr.  Bright :  *  Mr.  Cobden  labored  more  exclusivt>ly  perhaps  on  economical  qaeitio 
than  I  did  ;  but  I  believe  his  opinions  on  Reform  agreed  with  mine  in  every  particular.' 

"  The  critic :  *  The  anecdote  about  Tags  Wood  and  Bright  is  preposterous.* 

**  Mr.  Bright :  *■  In  1848,  after  a  division  and  debate  on  Household  Suffrage,  when  ¥r.  ?^ 
Wood  supported  us,  I  said  to  him  in  or  after  the  division — **  lehen  I  am  in  a  JSousihM  iSi 
/raje  Cabiwi,  you  shall  be  our  ChanceUorJ*  Tlie  Chancellor  himself  reminded  me  of  thii^ ' 
the  day  on  which  we  went  to  Windsor  to  accept  office.* 

*'  A  reference  to  my  article  will  prove  that  I  related  this  anecdote,  which  our  critic  is  phi 
ed  to  call  preposterous,  in  almost  the  very  words  in  which  Mr.  Bright  now  relates  it 

"  I  presume  you  will  find  the  Independent  quite  refuted  above  out  of  Mr.  Bright'i  <r 
mouth  ;  should  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Brighi*8  original  note,  signed  by  him,  is  at  your  servioeL* 


The  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Wall  Street  have  again  enticed  into  their  dreadful  hamnt  • 
Parnassian — Plutonian  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  who  is  now  so  absorbed  in 
exciting  strifes  of  that  mysterious  arena,  that  his  testhetic  and  critical  pursuits  must  ne 
be  lessened  if  not  suspended  (pro  tern).  Our  Table-Talker  also  has  departed  for  that  gorge 
elysium  appropriated  lor  all  good  (and  some  bad)  Americans,  either  in  an  ante  or  post  mor 
state  of  existence — namely  Paris.  These  special  departments  therefore,  are  now  assignee 
other  experienced  heads — and  we  trust,  will  be  competently  filled.  The  increojied  edito 
responsibilities  of  our  art-critic,  also,  encroach  on  us  this  month.  We  are  happy  in  the  fl 
that  we  are  still  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  (temporarily)  departed  friends ;  i 
that  good  things  from  their  respective  spheres  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  tranmil 
through  this  best  of  all  "  mediums  '*  to  our  appreciative  readers. 

We  are  also  glad  to  mention  that  efficient  plans  are  in  progress  for  strengthening 
Magazine  in  all  its  distinctive  purposes  and  attractions — and  for  rendering  it  stiU  n 
worthy  of  the  good  opinions  it  enjoys,  and  of  its  own  "  high  aims  '*  and  actual  suocesB. 


Note. — ^The  Bulletin  of  New  Publications  in  our  next  number,  will  include  the  new  bo 
of  two  months. 


*The  IndependaifB  orlticUm  on  the  article  on  Jobs  BaiOHT  in  oar  April  nambec 
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MONKS  AND  NUNS  IN  FRANCE. 


beUeTers  in  the  metamorphosis 
aoity,  who  think  that  the  world 
mg^  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
)od  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
1  They  imagine  that  its  re- 
re  slowly  dying  out,  and  that  a 
itirely  short  time  will  see  the 
iiat  powerful  organization  which 
of  the  great  primal  forces  of 
il  Christianity,  and  through 
he  loftiest  aspirations  and  the 
passions  of  our  nature  were  so 
illy  turned  to  account  by  the 
men  who  controlled  it.  The 
ihers  and  sociologists  who  in- 
.  these  speculations  know  little 
IB  passing  around  them.  It  is 
^  the  Trench  Revolution  secu- 
the  inmiense  monastic  posses- 
France  and  turned  their  whil- 
ers  adrift,  as  Henry  VIIL,  two 
.  and  fifty  years  before  had  re- 
f  done  ifl.  England,  and  as, 
renty  years  later,  an  united  Italy 
itly  ventured  to  do ;  yet  mona- 
a  hydra  which  quietly  and  en- 
ily  seeks  to  replace  each  decapi- 
3ad  with  two  new  ones.  As 
it  continues  to  respond  to  a 
the  human  soul  it  will  flourish, 
world  wiU  yet  have  to  imdergo 
iourse  of  education  before  that 
U  cease  to  be  felt. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
thorough  uprooting  than  that  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  religious  congr^ra- 
tions  of  France  by  the  stozms  of  the 
Terror.  Their  wealth  sequestrated,  their 
establishments  broken  up,  their  institu- 
tions prohibited,  their  persona'subjected 
to  every  outrage,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  they  could  again  take  root  in 
a  soil  over  which  so  fierce  a  deluge  had 
passed.  Yet  stealthily  they  have  re- 
turned, and  imperceptibly  they  have  in- 
creased until  the  old  territory  is  reoccu- 
pied.  Readmitted  under  sufieranoe  and 
barely  tolerated  by  the  law,  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  unwritten 
code  which  favors  them ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  unyielding  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies of  French  institutions,  no  one  dares 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  written  law.  Conscious  of 
the  preiudices  existing  against  ihem  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  society, 
they  carefully  conceal  their  progress; 
but  that  progress  has  already  been  sufiS- 
cient  to  render  them  virtually  masters 
of  the  situation.  In  their  schools  more 
than  half  of  the  children  of  France  are 
educated;  by  their  confessors  a  large 
proportion  of  the  faithfhl  are  ruled; 
through  their  systems  of  charity  count- 
less thousands  call  them  blessed.  The 
present  generation  and  the  next   are 
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thus  under  their  control,  and  the  my- 
riad sources  of  influence  thus  pLiced  in 

their  hands  are  used  with  consummate 
dexterity  by  men  whose  training  teaches 
that  whatever  means  they  may  employ 
are  sanctified  by  the  holy  objects  to  be 
attained.  It  is  already  a  proverb  that 
the  arms  of  the  reverend  brethren  are 
long,  and  that  he  who  obstructs  them  is 
sure  to  rue  his  temerity,  sooner  or  later. 
Practical  immunity  thus  is  obtained, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  de- 
cided public  opinion,  and  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  formed  where  the  press  is 
either  partisan  or  muzzled.  The  tortu- 
ous policy  of  Napoleon  IIL  in  his  efforts 
to  consolidate  a  new  dynasty,  his  alli- 
ince  with  Home,  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  and  her  ghostly  advisers,  and 
the  dread  of  provoking  the  opposition 
of  a  most  powerful  network  of  organi- 
zations, ever  on  the  verge  of  disaffec- 
tion, lead  the  Government  to  bestow  its 
favor  on  the  religious  congregations. 
Every  forward  step  gives  vantage 
ground  for  another  advance ;  the  power 
of  attraction  increases  with  the  mass, 
and  the  growth  of  the  monastic  corpo- 
rations is  progressively  rapid.  So 
quietly  has  all  this  been  managed,  and 
so  carefully  have  results  been  concealed, 
that  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress already  made,  or  of  the  danger  to 
K^hich  liberal  institutions  are  exposed 
by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  so  vast 
a  body,  controlling  so  many  sources  of 
influence,  owning  fealty  directly  to  the 
papacy  as  its  superior,  and  sworn  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Ency- 
clical and  Syllabus.  A  recent  writer, 
however,  M.  Charles  Sauvestre,  has  had 
the  patience  to  investigate  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  the  hardihood  to  pub- 
lish the  results  in  a  deeply  interesting 
volume,  where  the  heaviness  of  official 
documents  and  statistics  is  lightened  by 
the  sparkling  good  sense  of  the  com- 
ments with  which  their  significance  is 
illustrated.* 

In  1789,  statistics  which  M.  Sauvestre 
considers  trustworthy,  show  that  the 
monastic  orders  of  France  under  the 


*  Let  Congr^gatioxxB  B«llgienfl«f.    EnqoAte  pur 
CluiriM  SaaTMtre.    Faiif,U67. 


tmcien  regime  comprised  but  52,00 
and  women.  From  the  census  of 
it  appears  that  at  that  date  then 
in  France,  officially  recognized,  1( 
persons  of  both  sexes  bound  to  c< 
tual  life,  and  distributed  among  : 
houses,  besides  a  large  and  ind* 
number  belonging  to  congreg 
which  had  not  as  yet  obtained  re 
tion  by  the  State.  It  would  thi 
pear  that  the  ground  lost  at  the 
lution  has  not  only  been  regaine 
that  its  boundaries  have  been  do 
How  rapidly  this  growth  is  incK 
is  evident  when  wc  see  that  in  the 
teen  years  of  Louis  Philippe*s  relj 
fourteen  authorizations  for  the  fov 
of  new  congregations  were  gr 
while  in  the  first  eight  yean  < 
second  Empire,  from  1852  to  186 
were  recognized,  being  an  avenge' 
new  orders  per  annum.  In  tfc 
preaching  great  CEcumenic  Coni 
Latin  Christianity,  it  will  be  io 
ing  to  observe  the  enormous  id 
which  the  papal  cOurt  will  derivi 
the  numberless  and  energetic  adl) 
which  it  has  thus  so  laboriously  z 
ed  and  organized. 

This  prodigious  activity  of  thi 
astic  spirit  in  France  is  the  mo 
pressive,  since  few  of  these  co^ 
orders  are  devoted,  as  of  old,  m€ 
religious  contemplation  and  asoe 
servances.  The  practical  tendenc] 
age  manifests  itself  in  the  vast  | 
tion  of  those  who  are  enrolled  as 
ers  in  the  tasks  of  charity  and 
ficence.  Thus  the  total  specified 
is  to  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Bevoted io  education , 

Engaged  In  care  of  the  sick  and  in  cbaritj 
In  charge  of  houses  of  rofcure  and  fiarm  Bcboc 
Engrossed  in  religious  duties  alone •• 

Thus  the  Latin  Church,  with 
customed  wisdom,  accommodate 
to  the  new  wants  created  by  i 
civilization,  and  acquires  fresh  in 
by  the  vast  good  of  which  it  i 
itself  the  instrument.  It  recogniz 
little  human  nature  has  changed, 
calls  to  its  support  those  motives 
more  progressive  forms  of  Chrif 
blindly  regard  as  obsolete,  or  co 
tiously  condemn  as  incompatible 
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liorer  and  more  advanced  state  of  moral 
itffKmsibility.  How  sorely  it  may  rely 
gpon  its  old  machinery  and  bow  similar 
tie  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciited  by  reference  to  a  few  instances  in 
tin  feoent  career  of  monachism. 

Hm  comparative  refinement  of  mod- 
em manners  prevents  such  shameless 
aMMtions  of  individual  rapacity  as 
■sked  the  career  of  the  ancient  Church 
k  icqoiring  property ;  the  limitation 
of  eodedafltical  Jurisdiction  strictly  to 
iliipiritiialities  renders  impossible  the 
sjitanadc  and  organized  abuses  which 
n  medieval  times  conveyed  to  the 
Chudi  a  certain  portion  of  almost  every 
man^  estalfli  Yet  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  stin  exists,  working  efficient- 
ly, if  in  silence,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  decency.  In  1860,  the  religious 
liouee  of  France  acknowledged  the 
posaemon  of  105,370,000  francs  of  real 
state  akme.  How  much  they  owned 
viiich  was  not  registered,  or  which  was 
bdd  fixr  them  in  individual  names,  is 
imlpalable ;  nor  can  any  estimate  be 
made  of  their  capital  invested  in  per- 
mal  properly,  which  is  not  recorded. 
h  Belgimn,  where  they  are  not  incor- 
ponted  by  law,  and  where  they  conse- 
apeaXtj  cannot  acquire  title  to  real  es- 
tate^ they  are  not  apt  to  hold  more  real 
property  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  proper  lodgment.  The  result  is  that 
the  enonnons  wealth  acquired  within 
oompamdvely  a  few  years  by  them  has 
vell-n^h  absorbed  all  the  state  obliga- 
tions  and  stock  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
wd  as  they  never  sell,  the  stock  ex- 
change of  Bmssels,  is  nearly  lifeless  for 
wut  of  shares  to  deal  in. 

How  ddlfally  the  monastic  orders  are 
anoliog  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
^  and  how  great  is  the  progressive 
tendency  of  wealth  in  their  direction,  is 
^ble  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fifteen 
7«VB  flmn  1830  to  1845,  the  gifts  and 
^!MieB  registered  to  them  amounted  to 
6,804,000  francs,  while  in  little  more 
tluaihalf  the  time,  from  1852  to  1860, 
%  received  9,119,486  francs,  showing 
'l^y  a  three-fold  annual  augmenta- 
*wn.    While  a  large  portion  of  this 


doubtless  consists  of  the  spontaneous 
offerings  of  benevolent  piety,  or  is  de- 
rived firom  the  eager  purchase  of  salva- 
tion by  despairing  sinners,  there  occa- 
sionally comes  before  the  tribunals  some 
disgraceful  suit,  which  shows  how  ac- 
tively the  old  influences  are  at  work, 
and  how  little  scruple  is  felt  by  men 
professing  the  disinterested  religion  of 
Christ  in  prostituting  their  authority 
for  the  benefit  of  their  institutions  or 
of  themselves.  Thus,  in  August,  1850, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Montpellier  con- 
firmed a  decision  annulling  the  last  will 

of  a  M.  L ,  executed  under  the  most 

atrocious  circumstances.  From  the  de- 
velopments of  the  trial  it  appeared  that 
he  had  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  to  a  public  charity  of  Ville- 
franche,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  had  verbally  confirmed  before  a 
notary  this  disposition  of  his  estate, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  For 
a  fortnight  prior  to  his  decease  his 
mind  was  utterly  enfeebled.  At  the 
last  moment,  his  confessor,  the  Abb6 

F ,  came  to  his  house  with  a  sheet 

of  stamped  paper,  and  told  the  nurse 
that  her  patient  had  forgotten  to  leave 
money  to  pay  for  masses  for  his  soul. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  reverend 
father,  she  raised  the  dying  man  in  bed, 
and  held  him  up  while  the  Abb6  placed 
the  paper  before  him  and  proceeded  to 
dictate  "  I  institute  as  my  heir  Monsieur 

M ."      At    this    the  woman  made 

some  exclamation  of  surprise,  when  the 
Abb6  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  will,  which 
constituted  this  M.  sole  legatee.  After 
it  was  over,  the  dying  man  repeatedly 
asked  of  those  who  came  to  his  bedside 

to  tell  him  who  this  M was,  having 

apparently  never  heard  of  him  before. 

M himself  knew  nothing  of  his 

good  fortune,  until  it  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  Abb^,  coupled  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  testator  intended  the 
money  to  be  employed  in  founding  an 
orphui  asylum.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
when  the  nurse  talked  about  the  cir- 
cumstances which  she  had  witnessed, 
the  Abb4  threatened  to  have  her  thrown 
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into  prison,  and  Ihat  several  instances 
of  the  same  kind  had  previously  occur- 
red, in  which  he  had  silenced  com- 
plaints in  a  similar  manner.  When 
those  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their 
inheritance,  are  private  persons,  they, 
for  the  most  part,  wisely  prefer  to  suffer 
the  wrong  in  silence  rather  than  to  in- 
cur the  dangerous  hostility  of  powerAil 
bodies,  in  the  doubtful  hope  of  being 
able  to  prove  undue  influence,  with  wit- 
nesses liable  to  every  kind  of  moral 
pressure  and  intimidation.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  cases  of  the  kind 
come  before  the  courts  with  suflident 
frequency  to  show  how  great  must  be 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  means 
more  or  less  improper  are  used  to  swell 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  into  the 
coffers  of  the  monastic  foundations. 

LES  PETITE8  SCEURS   DBS  PAUVBES. 

It  is  not  only  the  weakness  and  wick- 
edness of  old  that  are  perpetuated  in 
modem  times.  When  we  read  how, 
amid  the  brutish  selflshness  that  mark- 
ed the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  of  Assisi  stripped  him- 
self naked  and  clothed  himself  in 
the  ragged  garments  compassionately 
thrown  to  him,  that  he  might  possess 
nothing  of  his  prosperous  father's  patri- 
mony ;  and  how  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  tenderest  nursing  of  lepers  until  his 
superhuman  self-abnegation  drew  around 
him  admiring  disciples,  who  rapidly 
multiplied  into  the  x>owerful  order  that 
bears  his  honored  name,  and  that  arrest- 
ed the  premature  decay  of  the  Church 
— ^when  we  read  such  a  religious  ro- 
mance we  might  pardonably  regard  the 
story  as  one  that  could  have  no  modem 
parallel.  Tct  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  if  we  could  strip  the  history 
of  its  legendary  ornamentation,  it  would 
show  more  heroic  exaltation  of  purpose 
or  more  perfect  abandonmei^t  to  the 
will  of  Qod  than  the  career  of  the  P&- 
tiUi  8aur9  de9  Pauvrm. 

In  1840,  at  Saint  Servan,  in  Britanny, 
two  young  peasant  girlB,  the  eldest  one 
not  yet  eighteen,  felt  impelled  towards 
a  religiooB  life.  Their  paetor,  ^  Abb6 
tie  Paillenr,  bad  long  wished  to  found 


an  order  devoted  to  the  can 
aged  and  inflrm.     He  counac 
tience  and  the  performance  of  i 
charity  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  w 
mated  them,  and  they  accord! 
dertook  the  care  of  an  old  bH 
an,  devoting  to  her  comfort  the 
leisure  and  scantier  wages,    i 
they  were  joined  by  two  elderl 
— Jeanne  Jugan,  a  servant  i 
painfhlly  amassed  some  six 
francs  in  a  life  of  thrift,  and 
Aubert,  who  likewise  had  a  li 
ey.    They  ventured  to  hire  an< 
a  garret,  and  then  the  ground : 
tavem,  where  twelve  beds  wc 
lished  as  an  asylum  for  the  poc 
firm,  to  be  maintained  by  begg 
These  came  in  slowly,  and  the  J 
terprise  seemed  desperate,  wiM 
conceived  the  idea  of  goiii^ 
every  morning  with  a  basket  1 
the  refuse  remnants  of  food  n*| 
the  careful  housewives  of  the 
lage.     This  humble  and  sell 
zeal  attracted  attention,  and 
tions  became  more  frequent,; 
vicissitudes  were  many,  and  o 
once  the  straggling  communit; 
to  be  on  the  point  of  extincti 
the  reliance  of  the  four  helple 
on  Divine  succor  never  faltere* 
after  times  they  loved  to  re 
often  God  had  rescued  them  * 
man  help  seemed  hopeless.     C 
little  stock  of  linen  was  exhau 
time  when  some  local  trouble 
off  their  ordinary  sources  of 
They  appealed  to  the  Vu^gin. 
sumption  day  they  raised  a  t 
and  spread  before  it  the  half  c 
tered  chemises  which  formed 
supply  of  the  establishment — , 
they  had  none.    The  spectacle 
the  hearts  of  the  charitable, 
hour  of  distress  passed  awai 
penniless  servant   girls  took 
finger-rings  and  hung  them  on 
of  the  infant  Christy  who,  aeati 
mother^s  knee,  in  a  group  thr 
high,  presided   over  the   lit 
Richer  votaries  made  more  m 
offerings,  and  the  wolf  wee  k 
the  door. 
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lie  and  poverty,  the  scorn  of 
ddly  companions,  and  the  pinch- 
Bities  of  a  life  of  beggary  were 
18  alike  to  torn  these  devoted 
3m  their  vocation.  Gradually 
Id  of  usefulness  widened,  and 
m  floor  became  too  small.  In 
ley  bought  a  large  house  for 
tncB,  having  absolutely  nothing 
ich  to  pay  the  purchase  money, 
undless  trust  in  Providence  was 
eived.  The  Abb6  Le  Pailleur 
I  gold  watch  and  the  sacred 
hifl  diapel;  the  peasant  girls 
id  their  industry.  At  the  end 
ux  the  house  was  clear  of  all 


j^bitea  months  more  this  new 
usent  again  was  found  too 
id  the  four  heroic  women  had 
a  franc  in  their  little  treasury. 
the  solitary  coin  upon  the  altar 
iigin,  they  unfalteringly  under- 
s  erection  of  a  larger  building. 
va0kt  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
'60  set  to  work  digging  the  eel- 
laying  the  foimdations.  The 
was  conta^ous.  Workmen 
to  labor  for  them,  materials 
ntributed  gratuitously,  alms 
a  upon  them,  and  a  large  and 
LOUS  asylum  for  their  depend- 
i  rewarded  their  patient  hope- 
The  little  hamlet  of  Saint  Ber- 
evidently  too  contracted  a  the- 
natures  so  nobly  resolute.  As 
ora  attracted  attention,  new  sis- 
9d  them.  Blanches  were  estab- 
tiie  larger  towns,  where  they 
»d  as  the  founders  had  done, 
other  basis  than  reliance  on 
wstance,  and  were  more  speed- 
»8fuL  Rennes,  Dinan,  Tours 
s  in  turn  occupied,  and  in  1849 
:  extended  itself  as  far  as  Paris. 
Las  fifty-five  houses,  numbers  a 
I  members,  and  owns  more  than 
ve  millions  of  francs  invested 
sstate.  Yet  the  sisters  have 
andoned  the  humble  functions 
the  order  was  consecrated  in 
jy.  When  an  establishment  is 
unded,  the  sister  carries  around 
>ming  the  basket  in  which  she 


gathers  the  broken  victuals  of  the  rich 
for  the  support  of  her  poor  invalids. 
As  her  sphere  of  action  enlarges,  per- 
haps she  may  have  a  donkey  with  pan- 
niers, or  when  the  city  is  large  and  her 
rounds  extensive,  a  little  wagon  with 
baskets,  and  a  few  reservoirs  for  soups 
and  coffee;  but  in  all  it  is  the  same 
humble  devotion  to  collect,  by  repulsive 
labor,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
Dives  to  succor  Lazarus. 

AinffABRTiLA  KOHRSOH. 

If  the  career  of  the  PetUes  ScBurs  dei 
Pauvres  shows  that  Christianity  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  beneficent  and  self-sacri- 
ficing fervor  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
case  of  Annabella  Kohrsch  proves  that 
the  fanaticism  which  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  8t.  Dominic  and  Conrad  of 
Marburg  is  still  as  active  as  of  old. 
Fortunately,  the  laws  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  permitted  this  fanaticism  to 
find  expression  in  the  torture  and  the 
stake,  now  force  it  to  seek  the  salvation 
of  souls  in  a  manner  less  decisive ;  but 
the  spirit  is  there,  as  fervent  as  ever, 
though  it  may  perforce  be  limited  in  its 
manifestations.  From  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  trial  at  Ghent,  in  July, 
1860,  as  printed  by  M.  Sauvestre,  we 
condense  a  story  that  might  have  served 
as  a  ground-work  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or 
Monk  Lewis. 

A  family  of  Lutherans  named  Kohrsch, 
consisting  of  a  father,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter,  moved  from  Pellau  in  Prussia 
and  settled  in  Antwerp.  On  his  death- 
bed, the  father  exacted  of  the  son, 
Richard,  a  solemn  promise  to  guard  the 
faith  of  his  sister  steadfastly  in  the  re- 
ligion of  her  ancestors.  Richard  was  a 
young  man,  earning  a  moderate  liveli- 
hood as  a  clerk.  Living  in  rooms  from 
which  his  duties  kept  him  absent 
throughout  the  whole  day,  he  had  no 
proper  home  for  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  as  his  straightened  means  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  economy, 
he  finally  placed  Annabella  as  a  boarder 
with  the  sisters  of  Charity  of  Melsele. 
Mindful  of  his  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  however,  he  exacted  a  condition 
that  no  attempt  at  proselytism  should 
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be  made,  and  in  July,  1857,  he  receiyed 
from  the  superior  of  the  convent  a  writ- 
en  declaration : 

'*  Ed  6gard  auz  craintes  que  toos  tcdcz  de 
m'exposer,  je  tous  garantia  que  mademoiselle 
D*eBt  obIig6e  k  suirre  ancun  ozercice  religieux 
et  jouit  d'one  eDti6re  liberty,  quant  auz  pre- 
scriptions de  sa  propre  crojance." 

Within  a  month  after  this,  Annabella 
was  a  convert,  secretly  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  fortnight  later  was 
admitted  to  communion.  So  little  con- 
nection did  these  fervent  propagandists 
recognize  between  religion  and  morality 
that  no  resources  of  falsehood  were 
spared  to  keep  the  truth  from  being 
known.  On  the  very  day  of  the  bap- 
tism, Annabella  received  a  visit  from 
her  brother,  and  the  neophyte  was  train- 
ed to  lie  unblushingly  in  order  to  avert 
his  suspicions. 

At  length  Richard  grew  uneasy,  and 
in  May,  1859,  he  withdrew  his  sister 
from  the  convent.  Her  spiritual  direct- 
or, Pierre  G6rard  Bogaerts,  cur6  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Antwerp,  and  the  princi- 
pal instrument  in  her  conversion,  dis- 
pensed licr  from  the  observances  of  her 
religion,  in  order  that  she  might  con- 
tinue its  concealment.  This  necessary 
dissimulation,  however,  threatened  too 
serious  a  risk  to  her  salvation,  and  in 
company  with  a  Jesuit  father,  Philippe- 
Jacques  Schoofs,  also  deeply  implicated 
in  the  matter,  he  plotted  her  abduction. 
In  three  days  after  her  return  home — 
three  days  of  apparently  uninterrupted 
aflTection, — Annabella  disappeared,  leav- 
ing behind  her  a  most  loving  letter,  in 
which  she  bewailed  the  necessity  of 
separation.  Richard,  suspecting  that  a 
religious  intrigue  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery,  applied  to  the  Prussian 
Consul,  who  set  the  authorities  actively 
to  work  in  search  of  the  missing  girl, 
but  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  for  nine 
months  all  trace  of  her  was  lost. 

Leaving  her  brother's  lodgings  at  five 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May, 
Annabella  went  to  the  house  of  Marie 
Jeanne  Lauterbaen,  who  had  served  as 
god-mother  at  her  baptism.  There  she 
was  disguised  as  a  servant  girl,  and  was 
taken  thence  to  Harie  Yandermolen,  a 


dealer    in    embroideries.      Mc 
Bogaerts  and  Schoofs  had  arra 
send  her,  under  charge  of  a 
named  Rosalie  de  Duve,  to 
with  a  letter  asking  admission 
in  the  convent  of  Jette.   A  cairi 
procured,  in  which,  to  avoid  dt 
the  two  women  were  driven  out 
to  a  way-station  on  the  railr< 
they  reached  Brussels  without 
tion. 

All  this  was  a  serious  crime  u 
of  the  law,  for  Annabella,  u 
should  reach  the  age  of  twenty-i 
yet  a  minor,  imder  her  brothe 
dianship.  The  nuns  of  Jette  ap 
suspected  that  something  was 
and  rcf\ised  to  receive  the 
Rosalie  then,  after  much  diffici: 
ceeded  in  obtaining  permiasioii 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  anol 
vent.  The  proposed  asylum 
£uled,  Bogaerts  and  Schoofs  • 
termined  to  send  their  perilou 
to  Paris.  Under  the  name  of 
de  Marie,  and  with  a  false  ] 
Annabella  was  accordingly  com 
Rosalie  to  the  house  of  St.  J< 
Paris,  where  she  remained  at 
pense  of  Bogaerts  until  Septem 
some  imes:  plained  reason,  Ros 
then  sent  to  Paris  to  bring  h 
At  Mechlin,  the  two  were 
Schoofs,  who  conducted  then 
house  of  the  Sceurs  de  V  Union 
Ccsur  at  Ilougaerde,  where 
ments  had '  l5een  made  for  An 
reception.  After  three  montbf 
something  occurred  to  alarm  t 
end  conspirators,  and  Rosalie 
to  bring  Annabella  back  again 
werp,  where  bho  was  placed  in 
melite  convent.  The  superio: 
Carmelites  found  that  her  nerv 
not  long  endure  the  risk  to  w 
had  exposed  herself,  and  she  a] 
a  house  in  Bruges  to  receive 
tive.  The  dangerous  task  was 
ly  declined,  but  a  bolder  sf 
found  in  the  head  of  the  S 
Charity  at  Eecloo.  To  Ecclo 
fore,  two  days  before  Christi 
Rosalie  despatched  by  Bog> 
charge  of  the  luckless  Anna 
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tie  name  of  Marie  Toinez  was 
ax 

'ar  the  plot  had  b^n  successful, 
16  object  of  these  ceaseless  cares 
xsfully  persevered  in  preferring 
to  earth,  as  advised  by  her 
counsellors,  she  might  never 
ve  been  heard  of  among  men. 
lately  for  her  salvation,  she  was 
Thoughts  of  the  brother  whom 
been  led  to  desert,  and  of  the 
ich  she  had  been  persuaded  to 
,  would  intrude  themselves,  and 
ling  her  weary  wanderings  she 
smpted  to  communicate  with 
,  bat  fears  of  those  around  her 
dered  her  efforts  nugatory.  A 
DM  she  was  bolder  and  more 
d.  On  January  16,  1860,  Rich- 
ived  a  letter,  post- marked  at 
hich,  over  an  unintelligible  sig- 
rfbnned  him  that  his  lost  Anna- 
18  in  the  convent  of  Eecloo, 
le  name  of  Marie  Toinez,  and 
I  could  be  recognized  there  on 
luring  Mass,  among  the  board- 
.d  the  screen  in  the  church. 
)llowing  Sunday,  January  22d, 
I  was  sent,  who  saw  Annabella 
onvent  church.  On  Monday, 
presented  himself  at  the  con- 
claimed  his  sister.  The  lady 
solemnly  denied  any  knowl- 
Marie  Toinez  or  Annabella 
;  but,  as  soon  as  Richard  had 
louse,  she  hurried  Annabella  to 
ence  of  Jean-Antoine  van  Peteg- 
)  spiritual  director  of  her  com- 
The  precaution  was  not  ill- 
br  Richard  speedily  returned 
police.  His  search,  of  course, 
I,  and  to  keep  up  the  comedy, 
rior  feigned  to  be  touched  with 
h  of  his  grief,  promised  to  aid 
tracing  his  sister,  and  actually 
\  address,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
rs  in  case  she  should  be  so  for- 
3  to  discover  the  hiding-place 
lissing  girl. 

is  time  the  affair  had  created 
able  scandal,  and  as  the  pur- 
re  so  nearly  on  the  track  of  the 
convert,  it  had  evidently  be- 
ngerous  to  afford  her  a  refuge. 


Her  soul  was  to  be  saved,  however,  at 
all  costs,  and  the  pious  conspirators 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  prize 
which  had  cost  them  so  much  risk  and 
labor.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  An- 
nabella was  taken,  carefully  guarded,  to 
a  retired  spot  near  the  cemetery  of  Ee- 
cloo, where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting. 
Before  daylight  she  had  been  driven  to 
Bruges,  and  taken  to  a  convent  there. 
The  superior,  afraid  to  receive  her, 
placed  her  with  a  trusty  person  named 
John  Callaghan,  who  kept  her  until  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  Then,  by  the 
night  boat,  he  conveyed  her  to  Ghent, 
where,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts 
to  find  a  hiding-place  for  her,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  lodging  her  with  Jeannette 
van  Haucoaert,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
convent  of  Melsele,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  scene  of  Anna- 
bella's  conversion. 

The  quarry  was  now  nearly  brought 
to  bay.  The  police  had  not  been  idle, 
and  Callaghan^s  visit  to  Ghent  was  sus- 
pected to  have  some  connection  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  abducted  girl. 
On  a  first  examination,  he  eluded  his 
questioners,  and  sent  word  to  Ghent 
that  his  colleagues  there  might  conform 
their  stories  to  his  own.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  succeeded  in  proving  the 
falsity  of  his  statement,  and  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  the  truth.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  clue  thus  obtained,  Rich- 
ard at  length .  succeeded  in  recovering 
his  long-lost  sister,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  house  of  a  peasant  at  Gent- 
brugge. 

If  all  this  were  not  prosaically  in  evi- 
dence before  a  court  of  justice  in  a 
criminal  trial,  one  would  hesitate  to 
believe  that  such  a  fragment  of  the 
twelfth  century  could  be  grafted  into 
the  nineteenth.  Nor,  however  guilty 
they  may  be  before  the  law,  are  the 
actors  in  this  strange  history  personally 
to  blame,  any  more  than  Hindus,  who 
might  be  concerned  in  a  suttee,  or  in 
driving  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  believing 
that  thereby  they  were  rendering  ac- 
ceptable service  to  their  Deity.  It  is 
the  system  which  is  accountable.  Priests 
and  nuns,  who  had  seen  the  abduction 
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at  the  bo7  HorUra  defiantly  JDBtifled 
b;  the  Vice-gerent  of  Christ,  might  well 
consider  it  their  duty  to  labor  for  the 
■alTation  of  the  jonng  Lutheran  whom 
God  seemed  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands  for  that  pupose.  If  deuut,  dis- 
nmnUtion,  and  mendacity  became  no- 
ceffiary  to  effect  so  holy  a  purpose,  the 
fault  was  not  with  them,  bat  with  tbe 
irreligious  laws  which  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  eojoted  of  old  to 
■under  all  human  ties  in  the  name  of  a 
blessed  Sayiour. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  religious  ardor 
still  manifests  itself  as  of  old,  in  the 
extremes  of  self-abnegation  and  of  Ta- 
naticism,  we  need  not  be  snTprised  to  see 
it  d^enerate  into  snperatition  with 
equally  peruatent  vitality.  In  some  of 
its  grosser  forms  this  may  perhaps  be 
e]:tinct;  but  a  system  of  belief  which 
teaches  the  constant  interposition  of 
Ood  and  his  saints  in  the  daily  afhirs 
of  life,  and  which  builds  up  its  vaat 
stmcture  of  sacerdotalism  on  the  power 
of  intercesuon  between  man  and  bis 
Creator,  makes  superstition  so  near  akin 
to  theology  that  the  subtlest  casuist 
might  well  bo  puzzled  to  trace  the 
bonndaiy  line.  When  the  divine  mis- 
non  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  reality  of 
her  conferences  with  the  Virgin  are 
warmly  maint^ned  by  learned  men,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  enthusi- 
asts who  mistake  tbelr  ecstasies  for 
heavenly  revelations,  as  well  as  sharpers 
ready  to  speculate  on  the  creduU^  of 
reverend  prelates. 

In  186i,  Adile  Chevalier,  aged  about 
nineteen,  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  Bt. 
Thomas  da  Yillenueve  at  Boiseons,  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  congestion  severe 
enough  to  cause  blindness.  Given  over 
by  the  faculty,  she  was  miraculonsly 
cured  by  the  intercession  of  Notre 
Dome  lUconciliabico  de  la  Saletto. 
Mbnaoignear  de  Garsignies,  Jlishop  of 
■  and  Itfoo,  thereupon  ordered 
into  the  authenticity  of 
'.  Guyard,  dean  of  his 
jr,  to  whom  the  exomi- 
fided,  pronounced  that 


the  cure  was  unmistakably  I 
of  the  supernatural  interfcrei 
Uother  of  God,  and  means  wi 
ed  to  celebrate  with  becomi 
nity  so  auspicious  an  event. 

AdSle  Chevalier,  thus  bn>i 
notice  as  the  fortunate  prot^ 
Virgin,  received  still  further  i 
tions  of  Divine  favor.  She  coi 
be  frequently  blessed  with  r 
ttom  the  some  source,  and 
confessora  who  sacceetdvely  h 
of  her  conscience  during  her 
without  exception  confirmed 
belief  of  tiie  truth  of  her  ins] 

In  18S6  her  voices  called 
Balctte,  and  the  superior  of 
munity  obediently  made  has) 
her  there.  At  La  Balctte  th^ 
tomed  to  such  manifest  ation 
from  their  divine  patroness 
there  that  in  1846  Our  Lady 
to  Maximin  and  Hctainie,  tir 
herdingcows  among  the  raoDi 
warned  them  that  she  could 
longer  restrain  the  anger  of 
incensed  against  the  people 
sins  in  blasphemy  and  Babbe 
ing.*  The  visions  of  Addl 
thus  within  the  round  of  thd: 
esperienco,  the  good  fathers  of 
were  readily  impressed  by  her 
ed  the  Bishop  of  Qrenoble  to 
under  the  care  of  the  Abb6 
This  gentleman  was  eminently 
such  a  charge.  He  was  a 
theology,  was  the  antbor  < 
books  on  canonical  subjects,  tl 
and  chief-editor  of  the  Ammt 
and  had  been  at  one  time  sup 
monastery  at  Straabui^.  Bo 
ported  favorably  as  to  the  ii 
of  Adulc,  and  the  communis 
lotte  sent  him  to  Rome  to  lay 
tcr  before  Pius  IX.  and  the  s 
lege. 

*  Tliia  atory  \e  itlntcd  u  an  nnqnMl 
a  nrl»  ot  nUglouB  boolis  for  childn 
b;  authority  in  Dablin.  In  )$M.  II  I 
Torkt  u  thne  thtil  oiiBliiiim*  tonaUi 
of  Iho  Inflamce  which  the  Cbnrch  cu< 
f atiulDK  HoRCTcr  beDcSdil  thii  nu 
truUiri^  thoBB  who  con  be  contr^lM 
way,  6till  Ita  Teiulti  am  beginolo^  to 
(be  political  piDblomi  vith  which  wo  I 
tiyihall  haTo  (ooDei  or  lUu  to  deal 
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What  was  the  result  of  this  mission 
f  does  not  clearly  appear,  bnt  during  his 
tbienoe  Ad^e  continued  constantly  to 
neofe  revelations  from  the  Virgin. 
AmoDg  these  was  one  commanding  hci* 
to  fiyimd  a  new  religious  order — ^the 
(8me  de  la  reparation  des  dmes — the 
idei  for  which  she  drew  up  under  di- 
Tine  inspiration.  She  was  endeavoring 
to  induce  her  confessor,  at  that  time  a 
cuonof  Amiens,  to  undertake  this  labor 
with  her,  when,  after  an  interval,  Bou- 
had  sought  her  out  and  took  the  enter- 
jnuenpon  himself.  As  a  preliminary, 
ftlwy  nrnde  together  a  pilgrimage  to  La 
fislette,  to  implore  of  the  Virgin  her 
final  eonfirmation  of  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion thdr  conduct  towards  each  other 
was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion  that 
they  were  connected  by  warmer  bonds 
than  merely  mystic  sympathies. 

Bell0me,near  Versailles,  was  selected 
S8  the  seat  of  the  new  community.  The 
Bishop  9i  the  diocese  prudently  held 
sloof,  but  other  prelates  of  high  rank 
were  found  to  lend  it  their  countenance, 
sod  many  pious  souls  eagerly  joined  in 
the  (Eutre  de  la  reparation  des  dmes, 

After  a  while  reports  began  to  circu- 

hte  that  the  practices  of  the  sisterhood 

'^^  hardly  consistent  with   received 

'^cas  of  religion,  and  even  of  decency. 

•*^«  Abb6  Bouland  professed  to  cure 

^j'^eases  arising  from  demoniacal  posses- 

^^n,  and  his  remedial  methods  are  ab- 

^Intdy  unfit  to  be  repeated.      Still, 

"^^^le's  communication  with  the  Virgin 

^titinued  uninterrupted,  and  the  house 

"^came  a  sort  of  theological  tribunal,  to 

^^ch  numbers  resorted  in  order  to  have 

*^Ubts   resolved,  or  delicate  cases  of 

^Uscience  settled;   while   new  orders 

^^^uently  submitted  to  the  oracle  their 

^'^posed  rules,  in  order  to  secure  for 

^^^mselves  the  favor  of  the  Mother  of 

Ckmiplaints  gradually  became  numer- 

^ti8  as  to  the  scandals  and  immoralities 

perpetrated  within  the  holy  walls  of  the 

^Uparation  des  dmes^  but  the  ecclesiasti- 

<^  authorities  cautiously  abstained  Ax)m 

action.    At  length  there  was  a  direct 

charge  of  swindling   brought  against 


the  inspired  Ad61e  and  her  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  the  police  irreverently 
seized  them.  *  It  appeared  in  evidence 
on  the  trial  that  a  certain  brotherhood 
of  monks  had  quietly  amassed  from 
their  alms  a  little  treasure  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.  Afler  canvassing  many 
projects  for  its  employment,  they  finally 
determined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  superior  applied  to 
Ad^le.  She  wrote  to  him  for  a  personal 
interview,  and  on  his  arrival,  the  Abb^ 
Bouland  ordered  her  to  seek  her  accus- 
tomed monitrcss.  She  retired,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Virgin  commanded  the 
money  to  be  lent  to  the  (Euvre  de  la 
reparation  des  dmes,  promising  to  re- 
ward obedience  with  blessings  and  to 
punish  refusal  with  damnation. 

The  worthy  prior  returned  to  his 
brethren  with  the  message,  and  urged 
compliance.  Some  of  them  hesitated, 
however,  and  addressed  the  superior  of 
La  Trappe  for  his  advice.  He  recom- 
mended acquiescence,  and,  feeling  sure 
of  purchasing  the  favor  of  the  Virgin, 
the  community  handed  over  the  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  divine  ch^acter 
of  the  transaction,  to  pacify  some  in- 
credulous recalcitrants,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  loan  should  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  some  real  estate  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Separation  des 
dmes.  The  mortgage  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, and,  after  fhiitless  demands,  appeal 
was  at  length  made  to  justice.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  defendants,"  their  prin- 
cipal witness,  the  Vir^n  Mary,  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  subpoena,  and  the 
case  went  against  them,  both  in  the 
lower  court  at  Versailles,  and  on  their 
appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction  in  Paris. 
In  July,  1865,  the  final  hearing  took 
place,  when,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion in  which  their  whole  career  was 
thoroughly  examined,  the  Abb6  and  his 
inspired  votaress  were  sacrilegiously 
condenmed  for  swindling ;  but,  to  the 
last,  they  both  energetically  maintained 
the  divine  character  of  their  mission, 
and  the  faith  of  many  of  their  followers 
remained  unshaken. 

In  all  this  curious  history,  perhaps 
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the  most  eigniflcant  fact  is  that  stated 
by  M.  SauTestre,  that  not  a  journal  in 
Paris  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the 
trial. 

Clever  swindlers  abound  in  all  com- 
munities, and  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
upon  the  special  weaknesses  of  their 
neighbors.  Isolated  examples  of  hypo- 
critical duplicity  of  themselves  prove 
nothing,  and  a  nation  that  has  given 
birth  to  the  fantasies  of  Spiritualism 
has  slender  claim  to  be  overcritical  "with 
the  credulity  of  other  races.  Yet  the 
vital  facts  which  are  illustrated  by  cases 
such  as  we  have  sketched  above  may 
suggest  many  social  problems  worthy 
of  more  detailed  examination  than  we 
can  give  them  here.  In  the  glitter  and 
reckless  ambition  which  characterize 
the  society  of  the  Second  Empire,  when 
the  International  Labor  Congress  at 
Lausanne  indignantly  rebukes  its  Presi- 
dent for  attempting  to  open  its  proceed- 
ings with  an  allusion  to  Divine  Provi- 


dence; when  those  who  think  appesJ 
to  be  divided  between  indifferentiacEft, 
positivism,  and  infidelity,  and  th( 
who  do  not  think  seem  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  mad  pursuit  of  gaia— 
if,  in  such  a  community,  the  spirit  oi 
mystic  fervor  is  advancing  with  stridi 
so  rapid — if  constantly  increasing  thou^ 
sands  are  withdrawing  from  such  c^ 
society,  and  are  devoting  tbemselTes 
irrevocably  to  the  beatitude  of  con— 
templation,  or  to  the  hardest  tasks  of 
charity  and  beneficence,  is  it  not  a  pro- 
test worth  heeding  as  to  the  insufficien- 
cy of  our  modem  civilization  ?  Humaim 
institutions  are  more  or  less  perfect  as 
they  satisfy  or  obstruct  the  aspiratiooa 
of  immortal  souls.  The  crude  attempts 
of  mediaeval  civilization  could  result 
only  in  either  the  grossest  animalism  ox' 
the  superhimian  refinements  of  mystio 
asceticism.  Is  it  impossible  for  Latin 
Christianity  to  devise  a  system  in  whicb 
the  demands  of  Nature  and  of  Nati2re''s 
God  shall  harmonize  without  conflicting^ 
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THE  BABY'S  DRAWER. 

Thebe's  a  little  drawer  in  my  chamber 

Guarded  with  tenderest  care. 
Where  the  dainty  clothes  are  lying. 

That  my  darling  shall  never  wear. 
And  there,  while  the  hours  are  waning, 

TiU  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
I  sit  and  fancy  a  baby 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty,  white  garments  I 

I  wrought  them,  sitting  apart, 
While  his  mystic  life  was  throbbing 

Under  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  often  my  happy  dreaming 

Breaks  in  a  little  song, 
Like  the  murmur  of  birds  at  brooding, 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 


I  finished  the  dainty  wardrobe. 
And  the  drawer  was  almost  fuU 

With  robes  of  the  finest  muslin, 
And  robes  of  the  whitest  wool. 
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I  folded  them  all  together, 

With  a  rose  for  every  pair, 
Smiling,  and  saying,  "  Gem  fragrant, 

Fit  for  my  prince  to  wear." 

Ah,  the  radiant  summer  morning. 

So  full  of  a  mother^s  joy  I 
"  Thank  God,  he  is  fair  and  perfect. 

My  beautiful,  new-born  boy." 
Let  him  wear  the  pretty,  white  garments 

I  wrought  while  sitting  apart ; 
Lay  him,  so  sweet  and  so  helpless. 

Here,  close  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Many  and  many  an  evening 

I  sit,  since  my  baby  came. 
Saying,  "  What  do  the  angels  call  him  ?  " 

For  he  died  without  a  name ; 
Sit  while  the  hours  are  waning. 

And  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
And  fiincy  a  baby  nestling 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 


•♦• 


A  WINE  MERCHANT. 
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^ATB  you  ever  seen  a  genuine  Os- 

i<et  me  try  to  describe  you  one.  Here 
^  small  room,  say  eight  by  twelve, 
^J^^tioned  oflF,  with  boards  only,  from 
^^  groxmd  floor  of  a  large  store.    The 
^^lls  of  about  one  half  of  ita  four  sides 
^^  occupied  by  rough    pine    shelves 
Traded  with  all  sorts  and  shapes  of 
^^ottles,  large  and  small,  labelled,  for  the 
^ost  part,  in  hieroglyph.    Mallets  and 
^^dly-ahaped  implements  lie  on  a  little 
^ble  at  one  side.    A  large,  old-fashion- 
^cl,    double,  standing   desk    takes    up 
^ood  part  of  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
^n  open  stove  the  middle,  opposite  the 
Oxily  door.    At  one  end,  in  a  deep  and 
Passive  brick  wall,  there  is  a  single 
'^vindow,  cobwebbed,  plated  here  and 
there  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  and 
olouded    throughout  with  that  demi- 
johnic  complexion  which  long-neglect- 
ed   panes    of    glass    at    last    acquire, 
through  which  the    blessed   light  of 
Heaven  struggles  opalescent  and  blear- 
eyed. 

As  a  determined  ray  fights  its  way 


into  this  interior  over  the  old  desk,  it 
illumines  an  iron-gray  poll  of  fine  hair 
now  verging  on  to  white,  a  meagre  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  profile,  and  a  gener- 
al contour  of  head  which  in  some  sort 
reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha — but  milder  in  expression.  If  it  be 
winter,  there  will  be  a  cross-light  of  red- 
dish-yellow fire-glare  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face. 

This  picture  was,  for  a  series  of  years, 
on  exhibition  in  Vesey  street.  New 
York,  number  thirty-fiv«.  But  it  was 
finer  than  any  Ostade,  for  the  work  had 
been  done  by  a  cunninger  artist  than 
any  painter  of  them  all.  Time  himself 
had  drawn  the  lines  of  age  and  put  in 
the  rich  and  sombre  tones  of  coloring. 

It  was  a  dirty  place ;  that  is,  if  you 
choose  to  stigmatize  the  accumulated 
respectability  of  years  as  dirt.  I  mean, 
no  duster  was  ever  allowed  there.  More- 
over, there  was  upon  the  fioor  an  incrus- 
tation, about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
nondescript  paste  derived  from  many 
libations  of  wine.  The  whole  savor  of 
the  place  was  vinous,  and  the  poor  man 
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mentioned  by  Rabelais,  who  soaked  bis 
crust  in  the  steam  of  a  cook-shop,  might 
really  have  got  quite  exhilarated,  if  not 
decidedly  ho w-come-you-so,  almost  any* 
where  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  warehouse  was  on  a  large  scale, 
and  built  with  a  solidity  for  a  long 
while  ignored  in  New  York ;  and  there 
were  vaults  in  it  that  reminded  you  of 
the  wine-cellar  of  Auerbach.  It  had 
been  an  extensive  bakery  once.  Now  it 
was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  asylum,  as 
one  may  say,  of  wines — ^here  of  pipes 
and  hogsheads  vanishing  in  dim  per- 
spective, there  of  parked  batteries  of 
innumerable  bottles. 

The  little  room  heretofore  alluded  to 
was  the  business-brain  of  the  concern. 
Herein  the  old  gentleman,  the  master, 
did  not  smoke,  but  his  chimney  did ; 
and,  as  he  burnt  "  sea-coal "  in  a  small 
antiquated  Franklin,  not  seldom  in  the 
season,  the  flavor  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tj-ne  was  happily  blended  with  that  of 
Oporto  and  Xcrcs. 

Have  I  suggested  enough  of  this 
"  interior  ? "  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
queer  deformity  and  from  this  dingy 
den  gleamed  forth  a  brightest  jewel — a 
man  of  trade,  dealing  in  the  most  tricky 
wares,  whose  word  was  always  Truth — 
a  wine-merchant  who  never  knowingly 
deceived  a  customer.  The  poor  man 
who  brought  his  gallon  demijohn,  the 
rich  man  who  laid  in  his  yearly  stock, 
each  felt,  and  had  reason  to  feel,  perfect 
confidence  in  any  representation  made 
to  him. 

Here  this  wine-merchant  moiled  and 
here  he  toiled  until  he  reaped  fortune 
by  sound  judgment,  economy,  and  a  fair 
profit  on  fair  goods.  But  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  be  did  all  this  alone. 
Besides  hia  carman,  be  had  as  assistants 
Old  **  Jimmy "  the  porter,  and  his  son 
6tewart|  the  derk,  both  characters  in 
iMs  way,  as  also  were  some  of  the 
enmies  of  the  master  and  the  frequent- 
oftbe  place. 

say  yoa  fhere  about  Jack  Fal- 

I  knew  bim.    I  mean  literally, 

^  Ksh.    That  is  to  say,  I  knew  a 

f"  k  had  all  tlie  mentsl  characteris- 


tics of  the  knight,  modified 
different  circumstances  and  6 
ings.  lie  was  not  such  a  tun  c 
to  be  sure  (though  he  was  not 
in  the  adipose)— he  paid  his  de 
he  was  by  no  means  to  b< 
among  loose  and  disorderly  fol 
the  possibility  of  the  entire  i 
was  there.  lie  had  that  exube 
sion  for  a  jest  that  he  would 
interest  but  he  would  have  I 
and  there  was  the  same  fusi 
should  not  rather  say  pcrversii 
the  faculties  of  an  active  and 
mind  into  the  one  faculty  of  w 

The  advent  of  this  succulez 
into  the  office  was  a  studv.  1 
stood  too  high  to  be  troubled 
doctor's — (yes,  he  was  an  M.  D 
less  a  J.  F.) — with  the  doctc 
artillery  of  badinage.  But  the 
ter  and  the  elderly  clerk  regar 
with  a  certain  delighted  a 
would  even  venture  passes  wi 
just  as,  by  some  strange  asso< 
now  call  to  mind  a  green  Irishi 
tickled  a  copperhead  snake  an 
him  "  a  delicate  little  quirler. 
these  two  knew  the  danger, 
could  not  forbear  running  into 
they  had  their  defence  in  a 
stolid  humor ;  at  least,  Stewart 

After  playing  a  while  with  1 
like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  *'{ 
would  the  doctor  say,  with  a 
nign  and  delighted  expression 
tenance — (he  used  to  tlirust  ha 
he  had  to  do  with  these  two, 
were  not  very  open  to  fine  st 
'*  Stewart,  how  is  that  dem\ 
Madeira  getting  along,  we  are 
at  your  funeral  ?  Isn't  it  'mos 
After  a  moment  of  blank  horn 
art  would  step  to  the  desk,  and 
ing  over  the  greasy  ledger, 
without  any  reference  to  the 
mark,  "  Doctor,  I  think  we  hav 
account  against  you." 

"  Ah  yes,  yes,  yes,  account  < 
and  away  the  joker  would  t 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  hir 
was  not  very  fast,  for  he  was  s 
for  Banting.  Well,  let  him  pa< 
gone,  and  all  that  is  left  of  h 
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the  memory  of  a  generation  wluch  will 
before  yery  many  years  only  be  known, 
itiel/,  in  the  memory  of  another. 

I  Ikave  said  that  in  this  old  store  the 
maiter  accumalated  wealth,  in  a  slow, 
ud  what  some  might  call  almost  mean, 
I  way.  This  was  the  barren  side  of  him, 
that  tbe  public  saw.  There  was  another 
which,  Ukc  the  interior  of  a  Jew's 
house,  was  rich  and  magnificent. 

There  are  those  now  living  who  could 
bear  witness  to  his  perfect  probity  of 
character  and  integrity  of  action ;  who 
coold  tell  how  by  a  many  years'  course 
of  strict  economy  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness he  secured  a  handsome  competency, 
far  more  than  was  needed  for  his  frugal 
ezpenditore,  and  how  thereafter  he  gave 
^WAj  thousands  of  dollars  continually 
^  a  way  that  trebled  the  obligation  of 
a  mere  present  of  money.    For,  despite 
^  simple  ways  and    simple  exterior, 
^^^cre  was  in  him  the  soul  of  a  grand 
g^eutleman* 

X  hare  heard  this  story,  and  believe  it 
*^  be  true.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
^^iHe-merchant  cared  a  brass  farthing  for 
^^|»^«e.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 
-^Ut  he  had  the  sentiment  of  a  fine  na- 
**^lie  in  the  matter  of  buying  a  picture. 
*^  is  now  about  thirty  years  ago  that 
^^ance  brought  a  young,  struggling 
^^^ist  into  the  same  boarding-house  with 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
's  name.  He  now  gets  his  thou- 
^^nda  for  a  picture,  and  is  not  astonish- 


This  artist  solicited  the  wine-mer- 
c^liant  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  not  in  the 
*Way  of  business,  but  as  a  study. 

^Pheughl''  said  the  wine-merchant 

— ^ihis  was  his  expression,  when  any 

tiling  struck  him  as  out  of  the  way — 

**  What  do  you  want  to  paint  me  for  ? " 

Nevertheless,    the   artist    persuaded 

liim. 

When  the  picture  was  complete,  this 
merchant  asked  this  artist  what  it 
might  be  worth ;  and  the  artist  answer- 
ed, that  he  supposed  *^  about  fifteen 
doUaiB.'' 

^Send  it  to  my  room,"  quoth  our 
trader. 
So  saidf  80  done,  and  the  artist  re- 


ceived in  return  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 
It  is  not  a  bad  picture,  now. 

This  was  not  exactly  Leo  X.,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  could  have  been  more  neatly 
done. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that, 
despite  his  early  devotion  to  business, 
the  wine-merchant  had  not  neglected 
worthier  pursuits.  Music  and  French 
had  claimed  his  attention,  and  he  had 
quite  a  valuable  collection  of  scientific 
books,  on  Conchology  and  the  Uke; 
and  some  mineral  specimens. 

This  brings  me  to  another  peculiarity 
in  this  oddly-compounded  character. 
Strictly  a  matter-of-fact  man  as  far  as 
the  world  went  or  knew,  there  was  yet 
a  latent  fire  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and 
he  had  an  admirable  faculty  of  impro- 
vising fairy,  or,  rather,  Spenserian  ad- 
ventures for  the  amusement  of  little 
folk.  I  recall  to  mind  one  interminable 
series  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  '*  The 
Green  Knight,"  which  he  spun  out,  like 
a  magazine  novel,  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  I  verily  believe  it  might 
have  held  on  to  "  the  crack  of  doom," 
if  his  audience  had  remained  to  him 
and  he  to  his  audience.  Into  this  stu- 
pendous narrative  he  worked  his  vari- 
ous scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
knight  voyaged  from  star  to  star,  and 
journeyed  from  crystal  bed  to  coral 
cave  or  what  not,  in  a  most  reckless 
style. 

Nor  was  he  wanting  in  a  certain  dry 
waggery  of  his  own,  occasionally.  Jim- 
my and  Stewart  had  their  faults,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  would  sometimes  observe 
upon  them,  in  a  whimsical  way.  And, 
after  he  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  he 
would  now  and  then  be  playful  on  his 
own  bachelorhood.  "  There  were  three 
of  us  in  New  York,"  would  he  say: 
"  There  was  *  the  handsome  Mr.  P.* " — 
(some  living  yet  remember  "  the  hand- 
some adjutant") — "there  was  *the  in- 
tellectual Mr.  P. ; '  and,  as  for  me,  I  was 
only  *  the  agreeable  Mr.  P.' " 

Bom  in  the  country,  though  early 
sent  to  earn  his  daily  bread  in  a  store 
in  New  York,  and  closely  confined 
there  for  many  years,  he  had,  happily, 
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still  retained  the  rural  feeling.  This  be 
had  kept  fresh,  after  the  establishment 
of  a  steamboat  line,  by  a  weekly  visit 
to  Tarrytown,  during  the  summer 
months.  Here  there  "were  two  old-fash- 
ioned houses  close  down  upon  the 
beach,  one  of  which  had  been  built 
before  the  Revolutionary  war  by  his 
father,  and  the  other  subsequently  for 
his  brother. 

The  wine-merchant  always  came  by 
boat.  He  lived  till  the  railroad  was 
completed,  but  he  always  despised  it. 
And  a  most  uneasy  mortal  he  was  after 
he  had  got  there.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  up  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 
He  had  his  quarters  in  the  bouse  of  his 
brother's  widow,  but  was  generally  in 
the  older  house,  with  his  break^Eist 
done,  an  hour  or  so  before  any  one  of 
the  family  was  down  stairs. 

The  first  thing  was,  as  he  flourished 
an  old  bamboo  cane  he  had,  "  Come, 
boys,  now  for  a  walk."  Very  pleasant 
walks  they  were.  For  thereabout  was 
real  country  then,  and  every  body  knew 
us ;  and  we  stopped  now  and  then  to 
have  a  crack  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
Sometimes,  in  the  autumn,  we  would 
stroll  as  far  inland  as  the  farm  once 
belonging  to  "  Mine  Uncle  John,"  and 
still  in  the  family,  to  try  the  apples 
there.  The  wicked  wags  of  the  neigh- 
borhood used  to  bruit  abroad  that  they 
were  so  sour  that  when  the  hogs  were 
turned  into  the  orchard  to  devour  the 
windfalls,  they  would  squeal  all  the 
time  they  were  eating.  It  was  an  in- 
famous libel. 

These  morning  promenades  did  very 
well.  But  immediately  after  church  on 
Simday  came  his  dinner ;  and,  about  an 
hour  after,  ours.  Scarcely  was  this 
swallowed  when  our  uncle  and  his  stick 
would  appear  in  the  dining-room  door- 
way.   "  Come,  boys ;  now  for  a  walk." 

This  would  be  about  three  or  half- 
past  three  o'clock.  Out  we  would  go, 
broil  through  all  the  summer  afternoon, 
and  get  home  just  toward  the  time  it 
began  to  be  pleasant.  Often  the  expe- 
dition was  to  "  The  Cottage,"  afterward 
more  generally  known  to  the  public  as 
"  Sunny  side,"  about  two  miles  south  of 


Tarrytown.    There  were  two  ways  of 
walking   there,  one   along   the  river, 
crossing  lots  and  climbing  fences ;  the 
other  roundabout  by  the  post-road  and 
lane  leading  therefrom  to  Mr.  Irving's 
residence,  but   unobstructed.     If  yon 
went  by  the  river,  the  width  of  the 
Tappaan  Zee  just  here  at  about  tlus 
hour  of  an  August  day  gave  all  the 
e£fect  of  the  celebrated  arrangement  of 
mirrors  by  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  If  you  got  into  the  focus  yon 
were  instantly  crisped  to  a  cinder.  TMs 
happened,  several  times,  to  the  present 
writer.     If  you  went  the  other  way, 
there  was  a  tall  picket-fence  for  neaily 
half  a  mile  of  the  route  (now  fortunate- 
ly with  the  things  that  were),  which, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  it,  pro- 
duced on  the  brain  the  bewilderment 
of  one  of  Wilkie  Collins'  plots. 

Well,  in  due  time  we  would  reach  our 
destination.  It  is  not  my  design  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  that  house.  I  pro- 
pose to  be  the  one  man  that,  having 
seen  the  proprietor  more  than  once,  de- 
clines to  publish  his  reminiscences.  Ho 
has  been  sufficiently  anaed  and  anee- 
doted  already;  and  we  may  well 
imagine  the  burly  yet  pleasant  shade  of 
Qeoflfrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  leaning  back  a 
moment  from  yonder  scene  of  clouds  to 
banter  the  well-intentioned  tribe,  in 
Homeric  phrase,  with  some  "inextin- 
guishable "  jest.  Only  let  this  be  said, 
for  I  do  not  kAow  that  it  has  ever  been 
as  strongly  stated  as  it  might  have  been : 
Every  body  knows  that  on  set  occasions 
he  was  as  mum  as  a  blackfish ;  and 
though  in  the  ordinary  gatherings  of 
society  he  was  kindly  and  courteous, 
yet  only  by  his  own  fireside  and  among 
people  with  whom  he  felt  entirely  at 
ease  did  that  honfunnie  which  commend- 
ed his  writings  during  his  life  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
humor  which  was  innate  with  him,  and 
which  must  be  his  passport  to  fbture 
ages,  come  out  in  all  their  peculiar  fresh- 
ness. 

But  the  inexorable  wine-merchant 
kept  an  eye  on  the  sun ;  and,  when  it 
had  fallen  so  low  as  just  to  leave  us 
time  to  get  home  before  it  slipped  out 
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of  sight,  the  summons  would  be 
heird:  ^*  Come,  boys,  time  for  us  to  be 
o£"  And  off  we  went 

This  supernatural  punctuality,  or 
ntber  prepunctuality,  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  man.  The  house  was  south 
of  the  landing,  and  always  of  a  Mon- 
day morning  he  was  on  the  dock  a  good 
balf-hoar  before  the  expected  arrival  of 
tbe  boat  for  town.  Once,  only  once, 
ms  he  left  I  witnessed  the  fact.  We 
in  tbe  next  house  were  all  at  breakfast, 
and  he  had  come  in  fh>m  his  own  quar- 
ters to  say  good-by.  Suddenly,  with 
bands  upraised,  in  rushed  Mammy  E. 
She  iras  a  character,  too ;  but,  if  I 
pause  on  an  that  was  odd  in  that  house- 
hold, I  shall  never  get  on.  In  rushed 
Maoimj  E.  In  my  heart  I  believe  she 
wasddighted« 

^'MiBTEB  Kathaniel !  The  boat^s  just 
gomg  by  I"    We   all  hurried  to   the 
back  door  (on   the  river  side  of  the 
boose),  and  there,  sure  enough,  we  saw 
her  steaming  gayly  along,  a  mile  below 
the  dock.   Never  shall  I  forget  his  look 
of  dismay.     He  satisfied  himself,  by 
^^cokr  demonstration,  that  the   state- 
nient  was  true,  and  then — ^It  was  Blucher 
^  soon  at  Waterloo-— it  was  Napoleon 
^flmred  of  his  arrival.     A  half-hour's 
^^lier  start  of  the  boat  without  due 
'^^ce,  a   heavy   north-wester,  and   a 
strong  ebb  tide  had  brought  about  this 
^^litastrophe.   And  it  was  one.    I  do  not 
Appose  that  his  presence  in  town  that 
doming  was  of  any  particular  conse- 
quence, but  his  character  seemed  reft 
^way. 

For  many  years  he  kept  up  this  os- 
t^illation  between  New  York  and  Tarry- 
town,  going  up  of  a  Saturday  aftemooni 
and  down  on  Monday  morning.  At 
length  he  determined  to  retire  fh)m  the 
dty  altogether,  and,  gathering  his 
books,  his  fiddle,  his  scientific  speci- 
mens, and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends 
(including  a  formidable  compound 
blow-pipe),  removed  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  the  house  of  a  brother,  at  Hyde 
Park,  in  Dutchess  County. 

He  met  triumphantly  this  strongest 
test  of  character,  the  sudden  and  total 
change  of  mode  of  life ;  and  used,  in 


yet  later  years,  often  pleasantly  to  say 
that  he  only  regretted  having  lost  so 
many  years  of  life  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed. 

But  it  was  curious  to  see  how  in 
smaller  matters  the  cobwebs  of  earlier 
days  still  clung  to  him.  In  a  boarding- 
house  experience  he  had  acquired  vari- 
ous habits,  or  shall  we  coin  a  pseudo- 
Latinism  and  say  hdbitula^  minute  habi- 
tudes and  ways,  sparingnesses  of  coal 
and  the  like.  In  particular,  his  little 
bundle  of  soiled  clothes  always  appear- 
ed at  his  chamber-door  bright  and  early 
of  a  Monday  morning,  tied  up  in  a  red 
silk  handkerchief;  and  no  representa- 
tion of  the  uselessness  of  this  method 
of  proceeding  under  altered  circum- 
stances had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him. 

On  his  first  arrival,  he  burst  into  an 
explosion  of  horticulture,  and,  not  be- 
ing in  very  good  health  at  the  time, 
came  uncommonly  near  cultivating  him- 
self into  a  better  world.  But  this 
phrensy  soon  passed  off,  and  he  then 
settled  into  more  moderate  and  judi- 
cious courses. 

The  brothers  were  fond  of  each  other 
in  their  undemonstrative  way.  They 
agreed  about  railroads  and  finance ;  and 
there  was  but  one  real  subject  of  dis- 
cord between  them.  The  one,  the  own- 
er of  the  property  on  which  they  lived, 
was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Nature,  and 
appreciated  the  little  master-touches 
she  ^ves  to  every  object ;  the  rough  and 
deeply-scored  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
for  example,  and  the  light  vines  that 
steal  along  among  those  interstices, 
flinging  out  here  and  there  a  delicate 
tendril  or  a  flashing  spray  to  the  sun- 
light, being  dear  to  his  very  heart.  The 
ex-wine-merchant,  on  the  contrary,  was 
an  embodied  agricultural  newspaper  in 
his  notions,  and  for  scraping  every  tree 
he  could  get  at  as  clean  as  a  water 
melon. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  autumn 
day,  when  he  had  sallied  forth  with  a 
contrivance  of  his  own,  filled  with  the 
fury  of  an  inventor,  and,  before  any 
body  suspected  him,  had  done  a  good 
half-day's  work   in    stripping  from  a 
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number  of  the  finest  trees  on  the  place, 
not  only  every  semblance  of  a  vine,  but 
all  the  loose  bark  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  upward  with  his  implement.  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  his 
brother  exhibited  more  self-command 
on  this  occasion  than  many  exemplary 
Christians  do  in  a  lifetime.  Though 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  temper,  he  said 
nothing  till  next  morning,  and  then 
merely  indulged  in  a  grave,  but  gentle 
remonstrance.  I  believe  the  old  gentle- 
man's conscience  had  smitten  him  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  this,  and  perhaps  a 
little  shame  at  his  haste,  and,  not  im- 
probably, a  notable  pain  in  the  back 
which  he  gained  by  the  too  enthusiastic 
use  of  his  instrument  on  the  occasion, 
or  one  and  all  combined,  made  this  his 
last  exploit  in  that  direction,  at  home. 
Yet  I  knew  a  nephew  of  his  that  loved 
him  well,  but  the  beautlM  also ;  and  al- 
ways trembled  at  his  appearance. 

And  by-and-by  he  could  no  louger 
work  much  out  of  doors.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  old  fiddle,  and  saw- 
ed away  as  vigorously  as  he  might  at 
his  old  Scotch  tunes.  And  he  became, 
if  possible,  a  more  assiduous  reader  than 
ever,  of  what  had  long  been  favorite 
readmg  of  his — the  English  Reviews 
and  Blackwood.  Here  was  another 
hitch  (though  slight)  between  him  and 
his  brother,  who  detested  them  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  wine-merchant  would 
now  and  then  recommend  an  article  to 
the  Anglophobist,  who  would  take  it 
with  a  *'  pshaw  1 "  read  it  out  of  polite- 
nesB,  and  sometimes  acknowledge  merit 
in  it— perhaps  even  judgment  and  truth. 
The  wine-merchant  also,  in  these  years 
of  his  life,  attacked  one  or  two  tremen- 
dous metaphysical  works;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  Uiey  were  too 
much  for  him. 

And,  by-and-by  again,  the  fiddle  was 
silent ;  for  he  was  wearing  out,  and  all 
the  strength  he  had  was  needed  to  keep 
up  the  simple  processes  of  life.    But  he 


never  complained,  or  gave  way. 
er  and  weaker.    Still,  sustained 
strong  will,  he  would  not  yield  tl 
or  accept  of  any  help.    Self-relia 
economical  of  others'  labor  to  th 
he  dressed  himself,  and  sat  up 
easy-chair,  but  twelve  hours  bef 
cut  adrift  from  earth.     He  eve 
thoughtftil,  ere  he  departed,  to  sa* 
vivors  trouble  as  to  the  disposal 
vacated  shelL    Then  he  went. 

A  kindlier  heart  or  a  purer  spi 
not  made  happy  my  experience. 

''  Mine  Unde  John  "  (of  Salmai 
said  of  him  when  a  lad :  '*  Jimn 
a  pretty  boy ;  but  as  for  IfaUy^  1 
a  marade  of  a  fellow."  And,  wh 
testimony  of  earth  could  have  fii 
him  no  more,  it  was  written  of  I 
follows,  by  one  who  had  known  h 
eighty  years,  who  never  praised 
he  was  conscious  that  praise  wi 
due,  and  whom  no  relationship  c 
tiality  could  have  persuaded  to 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the 
— that  same  "  pretty  boy,"  Jimin^ 

"The  world  wUl  never  kno 
worth,  but  those  to  whom  he  v 
his  life  a  benefactor  will  cheri 
memory  while  they  live,  as  one 
most  upright,  just,  and  generoD 
that  ever  lived.  He  spent  his 
days  in  saving  pennies  that  he 
give  away  tens  of  thousands,  'i 
world  he  appeared  anxious  to  ma 
save  money;  to  his  friends  aa< 
tives,  only,  he  was  known  as  th 
generous  of  men,  as  one  who  save 
to  give  away.  He  might  have 
millionaire,  but  preferred  leavii 
hind  him  hearts  that  will  cheri 
memory  with  affectionate  gratit) 
long  as  they  beat." 

Let  us  aU  go  down  upon  our 
and  pray  that  we,  in  our  tiiiM 
deserve  to  have  the  like  record  mi 
us,  when  we  too  have  passed  ini 
shadowed  valley  which,  in  due 
engulfs  us,  every  one. 
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NoTTiKOHAjt,  May  29th. 

3ft  Peterboro'  yesterday,  but  I 
;  omit  to  tell  you  that  J —  was 
rfectly  happy  there  by  seeing 
igfats  in  annor,  who  had  come 
tley's  in  London.  They  were 
I  through  the  market-place,  and 
oght  back  to  him  the  days  of 
and  romance,  and  turned  com- 
into  poetry  at  once.  *  * 
mod.  away  at  about  half-past 
i  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
B  passed  a  house  covered  with 
oaes,  in  full  bloom — May  roses 
oreLy  crimson,  and  giving  an 
oprome  elegance  to  the  whole 
Ibey  were  the  first  I  had  seen 
lOB,  and  were  the  more  precious 
and  I  rendered  due  homage  to 
sn  of  flowers. 

rere  happy  as  usual  in  having 
iage  to  ourselves,  and  it  has 
lost  invariably  the  case  in  all 
rels.  Once  a  gentleman  came 
private  boudoir,  and  after  sit- 
iw  minutes,  seemed  to  be  con- 
r  intruding  into  domestic  sanc- 
d  left  us  again,  for  which  I  was 
bliged  to  him.  This  arrange- 
very  pleasant,  and  somewhat 
wAing.  The  great  plate-glass 
B  are  as  good  as  the  air  to  look 
,  and  one  can  have  the  prospect 
dust.  We  passed  the  town  of 
on,  and  the  country  began  to 
lat,  and  rich  and  beautiful, 
lawthorn  trees  hereabout  were 
IB — as  large  as  the  largest  horse- 
» ! — and  so  loaded  with  bloom, 
:h  one  seemed  to  have  had  a 
snow  storm  upon  it.  There 
ation  at  Bytham  also ;  and  near 
I  grounds  of  Lord  Willoughby 
f  stretched  down  to  the  track, 
e  exceedingly  stately,  and  most 
cared  for.  Picturesque  old  vil- 
ounded  as  we  went  on—- closters 
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of  ancient  cottages,  gathered  lovingly 
about  a  pretty  church,  which  was  often 
a  gem  of  beauty.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  are  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
cottages  often  looked  to  have  grown 
round  them,  mossy  and  lichened,  and 
not  to  have  been  built  by  man  at  all. 
At  last  we  came  to  Grantham,  and  as 
we  were  to  remain  an  hour,  we  left  the 
carriage,  and  walked  into  the  town,  be- 
cause ^  Isaac  Hewton  went  to  the 
grammar-school  there.  There  was  an 
old  market  cross,  with  several  well-worn 
steps  leading  to  it,  which  J —  ran  up, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Isaac,  for  no  doubt  he 
had  stood  and  played  on  them  many  a 
time.  We  wandered  on  to  a  church, 
which  seemed  beautiful  afar  off^  and 
proved  very  much  so  near  by.  It  had 
a  lofty  spire,  278  feet  high,  and  painted 
windows,  of  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  right  side ;  but  we  had  not 
time  to  get  admittance.  It  contains  a 
curious  font  also.  Grantham  had  a 
monastery  once,  and  there  are  ruins  of 
it,  which  I  wish  we  could  have  searched 
out.  The  Angel  Inn  was  a  strange  old 
place,  approached  by  an  arched  en- 
trance, and  we  shoiQd  have  enjoyed 
staying  at  it  all  night.  The  inns  have 
singular  names,  and  were  all  blue— the 
Blue  Ram,  the  Blue  Lion,  the  Blue 
Horse,  the  Blue  Man,  the  Blue  Cow,  the 
Blue  Bear — and  so  on,  through  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  I  marvel  it  is  not 
the  Blue  Angel  as  well. 

Our  way  was  over  a  sumptuous  coun- 
try now,  and  for  a  great  many  miles  we 
saw  afar,  on  a  high  hill,  Bel  voir  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
a  magnificent  structure,  and  it  must  be 
of  vast  size,  it  looked  so  extensive  at  a 
distance.  Towers  and  turrets  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  supply  a  small  town. 
I  wish  his  Grace  could  have  received  us ; 
for  he  possesses  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able galleries  of  pictures  in  England. 
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On  wc  hastened  throngli  Sedgebrook 
an:l  Battisford,  where  was  an  exquisite 
little  church, — then  to  Elton  and  Ast- 
lockton,  where  a  gentleman  intruded 
upon  our  family  circle.  He  was  a  prcu- 
liar-lookiug  man  indeed,  and  as  he  sat 
directly  opposite  to  me  for  many  miles, 
I  coald  not  but  sec  him  well,  so  tliat 
his  face  was  stereotyped  upon  my 
retina;  his  eyebrows  were  lifted  into 
a  high  Norman  nrr^.  crumpling  his 
forehead  into  ribs,  i.  >  the  sea-sand 
after  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  His  collar 
was  like  :i  carving  of  marble,  so  stilf 
and  polished,  and  his  toilet  was  alto- 
gether elaborate  and  without  fault ;  l>ut 
frozen,  like  the  wonder  in  his  face. 
What  could  be  his  hist  or  v  ?  I  was  in- 
clined  to  exclaim  to  this  persistent,  un- 
mitigated look :  **  Really,  my  dear  sir, 
it  is  not,  I  assure  you,  so  rvry  surprising. 
Pray  compose  your  mind  and  smooth 
your  brow,  and  regard  the  matter  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  becoming  in- 
difference.'- 

Meanwhile  wc  steamed  into  Bingham, 
which  possessed  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
churches,  and  herds  of  perfectly  white 
cows.  And  now  we  had  left  Leicester- 
shire and  entered  Nottinghamshire,  and 
St)  into  Nottingham.  Wo  asked  the 
guard  which  was  the  Inrst  hotel,  and  he 
strongly  reconunended  the  Maypole  as 
"a  hotel  every  one  admired,''  so  the 
driver  wjis  ordered  to  take  us  there.  It 
was  close  by  the  market-place,  through 
an  alley,  and  did  not  look  inviting  at 
all.  I  feared  it  was  a  pot-house,  and 
fortunately  they  had  not  room,  so  wc 
drove  to  the  Oeorgo  the  Fourth,  which 
the  coachman  said  was  the  first  in 
town.  It  has  no  show  outside,  but  like 
the  "  Clarendon  "  in  London,  it  proves 
within  the  nicest  one  we  liavo  chanced 
upon.  Our  waiter  Is  unexceptionable. 
He  would  on  no  account  smile  nnsea- 
■onably,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
can  unile  in  a  decorous  manner,  at  the 
li^^t  tima  Sveiy  thing  is  quiet  and 
el^ganty  and  fhe  table  perfect  in  style 
and  quality. 

Thia  morning  we  took  a  cabriolet, 
and  drove  to  Newatead  Abbey.  It  was 
A  Ml  4B|Vwltli  dim  smuhina  and  no 


wind.  I  had  never  assoch 
Byron  with  Nottingham,  s 
could  think  of  no  one  else 
rived  here.  No  doubt  he  • 
often,  as  it  is  the  nearest  to 
Abbey  of  any  size.  As  we 
towards  Newstcad,  we  had  i 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  nothi 
interest,  till  we  got  within  th« 
of  Sherwood  Forest.  This  wi 
ground.  Kichard,  the  Lie 
jolly  Friar  Tuck,  tiie  king  o 
and  all  the  merry  men  were  t 
mind's  eye,  though  there  ai 
thickets  or  century-trees, 
growths  of  pine  and  beech. 
Abbey  was  once  all  surroui 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  when 
>nthin  its  boundaries,  there 
old  trees  left  standing  ai 
younger  growth.  Generally, 
stead  forests  were  exceeding 
in  aspect.  There  was  a  grca 
Lord  Byron,  called  ''  the  wicl 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  co 
it  seemed  as  if  his  ruthless  s] 
euod  the  woods,  and  as  the] 
subsequent  light  nor  joy  in  tl 
or  character  of  the  family,  1 
motionless  evergreens  looked 
frowns  of  doom,  and  fixed 
melancholy  fate. 

We  drove  ten  miles,  and  1 
up  at  a  small,  nire-looking 
called  "  Tlie  Hut,*'  and  our 
averred  that  he  was  not  allow 
us  any  farther  into  the  privat 
supposed  we  should  have  bi 
walk  to  the  Abl>ey,  and  so  wj 
loth  to  leave  the  carriage.    W 
cd  the  hospitable  gate  (Colo 
man  being  a  ver}'  kind  and  o 
ed  gentleman),  and  wandered 
broad  avenue,  winding  over  n 
ground,  at  first  through  wood 
ery,  floored  with  violets,  whic 
gan  diligently  to  gather  for 
— and  then  to  open  hmitin| 
covered  with  ferns,— coverts 
game — then  again  to  woodla 
went  on  and  on,  I  looking,  i 
see  the  towers  of  the  Abbe^ 
eminence,     forgetting     that 
houses  were  always  hidden  i 
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iTgeHing  that  Newstead  Abbey 
a  religions  house,  till  remind- 
iCDtly  a  light  gig  came  up  be- 
iritb  a  lady  and  gentleman  and 
.  We  were  astonished  at  this, 
re  had  been  led  to  suppose  that 
e  was  allowed  to  approach  in 
They  passed  us ;  but  stopped 
ner  gate,  which  we  now  saw 
id  the  lady  alighted,  and  the 
a  and  boy  returned.  The  lady 
up  a  steep  path  on  the  left, 
'  to  obtain  a  yiew  of  the  place, 
altered  the  gate,  trusting  now 
fere  near,  for  I  was  foot-weary, 
re  saw  a  gleam  of  water,  and  a 
If  ^ing  from  a  tower.  This  is 
imjB  in  England,  that  the  fam- 
lome.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
bie  the  front,  I  was  surprised 
^bbey  was  not  much  larger.  I 
;iiied  a  very  extensive  range  of 
k,  and  a  broad,  glittering  lake 
MB.  But  a  wide  lawn  inter- 
hveen  the  house  and  a  small 
r  which  are  the  stables,  a  row 
tone,  castellated  edifices.  On 
we  met  an  old  man,  who  said 
mly  to  ring  at  the  porch-bell, 
i  one  would  admit  us.  A  small 
vrelcomed  us  with  a  smile  and 
'  Oh  yes,"  when  we  requested 
80  that  it  was  plain  what  the 
spirit  was  about  receiving 
We  entered  a  low  gallery,  with 
I  stone  roof,  rising  from  thick 
ke  the  columns  and  arches  of  a 
rhere  was  a  boat  of  light  ma- 
i  construction  on  the  pavement, 
ant  to  ask  what  its  history  was, 
sly  forgot  it.  Heavy  oak-carved 
)od  against  one  side,  and  every 
B  scrupulously  exact  and  order- 
sr  the  boy  left  us,  it  was  some 
ire  we  saw  any  one,  but  at  last 
'  respectable  dame  appeared, 
r  requesting  us  to  write  our 
the  yisitors^  book,  she  preced- 
atairs.  And  the  very  first  room 
red  ns  into  was  Lord  Byron's 
ber,  precisely  as  he  left  it,  ex- 
that  a  table  and  a  huge  ewer 
d  have  been  added  to  the  fur- 
[  do  not  know  what  some  of 


our  jQishionable  young  men  of  fortune 
in  America  would  say  to  the  plain  and 
simple  arrangement  and  upholstery  of 
the  "  noble  lord's  "  private  apartment. 
An  oriel  window,  the  only  one,  command- 
ed the  lawn,  water  and  woods  beyond. 
Two  large  arm-chairs,  covered  with  em- 
broidered silk,  stood  on  each  side,  and 
I  sat  down  in  one,  and  I  endeavored  to 
believe  that  I  was  really  there,  sitting 
exactly  where  the  poet  sat,  my  eyes 
resting  on  the  same  landscape  which  his 
had  so  often  dwelt  upon.  Over  the 
mantlepiece  was  a  looking-glass,  into 
which  I  gazed,  for  it  was  the  very  same 
at  which  he  dressed  his  hyacinthine 
locks,  and  met  his  own  melancholy,  de- 
fying eyes.  Prints  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  hung  on  the  walls.  There 
was  not  a  luxury  nor  an  adornment  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  room,  and 
no  attempt  at  any  unusual  comfort  or 
ease ;  but  it  is  just  a  chamber  with  bed, 
toilette,  chairs,  tables,  wash-stand,  in 
ordinary  style,  not  even  large.  Next  to 
it  is  a  smaller  room,  where  his  Lord- 
ship's page  slept,  and  once  there  was  no 
access  to  it,  excepting  from  his  own; 
but  now  Colonel  Wildman  has  cut  a 
door  into  it  from  the  corridor.  Tfcis 
page's  apartment  is  the  famous  haunted 
one,  where  the  ghost  of  a  monk  was 
often  seen.  It  has  a  deep  window,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  causing  an  em- 
brasure of  several  feet ;  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
It  is  left,  like  Lord  Byron's,  just  as  it 
was  in  his  time.  In  the  corridor,  lead- 
ing to  these  two  chambers,  hung  two 
pictures,  one  of  Murray,  the  faithful, 
attached  servant  of  his  Lordship,  and 
the  other  of  his  fencing-master.  The 
face  of  old  Murray  is  very  interesting ; 
he  looks  good  and  loving,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  painting.  We  lingered  about 
this  part  a  long  time.  An  imeasy  feel- 
ing of  sadness  was  caused  by  the  sense 
of  his  former  presence ;  for  there  was 
no  peace  nor  true  happiness  in  him  at 
any  time,  and  so  the  mysterious  Od  left 
by  his  footsteps,  his  touch,  his  glance, 
his  life,  must  impart  a  sense  of  unrest 
and  gloom.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
kind  face  of  the  old  servant,  who  loved 
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him  so  devotedly,  that  it  proved  a  pow- 
er in  Byron  of  deeply  attaching  others 
to  him,  when  in  a  simple  relation  to 
them.  I  doubt  not  he  had  a  warm  and 
fiery  heart,  wretchedly  embittered  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life, 
which  only  cultivated  the  evil  in  him, 
and  by  no  chance  unfolded  and  in- 
creased the  good,  and  he  died  in  early 
mamhood,  attempting  to  do  a  generous 
deed. 

Leaving  this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Abbey,  the  housekeeper  led  us  into 
all  the  state  chambers  of  the  former 
Abbots,  now  most  sumptuously  restored, 
and  made  delightfully  comfortable  and 
habitable  by  Colonel  Wildman.  One 
is  Charles  the  Second's  chamber,  anoth- 
er Henry  the  Seventh's,  another  Richard 
the  Second's,  either  because  these  sever- 
al kings  had  occupied  them  aforetime, 
or  because  their  portraits  are  in  them. 
There  are  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  and  Holbein  of  these  kings  and 
their  queens,  and  of  other  remarkable 
persons  of  the  age  of  those  painters.  I 
was  particularly  arrested  by  a  portrait 
of  Charles  Second,  which  was  hung  in 
his  chamber.  It  was  not  the  dark,  ani- 
mated, forceful  face  I  have  always  seen 
and  become  acquainted  with;  but  it 
was  pale,  haggard,  thin,  joyless  and 
worn,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  Ms 
human  life,  and  saw  no  happy  future 
before  him  of  rest  and  blessedness.  It 
also  had  singularly  a  more  kingly  look 
than  any  other,  and  resembled,  more 
than  any  other,  the  right  royal  head 
and  air  of  his  unfortunate  father.  A 
portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Hol- 
bein, was  unspeakably  ugly  and  jolly, 
with  eyes  as  small  as  a  pig's,  and  wi^ 
no  better  expression.  He  was  unwise 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  when  he  had  be- 
come so  much  swallowed  up  in  his 
body,  that  he  could  scarcely  see  out  of 
it.  I  almost  think  that  Herr  Hans  Hol- 
bein revenged  himself  at  this  sitting, 
for  having  been  obliged  to  paint  the 
^^  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  so  many  times, 
and  hoped  to  cure  his  Majesty  of  the 
desire  to  be  repeated  again.  Artists 
have,  to  be  sore,  a  terrible  power  in 
iheir  hands.    Biohard  the  Second  look- 


ed like  a  fool  in  the  pictare^  b 
not  a  master  who  executed  thi 
these  rooms  were  superbly  cai 
nets,  chairs  and  tables ;  and  ai 
a  cabinet,  toilette  and  lool 
which  belonged  to  Queen  ] 
very  rich,  with  plate-glass  a 
over  them,  mounted  with  go] 
were  magnificent.  Every  fire 
rather  all  the  wood-work  o\ 
was  cut  into  the  most  extr 
heads,  in  high  relief,  and  som 
ures  seemed  starting  horizoi 
of  the  wall,  and  both  figures  i 
were  brilliantly  colored  anc 
They  were  portraits  generally, 
there  in  monkish  days.  The 
gorgeous,  but,  upon  examini) 
work  was  not  superior.  Gobc 
try  of  the  finest  kind,  beau 
finished  as  paintings,  covered 
One  tapestry  face,  in  a  little 
belonging  to  Henry  the  Sevent 
ber,  was  one  of  the  loveliei 
beheld  any  where.  I  have  nei 
seen  such  Gobelin  tapestry  as  1 
of  the  beds  was  hung  with 
wrought  with  silk,  not  wooL 
room  was  a  centre-table,  fumii 
every  convenience  for  sitting 
write,  so  tempting,  that  one  co 
ly  resist  doing  so. 

While  we  were  standing  in  '. 
Seventh's,  the  housekeeper  i 
when  Lady  Lovelace,  Lord 
daughter,  came  to  Newstead, 
before  her  death,  she  slept  in  t 
She  said  Lady  Lovelace  askcc 
nel  Wildman  a  great  many 
about  her  father,  and  I  wishe 
every  thing  she  could  tell  me 
had  not  much  to  say.  The  1 
three  days. 

'*  Ada  I  sole  daughtor  of  my  house  •] 

There  were  a  great  many  co] 
polished  oak,  dangerous  to  w 
These  had  richly  carved  cl 
couches  and  cabinets,  and 
adorned  with  two  chairs  an 
that  had  belonged  to  Charlei 
They  were  of  ebony,  sculpt 
flowers. 

I  think  we  next  went  into  tl 
a  long,  rather  narrow,  and 
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mt,  with  study  tables  dispersed 
I  its  whole  length,  delightful 
,  and  deep  chairs  to  nestle  into, 
ecions  books ;  and  above  all  the 
aes  hung  fine  pictures  by  Sir 
cly.  One  was  of  Nelly  Gwynn 
08  person  in  the  time  of  Charles 
he  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
trait,  with  small,  graceful  head, 
'feet  features,  a  mouth  pouting 
▼ely  curves  and  coral  red,  and 
like  roseSf  and  every  lino  of  face 
m  delicate.  There  were  also 
busts  upon  the  book-cases,  one 

Byron,  and  some  of  other  poets 
philosophers.  From  all  the  win- 
f  the  state  chambers  and  library, 
teape  was  a  picture  not  painted 
i«n  hand,  combining  wood,  lawn, 
\f  and  water,  in  every  variety  of 

It  was  to  the  state  dining-room 
it  next,  formerly  the  dormitory 
Lbbey.  Now,  it  is  a  superb  hall, 
i  with  rich  oak — ^military  weap- 
fldets,  helmets,  stags^  heads  dis- 
tound — a  vast  chandelier  in  the 
md  gauntleted  hands  and  arms 
g  themselves  out  on  every  side, 
*ne  grasping  a  vase-shaped, 
^lass  socket  for  holding  a  large 
idle.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
hed  window  was  painted  glass, 
lorative  of  Colonel  Wildman's 
brother's  war  triumphs.  At  one 
he  hall  stood  a  knight  in  com- 
nor.   Opposite  was  a  gallery  for 

band,  sculptured  in  oak,  with 
panels  and  a  carved  balustrade, 

a  magnificent  efiect.  Lord 
jed  this  room  for  a  shooting  gal- 
lic Colonel  must  have  a  fine 
ve  taste  and  a  vivid  sense  of 
for  every  thing  he  has    done 

be  the  wo^k  of  past  ages,  with 
polish  on  it.  From  this  large 
rely  banqueting  hall,  we  went 
rd  Byron's  dining-room.  It  is 
IS  he  left  it,  one  or  two  things 
but  nothing  taken  away.  There 
is  very  dining-table,  rather  low, 
olerable  size,  where  he  sat  and 
round  the  grim  drinking-cup, 
f  a  skull,  and  mounted  witii 
There  hangs  the  picture  of  his 


faithful  dog  Boatswain,  one  of  the  few 
friends  who  never  disappointed  him. 
The  same  chairs  remain,  and  the  wine- 
coolers  and  the  sideboard ;  but  over  the 
sideboard,  where,  in  Lord  Byron's  life, 
there  was  a  door,  a  great  mirror  is  now 
inserted  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  brighten 
and  refiect  the  room.  The  ceiling  is 
heavy  and  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Abbey,  and  it  is  very  plain  and 
simple  in  its  furniture  and  arrangement, 
and  there  is  but  one  window.  It  must 
have  been  very  gloomy,  and  the  kind 
Colonel  felt  as  if  he  must  give  it  anoth- 
er bright  spot.  As  the  mirror  is  oppo- 
site the  window,  it  repeats  it,  and  gives 
unexpected  light,  besides  making  the 
room  appear  twice  as  large. 

The  drawing-room  came  next,  and 
there  hangs  the  famous  and  authentic 
portrait  of  the  poet,  very  handsome, 
and  yet  not  so  handsome  as  my  fine 
mezzotint  makes  him  out  to  be.  That 
shows  a  faultless  head  and  face ;  but 
this  true  likeness,  though  intellectual, 
noble,  proud  and  sensitive,  is  not  quite 
as  symmetrical  and  Olympian  as  my  old 
print.  The  eyes  are  not  so  large,  the 
mouth  not  so  ApoUo-like,  the  brow 
not  so  spacious  and  throne-like.  This 
has  the  clustering  hair  and  beautiful 
throat,  however. 

William  of  Orange  and  his  Queen 
Mary  also  are  there,  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  Wildman  family,  and  full 
lengths  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  of 
C^rge  nL,  and  of  a  stem  and  fierce 
lord,  with  a  child,  whose  pale,  thin, 
gentle,  sweet  face,  makes  wonderful 
contrast  with  that  of  his  father.  The 
father  holds  a  stick  over  the  head  of 
the  boy,  and  the  housekeeper  told  us 
that  with  that  stick  he  struck  his  child 
upon  the  head  so  violently,  in  a  passion, 
that  he  became  an  idiot  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  This  seemed  to  me  quite  a  fit 
picture  for  the  Byron  halls ;  for  Lord 
Byron's  mother  was  so  passionate,  that 
she  would  strike  him  with  tongs,  or 
shovel,  or  whatever  she  could  find. 

All  kinds  of  rich  and  sumptuous  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  were  lavished 
about  this  vast  drawing-room.  Cabi- 
nets of  turquoise-fihell  and  ebony,  and 
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tnrquoise  and  silver;  but  nothing  in- 
teresting as  connected  with  Byron,  ex- 
cepting the  far-famed  skull  cup.  This 
skull  Mrs.  Shepherd  took  with  great 
care  out  of  a  cabinet,  and  I  held  it  in 
iny  hand  a  little  while.  A  grim  and 
ghastly  goblet  indeed  it  is. 

Before  this,  we  had  been  into  the 
chapel,  a  very  small,  but  lofty  apart- 
ment, most  comfortably  arranged  for 
the  family.  Up  a  few  steps,  on  one 
side,  is  a  thickly  carpeted  dais  or  gal- 
lery, where  Colonel  Wildman  sits  with 
his  relatives  and  Mends.  Even  a  fire- 
place is  there,  to  make  it  entirely  luxu- 
rious. Below  sit  the  servants  and  ten- 
ants. I  cannot  reconcile  myself  into 
this  division  of  human  beings  into  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  sim- 
ple, in  a  house  of  prayer  and  worship 
of  the  one  loving  Father,  who  is  no 
r^pecter  of  persons.  In  this  the  Catho- 
lics behave  more  like  humble  Christians 
than  the  Protestants. 

This  room  was  once  the  Abbot's  Holy 
Place ;  but  Lord  Byron  had  used  it  for 
a  dog-kennel,  until  Colonel  Wildman 
restored  it  to  its  original  purpose. 
There  is  now  a  dim,  religious  light  in  it, 
and  a  quiet,  which  makes  it  seem  like  a 
sacred  spot.  Divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  there  now. 

The  cloisters  are  all  perfectly  in  re- 
pair, and  surroimd  a  quadrangle,  which 
contains  a  fine  stone  fountain,  that  once 
stood  in  the  gardens.  Various  strange 
and  monstrous  beasts  are  sculptured  on 
it,  and  probably  they  once  spouted 
water.  It  is  a  very  ancient  work,  a 
memorial  of  the  monks  of  past  time, 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  artists,  and  they 
amused  themselves  with  cutting  out  the 
most  fantastic  forms  and  heads.  It  was 
removed  into  this  small,  snug  quadran- 
gle to  keep  it  safe.  The  utmost  ruin 
prevailed  when  Colonel  Wildman  pur- 
chased the  demesne;  but  now  every 
muUion  is  restored,  every  broken  stone 
replaced.  One  of  his  nephews  is  his 
heir,  and  will  inherit  all  this.  The 
present  Lord  Byron  is  a  cousin  of  the 
poet,  and  belongs  to  her  Majesty's 
household;  but  though  he  and  other 
members  of  the  family  often  visit  New- 


steadf  they  no  longer  have  any  i 
it. 

•  •  •  • 

Kow  we  were  again  in  the  or 
entrance  hall,  and  the  hoosekeei 
that  if  we  wished  to  see  the  ^ 
we  should  gain  admittance  by 
a  bell,  just  round  the  Tower.    ♦ 
were  first  led  over  the  grounds 
Colonel  Wildman  has  brought 
wilderness    and    pasture    into 
lawns,  shrabberies  and  woodUuu 
varieties  of  form. 

In  our  way  we  came  to  a  well 
the  man  called  "the  Holy  Wei 
at  that  moment  appeared  a  Ut 
with  a  crystal  cup,  and  he  dip; 
for  us  the  pure  cold  water,  t 
drank  of  it.  There  were  veiy  ag< 
trees,  also,  and  I  asked  a  cuttin 
one  of  them  for  a  memorial  TI 
dener  said  that  the  long,  straigl 
near  the  pond,  was  one  of  the 
promenades.  Turning  to  the  rigl 
this  comparative  wilderness,  w 
along  an  avenue  of  trees  into  a  ] 
called  "the  garden  of  the 
Lord."  In  the  centre  of  the  pi 
walk  were  two  statues,  one  of  P 
the  other  the  guide  called,  st 
enough,  "  Pandora  after  her  falL 
looks  very  jolly,  with  his  reed  p 
hoofs  and  his  horn,  and  "  Pando 
her  fall "  responds  with  a  brot 
and  correspondent  hoo&.  Them 
of  art  are  made  of  lead,  an 
brought  from  Italy  by  "  the 
Lord,"  and  when  they  were  seen 
people,  they  excited  great  horr 
fear,  for  they  believed  them  to 
and  Mrs.  Satan,  embodiments  c 
Lord's  wickedness.  The  form 
fallen  Pandora  is  very  beautifi 
her  hands  exceedingly  lady-lik* 
we  were  taken  to  this  avenue  esj 
to  see  the  twin  trees,  xi\yoii  one  oi 
Byron  cut  his  name,  when  he  ^ 
at  Newstead — his  own  name  ai 
of  his  sister  Augusta.  This  1 
precious  to  all  who  value  the  p< 
withered  from  the  root,  I  belie^ 
any  rate,  the  trunk  is  sawed  of 
inches  above  the  inscription,  an 
of  India-rubber  cloth  is  careftd 
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oyer  the  place.  The  twin  tree  flourishes 
iinely,  so  that  the  doom  of  the  race  in- 
Tolfes  the  other,  with  the   illustrious 
name.    Colonel  Wildman  thought  once 
of  patting  the  portion  that  has  such  a 
meiiuicholy  interest  into  a  glass  case,  so 
« to  preserve  it  more  effectually ;  but 
the  old  gardener  told  him  he  had  better 
let  It  stay  in  its  original  position ;  for 
it  would  be  more  valuable  to  all  who 
came  to  see  it,  to  stand  on  the  spot  his 
kidflfaip  stood  upon  when  he  carred  it, 
and  that  it  would  certainly  last  as  it  is 
now  during  the  Coloners  own  life.     So 
it  remains.    When  Barnum,  the  Ameri- 
can showman,  came,  he  sent   into  the 
house  to  request  Colonel  Wildman  to 
sell  it  to  him  for  five  hundred  pounds  ! 
Hie  gardener  took  the  message,  and  the 
Colonel  returned  word  that  he  would 
not  take  five  thousand  for  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  man  who  proposed  such 
s  m(»istEX>u8  thing  should  be  shot. 

We  then  entered  another  garden,  in 
which  is  an  old  clematis  vine,  clinging 
loimd  a  tree,  and  the  vine  is  as  large  in 
ciicamference  as  the  trunk  of  a  conmion 
tvee,  and  seems  all  resolved  into  threads. 
Bitt  it  is  alive,  and  the  gardener  said 
no  man  living  could  tell  its  age. 

Looking  up  from  this  endlessly  old 
dematia,  I  saw  at  an  oriel  window  of 
the  Abbey,  looking  earnestly  out,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Shepherd 
by  his  side.  It  was  Colonel  Wildman, 
ti^ng  to  see  his  guest,  whose  name  he 
had  read  in  the  visitors^  book. 

In  an  open  lawn,  near  the   house, 
stands    the    storied    oak,    planted   by 
fiyron.    It  is  trimmed  bare,  far  out  of 
^^^h  of  human  hands,  and  when  I  ask- 
"^d  the  gardener  for  some  leaves,  he  ex- 
^^Laimed,  *'  Oh,  I  daren't."    He  was  forr 
"bidden  to  touch  it.     We  saw  also  the 
^rave  of  his  Lordship's  dog.  Boatswain. 
*irhere  is  a  monument  erected  over  it, 
^x>nsistiog  of  a  broad  platform  or  pe- 
destal of  several  steps,  upon  which  is 
;placed  an  urn  upon  a  column,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  column  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion.   Byron  intended  that  his  sister, 
Aognsta  Leigh,  old  Murray  and  himself 
should  be  buried  there  with  the  dog, 
when  he  erected  this  mausoleum,  but 


the  dog  remains  alone,  and  Lord  By- 
ron^s  tomb  is  in  Hucknall  church. 

The  last  thing  the  old  gardener  did 
was  to  lead  us  into  a  cellar-like  apart- 
ment, containing  a  large  stone  piscina, 
where  the  monks  used  to  wash  their 
hands.  It  was  a  part  of  the  church 
once,  and  from  it  we  went  into  the 
nave,  which  now  has  the  sky  for  its 
roof^  and  grass  for  its  pavement.  Choir, 
chancel,  all  is  gone  utterly,  except  the 
beautiful  West  Front,  which  is  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  Abbey,  and  has  a 
noble  arched  window  in  the  centre. 
Beneath  it  is  the  great  door,  and  two 
smaller  arched  openings  on  each  side, 
all  richly  hung  and  garlanded  with  ivy, 
springing  from  roots  as  large  round  as 
my  arm,  or  even  waist.  I  asked  for  a 
bit  of  this  reverend  vine,  and  had  per- 
mission to  take  what  I  would.  The 
effect  of  the  ivy  is  lovely,  as  one  stands 
before  the  facade,  on  the  lawn.  Fancy 
a  decoration  of  deep  lace  around  the 
edges  of  all  the  arches — a  deep  lace  of 
green,  for  the  wall  ineide  is  wholly  cov- 
ered with  the  rich  foliage.  I  have  never 
seen  any  print  of  this  ruin  that  gave  the 
least  idea  of  its  beauty,  and  I  wished 
excessively  to  try  to  sketch  it,  but  had 
no  means.  I  did  not  wish  to  come 
away.  There  was  a  spell  about  the 
spot,  very  difficult  to  analyse;  for  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  were  more 
pleasant  or  sad ;  but  it  was  the  spell  of 
genius  and  beauty,  at  any  rate.  I  felt 
a  poignant  sorrow  when  I  thought  of 
Byron,  brought  so  near  as  he  was  by 
standing  on  his  very  homestead-ground 
— when  I  considered  his  ruined  life  and 
poisoned  genius — his  fiery  heart,  once 
innocent  and  true,  turned  to  wormwood 
with  hate  and  indignation,  and  the 
golden  promise  of  his  dawn  darkening 
into  a  lurid  storm  before  his  noon — and 
no  purple  sunset  when  his  mortal  life 
sank  into  the  night  of  death.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  his- 
tories. But  his  Father  in  heaven  alone 
could  know  all  his  temptations  and  all 
the  hindrances  to  the  development  of 
his  better  nature,  and  He  only  knew  all 
the  gracious  aspirations  and  motions  of 
his  spirit,  veiled  from  the  world,  which 
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80  sternly  repelled  and  scorned  him,  and 
too  savagely  dishonored  his  remains, 
even  when  they  were  brought  from 
Greece,  where  he  endeavored  to  do  a 
noble  deed.  I  hope  that  those  persons 
who  rejected  him  were  quite  sure  that 
they  were  holier  than  he,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  for  him  that  his  body  lies  in 
Hucknall  church,  instead  of  in  the  glo- 
rious old  Westminster  Abbey.  I  re- 
membered the  divine  words,  "  He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast 
the  first  stone." 

The  gardener  told  us  that  our  coach- 
man might  have  driven  us  to  the  inner 
gate,  and  that  the  reason  he  did  not 
was  probably  because  he  wished  to 
have  a  jolly  time  at "  The  Hut."  So 
when  we  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  inner 
gate,  I  sat  down,  for  I  was  weary,  and 
obliged  the  man  to  meet  us  there, 
where  he  ought  to  have  driven  us. 

Alter  we  had  dined,  our  landlady 
came  suddenly  in  upon  me.  She  in- 
quired kindly  whether  we  had  had  a 
pleasant  day  at  Newstead,  and  I  civilly 
answered  "Yes,"  and  remained  with 
suspended  pen,  that  she  might  retire,  as 
time  is  precious.  She  talked  on,  how- 
ever, and  presently  asked  if  she  might 
sit  down.  I  was  much  annoyed,  but, 
of  course,  I  said  "  Yes  " — ^yet  I  found 


she  was  a  perfect  mine  of  int 
iacta  about  the  Byrons.  By  deg 
informed  me  that  she  was  Mr 
and  that  her  mother  was  very 
regarded  by  all  the  aristocroc] 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  entex 
She  was  especiaUy  intimate  w 
of  Lord  Byron's  aunts,  who  1 
Nottingham,  and  when  Mrs.  — 
a  young  girl,  she  was  often  sent 
by  her  mother  with  messages 
once  she  was  going  through  the 
Place,  when  she  met  a  little  swe( 
whose  bare  black  toes  some  oi 
just  as  she  was  near  him,  and  1 
squealed  out  "  Oh  Lord  1 "  wl 
heard  a  voice  behind  say,  "  Is  i 
want  ?  "  Looking  round,  she  ss 
Byron,  who  had  thus  respondec 
poor  boy  in  very  gentle,  musics 
with  great  kindness. 

.... 

Two  years  after  Lady  Lovelac 
to  Newstead,  she  died — and  hi 
was  brought  to  this  house  and 
state  in  the  great  drawing-roon: 
ed  with  a  violet  velvet  pall,  eml 
ed  with  silver ;  and  twelve  wax 
burned  round  it  during  the  wat< 
desired  to  be  buried  by  the  8id< 
father  at  Hucknall  church,  so  tt 
her  body  now. 
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THE    BASSOS. 


AN  ITALIAN  TALE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


What  are  we  to  think  of  a  vocalist, 
consumed  with  jealousy  at  the  success 
of  a  rival,  and  yet  appealing  to  our 
tenderest  sympathies  in  the  most  plain- 
tive and  delicate  notes  ?  Is  there  not 
something  dreadfully  hypocritical  in 
such  conduct  ?  Can  a  tenor  be  so  base  ? 
With  a  voice  whose  "  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out "  soars  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  scale,  can  he  sink  himself 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  envy  ?  Think 
of  such  a  man,  delivering  his  clearest 
notes  from  a  cloudy  conscience,  and 
only  lowering  himself  when  he  is  going 
higher.     Jealousy  towards  other  per- 


formers is    twisting  his  very 
with  discord,  in  the  midst  of  li 
monies.  Why  should  a  sweet  voi 
go  with  a  sour  humor  ?    Have 
often  adyiircd  the  beautiful  lim 
lady,  singing— 

**  Oh,  it  was  not  tho  spell  of  her  d&rl 
wreathing  * 

Around  her  white  neck  so  snrpassingi; 
Nor  tho  music  that  seemed  from  her  so 
hreathing 
Bevealing  how  kind  Vfat   the  heart  i 
there  r* 

Very  pretty,  upon  my  word 
pretty  I  but  is  it  true  ?  As  a  j 
thing,  do  ladies  utter  their  finest 
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SoteB  from  the  heaii^  or  from  the  art  ? 
Do  th^    breathe   forth   their   dulcet 
ftnins  simply  to  comfort  the  listeners, 
or  to  challenge  the  other  lady  singers  ? 
Aie  those  flute-like  cadences  we  admire 
10  much  the  of&pring  of  genuine  emo- 
tion, or  do  they  come  from  an  organ  as 
~    nooden  as   the  wind  instrument   we 
eompare  them  to  f 
Now  from  a  series  of  careful  measure- 
Bents  of  the  impulses  that  govern  great 
iogen,  made  with  our  pocket  opera- 
meter,  we  are  conyinced  that  vanity, 
envy  and  jealousy  are  in  very  large  pro- 
portions in  the  breasts  of  these  kinds 
of  Bhow-people.     And  that  this  is  a 
imiTerBal  law  is  easily  proved  by  analo- 
gy, for  we  trace  it  even  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.    Does  not  the  canary 
bird  tiiU  its  loudest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  rival  ?  Do  not  two  tom-cats 
on  a  midnight  ridge-pole  make  four 
times  as  much  noise  as  one  when  he  is 
•lone?   Go  into  the  silent  poultry-yard 
atnoon^and  set  one  chanticleer  crow- 
h)g,and  hark  to  the  chorus  that  fol- 
lows!  The  chorus  in  an  opera  is  con- 
itnicted  upon  the  same  principle — after 
S80I0,  the  other  opera-tors  must  set  up 
their  pipes  too,  or  perish.     Do  you 
^w  how  many  katydids  can  make  a 
Iwge  grove    brilliantly  vocal?      Only 
half  a  dozen  I    You  can  easily  silence 
them  by  gently  touching  the  few  trees 
Dpon  which  they  are  perched.     Then 
comes  a  pause — a  dead  silence.     The 
K.  T.  D.  is  a  timid  fellow,  a  trifle  queer 
perhaps,  shy ;  and  his  tribe  not  numer- 
<^  and  so  all  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac. 
By-and-by  one  querulous  half-note  is 
ottered  by  an  individual,  as  if  he  had 
^'eamed  it  out  aloud.    It  is  followed 
"7  another  who  wakes  up,  and  proceeds 
*o  chirp.    A  third  gauze-winged  chap 
"^^es  in — clear,  shrill,   and  sharp, — 
another  and    another;    and  then    the 
"^^d  is  as  if*  some  thousands  of  d- 
^^*^ft  had  tumbled  out  of  heaven  and 
^^fe  holding  revelry  in  the  tops  of  the 
!**^  trees.    But  there  are  only  half  a 
^^^u— or  less.    Such  is  the  force  of 
^'^'Uty  in  music.    It  even  invades  the 
^^^eful  pool,  where  the  bull  and  cow- 
^^E,  in  alternate  strophe  and  antistrophe. 


join.  How  musical  upon  the  ear  of 
night  seems  the  North  river  tow-boat, 
coming  down,  with  its  freight  of  ado- 
lescent ruminants  I  The  bagpipe  rouses 
the  Highlander  to  fury.  HostUe  armies 
rush  to  glory  or  a  grave,  to  the  music  of 
their  rival  brass  bands. 

Once  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  to  witness  a  contest 
for  superiority  in  vocal  acquirements, 
which  was  peculiar,  although  very  na- 
tural. It  was  a  sultry  day  in  summer, 
just  in  the  hottest  part  of  noon ;  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  the  streets, — no  shade 
on  either  side;  and  my  fate  was  to 
walk  amid  the  glare  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  West-street  side  of  the  city.  The 
river  piers  in  that  region  are  beyond 
the  big  ships,  the  square-sailed  vessels, 
and  the  steamers.  They  are  generally 
occupied  with  the  up-river  traffic,  with 
schooner  and  sloop-freights,  with  shin- 
gles,  and  other  building  materials,  hay, 
cement,  straw  in  bales,  and  the  like. 
Such  river-craft  usually  discharge  their 
cargoes  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  are 
off  again  in  the  evening  to  the  seques- 
tered nooks  that  indent  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
piers  a  solitary  schooner  was  lying ;  a 
few  bales  of  hay  were  standing  on  end 
near  her,  as  if  waiting  for  a  truck  to  be 
carried  away.  There  was  not  a  soul  on 
the  pier,  the  sun  was  shining  on  it  in 
ftdl  lustre,  illuminating  every  broken 
brick,  chip,  or  wisp  of  straw  that  was 
strewed  about  the  pier.  Just  then  a 
voice  from  behind  the  bales  uttered  a 
note  of  the  very  first  quality  of  basso- 
profundo.  It  was  so  melancholy,  so 
plaintive,  and  so  deep,  that  I  walked 
out  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  Not  a  soul 
on  the  schooner  either.  All  hands  had 
gone  ashore.  But  on  the  burning  deck 
there  lay  a  full-sized  calf,  with  his  four 
legs  tied  together;  ^  lean,  that  his 
bones  seemed  to  be  loosely  wrapped  up 
in  his  hide.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
discarded  for  being  so  lean.  He,  fixing 
his  large  and  beautiful*  eyes  upon  me, 
began  to  warble  like  a  Troubadour. 
There  were  about  five  notes  in  his  scale 
of  double  bass,  that  were  never  excel- 
led, even  upon  the  stage.    Just  then,  to 
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get  out  of  the  intolerable  heat,  so  as  to 
enjoy  this  yocaUst,  I  got  behind  the 
hay-bales,  where  there  was  now  a  little 
shade,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  another 
person,  followed  by  a  large  pointer  dog, 
walking  rapidly  up  the  pier-head.  As 
he  was  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts, 
and  did  not  see  me,  I  slipped  out  of 
sight  behind  the  bale,  to  observe  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  evidently  been 
attracted  by  the  same  voice,  for  he 
walked  straight  to  the  schooner. 

He  was  about    thirty-five  or   forty 
years  of  age,  and  had  so  good  a  figure 
that  he  might  have  stood  for  the  model 
of  a  fat  Apollo.  His  head  was  sheltered 
by  a  Panama  hat  of  the  finest  texture. 
The  creases  of  packing  were  still  visible 
in  it,  and  it  had  no  ribbon.    Under  it 
his    round,  smooth  face,  unwrinkled, 
and  as  yellow  as  a  banana,  was  finely 
set  off  by  a  moustache  of  studied  ele- 
gance, and  a  pair  of  small,  but  piercing 
black  eyes,  with  eyebrows  of  due  pro- 
portion.  His  hair  was  black,  curly,  and 
oily.     Around  a  handsome,  full  neck, 
which  was  nearly  bare,  he  wore  a  short 
stand-up  collar  with  a  gold  button,  en- 
twined with    a  crimson  thread  of   a 
cravat  that  was  tied  in  a  natty  bow. 
His  boots  were  of  patent  leather ;  his 
pantaloons  of  thin,  pearl-colored  cassi- 
mere,  were  tightly  fitted  to  his  well- 
rounded  limbs,  and  his  vest  of  spotless 
white  amply  covered  his  majestic  ab- 
domen.   The  vest  was  cut  very  low,  to 
exhibit  his  delicately  embroidered  shirt, 
which,  like  his  wristbands,  was  finely 
garnished  with  studs  of  opal  and  dia- 
monds.   One  well-formed,  plump,  yel- 
low hand  was  bare,  and  on  the  forefin- 
ger a  large  emerald  ring  did  ornamental 
service,  as  he  nervously  pufied  the  cigar- 
ette which  was  held  between  it  and  the 
thumb.  The  other  hand  was  well-gloved 
in  safiron  kid,  and  carried  a  small  Ma- 
lacca stick,  with  top  of  gold  filagree 
and  agate.    His  black  cassimere  sack 
was  of  the  finest  and  most  impondera- 
ble wool,  and  his  pointer  dog  was  a 
white  and  liver-colored  thoroughbred, 
with  a  chain  collar.     Altogether,  the 
appearance  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
dog  were  what  our  boys  would   call 


"*n»/Xy/"     But  the  pointer 

most  singularly  human  expree 

seen  in  a  dog.     It  was  a  p 

gathering  of  the  eyebrows  i 

proachftd  firown, — ever  directec 

his   master, — at   times     rdas 

frown  a  little,  and  opening 

Tou  can  see  the  same  odd  loc 

portrait  of  old  Michael  de  Mo: 

Well,  down  jumped  maste 

deck  of  the  schooner,  and  po 

lowed.      An  empty  candle-b 

there,  and  upon    this    the  g 

seated  himself.    Then  he  rol 

fresh  cigarette,  lighted  it,  t 

two,  three,  vigorous  puffs,  an 

at  the  calf,  who  was  regarc 

vrith  sidelong  interest,  and  the 

utterance  to  a  note,  so  deep,  sc 

ed,  so  clear,  and  so  bassoon 

completely  filled  the  wild  soHl 

its  sonorous  cadence.     The  • 

preparing  himself  for  a  .migl 

did  so  sweetly  exercise  his  vc 

a  double  B  fiat,  that  the  poin 

ered  up  his  eyebrows,  and  loc 

sorrowful  visage  at  his  maste] 

turn,  taking  another  successior 

from    the  cigarette,  swelled  ] 

cious  bosom  to  the  utmost,  ai 

forth  a  stentorian  echo  that  i 

rend  his  very  diaphragm. 

pointer  opened  his  eyes  and 

curiosity  at  the  calf.     Then 

animal  uttered  a  sort  of  Labia 

er,  but  his  voice  seemed  as 

partly  given  out.     Then  did 

in  great  triumph,  tunefully  r 

air  with  a  deep  sea  note,  a  re 

breve,  that  was  nearly  an  oct 

his  former  efforts,   and  inse 

stump  of  his    cigarette    bet 

teeth,  with  a  contemptuous 

levelled  his  little  black  eyes 

low-performer,  and  switched  h 

ly  over  the  hind  legs,  as  much 

beat  that  if  you  can.     Again 

er  gazed  at  the  calf.    But  whc 

contempt  from  a  rival  accompl 

insulted  one,  with  a  horrible  < 

shudder,  gave  one    mighty 

breaking  the  wythes  that  Ix 

as  a  thread  of  tow  is  brok< 

burned  by  the  fire,  stood  u 
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tRmbling  with  emotion  and  indigna- 
tion, he  burst  forth  into  a  cantata — 
lion,  bom,  bell — at  least  a  fiill  fathom 
md  a  half  lower  than  bis  riyaPs  plum- 
xoet  had  eyer  sounded  I    The  sound  did 
not  seem  to  come  from  his  throat,  but 
from  eyery  part  of  his  body.    The  Ital- 
in  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and 
the  dog  looked  at  the  Italian.     The 
fonner  was  the  greatest  basso  in  Eu- 
sope,— he  had  thought  to  win  fresh  lau- 
ids  in  the  New  World,  and  here  was  an 
American  who  could  beat  him  all  hol- 
low. Mortified  ambition  could  not  sur- 
The  the  shock ;  he  threw  the  remains 
of  his  dgarette  oyer  his  shoulder,  gaye 
a  littte  t^)  to  his  Panama  hat,  ran  iVan- 
tically  to  the  side  of  the  schooner,  and 
plunged,  head  foremost,  into  the  water, 
ffis  pointer  sprang  to  the  place,  but  not 


being  a  water-dog,  stood  with  his  fore- 
paws  resting  on  the  bulwarks  of  the 
yessel,  gazing  with  sorrowfhl,  puckered- 
up  eyes  at  the  circles  his  master  had 
made  in  the  water. 

How  different  were  they  from  the 
circles  he  used  to  hold  spell-bound  in 
the  splendid  auditoriums  of  European 
capitals  I 

As  for  his  riyal,  nothing  remained  of 
him  but  four  broken  ropers  ends.  But 
his  marycUous  notes — 

**0  loYc,  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky, 
They  fidnt  on  hill,  on  field,  on  riTer." 

Neyer  shall  I  hear  freight-boat  de- 
scending the  majestic  Hudson  passen- 
gered  with  his  boyine  brethren, — "  deep 
calling  unto  deep ;  "-—or  listen  to  the 
chief  basso  on  the  boards  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  without  recalling  them. 


•»•' 


DECEIVED. 

Often  I  maryel :  has  she  learned  at  last 
The  secret  of  my  memories  9    Does  she  miss 
No  sweetness  of  loye's  feryor  in  my  kiss. 

Find  in  my  gaze  no  shadow  of  the  past  ? 

Glooming  her  tranquil  joy,  has  there  not  crept 
A  dim,  half-shapen  dread  lest  I  withhold 
Full  fealty,  and  giyo  not  gold  for  gold. 

One  spirit  layishing  what  one  has  kept  ? 

Shall  her  pure  thought  serye  steadfast,  while  it  liyes, 
That,  faultless  faith  which  questions  not  my  own, 
Nor  eyer  dream  that  I  haye  merely  shown 

Loye's  meagre  semblance  for  the  loye  she  giyes  ? 

Shall  not  unpitying  Truth,  in  future  years, 
Lay  bare  the  mercy  of  my  falsehood  ? — Peace, 
Too  timid  heart ;  a  truth  like  hers  shall  cease 

With  life  alone  I    Assuage  thy  foolish  fears  ! 

Doubt's  cruel  whisper  shall  not  break  the  spell, 
O  thou  whom  to  deceiye  is  to  befriend ; 
All  shall  be  well  with  thee  imtil  the  end, 

Until  the  end  belieying  all  is  well  I 
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TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

"But  we~we  are—ic  us  the  lureathing  hoxus."—Seht7kr. 
CHAPTER    III. 

BOLT*!  XyXKUro  ITAUC. 


Ok  reaching  the  street,  Holt  took  his 
way  across  town,  and  kept  on  ahnost  to 
the  East  river.  He  stopped  before  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  tenement  houses, 
went  in,  mounted  to  the  top,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  back  room. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  fellow 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old. 

'^How  is  your  mother  to-night, 
Abel  ? " 

Holt  entered  the  room  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer. 

It  was  a  familiar  place  to  him.  Dur- 
ing three  years  ho  had  occupied  with 
Abel  a  trundle-bed  placed  every  night 
in  an  adjoining  closet.  Abel  was  the 
boy  whose  menial  duties  he  had  been 
permitted  to  share  in  Abbott's  factory. 
And  here  it  was  that  Holt  found  a 
home.  I  say  home^  for  he  found  good 
feeling  and  kind  treatment  and  com- 
panionship in  poverty.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Frost  had  five  children.  Now  she 
had  but  two.  Bad  air,  meagre  food, 
and  &  scanty  supply  of  clothing  were 
what  the  three  died  of.  The  doctor  re^ 
ported  pneumonia,  dysentery,  and  scar- 
let fever.  This  poor  woman  had  suffer- 
ed fh>m  the  same  causes;  but  by  the 
medical  man  her  ailment  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  general  debility." 

A  girl  sixteen  or  seventeen  sat  by  her 
bed.  She  was  thin  and  pale.  By  close 
application  she  earned  thirty-five  cents 
a-day,  out  of  which  she  had  to  board 
and  clothe  herself. 

I  am  recording  no  new  tale.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  trite  and  commonplace  that  you 
will  exclaim  that  I  have  no  originality 
to  touch  on  so  hackneyed  a  theme. 
Yes,  you  know  all  about  it.  You  read 
just  such  accounts  in  the  newspapers, 
with  the  variation  sometimes  that  the 
policeman  of  his  beat  finds  the  woman 


dead;  and  no  one  who  can  $i 
bury  her. 

Yes,  you  have  read  and  heard 
deal  constantly  repeated.  But 
in  Gk)D'8  name,  what  have  yo 
what  are  you  doing  about  iti 
give  to  societies.  You  build 
retreats  for  the  suffering.  Th 
well  enough,  for  aught  I  knov 
the  poor  want  your  human  sjn 
They  require  penanal  words  of  d 
showing  you  fe€l  an  interest,  n 
you  are  performing  a  duty  in  wl 
do  for  them,  proving  tibat  w 
your  condition  is,  you  recogn 
truth  that  you  are  partners  wit! 
in  the  heritage  of  sin  and  death, 
the  great  redemption  which  ov( 
both. 

"  Mother  is  asleep." 

"  Good." 

"  She  has  seemed  better  to-dai 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  bett 

"  And  she  has  more  appetite." 

"  All  right." 

"  Dr.  Castleton  has  been  here. 

"  He  has,  has  he  ?  Well,  wl 
he  say  ? " 

"  He  said  there  was  nothing  t 
ter  with  mother.  She  only  need 
and  nourishing  food." 

"  I  told  you  so.    What  else  ?  *' 

"  He  said  to  throw  away  the 
cines ;  not  give  her  any." 

"  Better  and  better.  There's  a 
for  you." 

*^  He  said  she  did  not  need  a 
tor." 

^^  €k>od  again.  Abel,  I  must  g 
Come  down  to  the  street  with  m 

Holt  said  **  good-night,"  and  fc 
by  the  other,  retraced  his  stept 
the  four  flights  of  stairs,  i 
where  the  gaslight  enabled  him 
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more  plaiiily,  be  counted  some  money 
into  Abel's  band,  and  ga^e  bim  direc- 
tions how  it  sboold  be  applied. 

^^  Better  times  for  you  in  tbe  factory 
after  tbe  first  of  January,  AbeL" 

He  turned  on  bis  beet  and  took  bis 
way  homeward.  He  did  not  perceiye, 
neither  did  Abel,  tbat  two  cut-tbroat 
looldDg  fellows  were  watcbing  tbem 
from  a  doorway  opposite,  wbose  eyes 
gleamed  malignantly  at  the  sight  of 
the  money. 

Holt  walked  along  slowly.  He  felt 
moro  cheerful  tban  usual.  Tbe  night 
was  fine  and  clear.  8ucb  a  night  as  is 
the  glory  of  our  New  York  climate  in 
the  early  days  of  December.  Holt  but- 
toned Mb  coat  to  bis  chin  (be  wore  no 
overooit)  as  be  went  on. 

^  Bo  you  run  up  tbe  other  side,  Jim, 
ttui  cut  oyer  and  ask  bim  what  time  it 
tt,  and  ni  sail  in." 
Xt  was  arranged  accordingly. 
Ibe  man  passed  rapidly  along,  got  in 
tdvanoe  of  Holt,  crossed  oyer,  and  saun- 
down  to  meet  bim. 
The  latter  at  this  time  slackened  bis 
pace  still  more.    He  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  tbe  cool  air. 

"While  "  Jim  "  was  preparing  for  bis 
<Xeinonstration,  tbe  other  ruffian  ad- 
W'SAced  with  stealthy  steps  in  Holt's 
'^e^r.  As  Jim  drew  near,  be  attracted 
Bolt's  attention.  The  man's  aspect 
^Ven  at  that  distance  put  bim  on  bis 
^Uard,  so  tbat  when  be  came  up  and 
'^as  about  to  address  bis  yictim,  be  was 
^^et  with  a  look  so  sinister  and  danger- 
^Xis,  tbat  tbe  ruffian  cowered  before  it 
^Hd  passed  on. 

"  Wbat  the  b— 1  is  tbe  matter  ?  " 
*"  Nothing.     Only  just  you  try  bim, 
^  you  wants  to." 

Terrible  oaths  followed ;  but  the  ex- 
planation was  probably  satisfactory,  for 
'tbe  men  turned  down  tbe  next  street 
^nd  disappeared. 

Holt  pursued  bis  way,  unconscious 
^f  tbe  peril  he  bad  escaped.  He  enter- 
^  Broadway  at  Twenty-third  street, 
^md  stood  where  be  stood  ten  years  be- 
fore, when  be  launched  himself  resolute- 
ly at  fate. 
It  was  a  fine  spectacle.    Tbe  lights 


from  tbe  hotels  and  shops  and  saloons 
shone  brightly.  Tbe  street  was  fbll. 
Tbe  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  pat 
eyery  one  in  spirits.  Eyen  tbe  mendi- 
cants forgot  their  customary  whine  and 
begged  in  a  cheery  tone.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  got  a  great  deal  more 
tban  usual— pity  they  did  not  remem- 
ber it. 

Oyerbead  tbe  stars  glittered  brilliant- 
ly. Few  in  the  great  city  looked  in 
tbat  direction.  Holt  certainly  did  not. 
He  cared  nothing  for  tbe  stars,  nor  in- 
deed for  any  thing  aboye,  below,  or 
Bjstond.  He  thought  only  about  tbe 
earth  be  stood  on;  thougbt  fiercely, 
yindictiyely.  His  last  chance  interview 
with  Virginia  Randall  (the  reader  may 
recollect  it)  bad  made  him  desperate  in 
tbat  quarter.  Outside  bis  home  be' 
cared  for  none,  except  Castleton — he 
bad  helped  bim  to  bis  place — and  tbe 
widow  Frost  and  her  family — they  bad 
barbored  bim.  Toward  eyery  body  else 
Holt  cherished  bitterness.  He  bad  as 
little  sympathy  with  poor  as  rich.  He 
looked  at  tbe  world's  movements  as 
those  of  some  great  machine,  urged  by 
a  force  be  could  not  understand,  and 
did  not  care  to  understand. 

"  Give  me  a  penny,  Bos,  just  for 
luck." 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  you  little 
devil,"  exclaimed  Holt  savagely. 

Tbe  boy — ^he  might  have  been  ten — 
uttered  a  yell  as  if  be  bad  received  a 
blow.  He  put  himself  quickly  at  a  safe 
distance.  Then  be  stopped  and  pointed 
with  bis  finger,  screaming  out,  "  Squint 
eye— old  squint  eye." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Holt  in  a  pleasant 
yoice,  while  he  felt  in  bis  pocket. 

The  boy  approacbed  warily ;  he  was 
not  to  be  caught  by  chaff. 

"  Take  that,"  said  Holt,  extending  to- 
ward him  half  a  dollar. 

The  boy  adyanced  yery  cautiously. 

"  Wbat  are  you  afraid  of,  you  little 
fool  f  I  give  this  to  you  because  you 
are  a  young  Satan,  and  know  bow  to 
call  names." 

The  lad  took  tbe  money  without  a 
word  and  ran  off  Holt's  manner  made 
bim  **  feel  queer  all  oyer."    He  stepped 
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into  the  first  shop  and  changed  the 
piece  for  two  quarters,  and  then  his 
mind  was  easy. 

Just  at  that  time  Graves  came  out 
from  Slaack's  famous  saloon.  He  had 
been  indulging  in  a  julep. 

"  How  are  you,  Holt  ?  "  he  said.  It 
was  neither  "  Bill "  nor  "  Cockeye." 

"Look  here,  Graves,"  said  Holt,  "I 
was  rather  in  an  ill-tempered  mood 
when  we  met  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  told 
you  not  to  call  me  Cockeye.  That  was 
all  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  I  had  as  lief 
you  would  call  me  so  as  not.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  had  rather  you  would.  It  seems 
more  like  old  times." 

"  Well,  you  utre  a  little  rough  with 
us,"  returned  Graves ;  "  but  I  thought 
about  it  afterwards,  and  made  up  my 
inind  we  were  getting  too  old  for  nick- 
names; so  let  it  be  Holt,"  he  added 
carelessly. 

"  Cockeye ;  really  now  I  prefer  you 
would  say  Cockeye,"  answered  Holt  in 
an  insinuating  tone.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  made  Grav&s  feci  uncom- 
fortable ;  but  he  replied,  "  All  right." 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  gives 
a  blow-out  to-night,  and  I  must  be  off. 
Good  evening," 

"  And  that's  the  jackass  "Virginia's  in 
love  with,"  muttered  Holt. 

He  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue— it 
was  not  the  route  he  generally  took, — 
and  as  he  advanced  a  few  blocks  he 
passed  the  residence  of  Enos  Foote,  and 
encountered  the  usual  preparations  of 
carpeted  sidewalk,  and  temporary  en- 
closure. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  cross  the 
street,  the  next  to  keep  on  his  course. 
As  he  came  up,  two  or  three  handsome 
women  were  descending  from  a  carriage. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  strain  of  exquisite  music 
struck  his  ear.  He  inherited  his  father's 


love  for  sweet  sounds,  indeec 
which  made  the  artist's  life  i 
but  which,  with  his  son,  had 
bitterness. 

The  music  entered  his  sou] 
the  joints  of  his  armor."  H 
resist  its  power.  It  carried 
himself,  and  made  him  forg* 
where  he  was.  As  he  pausec 
to  listen  to  it,  the  way  was  i 
the  passage  of  the  ladies,  wl 
scended  from  the  carriage. 

The  one  nearest  Holt  ws 
Randall.    8he  noticed  him, 
amiably.     It  recalled  the  i 
present  recollection.    He  re 
bow  and  pushed  rapidly  on. 

It  was  many  years  before  1 
beautiful  girl  again,  and  Hoi 
help,  in  after  time,  remembe] 
was  when  they  were  quite  al< 
er,  that  she  treated  him  bn 
as  he  fancied,  contemptuousl 
her  recognition  of  him,  as  si 
Mrs.  Foote's,  in  full  dress,  w 
surroundings  of  wealth  az 
was  prompt  and  unmistakab 

When  Holt  reached  T 
street,  he  walked  along  it  ai 
before  an  unoccupied  hous4 
peared  to  regard  it  with  in 
looked  into  the  area  and  up 
nice. 

His  movements  attracted 
tion  of  an  old  gentleman  goi 
house  opposite.  He  rang  hi 
when  the  servant  came  to  t 
said,  "  Thomas,  keep  watch 
low  across  the  way,  he  looks 
a  burglar.  If  he  does  not  m 
the  policeman." 

The  old  gentleman  had 
was  the  person  who  would  s* 
the  house,  and  whose  motln 
niece,  whom  he  used  to  call 
and  on  whom,  while  a  younj 
ate,  and  lovely  girl,  he  had  sh 
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]>D  Babbt  made  good  his  word  pro- 
to  daia  with  an  air  of  bo 
'fKoAudity*  Hid  prapared  a  series 


of  articles  for  the  Copwnioa 
entitled  the  "Divine  Cogm 
which  the  publishers  of  tl 
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•sngiiiiie  bailed  with  great  aatisfaction, 

lei^iding  it  essentially  as  foreign  mat- 

•fter.  *  For  in  tiieir  predilection  for  snch 

miiaial,  they  showed  how  liberal  were 

their  yiews  and  how  entirely  unpreju- 

I  hare  never  read  those  articles,  hay- 
bgbeen  much  occupied  at  the  time  of 
Ikir  pablication ;  indeed,  I  confess  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  title.  I  only  know,  for  three  or 
;  Iror  months,  they  occupied  the  place  of 
L  lumorin  the  Copemiean^  and  that  they 
iTere**Tery  highly  spoken  of"  by  the 

"jfMB,"  and  that  the  editor  of  the 

\  ^tter  (with  whom  Du  Barry  had  be- 
oomewdl  acquainted  oyer  their  daily 
lunch  of  hartoffd'tdUit^  and  a  copious 
npply  of  lager)  translated  each  month 
seroil  sentences  from  the  ^*  Diyine  Cog- 
nition,'* with  extraordinary  commenda- 
tion. "There  was  something  to  be 
loped  for  (I  quote  yerbatim)  from  the 
literatore  of  this  country  when  such 
vtideB  as  these  appeared  in  a  New 
Tork  magazine,  written  by  a  natiyo- 
bon  American."  The  Copemiean  print- 
ed fhis  commendatory  opinion  in  their 
adTertisements,  and  took  much  credit 
fcr  ^cUsceming  and  appreciating  the 
pneence  of  a  great  scholar  and  genius 
•mongns." 

An  essay  on  "Subjectiye  Fitness" 
tM  equally  well  receiyed,  and  also  an 
•rtide  on  the  **  Infra  and  Supra." 

After  these  important  successes,  Du 

Barry  was  persuaded  to  descend  some- 

tiffles  to  lighter  themes.  The  result  was 

^  Copemiean  published  a   romantic 

piece  called  "  The  Brocken    and   the 

^ine."    I  read  it  at  the  time.    It  was 

"^fly  admirably  written,  and  yery  in- 

^C'ttrting.     What  ftirther  satisfied  me 

«at  my  judgment  was  correct  was  that 

•  little  after,  being  myself  on  the  other 

"^^^j  I  saw  the  yery  same  article  in  an 


old  Ckrman  weekly  newspaper.  Really, 
I  could  not  imagine  how  it  could  haye 
got  there,  except  by  being  translated 
from  the  Copemiean^  which  doubtless 
has  a  respectable  circulation  in  Ger- 
many. 

Miss  Digby  gloried  in  these  publica- 
tions— that  is,  priyately.  I  haye  stated 
distinctly  that  she  was  a  yery  cleyer 
girl,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  propose  any 
thing  she  could  not  comprehend.  But 
the  "  Diyine  Cognation  "  took  her  off 
her  feet.  She  could  no  more  fathom  it 
than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue  of  the  builders  of  Babel. 
But  she  saw  the  praises  bestowed  on  it, 
and  was  content.  She  could  not  help 
looking  up  to  Du  Barry  as  a  superior 
being. 

Between  ourselyes,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Clara  was  somewhat  mystified,  for 
Du  Barry  bad  compounded  his  series 
from  seycral  abstruse  lectures  of  seyeral 
abstruse  professors  in  such  a  curious 
way,  that  neither,  I  think,  could  eyer 
haye  recognized  his  own  property. 

It  was  a  great  bore  to  our  hero,  the 
getting  up  of  these  articles;  but  he 
saw  in  it  a  way  to  impress  Clara  Digby. 

In  this,  we  see,  he  succeeded.  "  The 
Brocken  and  the  Rhine,"  by-the-by,  she 
enjoyed  immensely.  After  reading  it 
seyeral  times  to  herself,  she  asked  Du 
Barry  to  read  it  to  her.  The  fellow  had 
a  fine  and  well-intoned  yoice. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
Rhine  !  "  exclaimed  Clara.  "  I  haye 
been  looking  a  whole  year  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  go  to  Europe,  and  I 
have  met  with  none.  It  is  too  bad, 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  preyent." 

Du  Barry  wanted  exceedingly  to  sug- 
gest a  way,  but  ho  felt  it  would  be  pre- 
mature. "  I  must  wait.  I  must  be  pa- 
tient, and  I  shall  secure  her." 

That  is  what  he  said  to  himself. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER   V. 

BOW  OAtTLBTOX  CAXB  TO  TISIT  KXTSOPB. 

*^^AT  was  the  gayest  season  ever  Fooly  absconded  and  Terwilliger  com* 
^^^n  in  New  York.  Many  of  my  mitted  suicide  by  blowing  his  brains 
^^^18   will   remember    it — the   year     out  on  his  wife's  handsome  carpets. 
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He  did  it  to  spite  her,  so  she  always 
declared,  for  he  knew  her  attachment  to 
that  particular  piece  of  taptsterie.  I 
never  believed  it  I  have  always 
thought  the  man  was  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  difficulties  and  perplexities  in 
his  business  and  torment  at  home.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  withstand  loth^  and 
many  strong  men  break  down  under 
the  ^  home  influence.*' 

In  my  opinion,  what  hastened  Ter- 
williger's  end  was  his  wife's  determina- 
tion to  give  a  grand  ball,  which  should 
exceed  in  splendor  one  by  her  hated 
rival,  Mrs.  Peter  Craworthy. 

Terwilliger  had  said  flatly  that  he 
could  not  afford  it. 

*'  You  must  afford  it.  Have  you  no 
regard  for  the  social  position  of  your 
family  ?  Here  is  Louisa  just  come  out, 
and  you  are  so  mean  and  avaricious 
that  you  grudge  us  the  means  to  enable 
us  to  live  respectably." 

Terwilliger  turned  sadly  toward  his 
daughter,  in  whose  presence  these  harsh 
words  were  spoken.  He  fancied  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  sorry  for  him,  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  Wife,"  he  replied,  with  a  firmness 
he  did  not  usually  display  toward  her, 
"  I  cannot  let  you  have  any  money.  My 
affairs  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do."  He  utter- 
ed this  as  if  suffering  agony  of  souL 

*'  Pshaw  t  it  has  been  the  same  story 
ever  since  we  were  married.  I  don't 
believe  you  are  any  worse  off  than  you 
always  are.  You  are  perpetually  groan- 
ing and  complaining." 

^*  But,  Jane,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  calcu- 
lated to  soften  her,  ^*  you  have  no  idea 
what  difficulties  I  am  in." 

"  It  is  a  man's  business  to  have  diffi- 
culties, and  to  surmount  them,"  retort- 
ed his  wife,  and  not  whine  about 
them  at  home.'* 

"I  do,  I  have  surmounted  them," 
gasped  Terwilliger,  "  up  to  now ;  but  I 
am  now  in  great  trouble,  and  I  fear  I 
can't  get  through." 

"  Can't  get  through  1  What  do  other 
men  do  9  They  get  through,  and  don't 
trouble  their  fanuUes  about  it,  either." 

**  For  Qod's  sake,  Jane,  donH;  go  on 


in  this  way4    I  cannot  do 
can." 

"  Suppose  you  can't  I  1 
or  five  thousand  dollars  i 
I  don't  want  a  great  d 
money.  A  large  part  of 
we  will  have  credit  for.  ( 
thousand  dollars  this  mo 
will  try  to  get  along  wi 
fact,  I  tntut  have  it." 

"  I  cannot  give  it  you ;  I 
it." 

"  Then  borrow  it." 

"  I  cannot  borrow  it," 

"We  have  come  indeec 
pass.  You  are  getting  to 
cile.  This  party  I  shall 
cards  are  ordered,  and  th< 
Every  body  knows  about 
see  if  you  dare  disgrace  us 

Terwilliger    glanced    a 
again ;  she  said  nothing, 
downcast  eyes.    It  was  a  i 
spectacle. 

He  left  bis  house,  unal 
He  was  choked.  He  en 
vain  to  swallow.  His  lips 
ing  parched,  and  he  frequ< 
moisten  them  with  his  ton 

This  crisis  might  come  f 
was  terribly  involved  in  hi 
but  his  courage  would  no 
him,  if  he  could  have  foui 
fort  or  sympathy  at  home 
as  he  was  walking  to  his  { 
ness,  it  was  not  the  troub 
knew  he  must  meet  whei 
his  office,  that  he  was  thi 
but  the  scene  he  had  pai 
before  leaving  his  house. 

An  hour  after  her  husbs 
Terwilliger  received  an  un< 
A  friend  of  the  family,  an 
at  all  in  society,  sent  in  wo 
like  to  see  her  for  a  momei 

She  was  admitted, 
apologies  for  coming  in  a 
hour,  she  stated  that  she 
town  for  Boston  at  twel 
wished  to  leave  with  Mrs. 
package  of  bonds  to  hand 
band  to  put  in  his  safe. 

How  much  was  in  it  9 

Five  thousand  dollars. 
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Id  she  be  long  absent  ?  She  did 
jnd  to  return  be  fore' Spring.  She 
write  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  where 
the  interest  when  collected. 
ill  put  the  package  in  our  pri- 
fe,  where  our  silver  is  kept,"  said 
ly,  "  until  my  husband  comes 

ny  thanks.  Good-morning." 
ne  was  present  at  this  conversa- 
ive  the  parties  engaged.  After  it 
Mrs.  Terwilliger  sat  a  few  min- 
»orbed  in  thought.  At  length 
k  the  package,  tore  off  the  cover- 
d  examined  each  bond,  to  see  if 
irere  any  marks  to  indicate  the 
ilup.  She  found  none.  She  next 
a  her  room,  and  put  on  a  plain 
fdress.  She  did  not  order  her 
«,  but  took  an  omnibus  to  her 
id's  office. 

KW  her  enter,  and  dreaded  what 

follow.     She  had  come  for  the 

iioosand  dollars.      What  should 

f     He  took  her  in  a    private 

}rge,"  she  said,  and  no  one  could 
nore  winniugly  when  she  chose, 
56, 1  have  good  news.  Here  is 
ing  which  will  help  us  both, 
lese  and  give  me  three  thoucand 

n 

illiger  looked  over  the  bonds. 

ly,  Jane,"  he  said, "  how  did  you 

m?" 

irer  mind  how  I  got  them.     Give 

money,  quick.    It  is  all  right." 

;  what  am  I  to  do  with    the 

To  whom  do  they  belong  ? " 
s  enough  that  I  bring  them  to 
Lsk  no  more  questions,  or  I  shall 
Bwhere  else  to  transact  my  buii- 
)n  the  whole,  give  me  thirty-five 
1  dollars.  Louisa  will  require 
3r  five  hundred."  She  knew  the 
name  was  potent  with  her  bus- 
man was  quite  taken  aback,  so 

almost   mechanically  followed 
j's  directions.    The  money  was 
d  and  given  to  her. 
ish  really,"  he  said,  as  she  was 

"you  would  explain  this  to  me. 
to  know  about  it." 
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"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  I  say  it 
is  all  right,  and  that's  enough." 

In  this  way  the  woman  raised  the 
necessary  cash  outlay  for  the  ball  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

The  old  lady  who  left  the  bonds  with 
her  wrote  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  sooner 
than  the  wife  anticipated,  about  where 
to  remit  the  interest  when  due.  The 
letter  arrived  the  day  after  the  ball,  and 
the  day  (it  never  rains,  but  it  pours) 
which  prov(:d  a  final  collapse  in  the 
poor  fellow's  aflfairs!  He  saw  the  thing 
at  a  glance;  saw  how  he  had  been 
made  to  take  the  widow's  substance; 
he  knew  he  could  not  make  it  good  to 
her;  there  could  be  no  explanation 
except  that  he  was  a  deliberate  knave 
— a  robber — ^worse,  he  had  plundered 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

The  ball  was  a  damning  circum- 
stance; all  his  creditors  were  talking 
about  it.  Every  body  was  talking 
about  it.  The  accumulated  trouble  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  may  have 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  or  he 
may  have  acted  deliberately  when  he 
committed  suicide.    God  forgive  him. 

I  said  that  was  the  gayest  season  of 
all,  and,  despite  the  indications  to  the 
contrary,  old  Enos  Foote  weathered  the 
storm,  while  the  purlieus  of  the  stock 
exchange  were  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  a  pow- 
erful combination  attempted  to  drag 
him  down.  Young  Prince,  the  million- 
aire, forged  other  millions  to  sustain 
the  comer.  The  crime  was  discovered, 
lie  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
thus  the  siege  was  raised. 

These  events  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  of  the  most  lucrative 
kind  to  the  law  oflSce  in  Nassau  street 
— now  Pulsifer  &  Castleton — for  the 
former  had  changed  his  idea  of  only 
allowing  his  single  name  to  appear,  as 
he  had  changed  in  many  other  things. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  look 
after  his  junior  partner.  He  was  work- 
ing too  hard  ;  absorbing  himself  liter- 
ally in  what  he  had  to  do.  Terwilliger 
in  his  lifetime  had  important  relations 
with  some  of  Pulsifer's  foreign  clients. 
His  sudden   death  complicated   them 
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seriously.  It  would  be  well  that  Bome 
one  familiar  with  the  affair  should  see 
them  at  once.  Pulsifcr  decided  off- 
hand. 

Without  any  sensible  break  in  their 
friendship,  Castleton,  since  the  party  at 
Mrs.  Footers,  had  gradually  seen  less 
and  less  of  Clara.  I  really  think  she 
tried,  when  they  did  meet,  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  their  old  friendship. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  Du  Barry 
was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and  she 
was  becoming  mordand  more  interested 
in  him.  Lovers  are  selfish  beings,  and 
that  is  all  need  be  said  about  it 

At  times  Castleton  would  come  back 
to  his  old  resolution  of  having  a  full 
understanding  with  Clara.  Be  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  relief,  if  he  could  tell  her 
how  much  he  had  always  loved  her. 
His  pride  saved  him  this  avowal.  Be- 
sides, Clara  did  her  best  to  avoid  an 
eclaircissement.  And  possibly  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Delaine  helped  to  pre- 
vent it.  Castleton  had  gradually  come 
to  see  more  and  more  of  her.  She  was 
idroit  enough  not  to  make  further  allu- 
non  to  Miss  Digby.  But  she  quietly 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  cause 
Castleton  to  feel  at  home  in  her  house. 
He  would  often  drop  in  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  arduous  work  of  the 
day  was  over.  At  such  times,  he  could 
not  help  enjoying  the  atmosphere  of 
that  palatial  residence  and  the  society 
of  its  fascinating  occupant. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  very  careful  not 
to  do  any  thing  to  frighten  him  away. 
She  concealed  her  own  feelings  perfect- 
ly. She  did  not  at  first  profess  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  She  treated  him  just 
for  what  he  was ;  a  young  man  of  ge- 
nius and  intellect  who  promised  to  be- 
come great.  He  was  made  to  feel  at 
homo  in  various  ways.  If  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  not  in  when  he  called,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  turn  away.  There  was  the 
library,  the  evening  paper  with  the 
lounge,  or  the  picture  gallery.  Or  if  she 
were  in,  she  did  not  always  come  imme- 
diately into  the  room,  but  would  leave 
him  quite  to  himself^  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  she  secured 
frequent  visits,  and  the  happiness  of 


seeing  him  learn,  by  degrees, 
her  with  a  cordial  and  natural 
ity. 

It  was  a  blissful  triumph.  & 
not  betray  herself,  lest  she  shoi 
him ;  but  she  continued  to  tl 
delicate  toils  around  this  ne< 
love,  hoping  to  secure  him  in  1 

You  do  not.  wonder,  do  you, 
hero  yielded  insensibly  to  an 
so  subtle  and  insidious  that  nc 
its  design  was  tangible?  T 
lifers  devotion  suddenly  passec 
indifference,  or  with  the  calm  < 
ly  pity,  will  shake  the  soul's 
tions  and  stir  the  pride.  To  l 
moment  recognized  for  what 
and  treated  accordingly,  is  ver 
ing,  especially  if  there  is  nt 
with  it  any  show  of  consdt 
pathy.  Besides,  beauty,  fashioi 
with  all  their  surroundings,  a 
tive,  and  always  have  been. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Castleton  I " 

"  Yes.^ 

"  This  is  Tuesday  morning." 

"  Yes." 

"The  Scotia  sails  for  Live 
morrow  at  twelve.  You  mu 
her!" 

"I?" 

"Yes.     I  have  thought  it 

over.    The Trust  Compai 

volved  in  this  dreadful  busine 
will  complicate  the  afiairs  of 
Marks,  and  I  don't  know  wl 
You  must  run  over  and  see  the 

Castleton's  heart  beat  higt 
thought  of  a  sudden  change 
He  had  always  entertained  th 
a  short  trip  to  Europe  before  » 
work,  but  had  come  so  imperce 
harness  that  the  voyage  was  nc 

"How  can  I  possibly  leav< 
time  ?  Norris'  case  is  on  for  to 
and  we  never  had  so  much  to  < 

"  I  will  take  care  of  every 
can  say  what  I  have  to  say  ti 
thirty  minutes,  and  this  evei 
can  make  out  a  full  memorai 


me. 


j» 


Thus  the  matter  was    sett 
Pulsifcr  went  straight  to  his  w 
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fore  the  half  hoar  had  gone,  he  had 
feDkhed. 

"All  this  will  occupy  you  twenty- 
fomr  hours  after  you  reach  London, 
ponUy  forty-eight  hours,  and  your 
work  will  be  done.^' 

"No  doubt  I  will  be  with  you 
agun  in  a  month.'* 

"Not  under  three  months.  That  is 
fte  extent  of  your  vacation.  I  am  go- 
ing to  lay  out  your  tour/* 

"Bot  three  months  will  not  give  time 
for  ft  trip  oyer  Europe.  I  may  see  Lon- 
don lad  Paris,  although,  I  am  told,  it 
kkei  a  year  to  know  much  about 
tiiem." 

"That  is  some  of  Du  Barry's  fol  de 
Tol,  I  know.  The  idiot  has  been  in 
Europe  ill  his  life,  and  I  will  be  bound, 
when  yon  return,  you  will  know  more 
about  it  than  he  does." 

"Rather  an  extravagant  statement, 
that" 

"Not at  all.    I  mean  what  I  say.    It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  understand  that  a 
part  is  better  than  the  whole ;  often  a 
very  imall  part.     Glimpses  are  every 
thing.   They  awaken,  they  excite,  they 
stimulate;  we  enjoy  them  without  sa- 
tiety.  I  have  been  twice  abroad.    Fly- 
ing Tidts,  both  times,  which  I  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost.     Glimj^scs,  nothing  but 
glimpses.    I  never  shall  forget  passing 
•t  midnight  through  the  old  town  of 
Bouen,  in    Normandy.      No    railways 
then.   The  diligence  was  brought  to  a 
halt  for  twenty  minutes.      It  was    a 
Wght  night.    After  swallowing  a  cup 
of  eoffee,  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
^•hiiiet  told  us  the  cathedral  was  but 
h«lf  a  block  off,  and  we  should  have 
"m«  to  go  to  it.    No  one  stirred  but 
^J^lt    1  gave  the  fellow  a  few  sous, 
•^^  he  pointed  out  the  spot.    I  hurried 
^  ^t.    There  stood  the  magnificent  pile, 
"^•'^ellously  conspicuous  by  the  light 
w  the  moon.    I  looked  at  it  a  moment, 
•^^  Went   in— Catholic   churches   are 
^^^  closed,  you  know— I  walked  the 
^tire  length  of  the  cathedral,  through 
^trance,  nave   and    choir.     I   stood, 
^d  eaw  how  the  moonbeams,  falling  on 
zj*  painted   glass,  displayed   the  old 
"*iniinationB,  saw  about  me  pictures, 


and  chapels,  and  statues  of  saints,  and 
the  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  and  just 
then  heard  the  conductor's  horn  sound- 
ing for  departure. 

^  I  sprang  out  I  had  seen  enough. 
Do  you  think  I  would  exchange  that 
glimpse  for  a  whole  day  of  careflil  in- 
spection ?    No,  indeed." 

Any  one  who  had  listened  to  Pulsifer 
at  that  moment  would  have  given  full 
credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
a  romantic  young  fellow. 

"  So  through  life.  I  speak  of  enjoy- 
ments," continued  he.  "  We  should  sip, 
not  quaff;  delicately  touch,  not  handle. 
To  come  with  delight,  to  leave  with 
regret ;  to  feel  you  never  see  enough ; 
to  not  investigate^I  mean,  no  picking 
flowers  to  pieces  to  find  the  perfume — 
to  keep  always  a  reserve  force  and 
something  pcrpetusdly  before  you,  is 
the  secret  of  enjoyment.  Glimpses, 
glimpses." 

Castleton  smi}ed.  *'  I  half  suspect," 
he  said,  '^that  you  have  improvised  this 
whole  affair  out  of  a  not  very  necessary 
or  urgent  business.  I  shall  assuredly 
follow  your  suggestions  in  partaking  of 
the  entertainment,  since  you  are  my 
host." 

"  Good.  I  want  you  to  do  what  folks 
are  always  laughed  at  for  doing.  When 
you  are  in  London,  drive  around  two, 
or  three,  or  four  days  like  mad.  You 
must  scamper  to  Rome.  Your  most 
enthusiastic  glow  will  bo  when,  like 
Paul,  you  will  get  a  sight  of  it  from 
the  Three  Taverns.  You  might  almost 
afford  to  turn  back  at  that  moment,  but 
you  may  as  well  look  inside  St.  Peter's 
and  tread  the  Coliseum,  but  no  investi- 
gations, mark  me.  Quit  by  the  Appian 
Way,  and  think  over  your  classics.  After 
that,  look  at  the  Nile.  You  will  readily 
get  to  Cairo,  not  further  up,  though. 
Keep  on  the  go,  and  muster  all  the 
guide-books  that  can  be  had  into  your 
service.  Not  for  use  then,  but  when 
you  return.  Then  for  years  you  may 
have  a  charming  occupation,  in  reading 
up  on  where  you  have  been.  With  your 
glimpses  to  aid  your  imagination  and 
the  guide-books  to  help  you  to  locate 
your  fancies,  you  will  have  secured  the 
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true  charm,  the  very  aroma  of  travel.  I 
will  look  in  oa  you  about  nine  this 
evening.  And,  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion, we  will  say  nothing  about  this 
little  trip  till  you  are  off." 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  much 
opportunity/'  said  Castletop,  smiliug. 

*'  Ahem  1  you  know  what  I  mean,  no 
bidding  good-by,  &c.,  &c.  Not  worth 
the  trouble." 

^^  I  think  I  ought  to  run  in  and  see 
Du  Barry,  he  lodges  very  near  me." 

*'  As  you  like,  but " 

"  Miss  Digby,  you  were  going  to  say ; 
she  left  town  yesterday  for  a  week's 
absence. 

*'  How  exactly  he  knows  all  about  itj" 
said  Pulsifer,  musingly.  "  WelL  I  will 
not  keep  you  longer.  This  evening  at 
nine." 

Castleton  spent  an  hour  at  the  office 
to  put  certain  matters  in  shape.  Then 
he  started  on  his  walk  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  by  sheer  habit,  as  he 
came  to  Mrs.  Delaine's  house  he  stop- 
ped and  rang  the  bell.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  courtesy  required,  after  her  many 
attentions,  that  he  should  teU  her  he 
was  about  to  leave  town. 

He  passed  into  the  library,  no  one 
was  there,  he  turned  into  a  species  of 
boudoir  adjoining,  it  was  a  favorite 
place  where  Mrs.  Delaine  liked  to  sit. 
As  he  came  in,  her  musical  voice  greet- 
ed him. 

"  You  are  late." 

Very  simple  words,  but  interpreted 
they  meant  a  great  deal.  They  showed 
that  Castleton  came  so  often  and  so 
regularly  that  this  deviation  was  noted 
and  spoken  of,  spoken  of  familiarly, 
with  a  pretty  touch  of  reproach. 

She  was  seated  in  an  exquisite  little 
fancy  chair,  a  book  lay  upon  her  lap, 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  Oastleton,  her 
very  eyelids  were  suffused.  She  had 
never  before  permitted  herself  to  ex- 
hibit such  signs  of  intense  feeling.  She 
had  them  always  at  conmiand,  but  they 
had  been  kept  in  abeyance. 

Why  she  had  concluded  to  advance 
her  lines  on  that  particular  day,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  know  she  had  been 
an  hour  deciding  just  what  pose  to  as- 
sume. 


**You  are  late."  She  hel< 
hand  as  she  spoke;  a  beau 
very  white  hand,  with  fingen 
in  a  perfect  proportion,  witl 
of  any  sort,  just  the  simple,  fi 
and  blood  hand. 

Castleton  held  it  in  his  c 
moment,  and  made  no  reply, 
ho  hardly  knew  how.  Sud 
relations  seemed  to  have  ch 
ward  him.  How  young  she  lo 
moment,  how  innocent,  how  1 
trustful ! 

I  cannot  tell  what  would  1 
the  result  of  the  interview  h« 
ton's  head  not  been  full  of 
some  sort  of  denouement,  don 
it  is  evident  the  lady  had  be< 
ing  for  it.  As  it  was,  after  the 
pause,  the  spell  was  broken. 

"I  have  come  to  say  add 
going  away." 

She  turned  very  pale.  "  Wl 
mean  ? " 

"  I  sail  in  the  Scotia  to-mor 

"  With  whom  ? " 

"A  large  number  of  pass 
general,  with  no  one  in  partic 

"  Do  you  really  go  alone  ?  " 

She  was  still  mortally  pali 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

"  Why  not  ?  Don't  you  tt 
be  trusted  across  the  sea  ?  " 

'*  And  you  will  not  sit  dow: 

"  It  is  but  two  hours  sino< 
decided,  and  I  really  hai 
moment." 

He  sat  down,  nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  quietly  a 
seat  by  him  on  the  sofa.  Sh€ 
assumed  the  appearance  of  th 
interest.  *'  Tell  me  about  it, 
in  a  low,  intense  tone,  whic 
confidences  between  them* 

At  any  other  time  Castlef 
have  noticed  it,  but  his  thou 
on  the  voyage  and  on  nothing 

Mrs.  Delaine  sat  very  still 
in  a  timid,  child-like,  half- 
manner  to  his  brief  explanat: 
manner  was  partly  assumed, 
she  had  of  late  really  begun  t 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do  il 
What  will  become  of  those 
business  matters  ? " 
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Gastleton  could  not  help  laughing. 
"You  seem  to  forget  that  Mr.  Pnl- 
■fer  is  still  here." 

**No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  learned  to 
ntf  OB  jou  so  much  in  every  thing  that 
I  ctimot  bear  to  have  you  leave  me  even 
for  a  few  months." 

The  tears  were  starting.  She  put  her 
kndkerchief  to  her  eyes  in  the  prettiest 
Banner  possible. 

Cistleton  was  decidedly  embarrassed. 
A  more  experienced  man  would  have 
vnderstood  the  scene.    He  did  not. 

Mis.  Delaine  was  vexed  at  his  stupid- 
ity, and  piqued  by  it ;  but  she  could  do 
no  more  than  keep  her  beautiful  lace 
kercbief  to  her  face,  and  utter  a  pretty 
little  sob. 

Castleton  took  the  hand  which  was 
not  employed,  and  which  lay  innocent- 
ly near  him,  as  if  waiting  his  touch  (he 
was  really  sorry  for  her),  and  pressing 
it  Idndly,  he  said,  "  I  am  much  grieved 
that  you  feel  as  you  do.  You  know  I 
am  to  return  very  soon,  and  then  we 
will  totally  rout  your  enemies,  depend 
on  it   Qood-by." 

She  did  not  look  up  nor  change  posi- 
tion, except  to  raise  the  hand  which 
Cistleton  released,  so  that  her  face  and 
kerchief  were  now  buried  in  both 
hwids,  adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scene.  la  this  way  she  allowed  him  to 
leave  without  a  word.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  lady  kept  her  posture  for  a 
niinute  from  sheer  vexation. 

"  What  a  strange  man  1  frigid  as  ice  I 
^t  he  is  not  frigid,  I  know  he  is  not ; 
^  his  presence  would  not  tantalize 
®e  80.  I  am  glad  he  is  going  abroad. 
^«  will  learn  something.  And  when 
^«  mums,  ah- 


» 


Once  outside    the   house,   Castleton 

weatbed  more  freely ;  though  he  felt  as 

^  *  coil  had  in  some  way  been  thrown 

^'^und  him.     Hurrying  on,  he  came 

^here  Du  Barry  had  his  lodgings.    He 

^^ht  him  just  as  he  was  going  out  to 

*^  dinner,  and  told  his  errand  in  a  word. 

^U  Barry  was  astonished.   He  fancied 

^®  had  the  monopoly  of  Europe,  and 

*^^*^  was  his  old  friend  about  to  tres- 

I**^  on  his  territory. 


"  When  do  you  return  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  In  about  three  months.** 

"  Three  years,  you  mean." 

"  Three  months." 

"  Really,  Castleton,  for  three  months 
it  is  not  worth  your  while.  Trust  me 
for  that,  who  know  Europe." 

"I  dare  say,  but  I  have  decided. 
You  speak  too  late.  If  I  pass  through 
Nuremberg,  I  will  have  my  eye  out  for 
the  Commissioxmires  who  infested  your 
way  so  much."  ^ 

"  Nuremberg  I "  exclaimed  Du  Barry, 
suddenly  changing  color.  "Nurem- 
berg I  You  really  don't  expect  to  get 
to  Nuremberg  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  shall  be 
all  the  time  on  the  run ;  but  if  I  can 
spend  a  day  in  your  favorite  town,  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  for  our  auld  lang 
syne." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  which  would 
interest  you  there  for  a  day,  nothing ; 
besides,  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  route." 

"  That  is  why  I  should  like  it.  If  I 
do  go  there,  I  will  leave  your  card  with 
your  friends,  and  try  to  treat  the  com- 
missionaires as  you  did." 

"  I  would  not  recommend  the  Baier- 
ischer  Hof.  You  will  find  the  Wittels- 
bachcr  Hof,  near  the  jwst-ofBce,  much 
more  convenient." 

*'  Thanks.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
whether  I  go  there  or  not,  but  I  will 
not  forget." 

"  Let  me  put  the  name  of  the  hotel 
down  for  you." 

Castleton,  long  after,  had  reason  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Du  Barry  appeared 
particularly  anxious  when  he  spoke 
about  Nuremberg  and  of  the  hotel,  but 
at  the  time  he  thought  nothing  about 
it. 

He  said  "Good-by,"  and  the  visit 
was  over.  Neither  took  the  least  satis- 
faction in  it. 

When  Castleton  announced  at  home 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  next  day,  the 
doctor  gravely  proposed  to  give  him 
letters  to  Velpeau  and  Louis,  and  his 
mother  suggested  an  excellent  preven- 
tive for  sea-sickness.  To  Americans, 
unexpected  changes  are  such  a  matter 
of  course,  that  Castleton's  aimounce- 
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ment  produced  only  some  congratula- 
tory remarks  about  his  pleasant  yaca- 
tion,  and  a  few  directions  in  the  laun- 
dry, relating  to  the  young  gentleman's 
linen.  The  next  day  Castleton  was  on 
the  steamer,  tossed  up  and  down  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  personally  satis- 
factory, but  which  he  was  content  to 
make  the  best  of,  since  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  was  cut  off  from  all 
relations  and  associations  with  the 
world.  Outsid^of  the  ship  every  thing 
appeared  to  him  a  blank.  And  in  be- 
coming interested  in  what  was  immedi- 
ately around  him,  the  vessel,  the  crew, 
the  passengers,  and  the  element  they 
floated  on,  he  seemed  to  forget  he  ever 
had,  or  ever  felt  an  interest  in  any 
thing  else  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  sailing 
of  the  Scotia,  Pulsifer  met  Miss  Clara 
Digby  as  he  was  leaving  a  house  which 
she  was  about  to  enter.  The  two  were 
always  pleased  to  meet,  for  the  lawyer's 
remarks  were  fresh  and  entertaining, 
and  Clara's  replies  piquant  and  attrac- 
tive to  him.  On  this  occasion  Pulsifer 
did  not  exhibit  his  usual  disposition  to 
stop  for  a  brief  chat  with  his  fair  ene- 
my, as  he  used  to  call  her. 

"  A  very  charming  day,"  that  was  all 
he  said,  as  he  was  passing  down. 

"Very.  Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
what  sent  Mr.  Castleton  to  Europe  in 
such  a  hurry  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  went  in  a 
hurry  ? " 

"I  saw  him  just  as  I  was  leaving 
town,  only  two  days  before  he  sailed, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it." 

"  There  it  is  again.  Woman's  logic. 
Put  your  two  statements  together,  and 
tell  me  how  it  proves  he  did  go  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Because,"  retorted  Clara  with  pro- 
voking coolness, "  I  think  he  would  have 
told  me  had  he  known  he  was  going." 

"  Well,  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
time  to  look  into  it.  A  very  safe  young 
gentleman  I  have  for  a  law  partner, 
whose  relations  with  a  lady  are  such  that 
no  important  move  in  our  office  can  be 
kept  secret  from  her." 


*^  I  am  glad  you  have  dis) 
danger ;  forewarned,  foream 

"Have  you  no  further  q 
ask?" 

"  I  dare  say,  but  you  did 
my  first.  It  was  perhaps  a  1 
tinent.  I  withdraw  it.  Is  i 
with  the  rules  of  your  office 
how  long  Mr.  Castleton  is 
sent  ?  " 

"  Between  seven  and  ei^ 
replied  Pulsifer,  gravely. 

"  I  think  I  once  heard  yo 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  tn 
ed  Clara. 

"Then  you  will  appreciat 
of  my  observation.  Time  i 
by  events,  emotions,  experic 
tleton  will  stay  abroad  till 
as  much  and  learned  as  ma* 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  pe 
in  seven  or  eight  years." 

Clara  was  piqued.   She  kn 
referred  to  Du  Barry,  when  1 
seven  or  eight  years,  yet  si 
willing  to  show  what  with 
it  was  difficult  to  conceal. 

"I  am  glad  the  Sphinx  pe 
sort  of  explanation  to  cscap 
if  it  is  a  ridiculous  one." 

"  Wherein  ridiculous  ? " 

"  In  assuming  that  Mr.  C 
superior  to  every  body  else." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  ? " 

"  No." 

"Tell  me  frankly,  don't 
Castleton  superior  to  every  i 
tleman  of  your  acquaintance 

"  And  if  I  do  ?  "  defiantly 

"  Why  you  are  nearly  rigl 
out  that  one^  and  you  woal 
right." 

"Thank  you."  She  begs 
angry. 

"  You  won't  do  it,  though 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pulsifer,  I  do 
stand  you,"  with  much  haut< 

"  Nothing  so  beautiful  as  1 

"  What  do  you  mean,  si 
and  indignant. 

"  I  mean  to  say  this.  Miss 
])y.  You  are  carried  away, 
I  may  say,  by  an  unwort 
You  are  about  to  make  shi 
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B — total  shipwreck.  Be  wam- 
kc.  Good  morning." 
Id  lawyer  hurried  down  the 
id  walked  away,  muttering, 
off  my  mind.  It  won't  do  the 
d,  however." 

vas  in  a  towering  passion.  The 
of  the  man  was  insufferable. 
icd  she  had  a  brother  to  resent 
3ertinence.  The  next  time  she 
fiifer  she  cut  him  in  the  most 
manner. 

tter  was  right.    What  he  said 
io  any  good.  It  only  confirmed 
gby  more  firmly  in  her  feelings 
Ou  Barry, 
not  say  she  did  not  miss  the 

>  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  was  to 
lys  the  same  high-minded,  dis- 
d  friend.  But  if  she  did,  it  is 
the  sex  are  never  ready  to  give 
idmirer,  but  engross,  without 
oe,  all  who  will  worship  them, 
•rry  continued  his  devotions, 
m  too  wary  to  be  precipitate, 
3  Digby,  infatuated  if  she  were, 
to  be  won  by  a  cor/p. 

en  occurred  to  Du  Barry    to 

>  the  time  when  he  took  leave 
t  Scotenskopft,  but  he  reserved 
le  bit  of  machinery  for  some 
ing  occasion.     His  idea  was  to 

with  seriousness,  and  at  the 
time  to  avow  that  from  the 
>f  his  boyhood,  when  he  went 


into  exile,  up  to  that  very  minute,  his 
heart  had  remained  entirely  devoted  to 
her. 

An  observation  of  Clara's  one  day 
made  him  alter  his  course.  She  was 
ridiculing  a  desperate  love  affair  be- 
tween two  very  young  people — a  mere 
boy  and  girl — without  thinking  it 
might  well  apply  to  the  old  incident 
between  them. 

Du  Barry  joined  in.  "  The  Germans," 
he  said,  "  call  this  *  calf-love.'  I  have 
often  amused  myself,"  he  continued, 
in  the  most  careless  manner  possible, 
"thinking  of  my  grand  attempt  at 
leave-taking  when  a  mere  lad  I  came 
to  bid  you  good-by  before  sailing.  You 
have  forgotten  it,  I  dare  say.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  always  remember  it,  your  repulse 
was  so  up  to  the  mark.  You  could  not 
do  it  better  to-day,"  and  Du  Barry 
laughed  heartily. 

Clara  was  considerably  annoyed,  for 
she  had  laid  this  little  affair  up  as  one 
of  her  heart  treasures,  which  young 
ladies  keep  very  sacred ;  and  she  dis- 
liked to  have  it  profaned  by  such  an 
allusion.  She  felt  obliged  also  to  laugh, 
but  she  made  no  reply,  and  looked  very 
serious  the  rest  of  the  interview ;  and 
when  Du  Barry  went  away  she  torment- 
ed herself  with  the  idea  that  ho  really 
did  not  care  for  her. 

Du  Barry  was  certainly  victorious  on 
that  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MHS.   HOLT  MOTES  INTO  A   FASniOVABLC  QCAJITBS. 


house  in  Thirty-ninth  street, 
Madison  and  the  Fifth  Avc- 
s  finished  by  the  middle  of 
Mrs.  licit  had  been  engaged 
al  weeks  previous,  selecting  the 
J,  porcelain,  plate,  and  et  ceteras. 
thstanding  the  long  years  of 
I  and  poverty,  she  took  readily 
fik.  It  was  a  happy  sight  to  see 
J  woman,  dressed  still  in  black, 
ti  exquisite  taste,  driving  from 
shop,  to  accomplish  her  pleas- 
y.  She  encountered  a  good 
r  her  old   acquaintances,  who 


were  not  slow  to  recognize  her  changed 
fortunes.  She  had  already  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  two  or  three  ot  her 
most  intimate  school  friends,  and  when 
the  house  was  furnished,  and  she  had 
moved  in  it,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  cards  that  accumulated  on 
her  table.  Still  the  widow  Holt  did  not 
forget  the  days  of  her  adversity.  She 
would  have  preferred  a  more  retired,  a 
less  ostentatious  life ;  but  to  please  her 
son  I  think  she  would  have  undertaken 
almost  any  thing,  hardly  excepting  the 
round  dances. 
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The  oKl  gentleman  over  the  way 
appeared  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  what  was  going  on.  He  inquired  of 
his  man  the  name  of  the  new  comers, 
and  was  told  it  was  Holt.  It  did  n*t, 
in  this  connection,  even  raise  a  thought 
of  his  niece,  whom  he  had  for  years 
utterly  lost  sight  of.  But  when,  one 
day,  he  met  Mrs.  Holt  point  blank  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  she  had  throv/n 
aside  her  veil,  and  with  the  freedom  of 
age  had  stared  curiously  at  her,  ho  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  his  niece.  He  went  home  in 
a  brown  study.  He  began  to  catechise 
Thomas.  *'  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  our  neighbors  opposite  ?  " 

Now  gossip  flies  fast,  and  our  servants 
arc  apt  to  know  much  more  than  we  do 
ourselves.  Thomas,  long  since,  was  in 
possession  of  the  whole  story ;  Mr. 
Dezing's  coachman  had  told  him  the 
very  romantic  history.  It  had  been  told 
the  coachman  in  the  most  sentimental 
style  by  his  mistress'  lady's-maid,  who 
had  the  story  from  Mrs.  Dezing  herself. 
That  lady  wa^  very  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Holt  when  she  was  Gertrude  Lansing, 
and  hail  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
love  alfair  with  the  artist,  and  was  in 
raptures  to  hear  of  ht-r  rcL^stablished 
fortunes.  You  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  tale  was  not  told  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Lansing,  the  uncle,  and  that 
it  lost  nothing  in  the  transmission  from 
one  servant  to  another. 

When,  therefore,  Thomas  was  directed 
to  ascertain  something  about  the  new 
comers,  the  occupation  was  that  of  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle.  But  he  be- 
trayed no  knowledge  of  the  subject  till 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, still  pestered  by  the  resemblance 
which  continued  to  haunt  him  (I  don't 
wonder  it  did  haunt  him,  for  his  wife 
was  an  invalid  and  ho  was  childless, 
and  it  made  him  recall  Qertrude's  hap-< 
py,  innocent  face).  I  say,  when  aroused 
by  this,  he  again  put  some  question  to 
his  man,  the  latter  looked  queer  and 
Imitated,  and  finally  ventured  to  speak. 

**  I  did  hear,  sir,  but  folks  do  talk 
ige,  you  know,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
and  hiB  mother  be  some  relations  to 


you,  sir,  that  is  to  say,  sir,  used  to  ht, 
sir,  a  great  many  years  ago,  sir,  bat  in 
course,  sir,  you  would  best  know  about 
that  yourself,  sir." 

*' Relations?  what  sort  of  relatiooi? 
Tell  me  just  what  you  heard,  Thomi&" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  will  excuse  me,  sir, 
but  I  did  hear  how  that  the  ladj,  tint 
is  Mi's.  Holt,  sir,  had  been  formerly,  I 
mean  very  many  years  ago,  sir,  certainly 
by  no  means  now,  sir,  leastwise  not  of 
late  years,  sir " 

"  Out  with  it.  What  the  d-l  ue 
you  hanging  back  about,  twisting  joar- 
sclf  into  a  double  ampersand  ! " 

Thomas  looked  frightened. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  what  it  is  ?  Do 
you  think  I  care  for  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  neighborhood  ? " 

"In  course  not,  sir,  that  is  why  I 
never  spoke  about  it,  sir,  but  I  will  in- 
quire, since  you  tell  me  to,  sir." 

"  Inquire  !  Why,  you  have  the  whole 
story  at  your  tongue's  end.  What  the 
d — ^1  is  the  matter  with  you?  Pro- 
ceed ! " 

'*  It  is  nothing  at  all,  sir.  Tliey  only 
say  the  lady  used  to  be  your  niece,  sir, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  sir." 

"  Used  to  be  1  I  should  like  to  kno^t 
if  she  used  to  be  my  niece,  what  she  ^ 
now. 


»» 


"I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replies 
Thomas  demurely. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thomas,  otkx^ 
jjcople  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  mc»^ 
about  my  family  affairs  than  I  kno'' 
myself,  and  I  advise  you,  for  the  futax^ 
to  be  careful  how  you  listen  totli.« 
nonsense." 

With  this  reprimand,  Thomas  *^^' 
dismissed ;  but  the  old  man  was  "*"* 
easy. 

That  night  he  woke  up,  and  thoi^l^ 
how  happy  it  would  be  if  such  a  s\v^ 
looking  little  lady,  as  he  saw  oppo^^ 
formed  a  part  of  his  family.  And 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  he  ^ 
made  a  mistake. 

lie  would  not  have  thoui^ht  so  J  ^ 
ho  been  told  his  niece  continued 
struggle  with  destitution,  or  had  (L^ 
in  the  struggle.      There  would    h^ 
been  no  repentance  then.    But  to    ^ 
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^  into  the  world  liis  equal  in 
0  attractive,  and  with  so  many 
?hy,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
ady  to  acknowledge  his  error. 
to  sleep  again,  cogitating 
ould  bring  about  a  rcconcilia- 

QS  he  formed  a  very  simple 

0  effect  his  object.  He  ob- 
hat  Holt  invariably  walked 
le  managed,  therefore,  to  put 
D  his  way  one  afternoon,  as  he 
ng  along  the  Avenue. 

.  evening,  sir,"  he  said  blandly. 

3dded. 

ik,  young  gentleman,  we  ought 

each  other." 

iras  no  reply. 

1  think  you  and  I  ought  to  be 
jd." 

on?" 

1  quite  sure  now  you  don't 
y  name," — very  good-natured 
deal. 

opped  short,  and  looked  fixed- 
old  gentleman,  who  also  stop- 
know  it,  though,"  he  replied, 


"  But  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  for 
all  that," — a  little  triumphantly. 

Holt  again  turned  on  the  questioner. 
"  I  know  you,"  he  said,  "  for  a  bad, 
selfish  old  man,  who  treated  with  a 
refined  cruelty  a  young,  tender  girl, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  you  father. 
Don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  igno- 
rant I  hav«  kept  watch  of  you  all  my 
life,  waiting  for  just  this  moment.  Go 
your  way.  Do  not  dare  speak  to  me 
again,  else  I  shall  be  tempted  not  to 
regard  your  gray  hairs." 

Without  waiting  for  reply,  or  further 
demonstration,  Holt  strode  rapidly 
across  the  street,  his  face  working  with 
rage,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  long 
arms  swinging  to  and  fro  defiantly. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Lansing 
could  recover  sufficient  self-possession 
to  proceed.  He  stood  looking  after 
Holt  as  the  latter  walked  furiously  on, 
and  exclaimed  several  times,  "  God 
bless  me."  Thomas,  who  had  witnessed 
the  whole  scene  from  the  comer,  as  he 
was  returning  from  an  errand,  related 
to  Mr.  Dezing's  coachman,  that  when 
his  master  came  home  that  day,  he  was 
"  completely  flabbergasted  ! " 


CHAPTER   VII. 
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/LM  Holt  came  and  went  to 
V  house  as  he  formerly  came 
;  to  their  rooms  in  the  Sixth 

He  avoided  the  acquaintance 
la  mother's  visitors,  while   he 

greatest  pains  to  provide  for 
eption,  and  appeared  to  glory 
ccess  of  his  plan  to  restore  her 
f.  Ilis  mother  knew  this,  and 
attempt  to  interfere  with  his 
He  occupied  a  back  room  in 
r  story  of  the  house,  where  was 

single  iron  bedstead,  covered 
iard  mattrass.  Two  or  three 
'  articles  made  up  the  fumi- 
3re  he  slept,  and  here,  with  the 
happened  to  be  engaged  with, 
1  go  and  spend  the  time,  if 
s  company  in  the  house  ;  when 
1  left,  he  would  descend  to  a 
ing  room,  his  mother's  favorite 


resort,  and  remain  there.  No  matter 
what  he  was  doing,  he  preferred  always 
to  be  near  her.    And  so  time  passed. 

One  grievance  filled  the  widow's  souL 
It  was  William's  unbelief.  She  dared 
call  it  by  no  other  name.  He  never 
attended  churqh.  He  shrank  from  any 
allusion  to  religious  subjects,  and  a 
sneer  was  on  his  face  at  the  mention  of 
a  clergyman. 

In  their  period  of  unrelenting  pover- 
tv,  Mrs.  Holt  forbore  to  remonstrate 
with  her  son.  But  when  his  fo]<tunes 
had  changed,  and  wealth  flowed  in  (m 
them,  she  could  no  longer  postpone 
what  seemed  to  her  an  imperative  duty. 

One  evening,  therefore,  as  they  were 
sitting  together,  she  approached  'the 
subject. 

*'  William,  do  you  never  intend  to 
to  church  ? " 


To-djlt:  a  Bomahoi. 


QiendB,"  said  the  minister, 
lie  all  the  time  trying  to  make 
iwer  for  good  deeds.  As  I 
1  told  you,  there  is  no  virtue 
form,  there  is  no  piety  in  the 
)f  coming  to  church.  I  don't 
\  rarious  motiyes  which  may 
L  here  to-day;  but  the  great 
8  what  fruit  do  you  produce 
•days?  Answer  me  that  I 
nd  Sundays.  It  is  the  six 
he  week  I  ask  you  about,  and 
e  ipent  in  a  perpetual  selfish 
loat  a  thought  of  doing  some 
yon  belieye  you  will  be  any 
r  for  coming  here  on  the  Sab- 
I  I  doubt  it.  It  only  goes  to 
r  hypocrisy.  It  is  as  much  as 
ffill  pay  up  for  six  days'  ser- 
he  devil  by  putting  on  my 
Mt  for  a  few  hours,  and  cry< 
ijLord.' 

•  •  •  • 

over  the  world,  and  apply 
da,  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
,'  fruits  which  bear  from  day 
1  year  to  year  not  a  single  last 
,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
A  man,  after  a  long  life  of 
luisition,  with*  no  generous 
even,  but  always  having  the 
;,  namely,  how  to  get  the  best 
^in,  or  an  *  operation,'  when 
t  is  time  to  leave  this  world, 
ows  he  cannot  use  his  capital 
id  to  come,  I  say  such  a  man 
OS  philanthropist,  and  gives 
re  and  gives  it  there,  and  his 
tears  in  the  newspapers,  and 
ts  are  raised  for  him,  and  he 
n  to  the  grave  with  great 
on. 

irhat  would  our  Lord  say  to 
an.  He  would  say,  *  Friend, 
no  right  to  amass  all  that 


wealth.  Yon  are  now  three  scoxe  and 
ten,  and  during  the  fifty  yean  in  which 
you  have  been  getting  it  together  you 
have  neglected  my  work,  you  have 
done  and  permitted  much  evil  all  those 
fifty  years,  and  have  become,  by  reason 
of  these  great  posaesaiona  purse-proud, 
vain,  and  selfish,  and  now,  aa  you  are 
about  to  die,  yon  seek  still  to  aggrandize 
yourself  by  giving  away  what  no  longer 
belongs  to  yon." 

.  •  .  •  a 

^  Ah,  brethren,  do  not  put  off  your 
good  performances  till  fear  of  the  judg« 
ment  uigeayou.  Let  your  daily  lives 
overfiow  with  kindness  to  one  another. 
Then  we  ahall  have  the  true  heaven 
upon  earth.  Seek  not  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  If  yon  are  prospered,  distribute 
as  you  go  along.  It  la  by  the  personal 
effort  of  every  human  being  to  be  good, 
and  not  by  preaching  that  the  world  is 
to  be  reformed.  A  great  preacher,  or  a 
great  lecturer,  or  a  great  moral  essayist 
cannot  do  half  the  good  that  one  sin- 
cere disciple  of  Christ  does  who  lives 
according  to  the  law  of  love." 

•  ■  .  .  • 

Holt  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  he  had  been  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  that  it  was  already  at  an  end. 
He  stopped,  curious  to  look  at  the 
preacher  as  he  passed  out,  but  he  could 
discern  no  mark  of  consciousness  or 
selfnsufficiency  in  his  bearing. 

He  turned  away  as  if  disappointed 
with  the  scrutiny.  He  had  calculated 
on  discovering  something  in  the  preach- 
er's face  which  should  not  accord  with 
what  he  had  been  saying,  possibly 
which  might  give  the  lie  to  it. 

He  walked  home  slowly  with  his  long 
arms  thrown  behind  him.  The  next 
Sunday  he  went  to  hear  the  same  man 
again. 
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re  ever  taken  to  obviate  any 
I  need  of  this  kind.  The  poli- 
)  governors  seems  to  have  been 
or,  Micawber-like,  until  at  last 
Iminated  in  this  tearing-down 
rhich  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
to  those  who  vainly  imagined 
Hospital  had  grown  into  one 
»est  possible  locations  for  its 

the  city  of  Paris  removes  the 
eUj  for  reasons  that  do  not  at 
r  to  our  magnificent  old  hos- 
rroundcd  as  it  was  by  green 
every  side,  a  new  one  is  erected 
xy  centre  of  the  city  on  a  beau- 
nd,  and  on  land  most  valuable 
r  purposes ;  but  the  governors 
few  York  Hospital  tear  their 
B  down,  to  allow  the  Board  of 
I  and  Correction  to  replace  it 
dving  ward,  which  will  be  the 
pital  in  the  lower  and  middle 
\he  city.  But  we  cannot  dwell 
1  this  theme,  and  we  must  leave 
«t  of  the  removal,  or  rather  of 
lilation  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
th  the  final  remark  that  many 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
n  that,  cruel  to  those  who  have 
to  expect  that  the  civilization 
inlands  the  sacrifice  of  health 
,  yea,  even  of  life  in  its  service, 
lish  an  asylum  in  the  place 
is  needed,  for  the  amelioration 
^oes.  But,  old  building,  hail  I 
veil  I  and  now  for  thy  epitaph, 
larter  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
as     granted    in     1770,    when 

ni.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
ritain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
jfender  of  the  Faith,  sent  greet- 
is  loving  subjects,  Peter  Mid- 
iamuel  Bard,  and  John  Jones, 
18,  by  their  humble  petition 
I  unto  our  trusty  and  well-l>e- 
dwallader  Golden,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
ovemor,  and  granted  a  charter 
society  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
Tew  York,  in  America."  Among 
»  to  whom  this  trust  was  con- 
esides  the  officials  of  the  city, 
ly  that  are  still  familiar  and 
^ew  York.    How  Knickerbock- 


er-like they  sound  I  Watts,  Do  Lancey, 
Livingston,  Duane,  Lispenard,  Bayard, 
Rutherford,  Golden,  Van  Gortlandt, 
Morris,  Bogert,  Glarkson,  Beekman, 
Provoost,  Duryea,  Stuyvesant,  Ver- 
planck,  Roosevelt,  De  Peyster,  Rutgers, 

Le  Roy,  Du  Bois,  and  Buchanan.  These 
were  the  honored  men  of  New  York, 
who  just  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
undertook  the  work  of  founding  the 
New  York  Hospital.  What  a  pity  that 
the  present  governors  did  not  wait  at 
least  till  the  cycle  was  complete,  before 
beginning  their  work  of  destruction! 
A  proper  poetic  sense,  would  have  con- 
strained them  to  wait  another  year, 
when  they  might  have  celebrated  the 
centenary  by  putting  the  axe  to  those 
old  trees,  planted  by  their  forefathers  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  might  be  left 
until  the  Father  of  Nature  should  cause 
them  to  die. 

The  twenty-six  governors  held  their 
first  meeting  on  the  28th  of  July,  1771. 
Gonsiderable  contributions  were  made 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  John  Fo- 
thergill  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  emi- 
nent physicians  in  London,  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  other 
places  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1772,  the 
Legislature  granted  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  1773 
five  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  of 
Mrs.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Rutgers,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  27th  of 
July  of  the  same  year.  On  February 
28,  1775,  when  the  building  was  almost 
completed,  it  was  nearly  consumed  by 
fire.  The  war  of  Independence  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  edifice,  but  it 
was  used  during  the  war  for  barracks, 
and  occasionally  as  an  hospital.  It 
was  not  until  January  3,  1791,  that 
the  house  was  in  a  proper  condition 
to  receive  patients.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  existence  of  the 
hospital  begins.  The  building  thus 
erected  was  the  one  fronting  the  main 
entrance  on  Broadway.  Some  addi- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  in 
it,  however,  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
known  as  the  Main  Building.  In  it 
were  the  apothecary's  shop,  the  oflSoe^ 
the  dining-room^  and  tli0  gcffmrnat^ 
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roomf^,  where  met  the  various  commit- 
tees. In  ite  amphitheatre  were  achieved 
the  surgical  triumphs  of  Wright  Post, 
Kearney  Rodgers,  Valentine  Mott,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  names  which 
have  made  the  surgery  of  our  counti7 
rc8i)ecte(l  throughout  the  world.  The 
south  building  on  Duane  street  was 
erected  in  1853,  replacing  one  that  was 
erected  in  1806.  This  noble  building 
was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  hos- 
pital architecture.  The  north  building 
on  Worth  street  was  erected  in  1841. 
The  main  and  north  hospitals  are  now 
torn  down,  while  the  south  is  to  be  left 
cooped  up  by  a  solid  block  of  ware- 
houses, with  noisy  streets  on  every 
side.  It  certainly  will  not  be  an  hos- 
pital when  thus  situated.  Pest  Uouso 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

We  cannot  imagine  why  all  the  build- 
ings were  not  torn  down  at  once.  "  If 
it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Bloom- 
ingdalc  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  the 
borders  of  the  Central  Park,  is  also  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Society  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.  It  does  not,  however, 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
give  any  more  tlian  this  passing  notice 
of  that  excellent  asylum,  which  is  about 
to  be  removed  to  White  Plains. 

Since  1829,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  patients  have  been  treated  in 
this  hospital,  of  whom  more  than  sev- 
enty thousand  have  been  cured,  while 
ten  thousand  have  died.  More  than 
nine  thousand  were  relieved.  The  re- 
mainder were  discharged  at  their  own 
request,  or  eloped.  There  are  no  pub- 
lished records  prior  to  1829.  In  the 
year  1868,  two  hundred  more  patients 
were  treated  than  in  1867. 

There  is  a  valuable  library  of  more 
than  eight  thousand  volumes,  relating 
to  medical  science,  connected  with  the 
hospital.  Just  one  word  more  about 
the  destruction  of  this  hospital  and  we 
pass  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  inner 
life  in  such  an  institution,  as  seen  by  a 
member  of  the  resident  medical  staff. 

As  the  writer  was  lately  passing  the 
remains  of  the  old  building  in  a  Broad- 


way stage,  a  young  lady  sitt 
him,  on  seeing  the  ruins, — ^thc  ^ 
were  just  pulling  the  ivy  from 
wall,— exclaimed,  "That is  the 
those  horrid  doctors ;  they  oug 
strung  up."  Now  this  cxpressit 
a  fair  type  of  what  is  generally 
by  the  people  of  our  city  and 
who  do  not  have  accurate  inf< 
as  to  just  how  much  the  doctor 
do  with  the  management  of  si 
pitals.  The  fact  is  that  the  F 
and  Surgeons  of  the  New  Y( 
pital  have  no  duties  in  connect 
the  institution,  except  the 
the  sick.  There  is  not  a  phy; 
the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is  i 
this  Board  confers  with  the  ph 
and  asks  advice  as  to  the  ca 
institution ;  but  so  far  as  is  a 
the  two  reports  before  refer;  ed 
giving  a  great  deal  of  deferenc 
opinions  of  medical  men  w 
some  seventy  years  ago,  they 
attention  to  the  advice  of  tt 
board ;  at  any  rate,  to  the  gi 
and  not  to  the  "  horrid  doctors 
be  ascribed  the  blame  or  awai 
credit  of  the  tearing  down. 

This  hospital  would  not  hav 
existence,  without  the  efforts 
physicians,  Doctors  Bard,  Joi 
Middleton,  who  founded  it. 
not  have  been  sustained  if  tl 
of  the  long  line  of  physicians 
geons  who  visited  the  sick  w 
walls  had  not  been  gratuitous] 
and  yet  medical  men  have  not 
pated  in  its  management. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  in  the 
care  and  success  of  such  hospi 
have  depended  on  the  want  of 
tion  between  tlie  medical  staff 
directors.   We  believe  it  to  be 
error  in  the  management  of  su 
tutions  that  the  doctors  are 
from  their  full  share  in  the 
ship.    The  best  hosjiitals  we  1 
had  in  this  countrv,  were  tfa 
were    exclusively    c<mtrolled 
medical  officers  of  the  Unite 
Army.    We  disclaim  any  idea, 
in  this  article  of  speaking  by 
thority  of  the  medical  staff  of 
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We  merely  know  that  the  de- 
1  has  been  undertaken  inde- 
Jy  of  them,  and  that  the  finan- 
general  management  is  in  no 
ared  in  by  them, 
ig  the  names  of  those  who  have 
ibis  hospital,  we  find  some  that 
iuch  more  than  a  New  York 
.on:  Wright  Post,  Samuel  L. 
I,  Dayid  Hosack,  AJexander  H. 
,  Valentine  Mott,  John  C.  Cheese- 
Keamy  Rodgers,  Joseph  Mather 
These  were  honored  names 
lont  the  land,  and  their  succcs- 
io  are  watching  the  throes  of 
ion,  haye  quite  sustained  the 
of  the  medical  and  surgical 


ft  common  mistake  to  suppose 
I  hospital  is  a  gloomy  place. 
WEB  not  a  common  idea  among 
ellen  of  the  old  pile,  sad  as  were 
if  the  scenes  that  there  tran&- 

ffttients  lay  in  cheerful  wards, 
5  with  each  other,  they  were 
I  by  the  whitest  of  bed-spreads, 
landed  by  cheerful  nurses;  the 
f  them  had  better  food  than 
er  had  before  in  their  lives,  and, 

better  still,  the  great  majority 
etting  well.  Some  of  them,  I 
e,  reliBhed  so  simple  an  injury 
»ken  leg,  as  an  excuse  for  a  good 
a.  There  is  a  story  told  that  a 
tio  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
equence  of  having  been  bitten 
ittlesnake,  and  who,  in  accord- 
th  the  then  idea  of  proper  treat- 
ras  kept  constantly  plied  with 

remarked,  on  paying  his  bill 
og  out,  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
t  hotel  he  was  ever  in,  since  he 

the  liquor  he  could  wish,  and 
ink  for  two  weeks,  all  for  the 
im  of  ten  dollars. 
nurses  were  not  unhappy,  cer- 
lot  the  females.  They  grew  fat 
ty  in  the  service,  as  the  result 
r  good  living  and  ample  oppor- 
.  for  gossip.  Some  of  them  served 
pital  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
nuioned  off  with  the  dignity  of 
i  to  themselves,  and  nothing  to 


do.  How  some  of  them  used  to  make 
the  medical  students  stand  around! 
Tradition  says,  that  years  ago  one  of 
them  applied  a  strap  vigorously  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  luckless  wight,  whO)  in 
his  anxiety  to  hear  the  clinical  lecture, 
leaned  upon  and  rumpled  one  of  her 
best  made  beds,  on  which  castigation 
thp  grave  attending  surgeon  smiled  ap- 
provingly. The  Superintendent,  cej*- 
tainly,  was  not  miserable,  for  he  was  an 
autocrat  of  the  first  water,  and  on  the 
most  confidential  relations  with  the 
governors.  There  was  one  person  about 
the  institution  who '  may  have  been 
imhuppy,  that  is  *'  the  man  at  the 
gate."  He  certainly  had  enough  care 
to  make  him  so.  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  three  o^clock,  the  gates  were 
open  to  all  who  had  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital. They  began  to  gather  about 
noon,  and  sometimes  in  such  force  as  to 
make  the  gate-house  look  as  if  it  were 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Before  these  visit- 
ors entered,  they  were  obliged  to  yield 
up  all  surreptitiously  introduced  cognac, 
and  whisky,  apple-jack,  cider,  cigars, 
oranges,  and  peanuts,  with  which  crea- 
ture comforts  they  intended  to  solace 
the  tedious  hours  of  their  suffering 
friends.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to 
look  in  upon  the  gate-house  after  such 
a  foray,  upon  the  first-class  grocery  es- 
tablishment which  had  been  set  up 
from  the  pockets  and  skirts  of  anxious 
visitors.  On  other  days  than  those 
mentioned,  only  the  friends  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, of  the  Home  Staff,  medi- 
cal students,  high  officials,  or  those  who 
had  special  passes  from  the  doctors 
were  allowed  to  enter.  It  was  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  pass,  by  those  who  fulfill- 
ed none  of  these  requirements.  Distin- 
guished gentlemen,  claiming  all  sorts  of 
relationship  with  all  sorts  of  dignita- 
ries, from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
down  to  the  keeper  of  the  City  Hall 
would  daily  apply  for  admission,  but 
"  John  "  was  inexorable. '  Occasionally, 
indeed,  he  had  been  humbugged  so 
often,  "  the  man  at  the  gate  "  denied 
admission  to  really  distinguished  stran- 
gers or  citizens,  whom  curiosity  had  led 
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up  tlio  broad  walk  between  tlie  old 
trees  to  the  gate-house,  which  prevented 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  famous  old 
place. 

John's  contentions  and  watching  were 
finally  ended  by  his  death,  and  since 
then  the  name  of  "  the  men  at  the 
gate  "  has  lost  all  its  force. 

The  doctorj?,  we  mean  the  house-doc- 
tors, were  not  unhappy ;  nine  of  them, 
solemn  young  men,  so  young  in  appear- 
ance that  we  remember  that  many  an 
indignant  patient,  on  seeing  his  medical 
attendant,  would  vow  that  "  none  of 
them  ^ere  assistants  should  ever  practise 
on  him." 

It  should  be  known  that  what  are 
called  the  attending  physicians  or  sur- 
geons arc  eminent  practitioners  in  the 
busy  city  about,  who  visit  the  hospital 
daily,  give  the  clinical  lectures,  perform 
the  great  operations,  and  direct  the 
treatment  of  the  serious  cases.  The 
"young  doctors,"  as  the  patients  call 
them,  who  arc  the  resident  staff,  are 
divided  into  three  grades,  those  of  each 
grade  serving  a  term  of  eight  months. 
All  of  these  young  men,  however,  are 
graduates  in  medicine,  having  spent 
three  years  in  its  study  before  being 
admitted,  and  then  only  after  a  success- 
ful competitive  examination.  In  the 
first  eight  months  the  "junior  walker," 
as  he  is  called,  has  no  responsibility, 
but  he  receives  his  orders  from  the 
house-surgeon  or  physician,  according 
as  he  is  on  the  medical  or  "  surgical 
side."  He  dresses  wounds,  bandages 
limbs,  cups,  copies  cases  into  a  note- 
book, lunches  every  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  hospital,  but  goes  home  at  night. 

The  senior  walker  dresses  fractures, 
writes  the  histoiy  of  cases  as  he  takes  it 
from  the  patient's  lips,  which  the  junior 
copies,  while  the  house-surgeon,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  lives  in  the 
hospital,  has  the  general  supervision  of 
all  the  patients,  subject,  as  before  in- 
dicated, to  the  direction  of  the  attend- 
ing physician,  or  "head  doctor."  He 
ofken,  however,  has  to  act,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  requiring  considerable  ex- 
perience and  skill,  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed in  the  previous  sixteen  months  of 


pupilage.  It  will  thus  be  8€ 
every  precaution  was  taken  by 
laws  of  the  hospital,  to  secun 
and  skillful  attention  of  tl 
There  were  three  sets  of  these 
two  on  the  surgical  and  one 
medical  side,  to  care  for  aboi 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sick. 

Let  us  now  go  through  with  i 
passed  by  a  house  physician  o: 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  E 
We  may  suppose  that  the  young 
man  has  breakfasted  in  the  ] 
dining-room,  from  whence  he  h 
into  the  office,  whose  windows  1 
upon  Broadway,  where  the  clerl 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  ha 
ed  him  both  with  the  odor  ol 
grant  Havana,  and  with  some  ve 
told  stories  of  the  ancient  rcffim 
New  York  was  so  small  that 
good  fellows  knew  each  other ;  a 
he  has  looked  out  and  seen  his 
sistants  coming  up  the  walk  fire 
uptown  boarding-house,  or  hon 
then  buckles  on  his  armor,  or,  i 
English,  he  seizes  his  case  of 
ments,  and  with  the  senior  anc 
walker  at  his  side,  he  starts 
rounds.  The  Emperor  of  Rus 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  or  our  late  Pr 
Andrew  Johnson,  never  felt  mor 
ly  the  weight  of  supremo  pow 
did  the  house-surgeon,  or  phyai 
the  New  York  Hosj)ital,  as  '. 
about  to  pass  into  a  realm  ove 
he  was  the  undisputed  master. 

How  the  doors  fly  open  !  0 
nurses  greet  him,  towel  in  hand, 
passes  from  bed  to  bed. 

"  Well,  John,  how  do  you  £ 
morning  ?  Nurse  !  what  sor 
night  did  the  man  pass  ?  Whai 
eat  for  breakfast?"  and  at  tl 
time  feeling  his  pulse,  putting  hi 
on  his  face  to  note  the  temi>en 
the  body,  while  the  senior  wi 
making  rapid  notes ;  these  are  t 
tions,  and  this  is  the  manner  i: 
our  young  doctor  attends  his  ] 
No  nonsense,  no  fuss,  no  haste,  b 
sympathetic  questions  and  gent' 
pulations. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  stab,  or  pe 
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limb,  or,  if  it  be  the  house-phy- 
I  case  of  rbeamatisin  or  fever, 
at  the  head  of  the  patient^s  lit- 
bed  tells  what  diet  he  is  hav- 
at  stimulant,  if  any,  he  is  tak- 
1  the  doctor  adds  a  beefsteak  or 
I  Boup,  or  takes  off  a  bottle  of 
or  in  his  own  way  continues  or 
3  the  treatment.  If  he  prescribes 
dicine,  he  writes  the  prescription 
aote-book,  which  goes  to  the 
sary's  after  he  has  left  the  ward. 
OS  he  goes  through  the  seven  or 
irards  under  his  charge,  seeing 
itient  personally,  paying  due  re- 
)  Ibe  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
iitering  praise  or  rebuke  to  the 
idfising  with  his  assistants  about 
wing  of  the  injuries,  noting  in 
id  the  cases  to  which  he  will  ask 
rticnlAr  attention  of  the  attend- 
rgeon  when  he  comes  at  noon, 
bout  11  o'clock,  when  his  round 
lied.  Then  the  work  of  the  se- 
nd junior  walker  begins.  They 
the  house-surgeon,  but  in  a  much 
«moniou3  manner,  and  carry  out 
actions  as  to  bandaging  wounds, 
g  fractures,  and  so  on. 
house-doctor  has  gone  back  to 
m,  where  he  receives  calls  of  va- 
inds,  now  from  a  patient  whom 

ordered  to  go  out,  and  who 
lis  board  signed,  the  one  which 

the  head  of  his  bed,  with  his 
late  of  entry,  and  his  disease. 
;  the  doctor  writes  "  D.  C,"  that 
barged  cured,  or,  "  D.  R,"  dis- 
i  relieved,  or  perhaps  it  is 
t  to  him  by  the  nurse,  who  says 
s  owner  was  out  on  pass  yester- 
.d  failed  to  come  back,  and  then 
i"  is  written,  or  perhaps  he  is 
I  to  write  "  died." 
lay  be  a  policeman  who  calls, 
le  compliments  of  Judge  Finni- 

the  Police  Court,  who  wishes 
aire  how  that  man  is  who  was 
it  in  the  night  ward  stabbed,  last 
Dr  (if  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
limteer  fire  companies)  who  was 
er  the  head  with  a  speaking 
a.  The  Judge  desires  to  know 
in^s  condition,  in  order  to  bail  the 
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assail&nt,  if  the  wound  be  not  danger- 
ous. Perhaps  the  caller  is  the  Coroner ; 
he  asks  when  the  doctor  will  be  ready 
to  make  that  post  mortem^  the  technical 
name  for  an  examination  of  a  dead 
body  ;  or  it  is  a  nurse,  who  says  that 
Hans  Breitman,  in  ward  6,  demands  a;n 
extra  beer  to-day,  which  he  claims  was 
ordered  for  him,  but  which  the  nurse 
cannot  make  out.  Hans  was  probably 
right,  being  the  more  interested  of  the 
two.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  senior  walker, 
who  requests  his  chief  to  come  and 
look  at  Mulligan's  fracture,  now  that  it 
is  undressed.  It  may  be  "  Aunty,"  an 
old  colored  nurse.  Here  we  must  pause 
an  instant.  *^  Aunty,"  as  black  as  any 
black  could  be,  dear  old  Aunty,  the 
doctors'  pet,  who  died  in  the  service  of 
the  hospital,  after  many  years  of  faith- 
ful work, — no  history  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  mention  her.  An  ardent  abolition- 
ist, she  was  yet  particularly  sweet  on 
any  Southerner,  who  might  chance  to 
be  a  house  doctor,  lest  she  should  hurt 
his  feelings  by  the  obtrusion  of  her 
peculiar  and  obnoxious  sentiments. 
Aunty  nursed  one  doctor  through  the 
small-pox,  another  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  one  to  be  carefully  tended 
and  humored.  Her  services  were  mani- 
fold. She  mended  the  doctor's  cl  thes, 
she  lent  him  money,  and  sold  him 
pickles  and  blackberry  brandy.  In  the 
little  cubby-hole  off  the  ward,  over 
which  she  presided,  was  a  grotesque 
collection  of  chinaware,  a  daguerreo- 
type gallery  of  the  various  doctors,  and 
a  full  length  picture  of  John  Browri^ 
who  became  one  of  her  patron  saints 
after  the  affair  at  Harper's  Perry.  Aunty 
was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  calmly 
passed  to  her  rest  a  few  years  ago.  At 
her  funeral  at  St.  Peter's  church,  amid 
the  throng  of  her  own  race,  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  old  lady,  were  to  be  seen 
many  of  the  governors,  and  officers  of 
the  institution  which  she  had  served 
so  long  and  well. 

Now  comes  a  visitor  in  the  shape  of 
some  particular  friend  of  some  poor  fel- 
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low  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  wants  to 
know  what  the  doctor  rea%  thinks  of 
his  case ;  or  perhaps  it  is  "  Old  Jim- 
my," the  man  at  the  Duane-street  gate 
where  the  carriages  enter,  who  knocks 
at  the  door,  and  exclaims,  '*  A  man  with 
a  broken  leg,"  or,  "  A  man  fell  down  a 
hatchway."  No  matter  what  occurs,  old 
Jimmy's  face  is  perfectly  calm,  miless 
it  is  a  case  of  bleeding,  when  his  pipe 
stays  a  little  longer  from  his  mouth,  as 
he  says,  *'  He's  bleeding,  sir,  and  theyll 
be  wanting  you  quick."  Then  the  doc- 
tor goes  out,  glances  at  the  case,  and  if 
it  be  serious,  and  require  immediate 
attention,  he  passes  with  it  into  the 
ward,  carefully  examines  the  wound  or 
iigury,  revives  the  patient  with  brandy 
or  the  heater,  that  is,  a  hot-air  bath,  if 
suffering  from  what  the  medical  men 
call  shock,  ties  the  bleeding  vessels, 
calms  the  friends,  tells  the  policeman 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  passes  out. 
Thus  the  morning  goes  on,  until  a  quick 
step,  and  a  brief  knock,  and  in  comes 
the  attending  surgeon,  the  grand  medi- 
cal Mogul.  "  Any  thing  new  to-day, 
doctor  ? "  he  asks.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  man 
has  just  come  in  with  a  stab  in  the 
chest , "  or,  "  There  is  a  railroad  acci- 
dent case  that  came  in  on  the  Erie  last 
night,"  or,  "  Only  a  fracture,  or  a  bum." 
And  then  the  students,  who  have 
been  gathered  about  the  halls,  follow 
them  into  the  wards,  where  the  round 
is  made  once  more,  the  clinical  lecture 
is  given,  and  perhaps  an  operation  per- 
formed in  the  amphitheatre;  but,  nt 
last,  all  is  done;  the  students  disap- 
pear, the  attending  surgeon  stays  be- 
hind a  few  moments  for  a  word  or  two 
with  the  house  doctor,  and  at  last  the 
door  shuts,  and  the  poor  fellow  knows 
that  if  it  is  his  week  for  the  night  ward, 
or  if  he  has  many  serious  cases,  his 
work  is  but  half  done.  But  first  he 
dines,  often  not  till  five,  on  lecture- 
days,  although  the  hospital  hour  for 
dining  is  half-past  two.  He  then  goes 
out  for  a  walk,  and  at  evening  makes 
another,  this  time  a  hurried,  visit  to  the 
wards,  takes  tea,  smokes  a  cigar,  per- 
liaps ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Broadway 
gate  is  shut,  the  watchman  begins  his 


rounds  about  the  wards  to  see 
nurses  are  at  their  x>oat8,  an 
'^  night  ward  "  begins.  Eleven,  i 
one,  and  then  a  rap  at  the  doctor' 
'^  A  man  in  the  night  ward,  do 
"  What  is  it  ? "  "I  don't  kno^ 
bleeding,  sir."  With  hastily  i 
slippers  and  dressing-gown,  dow 
the  house-surgeon  to  the  night  ^ 
room  in  the  lower  part  of  tlu 
house,  with  four  or  more  beds,  i 
reception  of  patients  who  are  b 
in  between  10  p.  ic  and  6  a.  u. 
he  is  apt  to  meet  the  apothea 
educated  Irish  gentleman,  him 
good  surgeon,  who  lives  in  the 
What  sights  that  old  night  wa 
seen  I  There  lies  some  rowdy,  • 
ing  in  his  last  gasps,  stabbed  n 
the  heart  by  an  inftiriated  fellow 
his  lately  drunken,  but  now  f 
Mends  stand  by,  for  once  shocki 
appalled.  Perhaps  it  is  som> 
wretch,  who,  after  having  made  I 
a  beast  with  rum,  has  lain  down 
vile  den  to  sleep  off  his  debauch, 
clothes  have  got  on  fire  from  th( 
or  the  over-turned  kerosene,  ui 
has  been  terribly  burned,  litendl; 
red.  Still  unsobered,  he  lies  i 
and  shouting  until  the  breath  b 
feebler,  and  the  poor  soul  passa 
to  give  up  its  accx)unt.  It  may 
it  is  one  whose  dress  and  air  sh( 
he  is  one  whose  position  in  life  if 
and  higher,  but  whose  steps  liavi 
evil,  and  who  is  here  the  victi] 
midnight  carousaL    Or  it  is 

**  One  more  nnfortimato 
Weary  of  breath, 
Bashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death,^ 

but  who  now  would  call  bai 
spirit  she  bad  just  before  endeav 
set  loose,  as  she  wildly  calls 
antidote  that  may  save  her  life, 
why  should  she  wish  to  go  back 
With  her  it  means  but  a  career  ol 
and  suffering.  But  at  last  the  i 
done,  and  the  doctor  goes  back 
bed,  perhaps  to  be  called  again 
exclamation,  ^^  This  man  is  dvii 
in  ward  4 ; "  or,  "  Mrs.  Smith  if 
ing  the  whole  ward  awake  by  b< 
ing,  and  says  she  won't  go  to 
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,  fpre  her  another  draught ; "  or, 
be  that  the  doctor  is  keepuig 
yer  flome  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
cessary  to  give  so  much  opium, 
must  be  careMly  watched  lest 
ome  narcotized.  If  so,  every 
'  two  he  passes  quietly  into  the 
ounts  the  pulse,  made  wondrous 
r  the  drug,  puts  his  hand  on  the 
rhich  heaves  so  slowly  that  there 
emn  pause  between  the  respira- 
otea  the  number  by  his  watch, 
Jih  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction 
i  dangerous  remedy  is  so  faith- 
oing  its  work  of  subduing  the 
of  that  heart,  which  would  else 
k  nd  wear  out  its  victim,  creeps 

0  Mb  room.  And  so,  at  last,  the 
g  eomes,  and  another  day  is  to 

1  orer ;  and  so  on,  for  his  term 
it  months,  until  the  poor  fellow 
p  his  honors  and  his  cares,  to  go 
1  tread  the  quieter  walks  of  pri- 
tetice,  while  the  senior  walker 
in  his  turn,  goes  through  with 
B  earnest  and  exciting  life. 

•  of  the  incidents  of  the  daily 
uch  an  institution  are  thrilling 
to  form  the  bases  of  romances ; 
events  succeed  each  other  with 
pidity  in  a  large  hospital,  that 
»ive  very  little  attention  after 
re  once  passed  by,  and  the  act- 
witnesses  are  too  busy  to  record 
Thus  they  become  a  part  of  the 
m  dramas  of  the  world. 
ward  devoted  to  the  sufferers 
mia  a  potUj  or  delirium  tremens, 
iL  Trem. "  ward,  as  the  nurses 
ise  doctors  were  apt  to  call  it, 
lone  fumisli  scenes  for  the  pen- 
le  artist,  which  might  surpass 
Hogarth  or  Holbein,  so  fright- 
le  demoniac  appearance  of  man 
le  victim  of  his  passions,  and 
e  with  awful  dread  at  the  bor- 
es which  his  diseased  brain  has 
.  The  visitor  to  such  a  ward, 
is  well  filled,  would  almost  im- 
lat  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
»f  the  region  of  the  lost. 
WOT  victim  lies  muttering  to 
and  constantly  picking  his  bed 
now  and  then   rising  up  and 


fixedly  starmg,  with  horror  delineated 
in  every  feature,  on  some  &ncied  de- 
mon emerging  from  a  crevice  or  comer. 
Another  is  hurling  back,  with  awM 
blasphemy,  the  taunts  and  jeers  with 
which  his  imaginary  enemy  is  torment- 
ing him,  while  in  the  grated  room  off  the 
main  ward,  reserved  for  the  most  vio* 
lent  cases,  a  poor  fellow  is  rushing  mad- 
ly about,  fighting  a  mortal  combat  with 
what  seems  to  him  a  real  enemy.  The 
strait  jacket  and  well-padded  walls, 
however,  protect  him  from  doing  him- 
self any  harm,  while  the  strong  men 
chosen  as  nurses  for  these  patients  cow 
them  down  with  a  steady  look,  and 
jM^serve  a  Satanic  order  in  this  pande- 
monium. Occasionally,  however,  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  effects  of  strong  drink, 
instead  of  fearfU  shapes  and  imagina- 
tions, sees  gentle  spirits  and  dreams 
delightM  dreams.  A  smile  is  constant- 
ly playing  on  such  lips,  and  he  seems 
like  a  child  dreaming  of  angels.  I  well 
remember  a  poor  artist,  who  had  often 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens,  who 
told  me  that  in  his  hours  of  insanity  he 
saw  images  that  Raphael  or  Angelo 
might  have  traced,  and  that  visions  of 
artistic  beauty  floated  before  him, 
which  he  could  never  execute  in  his 
sober  hours,  and  yet  the  period  of  re- 
morse and  intense  physical  suffering 
came  to  him  all  the  same. 

It  is  said  that  one  patient  has  been  in 
the  hospital  more  than  a  dozen  times ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  attacks 
finish  a  career.  The  writer  once  heard 
an  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  say 
that  he  had  no  hopes  whatever  of  the 
reform  of  a  man  who  had  once  had 
delirium  tremens.  But  this  was  before 
the  days  of  inebriate  asylums. 

The  two  wards  that  were  devoted  to 
little  boys  (very  few  little  girls  applied 
for  admission)  were  very  interesting 
places.  The  good  women  who  took 
care  of  them  were  as  kind  to  the  waifs 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  The  rooms 
were  ornamented  with  pictures,  and 
texts  of  Scripture  on  illuminated  cards ; 
and  after  the  doctors  had  made  their 
dreaded  visits,  and  the  danger  of  being 
hurt  was  over,  it  was  a  right  cheerful 
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place.  The  little  fellows  who  were  able 
to  be  out  of  bed  would  hobble  around 
to  those  less  fortunate,  and  chatter  over 
their  toys  as  cheerfidly  as  boys  who 
were  weU.  They  were  mostly  gamins, 
uncared  for  by  father  or  motiier,  or,  at 
least,  very  poorly  watched  over ;  who 
had  sufiin^  accident  from  heedlessly 
jumping  on  or  off  street-cars,  or  play- 
ing on  the  track,  or  from  similar  care- 
lessness. Occasionally,  there  was  the 
victim  of  a  carousal.  One  little  Italian 
music  vender,  I  remember,  who  was 
shot  in  the  face  and  head  with  slugs 
from  a  revolver,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
flitting  nearly  opposite  him,  in  one  of 
the  dens  of  Baxter  street.  The  motive 
for  this  terrible  crime  on  the  poor  little 
child  of  some  twelve  years  was  never 
known.  His  swarthy  father  held  him 
tenderly  in  his  arms  during  the  three  or 
four  days  that  he  lived,  responding  to 
the  wail  that  now  and  then  came  from 
his  lips,  in  agonizing  accents  which  rang 
through  the  ward. 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  as  it 
takes  place  in  our  large  cities  from  care- 
lessness and  filth,  is  never  more  painful- 
ly seen  than  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  our 
dispensaries  and  the  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

•*  They  look  up  with  thoir  pole  and  nmken  Hues, 
And  their  look  is  dread  to  seo, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  ang^lf  in  high  places 
With  eyee  turned  on  Ddty." 

This  article  should  not  be  concluded 
without  the  statement  that  very  much 
of  the  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  for  which  the  New  York 
Hospital  was  famous,  was  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  viaitiiig  and  : 
committees  of  the  Board  of 
appointed  from  their  own 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspec 
pital  once  a  week,  to  confer 
medical  officers  and  superinte 
their  work  thoroughly  and 
though  it  must  have  been  t 
pense  of  their  private  affa 
house  staff  often  met  the  vem 
active  President  of  the  Boa 
rounds  about  the  wards, 
stimulated  to  the  performam 
duty  by  the  zeal  with  whic 
his. 

The  "  doctors'  mob,"  in  the 
1787  and  '88,  when  theinfurii 
lace  would  have  torn  the  hosp 
ground,  because  of  the  diai 
dead  bodies,  which  they  sup 
carried  on  within  its  walls,  \ 
they  became  so  infuriated  at 
the  venerated  John  Jay  and  t 
Baron  Steuben,  who  were  \ 
deavoring  to  quiet  them,  is 
the  history  of  New  York,  an* 
erly  treated,  would  require  an 
itself.  With  this  exception, 
York  Hospital  has  always  bee] 
lent  terms  with  the  people,  an 
a  deservedly  excellent  reputati 
them.  Many  a  hard-working 
strictly  enjoined  his  family  to 
carried  to  it,  in  case  any  sei 
dent  happened  to  him,  preft 
care  of  its  trained  nurses  ai 
physicians  to  that  which  hi 
home  could  ailbrd.  May  th( 
not  far  off  when  it  shall  aris 
ruins,  to  again  do  its  beneficei 
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"Lett  Emmetsburg  at  7  a.  m.,"  says 
ny  pocket-diary  of  1868,  under  the 
kfiiding  of  Wednesday,  July  1. 

We  had  been  marching  northward 
•boot  two  weeks  from  our  quarters  at 
AicqaU  Landing,  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mc  at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  well  knew 
tiat  we  were  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  who 
liad  made  one  of  his  splendid  feints, 
got  away  under  cover  of  it  a  good  two- 
daytf  march  ahe^d  of  us,  and  was  in 
Pennsyhrania.  Full  many  a  rumor 
readied  our  ears,  of  Harrisburg  sacked, 
of  (XHnfields  burned,  of  devastation  and 
TandaHsm,  but  how  much  to  believe 
and  how  much  to  reject,  we  could  not 
teH  We  had  received  no  New  York 
papen  (on  which  regimental  officers 
always  relied  for  such  information) 
ainee  we  started ;  and  except  at  Army, 
»r,  perhaps,  Corps  Headquarters,  pre- 
doug  little  is  generally  known  of  the 
vhy  and  the  wherefore,  the  cause  and 
the  tSbd  of  the  marchings  and  counter- 
oaidungs  of  a  large  army.  Generali- 
ties  we  could,  of  course,  guess  at,  or 
hear  about ;  that  we  were  up  in  Penn- 
lyhuina  in  pursuit  of  the  ^^  Army  of 
Korthera  Virginia,"  we  were  well  aware 
ef ;  that  we  should  not  go  much  farther 
without  a  "  big  fight "  we  could  easily 
imagine;  but  just  where  Lee  was,  or 
what  battle-ground  he  would  select,  or 
how  many  days  hence  the  collision 
woul  occur,  we  had  no  conception  of. 

Nor  did  we  seriously  bother  ourselves 
about  it  Our  Colonel,  brave  fellow, 
^  fallen  in  the  awful  m616e  at  Chan- 
cellorsTille ;  our  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
^  command,  and  I  was  his  Adjutant. 
There  were  no  other  mounted  officers  in 
^  regiment,  and  we  had  enough  to  do 
*o  keep  the  command  in  good  order, 
•"^d  ready  for  the  hard  work  we  knew 
^48  sure  to  come,  without  trying  to  find 
^^t  the  when  and  the  where. 

Colonel and  I  were  on  very  in- 

^fflttte  terms.    We  had  each  been  in 


service  since  early  in  the  war,  and  each 
had  joined  this  regiment  (a  new  one) 
after  a  probation  in  the  field ;  he  under 
McDowell,  I  under  gallant  Kearny, 
which  had  made  us  veterans  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  officers,  none  of 
whom  had  seen  service  until  within  the 
last  few  months.  This  had  always 
made  us  good  friends;  and  we  had, 
firom  the  first,  shared  our  meals,  slept 
under  the  same  shelter-tent,  and  been 
officially  and  personally  as  closely  allied 
as  ever  two  officers  could  be.  The 
Colonel  let  a  good  half  of  the  duty  fall 
upon  me,  and  reposed  great  confidence 
in  my  discretion.  My  position  in  the 
regiment  was  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
responsible  one. 

We  marched  along  leburely  enough, 
making  about  two  miles  in  the  hour, 
and  then  enjoying  our  ten-minutes  halt, 
as  is  usual  when  there  are  no  orders 
before  the  marching.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  our  thoughts, — at  least  to  us 
uninitiated  fellows, — than  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  engagement.  To  be 
sure,  we  had  broken  up  at  three  that 
morning,  and  by  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  had  got  within  six  or  eight 
miles  of  Gettysburg — name  unfamiliar, 
then,  familiar  since  to  all  the  world — 
but  it  was  not  till  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon,  that  we  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  guns  ahead,  and  began  to  prick 
up  our  ears  at  the  probability  of  an 
approaching  action. 

The  booming  went  sullenly  on,  bear- 
ing no  definite  tidings,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  when  our  Brigade  A.  A.  G. 
(little  aware,  poor  fellow,  that  before 
sundown  his  life-blood  would  be  ebb- 
ing out)  rode  down  the  column  with, 
"  Keep  your  men  well  in  hand.  Colonel, 
and  close  them  up — there's  fighting  to 
do  ahead  I  "  and  passed  on  with  the 
message  to  the  regiments  in  the  rear. 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men.    Here  one  whose 
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tiuce  may  be  a  shade  paler,  but  his  eye 
is  none  the  less  lostrous,  nor  his  lips 
less  firmly  knit,  as  he  weighs  his  incli- 
nation with  his  duty.  Beside  him  lags 
a  dead-beat,  who  five  minutes  hence 
will  complain  of  sore  feet,  and  make 
every  excuse,  and  look  for  every  chance 
to  drop  out  and  straggle ;  not  far  off, 
the  bragging  fellow,  whom  you  would 
dub  a  lion  from  his  words  and  a  hare 
Gram  his  deeds;  who  will  talk  loud, 
and  vent  his  gasconade  on  every  side, 
but  who  will  be  as  far  to  the  rear  in  the 
coming  broil  as  he  can  get,  by  sneaking 
or  deliberately  running  away.  The  boy, 
J&dr-faced  and  small,  scarce  eighteen 
years  old,  that  trudges  behind  him, 
whistling  to  keep  his  courage  up  and 
drown  the  remembrance  of  mother^s 
kiss  and  sister-s  smile  leffc  far  behind  at 
home,  -a  pigmy  compared  with  his  file 
leader,  and  probably  often  a  sufferer 
ftom  the  bully's  coarseness  and  ill-na- 
ture, is  yet  an  unconscious  hero.  Us 
will  be  in  line  when  the  braggart  is 
skulking  in  the  rear ;  he  will  do  the 
work  which  the  dead-beat  avoids;  he 
will  march  on  with  sore  and  blistered 
feet ;  he  will  stick  ta  the  ranks  till  he 
is  shot  down  and  crippled.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  easy  to  tell  who  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  who  to  be  spotted  as  a 
shirk  or  a  coward.  As  a  rule,  for  a 
volunteer  company,  give  me  the  well- 
bred  lad  of  less  than  twenty.  Easy  to 
manage,  relying  upon  his  officers  for 
guidance  and  example  instead  of  his 
own  discretion,  less  conscious  of  dan- 
ger, too  young  to  be  bound  by  any 
habits,  the  boy  will  generally  out- 
march, out-work,  and  out-fight  the  old- 
er man ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  a 
tigh^  place  he  will  stick  to  you  gallantly, 
and  if  you  will  only  had,  he  will  follow 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  old,  trained  soldier;  I  only  speak 
of  volunteers. 

We  had  been  keeping  up  the  accele^ 
rated  pace,  probably  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  for  some  little  while,  when 
several  staff-officers,  one  by  one,  came 
down  the  line  to  urge  us  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  answer  an 
inquiry  about  the  news.    Once  told,  it 


Boon  got  abroad.  ^  The  First  C 
had  an  engagement  some  five  i 
at  CkttyBburg,  and  Reynolds  '. 
tured  a  whole  rebel  brigade  I " 

"  Bully  for  Reynolds ! "  isthi 
sal  comment. 

Then,  a  few  minutes  latei 
another  rumor:  ^General  1 
killed !" 

^  Close  up,  men  I  Captidn,  k 
men  well  together ! "  is  the  ini 
comment  on  this. 

By  this  time  every  one  has  i 
any  symptoms  of  fatigue  wh 
have  been  creeping  over  him 
exciting  anticipation  of  an  app 
fray.  Every  one's  blood  flows 
every  pulse  beats  louder,  every 
more  sensitive,  and  every  one  1 
he  is  living  faster  than  he  was 
hour  since. 

Nor  this  from  faint-heartedni 
bravest  men  will  feel  a  certain  * 
going  into  action,  at  least  ev 
who  has  a  high-strung  natui 
gentle  blood.  I  have  seen  m< 
sluggiahness  never  left  them,  ev( 
deadliest  struggle;  who  had  : 
because  no  appreciation  of  ds 
have  seen  men  who  were  coi 
saying  they  would  rather  fight  1 
who  were  on  their  muscle  cod 
"  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  as  they 
in  Erin;  but  my  humble  ex 
gathered  on  some  scores  of  hai 
fields  with  the  old  Third  Cc 
taught  me  that  such  men  are  ] 
unreliable,  and  that  they  do  n 
good  officers.  Some  of  them 
for  a  charge  on  a  battery,  w 
minutes  will  do  the  work ;  but 
steady,  cool  leader,  who  wili 
lose  his  head  in  the  fiurry  of  a 
nor  let  slip  a  good  opportun 
sheer  inertia,  commend  me  to 
who  has  the  nerves  to  feel  hi 
and  the  nerve  to  do  his  duty. 

Ever  and  anon  there  was  a  li 
firing  ahead,  and  then  it  wou 
out  again  with  firesh  vigor, 
ried  on  without  the  hourly  hi 
for  fear  of  bringing  the  men  in 
too  tired  to  be  effective,  no 
quick  was  ordered.    Finally, 
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Qoon,  yre  hove  in  sight  of  Get- 
Passing  on  through  the  town, 
ich  ado  preventing  the  men 
pping  out  to  get  the  tempting 
f  water,  ladled  out  by  women 
lens  at  nearly  every  house,  we 
the  outsldrts  of  the  place, 
iuto  the  fields,  and  were  drawn 
double  column  in  the  place 
vat  by  the  proper  staflf-officer. 
en  had  a  few  minutes  to  our- 
The  men  were  allowed  to  rest 
xkd  each  one  sat  or  lay  down  in 
Bt  comfortable  position  just 
e  was,  some  reclining  at  full 
UDd  closing  their  eyes,  some 
iqtiatting  down  to  discuss  a 
k  and  the  situation,  while  the 
lesnts  called  the  roll, 
(donel  and  I  sat  under  an  apple 
'  lament  was  in  an  orchard), 
mlate^l  upon  the  coming  en- 
and  its  probable  results.  He 
inied  man ;  I  not,  as  yet.  He 
1  wedded  to  his  fiancee  some 
ntbs  before,  on  the  very  day  he 

0  join  his  regiment,  and  had 
mmediately  after  the  ceremony 
mal  breakfast,  a  wife  by  only 
ley  had  been  married  so  that, 
ent  of  his  being  wounded,  she 
,ve  the  right  to  go  to  him,  and 
Qi  through  his  sickness.  Our 
naturally  more  or  less  of  our 

1  at  home,  and  each  committed 
ther  messages  and  directions, 
en  before,  in  case  of  mishap. 
re  both  members  of  the  Epis- 
irch.  The  Colonel  was  an  up- 
iscientious  Christian,  who  did 
i  duty  not  only  with  military 
,  but  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
f ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  no 
as  ever  more  upheld  in  a  strict 
duty  by  his  sincere  reb'gious 
Oian  our  good  Colonel.  In 
igs,  I  used  to  think,  he  carried 
oos  scruples  too  far,  but  in  the 
ilways  saw  the  benefit  of  his 

and  I  sat  apart  from  the  rest 

leers  and  men,  and  somewhat 

from    their  observation,  the 

aid  to  me  in  the  midst  of  our 


conversation :  "  A^utant,  we  are  going 
to  have  some  hot  work  shortly,— let  us 
ask  His  protection."  I  readily  assented, 
and  we  knelt  down  under  the  tree,  and 
uttered,  each  in  his  own  heart,  a  prayer 
to  the  Gk)d  of  Hosts.  It  was  a  sincerely 
unaffected  act,  prompted  only  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  had  its  good  effect  on  both  of  us. 

Not  long  after,  the  firing,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  hushed,  broke  out 
again  about  a  half  a  mile  on  our  left, 
where  the  First  Corps  was  still  holding 
its  own,  despite  the  loss  of  its  gallant 
leader.  The  ground  was  open,  and  we 
could  see  the  opposing  lines  of  infantry 
pouring,  now  a  scattering,  now  a  more 
concentrated  fire  of  musketry  into  each 
other^s  ranks.  Occasionally,  a  regiment 
would  show  signs  of  wavering,  then 
again  would  rally  with  a  cheer  and 
return  to  its  former  steadiness,  the 
while  the  mounted  officers  rode  along 
the  lines,  and  the  staff  and  orderlies 
galloped  to  and  fro  between  the  front, 
and  the  Commanding-General  in  the 
rear. 

"  Fall  in  I "  rang  along  our  own  line, 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  as  the  tune 
of  skirmish  firing  was  suddenly  taken 
up  in  our  own  front.  But  there  needed 
no  command  for  that,  as  tliree  or  four 
of  the  cracking  rifies  ahead  suficed  to 
tell  us  that  beyond  the  woods  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers,  preceding  their  ad- 
vance, had  suddenly  encountered  onr 
own.  Quickly  formed,  we  were  march- 
ed in  line  of  double  columns  at  de- 
ploying distance,  forward  through  the 
fields,  tearing  down  the  fences  in  our 
way,  or  climbing  them  in  confused 
ranks,  and  re-forming  on  the  other  side. 
Our  whole  division  thus  advanced  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  halt  and  deploy,  the 
brigades  in  reserve  remaining  in  col- 
umn. On  deployment,  we  stood,  as  far 
as  we  could  see  over  the  level  ground 
to  the  left,  and  extending  to  some 
woods  on  the  right.  How  our  flanks 
were  protected  we  could  not  see,  though 
we  could  readily  imagine.  All  we  ex- 
pected was  that  there  was  work  enough 
cut  out  for  us  in  fh)nt,  and  we  conoen- 
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trated  our  whole  attention  towards  that 
point. 

And  now  for  a  ludicrous  event — for 
such  will  happen  at  all  times.  My 
favorite  horse — "  Fanny  Grey  " — I  had 
been  obliged  to  send  into  Washington 
for  a  rest,  as  she  had  completely  run 
down  by  hard  work  and  littlb  or  no 
feed  in  the  ChancellorsTille  campaign ; 
and,  in  her  steady  my  friends  had  sent 
me  a  little  brown  mare,  which  I  nick- 
named **  Dimple.^'  Now  Dimple  was  a 
Tery  nice  little  beast  of  Morgan  breed, 
and  very  serviceable ;  but  she  had  never, 
as  yet,  smelt  gunpowder.  From  the 
time  we  had  come  within  sound  of  the 
cannonading.  Miss  Dimple  had  been 
getting  more  and  more  excitable,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  the  enemy^s  artillery, 
when  an  occasional  shell  would  whiz 
above  our  heads,  or  explode  near  by,  I 
had  had  extreme  difficulty  in  managing 
her,  and  attending  to  my  duty  beside. 
And  the  skirmish-firing  had  capped  the 
climax,  so  that  when  we  were  advanc- 
ing in  columns,  the  little  wretch,  scared 
by  an  explosion  altogether  too  near  for 
her  sensitive  nerves,  bolted  with  me  out 
to  the  front,  far  beyond  our  line,  and  in 
disagreeable  proximity  to  where  I  knew 
the  enemy  to  be,  creating  a  peal  of 
laughter,  at  my  expense,  through  the 
whole  brigade,  in  which  she  and  I  were 
well  known ;  and  completely  shocking 
my  sense  of  propriety  and  military 
punctilio.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
The  next  close  explosion  (before  the 
occurrence  of  which  I  had  reduced  her 
to  terms,  and  again  taken  my  place  on 
the  right  of  the  regiment)  set  Miss 
Dimple  off  "  en  carrUre "  in  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  direction.  This  was  in- 
sufferable, it  looked  so  very  like  run- 
ning away,  which,  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  it  in  truth  was.  This  "  bolt " 
occasioned  another  laugh,  at  which  I 
began  to  get  nettled.  But  fortunately, 
on  again  rejoining  the  regiment.  Dim- 
ple covered  with  foam,  and,  I  fear, 
bearing  some  severe  punctures  from  my 
heavy  spurs  on  her  pretty  flanks,  I  saw 
that  all  the  mounted  ofScers  of  regi- 
ments in  our  division  were  dismounting 


(a  by  no  means  unusual,  but, 
vicious  habit  before  going  into 
and  I,  nothing  loth,  though  at  1 
time  disapproving  of  the  | 
gave  over  Dimple  to  a  stray  < 
to  take  to  the  rear,  and  resu 
duties  on  foot. 

As  to  this  habit  of  dismou 
action,  I  consider  it  a  very  bad 
is  good  in  one  way,  for  it  sav 
of  the  superior  officers  from  b 
abled,  thus  preserving  their  u 
their  respective  commands ;  bv 
when  behind  breastworks,  or 
cidedly  defensive  attitude,  it 
more  apt  to  do  harm  by  shoi 
men  that  their  officers  are  se 
protect  themselves,  than  good  J 
them  from  wounds.  A  mounti 
can  do  more  to  keep  his  me 
than  if  he  were  on  foot.  How 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  j 
sufficient  to  induce  one  to  disn 
he  sees  the  example  set  by  cc 
authority. 

And  so  here  I  was  on  foot,  ii 
the  right  of  the  regiment, 
encouragement  to  the  officers  a 
and  trying  to  keep  the  line  st 
already  our  skirmishers  had  bee 
in  by  the  enemy,  and  came  fall 
towards  us,  exchanging  an  o 
shot  as  they  retreated. 

Passing  through  our  rank 
rear,  they  soon  discovered  to  « 
the  rebel  sharpshooters,  who, 
turn,  were  soon  withdrawn  : 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  n 
which  was  ordered  to  attack 
drive  us  through  the  town. 

A  moment  or  two  of  breath 
iety  and  impatience,  and  the 
line  of  butternut  and  gray  hoi 
ally  in  sight — their  officers  all  i 
waving  their  swords  and  chc 
their  men.  It  had  been  hard, 
to  make  our  men  reserve  their 
a  new  regiment,  there  are  alwf 
nervous  fellows,  who  are  son 
off  their  pieces  long  before  th< 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  unless  gre 
taken,  and  the  men  constantly 
ed,  half  the  rest  will  follow 
waste  their  ammunition,  con 
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n  worse  than  fmitless  firing. 
',  of  coarse,  there  "was  the  usual 
m  of  stray  shots,  each  followed 
lley  of  oaths  from  the  delin- 
inperiors,  and  not  a  few  by  a 
p  oyer  the  head,  administered 
fending  son  of  Mars  by  a  testy 
r. 

anger  of  a  preipatore  general 
me,  however,  speedily  to  an 
r  when  the  rebel  line  had  ar- 
•  within  some  two  hundred 
>m  our  own,  the  command  was 
id  a  spirited  fire  by  file  rattled 
vm  the  right  of  each  company, 
n  no  way  checked  the  enemy's 
,  but  it  drew  their  fire ;  and 
tinned  slowly  to  push  on,  keep- 
I  in  a  desultory  manner  as  they 
IT;  while  ever  and  anon,  as  the 
lyold  clear  away,  in  some  spot. 
Id  see  their  ofBcers  rushing  to 
in  excited  endeavors  to  keep 
n  braced  up  to  their  work, 
out  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
Ited,  and  as  their  fire  became 
»dy,  it  began  to  have  more 
ffect  upon  our  ranks.  Every 
dx  seconds  some  poor  fellow 
throw  up  his  arms  with  an 
'  and  drop ;  then  pick  himself 
laps,  and  start  for  the  rear, 
would  drop  fiat  on  his  face,  or 
:,  without  a  sound;  another 
>wn,  and  fall  together  in  a 
till  another  would  let  drop  his 
I  holding  his  shattered  arm, 
save  the  ranks;    or,  perhaps, 

to  encourage  his  comrades, 
re  boy  near  me,  I  remember, 
the  leg,  sat  there  loading  and 
th  as  much  regularity  and  cool- 
if  untouched,  now  and  then 

to  some  comrade  in  front  of 
oake  room  for  his  shot ;  while 
ned  booby,  with  a  scratch  scarce 
ogh  to  draw  the  blood,  would 
ifwing  out  of  range ;  or  some 
J  had  completely  lost  his  head 
dtement,  though  mechanically 
his  place  in  line,  would  load 
et  and  deliberately  fire  in  the 

ten  minutes  of  this  work  were 


well  pasty  a  good  quarter  of  the  men 
were  lying  about  dead  or  wounded,  or 
were  limping  back  to  the  surgeons;  but 
^  still  the  firing  went  on,  neither  side 
showing  symptoms  of  wavering.  Under 
the  never-ceasing  encouragements  of  the 
officers,  generally  taking  the  form  of 
"Give  'em  — ,  boys  I"  or,  "Knock 
spots  out  of  them,  boys ! "  or,  "  Rake 
—  out  of  'em,  boys ! "  this  familiar 
synonym  for  heat  creeping  into  almost 
every  admonition,  our  men,  though  with 
thinned  ranks  and  ghastly  wounds  star- 
ing them  in  the  face  on  every  side,  kept 
unfiinchingly  up  to  the  mark. 

After  about  thirty  minutes  of  this 
withering  fire,  the  rebels  made  a  charge. 
It  was  not  a  charge  on  the  double- 
quick,  but  a  simple  advance,  firing  as 
they  came  on.  At  the  same  time  a 
rebel  battery,  which  somehow  had  crept 
up  on  an  eminence  to  our  right,  some 
half  mile  distant,  began  to  pepper  us 
with  grape  and  canister.  This  was  very 
annoying,  for  although  the  fire  of  a 
battery  is  much  less  deadly  at  a  dis- 
tance than  musketry  close  at  hand,  the 
noises  are  so  much  more  appalling  that 
men  will  get  uneasy  under  a  harmless 
shelling  quicker  than  under  a  murder- 
ous fire  of  small  arms.  And  this  bat- 
tery was  unfortunately  almost  in  rear 
of  our  fiank. 

But  our  line  preserved  its  steadiness, 
nevertheless,  until  the  rebels  had  ap- 
proached to  within  sixty  or  eighty 
yards,  when  it  showed  signs  of  becom- 
ing unsteady.  We  officers  redoubled 
our  exertions,  shouted,  waved  our 
swords,  swore,  struck  the  men  most 
inclined  to  give  way,  went  to  almost 
every  extreme,  but  with  no  avail.  Our 
line  had  already  fallen  back  twelve  or 
fifteen  yards,  we  could  see  the  division 
on  our  right  in  full  retreat,  and  there 
was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  we  were 
fairly  driven  off  the  field. 

Just  at  this  juncture.  While  rushing 
about,  ordering  and  entreating,  gesticu- 
lating and  threatening,  I  was  knocked 
clean  off  my  feet  by  an  excruciating 
blow  (so  it  felt)  on  my  right  foot ;  our 
line  passed  over  me  in  retreat,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  disagreeable  posi- 
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tion  of  being  between  two  fires  (neitlier 
side  haying  ceased  their  fusillade),  and 
with  redoubled  prospects  of  being  taken 
prisoner.  The  whole  thing  was  done  ^ 
so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  to  get 
any  of  our  men  to  carry  me  ofL,  and 
having  no  desire  to  be  shot  again,  with 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  " 
on  my  lips,  I  lay  down  where  I  fell, 
among  the  dead  and  wounded,  until  the 
rebels,  after  a  rousing  yell,  ceased  firing, 
and  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  retiring 
men.  Then  I  sat  up  again,  the  rebel 
line  passed  over  me,  and  I  was  captured. 

A  moment  after,  a  rebel  straggler, 
unkempt  and  powder-begrimed,  came 
along  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
and  seeing  an  officer  sitting  before  him 
in  the  hated  blue  coat,  demanded  my 
arms.  As  no  one  but  an  officer  had  a 
right  to  disarm  me,  I  told  him  to  **  Go 
to  —  ; "  improper  language,  I  confess, 
but  pardonable,  perhaps,  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  instead  of  minding  my  ad- 
monition, he  raised  his  gun,  as  if  to 
dub  me.  Luckily  for  my  brain,  how- 
ever, as  I  was  grabbing  at  my  revolver, 
an  officer  on  Ckneral  Gordon's  staff,  as 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  happening  to 
notice  my  dilemma,  gave  a  shout  to  my 
would-be  immolator,  which  arrested  his 
blow,  and,  on  his  turning  about  and 
ascertaining  its  source,  had  the  effect 
of  sending  him  about  his  business  with 
a  "  D — d  Yank.,  anyhow  I "  and  I  was 
saved  from  a  broken  crown.  The  officer 
rode  up  to  me,  demanding  my  arms, 
which  I  reluctantly  surrendered,  espe- 
cially the  sword — a  gift,  and  a  very 
handsome  weapon.  However,  it  was 
the  fate  of  war.  The  officer  told  me 
the  attacking  division  was  Gordon's, 
asked  my  Corps,  and  before  I  could 
ascertain  his  name,  with  a  view  of  sub- 
sequently recovering  my  sword,  he  rode 
away  about  his  duties. 

I  then  set  to  work  to  examine  my 
wound.  Cutting  off  my  boot  and  stock- 
ing, I  found  that  a  Mini6  ball  had  gone 
through  my  ankle-joint  This  was  not 
my  first  wound,  but  in  neither  of  my 
prior  ones  had  bones  been  broken,  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  painful  such  a  shot 
could  be.  Tearing  up  my  handkerchief, 


I  made  a  compress  for  each  sic 
wounded  ankle,  using  my  cante 
to  moisten  it,  and  bound  it  U] 
bandage  I  had  long  carried 
pocket ;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
of  our  regiment,  who  had  b< 
tured,  and  a  Confederate  tat) 
lion,  who  was  disposed  to  be  at 
dating,  and,  I  dare  say,  glad  1 
the  rear  instead  of  the  front,  1 
away  on  one  foot,  holding  the 
some  limb  out  before  me. 

My  progress  was  not  speedy, 
change  was  pleasant;  for  tl 
where  I  had  been  shot  was 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounc 
withal,  a  worrying  little  skirn 
still  going  on  between  advan( 
and  retreating  Tank.,  just  fai 
away  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whiz  round  our  heads  in  un( 
proximity. 

Still,  in  about  an  hour,  by 
frequent  rests,  I  had  limped  soi 
ter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  into 
of  trees,  through  which  ran 
sized  stream.    At  the  side  of  thi 
up  my  stand  (figuratively  sp 
and  pressing  a  drummer-boy 
service,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  < 
considerable  urging  of  the  you 
kept  my  wound  in  a  cool  ai 
flamed  state  by  dripping  an  aln 
stant  stream  of  water  upon  it. 
this  habit,  in  which  I  person 
day  and  most  of  the  night  dn 
five  days  I  was  without  medic 
ment,  I  ascribe  the  fact  that  v( 
sign  of  mortification  ever  show. 

Before  arriving  at  my  brook-s 
ing-place,  I  had  passed  over  1 
where  the  rebel  line  had  beei 
during  the  engagement,  and  I  p< 
with  a  grim  sort  of  satis&cti 
apparently  more  gray  jackets  w< 
about  than  blue  jackets  in  thi 
had  just  before  left ;  which  wi 
tial,  though  perhaps  inhuman, 
fbr  the  laborious  drills  in  whi< 
participated  during  the  previ< 
months.  But,  in  the  main,  my 
ity  had  merged  into  selfishness, 
my  thoughts,  for  the  time  bei 
concentrated  upon  the  ankle. 


Left  Woundsd  ck  the  Field. 
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I  eat  bnt  a  few  moments  by  the 
when  an  officer  rode  up,  dis- 
i,  and  entered  mto  conversation 
^  He  knew  my  corps  by  my 
but  was  anxious  to  know  as 
f  the  movements  of  the  rest  of 
ly  as  possible.  I  knew  little, 
J  conveniently  ignorant  of  that, 
talk  with  him;  and  soon  tired 
ping,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  as 
e  him  my  spur,  as  his  jaded  ani- 
eded  its  incentive  as  much  as 

I  complied  with  his  request 
ilHngly,  as  a  spur  was  likely  to 
ittle  use  to  me  now. 
ie  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well 
fl»  singular  adventure  which 
sj  other  spur,  which  I  had  cut 
thrown  aside  with  my  boot.  It 
liige  Mexican  spur,  with  two 
iwdiB  and  jingling  pendents,  the 

spurs  any  one  in  search  of 
**  is  apt  to  indulge  in  out  in  the 
!t8  well  burnished  brass,  as  it  lay 
ground,  had  caught  the  eye  of  a 
h,  who  picked  it  up,  and  carried 
I  lawful  booty.  He  had  not  gone 
idling  his  prize,  before  he  came 

Colonel ,  who  had  likewise 

)anded  and  left  on  the  field,  but 
h  within  twenty  rods  of  each 
wing  to  the  number  of  casualties 
immediate  vicinity,  neither  he 
lew  of  the  other's  mishap. 
Doloncl  at  once  recognized  the 
;d  asked  the  man  where  he  had 
i.  "  Aboot  forty  or  fifty  yards 
IT ! "  quoth  he,  "  on  a  boot — ^the 
f  ank  was  shot  through  the  foot, 
lim ! "  The  Colonel  at  once  de- 
.  the  spur  as  the  property  of  his 
t,  and  backing  up  his  demand 
judicious  display  of  a  green- 
ossessed  himself  of  the  article, 
lie  subsequently  returned  to  me. 
)  knew  I  was  shot,  and  rested 
he  bad  reestablished  communi- 
irith  me. 

.  frequent  visits  from  lesser  Con- 
)  officers,  generally  of  the  medi- 
imissary,  or  quartermaster's  de- 
nts, and  many  really  agreeable 
ith  them  during  the  remainder 
iay,  at  my  station  by  the  brook. 


Most  of  them  I  found  courteous,  good- 
natured,  and  intelligent ;  few  Of  them 
assuming,  and  the  majority  decided 
gentlemen.  All  were  very  confident  of 
success  in  this  move,  sure  that  it  would 
result  in  a  peace  favorable  to  the  Con- 
federacy; their  usual  argument  being 
that  the  Northern  Democrats  would  soon 
see  an  end  put  to  the  war,  and  an  hon- 
orable peace  secured  to  their  brother- 
politicians  South.  Any  dissent  IV^m 
this  view  was  apt  to  be  treated  as  short- 
sighted and  biassed,  so  that  I  soon 
learned  to  keep  my  opinions  on  the 
war-question  to  myself.  But  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  my  treatment  by 
Qordon's  Brigade.  It  was  uniformly 
kind  and  considerate,  and  Ailly  justified 
the  high  reputation  the  brigade  enjoyed 
throughout  the  rebel  army  for  its  good 
discipline  and  material. 

About  8  p.  H.,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  rebel  surgeon,  I  was  carried  into  a 
neighboring  house,  and  given  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  than  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  a  bed  and  mattrass. 
This  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  lux- 
ury, and  duly  rejoiced  over ;  but  when 
the  surgeon  in  charge  assigned  one  of 
our  captured  men,  Francois  by  name, 
to  me  and  my  comrades  as  nurse,  my 
delight  knew  no  bounds.  I  considered 
m3^elf  made. 

One  of  our  General  officers,  a  division 
commander,  lay  in  the  next  room  to  me 
(my  bed  was  in  a  little  room,  where  I 
was  all  by  myself),  severely  shot 
through  the  body.  His  chance  of  life 
seemed  very  slim;  but,  like  a  brave 
man,  he  resolved  he  would  not  die, 
unless  it  was  an  absolute  consequence ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  he  subsequently  got 
well.  I  have  often  known  such  recover- 
ies from  sheer  force  of  will ;  and  I  have 
known  men  with  slight  wounds  that- 
ought  not  to  have  kept  them  on  the 
sick-list  three  weeks,  worry  themselves 
into  the  gr&ye,  for  fear  they  were  going 
to  die.  I  only  once  caught  a  sight  of 
the  General,  as  they  were  bringing  him 
into  the  house  on  his  stretcher,  and  as 
we  could  neither  of  us  move,  our  com* 
munication  was  limited  to  messages 
through  the  medium  of  Francois 
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The  Burgeon  completed  his  kindneases 
by  giving  me  a  morphine  pill  (a  yery 
precious  thing  in  rebeldom),  but  had 
no  time  to  examine  my  foot,  as  so  many 
more  severely  wounded  men  were  to  bo 
attended  to.  But  the  pill  was  a  great 
boon,  and  under  its  drowsy  influence  I 
managed  to  get  several  hours^  sleep 
during  the  night. 

As  morning  dawned,  an  occasional 
gun  gave  notice  of  another  impending 
clash  of  arms.  It  made  us  prisoners  feel 
uncomfortable  in  the  last  degree;  nor 
were  we  made  less  nervous  by  a  report 
brought  in  by  Francis,  shortly  after 
sunrise,  that  our  house  was  in  direct 
range  of  the  Union  batteries,  which  he 
could  see  posted  on  the  hills  beyond 
the  town.  Of  all  things  apt  to  make 
you  ill  at  ease,  is  being  wounded  and 
under  fire ;  and  when  the  fire  happens 
to  be  that  of  your  own  forces,  the  nerv- 
ousness becomes  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Francois'  report  proved  to  be  only  too 
correct,  as  was  soon  after  verified  by 
the  many  shells  which  burst  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  our  hospital,  and 
the  three  which  went  through  it. 

These  last  were  missives  from  our 
fiiends,  which  could  well  have  been 
spared.  One  of  them  set  the  house  on 
fb:e,  and  only  by  considerable  exertion 
were  the  flames  extiDguished.  The 
other  two  contented  themselves  with 
scattering  the  plaster  and  such  inmates 
of  the  house  as  were  capable  of  being 
scattered,  pars  quorum  non  fui;  and 
one  of  them  brought  the  ceiling  down 
upon  my  bed,  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment, discomfort  and  pain. 

I  have  said  above  that  I  have  cause 
only  to  remember  my  treatment  in  rebel 
hands  as  courteous  and  kind.  I  except 
one  case.  About  noon  of  July  2d,  I  had 
managed  to  pump  out  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  the  weighty  fact  that  he  had 
a  small  barrel  of  com-jneal  and  some 
half-dozen  ducks  hid  away  in  the  gar- 
ret, sole  relics  of  hiB  "  teeming  flocks 
and  granges  f\ill,'*  for  which,  prior  to 
the  rebel  occupation  of  his  farm,  he 
had  *^  thanked  the  bounteous  Pan."  By 
earnest  entreaty,  and  prompt  payment 
of  his  starvation-price,  I  induced  him 


to  transfer  his  right,  title,  an< 
in  a  portion  of  this  meal,  and 
these  ducks,  to  me.  I  had  at 
been  fasting  some  twenty-four  1 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood 
in  great  need  of  some  nourish 
On  obtaining  the  ptrecious  edil 
which  I  hoped  to  make  glad  \ 
of  my  comrades  as  well  as  i 
committed  them  to  the  care  of 
with  orders  to  cook  them  wii 
lay,  and  serve  them  up  d  20 
which  means,  generally,  on  a 
less  clean  board.  Soon  ascen 
the  kitchen  below  the  savour} 
roasting  duck  and  browning  o 
and  I  need  tell  none  who  have 
long  under  similar  circumtai 
savory  it  was. 

But  in  the  delicious  odor 
danger.  Not  alone  to  our  no 
it  ascend,  but  it  attracted  to  t 
couple  of  straggling,  voracioc 
nuts. 

"Yank.,    what    the    hell 
there?"  suddenly  saluted  th< 
startled  Francois.      Too  late 
even    a   portion  of  the  viai 
Francois  stood  rooted  to  the  s 

"  Who  the  hell  does  them  c 
long  to?"  inquired  the  spok 
the  party. 

"  To  a  wounded  ofiicer  upnsl 

"  Confed.  or  Yank.  ?  " 

Here  was  an  awkward  cas 
lemma.  Possibly,  under  all  th 
stances,  Francois  would  have 
cusable  in  positive  equivocati< 
absolute  falsehood;  but  not  ' 
either  of  these  useful  arts,  at 
are  generally  too  apt  to  be,  I 
tatingly  answered : 

"  Union  1 " 
r^  "  Well,  damn  him,  give  me  1 
then." 

And  amid  entreaties,  prot 
and  appeals,  the  ducks  wei 
away,  leaving  poor  Francois  i 
comiforted,  and  we  hungry 
above,  dinnerless,  and  without 
of  dinner. 

This  piece  of  foraging,  even 
ing   the    source— a    pair  of 
strtigglers — ^I  have    always   ft 
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imiuieflB  personified.  Perhaps  I  am 
laiBied.  Bat  to  take  food  from  a 
woonded  man,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  must 
nquire  a  pitifally  small  nature. 

Fna(}ois  felt  worse  than  I  did ;  and 
ihoitly  after  endeavored  to  retrieye 
hiBBeif  by  bringing  me  some  broken 
]iird-Uck,  which,  though  on  a  search- 
ing crou-examination,  I  elicited  to  have 
been  gtthered  from  the  haversacks  of 
nodrydead  men  hard  by,  I  nevertheless 
ate  with  sach  relish  as  my  physical  con- 
dhion  and  the  not  very  great  sweetness 
of  the  morsel  allowed. 
Kydiaiy  of  July  2d  contains  little. 

I  was  too  weak  to  write  much.    I  had 

» 

ket  ooDBderable  blood,  and  felt  listless. 
Among  the  jottings  occur:  ^^ Lang^ 
wwy  day," — "  Wound  very  painful," — 
''Wonder  how  long  before  my  ankle 
will  get  well  again." 

This  last  is  curious.  I  might  have 
known  that  with  the  ankle-joint  shot 
all  to  splinters,  I  could  never  have  any 
thing  but  a  stiff  foot,  even  if  I  could 
keep  the  foot  at  all ;  but  all  my  life  I 
had  been  a  great  runner,  jumper,  gym- 
Bist,  cricketer;  my  legs  had  always 
been  the  best  part  of  me, — not  so  much 
in  the  handsome  as  in  the  useful  line; 
ttd  I  never  once  dreamed  that  all  these 
habits  were  of  the  past,  and  that  in  the 
^htore  I  should  limp  along  through  the 
world— a  cripple.  I  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  heart-swelling  shock  I  felt  when 
t(dd  I  must  2o#0  my  leg.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  had  any  thing  so 
entirely  crush  me  for  the  moment,  as 
this  onlooked-for  bitter  news. 

On  Friday,  July  3d,  I  was  evidently 

Btill  more  listless,  partly  from  inaction, 

but  mainly  from  the  drain  on  my  sys- 

^  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  so  much 

Wood  and  the  constant  pain.    I  had 

"^  no  medical  atteudance  whatever; 

s^geons  were  few,  patients  many.  Only 

^bel  Commissary  "  is  jotted  down  in 

iny  diary.    But  this  recalls  a  pleasant 

reminiacence. 

^^>out  8  p.  M,  of  that  day,  a  Confed- 

^'*te  officer  came  into  my  room,  sat 

^<>wn,  and  began   talking   with   me. 

^ddenly  he  stopped,  and  said : 

"  Tou  look  as  if  you  wanted  some- 


thing to  eat  and  drink.  Have  you  any 
one  here  to  wait  on  you  ? " 

I  called  FranQois,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missary gave  a  hastily  scribbled  note 
on  a  page  torn  from  my  diary,  telling 
*  him  where  to  go  and  bring  what  was 
ordered  therein.  In  some  twenty  min- 
utes, Francis  returned  with  a  tin-cup 
of  hot  coffee,  and  three  or  four  nice 
buttered  rolls.  Little  did  I  ask  where 
such  delicacies  came  from.  I  only 
thanked  the  Commissary,  and  did  im- 
mediate justice  to  his  bounty.  A 
brighter  spot  in  the  whole  of  my  life  I 
do  not  remember  than  this  little  cour- 
tesy. 

The  Conmiissary  told .  me  that  our 
forces  were  getting  badly  beaten,  de- 
spite their  good  position  on  the  hills. 

This  I  took  cum  grano  sails.  He  also 
told  me  that  they  expected  the  Union 
army  to  retreat  during  the  coming 
night,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
doubt  the  war  was  at  an  end.  I  did 
not  pretend  to  argue  the  case  with  him, 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  own  notions 
on  the  subject.  Most  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  on  other  topics.  We  had  both 
been  students  at  Heidelberg,  and  found 
no  lack  of  pleasant  memories  to  chat 
about.  Since  then  I  have  cherished  a 
warm  friendship  for  this  gentleman, 
though  bis  name  has  escaped  my  me- 
mory, and  I  have  no  idea  where  his  lot 
maybe  cast. 

Under  Saturday,  July  4th,  I  find 
only  the  word  "ambulances"  noted 
in  my  diary.  This  I  remember  to  have 
been  the  information,  scarcely  credited 
at  the  time,  that  some  Union  ambu- 
lances had  driven  up  the  road  within 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house.  Fran- 
cois said  he  had  seen  them ;  but  I  fear- 
ed he  was  mistaken.  To  be  sure,  there 
had  been  an  almost  universal  cessation 
in  the  firing,  the  rebel  pickets  had  been 
withdrawn  to  near  our  house,  and  large 
masses  of  the  enemy^s  troops  had  left 
the  vicinity ;  but  so  little  idea  had  I 
that  the  enemy  would  leave  us  behind, 
that  I  could  scarcely  credit  such  good 
news.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  could 
not  carry  off  one  out  of  five  of  their 
own  wounded,  for  lack  of  transportation. 
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Acd  wb«n  on  Sandar.  the  5tb,  we 
-wfikk  up  to  find  thAt  the  rebel  arniT 
bftd  iMTtuJlT  left,  that  we  had  won  a 
greM  rictorr.  that  the  fiziemj  was  in 
fall  retreat  lest  Le  hhonid  be  cut  off 
bef'^re  he  c-^uld  cn-^*?  the  Potomac,  who 
shall  oejiict  the  joy  whirra  ma<:e  warm 
otir  hearts  and  fchooe  in  oar  taces  ?  We 
were  recaptured,  victorious,  not  oo^jm- 
ed  to  starvation  in  Libbv  or  Ander-?on- 
viile.  Happiness  was  not  our  condition 
— we  wer:  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

Bat  this  en'lii  my  subject.  I  necl  not 
t'rll  of  mv  }ftin'*  carried  into  town,  in 
the  came  ambalanoe  with  the  Colonel, 
who,  when  he  had  fjind  whvre  I  was, 
rested  not  till  he  had  got  nie  be>ide 


agiin:  of  oor  procnrii^  apiifite 
room  in  Gcu;.*Uoig,  tkroa^  the  kind 
instnuDciitilfiT  of  %  facDdlj  Qcncnl 
officer :  of  the  lorelr  cue  of  our  good 
hostess :  of  the  Cokwd't  pretty  wife 
coming  to  lejmoe  over  hit  atfiBtj;  of 
my  suffering  ampuiatioii ;  of  mj  bdog 
carrii-dhome:  andof  mrfiriDi^tokiww 
that  a  one-legged  man  19  not  neeenuiljr 
a  cripple  in  its  worst  senae ; — all  thii  I 
need  no:  telL  Mv  storr  cndi  wha  I 
wa?  recaptuTEd :  and  I  doubt  BOt  mj 
reader  has  alreadv  found  out  that  I  wk 
one  of  the  luckiest,  take  it  for  all  Id  lU, 
of  the  poor  ftrllows  who,  dnnig  tbe 
war.  were  so  often  "  left  woonded  on 
the  field."' 
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liAvnaA  carried  her  point.  That  is, 
she  went  to  the  Centre  and  opened  a 
school  there.  There  was  no  lack  of 
children.  The  country  was  running 
over  with  Smiths,  and  Gobers,  Tisdales, 
Coits,  and  Cald wells.  They  all  knew 
Benjamin — they  all  knew  about  La- 
vinia.  A  year  ago  they  invited  her  to 
come  to  the  Centre  and  teach  their 
young  folks,  and  she  was  now  more 
than  glad  when  she  found  herself  among 
them.  She  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
civilization  when  it  appears  to  the  in- 
dividual the  all-important  thing  to  se- 
cure his  own  mental  advantage.  The 
Centre  afforded  better  facilities  than 
the  Ridge.  She  had  no  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities that  she  could  perceive. 
Her  work  was  along  the  line  of  choice. 

She  heard  from  the  Ridge  people 
now  and  then.  Letter  writing  became 
the  torment  of  young  Ben's  life,  and 
there  was  no  escape  for  him.  His  father 
decided  that  it  was  almost  worth  while 
to  give  up  Vinny  to  have  secured  this 
opportunity  for  improvement  to  the 
boy.   But  many  a  hot  tear  blistered  the 


scrawled  pages idiich  found  theiriraT 

from  the  Ridge  to  the  Centre.  , 

Occasionally  Mr.  Kearney  addreaft^ 
a  note  to  Lavinia,  such  missives  as  wt^ 
sure  to  provoke  a  smile,  sometimes  ^ 
sharp  rejoinder.  His  comments  on 
Flynn  rue  Myres,  she  could  not  qui 
understand,  and  did  not  in  the  I 
like.  Sometimes  he  had  news  to 
municate  concerning  the  United 
Consul  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
letters  thus  freighted  were  welcome  i 
deed. 

Once  a  month,  Lavinia  spent  Sunday 
at  home.  Usually,  she  saw  both  Mr. 
Kearney  and  Jasper  on  these  visits.  Mr. 
Kearney,  she  perceived,  would  not  die 
of  chagrin  on  account  of  Miss  Myres* 
silly  act.  She  had  been  warned  againgt 
Mr.  Kearney  by  a  man  as  wise  as  Mr. 
Brooks.  Was  there  need  of  such  warn- 
ing ?  Lavinia  saw  that  he  was  a  bril- 
liant youth.  Sharp  as  a  sword,  glitter- 
ing as  an  icicle,  and  at  heart  as  cold* 
He  liked  comforts.  ISTo  other  person 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  as  keenly; 
he  had  much  gratitude  to  express  wheo 
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ortable.  Mrs.  Tisdale  set  a 
and  the  few  whom  Benja- 
were  welcome  to  the  good 
ijamin  liked  Mr.  Kearney, 
^asy  for  him  to  make  Mrs. 
Mend.  She  liked  cheerful, 
g  people.  Kearney  was 
i  often  made  the  old  house 
inghter.  His  fastidiousness 
himself.    Often  young  Ben 

Flo  were  completely  en- 
him. 
lyinia  came  home  he  had 

about  Mrs.  Michael  Flynn, 
turn  to  Highland  Towers, 
xridal  tour.  But  Lavinia 
1  what  seemed  to  her  dia- 
riment  at  the  expense  of 
;room.  She  was  severe  on 
lady  who  had  presumed  so 
ondness  of  her  father  as  to 
to  his  house  a  son  to  whom 
ive  no  welcome.  Kearney 
gue  with  Lavinia  on  that 
she  could  see  the  line  of 
ad  adopted ;  it  was  to  pat- 
)ridegroom,  and  make  him- 
,1  to  the  family  peace.  He 
:  Highland  Towers,  as  dur- 
mer  he  was  mainly  occupied 
it  Highland  Park,  a  tract  of 
ing  the  Towers,  which  Mr. 
ded  to  dispose  of  by  the 
1  the  land  should  be  brought 
lition  that  would  demand 
es. 

sn  Lavinia  went  home,  she 
Itle  sister  just  returned  from 
le  day  at  the  Towers  with 
Mr.  Kearney  had  taken 
the  morning,  and  brought 
i  night,  and  the  girl  was  as 
,  bird  over  the  wonderful 

ras  more  disturbed,  think- 
yisit,  than  she  would  have 
ay  an  apparently  more  im- 
It. 

merally  noticeable,  in  fact, 
A  went  back  to  the  Centre, 
refreshed  than  might  have 
ed.  She  admitted  to  henelf 
aid  probably  succeed  better 
mumce  of  her  duties  if  aha 


remained  quietly  at  her  post  till  the 
long  vacation.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if 
she,  as  the  exception  to  woman-kind, 
was  called  upon  to  consider  her  own 
interests  mainly  in  this  world. 

From  one  of  her  Sundays  at  the 
Ridge,  Lavinia  returned  to  her  work 
with  this  piece  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Kearney  continued  to  superintend 
Riverdale,  Highland  Towers,  and  High- 
land Park,  but  he  had  also  become  in- 
volved in  another  and  more  important 
interest.  Jacob  Whitestock  and  he  had 
formed  a  partnership,  and  set  up  a  saw- 
mill to  be  run  by  steam. 

He  told  Lavinia  that  he  considered 
himself  committed  to  success  and  the 
family  compact,  now  that  he  had  gone 
into  business  with  her  cousin,  and  she 
felt  that  she  need  not  warn  him  against 
Jacob.  A  friendly  alliance  which  would 
involve  mutual  sacrifice,  might  as  well 
have  been  talked  about  by  two  cime- 
tars.  Lavinia  wondered  what  Jasper 
would  say  to  this. 

Of  course,  any  man  who  was  able  to 
do  it,  had  a  right  to  introduce  the  aids 
to  labor  into  any  neighborhood,  though 
the  interests  of  others  might  thereby  be 
jeopardized.  If  Jasper  Caldwell  chose 
to  use  water  power,  that  was  no  reason 
why  another  man  should  abstain  from 
the  use  of  steam.  If  Jasper  shrank 
from  carrying  on  operations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  what  could  he  expect  but 
that  he  would  lose  in  the  race  ?  La- 
vinia was  indignant  at  her  own  impa- 
tience when  she  considered  the  state  of 
things.  She  perceived  that  \t  was  the 
old,  narrow-minded,  selfish  spirit  of  her 
race  that  made  her  think  with  a  frown 
of  Jacob's  enterprise  I 

A  year  had  passed  away,  when  La- 
vinia sat  one  afternoon  in  her  school, 
room,  after  the  children  were  dismissed, 
reading  a  letter  which  had  that  day 
reached  her  from  the  city  of  the  Consul 
over  the  sea.  A  single  reading  like 
that,  and  memory  would  never  lose 
one  precious  word,  Happy  moment  I 
sweet  hour  of  rest  1  A  happier  moment, 
a  sweeter  hour,  Lavinia  would  perhaps 
never  know. 

She  had  arrived  at  the  last  loving 
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word,  when  Jasper  Caldwell  drove  up 
to  the  door. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  Lavinia 
went  oat,  thinking  that  perhaps  some 
one  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a  lingering 
boy  or  girl,  and  there  was  Jasper,  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  he  had  merely 
driven  up  to  her  father's  door  to  in- 
quire after  horse-feed. 

She  would  have  felt  some  alarm  had 
he  not  looked  smiling  and  happy.  Still 
she  was  disturbed.  Why  had  he  come  ? 
There  was,  moreover,  something  in  Jas- 
per's self  that  was  not  perceptible  when 
she  left  the  Ridge.  He  looked  as  a  man 
does  when  he  begins  to  go  down; 
though  he  had  made  his  best  appear- 
ance in  coming  to  the  Centre,  some- 
thing she  missed,  and  not  now  for  the 
first  time,  though  now  with  more  disa- 
greeable certainty ;  something  of  his  old 
integrity,  uprightness,  and  manfulness. 
He  was  not  taking  that  stand  against 
the  fiesh  she  had  expected  him  to  take. 
Evidently,  he  was  getting  discouraged* 
Her  heart  sank.  Perhaps  she  ought  not 
to  have  gone  away  from  home  1  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  suspicion  had 
found  a  voice.  She  had  not  now  allow- 
ed it,  but  voice  it  had  found. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  home,  La- 
vinia ?  '^  be  asked,  dropping  the  reins, 
but  retaking  his  seat.  "  Pm  in  luck  to 
find  you  here." 

"  Not  quite,"  she  answered,  yet  with 
the  expectation  that  his  next  words 
would  be,  "  You  must." 

"  You  will  say  yes  in  a  minute,  when 
I  tell  you  that  they  need  you." 

What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  she  thought. 

"  Nothing  alarming.  A  sprained  an- 
kle, and  that's  all.  Your  mother  slip- 
})ed  down  a  step  of  the  cellar  stairs. 
She  thought  she  could  get  on  without 
sending  for  you,  and  has  tried  it  too 
long.  It'll  be  a  good  while  before  she 
gets  about  again,  they  say.  Your  father 
sent  me  for  you." 

"I  must  go  then,  of  course.  To- 
night ? " 

"That's  what  they  reckoned  you 
would." 

**  Then  I  wiU  lose  no  time  here.  Drive 


me  over  to  Robert  Gober's, : 
will  send  word  around  for  me  i 
achooL  I  can  go  as  soon  as  t 
are  rested." 

Jasper  looked  pleased.  He 
this  prompt  action.  He  th< 
understood  Lavinia  well  enouj 
culate  that,  pleasant  as  she  foi 
be  away  firom  home,  she  won 
instantly,  if  there  was  need  of 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  she  ^ 
beside  him  in  the  green  wa^ 
he  was  driving  over  hill  an( 
ward  the  old  brown  house. 

And  as  they  went,  they  i 
many  things.  The  deep  blue 
flecked  with  dazzling  whit 
which  shimmered  like  the  set 
briars  were  in  bloom  on  the 
and  bird  and  bee  and  buttei 
joy  therein.  The  fragrance  of 
was  on  the  air.  The  horses  ^ 
per  drove  took  their  own  gait, 
the  road  went  the  yoimg  mai 
young  woman,  unmindful  of  t 
around  them ;  a  barren  waste 
well  have  stretched  to  right 
Jasper  had  Lavinia  there  be 
and  Lavinia  had  Jasper.  A 
facts,  which  signified  so  litt 
have  signified  so  much  ! 

"  They  are  going  to  carry  i 
them  with  their  steam  mill, 
fellows  are,"  said  Jasper ;  he 
telling  Lavinia  about  Whites 
Kearney. 

"What  are  you  going  to  < 
asked. 

"Keep  on  a  little  longer, 
suppose,  I  must  quit.  If  I  ha< 
ed  money,  and  set  up  as  the 
could  keep  my  old  custonu 
there's  no  reason  why  I  should 
seen  misery  enough  come  o 
into  debt." 

"  So  you  mean  to  retire  I 
vancing  civilization,  like  the  I 

"  I  suppose  so." 

They  both  laughed  at  tha 
said  Lavinia,  and  her  voice  8 
indicate  a  spirit  lifted  up  a 
region  of  profit  and  loss, 
credit,  "  I  will  tell  you  whai 
grand'ther  say — ^it  was  since 
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dii^,  when  he  had  so  much  to  say  to 
Jim  about  mills.  He  was  talking  with 
Jacob.  Jasper,  somehow,  I  almost  hate 
Jacob." 

^^He^s  getting  to  be  a  great  man, 
ihoQgh,"  said  Jasper,  quietly. 

'^Qieat  man  1  He  never  will  be  that, 
fiif  he  has^nt  it  in  him.  He  only  knows 
bow  to  make  money.  Jacob  said  to 
Gaffer  there  was  money  to  be  made  out 
of  a  eteam  mill.  But  Gaffer  said  to 
Jam,  ^  The  man  to  make  money  in  that 
buinesB  is  the  one  that  puts  in  labor — 
not  money.'  Money,  he  said,  was  easy 
to  pot  in,  but  might  be  dreadM  hard 
to  get  oat'' 

**BQt  they  will  break  me  down,  La- 
Tuua,  unless  they  break  themselves 
down." 

^If  Iwere  a  young  man,  I  wouldn't 
talk  about  being  broken  down  by  any 
thing  short  of  sickness  or  accident," 
MidLayima.  Then,  as  if  she  repented 
her  hard  words,  "  Jacob  has  his  hand 
in  too  many  things  already.  Besides, 
he  has  married  a  city  girl  who  will 
spend  all  the  money  he  can  make.  The 
wont  with  him  is,  he  don't  know  where 
to  stop.  He  is  so  set  up  with  what  he 
2tt8  done,  that  he's  beyond  caution. 
He's  a  Whitestock,  and  money  is  his 
god." 

"It  is  the  god  of  this  world,  I'm 
thinking." 

"I  don't  want  to  think  so.  The 
worst  thing  about  living  is,  Jasper,  we 
8^t  to  seeing  things  so  bare." 

**If  we  have  money,  we  can  put  a 
fiioss  on,  though,"  said  Jasper,  so  oc- 
^''pied  with  his  own  thoughts  as  hardly 
^  enter  into  Lavinia's  mood.  **  I  am 
-*08e  on  to  borrowing  the  money  I  need 
^*  Mi,  PelL  He  as  good  as  told  me 
'*8terday  that  I  could  have  it.  Would 
^^  ?  Six  per  cent.,  five  thousand  dol- 
^"^  as  long  as  I  want  it.  I  had  rather 
^f^  the  business  over  with  you  than 
"^tlx  any  man  I  know.  Would  you 
*o  it,  Lavinia  ? " 

*  "Wait  awhile,  and  see  what  becomes 
^  that  steam  mill.  If  you  borrow 
'^^Heyjyou  will  be  bothered  the  minute 
^^^  begin  to  pay  interest.  Keep  on  as 
J^^  are  for  awhile,  Jasper." 
VOL.  IV.— 69 


"  Well,"  said  he,  with  grave  acqui- 
escence. 

IX. 

It  was  evident  that  Jasper  would 
take  Lavinia's  counsel.  As  evident  to 
her  as  to  himself.  A  thought  came  to 
her  here  which  was  ennobling.  She 
considered:  "Perhaps  it  was  not  on 
my  account  at  all  that  Jasper  was  per- 
mitted to  save  my  life.  It  may  have 
been  for  his  own  sake."  And  then  she 
felt  herself  more  truly  his  friend  than 
ever  before. 

The  boundaries  of  this  unselfish 
thought  were  enlarged,  when,  arrived 
at  home,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
saw  little  Flora  going  about,  her  fore- 
head knitted  with  the  perplexities  of  a 
housekeeper,  and  saw  the  cost  at  which 
the  comfort  of  the  house  had  been  se- 
cured since  her  mother's  disablement. 
Nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  joy  with  which  her  ar- 
rival was  hailed.  It  was  a  very  humble 
sphere  into  which  she  stepped,  and  if 
she  failed  to  find  the  harmony  of  its 
relations  at  once,  she  was  not  the  first 
of  the  philosophers  of  whom  this  might 
be  said. 

At  the  first  favorable  opportunity  she 
asked  her  father  how  Jasper  was  getting 
on,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I 

"  Jasper  is  making  a  cursed  fool  of 
himself,"  was  the  answer ;  and  when  it 
appeared  that  Lavinia  did  not  under- 
stand him,  old  Benjamin  made  himself 
more  intelligible:  *^ Jasper  has  got  to 
drinking.    He's  going  to  the  devil." 

And  that  was  the  charge  with  which 
Lavinia  met  him  w^hen  she  saw  him 
again. 

"What  is  there  so  delightful  in 
drink,"  she  asked,  "  that  you  are  will- 
ing folks  should  say  you  are  going  to 
the  devil  on  account  of  it  ? " 

"  Who  has  been  lying  to  you  ? "  he 
replied,  so  surprised  by  her  words  that 
he  evinced  no  wrath. 

"  Nobody,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Then  you  want  to  see  how  I  can 
take  an  insult." 

"  That  is  not  true.  You  said  once  that 
you  cared  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  compliment,  but  now  I  am  doubt- 
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fill  about  it,  if  you  care  for  liquor  too. 
You  know  what  I  think  of  a  man  who 
is  the  slave  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I  don't  know  what  kind  of  firiend  I 
should  be  to  you,  not  worth  speaking 
of,  if  I  didn't  tell  you  outright  what  I 
think.  You  sayed  my  life,  Jasper; 
haven't  I  a  right  to  try  to  save  your's  ?  " 

Jasper  turned  and  left  her  without  a 
word.  He  was  not  a  more  stout-heart- 
ed man  than  one  Peter,  who,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  betrayed  the  noble 
spirit  within  him,  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  his  Saviour,  in  secret  "  wept 
bitteriy." 

Lavinia  would  soon  have  found, 
had  there  been  no  house  to  look  after, 
that  there  was  a  reason  why  she  should 
seek  her  work  under  her  father's  roo£ 

Ben  and  Flora  needed  her,  and  she 
now  began  to  bestow  upon  them  that 
attention  which  never  was  withdrawn 
from  any  object  till  she  had  encompass- 
ed the  hidden  heart  of  it. 

One  day,  as  she  followed  her  fatlier 
along  the  edge  of  a  luxuriantly  covered 
clover-field,  into  which  the  happy  cows 
were  about  to  be  turned,  she  said : 

"They  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
money,  father,  by  their  fruit-gardens 
and  orchards." 

"Yah.  They  be.  Who?"  The  ques- 
tion followed  the  apparent  admission  so 
rapidly,  and  with  so  manifest  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  admitted  too  much, 
that  Lavinia  smiled. 

"  Culver,  for  one.  You  never  went 
into  it.  Kept  right  on  in  the  old  way, 
father." 

"I  remember  them  maulticaleses — 
and  the  sorgho— never  got  bit  yet,  Vin- 
ny,  with  any  o'  them  new-fangled  no- 
tions.   Never  will." 

"Not  if  you  <^n  make  a  fortune? 
You're  the  only  poor  man  in  the  family, 
father,  remember." 

The  old  man  turned  the  little  blue 
eyes,  sunken  so  deep  beneath  his  heavy 
brows,  upon  Lavinia ;  he  was  evidently 
surprised.  The  money-question  was  not 
one  he  ever  discussed  with  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
what  did  they  know  about  it  ? 


He  hesitated  in  his  answer,  t 
replied  as  if  she  had  been  a  soi 
a  daughter;  for  Lavinia  he 
ago  decided  was  most  uncomi 
girt. 

"Riches  don't  travel  by  tl 
It's  all  stuff.  There's  Fred  Bay 
You  see  what  come  of  his  pei 
cherries.  He's  got  five  acrf 
planted  down  there,  in  the  ] 
hood  of  them  copper  works, 
going  to  die,  every  root  and  I 
'em.  He  got  one  crop,  a  thou 
lars'  worth,  then  they  set  up  t 
per  biler  works,  and  every  ti 
comes  a  southeast  wind,  it  whi 
that  'ere  comer,  and  it's  going 
him  out.  There  wasn't  a  bud 
nothing  last  year — and  this  yei 
the  leaves  is  so  scass  you  can  c 
Na — ^na— there  ben't  nothing 
kind  you  can  put  into  groi 
won't  be  kerried  off  by  son 
creeture.  Crops  keep  along  i 
You  won't  starve  on  rye  and  a 

Lavinia  took  these  statemi 
meditated  on  them.  A  day 
after,  she  said  to  her  father : 

"  I  want  to  rent  that  two-a( 
yours  for  five  years.  The  mea( 
the  cedar  hedge  around  it." 

"  What  for  ? " 

"  To  make  au  experiment  in. 

"  Where's  your  money  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  charge  ? " 

"  You  can't  have  it." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  rent 
body  else." 

When  Lavinia  spoke  in  that 
father  felt  the  weakness  of  his 
in  comparison  with    the  strc 
hers. 

"  What  is  it  you  be  after,  Vi 
tell    me    that?"    he    asked, 
straight  at  her,  which  he  rarelj 

"I  am  going  to  plant  an 
strawberries  and  another  of  pei 
I  can  afford  to  buy  tlie  trees." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  before  she 
ed,  "  For  fun."  She  dared  not 
the  hope  which  had  of  late  str 
ed  her  heart. 

"  Pretty  dear  fun,"  said  he. 
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-you  don^t  ask  me  for  mncb, 
You  may  have  it !  Til  stand 
the  matter  of  rent  till  you  get 
fits  in.  Think  you'll  make  your 
'ore  young  Kearney  does  ? " 

sure  of  it,  father/' 
•  know.    He's  keen." 

if  I  do  not,  it  is  neither  here 


n 


Id  Benjamin  was  not  so  easily 
>d  of  that.  And  he  did  not 
3>bject  to  Kearney — ^perhaps  be- 
tey  agreed  so  well  about  the 
bh's  places  which  were  so  rapid- 
erating  the  farmlands  of  the 
Aood,  and  the  old  landmarks. 


that  Lavinia  set  to  work, 
gfat  plants  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
1  helped  her  in  the  preparation 
round,  and  in  setting  out  the 

roots. 

fon  know  what  all  this  is  for, 
die  asked,  when  he  took  the 
lis  hand  to  go  with  it  to  the 
i  of  the  first  bed  they  had  pre- 

*I  expect  every  plant  will 
rth  tenfold,  and  it's  all  to  help 
nan  of  you." 

nnouncement  took  the  lad  by 
He  was  a  little  disconcerted, 
his  dismay  dropped  the  line. 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
I  way  that  ensured  its  firmer 
it  he  said,  notwithstanding : 
going  to  be  a  farmer,  and  keep 

• 

know  sheep  can't  be  kept  in 
ghborhood,"  Lavinia  quietly 
L  "  Don't  you  remember  how 
worried  that  poor  little  flock 
Fameson's,  and  how  he  had  to 

as  slow  to  admit  that  he  re- 
d.  He  did  not  want  to  re- 
NXj  thing,  except  the  beautiful 
ite  lambs  which  he  had  seen 
grassy  slope  near  the  creek. 
»  that  day,  he  had  been  firm  in 
rmi nation  that  he  would  have 
and  his  sheep. 

n  go  where  there  ben't    any 
i  said  obstinatelv. 
t  say  ben't." 


"Father  does.  I  guess  I  ain't  any 
better  than  father." 

"  I  wish  you  were  one  millionth  part 
as  good.  There,  hold  that  string 
straight.  Father  looks  like  the  pictures 
of  Daniel  Webster,  only  a  great  deal 
better ;  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
man  if  he  had  had  advantages.  That 
is  what  you  are  going  to  have,  Mr.  Ben, 
if  I  can  secure  my  end.  But  I  don't 
know  that  you  ever  heard  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  not  talk  that 
way,  Vinny,"  said  the  boy ;  and  there 
he  was,  like  potter's  clay,  to  be  mould- 
ed as  she  pleased. 

"  Hold  the  string  straight,"  she  said 
more  gently.  "  See  what  capital  plants 
they  are,  Ben ;  they  gave  me  the  best 
they  had,  because  they  knew  they  must, 
I  suppose.  They  saw  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  buying.  That  is  a  great  help,  to 
know  what  you  want,  and  let  others 
understand  that  you  do.  For  there  are 
a  great  many  cheats  about,  after  all.  A 
good  many,  Ben,  who  make  their  living 
by  taking  advantage  of  others." 

"  Say,  Vinny,  what  be  you  planting 
for  ?    Tell  me  in  earnest." 

"  What  are  strawberries  good  for, 
Daniel  the  Second  ? " 

"  To  eat ;  "  but  as  he  answered,  Ben's 
face  flushed.  Lavinia  saw  it.  Was 
it  the  token  of  ambition  kindled  at 
last? 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  more  spirit. 
"  And  to  sell.  Ours  are  going  to  be 
sold.  Next  year  a  few.  The  year  after, 
a  good  many.  We  will  gather  them 
ourselves.  We  shall  have  to  buy  a  great 
many  little  baskets,  and  send  them  to 
market,  and  then ^" 

No  wonder  she  hesitated,  finding  her- 
self about  to  feveal  the  dearest  wish  of 
her  heart  in  plain  prose.  "  By-and-by, 
when  you're  too  old  to  go  to  school  to 
me  any  longer,  you  will  be  sent  off  to 
college,  where  they  will  charge  a  great 
deal  for  what  you  learn.  Then  you  will 
come  back,  and  after  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  say,  if  you  fail  to  be 
all  that  you  should  be,  that  you  had  no 
advantages.  I  am  going  to  undertake 
a  piece  of  business  that  will  secure  to 
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yoa  all  the  adrantages  that  any  young 
man  in  the  country  can  haye." 

"Will  I  know  more  than  father 
knows  ?  " 

"  Father  knows  a  great  deal  that  isn^t 
down  in  the  books.  I  think  you  may 
be  as  wise,  for  you  are  his  son.  You 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Ben  t 
But  oh,  it's  delightful  work.  You  re- 
member you  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
Rome  till  I  told  you,  and  only  think, 
all  the  time  there  was  that  great  city 
going  on  three  thousand  years  old,  and 
so  mighty  1  You  don't  want  to  shut 
your  ears  to  all  that  is  known  and  talk- 
ed about ;  so  you  must  learn  all  that 
can  be  known  about— every  thing." 

Poor  little  Ben  I  he  loved  and  re- 
vered Lavinia,  and  he  was  not  dull. 
She  enticed  him  to  stand  beside  her 
and  look  in  the  direction  she  was  look- 
ing till  the  vision  she  beheld  was  also 
seen  by  him. 

When  the  time  came  lor  gathering 
the  first  fruits,  Ben  was  so  far  com- 
promised that  he  took  the  management 
of  the  in-coming  crop  upon  himself,  and 
his  sales  amounted  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Lavinia  said,  **  Now  we  will  have 
the  pear  trees." 

The  plan  was  so  manifestly  all  ar- 
ranged in  her  mind  from  beginning  to 
completion,  that  it  was  not  strange  ho 
took  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing 
it,  and  in  believing  that  all  would  re- 
sult according  to  her  wish. 

The  father  said  to  the  mother,  "  La- 
vinia knows  what  she  is  about.  She  is 
a  strong  staff !  " 

Ben  was  now  twelve  years  old.  At 
sixteen  he  would,  be  ready  for  college. 

Lavinia  was  not  his  only  teacher. 
The  yoimg  minister  who  had  charge  of 
the  church  was  to  instruct  him  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  would  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices from  the  strawberry-crop. 

How  the  fair  things  of  Gk>d's  creation 
are  linked  together  I  The  sweet  fruits 
of  earth,  and  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, harvest  of  Ages ! 

X. 

This  young  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 


More,  has  his  church,  his  wife 
child,  and  was  settled  quiti 
mind,  for  the  present.  Of  cq 
fhture  would  give  a  larger  i 
him. 

Little  Flo  had  made  hersel 
timate  friend  of  baby  More  di 
vinia's  life  at  the  Centre,  and 
become  useful  beyond  telling 
mother  of  the  child,  though  s< 
honest  Mrs.  Tisdale  would 
exasperated,  and  declare  her 
to  the  sense  of  bringing  up  a  f 
ly  for  the  pleasure  and  accomi 
of  other  folks. 

Her  displeasure  was  convei 
sympathy,  however,  when  this  I 
suddenly  of  croup,  and  the  on] 
tion  put  upon  Flora's  movem^ 
were,  "  Don't  get  in  other  fol 
Be  sure  they  want  you." 

Flo  had  no  doubts  as  to  wh 
was  wanted.  "Flora,"  the 
would  say,  when  she  went  to  i 
little  house,  determined  in  son 
serve  the  beloved  mourners, 
mourn  with  them,  no  more  to 
out  than  sunlight  or  air,  "Fl« 
you  think  of  something  we  c 
interest  my  wife,  and  draw  her 
away  from  her  loss  ? "  The  ai 
endeavored  to  give  to  such  wo 
the  young  girl  into  a  more 
alliance  with  the  minister.  ^ 
was  the  school  in  which  her  < 
was  developed.  It  was  heart, : 
lect,  that  had  culture  here.  ^ 
minister's  house  offer  better  i 
for  the  second  daughter  of  ] 
iTisdale  than  Riverdale  had  ( 
first  f  Mr.  More  went  to  the  1 
region,  it  seems  to  me,  solely  oi 
of  Flora  Tisdale,  and  yet,  whc 
the  place,  he  would  only  reme 
as  an  uncommonly  pretty  chile 

Flora  was  even  a  greater  w 
her  father's  house  than  Lavi 
had  so  much  grace, .  such  i 
sprightliness,  and  was  so  d< 
tively  affectionate. 

Her  father  looked  upon  1 
amazement.  Had  his  old  vi 
back  to  her  girlhood,  and  be 
formed   into  this   fairy-like  i 
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So  alike,  and  yet  bo  unlike, 
i  two,  he  was  always  getting  a 
of  the  old  girl  in  the  young, 
as  proud  of  Flora  as  he  was  of 
,  yet  he  would  have  been  slower 
liis  satisfaction  in  that  little  gay 

.  might  just  as  well  give  it  up,  * 
,"  Flora  would  say.     *^I  am  a 
)  to  my  teacher,  and  I  know  it. 

dear  out  of   sight  witli   his 
latica,  and  Mr.  More  advises  me 

At  least,  he  don^t  advise  me 
m,  I  know  I  bother  hini,  and 
I  the  use  of  our  throwing  away 
I" 

foa  will  only  bo  patient,  and 
rtte  first  difficulties." 
itiijustitl  Those  are  the  very 
ean^  conquer.  I  always  give 
pL  When  did  you  know  me  to 
inll  of  my  own  ? " 
rm  knew  you  when  you  hadn't. 
)  bent  now  on  getting  rid  of  all 
idpline    which  you  know  you 

i*t  I  forget  things  as  fast  as  I 
Mm?  Just  ask  me  now  when 
gton  was  bom,  or  any  thing  like 
[  tell  you,  Vin,  as  long  as  I  have 
I  Ben  for  my  treasure  houses,  I 
iie  for  any  thing  else.  I  shall 
answer  that  I  don't  know,  but 
fl,  to  every  thing  that  comes  up. 

>  let  me  go." 
where  t " 

>  the  garden,  orchard,  Mr.  More's 
e,  as  he  calls  the  parsonage,  any- 
Kway  from  those  books  I     It's 

of  course,  but  1  am  wicked, 

o  hate  the  sight  of  them  worse 

(o  Mr.  Kearney." 

at  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 

If" 

Ban  I  hate  him  for  the  way  he 

Lavinia,  does  he  want  to  marry 

Really  ?  " 

>pe  not." 

ard  him  say  he  always  did  what 

L    I  thought  if  he  was  going 

to  do  that,  I  would — I  would — 

thin^,  almost,  to  get  him  out  of 
,n 

m 

oathematics  are  hateful  to  you. 


Flora,  they  would  serve  you  most  kind- 
ly. They  would  crowd  such  silly 
thoughts  as  these  out  of  your  mind.  I 
had  no  idea  there  were  such  in  your 
head." 

"  You  won't  have  him,  then  ?  " 

'^  I  shall  no  sooner  have  him  than  he 
will  have  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
for  asking  such  things.  I  wouldn't  an- 
swer ;  but  if  I  held  my  tongue,  nobody 
knows  what  foolish  thing  you  would  be 
thinking  next." 

Flora,  with  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  waltzed  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  heard  the  next  moment  busily 
talking  beneath  the  window  of  La- 
vinia's  chamber;  and  half  an  hour 
later,  practising  church  tunes  with  Mr. 
More.  Between  the  Mores  and  the 
Flynns,  the  girl  seemed  likely  to  obtain 
her  balance. 

Lavinia  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  a  little  anxiety,  about 
Flo  to  her  minister,  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"  Miss  Lavinia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  feel 
disturbed  about  the  child.  If  you 
should  take  her  to  any  city  boarding- 
school  to-day,  they  would  be  surprised 
at  her  acquirements.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  talked  about  to  which  she  does 
not  listen  with  intellisfent  interest." 

"  That  is  just  it.  She  has  a  smatter- 
ing of  every  thing,  and  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  any  thing." 

"  And  unless  she  gives  herself  up  to 
books  entirely,  it  is  impossible  she 
should  have.  Flora  is  made  for  society. 
You  surely  would  not,  if  you  could,  put 
that  bright  young  girl  to  work  in  the 
way  you  have,  very  wisely,  put  your 

brother.     She  is  made  for — for "  he 

stopped,  conscious  of  the  steady  eyes 
upon  him,  and  ignorant  of  the  value 
she  might  attach  to  gains  which  he  es- 
teemed of  worth—"  for  the  unbounded 
influence  a  good  and  a  beautiful  woman 
may  exert  wherever  she  goes,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Could  he  have  known  the  relief,  the 
satisfaction  his  words  brought  to  La- 
vinia !  Smith,  Gober,  Coit,  and  White- 
stock  might  boast  their  possessions,  but 
let  Ben  be  a  scholar  and  Flora  a  lady. 
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and  her  hearths  desire  was  met.     To 

secure  these  results,  she  was  content  to 

toil,  wait,  die. 

XL 

One  day,  Mrs.  Kearney,  the  mother  of 
Aaron,  returned  from  a  journey  which 
she  had  made  to  a  noted  physician, 
and,  haying  written  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band who  had  gone  abroad  on  a  mis- 
sion, she  packed  her  trunks  and  tele- 
graphed her  son  that  she  was  conuDg 
to  visit  him. 

It  was  of  no  consequence  where  she 
lodged — any  quiet  farmhouse  would 
seem  like  Paradise  to  her.  She  longed 
to  see  Riverdale  with  her  own  eyes ;  all 
this  she  explained  in  the  letter  written 
to  her  son  after  she  had  de^atchcd  the 
telegraphic  message.  She  was  not  feel- 
ing quite  as  well  as  usual,  and  thought 
it  a  mark  of  old  age  and  weakness  that 
she  missed  his  father  so  much. 

The  letter,  so  playful  in  the  sound  of 
it,  was  written  with  sad  misgiving,  and 
with  grief.  She  who  wrote  it  knew 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  she  looked  back  on  what  she  called 
a  succession  of  failures.  "  A  failure  in 
the  body,"  she  had  said  of  herself 
twenty  years  ago,  *'  let  me  see  what  can 
be  done  with  the  spirit,"  and  it  was  not 
to  the  saving  of  her  own  soul  that  she 
had  since  then  valiantly  and  constantly 
applied  herself. 

The  physician  with  whom  she  had 
consulted  had  told  her  that  for  the  dis- 
ease which  afflicted  her  there  was  no 
remedy — she  must  die.  How  soon,  she 
asked.  Answer  was  impossible,  it 
might  be  in  six  months,  or  in  one. 
Violent  aggravations  of  the  disease, 
which  could  not  be  predicted,  might 
end  life  abruptly.  She  must  avoid  ex- 
citements. All  this  Mrs.  Kearney  had 
learned  when  she  addressed  that  tele- 
gram and  that  letter  to  her  son. 

On  receiving  these  despatches,  which 
he  did  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Keaniey 
went  over  to  talk  with  the  Tisdales. 
He  was  as  certain  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  finding  place  for  his  mother 
imder  their  roof  as  he  was  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  if  she  would  only  turn 
her  face  and  stex)3  in  some  other  direc- 


tio.  He  did  not  want  her  t 
best  that  he  could  hope  wa 
would  soon  tire  of  the  regioi 

He  found  Lavinia  with 
and  mother,  and  appeared  h 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
was    really  in    haste,  woiflt 
when  invited  to  do  so. 

"  You  have  asked  me  se^ 
about  my  mother,"  he  said, 
Lavinia.  "It  looks  as  tl 
might  have  an  opportunity 
ing  the  question  for  hersel 
just  heard  from  her,  and  she 
to  secure  a  comfortable  rooi 
and  board  for  a  little  whili 
turning  to  Mrs.  Tisdale,  " 
help  me  find  it,  dear  woman 

*'  The  corafortablest  roo] 
house  is  Lavinuy's,"  she  ansiw 
ing  toward  her  husband, 
daughter. 

"  The  heft  of  the  work  w 
on  Vinny,  too,"  he  said,  his  t 
cast. 

It  was  enough  for  Lavinia 
her  what   3Ir.  Brooks   had 
about  the  mother  of  Mr.  K< 
night  before  they  left  Riverd 

"  She  would  not  wish  yoi 
one  change  on  her  account,"  i 
**  If  she  saw  she  was  in  any  b 
or  making  any  trouble,  she 
off  at  once.     That  is  my  mot 

"  Of  course,  if  she  comes, 
take  us  as  we  are,"  said  La 
know  we  can  make  her  comj 
that  is  what  she  wants." 

Little   Flo    in   the    shed 
these  words  and  blushed.    " 
Lavinia  say  things  that  wa 
couldn't,"  she  remarked  to  h( 

"  Then  I  may  bring  her  hex 
vou  1  thank  voii  all !     You  a 
friends  in  the  world.     I  will 
she  msiy  come  on  Wednesday. 

"  If  yuu  please,"  said  Lavi: 

*'  Our  sister  is  nearer  rigl 
arc  "  said  Kearney  to  Flora, 
passed  in  the  shed  door.  "  S 
depended  upon  under  all  circ 
Why  should  she  say  she  will 
cd  to  have  mv  mother  here  ? 
she  know  that  she  will  be  ?  " 
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saiiy  had  he  interpreted  the  ex- 
i  on  Flora's  face.  The  words 
t  a  fiery  color  to  thegirPs  cheek, 
not  until  some  time  after  that 
Borprised  at  his  having  divined 


her  thoughts  so  well.  The  blush  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  should  have  ad- 
dressed such  a  remark  to  her — a  remark 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  her 
ear  alone. 
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COLLEGES  AND   COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


maxim  of  education  now  gene- 
lopted  by  the  world  is  that  of 
lent  king,  who,  when  asked  what 
oald  bo  taught,  replied  :  *'  That 
they  will  need  to  use  when  they 
tmen.'' 

Hds  wise  maxim  is  accepted  by 
B  a  sense  that  destroys  its  real 

Bhdd  to  the  caste  system,  that 
Q  are  always  to  follow  the  pur- 
f  their  fathers,  and  move  in  tho 
pherc,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  con- 
uid  wise  to  make  their  training 

professional.  But  the  very 
of  our  government  demands  a 
ulture  for  all  our  young  people, 
le  comes  when  they  must  choose 
)ecial    pursuits,  but  all  that    is 

to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
hip  they  should  enjoy  in  corn- 
Liberal  culture  on  this  principle 
t  secure  so  many  good  human 
»  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but 
acrease  the  number  of  able  men, 
!  far  more  important, 
ystem  of  education  that  dwarfs 
d  will  in  the  end  prove  a  ftiil- 
ay  system  that  seeks  to  make 
lore  efficient  producer,  without 
ig  him  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  is  not 
)lish,  but  cruel ;  for  it  robs  a 
his  lifetime  of  the  best  rewards 
forts. 

)ld  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
j  make  men  and  women  happy; 
use  the  sum  of  enjoyment  in 
dividual,  and  thus  in  the  race, 
its  first  steps,  of  course,  is  to  fit 
i  to  secure  a  living, — enough  to 
Irink,  and  to  wear.  This  living 
vae  through  the  labor  of  some 
)  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  living 


of  each  one  should  come  through  his 
own  labor.  But  while  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  men  should  be  able  to  live  all 
their  lives  without  work,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  be  able  to 
live  without  constant,  exhausting,  physi- 
cal labor.  In  order  that  civilized  na- 
tions, with  compact  populations,  may 
live  well,  and  may  have  leisure  for  en- 
joyment and  mental  culture,  education 
must  enable  men  both  to  increase  their 
products  with  a  given  amount  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  to  use  those  products  to 
the  best  advantage. 

That  part  of  education  which  enables 
one  to  secure  honestly  the  means  of  liv- 
ing,— that  which  compensates  in  man 
for  the  lack  of  instinct,  which  Nature 
has  kindly  given  to  the  brute,  is  import- 
ant; but  only  as  the  foundation  of  a 
building  is  important — because  without 
it  no  superstructure  can  rise.  If  we 
stop  here,  our  systems  of  education  will 
be  like  cities  of  caves  and  cellars,  com- 
pared with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and 
Paris.  The  highest  education  is  that 
which  respects  man  as  man  ;  which  not 
only  lifts  him  above  the  animal,  but 
exerts  its  influence  in  developing  pow- 
ers which  mere  animals  do  not  share 
with  man.  Pure  intellect  is  to  be  train- 
ed to  deal  with  abstract  science,  and 
with  the  problems  of  the  heavens. 
Taste  must  be  cultivated  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful.  And,  still  fur- 
ther, the  social  and  moral  faculties  must 
be  developed  in  the  light  of  hLstory,  and 
by  the  study  of  man  himself,  and  his 
relations  to  the  universe  and  to  God. 

Until  we  have  provided  for  such 
teaching,  we  have  no  more  secured  the 
highest  education,  than  we  have  built  a 
city  when  we  have  marked  out  streets 
and  laid  foundation- walls.    This  field 
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of  thought  must  be  entered  to  some 
extent  in  the  very  beginning  of  educa- 
tion. But  here  especially  is  the  true 
field  of  college  education  in  distinction 
from  all  professional  or  technical  train- 
ing. College  education,  in  its  highest 
form,  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  enable 
the  student  to  secure  a  liying,  as  life  is, 
but  to  make  life  better  worth  the 
having. 

Arc  our  industrial  schools  the  true 
models  for  combining  scholarly  studies 
with  the  practical  application  of  science 
to  productive  labor?  We  welcome 
them  to  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken. They  represent  an  idea  which 
must  be  carried  out  in  some  way.  But 
the  highest  results  can  always  be  reach- 
ed by  a  division  of  labor.  It  will  be 
long  before  any  industrial  school  will 
bo  able  to  do  for  the  scholar  what  can 
be  done  by  the  college ;  or  for  the  arti- 
san, what  can  be  done  in  the  workshop. 
But  these  schools  will  educate  thou- 
sands who  would  not  otherwise  be  edu- 
cated, and  especially  will  they  do  much 
to  destroy  the  antagonism  which  has 
seemed  to  exist  between  learning  and 
manual  labor. 

Industrial  schools,  then,  are  great 
blessings.  The  danger  is  that  many 
will  expect  them  to  do  work  which 
they  never  can  do,  and  that  they  will, 
therefore,  be  pronounced  failures  before 
their  true  place  is  understood.  Many 
of  them  will  probably  fail  at  first  in 
attempting  to  do  too  much.  While  the 
old  colleges  have  been  introducing 
Agriculture,  Practical  Chemistry,  Min- 
ing, Engineering,  and  kindred  studies, 
in  compliance  with  the  popular  demand 
for  practical  education,  we  find  most  of 
the  industrial  schools  attempting  to 
make  such  liberal  provision  for  college 
or  scholastic  studies  proper,  that  in 
many  cases,  so  far  as  the  range  of  stud- 
ies is  concerned,  it  makes  little  difier- 
cncc  whether  a  student  enters  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  college.  He  can,  by 
patching  together  the  optional  courses, 
make  out  about  the  same  course  of 
study  in  each. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  help  for  this,  in 
the  present  transitional  state  of  educa- 


tion in  this  country.  But  we  are  loaiiig 
vastly,  absolutely  wasting  onr  meta^ 
especially  in  our  attempts  at  indastnd 
education,  while  so  many  colleges  an 
attempting  to  teach  every  thing  iritt* 
out  having  the  means  of  thorougUj 
teaching  any  thing. 

If  any  institution  could  secure  moKf 
enough,  it  might  offer  adequate  ins^no- 
tion  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
But  our  oldest  colleges,  with  millions  of 
productive  capital,  and  vast  soms  in* 
vested  in  buildings,  libraries,  and  csbi- 
nets,  are  calling  wildly  for  milliooi' 
more  to  carry  on  their  work. 

It  is  foolish,  then,  to  expect  thstoor 
numerous  smaller  so-called  "coIkg«« 
and  "  universities,"  with  their  petty 
endowments  can  satisfactorily  execute 
under  their  present  system  the  talks 
they  propose. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  different  schools  at  the  same 
place  so  as  to  form  a  true  univerrityf 
there  is    no  objection  to  it;  peiiiaps 
there  may  be  some  advantages  in  doiig 
this,  if  money  enough  can  be  second  to 
l^roperly  support  each  department  Bat 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  we  lay  oat 
our  universities,  and  succeed,  in  maoj 
cases,  in  making  a  sort  of  retail  coos^ 
try-store,  where  can  bo  found,  indeed,* 
great  variety  of  wares,  but  mostly  o"^ 
of  date,  higli-priced,  and  of  poor  qiM*" 
ity. 

This  is  a  free  country,  and  pe<^ 
must  be  allowed  to  do  very  fool 
things,  if  they  will  do  them  at  tlr--  ' 
own  expense.  If  men  are  ambitious 
give  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  d 
lars  to  found  a  pooV  college  or  univ< 
ity,  while  other  institutions  in  the 
State  are  without  adequate  funds  or 
respectable  number  of  students,  the^ 
cannot  be  prevented  from  indulging 
their  fancy.  It  is  better  that  the^ 
should  do  this  than  not  give  at  all. 

The  evil  of  feeble  colleges  most  ae-- 
cordingly  be  left  alone,  so  far  as  private 
endowments  are  concerned,  unless  rea- 
soning will  avail  against  them.  Bat 
the  case  is  different  with  institutions 
aided  by  the  State.  The  State  is  bound 
to  see  that  every  institution  receiving 
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in  the  people  shall  do  its  own 
do  it  well.  But  it  must  not 
yncka  without  straw.  It  la 
perfect  tbo  public  school  in 
lanner  before  it  attempts  to 
If  the  8tate  has  funds  that 
Q  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
it  is  in  justice  bound  to  so 
tm  and  increase  them,  if  need 
oake  the  institution  what  it 
be.  It  is  a  serious  question, 
low  far  the  State  can  now  go 
;  in  supporting  and  control- 
•  institutions  o f  learning.  The 
obtaining  what  is  known  as  a 
Snglish  education  should  be 
ly  every  8tate,  so  that  every 
in  its  borders  can  obtain  it, 
,  without  going  from  his  own 

much  every  interest  of  hu- 
\  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
ands. 

importance  to  this  first  edu- 
ity  of  the  Stat«,  of  providing 
elligence  of  its  citizens,  may, 
B  placed  the  duty  of  provid- 
education  for  them  as  shall 
lop  every  source  of  wealth 
to  the  nation.  This,  how- 
;  be  done  indirectly  rather 
tly.  The  State  may  contrib- 
iC  advancement  of  science, 
ich  advancement  is  of  equal 
every  one  of  its  citizens,  in 
can  all  take  advantage  of  it 
)08e.     The  State  may  also  do 

that   shall   diffuse    science, 

practical  science,  equally 
)  people.  Next  to  the  com- 
],  then,  the  State  should  aid 
rial  schools,   as   institutions 

quicken  and  render  efficient 
iuctive  power  in  the  nation, 
lust  be  better  cultivated,  our 
;oal  and  metal  must  be  suc- 
rorked,  engineers  must  span 

with  bridges,  tunnel  our 
,  and  build  vessels  that  shall 
and  tide.  All  this  the  State 
ition  may  indirectly  favor  by 
on  of  knowledge.  This  is 
1  the  people,  not  one  section 
or  monopoly  at  the  expense 

The  government,  in  doing 


all  this,  is  only  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  common  school,  for  the 
industrial  school,  for  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  man  for  citizenship,  that 
shall  keep  him  from  being  a  burden  or 
a  danger  to  society,  and  for  every  thing 
that  shall  increase  material  wealth.  Be- 
yond this,  it  IS  doubtful  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  founding  institutions  in 
our  State  or  national  capacity,  except 
in  those  cases  where  funds  have  already 
been  given  under  such  conditions  that 
the  States  have  no  right  to  use  them  for 
the  common  and  industrial  schools. 

But  our  systems  of  education  must  go 
far  beyond  this  good  work,  if  we  would 
enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  civilization. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  whole  life, 
education  needs  to  look  beyond  that 
busy  period,  when  the  whole  of  the 
active  powers  are  absorbed  by  laborious 
employments,  and  to  prepare  the  man 
for  retirement,  for  old  age,  and  for 
death.  The  truly  educated,  from  the 
author  ofDe  Senectute  to  the  best  schol- 
ars of  our  own  time,  have  found  some- 
thing higher  in  mental  culture  than 
material  wealth  can  give.  Whether 
they  have  secured  this  through  the  aid 
of  the  college  or  not,  they  show  us  in 
their  attainments  what  the  college 
ought  to  aim  to  give.  An  education  is 
at  the  present  day  called  for  which  shall 
put  the  business  man  and  the  working 
man  on  the  road  to  acquire  something, 
at  least,-  of  this  culture,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment  and  improvement  and  useful- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  life,  after  its 
hard-working  years  are  over. 

The  complaint  was  long  since  made 
against  the  college  that  it  simply  fitted 
one  for  a  life  of  letters,  or  to  study  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  devoted  to  the  common 
business  of  life  its  training  would  not 
compensate  for  the  time  and  money 
spent.  This  charge  was  in  the  main 
true.  The  college  did  not  attempt  to 
give  professional  or  business  education ; 
but  it  did  prepare  for  the  former, 
though  not  for  the  latter.  Now  a  de- 
mand has  of  late  years  arisen  for  a 
higher  education  for  business  men ;  an 
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education  that  should  rank  with  college 
education,  hut  with  special  reference  to 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  pro- 
duction and  management  of  material 
wealth. 

As  colleges  had  been  the  fountains 
of  all  learning  when  science  and  labor 
had  little  or  no  connection,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  should  still  be  the 
fountains  of  all  learning  when  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  labor  became 
infinite  in  number  and  marvellous  in 
jjerfection.  This  was  demanding  that 
the  college,  in  addition  to  its  old  curri- 
culum, or,  in  place  of  it,  should  include 
in  itself  a  whole  university  of  profes- 
sional schools.  Under  this  pressure,  the 
college  course  has  been  much  more 
modified  than  improved.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  just  demand  for  education 
in  practical  science  by  founding  the 
proper  district  schools  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  porfecrting  the  college  to  meet 
the  highest  demands  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  college  curriculum  was  crowd- 
ed with  additional  studies,  and  students 
were  sent  out,  more  smatterers  in  sci- 
ence, not  fitted  either  for  industrial  or 
for  profer^sional  pursuits.  They  and 
their  friends  were  consequently  dissatis- 
fied with  the  colleges.  The  attempt  at 
practical  education  in  this  way  was 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Fortunately,  a  wiser  plan  began  to 
prevail.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  in- 
stitutions found  men  wise  and  liberal 
enough  to  establish  scientific  depart- 
ments. Congress  has  given  public  lands 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  now,  if  the 
people  will  wait,  no  doubt  we  shall  in 
tim(i.  have  a  system  of  industrial  schools 
as  complete  as  the  common  schools  now 
are.  These  schools  will  be  all  that  many 
will  desire.  Where  there  is  money  in 
Abundance,  such  courses  in  literature  can 
be  joined  with  the  scientific  studies  so 
that  little  more  can  be  desired.  But  in 
most  cases,  the  industrial  school  will  be 
wasting  its  means  by  attempting,  in 
addition  to  its  scientific  work,  to  do  all 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
college.  The  two  classes  of  institutions 
shouh  I  occupy  distinct  fields.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reform,  or  rather  to  restrict,  the 


old  college  course  of  stuay,  a: 
the  simple  college  in  its  true  p 
educational  power,  and  make 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Will  the  Stiite  support  and 
control  such  an  institution  d( 
the  highest  intellectual  culton 
any  reference  to  the  business  < 
sion  the  student  is  to  pursue  i 
can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  ( 
under  such  an  organization  as 
in  Michigan,  and  some  oth( 
where  the  university  embrace 
liberal  provision  for  the  indui 
ences  and  professional  schools 
simple  college  can  be  joined  ^ 
and  become  prominent  by  a] 
being  subordinate. 

But  all  State  institutions  arc 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  All  j 
the  State  feel  that  they  have  a 
interfere  in  their  management 
all  are  owners.  There  will  b 
between  rival  systems  of  educi 
plans  of  organization.  Poli 
contaminate  them  with  its  b 
touch.  We  cannot  expect  tb 
State  institutions  will  escape  tl 
of  direct  legislative  control 
blighting  elfect  of  continual 
until  there  is  more  agreement  a; 
people  than  there  now  is,  as 
knowledge  is  worth  most^  a 
organization  is  most  desirabh 
higher  institutions.  Of  the  w 
of  educational  craft  that  are  n 
to  unfurl  their  Siiils  under  the 
of  State  and  national  bountv, 
majority  will  be  completely  f 
or  so  broken  and  refitted  be: 
reach  safe  waters,  that  their  be 
will  hardly  know  them.  Ui 
success  is  scciu*ed,  we  can  hard 
the  State  to  support  and  pro] 
trol  the  simple  college,  beca 
arc  so  many  peoi)le  who  believ 
work  is  of  little  value. 

This  would  certainly  be  unl 
if  we  were  dependent  upon  ' 
for  the  best  things  that  can 
But  it  is  one  of  the  blessings 
ernment  like  ours,  that  while  it 
do  so  much  for  the  people  ai 
they  were  children,  as  mouar 
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}>    'it  leares  tbeni  like  men  to  do  vastly 
l     more  for  themselves.    The  best  things 
i     for  ibe  nice  and  for  the  government 
t     haie  not,  in  tliis  conntry,  been  com- 
f     menced  by  the  government,  but  by  the 
i      foredgbt,  the  energy,  and  wealth  of 
I!      priTBte  dtizens.  After  the  good  is  seen, 
the  people  will  come  to  its  support. 
Oar  govcrmnent  represents  the  people, 
od  it  cannot  continuously  carry  on  any 
work  not  sanctioned  by  the  majority. 
But  there  must  be,  in  every  nation,  some 
men  wuer  and  better  than  the  majority. 
These  mea  cannot  always  rule.    It  is 
lot  needful  that  they  should,  so  long 
IS  the  goremmcnt  leaves  them  free  to 
act,  and  protects  them  and  their  pro- 
perty in  all  they  desire  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  world.    If  tlic  best  men 
cannot  mk  in  the  State,  we  can  liavc 
our  best  literary  institutions  ruled  by 
tbe  best  men,  if  we  choose.   Every  State 
in  the  Union  will  grant  liberal  charters 
to  colleges  if  rich  men  will  found  thcni. 
It  viU  exempt  the  college  endowment 
from  taxation,  will  give  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  money,   as  well  as  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  rank  of  the 
college  and  its  course  of  study,  to  the 
Ben  selected  by  the  founders.    It  will 
wnove  the  college  entirely  from  the 
■phere  of  politics,  covenanting  only,  as 
^  ought,  that  nothing  shall    be  done 
there  detrimental  to  the  State.    All  this 
wery  State  in  the  Union  will  do.     If  its 
legislature  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
take  public  money  to  support  any  j)nr- 
ticular  institution,  any  body  of  men 
can  have  just  what  they  want  by  giving 
t^  money.     If  this*  does  not  show  per- 
ftction  in  society,  it  is  the  condition  of 
■^ble  progress. 

^ow  we  have  but  to  leave  to  the  gov- 

^'^Mient  or  the  people,  as  a  whole,  tlie 

hurden  of  sustaining  the  common  and 

^^<liistrial  schools,  and  to  look  mainly 

.      private   beneficence   to  sustain   the 

f*^*iple  college.     We  cannot  afiFord  to 

*^Ve  these  fountains,  which  have  flowed 

*^     long  and  so  freely  for  the  public 

^^^d,  sealed  up.     Our  colleges  in  the 

=^^^t  have  been  almost  entirely  support- 

r^  by  private  benefactions.    The  same 

^  true  of  many  of  the  best  preparatory 


schools  in  the  country.  We  hope  this 
will  still  continue  to  be  the  case.  We 
hope  that  rich  men  will  still  continue 
to  give,  so  that  the  best  education  shall 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est child  in  the  land.  Our  highest  in- 
stitutions thus,  without  being  a  burden 
to  the  people,  become  our  most  efficient 
agencies  in  securing  equality  of  privi- 
lege for  all. 

It  was  well  that  the  La^vTcnces,  Shcf- 
fields,  and  Cornells  should  do  what 
they  have  done  for  practical  science. 
But  the  work  which  they  have  com- 
menced has  such  immediate  practical 
results  that  the  whole  people  will  soon 
be  ready  to  carry  it  on  at  the  public 
expense. 

But  we  must  have  some  institutions 
in  which  money-making  shall  not  be 
the  controlling  element  in  every  course 
of  study.  The  history  of  practical  sci- 
ence even  shows  this  necessity. 

Most  of  our  colleges,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, are  not  schools  for  thinkers  and  in- 
vestigators. They  are  sim])ly  schools 
for  boys.  As  such,  they  have  done  an 
excellent  work,  and  in  most  cases  they 
have  accomplished  all  they  could,  con- 
sidering the  many  di:-advantagcs  under 
which  they  have  laboretl.  The  danger 
is,  ttiat  the  customs  established  by  ne- 
cessity, will  continue  long  after  the  ne- 
cessity has  passed  away.  Most  of  the 
work  now  done  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  course  in  languages  and 
mathematics,  is  such  drilliui;  in  the  ele- 
ments as  belongs  to  the  i)rcparatorj' 
school.  So  painfully  evident  is  this  in 
some  colleges,  that  students,  who  have 
fitted  in  our  best  preparatory  school?, 
find  that  they  have  lost,  instead  of 
gained,  by  going  to  college.  The  test 
for  entering  college  is  a  certain  amount 
of  book  knowledge;  certain  specific 
things  are  required,  because  the  stu- 
dents arc  to  be  classed  in  studies  al- 
ready commenced.  To  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  this  strict  classification,  or,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  made,  is  con- 
sidered as  heretical  by  some,  as  it  once 
was  to  believe  that  there  v.ere  more 
than  seven  i)lanets.  We  believe  in  some 
class  system  in  every  institution,  but 
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think  a  much  better  system  can  be 
reached  than  we  now  have,  by  making  a 
wider  range  of  studies. 

Every  college  faculty  must  feel,  when 
the  examinations  are  ended,  and  the 
Freshman  class  comes  to  its  first  recita- 
tion, that  this  classifying,  according  to 
the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  read  by 
the  student,  is,  in  the  language  of  nat- 
uralists, an  artificial  process,  very  much 
like  the  old  botanic  system  of  classify- 
ing plants  according  to  the  number  and 
modifications  of  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  brought  into  the  same  class  pine 
trees  and  melons,  Indian  com  and  cas- 
tor-oil beans.  It  is  found  that  some 
members  of  every  class  are  better  fitted 
to  grapple  at  once  with  the  common 
studies  of  the  Senior  year,  than  other 
members  will  be  when  they  have  spent 
three  years  in  college, — ^that  some  are 
better  educated  the  day  they  enter  as 
Freshman  than  others  will  be  when 
they  graduate.  They  are  compelled  to 
go  on  four  years  together  because  they 
happened  to  know  about  the  same 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  when  they 
entered.  In  this  way,  young  men  with 
brains  and  manly  judgment  and  as- 
pirations, are  compelled  to  keep  step 
with  dunces  and  boys  until  they,  are 
disgusted.  Many  of  the  requirements 
of  college  life  are  absurd  for  the  for- 
mer, although  needed  for  those  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  preparatory  school, 
or  in  almost  any  place  but  college.  The 
annoyance  of  dunces  and  fast  young 
men  of  sixteen,  are  like  smoke  to  the 
eyes  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth  to  one 
who  is  in  college  for  a  purpose.  The 
real  student  submits  to  the  nuisance, 
because  it  is  the  best  he  can  do. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  This  is  no  easy 
thing  to  devise.  It  may  take  us  long 
to  discover  the  true  remedy,  and  when 
it  is  discovered  there  may  be  many 
things  to  delay  its  application.  Insti; 
tutions  of  learning  are  proverbially 
conservative.  They  will  naturally  op- 
pose any  change  that  shall  diminish 
their  rank  or  income.  Still,  we  may 
hope  for  a  gradual  change  in  the  right 
direction  in  institutions  already  estab- 
lished, and  that  more  judgment  will  be 


shown  in  organizing  others  i 
ture. 

The  first  improvement  tha 
gest  is,  that  each  school  sha 
itself  to  a  definite  field  of  labo 
ing  to  its  means,  so  that  it  sha 
the  very  best  of  what  it  pn 
furnish.  This  improvement  hi 
begun  in  the  graded  schools 
places,  and  in  some  of  the 
schools.  Let  the  public  schoc 
their  course  of  study  so  thai 
embrace  every  thing  required 
ing  the  best  industrial  scho- 
parents  send  their  boys  to  sch( 
they  can  be  cared  for  as  boys, 
no  more  boys  be  sent  to  c< 
many  now  are,  without  any  pr 
ception  of  why  they  are  tl 
without  any  fitness  for  the  pi 
us  have  some  colleges,  at  le 
high  rank,  that  all  in  them 
there  of  their  own  accord. 

If  the  preparatory  schools,  I 
lie  and  private,  were  improvec 
might  readily  be,  the  colleg 
need  not  be  lengthened.  ^ 
especially  want  is,  more  tim* 
studies  that  make  up  most  of  t 
and  Senior  years,  in  our  best 
The  aim  of  our  colleges  is  i 
they  attempt  to  do  too  mud 
they  leave  a  part  of  their  wo 
preparatory  school,  and  anol 
tion,  which  they  have  been  at 
with  poor  success,  to  the  i 
school,  there  will  be  time  en 
them  to  deal  with  their  higher 

Naw  that  practical  science 
vided  for  in  the  industrial 
the  natural  result  will  be 
leges  that  arc  not  under  ii 
State  control,  and  have  mean 
at  present,  or  in  prospect^ 
tain  a  single  institution  vi 
men,  to  rise  from  the  grade  of 
tory  schools  for  boys  to  that  o\ 
for  men  who  can  govern  tl 
and  who  are  seeking  knowl 
some  other  purpose  than  as  a  u 
tiplier  of  dollars  and  cents.  ' 
do  this  by  striking  out  much  1 
now  teach  in  the  beginning 
course,  as  well  as  what  properly 
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industrial  school,  by  less  tech- 
quirements  for  enteriDg,  insist- 
upon  this  one  essential  quali- 
that  eyery  man  entering  shal] 
I  in  all  respects,  in  age,  in  leam- 
nmnly  qualities,  in  practical 
Ige,  in  judgment  and  spirit,  to 
here  students  are  simply  aided, 
driven.  Let  the  college  be  the 
rhere  young  men  shall  really 
K>n  the  investigation  of  subjects 
will  be  compelled  to  investigate 
L  after  life,  but  with  the  aid  of 
>nt  teachers,  which  they  cannot 
hand  through  life. 
said  that  a  young  man  fitted  to 
poa  such  a  course  of  study  is  al- 
ttodto  make  his  way  in  the  world  ? 
If  he  ought  to  be.  Does  he  think 
d  be  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
pen  such  a  course  ?  Then  let 
t  do  it.  Let  him  enter  the  busy 
it  once,  doing  all  the  good  he 
1  getting  all  the  enjoyment  he 
a  it.  We  wish  all  would  do  as 
rhe  college  of  which  we  speak 
or  those  who  think  their  time 
be  thrown  away  in  it,  so  that 
1st  be  kept  there,  as  many  boys 
kept  in  college.  It  is  for  those 
inger  for  something  better  in 
)n,  than  they  can  now  find  ex- 
scattered  fragments.  We  have 
pathy  with  those  who  under- 
le  work  already  done  by  our  col- 
r  who  would  abolish  them,  if 
mot  at  once  be  moulded  to  suit 
aands  of  those  who  claim  to 
!W  light.  We  believe  that  the 
idea  in  our  best  colleges  is  the 
e  for  them.  They  have  been 
ed  to  do  many  things  which 
i  no  desire  to  do,  from  lack  of 
rom  the  low  grade  of  prepara- 
lools,  and  from  an  honest  at- 
o  meet  a  demand  of  the  times, 
hey  are  not  fitted  to  meet,  and 
in  be.  We  now  have  our  public 
of  all  grades,  so  that  the  masses 
lack  for  learning.  We  have 
for  science,  so  that  every  ma- 
iterest  will  be  cared  for.  We 
hools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and 
logy,  of  almost  every  shade  of 


belief,  and  we  have  the  simple  college, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  losing  its 
definite  character.  Its  true  work  has 
been  a  matter  of  angry  debate,  the  in- 
stitution appearing  in  a  multitude  of 
characters  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Now  it 
has  been  merely  a  higher  academy  with 
all  its  petty  rules  for  boys,  but  often 
without  its  efScient  instruction;  and 
again  it  has  donned  the  working  garb 
of  the  Miner  and  Chemist  in  its  fUtile 
attempts  to  teach  practical  science.  So 
far  as  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  this^  it 
has  withdrawn  students  from  its  legiti- 
mate work. 

All  this  time,  to  the  honor  of  the  c6l- 
lege  be  it  said,  it  has  been  struggling 
amid  all  this  din,  and  clamor,  and  fietlse 
sho\v,  to  give  something  of  that  higher 
education  of  which  we  speak.  It  has 
done  much.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  best  colleges  can  be  true  to 
themselves.  No  longer  compelled  to 
divide  their  energies,  let  them  be  con- 
centrated on  this  one  grand  effort,  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  mental  cul- 
ture to  the  best  minds  in  the  world, 
who  choose  to  seek  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  that  higher  good  to  the 
race  than  material  wealth  alone  can 
give.  All  wealth,  all  practical  science, 
and  all  production  are  but  the  condi- 
tions of  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
culture,  as  the  physical  system  of  man 
is  but  the  condition  for  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  We  are  not  arguing 
in  favor  of  breaking  down  all  small 
colleges.  We  would  make  our  largest 
colleges  better  by  making  them  smaller, 
through  a  higher  standard.  There  are 
undoubted  advantages  in  having  col- 
leges united  to  form  a  university ;  but 
whether  collected  in  one  place  or  sepa- 
rated, we  believe  in  small  colleges,  if 
they  are  rich  enough,  to  do  their  work 
as  they  ought.  The  more  the  student 
comes  in  contact  with  a  real  educator 
the  better.  He  will  gain  more  strength 
by  coming  into  real  intellectual  conflict 
with  a  great  man,  than  he  will  to  be 
shot  at  from  the  ablest  lecturers  for 
months. 

We  have  too  many  colleges  now  only 
because  they  are  too  poor,  and  thus 
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have  too  strong  inducements  to  give  a 
low  type  of  education.  As  schools  pre- 
paratory for  professional  study,  most  of 
them  may  still  continue  to  do  excellent 
work  without  extending  their  course 
of  study,  and  perhaps  better  by  strik- 
ing out  a  portion  which  has  lately  been 
added  in  the  attempt  to  give  such  an 
education  as  can  be  given  only  in  scien- 
tidc  schools.  We  need  but  a  small 
number  of  colleges  for  such  students  as 
desire  to  give  to  literature  and  general 
science  the  time  which  others  devote  to 
industrial  education  or  professional 
study.  But  such  students  are  as  much 
needed  for  the  elevation  of  our  literary 
standing  in  the  world,  and  for  their 
influence  ev^n  upon  the  lowest  forms  of 
education,  as  engineers  and  miners*  are 
needed  to  develop  our  national  wealth. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  cannot 
essentially  chauge  until  there  is  a  great 
advance  in  the  public  schools,  and  a 
greater  demand  for  a  higher  education 
than  they  arc  now  giving.  "Wo  would 
not  on  this  account  abolish  them  if  we 
could,  as  so  many  seem  eager  to  do. 
But  we  think  they  are  bound  in  justice 
to  themselves  and  the  community  to 
ceass  attempting  to  combine  in  one 
course  of  study  what  l^elonga  to  two  or 
three  distinct  schools.  They  have  had 
little  money,  but  that  has  not  always 
been  judiciously  expended.  They  have 
spent  money  for  things  which  the  fash- 
ion seemed  to  demand.  If  one  college 
had  a  cabinet,  the  rival  college  must 
have  another  of  the  same  kind,  if  possi- 


ble, costing  time  and  money, 
oftentimes  of  no  more  education 
than  a  stone  wall,  of  the  specim 
grocery  store. 

Some  of  the  colleges  will  h 
for  a  time  attempting  to  teac 
thing,  but  the  thoroughness  of 
dustrial  schools  in  science  wi 
show  the  weakness  of  the  othe 
feel  sure  that  the  present  demt 
education  will  soon  sharply  defi 
three  classes  of  institutions,  ^ 
names  they  may  claim — High  1 
tory  Schools,  Industrial  Schools, ; 
colleges.  The  professional  ech< 
well  defined  now.  Their  aim  is 
The  high  preparatory  schools  i 
themselves  colleges;  and  the  t 
leges  may  be  the  outgrowth  of 
now  called  the  post  graduate 
All  these  grades  of  schools  ai 
needed,  and  their  elements  are  i 
in  our  present  schools.  These  € 
need  to  be  separated  and  so 
bined,  that  the  character  and  ^ 
each  class  of  institutions  shall  1 
ly  defined  and  have  a  definite 
to  other  classes.  What  is  really 
is  sure  soon  to  come,  in  som< 
Such  schools  may  be  joined  i 
and  with  professional  schools 
the  American  University.  Bb 
we  especially  call  for  in  the  int 
sound  learning,  is  a  saving  ol 
tional  funds  and  labor  by  a  b< 
vision  of  labor,  or  greater  defi 
in  the  aim  of  our  institutions, 
an  advance  to  a  higher  grade 
part  of  the  best  colleges. 
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THE  EARTH  IN  TROUBLR 
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There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  our 
mother  Earth  is  in  serious  trouble,  and 
Iter  wisest  children  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
aeoonnt   for  her    sudden    restlessness. 
Thew  are  all  the  signs  of  feverish  ex- 
dtement— great    heat,    strange    utter- 
mea,  and  yiolent  conyulsions.    A  sum- 
sMTsohot  as  to  become  unusually  dc- 
Btractive  to  human  life  has  been  follow- 
ed by  an  unnaturally  mild  winter  all 
through  the    temperate   zone    of  the 
glohe,  and  even  the  instincts  of  the 
bnite  creation   seem  to  have  been  at 
fiiQit  for  once.      Terrific    upheavings 
hare  terrified  man,  now  breaking  forth 
throngh  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes, 
and  WW  raising  huge  portions  of  firm 
land  by  fearful  earthquakes.     Is  it  a 
wonder  that  when  our  mother  Earth  is 
80  evidently  in  trouble,  her    children 
abo  should    be  sorely    troubled,  and 
tiioaghtful    miDds    should    look    once 
more  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  end 
of  an  things  ?      When    the  Apostles 
tficmselTes  expected  to  witness  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  and  a  Luther  could 
firmly  believe  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  we  may  well  bear 
patiently  with  credulous  Millerites,  sit- 
ting in  their  white  robes  high  up  on 
broad  branching  trees  to   ascend  the 
nwre  promptly  to  heaven,  and  with  all 
the  sorrowftil  minds  who  in   our  day 
yearn,  with  the  whole  groaning  crea- 
tion, for  speedy  redemption ! 

Nor  can  we  withold  our  sympathy 
from  those  who*  describe,  with  feelings 
of  indelible  awe,  what  they  suffered  at 
the  time  of  their  first  experience  of  an 
®^hquake.    While  a  bright  sky  and 
brilliant  sunshine  are  fiooding  the  exu- 
berant beauty  of  a  tropical  landscape 
^'^th  gorgeous  lights,  and  all  Nature 
®^nis  to  enjoy  in  perfect  peace  the  lux- 
^  of  happy  existence,  they  suddenly 
^^Jt  rather  than  heard  a  low,  rumbling 
ooiBe^  which  seems  to  rise  from  the  very 
^^^est  depths  of  the  earth.    And  all 


living  beings,  men  as  well  as  animals, 
are  of  a  sudden  filled  with  a  strange 
anticipation  of  evil  coming,  vague,  but 
sickening,  and  unconquerable  by  any 
effort  of  will.  Before  the  mind  can 
well  judge  of  the  strange  and  unwonted 
sensation,  there  comes  long,  subterra- 
nean thundering,  clap  upon  clap,  roll- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive shock  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
seem  alike  to  shudder  at  the  fearful 
approach  of  an  unknown  ix)wer.  Every 
thing  is  shaken  to  the  foundation; 
glasses  and  crockery-ware  sound  as  if 
frolicking  spirits  were  playing  with 
them ;  bells  artj  set  ringing  by  invisible 
hands,  doors  open  by  themselves,  and 
no  one  enters,  the  houses  begin  to  groan 
and  to  crack  in  all  their  joints,  and 
lean,  like  drunken  men,  first  to  one,  and 
then  to  the  other  side.  Tall  steeples 
sway  giddily  to  and  fro,  and  lofty  arch- 
es in  cathedrals  and  churches  press  out 
the  keystone  and  come  crashing  down, 
burying  thousands  of  terrified  men, 
who  had  come  to  the  sacred  building 
to  invoke  help  from  on  high,  when  all 
upon  earth  had  left  them  helpless.  All 
who  can  escape  rush  forth  from  beneath 
treacherous  roofs,  but  out  there  it  feels 
as  if  even  "heaven's  vault  should 
crack ; "  the  danger  is  not  over,  for  the 
very  soil  beneath  their  feet  swells  and 
sinks  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  huge 
chasms  open  here  and  there,  and  dark 
abysses  swallow  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  without  distinction  and 
without  mercy. 

At  last  the  soil  begins  to  subside  into 
the  wonted  quiet,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  tall,  conical  mountain — some- 
times in  sight  of  the  panic-struck  mul- 
titude, and  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles— opens  a  wide,  gap- 
ing mouth  near  the  summit,  and  a  pow- 
er, which  human  ingenuity  has  as  yet 
found  no  standard  to  measure,  sends 
forth  a  magnificent  bunch  of  bright 
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flames,  nuDgled  in  strango  anomaly, 
with  streaming  vapors,  rocks  ground  to 
atoms  till  they  resemble  ashes,  and  vast 
masses  of  a  glowing  substance,  which 
are  flung,  jet  after  jet,  till  they  seem  to 
reach  the  welkin.  And,  high  up  in  the 
air,  the  flery  bouquet,  grandly  beautiful 
in  spite  of  its  terriflc  nature,  spreads  out 
into  an  immense  canopy,  an  ocean  of 
clouds  dark  above,  but  shining  in  in- 
comparable splendor  below,  where  the 
flre  from  the  crater  illumines  it  in  rich- 
est glory,  while  flashes  pf  lightning 
play  unceasingly  to  and  fro,  and  the 
half  molten  rocks  rain  down  upon  the 
earth,  bursting  and  breaking  like  masses 
of  brittle  dusky  glass.  At  the  same 
time  a  torrent  of  ashes  falls  like  a  burn- 
ing rain  of  withering  fire  upon  the 
wretched  landscape,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  region,  for  miles  and  miles 
all  around,  is  covcredjwith  a  weird 
shroud  and  sinks  for  ages  into  death- 
like stillness ! 

But  troubled  Nature  has  not  exhaust- 
ed the  efforts  yet,  by  which  she  seeks 
relief  from  the  mysterious  suffering 
which  she  seems  to  undergo  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth.  From  the  crater's 
brink,  or  from  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  there  comes  gush- 
ing forth  a  broad  stream  of  fiery  lava, 
and  hurries,  as  in  furious  madness, 
down  the  steep  sides,  carrying  the  torch 
of  destruction  to  the  forests,  which  in  a 
moment  flare  up  in  a  bright  blaze,  to 
fertile  fields,  changing  them  instantly 
from  lovely  pictures  of  peace  and  prom- 
ise into  desolate  deserts,  to  lofty  walls 
and  solid  mansions,  which  crumble  and 
fall  at  the  magic  touch,  never  to  rise 
again,  and  finally  to  the  silent  sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  its  fiery  waves  with  a 
fearful  hissing  and  screeching,  bringing 
even  here  death  and  destruction  to  all 
that  lives  and  moves  in  the  life-teeming 
waters. 

And,  as  if  the  measure  of  horrors  was 
not  full  yet,  and  overburdened  Nature 
must  give  vent  in  new  forms  to  its  un- 
bearable burden,  the  heavens  darken, 
till  night  covers  the  earth,  and  a  deluge 
of  waters  descends  in  vast  sheets,  fiood- 
ing  the  fields  that  had  barely  begun  to 


breathe  once  more  freely,  and 
in  horrible  friendship  with  tb 
of  black  ashes,  so  that  the  d 
ecus  slime  rolls  in  slow,  but  ir 
waves,  over  town  and  village, 
cellars  and  rooms  and  streets 
very  temples  of  the  gods 
death-bringing  horror.  And  x 
quently  the  sea  rashes  up  to 
fatal  embrace  the  waters  1 
clouds ;  trembling  under  the  y 
citement  and  coming  up  in  &e 
modic  jerks  as  the  convulsio 
volcano  near  by  shake  it  witl 
the  tic  violence,  it  breaks  dowi 
cient  landmarks  that  have  h 
bounds  for  countless  ages,  anc 
ing  after  a  while  with  oven 
violence,  it  bears  the  few  survii 
the  fury  of  fire  into  the  fatal 
the  ocean. 

Amid  such  horrors  the  bn 
men  loses  heart,  and  with  all  1 
en-appointed  powers  he  feeL 
helpless  infant.  The  brutes  oi 
est,  the  lion  and  the  panthe 
their  nature,  and  come  from  tl 
dens  to  join  in  strange,  new-boi 
ship,  the  flocks  of  peaceful  a 
to  seek  with  them,  driven  by  an 
ble  instinct,  the  shelter  of  hun 
tations  and  the  protection  of  n 
gles  and  vultures  come  down  fi 
unseen  paths  in  the  clouds  i 
lofty  eyiies,  and  sit,  marvel 
trembling,  by  £lie  side  of  pig 
common  fowls  in  paradisaical  ] 

It  is  this  unique  and  uncoi 
sensation,  felt  when  the  mater 
makes  for  a  moment  its  full  < 
known  and  claims  our  earth-boi 
as  its  own,  which  has,  no  do 
from  of  old,  to  the  almost  u 
creed  of  men,  that  the  world  ^ 
to  an  end  by  flre.  The  Chal 
is  true,  coupled  the  power  < 
with  that  of  the  burning  elen 
believed  that  the  world  won] 
stroyed  by  flre,  when  all  the  sta 
meet  in  the  constellation  of  Ca: 
once  more  by  water  when  the^ 
the  constellation  of  Capricoi 
Parsees,  worshippers  of  fire,  hai 
lar  doctrine,  according   to  w 
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rill  last  twelve  thousand  years, 
hich  Ahriinan,  the  Evil  Spirit, 
it  on  fire  by  means  of  a  comet, 
er  a  thorough  purification,  re- 
it  with  Ormuzd,  the  Spirit  of 

Even  the  Orphic  poems,  of 
nothing  is  left  beyond  a  few 
3D8  and  allusions,  are  said  to 
mg  of  the  end  of  winter  in  a 
lelage,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
summer  in  a  great  confiagration. 
'ell  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
3  Mosaic  Genesis,  based,  perhaps, 

upon  the  impression  produced 
annual  inimdations  of  the  Nile, 

of  only  one  creative  principle, 
!  water,  which  "  brought  forth  " 
qgl  living  but  man,  and  hence 
be  foundation  of  that  system 
is  still  warmly  defended  by  the 
lists  of  our  day. 
interesting  to  observe  how,  in  a 

manner,  the  Greek  Heraclitus 
is  views  from  his  observation  of 
c  symptoms,  and  based  upon 
lis  theory,  that  the  world  not 
red  its  origin  to  fire,  but  was  to 
>dically  purified  and  renewed  by 
oflagrations.  Fire  was,  to  him, 
[y  unchanging  and  everlasting 
;,  and  to  its  beuign  influences  he 
posed  to  ascribe  all  that  befalls 
)e  mnder  the  direction  of  relcnt- 
e. 

an  it  be  doubted  that  the  same 
ions  led  originally  to  the  almost 

conceptions  of  the  lower  re- 
^hich  we  find  in  Hellenic  legends, 
fell  known,  that  they  placed 
urtanis  far  down  in  the  bowels 
sarth,  and  represented  it  as  an 
as  abyss  filled  with  eternal  fire ; 
r  position  of  the  entrance  to  this 
orld,  in  Southern  Italy,  points  to 
inection,  as  the  active  volcanoes 
region  had,  no  doubt,  originally 
Jd  the  whole  conception.  Far 
•elow  those  favored  plains,  they 
d  the  realm  of  Pluto,  and  looked 
ount  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Etna 
olossal  chimneys,  giving  vent  to 
ke  of  the  fire  at  which  the  Cy- 
rere  forever  busy  forging  the 
gs  of  Jupiter.  How  deeply 
L.  IV— 70 


rooted  these  fantastic  and  yet  beautiAil 
notions  were  in  the  minds  of  nations, 
we  may  judge  trom  the  fact  that  two 
hundred  years  after  the  rise  of  our  faith 
the  Roman  historian,  Dion  Cassius,  could 
still  soberly  speak  of  enormous  giants 
rising  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  scatter^ 
ing,  amid  the  appalling  sound  of  infer- 
nal trumpets,  ashes  and  rocks  over  the 
blooming  fields  of  Campania  and  the 
fair  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculane- 
um  !  Our  own  Chnstian  faith,  finally, 
teaches  us  of  the  final  destruction  of  our 
globe  by  the  same  terrible  agent,  when 
*'  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat  •  the  earth  also,  and  all 
the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned  up." 
If  it  is  strange  to  see  how  universal 
this  fire  worship  is,  which  ascribes  to 
this  element,  above  all  others,  the  pow- 
er to  create  and  to  destroy  our  world,  it 
is  not  less  striking  to  observe  to  what 
eccentric  views  the  same  conviction  has 
led  both  ancient  and  modem  inquirers. 
Tl^us  Aristotle  even  was  fond  of  imag- 
ining that  the  earth  might  be  a  living 
being,  which  changed  like  man,  on  the 
surface,  only  at  much  longer  intervals. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  that  certain 
portions  of  land  would  gradually  be 
covered  with  water,  while  parts  of  the 
sea  would  be  laid  bare  and  change  into 
fertile  lands ;  he  knew  equally  well  the 
origin  of  volcanic  islands,  and  describes 
correctly  the  sudden  rise  of  Hiera,  in 
the  Pontus,  which  was  bom  amid  a 
fearful  upheaving  of  the  earth,  its 
bursting  open  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
crater,  and  the  subsequent  lifting  up  of 
a  high  mountain.  All  these  phenomena 
were,  to  him,  evidence*  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  earth,  which,  he  thought,  mani- 
fested itself  mainly  by  fire.  Strabo 
went  even  beyond  him,  and  while 
ascribing,  with  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, all  earthquakes  to  the  efibrts  made 
by  masses  of  heated  air  within  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  he  di&- 
cemed  the  correct  origin  of  great 
changes  on  the  surface,  and,  for  in- 
stance, saw  in  Sicily  only  a  portion  of 
the  mainland,  which  had  been  detached 
from  it  by  a  violent  volcanic  upheaving. 
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The  Romans  did  notliing  for  the 
better  knowledge  of  Nature ;  their 
thcuglits  vetc  excluBively  given  to  the 
Empire,  and  social  problems  monopo- 
lised  their  attention.  Fur  centuries, 
therefore,  natural  science  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  earthquakes  were  readily 
ascribed  to  rebellions  in  the  demon 
world  below,  and  volcanic  eruptions  to 
the  impatieDce  of  chained  spirits.  Then 
cnme  the  rule  of  Keptunc,  when  Vulcan 
was  detliroucd  for  a  time,  and  all  the 
great  symptoms  of  life,  wliicli  our 
mother  Earth  gives  forth  from  time  to 
time,  were  eiplaiced  by  the  agency  of 
water.  Descartes  was  the  first  pliilosa- 
plier  bold  enough  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  aud  to  plead  once  more  the  canae 
of  fire ;  he  openly  declared  bis  convic- 
tion, tliot  tlio  earth  had  once  been  a 
fiery  meteor,  like  so  many  others,  fmg- 
ments  of  that  original  solid  matter, 
which  had  been  set  in  furious  motion 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  when  heated 
by  the  terribli!  velocity  with  which  it 
revolved  in  infinite  space,  divided  into 
fiuns  and  stars.  His  doctrine  was,  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  had  afterwards 
gradually  cooled  off,  but  that  in  the 
interior  there  was  stiU  a  vast  central 
fire,  which  every  now  and  then  spoii- 
taneODsly  bursts  forth  in  eruptions  and 
Barthquakes, 

Tlu  greater  philosophers  of  later  ages 

fldlowed  in  the  wake  of  Descartes,  with- 

oot  adding  strength  to  his  arguments 

or  &eta  to  support  hia  theory ;  it  was 

tiiralists, 

collected 

Igestions 
imbic  of 

original 

Btill  be- 
beneath 
'hich  wo 

ocecon- 
theflur- 
have  an 

9Dtly  ex- 


cited to  break  throngh  the 
forms  a  volcano. 

According  to  the  most  reca 
ries,  however,  another  new  elei 
been  added  to  these  explanatio 
inner  life  of  our  earth.  We  ba 
tlmt  it  is  not  fire  umply,  wt 
duces  tiieae  agitations,  but  t 
power  which  raises  the  water. 
ocean  at  regular  intervals.  I 
known  that  the  tides  are  the 
the  attraction  e."icrcised  by 
moon,  and  that  they  are  higbei 
form  of  sprieg  tides,  when 
moon  combine  to  attract  the  w 
is  believed,  now,  that  the  liqui 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  o 
same  laws  of  attraction,  and  i 
falls  witli  the  outer  liquid,  as 
of  the  earth  is,  relatively  spe 
mere  thin  covering,  unable  ser 
diminish,  mach  less  to  check  tb 
of  attraction  exercised  by  the  t 
heavenly  bodies.  This  view  is 
cd  by  the  fact,  that  earthqu. 
moat  frequent  when  the  tides  ; 
est.  Volcanic  eniptions  are,  d 
effects  of  tlie  same  commotioi 
they  only  save  vast  regions  of 
water  from  being  thus  convi 
oileriug  an  open  vent  to  the 
veiopeci  below. 

All  this  newly-acquired  kn 
however,  does  not  yet  help  ui 
the  fearful  destruction  which 
follows  the  outbreaks  of  the 
power  within  the  earth.  In  vo 
see  vast  plains  laid  waste  forev 
death -briu  ping  Bubatances  ejc< 
hideous  mud-volcanora ;  in 
towering  mountains  rise  where 
the  eye  swept  over  level  lauds 
it  could  reach ;  in  vain,  ere^ 
descend  to  towns  which  once 
ed  with  life  and  exulted  iu  th. 
dor,  and  which  now  are  sad  ai 
buried  for  ages  and  ages  beloit 
face  of  the  earth.  At  each  ne 
of  the  terrible  calamities  attei 
such  convulsion R,  we  stand  ane 
and  feel  how  utterly  helplcae 
how  utterly  ignorant  even  of  I 
"  laid  the  foundations  of  thi 
and  who  alone  knows  "  wherei 
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the  foundations  thereof  &8tened,  or 
irbo  laid  the  comer-etone  thereof,  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

So  wehayo  felt  again  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  For  our  mother  Earth  has  been 
in  great  trouble  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
imisa  briefly  to  record  here  the  symp- 
toms, which  make  us  aware  of  the  ter- 
lible  commotion,  which  has  apparently 
destroyed  the  peace  ordinarily  reigning 
within  our  globe. 

Earthquakes  have  taken  place  in  the 
West  hidies  and  in  South  America,  such 
as  belong  to  the  most  terrific  catastro- 
phes recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
earth^B  history.  Since  the  day  on  which 
Lisbon  was  swallowed  up  with  thou- 
sands of  helpless  victims,  and  the  ca- 
lamity at  Lima  in  1746,  since  the  South 
American  coasts  were  devastated  in 
1797,  and  Caracas  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  1812,  no  such  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  that  doomed  locality. . 

The  air,  we  are  told,  had  been  for 
seroral  days  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that 
experienced  natives  foretold  a  volcanic 
eraption.      On    the    16th    of   August 
(1868)  news  was  received  in  Valparaiso, 
that  in  several  ports  of  Chili  the  sea 
had  risen  and  overwhelmed  the  coast 
for  fifteen  miles,  so  as  to  wash  away 
honses  and  magazines,  and  to  land  ves- 
sels high  and  dry  far  inland.     Three 
days  before  the  earth  had  begun  to 
heaye,  and    regular  earthquakes    had 
taken  place  at  Callao,  returning  at  in- 
tervals of  five  nunutes.  Enormous  crevi- 
ces opened,  houses  fell,  churches  crum- 
Wed  to  pieces,  and  men  and  brutes  alike 
were  frightened  by  the  unseen  enemy. 
The  whole  West  coast,  as  far  as  high  up 
in  Pern,  was  thus  shaken,  and  at  vari- 
0^  places  the  sea  had  made  inroads 
^»P<m  the  firm  land.    At  the  very  first 
shock  a  number  of  towns  in  the  interior 
^ere  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an- 
cient cathedrals,  that  had  stood  like 
unchangeable  landmarks  for  hundreds 
®^^  years,  were  changed  into  heaps  of 
"^8  and  rubbish.    More  than  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  perished  in  a 
^y>  and  the  loss  in  material  and  mer- 


chandise is  beyond  all  calculation.  An' 
enormous  spring  tide  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  overwhelming  the  frail 
bulwarks  of  a  low  coast,  flooded  the 
land  far  into  the  interior.  Large  vessels 
were  thrown  from  their  anchorage,  and 
landed  far  up  the  country.  A  second 
gigantic  wave,  stretching  a  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  rose  from  the 
ocean,  and  fell  with  crushing  power 
upon  the  ill-fated  coast.  Three  war 
steamers  were  thus  destroyed  at  Arica 
alone ;  among  these  our  own  ships,  the 
Wateree  and  the  Fredonia,  the  latter 
with  nearly  every  soul  on  board.  An 
English  steamer,  the  Santiago,  escaped 
by  a  marvel.  She  was  apparently  se- 
cure, riding  on  two  powerful  anchors ; 
but  suddenly  a  concussion  was  felt, 
which  made  the  large  ship  twist  and 
turn  as  if  she  were  made  of  India  rub- 
ber. All  the  passengers  were  tossed  up 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  then  fell 
flat  down ;  at  the  same  moment  the 
heavy  cables  snapped  as  if  they  were 
thin  wires,  and  the  vessel  was  swept  by 
a  receding  wave  into  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately, they  had  steam  up,  and  tried  to 
gain  the  offing ;  but  the  next  moment  a 
second  wave  came,  and  drove  her  irre- 
sistibly towards  the  rocky  shore.  All 
faces  were  deadly  pale,  and  the  captain 
gave  up  all  hope.  But  oh,  wonder !  the 
wave  lifted  the  ship  high  up,  and  safely 
carried  her  on  her  gigantic  shoulders 
across  the  rocky  barrier,  letting  her 
gently  down  into  an  adjoining  bay, 
from  which  she  could  subsequently  es- 
cape into  the  open  sea !  Where  the 
town  of  Chala  stood,  the  ocean  now 
floats  heavy  vessels,  and  Iquique  was 
destroyed  first  by  an  earthquake,  which 
lasted  uninterruptedly  for  four  minutes, 
and  then  by  a  wave  of  sixty  feet  height, 
which  suddenly  approached  the  land 
like  a  solid  wall,  and  then  fell,  crushing 
all  that  it  found  in  its  way,  together 
with  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Arica 
was  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  even  the 
places  where  certain  prominent  houses 
had  stood,  could  no  more  be  found ;  and 
the  unfettered  fury  of  the  waves  had 
lifted  up  heavy  guns,  and  borne  them 
scornfully  from  an  island  battery  far 
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out  at  sea,  to  distant  inland  hills.  But 
the  concussion  itself  extended  far  be- 
yond the  usual  limits.  Most  powerful, 
as  was  natural,  in  the  centre  of  the 
commotion,  the  volcanic  region  near 
Arequipas,  where  the  famous  group  of 
snow-covered  volcanoes  form  so  strik- 
ing a  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  was 
felt  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles, 
both  of  latitude  and  of  longitude. 
Electric  lights  were  seen  in  the  air  at 
different  places — an  entirely  new  phe- 
nomenon, not  hitherto  observed  in  con- 
nection with  such  events — and  even  the 
famous  Tambo  d^Apo,  a  house  of  refuge 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
was  so  violently  shaken  as  to  crumble 
into  dust. 

It  appears,  however,,  upon  a  careful 
sifting  of  the  evidence,  that  after  all, 
the  earthquake  itself  did  less  harm  than 
the  sea.  The  enormous  waves  which 
disobeyed  the  command,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  I  " 
carried  utter  destruction  wherever  they 
touched  man,  or  the  work  of  man. 
Houses  and  churches,  fields  and  forests, 
all  were  literally  swept  away,  islands 
disappeared,  mountains  were  levelled, 
and  dire  desolation  imprinted  on  the 
scene  of  abundant  prosperity.  But  the 
worst  was,  as  ever,  the  passion  of  man, 
unchained  at  a  moment  when  the  fury 
of  the  elements  seemed  likewise  to  be 
unfettered.  Accident  in  some  cases,  fell 
purpose  in  many  more,  set  fire  to  build- 
ings, and  soon  large  portions  of  the 
doomed  towns  were  ravaged  by  fire  and 
water  alike  I  The  excited  populace  fell 
with  savage  eagerness  upon  the  stores 
of  liquor  exposed  in  cellars  and  ware- 
houses, and  soon  hell  itself  seemed  to 
be  let  loose.  The  scenes  enacted  in 
some  of  the  unfortunate  towns  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  description ;  men 
beastly  drunk  lay  by  the  side  of  those 
they  had  murdered,  and  the  demoniac 
powers  of  the  earth,  set  free  by  an  un- 
known hand  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
have  roused  with  fearful  success  the 
demoniac  instincts  in  the  heart  of  man. 

These  terrible  occurrences  were  soon 
followed  by  similar  calamities  in  the 


northern  part  of  our  Contl 
enormous  spring  tide,  on  th 
August,  terrified  the  people  o 
fomian  coast,  rising  to  a  heig 
sixty  feet,  and  washing  away 
gardens  for  miles.  The  eartli 
Peru  seemed  gradually  to  ha 
their  way  northward ;  for  in  1 
of  October,  heavy  commot 
felt,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
earthquake  shook  San  Franc 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  so 
many  houses  fell,  others  era* 
the  foundation  to  the  roof,  & 
one  could  be  found  that  had 
ed  some  injury.  As  the  sho< 
ued,  all  business  was  suspem 
few  cases  of  death  soon  causi 
sal  consternation.  Half  of  tl 
tion  ran  into  the  streets,  but 
danger  and  death  even  lay  ii 
for  in  several  districts  the  earl 
and  jets  of  water  leaped  up  U 
of  several  feet,  while  in  other 
ground  suddenly  sank  sevei 
All  tbc  clocks  stopped  at  th 
of  the  first  shock,  and  the  t 
wires  were  so  much  injurec 
communication  could  be  hac 
time.  The  City  Hall  was  s 
ruin ;  the  courts  could  not  si 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  cc 
the  patients  at  the  navy  hos] 
to  be  removed,  and  the  Mint  ^ 
until  it  could  be  fully  repairi 
also,  the  shocks  extended  to 
usual  distance  far  inland ;  at 
were  felt  at  sea  by  sailors,  ' 
moment  thought  the  vessel  ha 
a  submarine  rock,  so  they  ama: 
in  the  interior,  who  expresse 
their  indignation  at  such  *'  in 
havior  of  the  old  Earth." 

The  Pacific  Ocean  had  a  li 
of  the  fearful  commotion  wh: 
such  sad  destruction  on  the 
continent.   Already  in  March  ; 
earthquake  shocks  had  been  i 
volcanic  island   of  Hawaii, 
with  an  unusually  violent  er 
the  far-famed  Mauna  Loa. 
the  earth  opened  in  many  pla 
tidal  wave,  sixty  feet   high, 
the  tops  of  lofty  cocoa  trees,  f 
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and  gardens,  cattle  and  human 
before  it  with  irresistible  vio- 

A  terrible  shock  prostrated 
and  churches,  while  the  crater 
great  volcano  was  yomiting  fire, 
ad  laya,  and  a  riyer  of  red  hot  laya 
for  nearly  six  miles  to  the  sea,  de- 
Df  eyery  thing  before  it,  and  form- 
lew  island  far  out  in  the  ocean, 
il,  still  more  yiolent  shocks  occur- 
iring  which  the  swinging  motion 
earth  was  so  dreadful  that  no 
could  stand,  and  old  and  young 
oade  deadly  sick.  At  the  same 
all  hills  were  upheaved,  and  the 
stachecl,  being  thrown  down  into 
Q«j8  below,  while  out  at  sea  new 
I  arose,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
iitted  for  days  a  column  of  steam 
K>ke. 

m  months  before,  simUar  phe- 

I  had  been    noticed  in  British 

ndia.      Earthquakes    were    felt, 

only  slightly,  in  various  districts 

northern  provinces,  and  what 
ost  curious,  they  seemed  to  be 
limited  to  a  narrow  line  running 
tstward.  In  one  region,  near 
rana,  an  entirely  new  feature  was 
Ided  to  the  more  familiar  horrors 
I  catastrophes.  Each  shock  was 
)d  by  a  heavy  detonation,  as  if  a 
3ark  of  artillery  had  been  prac- 
in  the  neighborhood.  Special 
were  despatched  to  observe  the 
lenon,  which  the  natives  had 
d  for  several  months  already, 
jy  heard  the  same  noise,  and  felt 
lately  afterwards  the  usual  ver- 
oduced  by  slighter  earthquakes, 
pe  has  escaped  these  disasters, 
the  exception  of  such  slight 
as  were  felt,  at  intervals,  in  the 
States  also,  but  without  produc- 
'  other  impression  than  that  of  a 
lusual  state  of  commotion  in  the 
•  of  the  earth.  Premonitory 
ms  had  shown  themselves  al- 
n  the  preceding  year  (1866)  in 
ores,  when  violent  earthquakes 
the  islands,  and  the  sea  rose,  be- 
Ferceira  and  Graicoas,  amid  ter- 
^nations,  and  cast  up  jets  of 
0  an  enormous  height.    In  June, 


stones  began  to  be  mingled  with  the 
vapors,  and  the  amazed  spectators  be- 
held the  ocean  in  conmiotion,  throwing 
up  enormous  blocks  of  stone  amid 
dense  vapors,  and  emitting  so  strong  a 
sulphurous  odor,  that  it  could  be  bomo 
only  with  difficulty  near  the  shore.  It 
is  probable  that  the  old  world  was 
saved  the  fatal  effects  of  yiolent  earth- 
quakes by  the  readiness  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
to  give  egress  to  the  rebellious  powers 
from  below.  The  ancient  volcano  had, 
early  in  the  year  1868,  already  given 
signs  of  increased  activity,  and  whilst 
the  flow  of  lava  had  ceased,  the  last- 
formed  cone  began  to  give  out  thick 
black  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  bril- 
liantly glowing  masses  of  rock  were 
occasionally  seen.  On  the  first  day  of 
October  the  marvellously  ingenious  in- 
struments devised  by  Lament,  began  to 
indicate  a  disturbance  below  the  soil, 
and  a  displacement  of  the  surface,  and 
the  volcano  became  noisier  than  before. 
A  small  cone  opened  next,  at  the  side, 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  lava 
issued  forth,  covering  the  former  sum- 
nut  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  here,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  renowned  director 
of  the  Seis  observatory,  Palmieri,  ob- 
served the  periodic  nature  of  these  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Each  day^  the  lava 
would  cease  to  flow  at  certain  hours 
and  begin  anew  after  a  short  interval ; 
twice  a  day,  also,  the  active  cone  would 
make  an  increased  noise,  and  throw  out 
its  projectiles  with  greater  violence. 
The  correspondence  thus  shown  be- 
tween the  volcanic  ebb  and  tide  and 
that  of  the  sea,  was  still  further  illus- 
trated by  other  changes  in  the  flow  of 
lava,  by  certain  phenomena  occurring  at 
greater  intervals,  which  careful  observa- 
tion proved  to  take  place  in  unfailing 
sympathy  with  the  motions  of  the 
moon. 

In  November,  the  mountain  became 
highly  excited.  The  stream  of  lava 
grew  to  larger  dimensions.  It  was  not, 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  a  glowing, 
fluid  mass,  but  appeared  like  a  stone 
wall,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  vast  blocks  of  stone, 
which  were  partly  black  and   partly 
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glowlDg  deep  red,  and  this  wall  was 
borne  on  high  by  the  liquid,  burning 
lava  underneath,  and  pushed  continual- 
ly forward  by  the  inunense  weight  of 
the  fiery  mass,  that  issued  forth  from 
the  cone.  Aided  by  the  slope  of  the 
moimtain  side,  it  advanced  visibly  some 
two  or  three  feet  a  minute,  threatening 
death  and  destruction  to  all  that  stood 
in  the  way.  A  traveller,  Mr.  Boemstein, 
gives  an  animated  description  of  a 
characteristic  scene  in  its  fearful  prog- 
ress. He  had  ascended  the  mountain  as 
far  as  the  Ckisa  dd  prete,  the  priests* 
house,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  stream  of  lava, 
now  nearly  four  hundred  feet  wide. 

It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  noble  vine- 
yard. The  furniture,  and  all  that  could 
be  saved,  had  been  carried  away ;  the 
old  priest,  in  a  roundabout  and  shorts, 
with  nothing  but  his  velvet  skull  cap  to 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  was  hard  at 
work,  with  the  help  of  a  few  men,  to 
pull  up  the  stakes,  to  which  the  vines 
were  fastened,  in  order  to  save  them  at 
least  for  fuel.  His  black  dog  was  con- 
tinually running  towards  the  house, 
barking  anxiously,  and  then  returning 
to  his  master,  barking  at  him  and  pull- 
ing at  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  warn  him 
against  the  impending  danger.  For  the 
terrible  wall  of  hidden  fire  was  within 
a  foot  of  the  parsonage.  It  was  empty 
and  deserted ;  only  a  pet  cat  was  sit- 
ting comfortably  on  the  sill  of  the  up- 
per story,  to  which  an  outer  staircase 
gave  access.  The  priest  had  just  cast  a 
last  sorrowful  look  at  his  liouse,  against 
the  thick  stone  walls  of  wliich  the  lava 
was  slowly  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  in  his  heart  was  bidding  farewell 
to  his  home,  where  he  had  lived  ever 
since  he  had  been  a  priest.  His  eye  fell 
upon  the  cat.  "  Save  the  poor  crea- 
ture ! "  he  cried,  and  one  of  the  men 
hastened  up  the  steps;  but  the  cat, 
frightened  by  the  strange  face,  ran 
swiftly  into  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  stream  of  lava,  overtop- 
ping the  house  by  several  feet,  fell  over 
forward  and  poured  a  sea  of  fiames 
upon  the  flat  roof.  The  man  on  the 
steps  leaped  with  a  desperate  effort  to 


the  ground,  the  priest  and  the 
era  crossed  themselves,  thic 
clouds  of  smoke  poured  forth 
windows, — and  a  few  minutes 
whole  stately  building  had 
and  a  huge  mass  of  glowing  ' 
lava  was  steadily  flowing  over 
that  knew  it  no  more. 

At  night,  the  stream  preseni 
ous  sight.  Dark  in  broad  ds 
now  appears  an  ocean  of  fir 
advancing  with  irresistible  p< 
from  its  waves,  as  high  as  ta 
there  fall  continually  huge 
blocks  with  a  fearful  crash, 
down  the  precipices  with  ten- 
der. If  it  approaches  a  tree, 
mementos  delay,  and  immedi 
leaves,  dried  by  the  fearful  hi 
up  like  a  thousand  lights  oi 
Christmas  tree;  then  the  tra 
up  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  tl 
sinks  into  the  fiery  sea.  Fron 
time  the  glowing  mass  of 
stream  heaves  and  rises;  su 
loud  explosion  is  heard,  and  an 
column  of  bright  fire  shoots  h; 
the  heavens — pent-up  gases  Yu 
themselves  and  exploded  in 
heat.  Or  the  stream  falls  int 
the  water  is  instantly  conve 
steam,  and  a  white  pillar  ol 
vapor  rises  on  high. 

While  Mount  Vesuvius  was 
lieving  the  Earth  in  trouble 
phenomena  of  smaller  dimens 
perhaps  of  greater  interest  e^ 
engaging  the  attention  of  thi 
world.  In  the  first  days  of 
1866,  the  inhabitants  of  San 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipe' 
seen  with  amazement  a  part 
bay  converted  into  a  sea  of  fire 
not  that  th^  had  not  witnesse< 
before.  Their  own  home  is  t 
of  a  sudden  upheaving  of  th 
of  the  sea,  and  from  time  im 
their  bay  has  been  the  scene  of 
transformations.  The  ancien 
with  awe  of  the  strange  chai 
took  place  there — the  island 
phi,  now  called  Nanfi,  rose  at 
ding  of  Apollo  from  the  lowc 
Pliny    mentions    fearful    ooi 
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irhich  marked  the  year  19  of  our  era, 
and  ever  since  new  islets  have  appeared 
i&d  yaniflhed  again  in  the  adjoining 
watere.  Now,  for  nearly  a  year,  subter- 
nneui  thunders  had  been  heard,  and  at 
tiwtime  mentioned,  tremendous  explo- 
ma  took  place,  red  flames  rose  to  the 
of  ten  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
itself,  and  a  few  days  later,  a  new 
island  ascended  slowly,  and  grew  visi- 
Uy  from  hour  to  hour.  The  summit 
had  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  threw  out 
an  nnceasiiig  supply  of  stones,  slime, 
and  fire.  Daring  the  following  days, 
more  islets  presented  themselves,  and 
finally  joined  together  by  means  of  the 
Tast  nuHses  of  half-fluid  material,  that 
cotinned  to  flow  from  the  crater.  These 
new  hmds  were  nothing  else  but  the 
amnmit  of  an  immense  volcano,  which 
rested  with  its  base  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  while  the  summit,  now  for  the 
fint  time,  saw  the  light  of  day. 

The  power  of  man  to  accustom  him- 
adf  to  any  and    every   condition,  in 
which  he  ^ds  himself  placed,  is  strik- 
mgiy  illustrated  by  the  ten  or  twelve 
tboQsand  inhabitants  of  Santorin.    For 
three  years  now  they  have  been  living 
aodd  a  continuous  cannonade,  surround- 
ed by  a  sea  on  fire,  and  a  volcano  before 
their  eyes,  which  docs  not  cease  day 
and  night  to  throw  out  fiery  projectiles 
ttnid  heavy  detonations.    Jets  of  vapor 
ve  sent  up  to  a  height  of  five  thousand 
feet,  and  a  perpetual  fire  illumines  the 
top  of  Mount  George  L,  as  the  new  isl- 
^d  has  since  been  called.    Italian  and 
'Austrian  engineers  and  savants    ifrom 
other  countries,  have  been  sent  there  to 
"'wU^h  the  extraordinary  scene,  and  they 
*Bport  -that  the  new  island  has  risen 
already  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hun- 
^rcd  feet,  while  it  is  still  steadily  in- 
^'^easing  towards  Santorin.  If  the  work 
^^<>iitmiies  at  the  same  rate,  the  little 


kingdom  of  Qreece  has  found  out  & 
cheaper  means  to  increase  its  territorff 
than  the  costly  and  dangerous  procesb 
of  annexation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apprehension  has  been  expressed,  that 
in  the  bay  of  Santorin,  the  waters  of 
the  sea  may  be  deep  enough  to  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  sea  of  fire  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  a  fearAil 
catastrophe  may  yet  prove  the  old 
Greek  doctrine  of  Hades  and  its 
horrors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  all  these  grave  disturbances  on 
our  planet,  whether  we  ascribe  them, 
with  the  Neptunists,  to  the  ebullition 
of  heated  waters,  which  seek  an  outlet, 
or  with  the  Vulcanists,  to  the  eflforts  of 
a  sea  of  fire  to  break  through  the  thin 
crust,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  final 
destruction,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  our  mother  Earth  is  evi- 
dently in  trouble.  But  let  us  not  blame 
her  if  blooming  landscapes  are  laid  waste, 
towns  overthrown,  and  human  lives 
sacrificed  by  hecatombs.  The  loss  is 
great,  the  calamity  appalling,  but  it  is 
the  price  paid  by  a  few  for  the  security 
of  the  race.  If  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
did  not  offer  an  opening  to  the  pent-up 
vapors  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
allow  the  terrific  power  of  confined 
steam,  with  which  we  have  of  late  be- 
come familiar  in  making  steam  our  ser- 
vant, we  would  not  be  able  to  live  on 
the  earth.  They  are,  as  already  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  asserted,  the  safety 
valves,  which  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
and  the  heated  vapors  within  to  regain 
their  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  thanks  to 
them  only,  perhaps,  we  owe — that  we 
are  enabled,  by  God's  mercy,  to  enjoy 
our  life  on  earth,  although  we  dwell  on 
a  thin,  frail  crust,  over  an  ocean  of  mol- 
ten fire! 
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FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MS.  OF  JAMES  FENIMOBE  COOFBB. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — During  Mr.  Cooper*s  residence  at  Paris,  he  wrote,  at  the  r 
an  English  friend,  his  recollections  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1806.  This  article, 
undated,  must  have  been  written  about  the  year  1831,  or  twenty-fire  years  after  ti 
His  memory  was  at  that  period  of  his  life  very  clear  and  tenacious,  where  events 
tance  were  concerned.  From  some  accidental  cause,  this  article  was  never  sent  tp 
but  lay,  apparently  forgotten,  among  Mr.  Cooper's  papers,  where  it  was  found  after 
At  the  date  of  the  eclipse,  the  writer  was  a  young  sailor  of  seventeen,  just  retunu 
cruise.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  recollections,  he  had  been  absent  from  his  ok 
Otsego  County  some  fifteen  years,  and  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  groun 
traced  in  many  little  touches,  which  would  very  possibly  have  been  omitted  un 
circumstances.  ( 


The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  you 
haye  requested  me  to  descriibe,  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1806,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  June.  Its  greatest  depth  of 
shadow  fell  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent, somewhere  about  the  latitude  of 
42**.  I  was  then  on  a  visit  to  my  pa- 
rents, at  the  home  of  my  family,  among 
the  Highlands  of  Otsego,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  the  eclipse  was 
most  impressive.  My  recollections  of 
the  great  event,  and  the  incidents  of 
the  day,  are  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
occurred  but  yesterday. 

Lake  Otsego,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  latitude  42°.  The  village,  which  is 
the  home  of  my  family,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  in  a 
valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  heights,  quite  mountainous  in 
character.  The  Susquehanna,  a  clear 
and  rapid  stream,  flowing  irom  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  crossed 
by  a  high  wooden  bridge,  which  divides 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town  from 
the  lawns  and  meadows  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Here  were  all  the 
materials  that  could  be  desired,  lake, 
river,  mountain,  wood,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
varied  movement  of  light  and  shadow 
through  that  impressive  day. 

Throughout  the  belt  of  country  to  be 
darkened   by    the  eclipse,  the    whole 


population  were  in  a  state  of 
anxious  expectation  for  weeki 
the  event.     On  the  eve  of  the 
June,  our  family  circle  could  \ 
talk  of  little  else.    I  had  then 
and  four  brothers  living,  anc 
paced  the  broad  hall  of  the  1 
sat  about  the  family  board,  ooi 
sation  turned  almost  entirely  u 
movements  of  planets  and  coi 
cultations  and  eclipses.      We 
exulting  iu  the  feeling  that  a  gi 
extraordinary  spectacle  awaite 
spectacle  which    millions  thei 
could  never  behold.     There  n 
been  a  tinge  of  selfishness  in  tb 
that   we    were    thus    favored 
others,  and  yet,  I  think,  the 
was  too  intellectual  in  its  chai 
have  been  altogether  unworthy. 
Many  were  the  prophecies  n 
the  weather,  the  hopes  and  i 
pressed  by  different  individuals 
important  point,  as  evening  di 
A  passing  cloud  might  veil  th 
vision   from   our   sight;   rain 
would  sadly  impair  the  sublimii 
hour.    I  was  not  myself  amon^ 
spondiug.    The  great  baromet< 
hall — one  of  the  very  few  then 
the  State,  west  of  Albany — was 
ly  consulted.     It  was  propiti* 
gave  promise  of  dry  weather, 
looks  that  night,  before  sleep  fc 
were  turned  toward  the  starlit  h 
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And  the  first  moyement  in  the  morn- 
ing was  to  the  open  window — again  to 
exsmine  the  sky.  When  I  rose  from  my 
bed,  in  the  early  morning,  I  found  the 
beavens  serene,  and  cloudless.  Day  had 
dawned,  but  the  shadows  of  night  were 
itill  lingering  oyer  the  valley.  For  a 
moment,  my  eye  rested  on  the  familiar 
Tiew— the  limpid  lake,  with  its  setting 
of  Inxoriant  woods  and  farms,  its  grace- 
fill  bay  and  varied  points,  the  hills 
where  every  cliff  and  cave  and  glen  had 
been  trodden  a  thousand  times  by  my 
boyish  feet — all  this  was  dear  to  me  as 
the  face  of  a  Mend.  And  it  appeared  as 
if  the  landscape,  then  lovely  in  summer 
beauty,  were  about  to  assume  something 
of  dignity  hitherto  unknown — were  not 
the  shadows  of  a  grand  eclipse  to  fall 
npon  every  wave  and  branch  within  a 
fewhoon!  There  was  one  object  in 
the  landscape  which  a  stranger  would 
probably  have  overlooked,  or  might 
perh^  have  called  unsightly,  but  it 
was  fiuniliar  to  every  eye  in  the  village, 
and  endowed  by  our  people  with  the 
booon  of  an  ancient  landmark— the  tall 
gny  trunk  of  a  dead  and  branchless 
pne,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
crest  of  the  eastern  hill,  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  village,  and  which 
was  still  erect,  though  rocked  since  then 
by  a  thousand  storms.  To  my  childish 
fimcy,  it  had  seemed  an  imaginary  flag- 
staff, or,  in  rustic  parlance,  the  "  liberty 
pole" of  some  former  generation;  but 
now,  as  I  traced  the  familiar  line  of  the 
tall  tnink,  in  its  peculiar  shade  of  sil- 
▼ery  gray,  it  became  to  the  eye  of  the 
young  sidlor  the  mast  of  some  phantom 
flhip.  I  remember  greeting  it  mth  a 
nnile,  as  this  was  the  first  glance  of 
TCcognition  given  to  the  old  ruin  of  the 
forest  since  my  return. 

But  an  object  of  far  higher  interest 
suddenly  attracted  my  eye.  I  discover- 
ed a  star — a  solitary  star — twinkling 
^nily  in  a  sky  which  had  now  changed 
its  hue  to  a  pale  grayish  twilight,  "while 
^Tid  touches  of  coloring  were  begin- 
^g  to  fiush  the  eastern  sky.  There 
^^  absolutely  no  other  object  visible  in 
the  beavens — cloud  there  was  none,  not 
^^^^  the  lightest  vapor.    That  lonely 


star  excited  a  vivid  intorest  in  my  mind. 
I  continued  at  the  window  gazing,  and 
losing  myself  in  a  sort  of  day-dream. 
That  star  was  a  heavenly  body,  it  was 
known  to  be  a  planet,  and  my  mind 
was  filling  itself  with  images  of  planets 
and  suns.  My  brain  was  confusing  it- 
self with  vague  ideas  of  magnitude  and 
distance,  and  of  the  time  required  by 
light  to  pierce  the  apparently  illimita- 
ble void  that  lay  between  us — of  the 
beings  who  might  inhabit  an  orb  like 
that,  with  life,  feeling,  spirit,  and  aspi- 
rations like  my  own. 

Soon  the  sun  himself  rose  into  view. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  fiery  light  glow- 
ing among  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
on  the  eastern  mountain.  I  watched,  as 
I  had  done  a  hundred  times  before,  the 
flushing  of  the  skies,  the  gradual  illu- 
minations of  the  different  hills,  crowned 
with  an  undulating  and  ragged  outline 
of  pines,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  golden  light  gliding  silently 
down  the  breast  of  the  western  moun- 
tains, and  opening  clearer  views  of 
grove  and  field,  until  lake,  valley,  and 
village  lay  smiling  in  one  cheerful  glow 
of  warm  sunshine. 

Our  family  party  assembled  early. 
We  were  soon  joined  by  friends  and 
connections,  all  eager  and  excited,  and 
each  provided  with  a  colored  glass  for 
the  occasion.  By  nine  o'clock  the  cool 
air,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  summer 
nights  in  the  Highlands,  had  left  us, 
and  the  heat  of  midsummer  filled  the 
valley.  The  heavens  were  still  absolute- 
ly cloudless,  and  a  more  brilliant  day 
never  shone  in  our  own  bright  climate. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  we 
could  see  the  rays  of  heat  quivering 
here  and  there  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a  hot  and  sultry  noontide. 

We  left  the  house,  and  passed  beyond 
the  grounds  into  the  broad  and  grassy 
street  which  lay  between  the  gates  and 
the  lake.  Here  there  were  no  overhang- 
ing branches  to  obstruct  the  view  ;  the 
heavens,  the  wooded  mountains,  and  the 
limpid  sheet  of  water  before  us,  were 
all  distinctly  seen.  As  the  hour  for  the 
eclipse  drew  near,  our  eagerness  and 
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excitement  increased  to  an  almost  boy- 
ish impatience.  The  elders  of  the  party 
were  discussing  the  details  of  some  pre- 
vious eclipse :  leaving  them  to  revive 
their  recollections,  I  strolled  away,  glass 
in  hand,  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  village.  Scarce  a  dwelling,  or  a 
face,  in  the  little  town,  that  was  not 
familiar  to  me,  and  it  gave  additional 
zest  to  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  at 
home,  to  meet  one's  townsfolk  under 
the  excitement  of  an  approaching 
eclipse.  As  yet  there  was  no  great  agi- 
tation, although  things  wore  a  rather 
unusual  aspect  for  the  busy  hours  of  a 
summer's  day.  Many  were  busy  with 
their  usual  tasks,  women  and  children 
were  coming  and  going  with  pails  of 
water,  the  broom  and  the  needle  were 
not  yet  laid  aside,  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  and  the  carpenter's  plane  were 
heard  in  passing  their  shops.  Loaded 
teams,  and  travellers  in  waggons,  were 
moving  through  the  streets;  the  usual 
quiet  traffic  at  the  village  counters  had 
not  yet  ceased.  A  fiEum-waggon,  heavr 
ily  laden  with  hay,  was  just  crossing 
the  bridge,  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
the  driver  looking  drowsy  with  sleep, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  movement  in 
the  heavens.  The  good  people  in  gen- 
eral, however,  were  en  the  alert;  at 
every  house  some  one  seemed  to  be 
watcliing,  and  many  groups  were  pass- 
ed, whose  eager  up-tm*ned  faces  and 
excited  conversation  spoke  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  was  said,  that  there  were 
not  wanting  one  or  two  philosophers  of 
the  skeptical  school,  among  our  people, 
who  did  not  choose  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  belief  in  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun — simply  because  they  had  never 
seen  one.  Seeing  is  believing,  we  are 
told,  though  the  axiom  admits  of  dis- 
pute. But  what  these  worthy  neigh- 
bors of  ours  had  not  seen,  no  powers 
of  reasoning,  or  fulness  of  evidence, 
could  induce  them  to  credit.  Here  was 
the  dignity  of  human  reason  I  Here 
was  private  judgment  taking  a  high 
stand  I  Anxious  to  witness  the  conver- 
don  of  one  of  these  worthies,  with  boy- 
ish love  of  fun  I  went  in  quest  of  him. 
fie  had  left  the  village,  however,  on 


business.  But,  true  to  his  princ 
fore  mounting  his  horse  that  i 
he  had  declared  to  his  wife 
was  not  running  aioaf/fram  that  < 
nay,  more,  with  noble  candor, 
red  that  if  the  eclipse  did  ovcrfc 
in  the  course  of  his  day's  jour 
tconld  not  be  above  acknowledge^ 
This  was  highly  encouraging. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  tb 
party,  left  on  the  watch,  whei 
my  brothers,  more  vigilant, 
clearer  sight  than  his  compan 
claimed  that  he  clearly  saw  a  d 
drawn  on  the  western  margii 
sun's  disc !  All  faces  were  : 
turned  upwards,  and  through  t 
es  we  could  indeed  now  see  i 
but  distinct  object,  darkening 
light.  An  exclamation  of  del 
most  triumphant,  burst  invo! 
from  the  lips  of  all.  We  were  i 
disappointed,  no  cloud  was  thei 
the  grand  spectacle  ;  the  visioi 
unearthly  in  its  sublime  dign 
about  to  be  revealed  to  us.  I 
credibly  short  time,  the  oval  f< 
of  the  moon  was  discerned, 
joyous  burst  of  delight  followc 
after  another  declared  that  h< 
with  distinctness  the  dark  oval 
drawn  against  the  flood  of  gold 
Gradually,  and  at  first  quite  im 
bly  to  our  sight,  that  dark  and 
ous  sphere  gained  upon  the  lig 
a  feeling  of  watch^l  stillness 
upon  reverence,  fell  upon  oui 
spirits. 

As  yet  there  was  no  change 
ble  in  the  sunlight  falling  u 
and  mountain  ;  the  familiar  sc 
its  usual  smiling  aspect,  bri 
glowing  as  on  other  clays  of  Ju 
people,  however,  were  now  i 
into  the  streets — their  usual  lal 
abandoned — forgotten  for  the  n 
and  all  faces  were  turned  up^i 
little,  however,  was  the  chan^ 
pow6r  of  the  light,  that  to  a 
observer  it  seemed  more  the 
faith,  than  positive  perceptio: 
turned  the  faces  of  all  upward 
ually  a  fifth,  and  even  a  fc 
the  sun's  disc  became  obecu: 
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unguarded  eye  could  not  en- 
I  flood  of  light — ^it  was  only 
I  colored  glass  that  we  could 
progress  of  the  phenomenon. 
Q-day  heat,  however,  began  to' 
id  something  of  the  coolness 
noming  returned  to  the  valley, 
ooldng  upward,  intently  watch- 
iie  first  moment  where  the  dark 
>f  the  moon  should  be  visible 
Jced  eye,  when  an  acquaintance 
"  Come  with  me  I "  he  said 
it  the  same  moment  drawing 
within  my  own,  and  leading 
.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
6  was  an  expression  in  his  face 
idaced  mc  to  accompany  him 
hesitation.  He  led  me  to  the 
oue,  and  from  thence  into  an 
!^  building,  and  into  a  room 
iopied  by  two  persons.  At  a 
looking  upward  at  the  heav- 
i  a  figure  which  instantly  riv- 
attention.  It  was  a  man  with 
fiice,  and  fettered  arms,  a  pris- 
ler  sentence  of  death.  By  his 
the  jailor. 

jful  tragedy  had  been  recently 
n  our  little  town.  The  school- 
*  a  small  hamlet  in  the  county 
;en  a  child  under  his  charge 
srely — and  for  a  very  trifling 
he  sufierer  was  a  little  girl,  his 
a,  and  it  was  said  that  natural 
had  prevented  the  child  from 
onouncing  certain  words  which 
ler  required  her  to  utter  dls- 
To  conquer  what  he  consider- 
36tinacy  of  the  child,  this  man 
i  to  beat  her  so  severely  that 
recovered  from  the  efiects  of 
B,  and  died  some  days  after, 
tched  man  was  arrested,  tried 
er,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
Hows.  This  was  the  first  capi- 
e  in  Otsego  County.  It  pro- 
very  deep  impression.  The 
Character  of  the  schoolmaster 
1,  until  that  evil  hour,  very 
every  way.  He  was  deeply, 
ond  all  doubt  unfeignedly, 
for  the  crime  into  which  he 
I  led,  more,  apparently,  from 
18  of  duty,  than  from  natural 


severity  of  temper.  He  had  been  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  great  physical  in- 
jury he  was  doing  the  child.  So  great 
was  his  contrition,  that  public  sym- 
pathy had  been  awakened  in  his  behalf, 
and  powerftQ  petitions  had  been  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  respite,  if  not  a  pardon.  But 
the  day  named  by  the  judge  arrived 
without  a  return  of  the  courier.  The 
Governor  was  at  his  country-house,  at 
least  eighty  miles  beyond  Albany.  The 
petition  had  been  kept  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, for  additional  signatures,  and  the 
eighty  miles  to  be  travelled  by  the 
courier,  after  reaching  Albany,  had  not 
been  included  in  the  calculation.  Ko 
despatch  was  received,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  that  there  would  be 
no  reprieve.  The  day  arrived — throngs 
of  people  from  Chenango,  and  Unadilla, 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
poured  into  the  village,  to  witness  the 
painful,  and  as  yet  unknown,  spectacle 
of  a  public  execution.  In  looking 
down,  from  an  elevated  position,  upon 
the  principal  street  of  the  village  that 
day,  it  had  seemed  to  me  paved  with 
human  faces.  The  hour  struck,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  from  the  jail,  and, 
seated,  as  is  usual,  on  his  coffin,  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  placed 
between  two  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
His  look  of  utter  misery  was  beyond 
description.  I  have  seen  other  offenders 
expiate  for  their  crimes  with  life,  but 
never  have  I  beheld  such  agony,  such  a 
clinging  to  life,  such  mental  horror  at 
the  nearness  of  death,  as  was  betrayed 
by  this  miserable  man.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  gallows,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  wringing  his  fettered  hands, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fearful  ob- 
ject, as  if  the  view  were  too  frightful 
for  endurance.  The  ministers  of  the 
gospel  succeeded  at  length  in  restoring 
him  to  a  decent  degree  of  composure. 
The  last  prayer  was  ofiered,  and  his 
own  fervent  "  Amen  I  "  was  still  sound- 
ing, hoarse,  beseeching,  and  almost  de- 
spairing, in  the  ears  of  the  crowd,  when 
the  respite  made  its  t^irdy  appearance. 
A  short  reprieve  was  granted,  and  the 
prisoner  was  carried  back  to  the  misera- 
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ble  cell  from  which  he  had  been  drawn 
in  the  morning. 

Such  was  the  wretched  man  who  had 
been  brought  from  his  dungeon  that 
morning,  to  behold  the  grand  phenome- 
non of  the  eclipse.  During  the  twelve- 
month previous,  he  had  seen  the  sun 
but  once.  The  prisons  of  those  days 
were  literally  dungeons,  cut  off  from 
the  light  of  day.  That  striking  figure, 
the  very  picture  of  utter  misery,  his 
emotion,  his  wretchedness,  I  can  never 
forget.  I  can  see  him  now,  standing  at 
the  window,  pallid  and  emaciated  by  a 
year's  confinement,  stricken  with  grief, 
his  cheeks  furrowed  with  constant 
weeping,  his  whole  frame  attesting  the 
deep  and  ravaging  influences  of  con- 
scious guilt  and  remorse.  Here  was  a 
man  drawn  from  the  depths  of  human 
misery,  to  be  immediately  confronted 
with  the  grandest  natural  exhibition  in 
which  the  Creator  deigns  to  reveal  his 
Omnipotence  to  our  race.  The  wretch- 
ed criminal,  a  murderer  in  fact,  though 
not  in  intention,  seemed  to  gaze  upward 
at  the  awful  spectacle,  with  an  intent- 
ness  and  a  distinctness  of  mental  vision 
far  beyond  our  own,  and  purchased  by 
an  agony  scarcely  less  bitter  than  death. 
It  seemed  as  if,  for  him,  the  curtain 
which  veils  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
had  been  lifted.  He  stood  immovable 
as  a  statue,  with  uplifted  and  manacled 
arms  and  clasped  hands,  the  very  image 
of  impotent  misery  and  wretchedness. 
Perhaps  human  invention  could  not 
have  conceived  of  a  more  powerful 
moral  accessory,  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  sublime  movement  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  than  this  spectacle  of  peni- 
tent human  guilt  afforded.  It  was  an 
incident  to  stamp  on  the  memory  for 
life.    It  was  a  lesson  not  lost  on  mc. 

When  I  left  the  Court  House,  a  som- 
bre, yellowish,  unnatural  coloring  was 
shed  over  the  country.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place.  The  trees  on  the  dis- 
tant heights  had  lost  their  verdure  and 
their  airy  character ;  they  were  taking 
the  outline  of  dark  pictures  graven  upon 
an  unfamiliar  sky.  The  lake  wore  a 
lurid  aspect,  very  unusuaL  All  living 
creatures  seemed  thrown  into  a  state  of 


agitation.  The  birds  were  flid 
and  fix),  in  great  excitement;  tl 
ed  to  mistrust  that  this  was 
gradual  approach  of  evening, 
undecided  in  their  movement 
the  dogs — honest  creatures — be 
easy,  and  drew  closer  to  their 
The  eager,  joyous  look  of  inti 
curiosity,  which  earlier  in  the 
had  appeared  in  almost  ever 
nance,  was  now  changed  to  ai 
sion  of  wonder  or  anxiety  or 
fulness,  according  to  the  ii 
character. 

Every  house  now  gave  up  iti 
As  the  light  failed  more  and  n 
every  passing  second,  the  child 
flocking  about  their  mothers 
The  women  themselves  were 
about  uneasily  for  their  husbai 
American  wife  is  more  apt  ' 
other  to  turn  with  affectiont 
dence  to  the  stronger  arm  for 
The  men  were  very  generally  s 
grave.  Many  a  laborer  left  hii 
ment  to  be  near  his  wife  and 
as  the  dimness  and  darkness  ii 

I  once  more  took  my  positic 
my  father  and  my  brothers,  b 
gates  of  our  own  grounds.  Th 
a  little  obliquely  to  the  south 
in  the  most  favorable  position 
for  observation.  I  remember 
examined,  in  vain,  the  who 
canopy  in  search  of  a  single  c 
was  one  of  those  entirely  u 
days,  less  rare  in  America  thj 
rope.  The  steadily  waning  1 
gradual  approach  of  darknesi 
the  more  impressive  as  we  obsc 
absolutely  transparent  state  of 
ens.  The  birds,  which  a  quar 
hour  earlier  had  been  flutteri: 
in  great  agitation,  seemed  i 
vinced  that  night  was  at  han< 
lows  were  dimly  seen  dropping 
chimneys,  the  martins  returned 
little  boxes,  the  pigeons  flew 
their  dove-cots,  and  through 
door  of  a  small  barn  we  saw  1 
going  to  roost. 

The  usual  flood  of  sunlight 
become  so  much  weakened, 
could  look  upward  long,  and 
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the  least  4>ain.  The  sun  appear- 
%  young  moon  of  three  or  four 
I,  though  of  course  with  a  larger 
re  brilliant  crescent.  Looking 
'd  a  moment,  a  spark  appeared 
T  before  my  eye.  For  a  second 
ed  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion, 
mother  instant  I  saw  it  plainly 

star.  One  after  another  they 
ito  view,  more  rapidly  than  in 
ling  twilight,  until  perhaps  fifty 
»peared  to  us,  in  a  broad  dark 
the  heavens,  crowning  the  pines 
western  mountain.  This  won- 
rision  of  the  stars,  during  the 
e  hours  of  day,  filled  the  spirit 
igular  sensations. 
Boly  one  of  my  brothers  shouted 
"The  moon!"  Quicker  than 
',f  my  eye  turned  eastward  again, 
ire  floated  the  moon,  distinctly 
tjto  a  degree  that  was  almost 

The  spherical  form,  the  char- 
jd  dignity,  the  substance  of  the 
irere  clearly  revealed  as  I  have 
held  them  before,  or  since.     It 

grand,  dark,  majestic,  and 
as  it  thus  proved  its  power  to 
mtirely  of  the  sun's  rays.  We 
but  larger  children.  In  daily 
judge  of  objects  by  their  out- 
ipect.  We  are  accustomed  to 
'  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  moon, 
«8  of  light,  as  etherial,  almost 
,  in  their  essence.  But  the  posi- 
terial  nature  of  the  moon  was 
ealed  to  our  senses,  with  a  force 
ction,  a  clearness  of  perception, 
nged  all  our  usual  ideas  in  con- 
with  the  planet.  This  was  no 
ition  of  vapor,  no  deceptive 
shadow;  but  a  vast  mass  of 
matter  had  interposed  between 
ibove  us  and  the  earth  on  which 
I.  The  passage  of  two  ships  at 
Dg  on  opposite  courses,  is  scarce- 
obvious  than  this  movement  of 
d  before  another.  Darkness  like 
early  night  now  fell  upon  the 

oughts  turned  to  the  sea.    A 

heart,  already  familiar  with  the 

the  ocean,  I  seemed,  in  mental 

o  behoLi  the  grandeur  of  that 


vast  pall  of  supernatural  shadow  falling 
suddenly  upon  the  sea,  during  the 
brightest  hour  of  the  day.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  billows,  al- 
ways full  of  interest,  must  at  that  hour 
have  been  indeed  sublime.  And  my 
fancy  was  busy  with  pictures  of  white- 
sailed  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  shipB, 
gliding  like  winged  spirits  over  the 
darkened  waves. 

I  was  recalled  by  a  familiar  and  in- 
significant incident,  the  dull  tramp  of 
hoofs  on  the  village  bridge.  A  few 
cows,  believing  that  night  had  over- 
taken them,  were  coming  homeward 
f^om  the  wild  open  pastures  about  the 
village.  And  no  wonder  the  kindly 
creatures  were  deceived,  the  darkness 
was  now  much  deeper  than  the  twilight 
which  usually  turns  their  faces  home- 
ward ;  the  dew  was  falling  ]>erceptibly, 
as  much  so  as  at  any  hour  of  the  previ- 
ous night,  and  the  coolness  was  so  great 
that  the  thermometer  must  have  fallen 
many  degrees  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  morning.  The  lake,  the  hills,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  little  town  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  lights  in  the  dwell- 
ings rendered  the  obscurity  still  more 
impressive.  All  labor  had  ceased,  and 
the  hushed  voices  of  the  people  only 
broke  the  absolute  stillness  by  subdued 
whispering  tones. 

"  Hist  I  The  whippoorwill  I "  whis- 
pered a  friend  near  me ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  as  we  listened  in  pro- 
found silence,  we  distinctly  heard  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  the  wild, 
plaintive  note  of  that  solitary  bird  of 
night,  slowly  repeated  at  intervals.  The 
song  of  the  summer  birds,  so  full  in 
June,  had  entirely  ceased  for  the  last 
half  hour.  A  bat  came  flitting  about 
our  heads.  Many  stars  were  now  visi- 
ble, though  not  in  sufficient  number  to 
lessen  the  darkness.  At  one  point  only 
in  the  far  distant  northern  horizon,  some- 
thing of  the  brightness  of  dawn  appear- 
ed to  linger. 

At  twelve  minutes  past  eleven,  the 
moon  stood  revealed  in  its  greatest  dis- 
tinctness— a  vast  black  orb,  so  nearly 
obscuring  the  sun  that  the  face  of  the 
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great  luminary  was  entirelj  and  abso- 
lutely darkened,  though  a  corona  of 
rays  of  light  appeared  beyond.  The 
gloom  of  night  was  upon  us.  A  breath- 
less intensity  of  interest  was  felt  by  alL 
There  would  appear  to  be  something 
instinctive  in  the  feeling  with  which 
man  gazes  at  all  phenomena  in  the 
heavens.  The  peaceful  rainbow,  the 
heavy  clouds  of  a  great  storm,  the  vivid 
flash  of  electricity,  the  falling  meteor, 
the  beautiful  lights  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  fickle  as  the  play  of  fancy, — ^these 
never  fail  to  fix  the  attention  with 
something  of  a  peculiar  feeling,  differ- 
ent in  character  from  that  with  which 
we  observe  any  spectacle  on  the  earth. 
Connected  with  all  grand  movements  in 
the  skies  there  seems  an  instinctive  sense 
of  inquiry,  of  anxious  expectation,  akin 
to  awe,  which  may  possibly  be  traced 
to  the  echoes  of  grand  Christian  prophe- 
cies, whispering  to  our  spirits,  and  en- 
dowing the  physical  sight  with  some 
mysterious  mental  prescience.  In  look- 
ing back  to  that  impressive  hour,  such 
now  seem  to  me  the  feelings  of  the 
youth  making  one  of  that  family  group, 
all  apparently  impressed  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  deepest  awe — I  speak  with 
certainty — a  clearer  view  than  I  had 
ever  yet  had  of  the  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, accompanied  with  a  humiliat- 
ing, and,  I  trust,  a  profitable  sense  of 
my  own  utter  insignificance.  That 
movement  of  the  moon,  that  sublime 
voyage  of  the  worlds,  often  recurs  to 
my  imagination,  and  even  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  as  distinctly,  as  m^estically, 
and  nearly  as  fearfully,  as  it  was  then 
beheld. 

A  group  of  silent,  dusky  forms  stood 
near  me ;  one  emotion  appeared  to  gov- 
ern all.  My  father  stood  immovable, 
some  fifteen  feet  from  me,  but  I  could 
not  discern  his  features.  Three  minutes 
of  darkness,  all  but  absolute,  elapsed. 
They  appeared  strangely  lengthened  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  flood 
of  overpowering  thought  which  filled 
the  mind. 

Thus  &a  the  sensation  created  by  this 
migestic  spectacle  had  been  one  of  hu- 
miliation and  awe.    It  seemed  as  if  the 


great  Father  of  the  UniYerae  h 
bly,  and  almost  palpably,  veiled 
in  wrath.  But,  appalling  as  tl 
drawal  of  light  had  been,  most  g 
most  sublime,  was  its  restoratioi 
corona  of  light  above  the  moon 
suddenly  brighter,  the  heavens 
were  illuminated,  the  stars  retii 
light  began  to  play  along  the  ri 
the  distant  mountains.  And 
flood  of  grateful,  cheering,  cc 
brightness  fell  into  the  valley, 
sweetness  and  a  power  inconcei^ 
the  mind,  unless  the  eye  has  i 
beheld  it.  I  con  liken  tiiis  sudd 
ous  return  of  light,  after  the  eel 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  i^  fai 
l^wn.  It  was  certainly  neares 
change  produced  by  the  swift 
of  the  shadow  of  a  very  dark 
but  it  was  the  efiect  of  this  insl 
ous  transition,  multiplied  more 
thousand  fold.  It  seemed  tc 
directly  to  our  spirits,  with  ful 
ancc  of  protection,  of  gracious 
and  of  that  Divine  love  which  I 
duced  all  the  glorious  combinal 
matter  for  our  enjoyment.  It  i 
in  the  least  like  the  gradual  d 
of  day,  or  the  actual  rising  of  1 
There  was  no  gradation  in  the 
It  was  sudden,  amazing,  like  w 
imagination  would  teach  us  to 
of  the  advent  of  a  heavenly  vi 
know  that  philosophically  I  am 
but,  to  me,  it  seemed  that  tl 
might  actually  be  seen  flowing  1 
the  darkness  in  torrents,  till  tl 
again  illuminated  the  forest,  thi 
tains,  the  valley,  and  the  lal 
their  glowing,  genial  touch. 

There  was  another  grand  mo 
as  the  crescent  of  the  sun  reaf 
and  the  moon  was  actually  see 
ing  her  course  through  the  void, 
was  still  shining  brilliantly. 

This  second  passage  of  the  mc 
ed  but  a  moment,  to  the  naked  < 
it  ceased,  my  eye  fell  again  on  tl 
around  me.  The  street,  now  as  < 
ly  seen  as  ever,  was  filled  w 
population  of  the  village.  Al 
line  of  road  stretching  for  a  mi 
the   valley,  against   the    side 
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,  were  twenty  waggons  bear- 
leiiB,  or  teams  from  among  the 
I  bad  stopped  on  their  course, 

apparently,  by  unconscious 
as  much  as  by  curiosity,  while 
3  was  turned  toward  heaven, 

eye  drank  in  the  majesty  of 
Women  stood  in  the  open 
JT  me,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
mds,  and  sobs  were  audible  in 
lirections.  Even  the  educated 
ting  men  at  my  side  continued 
bought.   Several  minutes  pass- 

the  profound  impressions  of 
acle  allowed  of  speech.  At 
»ment  the  spirit  of  man  bows 
ty  before  his  Maker. 
mges  of  the  unwonted  light,- 
iliose  gradations  the  full  bril- 

the  day  was  restored,  must 
1  very  similar  to  those  by 
bad  been  lost,  but  they  were 
ed,  I  remember,  however, 
he  instant  when  I  could  first 
h  the  blades  of  grass  at  my 

later  again  watching  the 
of  the  leaves  on  the  gravel 
ie  white  lilies  in  my  mother's 


flower-garden  were  observed  by  others 
among  the  first  objects  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  windows  of  the  house.  Every  liv 
ing  creature  was  soon  rejoicing  again  in 
the  blessed  restoration  of  light  after 
that  frightful  moment  of  a  night  at 
noon-day. 

Men  who  witness  any  extraordinary 
spectacle  together,  are  apt,  in  after- 
times,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
on  its  impressions.  But  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  heard  a  single 
being  freely  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hia  individual  feelings  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  the  eclipse.  It 
would  seem  as  if  sensations  were  aroused 
too  closely  connected  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  spirit  to  be  irreverently  and 
familiarly  discussed*  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  have  passed  a  varied  and  event- 
ful life,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  earth,  heavens,  ocean,  and  man  in 
most  of  their  aspects ;  but  never  have  I 
beheld  any  spectacle  which  so  plainly 
manifested  the  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
or  so  forcibly  taught  the  lesson  of  hu- 
mility to  man  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
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the  substantives  in  common 
I  have  very  materially  changed 
oing  within  the  last  two  cen- 
may  include  the  word  village. 

common  noun  which  repre- 
lay,  an  entirely  different  com- 
yf  ideas  from  those  which  it 
to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors 
Ired  years  ago.  The  English 
1  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
ist  little  of  the  character  of 
Ingland "  in  its  outer  aspect, 
nd  orchards,  a  little  green, 
lypole  were  there,  perhaps, — 
ys,  however, — and  a  lowly 
Id  and  ivy-covered,  such  as 
[erbert  worshipped  in,  may 
eared  in  the  distance.  But 
stheplea^ng  touches  in  a  pic- 
e  the  foreground  was  entirely 


filled  up  by  gloomy  and  rudely  built 
cottages,  too  often — as  a  general  rule, 
indeed — ^mere  hovels,  scarcely  better 
than  the  sheds  for  cattle.  Low,  dark, 
and  coarsely  put  together,  with  earthen 
or  stone  fioors,  and  a  bit  of  casement 
scarcely  large  enough  to  let  in  the  sun- 
light which  the  good  God  gives  to  all, 
those  dwellings  must  have  looked  very 
little  like  the  homes  of  free-bom  Chris- 
tian men.  We  know,  indeed,  and 
thanks  to  God  that  it  is  so,  that  actual 
human  affection  and  simple  piety  have 
often  carried  a  glow  and  a  blessing  into 
dwellings  as  dark  as  those.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  the  outer  aspect  of  things, 
and  the  inner  life  of  the  English  village 
of  that  period,  must  have  been  very 
cheerless.  The  sole  inhabitants  of  those 
low-thatched  cottages  were  persons  of 
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the  lowest  grade.  Only  a  generation 
earlier,  some  of  them  had  been  serfs, 
attached  to  the  glebe.  There  were  serfe 
in  England  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory.  The 
heayy  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti^ 
tion  which  covered  Europe  so  densely 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  yet  entire- 
ly rolled  away,  and  these  shadows  were 
nowhere  darker,  or  heavier,  than  over 
the  villages.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
brave  and  manly  hearts,  and  sweet 
womanly  faces  coming  and  going 
through  those  humble  cottage  door- 
ways, but  all  active  and  intelligent 
spirits  invariably  crowded  into  the 
towns  and  larger  cities.  Village  life 
was  considered  utterly  hopeless ;  it  was 
entirely  given  up  to  stagnant  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  stupidity.  Penury  and 
discomfort  were  the  common  lot.  Even 
within  doors,  the  few  pieces  of  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  good  wife,  the 
rude  bed,  the  heavy  table  and  settle, 
and  the  utensils  for  cooking,  were  not 
many  degrees  better  than  the  pottery, 
the  bark,  and  wickerware,  and  the  cala- 
bash of  the  Indian  women  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  Scarce  a  ray  of  the 
civilization  of  the  great  cities,  of  the 
Castles  and  HaUs  of  England,  pene- 
trated to  her  villages.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
your  Hobbinol  and  Lobbinol,  and  Dig- 
gory,  your  Mopsa  and  Dorcas,  were  all 
dull  and  loutish,  scarcely  knowing  B 
from  bullsfoot.  All  the  difiference  of 
centuries  lay  between  the  burgher  of  the 
city  and  the  boor  of  the  village. 

And  the  French  villages  of  the  same 
date  were  no  better.  When  our  Hugue- 
not ancestors  fled  through  Normandy 
and  Gascony,  driven  to  the  sea-board 
at  the  point  of  the  sabre,  before  the 
dr<igonnade9  of  the  great  Louis  and  his 
Jesuit  confessors,  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed  ?  What  was  the  country  village 
of  France  all  the  time  when  Versailles 
was  in  its  glory?  The  houses  them- 
selves were  perhaps  somewhat  more 
sul)stantial  in  strength  of  material  and 
workmanship  than  those  of  England, 
but  they  were  equally  gloomy,  dark. 


comfortless,  and  even  more  fl 
donkey,  the  cow,  the  pig,  an< 
try  often  shared  the  dwelling 
peasant  and  his  children.  1 
gayety  of  the  French  chan 
the  people  from  such  gloomy 
abroad  into  the  open  air  fc 
hours  of  relief.  Their  recrei 
exclusively  of  a  public  chai 
dance,  the  merry-making,  1 
fete  were  all  kept  up  in  th 
And  so  were,  their  occupati 
the  women  and  children  toi 
fields.  Like  the  cattle,  the  p< 
their  families  were  seldom  is 
unless  at  night.  The  people 
rally  industrious,  frugal,  qi 
and  cheerful.  But  the  somi 
into  which  thev  crowded  for  i 
gloomy,  squalid,  and  filthy 
treme.  Jacques  Bonhomme,  1 
of  France,  was  weighed  doi 
of  oppression  and  supcrstitit 
time  of  Madame  de  Sevign4 
cur6  of  a  village  in  Brittao 
from  Paris  a  handsome  pr 
clock.  The  news  spread  tl 
parish,  and  the  people  came 
to  see  the  wonder.  So  great 
amazement  on  beholding  the 
of  the  works,  and  hearing  th 
the  hammer  striking  the  hou 
fell  on  their  knees  and  sai 
"  C€8t  le  hon  Dull /  "  they 
It  was  with  difficulty  the 
could  raise  them  from  tl 
After  all,  from  worshipping 
of  a  saint  to  worshipping 
but  a  step^and  that  not  alt 
irrational  one.  Madame  d 
clear-headed  and  warm-heai 
was,  only  laughed  at  the 
should  rather  have  made 
But  what  were  the  wretche< 
in  their  village  hovels,  to  t 
the  Court  of  the  Great  Louis 
be  doubted  if  she  had  ever  < 
threshold  of  one  of  the  peas 
barony  of  8evign6.  Evei 
through  one  of  those  squal: 
filthy  villages,  would  prol 
appeared  to  her  impracticabl 
she  was  a  good,  sincere,  wa 
Christian  woman.    But,  as  i 
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[  more  so  in  France,  the  distance 
Q  human  life  in  the  village  and 
life  in  the  towns  seemed  im- 
able,  impassable, 
different  is  the  st  itc  of  things 
and  in  our  own  country  I  Vil- 
fe  as  it  exists  in  America  is  in- 
16  of  the  happiest  fi*uit8  of  modern 
tion.  Our  ancestors,  familiar 
le  English  and  French  villages, 
never  have  dreamed  of  all  the 
triking  differences  which  would 
two  centuries  later  in  the  vil- 
>mes  of  their  own  descendants  in 
w  World.  The  idea  would  never 
scarred  to  them  that  the  remote 
could  ever  share  so  freely  in  the 
cnment  and  civilization  of  the 
city.  But  steam,  the  great  ma- 
nrves  the  rustic  to-day  as  faith- 
B  he  serves  the  cockney.  Com- 
mvcniences,  new  inventions,  strik- 
provements  are  scarcely  known 
r  York  and  Philadelphia,  before 
e  brought  to  the  villages,  huu- 
f  miles  in  the  interior.  You  find 
very  real  advantage  of  modem 
our  house  is  lighted  by  gas — 
you  choose,  it  is  warmed  by 
The  morning  paper,  with  the 
elegram  from  Paris  or  London, 
your  dinner-table.  The  best 
K>ks,  the  latest  number  of  the 
igazines,  reach  you  almost  as  soon 
reach  the  Central  Park.  Early 
)les  from  Bermuda,  and  early 
rom  Cuba,  are  offered  at  your 
You  may  telegraph,  if  you  wish 
5t.  Petersburg,  or  Calcutta,  by 
up  your  hat  and  walking  into 
t  street.  This  evening  you  may, 
J,  hear  a  good  lecture,  and  to- 
a  good  concert.  The  choice 
instrument  and  the  fine  engrav- 
er be  found  in  your  cottage  par- 
Fhat  more  can  any  reasonable 
isk  for,  in  the  way  of  physical 
tellectual  accessories  of  daily 
Ind  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
)f  modern  civilization  shared 
le  cities,  there  are  others  of  far 
value,  belonging  more  especially 
try  life.  The  blessings  of  pure 
I  pure  water  are  luxuries,  fur 
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superior  to  all  the  wines  of  Delmonico, 
and  all  the  diamonds  of  Ball  &  Black. 
And  assuredly  to  all  eyes  but  those  of 
the  blindest  cockney,  the  groves  and 
gardens  and  fields  and  brooks  and  rivors 
make  up  a  frame-work  for  one's  every- 
day life  rather  more  pleasing  than  the 
dust-heaps,  and  onmibuses,  and  shop- 
windows  of  Broadway.  And,  happily 
for  the  rustic  world,  the  vices,  the 
whims  and  extravagances — the  fashiona- 
ble sin,  the  pet  folly — of  the  hour  are 
somewhat  less  prevalent,  somewhat  less 
tyrannical  on  the  greensward  than  on 
the  pavement.  There  is  more  of  leisure 
for  thought  and  culture  and  good  feel- 
ing in  the  country  than  amid  the  whirl 
of  a  great  city.  True,  healthful  refine- 
ment of  head  and  heart  becomes  more 
easy,  more  natural  under  the  oi)en  sky 
and  amid  the  fresh  breezes  of  country 
life.  Probably  much  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  most  pleasant  and  happiest 
homes  in  the  land  may  be  found  to-day 
in  our  villages  and'  rural  towns — homes 
where  truth,  purity,  the  holiest  affec- 
tions, the  highest  charities  and  health- 
ful culture  are  united  with  a  simplicity 
of  life  scarcely  possible  in  our  extrava- 
gant cities.  And  these  advantages, 
thanks  be  to  God,  are  not  confined  to 
one  class.  Even  the  poorest  day-laborer 
in  the  village,  if  he  be  honest  and  tem- 
perate, leads  a  far  hapx^ier  and  easier 
life  than  his  brother  in  the  cities.  The 
time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  the  cities 
— greatly  diminished  in  size — shall  be 
chiefly  abandoned  to  the  drudgeries  of 
business,  to  commerce  and  manufactures 
during  the  hours  of  day,  and  deserted 
at  night ;  when  the  families  of  the  em- 
ployers and  laborers  shall  live  alike  in 
suburban  village  homes.  In  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  every  hamlet  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  a  large  city  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  its  suburbs.  In 
former  centuries,  he  was  a  wise  man 
who  left  the  village  for  the  city.  To- 
day, he  is  wise  who  goes  to  the  city  as 
to  a  market,  but  has  a  home  in  the 
country. 

But  while  this,  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  given  such  happy  development 
to  village  life— and  especially    so   in 
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America — ^there  is,  of  conrse,  still  room 
for  improvement.  We  have  not  yet 
achieved  perfection.  There  are  many 
finishing  touches  still  needed.  And 
many  of  these  lesser  improvements  are 
simple  and  inexpensive  in  execution, 
while  they  are  singularly  effective  in 
their  results. 

The  general  aspect  of  an  American 
village  is  cheerfiil  and  pleasing.  The 
dwellings  have  an  air  of  comfort,  they 
turn  a  Mendly  face  to  the  street,  they 
are  neat  and  orderly  in  themselves  and 
in  their  surroundings;  their  porches 
and  verandahs,  their  window-blinds 
without  and  shades  within,  their  door- 
yards  and  their  trees,  are  all  pleasing 
features  forming  the  general  rule,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  rare.  But 
while  such  is  the  usual  state  of  things, 
still  in  every  American  village  we  have 
yet  seen  there  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement. And  these  desirable  im- 
provements are  many  of  them  simple 
and  easily  brought  about,  requiring  only 
a  moderate  fund,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  persons — requiring,  in  short, 
a  local  Society  for  Village  Improvement, 

The  work  of  such  a  society  would 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  position,  char- 
acter, size,  and  actual  condition  of  each 
particular  village.  The  more  character- 
istic such  improvements  are,  the  more 
closely  they  are  adapted  to  the  particu- 
lar individual  nature  of  each  village, 
the  greater  will  be  their  merit.  The 
finishing  touches  for  a  village  on  the 
prairies,  or  one  on  the  sea-shore,  or  one 
in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  or 
in  Texas,  should,  of  course,  vary  very 
greatly  in  some  of  their  details.  But 
the  spirit,  the  intention,  must  be  every- 
where the  same.  To  render  the  village, 
in  whose  service  we  are  working,  more 
healthy,  more  cheerful,  more  attractive 
— ^to  add  to  its  usefulness,  its  respecta- 
bility, its  importance,  its  pleasantness — 
to  increase,  in  short,  its  true  civilization, 
that  is  to  be  our  aim.  To  improve  our 
villages  becomes  a  matter  of  even  great- 
er importance  than  to  improve  our  cit- 
ies. A  very  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can homea  are  to  be  found  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  smaller  towns,  which 


always  preserve  much  of  thdr 
rural  character.  More  than  I 
population  of  our  largest  cities 
lumei.  They  crowd  into  he 
boarding-houses.  They  are  esf 
Bohemians.  The  largest  of  on 
especially  New  York,  the  greatei 
were  long  ago  called  mere  i 
Half  the  young  men  you  shall  i 
morrow  in  Broadway  have  no  h 
the  great  city.  Their  legal  domi 
New  York ;  but  their  true  home  i 
be  found  in  some  village-cottage 
the  annual  holiday  visit  is  p 
father,  mother,  and  sister.  Nay, 
with  many  a  married  couple,  wl 
no  better  home  in  the  busy  di 
the  boarding-house  room,  but  w 
flight,  with  their  little  ones,  eve 
mer,  to  the  parental  home,  oft< 
dreds  of  miles  jQrom  the  Battery. 
Hygienic  improvement  shoul 
one  of  the  first  subjects  for  ooi 
tion,  by  the  Village  Improvem 
ciety.  Where  a  village  is  incoq 
its  Trustees  should  of  course  ca 
or  forward  to  the  utmost,  ev«r 
of  this  kind.  But  village  corpc 
like  those  of  the  cities,  are  ofte 
The  private  speculations  of  A 
often  interfere  with  progress 
kind.  Mr.  Green  will  not  subs 
some  particular  improvement 
his  own  property  will  not  manif 
crease  in  value  by  it.  Mr.  Browi 
assist  freely  if  the  bridge  or  tJ 
walk  were  a  hundred  yards  m 
his  own  house.  A  common  mo 
a  general  impulse  is  wanted  ;  8 
is  what  our  Society  supplies, 
mancnt,  voluntary  society  of  res] 
character,  composed  of  influeni 
sons,  acts  as  a  general  stimulan 
pid  corporations  and  to  unman 
individuals.  By  talking,  writmg, 
making,  and  printing,  it  increi 
general  activity,  even  in  cases  wl 
corporation  should  be  the  regula 
An  ample  supply  of  pure  water 
be  the  very  first  step  in  our  wor] 
water  is  absolutely  indispensfl 
health,  for  cleanliness,  for  respec 
— and  as  a  protection  against 
ample  supply  is  far  more  effectn 
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ilamander  safes  in  tbo  country, 
r,  then,  be  our  first  object.  A 
i-house,  under  respectable  man- 
either  public  or  private,  sl^ould 
d.  All  drains  should  then  be 
fter.  The  proper  ventilation 
public  building  should  be 
about,  if  possible.  All  pools, 
es,  where  stagnant  water  can 
te,  should  be  filled  up  at  the 

ay. 

eets  and  sidewalks,  the  roads, 
kths,  the  bridges  and  the 
-if  such  there  be — should  be 
Eter,  and  improved  to  the  ut- 
ood  construction  and  constant 
are  the  points  to  be  especially 

d.  Where  there  is  a  bridge, 
nchitectural  and  picturesque, 

e,  as  well  as  safe  and  durable, 
a  stone  bridge  wherever  you 
plant  a  creeping  vine  or  two 
ise ;  a  Virginia  creeper,  a  cle- 
i  trumpet  creeper,  would  great- 
8  the  beauty  of  such  a  bridge, 
injuring  the  stonework.  As 
he  streets,  trees  in  greater 
will  probably  be  wanting  in 
hem;  Choose  the  right  sorts, 
;  at  proper  distances — not  so 
•  as  to  crowd  the  branches, 
er  those  already  planted,  and 
liars  or  injurious  insects  ap- 
ove  them  at  once.  Of  course, 
ts  should  be  protected  by  con- 
cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  to  the 

[)f  their  owners.  Fierce  war, 
extermination,  must  be  waged 
2  toeeds  found  growing  in  the 
r  the  road-sides,  in  door-yards, 
be  places.  This  is  a  step  which 
ore  for  the  neatness  of  the  vil- 
the  good  of  its  gardens,  than 
any  other  you  could  name. 
Brs  and  country-people  in  gen- 
Id  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
for  weeds.  But  it  is  a  misera- 
my  which  shrinks  ft-om  giving 
ay  to  uproot,  or  cut  down, 
dch  next  summer  may  injure  a 
op.  The  number  of  noxious 
owed  to  grow  in  some  of  the 
its  of  our  most  beautiful  vil- 
rnly  surprising. 


Perhaps  the  neatest  arrangement  for 
village  sidewalks,  excepting  in  the  busi- 
ness streets,  is  that  already  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country — ^a  narrow 
strip  of  pavement,  bricks  or  flags,  with 
a  wide  border  of  neatly-cut  grass  each 
side  of  it,  and  a  double  row  of  trees 
overhanging  the  walk.  The  plank  side- 
walks must  soon  disappear,  as  timber 
becomes  so  very  valuable.  And  a  side- 
walk entirely  paved — ^without  the  bor- 
der of  grass  on  each  side — ^is  too  much 
opposed  to  all  rural  ideas. 

And  here  we  would  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  naming  of  our  village  streets. 
There  is  work  for  the  Improvement  So- 
ciety in  this  direction.  A  Main  street 
there  must  always  be  in  every  village, 
and  as  the  word  expresses  the  idea,  the 
name  is  appropriate  and  natural.  But 
why,  pray,  should  every  hamlet  have  its 
Broadway?  Main  street  is  clearly  in 
much  better  taste.  The  names  of  trees 
are  always  pleasing  in  village  streets ; 
maple,  elm,  chestnut,  birch,  oak, 
pine,  tamarac,  locust,  cedar,  catalpa, 
sycamore,  and  others,  have  a  pleasant 
sound,  and  are  appropriate  wherever 
such  trees  are  found,  either  as  the  natu- 
ral growth,  or  in  cultivation.  The 
great  Quaker,  William  Penn,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  builder  of  cities 
who  turned  to  the  trees  for  the  names 
of  his  streets.  The  idea  may  therefore 
be  called  American,  adapted  to  the 
whole  country.  And  these  form  a  class 
of  names  of  which  one  never  wearies. 
It  is  singular  that  while  William  Penn 
made  this  poetical  choice  for  half  his 
streets,  for  the  other  half,  cutting  them 
at  right  angles,  his  notions  were  all  dry 
and  mathematical ;  he  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  number  the  streets  from  ane 
to  one  hundred.  This  numbering  the 
streets  is  not  much  to  the  fancy  of  many 
of  us.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
this  course  in  a  large  city  growing  so 
rapidly  that  people  have  no  time  to 
pause  and  think  on  the  subject.  But  in 
a  village,  the  practice  becomes  absurd 
and  inexcusable.  After  naming  some 
of  our  streets  from  the  trees,  let  us  re- 
member the  birds  who  build  their  nests 
in  them.    It  must  be  a  luckless  village 
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indeed  which  cannot  find  scores  of  nests 
in  its  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  its  gar- 
dens and  neighboring  groves.  Bobin, 
wren,  swallow,  sparrow,  martin,  chica- 
dee,  tlirush,  pewee,  or  phoebe,  oriole, 
the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  the 
woodpecker,  the  quail,  the  grouse — 
these  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  appropriate  wherever  such 
birds  are  found.  In  the  same  way,  the 
names  of  the  wild  animals,  once  tenants 
of  the  ground,  would  have  the  merit  of 
variety,  and  natural  association,  with  a 
sort  of  historic  interest.  Beaver,  bear, 
stag,  elk,  deer,  moose,  would  be  appro- 
priate for  almost  any  new  village.  Tlie 
natural  features  of  the  ground,  such  as 
lake,  river,  cliflf,  rock,  brook,  hill,  spring, 
offer  another  class  of  names.  The  arti- 
ficial works  suggest  ethers;  such  as 
wharf,  bank,  school,  church.  And  the 
names  of  the  older  families  who  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  in  its  earliest 
days,  have  an  interest  of  another  kind. 
All  these  would  surely  be  preferable  to 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  or  even  to 
Broadway,  Pali-Mall,  and  the  Boule- 
vards. 

From  the  streets  wo  turn  to  the  door- 
yards.  Every  member  of  our  Village 
Improvement  Society  should  stand 
pledged  to  keep  his,  or  her,  door-yard 
in  the  neatest  possible  condition.  First 
banish  every  weed.  Next  keep  the 
grass  closely  cut,  and  then  plant  a  few 
pretty  shrubs  and  flowers,  as  many  as 
you  can  without  overcrowding  the 
space,  always  leaving  grass  enough  for 
a  contrast,  a  framework  for  your  flower 
pictures. 

In  walking  through  every  village — 
sometimes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  little 
town — we  shall  find  here  and  there 
spots  capable  of  great  improvement,  at 
very  little  cost — some  point  where  a 
tree  or  two,  with  a  bench  beneath  their 
shade,  would  form  a  pleasant  resting- 
place  for  thti  weary ;  at  some  tiurn  in  a 
road,  or  a  street,  or  where  two  roads 
meet — at  some  point  which  offers  a 
pleasing  view,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village — beside  a  spring,  beneath  a 
bank,  near  a  picturesque  rock,  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  near  a  bridge — there 


is  not  a  village  in  the  count] 
several  such  s|X)ts  might  not  be 
out,  capable  of  great  improve 
this  way.  A  few  trees  plant 
group— not  in  a  row — ^unless  in 
nue — with  a  bench  beneath,  an 
ers  climbing  over  the  trun 
branches  of  the  trees,  would 
inviting  seat  for  many  a  weary  < 
In  Switzerland,  and  in  some  ] 
Germany,  such  benches  in  the  si 
quite  common ;  occasionally,  tb 
near  a  cross,  or  some  modest  m( 
on  which  u  line  or  two  from  soi 
or  a  verse  from  Holy  Scripture,  1 
engraved. 

Every  village  should,  of  coui 
its  Green,  or  playgroimd,  or  con 
playstow,  or  pleasaunce — any  tl 
a  park,  unless  you  can  show  you 
or  fifty  acres — where  old  and  yo 
grave  and  the  gay,  lads  and  lass 
ers,  mothers,  and  children  may  ; 
gether  on  a  summer's  evening  to 
the  fresh  air,  and  chat  with  thei 
bors.  Such  a  ground  need  not  I 
Even  one  acre  well  laid  out,  a 
good  situation,  with  groups  of  t; 
shrubbery,  with  winding  v/al 
benclu«  for  rest,  may  be  capabh 
ing  great  pleasure  to  the  to' 
But,  of  course,  four  or  five  acre 
afford  much  more  variety.  If  j 
let  there  be  a  neat  fountain, ' 
simple  local  monument  in  the  c 
add  to  the  interest ;  a  monui 
some  worthy  public  character 
neighborhood,  or  a  stone  n 
some  local  event  of  general  inU 

One  or  the  pleasantest  publi 
known  to  the  writer  may  be  fo 
village  of  Southern  Germany, 
stream,  in  fact  a  mure  brook,  fl< 
the  village.  Following  the 
this  brook,  in  all  its  windings, 
walk  has  been  made,  with  a  b 
turf  on  either  side,  varied  witl 
of  trees  and  clumps  of  shrubb 
patches  of  flowers,  and  ple^isai 
seats,  the  whole  being  includec 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  perha] 
yards  in  width.  On  one  side 
open,  un fenced  fields,  on  the  • 
the  flowing  brook.    Along  this 
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may  wander  for  more  than  a 
oying  much  variety  in  the  sim- 
5  views  opening  on  either  side. 
;  of  this  charming  walk  must 
n  trifling,  since  the  amount  of 
for  cultivation,  given  up  to  it, 
jarcely  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
the  useless  bank  of  the  brook 
winded  within  the  fifteen  yards 
to  it.  It  is  kept  in  beautiful 
1  at  very  little  expense.  The 
f  those  old  countries  in  Europe 
ghly  civilized  in  these  respects, 
^  never  injure  a  tree,  or  a  shrub, 
ch  in  their  public  walks.  They 
)  much  good  sense  and  good 
for  such  misdemeanors. 
Americans  are  now  at  Dresden, 
iry  rich  in  its  public  walks  and 

One  of  these  walks  is  so  pe- 
lat  we  mention  it  as  a  happy 
of  the  wav  in  which  even  the 
•wna  in  Europe,  more  especially 
ontinent,  have  laid  out  pleasure- 
within  their  city  limits.  The 
which  we  allude  is  simply  an 
t,  running  through  i)art  of  the 
It  now  turned  throughout  its 
ngth  into  a  garden.     It  is  built 

good  houses  on  either  side, 
ise  having  its  ample  door-yard 
ith  shrubs  and  llowers.  Be- 
these  door-yards — where  one 
aturally  expect  to  find  a  paved 
here  is,  in  fact,  a  garden.  There 
ftd  gravel  walk  in  the  centre, 
vel  sidewalks  immediately   in 

the  houses;  v/hile  trees,  and 
ind  grass,  and  flowers  give  to 
>le  the  character  of  a  garden, 
crossings,  whei*6  other  streets 
it  right  angles,  there  are  light 
I  turnstiles.  When  it  is  neccs- 
•t  a  cart  or  a  carriage  should 
lio  bar  is  removed.  But  the 
bave  access  to  other  parallel 
1  the  rear,  for  business  purposes, 
rden-street  is  a  very  pleasing 
if  Dresden,  and  might  assured- 
itated  in  our  American  towns, 
jver  spacious  church-yards  do 
it,  there  our  Village  Improve- 
Ksiety  should  suggest  a  quiet, 
>t  cemetery,  in  a  retired  and 


pleasing  situation,  well  shaded  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  divided  by 
neat  walks.  Every  hamlet  and  rural 
neighborhood  should  indeed  unite  to 
form  such  a  resting-place  for  their  dead. 
Those  sad  and  solitary  and  desolate 
family  grave-yards,  often  choked  with 
weeds,  seen  on  our  farms,  are  unworthy 
of  our  present  civilization,  and  the  very 
last  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  society 
in  which  land  is  constantly  changing 
hands. 

The  protection  of  the  birds  becomes 
another  duty  for  the  local  Improvement 
Society.  The  birds  naturally  form  a 
happy  element  in  all  village  life.  Very 
many  varieties  prefer  the  neighborhood 
of  man :  they  gather  about  the  village 
homes  from  choice.  Even  in  the  open 
country,  as  you  drive  along  the  high- 
ways, you  frequently  see  half  a  dozen 
nests  in  the  orchard,  or  in  shade  trees 
near  a  farmhouse,  while  the  trees,  at  a 
greater  distance,  are  apparently  unten- 
anted. Many  nests  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  every  village,  but  where  the 
laws  are  most  faithfully  carried  out, 
there  the  summer  concert  will  l>e  the 
richest,  and  the  sweetest,  and  the  full- 
est, there  all  weary  eyes  will  be  most 
frequently  cheered  by  the  sight  of  those 
happy  little  creatures ;  there  your  gar- 
dens will  be  most  free  from  noxious  in- 
sects, there  robin,  there  blue-bird,  and 
song-sparrow,  and  pewee,  and  gold- 
finch, and  oriole,  and  cat-bird,  and 
wren,  shall  carol  their  thanks  to  you 
from  March  to  ISTovember. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  a  Village  Improvement  Society 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage.  Let 
a  well- written,  well-digested  plan  be 
printed.  After  a  few  prominent  persons 
are  sufficiently  interested — men  and 
women  of  good  Stense,  good  taste,  good 
feeling — then  call  a  public  meeting. 
Offer  your  plan  for  adoption,  settle  your 
Constitution  and  By-Law?,  elect  your 
officers,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  broader  the  basis  of  your 
constituency,  the  greater  will  your  suc- 
cess be,  since  the  larger  the  number  of 
hands  and  heads  interested,  the  more 
will  be  the  work  you  accomplish.    But 
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it  is  probable  that  at  the  ontset  there 
will  be,  in  many  villages,  great  indiffer- 
ence, possibly  some  positive  opposition. 
Do  not  heed  this.  Tour  object  is  good, 
praiseworthy,  desirable ;  move  onward, 
therefore,  and  begin  your  work,  though 
it  be  on  a  small  scale.  If  you  work 
prudently,  before  five  years  are  over,  the 
indifference  and  the  opposition  will  be 
sensibly  weakened ;  when  ten  years  have 
passed,  the  ground  will  be  yours.  The 
whole  village  will  work  with  you.  The 
good  results  will  bo  manifest  to  even 
the  poor  blind.  Where  it  is  thus  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  few  members,  give 
your  attention  first  to  your  own  door- 
yard  and  streets — improve  them  in 
every  way  you  can ;  set  out  trees,  plant 
shrubs,  destroy  the  weeds,  put  up  bird- 
houses.  Gk)  to  the  Trustees  of  your  vil- 
lage, and  get  their  permission  to  work 
on  some  one  of  those  points  capable  of 
improvement,  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Choose,  for  instance, 
a  gKWsy  spot,  where  two  or  three  streets 
meet ;  set  out  three  or  four  good-sized 
trees  in  a  group,  place  a  bench  beneath 
them,  destroy  the  weeds,  and  keep  the 
turf  in  good  condition.  Public  atten- 
tion will  soon  be  attracted,  and,  in  the 
end,  public  favor  must  necessarily  fol- 
low. Every  year  would  increase  the 
number  of  members  and  the  amount  of 
the  fund.  It  is  well  in  such  cases  that 
subscriptions  should  vary  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  twenty-five  dollars  annual- 
ly. The  children  should  be  interested, 
as  a  moans  of  education.  And  even  the 
very  poor  and  ignorant  should  be  in- 
vited to  become  members,  out  of  good 
fellowship,  and  as  a  step  in  general  civ- 


ilization. Only  persevere,  and  yon  will 
succeed.  Perseverance  alone  often  briogi 
about  temporary  success,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  unworthy.  Bat  wherever  the 
object  is  really  deserving  and  the  fruits 
of  a  work  are  good,  there  perseverance 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  allies  yoa 
can  desire. 

Two  or  three  annual  lectures  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Society  would  be  very  desirable.  Flow- 
ers, gardening,  shrubbery,  trees,  tlie 
husbandry  of  woods  and  groves,  foim- 
tains,  road-making,  bridges,  sidewalks, 
pavements,  would  form  subjects,  with  a 
hundred  others  of  a  similar  character. 
Several  public  meetings  in  theconne 
of  the  year  would  also  be  pleasant, 
meetings  where  short  papers  and  lettes 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sodetj 
would  be  read,  and  short  conversational 
speeches  made. 

A  public  ground  for  summer  pic-mca 
should  also  be  provided,  within  a  shoit 
distance  from  the  village — ^purchsaed, 
planted,  and  improved  by  the  Sodetfi 
and  a  general  village  gathering  hdd 
there  every  year,  during  the  pleaaant 
weather. 


Whatever  calls  the  attention  of  oni 
people  from    mere  money-making,  ot 
small  politics,  whatever  provides  harni- 
less  recreation,  subjects    for   pleaaing 
thought,  for  healthf\d  action — whatcrefi 
in  short,  contributes  pleasantly  to  tii* 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  goo^ 
of  the  people,  and  to  a  true  advance  i» 
Christian  civilization,  must  assnredQl 
prove  a  real,  substantial  benefit  to  '^ 
alL 
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SHALL  THE  RED-MEN  BE  EXTERMINATED? 

•P  T0UB8  AMONO    THE  WILDER  TBIBES  OF  ARIZONA,   NEW    MEXICO,  3C0K- 
TANA,  COLORADO,  AND  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

tior  of  theie  notes,  Hr.  Yincsnt  Coltrb,  was  sent  out  In  February  last,  with  credentials  from 
3rani  and  from  the  XT.  &  Indian  Commission,  to  learn  from  actual  oLMrvation  the  condition 
Mis  of  the  "  sarages  "  of  our  Western  domain.  His  Joumiee  are  to  be  extended  to  other  terri- 
iding  Alaska.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  his  official  and  routine  reports.  Our  riders  will 
id  rather  in  the  personal  incidents  and  adventures,  wliich  we  print  from  Mr.  Colycr's  original 
nd^note-book  and  letters  written  on  the  8i>ots  described,  beUering  that  these  will  furnish  fcome 
n  the  immediate  problem,  '*  Shall  the  Aborigines  be  Exterminated?  ^*— Editor.] 


fears  ago  we  received  from 
D.  Morgan,  then  U.  S.  Senator 
w  York,  a  copy  of  the  Report 
ondition  of  our  Indian  Tribes, 
'  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
Its  session  in  1867. 
Report  could  not  but  excite 
ling  in  regard  to  the  way  the 
lad  been  neglected,  and  shame 
lignation  at  the  outrageous 
which  had  been  perpetrated 
im  by  our  people, 
iring  opinions  with  others,  we 
L  so  prompt  and  sympathetic  a 
,  that  a  public  meeting  was 
eld,  and  a  committee  of  gentle- 
well-known  philanthropic  and 
I  character  appointed  to  organ- 
stematic  effort  to  remedy  the 
r  the  manner  of  the  United 
hristian  Commission  of  late 
lory. 

\  called  the  T7.  S.  Indian  Com- 
and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
lize  Congress  to  devote  more 
L  to  Indian  affairs,  and  appoint 
ratchful  guardianship  over  the 
ppropriated  for  the  tribes. 
s  memorial  the  name  of  Lieu- 
eneral  Sherman  was  favorably 
led  in  connection  with  Indian 
id  it  was,  we  tliink,  responded  to 
J.  S.  Senate's  inserting  a  clause 
iian  Appropriation  Bill  of  1868, 
half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be 
1  under  General  Sherman's  su- 
u 


The  selection  by  General  Sherman  of 
Generals  Hazen  and  Harney,  and  giving 
them  control  of  the  two  great  Indian 
reservations  in  the  southern  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  Northern  Dakota,  with  funds 
ample  for  the  commencement  of  the 
great  work  of  restraining  and  civilizing 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains,  followed 
soon  after. 

Meanwhile,  circular  letters  containing 
condensed  selections  of  the  more  start- 
ling facts  contained  in  the  Report  at 
first  referred  to,  and  an  address  to  the 
people,  prepared  by  our  President,  were 
published  in  nearly  all  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Early  in  January,  1868,  the  Conunis- 
sion  received  a  letter  from  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hazen,  dated  in  November  past, 
asking  that  one  of  their  number  be  sent 
to  examine  personally,  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tribes  under  his 
care  at  Camp  Wichita,  L  T. 

The  Commission  promptly  responded 
to  this,  and  I  was  selected  for  the  duty. 

Obtaining  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission  the  necessary  funds  to  de- 
fray expenses,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  receive  no  pay  for  my 
services,  and  securing  fh)m  General 
Grant  an  order  providing  me  an  escort 
and  transportation  whenever  necessary, 
in  the  middle  of  February  I  started  on 
my  journey. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  which  met  me 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  prolonged  inter* 
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view  with  Major  (now  General)  Forsytb, 
then  JLn  tlie  surgeon's  cure  at  that  post, 
suirering  acutely  from  wounds  which  ho 
had  received  in  his  encounter  with  In- 
dians, and  some  very  loud  curses  which 
greeted  me  as  an  "  Indian  Peace  Com- 
missioner "  by  a  Kansas  official,  warned 
me  that  I  was  not  on  a  *^  pleasure  ex- 
cursion." 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Mi- 
chael Sheridan,  the  Qenerars  brother,  in- 
formed me  of  the  condition  of  the  Osage 
Indians.  Attention  to  this  tribe  had 
been  called  by  the  statements  widely 
published  in  the  papers  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  immense  tract  of 
landj  eight  million  acres,  belonging  to 
them  in  southern  Kansas,  by  a  company 
of  speculators. 

Information  from  a  most  trustworthy, 
though  private  source,  had  informed  us, 
on  leaving  New  York,  of  the  unfair 
means  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians 
to  effect  this  purchase. 

Our  telegram,  that  the  Osages  had 
eaten  their  beef  raw — digestive  organs 
included — and  that  they  would  hence- 
forth forever  be  paupers  on  the  Govern- 
ment, being  widely  published  by  the 
Associated  Press,  attracted  general  at- 
tention. 

The  Home  Committee  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  this  stirring  notice  by  a  "  re- 
monstrance to  Congress"  against  this 
iniquitous  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  effec- 
tually killed  or  only  scotched  the  snake, 
but  a  wail  went  up  from  the  land-job- 
bers in  Kansas  immediately  after,  that 
their  "  Osage  land  bill  was  in  a  discour- 
aging condition ;  "  so  loud,  that  I  trust 
it  is  killed.  On  my  return  home  through 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  handbills  were  post- 
ed by  the  U.  8.  Land  Agent,  offering 
Osage  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  "  quar- 
ter sections,"  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  at  government  prices. 

If  we  have  thus  aided  in  securing  to 
our  industnpus  poor  a  chance  to  get  a 
home  at  a  fair  price,  and  have  the 
money  go  into  the  U.  8.  Treasury  in- 
stead of  the  pockets  of  private  specu- 
lators, we  have  not  labored  in  vain. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

I  first  visited   the    "half-civi 
tribes  along  the  southeastern  bor 
Kansas  and  Western  Arkansas. 
Kaskaskias,  Neoshos,  and  other 
confederated  bands,  and  the  Che 
Creeks,     Seminoles,    Chickasawt 
others.    I  wanted  to  learn  whiat 
had  been  employed  to  civilize 
and  to  see  the  result.    I  found  tl 
decent    and  cleanly  in  their  p< 
appearance      and     habitations, 
cabins    and    out-houses    as    wd 
structed,  and  their  fences,  farming 
and  stock  as  well  cared  for  as  by  t 
jority  of  the  white  people,  their 
diate  neighbors. 

They  owe  their  civilization 
missionaries  who  have  roost  fai* 
and  efficiently  worked  among  tb 
the  past  half  century,  supported 
liberal  contributions  of  the  Ch 
X^eople  of  the  Eastern,  Middl 
Southern  States.  With  the  exc 
of  the  Osage  Mission,  which  is  ] 
Catholic,  they  are  all  Protestai 
sions.  Presbyterian,  Moravian,  I 
Methodist,  Episcopalian,  ha^ 
united  in  the  good  work. 

The  Cherokees  are  the  most  ad 
in  education  of  all  the  tribes 
United  States,  though  in  orderly 
I  think,  the  Pueblos  of  New  '. 
surpass  them.  Many  of  the  gen 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  arc 
breeds ;  men  of  culture  and  refii 
with  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  asso 

The  "  Reservation  "  system  has 
main    proved    a    success    with 
though,    like  all  theories,  it    r 
pushed  too  far. 

To  collect  a  tribe  together  on 
straggling,  roving,  savage  life,  an< 
it  into  a  condition  where  it  i 
handled,  where  it  can  be  protecte 
its  more  powerful  neighbors,  ai 
protect  its  weaker  neighbors  fn 
bad  men  belonging  to  it,  and  tc 
teachers  and  civilizers  of  every  \ 
opportunity  to  work,  the  Besei 
system  must  be  adopted.  But  • 
tribe  lias  advanced  as  far  as  the 
kces  have  in  civilization,  a  lai^ 
broader  policy  must  be  introdac 
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e  ChineBe  or  Japanese  building 

3und  themselyes,  adopting  the 

of  Ck)nfUdiis,  not  of  oar  Sa- 

"ar,  in  its  dreadful  ravages 
tieiD,  has  done  great  good  to 
okees.  It  has  killed  the  old 
and  broken  down  the  middle 
urtition  between  the  half-breeds 
bloods.  All  of  them  now  see 
must  be  united,  or  the  Cliero- 
n  goes  to  the  wall.  The  half- 
re  looking  more  affectionately 
fall-bloods,  as  the  proper  field 
for  their  most  devoted  efforts ; 
factions  are  now  so  poor  that 
nothing  for  the  one  to  be  en- 
in  the  other.  Even  the  old 
ies  of  "  North  and  Soath  "  have 
landoned,  and  a  common  ad- 
18  made  them  common  friends, 
lavc  a  glorioas  heritage  :  1.  In 
name,  earned  by  an  anselfish, 
e  in  the  past. 

be  advantage  which  that  repa- 
ves  them  in  placing  them  at 
,  or  nearly  so,  of  all  the  Indian 
America;  and 

aataral  resources  of  soil,  cli- 
l  geographical  position, 
country  is  superb.  Agreeably 
d  with  hill  and  plain,  well 
and  watered ;  coal,  iron,  and 
i  of  the  soil  near  at  hand; 
temperate  climate ;  sheltered 
I  colder  north  winds  by  their 
I  refreshed  against  the  hot  air 
)uth  by  the  many  springs  and 
v^hich  water  the  valleys;  and 
on  a  line  where  very  soon 
Iroads  must  meet,  their  situa- 
oet  hopeful. 

visited  the  Seminolcs.  What 
1  of  forty  years,  does  not  re- 
the  old  cry  about  the  Seminoles 
la — ^twenty  years  ago  or  less. 
a«  called  "rattlesnakes — vile 
only  fit  for  manure,  an<l  to  be 
enever  seen."  We  were  told, 
people  believed,  that  nothing 
8r  be  done  with  the  Seminoles, 
there  1  found  them  living  qui- 
their  neat  log-cabins,  working 
ms,  and  sending  their  children 


to  school,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
their  white  neighbors.  About  fifDr^en 
years  ago  they  were  removed  from 
Florida,  and  placed  where  we  found 
them  in  this  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  missionary  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  charge  of 
one  of  their  schools.  It  was  in  vacation, 
April,  when  I  was  there,  and  he  was  at 
work  on  his  farm.  The  Seminoles 
gather  around  him  as  he  ploughs,  and 
watch  his  straight  furrows  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest.  His  Virginia  rail-fence, 
run  by  line,  straight  as  an  arrow,  at- 
tracts their  intelligent  attention  and  im- 
itation. 

I  visited  the  cabin  of  '*  Long  John," 
their  chief.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  his  race  :  tall,  well-formed ;  cheerful 
and  open  face.  In  the  late  war  he  was* 
a  sergeant  in  the  Indian  regiment  on 
the  Union  side.  On  the  walls  of  his  bed- 
room he  has  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  he  regards  with  peculiar 
affection.  He  called  my  attention  to  it 
with  a  most  expressive  wave  of  his 
hand  from  his  heart  towards  it  in  rev- 
erence and  manly  esteem.  He  has  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  raising  up  the 
box  from  the  running  gear  of  his 
wagon,  so  that  he  can  substitute  the 
frame  of  a  hay  rack  in  its  place.  It  is 
all  under  cover,  sheltered  from  rain. 
He  called  my  attention  to  it  with  evi- 
dent pride  and  delight.  Mr.  Ramsey 
told  me  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  con- 
sistent member  of  his  churcli.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  those  who  fifteen  years  ago 
were  "rattlesnakes,  and  to  be  shot  on 
sight,  like  other  reptiles." 

The  mission  among  the  Creek  In- 
dians, I  had  not  time  to  visit.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  charge  of  it,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  sou  of  the  distinguished 
missionary,  Dr.  Worcester,  who  labored 
so  heroically  for  forty  years  among  the 
Cherokees.  A  daughter  of  Dr.  Worces- 
ter also  had  a  school  for  the  colored 
children  at  the  Creek  agency  which 
has  done  much  good. 

The  colored  people  have  equal  rights 
in  all  things  with  the  Indians.    In  thia 
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onr  red  brethren  set  us  a  good  exam- 
ple; they  not  only  admit  them  to 
citizenship  among  them,  bat  generously 
share  with  them  all  its  privileges  of 
free  admission  to  schools,  equal  use  of 
school  fUuds,  and  rights  to  the  land 
and  labor. 

Driven  out  of  Texas  in  large  numbers 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  their  race,  the  blacks  are  for- 
tunate in  being  welcomed  so  warmly 
by  the  Creeks. 

I  will  now  continue  the  story  from 
my  letters. 

HsADaujL&Tvaa,  U.  S.  A.,  Mbdzoxxb  Slupv,  Wa- 

CSKXA  MOUKTA.XX8. 

Indian  Teiiiiory,  March  29, 1869. 

Dear  C : —  At  last  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
my  journey,  just  one  month  and  nine- 
teen days,  or  six  weeks,  firom  the  day  I 
left  New  York. 

Major-General  Hazen  left  Fort  Ar- 
buckle  with  me  on  Friday  noon,  and 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  green  field  and 
small  stream  of  water,  fifteen  miles  west, 
this  side  of  Arbuckle,  that  evening.  As 
I  had  a  four-mule  wagon,  loaded  with 
our  rations  and  forage  for  twenty  days, 
remaining,  and  three  barrels  of  garden- 
seeds,  hoes,  «S5C.,  for  the  Indians,  to 
carry,  which  moved  slowly,  we  parted 
company  the  next  morning,  and  the 
General  came  on  a  half  day  before  me. 

The  route  for  this  last  trip  of  seventy- 
two  miles  was  the  most  desolate  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  any  I  have 
yet  travelled  over.  The  wild  character 
of  the  scenery,  so  barren  and  in  large 
part  so  entirely  uninhabited ;  the  quan- 
tity of  game,  wild  ducks,  geese,  plo- 
ver, quail,  prairie  chickens,  swans, 
wolves,  antelope,  deer,  &c.,  constantly 
in  sight,  made  it  particularly  exciting. 

The  wolves  were  very  bold,  frequent- 
ly being  within  easy  musket  range,  and 
surrounding  our  lonely  camp  at  night 
with  their  watchful  cries.  The  deer 
and  antelope  at  times  were  equally  near, 
and  the  fiocks  of  birds  spoken  of  were 
in  sight  eyery  hour. 

We  had  the  full  moon,  and  clear 
beautiful  weather;  onesli^t  thunder- 
shower  of  half  an  hour  being  the  only 
dzception. 


The  grass  is  already  beginnii 
pear,  green  and   refireshing, 
mules  are  thriving  on  it  finely. 

General  Hazen  has  prepare< 
with  fireplace,  bed,  <&i.,  for  i 
fort,  and  I  am  now  writing  O. 
its  hospitable  roof.  Major-Genei 
son,  of  famous  history  in  the 
line  during  the  last  war,  cc 
the  military  of  this  department, 
Hazcn^s  duties  being  really  oi 
of  Indian  agent,  &c.,  and  he  reo 
as  did  all  the  other  army  offic 
cordially. 

There  are  large  numbers  ol 
here  encamped  about  our  tent, 
are  some  of  the  most  uncivil 
war-like  of  all  our  tribes. 

The  women  tmd  men  are 
them  half-naked,  and  nearly  a 
their  native  costume  of  blanket 
falo  robe,  with  bow  and  arrov 
bine  with  revolvers.  They  are  1 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  seem  ( 
when  dismounted.  They  are  ' 
riders  in  the  world,  and  ^ 
moving  about  on  their  poi 
horses  with  their  bright-colon 
ets,  are  the  most  picturesque  p 
aginable.  The  children  are  ( 
interesting,  bright  and  iutellig 
ing.  While  I  was  in  the  Grene 
at  dinner,  three  of  the  warli 
of  Cheyennes,  the  first  that 
rived,  presented  themselves  at 
eral's  tent  door.  He  was  del 
see  them.  They  are  the  first  c 
of  six  hundred  that  are  coming 
or  two.  They  were  each  over 
high,  wiry,  and  tough  in  th< 
and  quite  dignified  and  grave 
manners. 

How  I  wish  a  Horace  Vei 
here  to  fix  upon  canvas  the  su 
tures  of  Indian  life  around  ua,  * 
his  famous  "  Abd'  el  Kadir." 

I  am  to  go  with  General  £ 
morrow  to  put  the  first  ploi 
plant  the  first  seed  in  the  nei 
of  this  Reservation. 

Ifsoioiin  Bx.irff 
Soathern  Indian  Tcmtory,  Apr 

To-day  I  had  an  interview  wi 
Baven,  Chief  of  the  Arapahoe 
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\gok  of  MajoF-Qeneral  Griereon,  and  got 
ft  distinct  statement  from  him  as  to  the 
c&tire  ignorance  of  himself  and  his 
people,  and  also  of  the  Cheyennes, 
aboat  the  precise  location  of  the  Reser- 
ntion  set  off  for  them  by  U.  8.  Peace 
OommiflsionerB  in  1867.  It  was  because 
Ikt  Cheyennes  under  Black  Kettle  and 
ibe  Arapahoes  tinder  Little  Rayen 
were  not  on  the  Reservation,  that 
tiwj,  with  their  tribes,  were  he^ 
guilty,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
whj  they  were  attacked  by  General 
Coster  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita 
bit  FalL  Tou  may  remember  that 
Colond  Wynkoop  stated  that  he 
thongfat  they  were  on  their  Reservation 
at  the  time  they  were  attacked.  You 
flee  now  how  easily  these  people  are 
made  to  sign  treaties,  of  the  character 
of  which  they  are  not  fiamiliar,  and  are 
afterwards  so  severely  dealt  with  for  not 
nndentanding. 

STATEMBirr. 

Little  Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapn- 
hoes,  being  questioned  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  the  Reservation 
dotted  to  his  people  and  the  Cheyen- 
net,  by  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  in 
1887,  declared,  in  our  presence,  that  at 
tiie  time  he  signed  the  Treaty,  he  fully 
apposed  the  land  on  the  Upper  Arkan- 
Its,  between  Bent's  Fort  and  the  Rocky 
Xbontains,  was  the  Reservation,  being 
the  same  as  previously  set  apart  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  1865 ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  Cheyennes  were  also  of  that 
opinion.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt  about 
it,  imtil  he  met  €kneral  Sheridan  at 
Uedidne  Bluff  Headquarters,  15th  of 
Fbbmary,  1869,  and  until  to-day  he  did 
not  know  precisely  where  the  new  Re- 
servation was  located. 

littie  Raven  says  he  supposes  that  this 
QisQnderBtanding  arose  from  the  hasty 
^ty  in  which  the  treaty  was  made  and 
lead  to  them,  and  by  mistaken  inter- 
pietatioD. 

(Signed)  LiTTLV  Batbk, 

Chief  of  the  Antpahoee,  ^ ,  hie  mark. 

B.  H.  OaisBsoK, 
CoL  end  "Brevi.  HajoM^enoral  IT.  SL  A. 
Ydicbkt  Coltku. 
H.  P.  JoHie,  IT.  8.  Interpreter. 
Henbt  £.  Alvord, 
Captain  10th  U.  &  Cavalry. 


After  Little  Raven  had  got  through, 
a  party  of  twenty-six  Southern  Cheyen- 
nes, with  their  head  chiefs  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  and  others,  came  up,  and  had 
a  little  talk.  They  are  a  fine-looking 
body  of  men,  and  when  on  horseback 
beat  any  thing  in  the  way  of  cavalry  I 
have  ever  seen. 

They  tell  tbcir  version  of  General 
Custer's  meeting  with  them. 

STATEMENT. 

"  At  an  interview  had  with  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  or  Bald  Eagle,  Red  Moon, 
Grey  Eyes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Cheyennes,  held  in  the  Head-Quarters 
tent  of  Major-Gteneral  Grierson,  they 
gave  the  following  account  of  their  in- 
terview with  General  Custer  on  the  8th 
or  9th  of  March,  1869. 

"  The  Indians  were  on  their  way  to 
Camp  Supply,  and  this  interview  with 
him  turned  them  bock  and  delayed 
their  progress  there. 

"  The  first  notice  they,  the  Cheyennes, 
had  of  the  approach  of  Major-General 
Custer  and  his  regiment,  was  from  a 
Cheyenne  woman  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Custpr  in  the  fight 
against  Black  Kettle,  on  the  Washita. 
She  had  been  turned  loose,  or  ran  away, 
fh)m  General  Custer  some  days  before. 
The  chiefs  went  out  to  see,  and  met 
General  Custer  coming  in  with  two 
men.  He  went  into  Medicine  Arrow's 
tent,  and  shook  hands,  and  a  young 
man  came  in  and  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  troops  coming  on 
the  war-path,  which  frightened  the  wom- 
en, and  they  immediately  began  to  sad- 
dle up  their  ponies;  but  the  chiefe 
went  out  and  quieted  them  down. 

"Thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
then  went  over  to  visit  General  Custer 
and  his  camp.  He  surrounded  them 
with  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  he  was 
going  to  keep  them.  They  immediately 
drew  their  revolvers,  and  said  that  if 
they  were  to  die,  they  would  die  in  try- 
ing to  escape ;  and  they  made  a  rush, 
and  all  bu^  three  broke  through  the 
guard.  They  were  desperate  and  deter- 
mined and  brave  about  it,  so  they  were 
allowed  to   go    unguarded.      General 
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our  red  brethren  set  ua  a  good  exam- 
ple; they  not  only  admit  them  to 
citizenship  among  them,  but  generously 
share  with  them  all  its  privileges  of 
free  admission  to  schools,  equal  use  of 
school  funds,  and  rights  to  the  land 
and  labor. 

Driven  out  of  Texas  in  large  numbers 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  their  race,  the  blacks  are  for- 
tunate in  being  welcomed  so  warmly 
by  the  Creeks. 

I  will  now  continue  the  story  from 
my  letters. 

HxADauAB-neas,  IJ.  S.  A.,  MiDXcnrK  Blvfv,  Wa- 

CSETA  MomrTAXKS. 

Indian  Territory,  March  29, 1869. 

Deab  C : —  At  last  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
my  journey,  just  one  month  and  nine- 
teen days,  or  six  weeks,  fh)m  the  day  I 
left  New  York. 

Major-Qeneral  Hazen  left  Fort  Ar- 
buckle  with  me  on  Friday  noon,  and 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  green  field  and 
small  stream  of  water,  fifteen  miles  west, 
this  side  of  Arbuckle,  that  evening.  As 
I  had  a  four-mule  wagon,  loaded  with 
our  rations  and  forage  for  twenty  days, 
remaining,  and  three  barrels  of  garden- 
seeds,  hoes,  &c.,  for  the  Indians,  to 
carry,  which  moved  slowly,  we  parted 
company  the  next  morning,  and  the 
(General  came  on  a  half  day  before  me. 

The  route  for  this  last  trip  of  seventy- 
two  miles  was  the  most  desolate  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  any  I  have 
yet  travelled  over.  The  wild  character 
of  the  scenery,  so  barren  and  in  large 
part  so  entirely  uninhabited ;  the  quan- 
tity of  game,  wild  ducks,  geese,  plo- 
ver, quail,  prairie  chickens,  swans, 
wolves,  antelope,  deer,  &c.,  constantly 
in  sight,  made  it  particularly  exciting. 

The  wolves  were  very  bold,  frequent- 
ly being  within  easy  musket  range,  and 
surrounding  our  lonely  camp  at  night 
with  their  watchful  cries.  The  deer 
and  antelope  at  times  were  equally  near, 
and  the  flocks  of  birds  spoken  of  were 
in  sight  every  hour. 

We  had  the  full  moon,  and  clear 
beautiful  weather;  onesligfat  thunder- 
shower  of  half  an  hour  being  the  only 
exception. 


The  grass  is  already  beginnii 
pear,  green  and   refreshing, 
mules  are  thriving  on  it  finely. 

General  Hazen  has  preparec 
with  fireplace,  bed,  «Sbc.,  for  i 
fort,  and  I  am  now  writing  ti: 
its  hospitable  roof.  Major-Genei 
son,  of  famous  history  in  the 
line  during  the  last  war,  a 
the  military  of  this  department. 
Hozen^s  duties  being  really  oi 
of  Indian  agent,  &c.,  and  he  reo 
as  did  all  the  other  army  offic 
cordially. 

There  are  large  numbers  ol 
here  encamped  about  our  tent, 
are  some  of  the  most  uncivil 
war-like  of  all  our  tribes. 

The  women  and  men  are 
them  half-naked,  and  nearly  a 
their  native  costume  of  blanket 
falo  robe,  with  bow  and  arrov 
bine  with  revolvers.  They  are  i 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  seem  i 
when  dismounted.  They  are  ' 
riders  in  the  world,  and  wl 
moving  about  on  their  poi 
horses  with  their  bright-colon 
ets,  are  the  most  picturesque  p 
aginable.  The  children  are  < 
interesting,  bright  and  iutellig 
ing.  "VVbile  I  was  in  the  Grene 
at  dinner,  three  of  the  warli 
of  Cheyennes,  the  first  that 
rived,  presented  themselves  at 
eral*s  tent  door.  He  was  del 
sec  them.  They  are  the  first  c 
of  six  hundred  that  are  coming 
or  two.  They  were  each  over 
high,  wiry,  and  tough  in  the 
and  quite  dignified  and  grarc 
manners. 

How  I  wish  a  Horace  Vei 
here  to  fix  upon  canvas  the  su 
tures  of  Indian  life  around  ua,  * 
his  famous  "  Abd'  el  Kadir." 

I  am  to  go  with  C^eral  £ 
morrow  to  put  the  first  plot 
plant  the  first  seed  in  the  nei 
of  this  Reservation. 

Hkdioikc  BLin 
Soathem  Indian  Territory,  Apt 

To-day  I  had  an  interview  wi 
Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapahoe 
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Major-General  Grierson,  and  got 
ct  statement  fh>m  him  as  to  the 
ignorance  of  himself  and  his 
and  also  of  the  Cheyennes, 
be  precise  location  of  the  Reser- 
B6t  off  for  them  by  U.  8.  Peace 
isioners  in  1867.  It  was  because 
yennes  mider  Black  Kettle  and 
apahoes  under  Little  Raven 
tot  on  the  Reseryation,  that 
nth  their  tribes,  were  he^ 
ind  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
ley  were  attacked  by  General 
at  the  battle  of  the  Washita 
0.  You  may  remember  that 
Wynkoop  stated  that  he 
i  they  were  on  their  Reservation 
time  they  were  attacked.  You 
r  how  easily  these  people  are 
>  rign  treaties,  of  the  character 
h  they  are  not  familiar,  and  are 
rds  so  severely  dealt  with  for  not 
mding. 

STATEMENT. 

Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapa- 
ing  questioned  as  to  his  knowl- 
the  location  of  the  Reservation 
to  his  people  and  the  Cheyen- 
!he  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  in 
iclared,  in  our  presence,  that  at 
\  he  signed  the  Treat)-,  he  fully 
1  the  land  on  the  Upper  Arkan- 
reen  Bent's  Fort  and  the  Rocky 
ns,  was  the  Reservation,  being 
i  as  previously  set  apart  to  them 
reaty  of  1865  ;  and  he  believes 
)  Cheyennes  were  also  of  that 
Nor  had  he  any  doubt  about 

he  met  General  Sheridan  at 
B  Bluff  Headquarters,  15th  of 
y,  1869,  and  until  to-day  he  did 
w  precisely  where  the  new  Re- 
1  was  located. 

Raven  says  he  supposes  that  this 
ffitanding  arose  from  the  hasty 
vhich  the  treaty  was  made  and 
them,  and  by  mistaken  inter- 
a. 

1)  LrrrLK  Batsr, 

Ohlef  of  the  Araptthoea,  X  *  ^^  mark. 

B.  H.  OaixB£Ox, 
ML  Knd  Brevt.  Hajor^eneral  U.  &  A. 

YtXCBKT  CoLTxn. 

H.  P.  JTowia,  IT.  S.  Interpreter. 

Hbhbt  £.  Alvord, 
Captain  10th  U.  a  Cavalry. 


After  Little  Raven  had  got  through, 
a  party  of  twenty-six  Southern  Cheyen- 
nes, with  their  head  chiefs  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  and  others,  came  up,  and  had 
a  little  talk.  They  are  a  fine-looking 
body  of  men,  and  when  on  horseback 
beat  any  thing  in  the  way  of  cavalry  I 
have  ever  seen. 

They  tell  tbeir  version  of  General 
Custei^s  meeting  with  them. 

STATEMENT. 

**  At  an  interview  had  with  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  or  Bald  Eagle,  Red  Moon, 
Grey  Eyes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Cbeyennes,  held  in  the  Head-Quarters 
tent  of  Migor-General  Grierson,  they 
gave  the  following  account  of  their  in- 
terview with  General  Ouster  on  the  8th 
or  9th  of  March,  1869. 

"  The  Indians  were  on  their  way  to 
Camp  Supply,  and  this  interview  with 
him  turned  them  back  and  delayed 
their  progress  there. 

"  The  first  notice  they,  the  Cheyennes, 
had  of  the  approach  of  Major-General 
Custer  and  his  regiment,  was  from  a 
Cheyenne  woman  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Custer  in  the  fight 
against  Black  Kettle,  on  the  Washita. 
She  had  been  turned  loose,  or  ran  away, 
from  General  Custer  some  days  before. 
The  chiefs  went  out  to  see,  and  met 
General  Custer  coming  in  with  two 
men.  He  went  into  Medicine  Arrow^s 
tent,  and  shook  hands,  and  a  young 
man  came  in  and  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  troops  coming  on 
the  war-path,  which  frightened  the  wom- 
en, and  they  immediately  began  to  sad- 
dle up  their  ponies;  but  the  chiefii 
went  out  and  quieted  them  down. 

"Thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
then  went  over  to  visit  General  Custer 
and  his  camp.  He  surrounded  them 
with  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  he  was 
going  to  keep  them.  They  immediately 
drew  their  revolvers,  and  said  that  if 
they  were  to  die,  they  would  die  in  try- 
ing to  escape ;  and  'they  made  a  rush, 
and  all  bu^  three  broke  through  the 
guard.  They  were  desperate  and  deter- 
mined and  brave  about  it,  so  they  were 
allowed  to   go   unguarded.      General 
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Caster  told  the  chiefk  to  go  and  bring 
in  two  white  women,  who  were  in  their 
camp,  or  he  would  hang  the  three 
young  men.  They  brought  him  the 
two  white  women,  and  then  expected 
that  he  would  release  the  three  young 
men ;  but  he  would  not  do  so.  Some- 
times he  would  talk  good  and  some- 
times bad  to  them ;  they  could  not  under- 
stand him.  He  staid  near  them  only  a 
little  while,  and  started  for  Camp  Sup- 
ply. He  told  them  he  wanted  them  to 
follow  him  on  to  Camp  Supply ;  but  he 
talked  so  strangely  to  them,  they  would 
not  trust  him.  This  over,  seventy 
lodges  started  for  this  post.  They  left 
the  others,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lodges,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Washita;  but  the  interview  with 
Custer  was  on  the  North  Fork,  or  a 
small  branch  of  the  Red  River.  They 
say  that  there  were  thirteen  men,  six- 
teen women,  and  nine  children  killed 
at  the  Washita  fight.  Eagle  Head, 
or  Minnimic,  then  said  that  he  want- 
ed to  speak.  Ho  first  shook  hands  with 
us,  and  then  said  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  good  only.  That  three  of  their 
men  came  down  to  see  us,  and  return- 
ing,  reported  that  we  had  treated  them 
kindly,  and  wished  to  see  the  others, 
and  that  they  had  now  come  to  see  us. 
He  said  that  they  were  hungry,  and 
wanted  some  food  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people.  That  they  were  wil- 
ling to  go  up  to  their  Reservation  with 
Little  Raven  and  the  Arapahoes,  if  he 
and  they  were  willing.  Little  Raven 
being  present,  was  asked,  and  he  said 
he  was  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  go  with  them,  if  the  Chey- 
cnnes  were  willing. 

"So  it  was  agreed  upon  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Reservation  to- 
gether. 

(Signed)  Hbxbt  Braplkt, 

Interpreter. 

VlSOUKT  COLTBB, 

Witnesf. 

To-day  General  Hazen,  Colonel  Boone,* 
and  myself  visited'  the  farms  of  the 
Agency,  set  the  ploughs  in  motion,  and 

*  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.  He  Is  a  grandson  of  the 
f&mons  Colonel  Boouc  of  Kentudcy,  and  said  to  be 
an  excellent  man. 


selected  the  location  for  the 
School.  The  buildings  and  fi 
occupy  a  beautiful  island  pL 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  : 
torn  land,  surrounded  by  Cacb 
and  one  of  its  branches,  frin^ 
tall  trees. 

UlADaiTARTBRS,  MlDICIII 

Sonthem  Indian  Torritory,  Apt 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Agen 
Afi31iated  Bands  of  Indians  at 
ckieta  Agency.  They  numlx 
seven  hundred  souls,  and  are 
nants  of  what  were  once  quit 
tant  and  intelligent  tribes— 
chetas,  Kcrchees,  Caddoes,  Wa 
others.  Their  Agency  is  locat 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  this 
the  Washita  river,  in  the  mi* 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  na 
Eureka  Valley.  All  the  waj 
found  the  prairies  dotted  witl 
of  blue,  purple,  pink,  and  whil 
and  other  small  flowers,  some  c 
were  quite  fragrant.  The  va 
covered  with  new  grass,  long  e; 
wave  in  the  wind.  Our  mul< 
have  suflbred  for  the  want  of 
joyed  themselves  highly  in  t 
ing,  munching  it,  omitting  th* 
practice  of  taking  a  roll  imn 
after  unharnessing.  The  first 
was  spent  in  sketching  the  ra 
some  of  the  squaws  and  papo< 
the  night  was  passed  in  General 
ambulance  ;  our  party  consistc 
General ;  Colonel  Boone,  Indiai 
a  gentleman  invited  ;  Mr.  Jon 
preter,  and  Captain  Gray,  a  wi 
quired  by  law  to  vouch  for  the 
ness  of  the  issue  of  goods  to  the 

We  were  up  in  time  to  see  a  1 
sunrise  across  the  prairie,  and 
hour  or  two  spent  in  sketching 
cality,  we  saw  the  Indians  arri 
horseback. 

They  came  in  groups  of  two 
and  as  most  of  thcni  were  at 
gay  colors  and  shining  omam< 
all  are  superb  riders,  they  mad< 
picturesque  scene. 

I  kept  my  pencil  busily  at  i 
the  morning,  interrupted  ooci 
by  the  curiosity  of   the  aqua 
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I  looking  over  Diy  shoulder, 
inifestecl  great  interest  in  what 
ling,  and  with  mingled  expres- 
wonder  and  delight  called  each 
ttention  to  it.  On  another  oc- 
?ith  the  Apaches,  I  found  my- 
Y  unpopular  while  sketching, 
being  considered  by  them  as 
tg  magic,  and  they  declared  it 
bad  medicine ; ''  a  name  they 
i\{  offensive  or  injurious  things, 
at  for  their  medicine  man,  or 
whose  skill  consists  chiefly  in 
ng  certain  incantations  and 
ts,  whereby  the  evil  spirit  and 
is  driven  awav.  When  this 
)  man,  a  most  ill-favored  In- 
ived,  he  looked  over  my  shoul- 
ng  watched  intently  by  the 
lians,  and  declared  that  it  was 
edicine,^'  spit  at  it,  and  soon 
looked  dacrgcrs  at  me.  Of 
discontinued  the  work,  and 
e  then  I  have  been  particular, 
make  my  sketches  when  they 
observing  me,  or  first  explain 
the  interpreter  what  I  wished 
fThen  it  is  thus  explained  to 
lever  have  any  trouble. 
)  return  to  my  stoiy.  Wlien 
s  had  all  assembled,  and  the 
d  been  parcelled  out  to  them 
iparatc  lots,  one  for  each  tribe, 
i  assembled  together,  and  Gen- 
I  sent  for  me.  The  interpreter, 
ip  McCusky,  informed  us  that 
^  wished  to  speak  to  us,  and 
General  Hazen  to  commence  the 


:W    WITH    THE    WICniTAS,    WA- 

;addoes,  kechab,  and  others, 
7,  1869. 

I  Hazen  commenced  the  talk 
ding  the  assembled  chiefs  that 
lappy  to  meet  them,  that  the 
irhich  would  be  distributed 
hem  were  not  a  part  of  their 
nnuity,  but  were  those  which 
1  sent  on  for  the  Comanches 
vas  last  year,  who  burned  their 
i  grain  house  and  destroyed 
*n.  That  he  had  given  them 
)d8  because  they  were  peaceful 


and  industrious.  That  he  had  bought 
ploughs  and  garden  seeds  for  them,  and 
employed  farmers  to  instruct  them,  and 
would  continue  to  watch  over  their  in- 
terests. 

Colonel  Boone,  the  Indian  Agent, 
then  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  friend- 
ly way,  and  assured  them  that  the  Qoy- 
emment  would  do  all  it  could  for  them. 

General  Hazen  then  introduced  me  to 
them,  telling  them  that  I  had  been  sent 
out  here  by  a  society  of  good  men  of 
much  power  and  influence,  and  that  the 
new  Father  at  Washington  had  told 
him  and  all  other  Generals  and  soldiers, 
to  see  that  I  was  x^rotected  and  allowed 
to  see  the  Indians.  They  said,  "  Good, 
good,"  to  each  other,  and  waited  to 
hear  from  me. 

I  told  them  "  they  had  many  warm 
and  strong  friends  where  I  came  fVom. 
That  there  were  good  and  bad  white 
men,  as  well  as  good  and  bad  Indians. 
That  now  the  good  white  men  had 
united  together,  to  take  care  of  the 
good  Indians,  and  that,  relying  on  the 
Great  Spirit,  they  would  help  them. 
That  when  the  Indians  were  at  peace, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  we  rejoiced  and 
were  glad  ;  but  when  they  were  at  war, 
unfortunate,  or  in  distress,  we  were  im- 
happy  and  much  tmubled.  I  told  them 
that  our  new  Father  at  Washington 
was  their  friend,  and  repeated  the 
words  of  General  Grant's  '  inaugural ' 
to  them.  That  we  wished  to  establish 
schools  among  them,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  send  their  children  to 
them." 

The  Chief  of  the  Wacocs,  Good 
Buffalo,  then  replied,  "That  he  was 
glad  to  see  our  faces.  That  this  was  a 
happy  day  for  himself  and  for  his  peo- 
ple. That  the  Indian  was  like  the 
white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made 
them  both,  only  He  had  made  the 
white  man  wiser  than  the  Indian.  That 
He  had  put  him  on  a  broader  road,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  the  Indian,  and 
show  him  the  way.  That  so  far  they 
had  not  found  the  road.  That  they 
were  worse  off  than  when  they  started, 
but  that  to-day  they  hoped  to  find  the 
road.    Long  time  ago  his  father  took 
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tlie  white  man  by  the  hand,  and  now 
they  wished  to  do  the  same.  This  land 
they  saw  all  around  them  for  many 
miles  belonged  to  their  fathers.  That 
the  bones  of  his  people  lie  where  the 
Post  is  being  built.  That  he  hoped  his 
people  would  never  bo  made  to  leave 
this  country.  That  they  had  been  a 
long  time  looking  for  a  school-house 
and  a  teacher,  and  were  glad  to  now 
hear  that  they  were  to  have  them." 

Wa-tu-pi,  Chief  of  the  Caddoes,  then 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak.  That  I 
"  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  them,  and 
he  was  glad.  That  he  was  much 
pleased  to  see  so  many  chiefe  present  to 
hear  this  talk.  The  Caddoes,  when  they 
first  knew  the  white  people,  had  been 
helped  by  them ;  but  that  they  were 
now  forgotten.  His  people,  like  the 
Wichitas,  knew  how  to  plough  and 
plant  com.  He  hoped  I  would  look 
and  see  how  poor  his  people  were." 

I  told  him  I  saw  it,  and  it  made  me 
very  unhappy. 

The  Caddoes  once  owned  and  occu- 
pied the  country  which  now  forms  the 


State  of  Louisiana.    At  prei 
have  no  land  assigned  to  then 
literally  homeless  wanderers, 
pity  they  have  not  able  advo( 
Mrs.  General  Gaines  I 

The  chiefs  noticed  that  I  wi 
notes  of  their  reply,  and  aake 
terpreter  "  what  I  was  doing  * 
He  told  them  it  was  to  show  m 
at  home  and  the  Great  Father 
ington.  They  said,  "  Wano, 
"  Good,  Good."  They  said  th 
I  would  put  it  all  down. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  y 
whole  scene,  and  left  with 
higher  opinion  of  the  Indian  : 
I  have  had  heretofore. 

After  the  talk  the  squaws 
goods  and  distributed  a  share 
squaw  and  papoose  present.  1 
en  and  children  sat  around  ii 
and  the  squaws  with  the  goc 
pied  the  centre. 

About   three    o'clock   we 
Agency  grounds,  and  rode  ovi 
Wichita    village,    about    thr* 
northeast,  up  the  £ureka  Yallc 
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BREVITIES. 
The  Fii«  Arts  of  Sociktt.    m. — Cookery. 


<*  He  diaconraod  to  me  of  this  science  de  gutrrtj  trith 
ing  of  some  weighty  point  of  theology.**— ifontoi^^nc. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  by  the  too 
acute  reader  that  there  is  any  thing  in- 
tentional in  the  order  wherein  we  have 
discussed  the  Fine  Arts  of  society.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  purest  accident,  and 
we  should  be  as  loth  to  offend  the  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  the  gourmand,  as  to 
wound  the  amour  propre  of  the  poet. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  things 
which  have  no  permanent  status.  We 
question  whether  the  beauty  and  the 
poet  would  not  agree,  at  dinner-time,  to 
give  their  voices  for  cookery,  while 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  even 
the  epicure  would  award  the  palm  to 
dress  or  to  conversation. 

There  has  been  no  definition  of  man 
BO  universally  accepted,  as  that  which 
defines  him  as  a  cooking  animaL   Here, 


a  gravity  and  a  magisterial  air,  as  if  he 

at  least,  is  a  point  in  which  he  ] 
brother  brutes  behind.  Not 
more  fully  discriminate  him 
wonderful  but  inferior  capaciti 
animals,  who  rival  him  in  en^ 
in  house-building,  in  decoratic 
government,  and  in  a  thonsa 
ways,  and  to  whom  alone  be) 
empire  of  the  air.  But  as  far 
aware,  no  animal  has  as  yet  a 
self  of  the  fine  art  of  cookery, 
point,  at  least,  we  are  definj 
distinctly  separated  from  on 
fathers,  the  gorillas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  en< 
give  any  thing  like  a  history 
ery;   to  trace  the  noble  art 
original  crude  forms  up* to  tl 
ments  of  to-day ;  to  compare  t 
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mgaes  and  peacocks'  brains 
mans -with  the  subtle  creations 
nc  or  an  £lde ;  or  to  endeay- 
Hmits  of  a  couple  of  pages, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  as 
d  in  the  science  of  the  palate, 
named  chef  informs  us  that 
constantly  see  youthful  pro- 
music,  of  painting,  of  danc- 
he  lesser  arts,  it  is  rarely  that 
I  a  good  cook  under  the  age 
;  cookery  not  being  an  art 
3  reach  of  smatterers  and  tri- 
gged cook  is  bom,  not  made, 
ids  an  immense  deal  of  polish- 
first  authority,  Car^me,  not 
I  of  a  cooking  family,  being  a 
pendant  of  the  (^f  of  Leo  X., 
through  a  long  and  arduous 
study  to  qualify  himself  for 
ocation.  In  the  first  place,  he 
a  regular  course  of  roasting, 
le  of  the  best  roasters  of  the 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
it,  ^^fameux  saucier  de  la  maU 
'ancUy^  to  learn  sauces,  then 
Ajsne,  for  the  Mies  parties  des 
id  graduated  with  Robert 
professor  of  Velegance  modeme, 
lest  devotion  was  worthy  of 
•s  accorded  to  it.  Emperors 
J  stroTe  for  the  possession  of 
iplished  artist,  but  he  gave 
mce  to  Baron  Rothschild,  be- 
j  a  true  Parisian,  he  could  not 
ive  his  darling  Paris, 
as  been  a  great  outcry  of  late 
necessity  of  women's  learning 
[t  was  even  seriously  proposed 
number  of  this  Magazine,  as 
cans  of  dethroning  the  tyran- 
icess  Biddy  ;  but  is  it  practi- 
women  capable  of  grappling 
y  with  an  art  which  demands 
e  study  and  so  many  years  of 
Hiile  their  quickness  of  per- 
id  lightness  of  touch  would 
ender  them  peculiarly  fitted 
licate  execution  of  an  omelette 
',  have  they  the  depth  of 
the  keen  discrimination,  the 
judgment  necessary  for  the 
iparation  and  management  of 
Can  we  expect  the  feebler 
f  woman  fully  to  comprehend 


the  great  subject  of  Wunc?  It  has 
been  happOy  said  that  to  dress  a  salad 
successfully,  we  require  four  persons ;  a 
sage  for  the  salt,  a  miser  for  the  vine- 
gar, a  spendthrift  for  the  oil,  and  a 
maniac  for  the  mixing.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  of  woman,  in  her  present  con- 
dition, the  subtle  poise  of  qualities,  the 
unflinching  devotion  to  study,  and  the 
immense  physical  endurance  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  good  cook  ?  When  she 
shall  have  attained  the  severity  of  judg- 
ment, the  cultivated  taste,  the  sublime 
keenness  of  perception,  the  unfailing 
resources  of  memory  and  imagination, 
the  brilliant  executive  powers,  that  will 
justify  us  in  giving  her  unlimited  sway 
over  our  saucepans,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  us  to  deny  her  the  ballot. 
She  will  be  better  qualified  for  it  than 
half  the  men. 

At  present,  the  art  of  cookery  as  un- 
derstood by  woman,  is  simply  another 
weapon  for  the  subjugation  of  man. 
The  wretch  who  is  imperious  to  the 
attacks  of  beauty,  is  rarely  capable  of 
resisting  a  good  dinner.  Mankind  are 
to  be  led,  not  by  the  nose,  but  by  the 
stomach.  The  great  observer  of  our 
human  comedy,  De  Balzac,  says  that 
the  supreme  of  fiattery  is  to  tell  a  inan 
he  is  handsome.  "  And  why  ?  Beauty, 
without  a  doubt,  is  the  signature  of  the 
master  upon  the  work  where  he  has  im- 
pressed his  soul,  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  divinity ;  and  to  see  it  where  it  is 
not,  to  create  it  by  the  power  of  an  en- 
chanted gaze,  is  not  that  the  highest 
pitch  of  love  ? "  Of  love,  yes,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  unfortunately  of  lesser 
capacity  than  his  epigastrium,  and  we 
can  always  eat,  while  it  is  out  of  our 
power  always  to  be  in  love.  Conse- 
quently, the  foiled  beauty,  who  sees  her 
charms  and  her  coquetry  alike  wasted 
on  an  impenetrable  object,  needs  but  to 
let  fly  the  delicate  arrows  of  cookery, 
and  the  victim  is  instantly  at  her  feet, 
the  bit  in  his  unresisting  jaws.  How 
many  householders  are  there,  where  the 
head  of  the  family  is  dexterously  ruled 
by  after-dinner  influence,  and  where  the 
placid  moments  of  digestion  aflbrd  a 
vantage  ground  for  attacks  subversive 
of  his  future  peace  ?     When  the  hoa- 
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band's  favorite  dish  appears  upon  the 
table,  rely  upon  it,  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  it,  either  in  purse  or  person.  If 
woman  can  thus  indirectly  control  us, 
through  a  medium  of  which  she  is  prac- 
tically ignorant,  where  were  the  balance 
of  power  if  she  obtained  the  full  gov- 
ernment of  the  kitchen?  Mankind 
would  be  ruled  then,  indeed,  and 
through  their  most  sensitive  point,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well. 

Cookery,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  a  fine  art,  threatens  to  become  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  not  a  problem,  whether  the 
coming  man  will  cook,  but  whether  the 
coming  man  will  do  any  thing  else. 
German  savants  have  for  some  time  as- 
serted that  without  phosphorus  we  can 
have  no  ideas  {ohnt  Phosphor  kein  Oe- 
da/the) ^  and  our  own  Agassiz  follows  it 
up  by  asseverating  that  a  diet  of  phos- 
phorescent (?)  substances,  like  fish  and 
eggs,  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  in- 
tellectual. Here  we  have  opened  to  us 
a  wide  field  for  study  and  research.  If 
phosphorus  has  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  brain,  the  savants  will  please 
discover  for  us  the  exact  kinds  and 
qualities  of  food  necessary  to  produce 
certain  desired  effects  upon  our  intel- 
lects, the  style  of  diet  calculated  to 
bring  out  our  argumentative  faculties, 
for  instance,  or  to  develop  a  taste  for 
poetry,  or  to  increase  our  i>owers  of  per- 
ception. Some  new  Darwin  will  find  a 
field  for  all  his  patience  and  perseve- 
rance in  developing  this  new  science  of 
natural  selection,  and  what  to  have  for 
dinner  will  become  a  profounder  and 
more  interesting  problem  than  ever. 

We  stated,  a  short  time  since,  that  no 
animal  shared  with  man  the  art  of 
cookery.  But  in  this  new  science  of 
food,  just  dawning  upon  us,  the  bees 
have  long  been  proficient.  Whenever, 
by  any  accident,  the  supply  of  queens 
runs  short,  they  produce  a  certain  bea- 
tific substance  called  royal  jelly,  and  by 
its  wonder-working  properties,  the  com- 
mon grub  fed  upon  it,  comes  forth  a 
queen,  as  perfect  in  anatomy  and  con- 
stitution as  any  bom  in  the  purple. 
Shall  we  ever  rival  the  bees  ?  Think  of 
the  relief,  if  a  distressed  monarchy,  like 
Spain,  could  feed  up  an   heir  to  the 


throne  ;  if  we  ourselves  ecu 
an  ordinary  Congressman 
celestial  diet  as  to  make  a  i 
coin  of  him  I  And,  of  course 
not  stop  here.  It  would  be 
raise  poets  as  politicians,  ai 
phy  and  preaching  would  b 
matters  of  feeding,  like  priz 

In  the  happy  days  when  i 
of  cookery  shall  have  reac 
max,  and  become  a  science, 
world  we  shall  sec  !  Fathers 
ers  will  solemnly  dedicate  th 
to  a  profession  or  occupati< 
earliest  years,  and  serious! 
gently  feed  them  up  to  it. 
be  no  light  trifling  with 
candy  in  those  days ;  every 
will  convey  a  sentiment,  a 
much  us  a  macaroon  be  eate 
meaning.  Preachers  will  fc 
selves  for  their  sermons  wit 
cial  dish,  peculiarly  calcula 
vines,  and  lawyers  prepare 
ment  upon  some  viand  as 
lucid  as  calves'- foot  jelly.  P< 
the  crystallized  product  c 
condiments,  and  romance 
sequence  of  the  thinnest  and 
slops.  The  spasmodic  sch( 
to  prepare  for  their  wildest 
premeditated  indigestion,  bi 
method  will  be  scorned  in 
days  of  which  we  prophe 
shall  be  able  to  bring  out  a 
or  an  Alexander  Smith  at 
Critics  will  vent  their  fury 
injudicious  training  of  th< 
and  explain  the  sad  fact  o 
sensuality  l>y  his  errors  of  d 
illogical  theories  of  a  phil 
his  abstinence  from  proper  1 

Having  got  the  intellect 
control,  the  savants  will  pie 
our  moral  nature,  and  aid  n 
quirement  of  all  the  Chrit 
through  the  direct,  and  not 
indirect,  influence  of  a  g4 
This  branch  of  the  subject 
stood  and  put  in  practice, 
nium  will  be  in  a  fair  wa 
diate  realization,  while  the 
cookery  will  have  become 
erator,  as  well  as  indeed 
factor,  of  mankind. 
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agree, — and  who  does  not? — with 
philosopher  who  eaid  that  whatever 
d  man  interested  him,  because  he 
in,  we  must  perforce  feel  the  irflerest 
tachcs  to  Lecky's  **  History  of  Euro- 
crats, from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
which  has  recently  been  published 
JLpplctons.  Whatever  may  be  our 
►f  Mr.  Lecky's  '*  History  of  Ration- 
•and  we  confess  to  a  high  one,  it  is 
le  to  deny  that  the  subject  he  has 
I  the  present  instance  is  worthy  of 
lonsideration ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
80,  that  ho  has  discussed  it  with  be- 
triousness.  Tliat  opinions  will  differ 
elsewhere,  concerning  some  of  liis 
certain ;  there  can  be  but  one  opiii- 
?er,  as  to  the  ability  he  has  sliown  in 
, — the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
ip,  and  the  breadth  and  impartiality 
Uiod.  Since  Buckle's  *'  History  of 
►n  "  there  has  been  no  such  book  as 
gfory  of  European  Morals^'''' — none 
taking  and  thorough, — so  indcpen- 
candid,  bo  rational  and  just. 
jcky  commences  his  task  with  a 
Q  "  The  Natural  History  of  Morals,'* 
ikes  us  as  the  least  interesting  one 
rk.  Something  of  the  sort  w;i3,  of 
ecessary ;  for  before  there  can  be  a 
f  Morals  there  must  be  a  received 
of  what  Morals  really  are ;  but  wc 
feeling  that  here  Mr.  Lecky  has  not 
.er  himself  or  his  subject  justice. 
»c  described,  in  brief,  as  a  disciple 
uitive  school,  the  doctrines  of  which 
inly  more  agreeable  than  those  of 
irian  school  of  MandevlUe,  Hobbes, 
followers,  which,  in  their  last  nnal- 
little  save  pure  selfishness.  That 
he  elemental  principles  of  morals,  if 
all  them  such, — are  inherent  in  the 
•  man,  may  be  true ;  but  that  the 
y  of  our  morals  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
md  observation,  and  has  come  down 
a  earlier  generations  like  the  shin- 
33  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
he  Grecian  games,  does  not  admit, 
of  a  doubt. 

jky's  metaphysics,  however,  will  not 
^  as  some  one  said  of  the  allegory  in 
u  IV.--72 


Spenser^s  "  Fairy  Queen  ** ;  so  we  pas.^  on  to 
his  second  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  *'  The 
Pagan  Empire  "  The  ground  which  Mr.  Lecky 
goes  over  therein  has  been  gone  over  many 
times  before,  but  never  we  imagine,  with 
more  profit  to  those  who  can  "  read  between 
the  lines."  Exhaustive  he  is  not,  the  space  he 
allows  himself  being  too  brief  for  that :  but 
he  seldom  omits  anything  that  his  argument 
requires,  and  that  his  readers  should  know. 
He  traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  influences  of 
Pagiinism  upon  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
people.  For  morab  they  had,  and  of  a  lofty 
order,  but  religion,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  worfi,  none ;  since  Paganism,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  was  merely  a  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  gods,  who  were  chiefly  re- 
garded as  the  guardians  and  conservators  of 
the  State.  When  Rome  was  young  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  were 
so  jealous  of  their  divinities  that  they  would 
permit  no  others  to  be  worshiped  throughout 
the  land.  But  as  their  power  increased,  and 
kingdom  after  kingdom  fell  under  their  do- 
minion, they  grew  more  tolerant,  permitting 
the  people  they  had  conquered  to  worship 
their  native  gods,  and  even  worshiping  them 
themselves. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Romans,  nor  of 
their  rulers,  that  Judai.sm,  for  instance,  was 
not  naturalized  among  them,  like  the  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  but  rather 
the  fault  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  the  likeness 
of  any  graven  image  was  an  abomination.  So, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  appeared  to 
the  wisest  and  best  of  tho  Romans,  who  could 
not  conceive  why  Christians  should  prefer  to 
be  crucified,  burned,  or  devoured  by  wild 
be;vsts  in  the  arena,  sooner  than  offer  a  few 
grains  of  incense, — in  a  civic  rite, — ^before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter. 

There  were  Morals  in  Rome,  as  we  have  said, 
and  good  ones,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  religion 
among  the  Roman  people.  There  was  some- 
thing lofty  in  Stoicism ;  its  precep>ts  were  noble 
and  they  were  lived  up  to  by  many  of  the 
greatest  men.  The  virtues  it  inculcated  were 
unselfish,  their  defect  being  that  they  harden- 
ed rather  than  softened  the  heart  and  the 
character.  Chief  among  them  was  patriot- 
ism, the  one  quality  above  all  other  that 
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made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  world.  There 
was  also  much  that  was  admirable  in  Epicure- 
anism, and  Neoplatonism, — in  all  the  Pagan 
beliefs  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  philosophies, 
and  not  religions,  and  philosophy  is  for  phi- 
losophers and  not  for  the  people, — so  they 
vanished  before  the  Religion  of  Christ.  That 
it  was  needed,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  that 
something  like  it  was  needed,  as  a  corrective 
to  Paganism,  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
who,  however,  sees  nothing  miraculous  or 
marvellous  in  the  success  of  Christianity.  Ad- 
mitting his  statement  of  tlie  facts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  his  conclusions,  which,  of  course, 
are  such  as  the  Christian  reader  cannot  ac- 
cept. 

What  Christianity  did  for  the  morals  of  the 
Romans  was,  according  to  our  author, 
to  soften  gradually  if  not  at  once  to  abolish, 
much  that  was  cruel  and  harsh  in  their  habits 
and  institutions.  It  raised  the  standard  of 
morals ;  it  imparted  a  sacredness  to  human 
life  never  before  acknowledged :  and  it  pro- 
claimed anew,  and  carried  into  practice,  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood.  *^The 
shadows  that  rest  upon  the  picture,"  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  **  I  have  not  concealed ;  but  when 
all  due  allowaQce  has  been  made  for  them, 
enough  will  remain  to  claim  our  deepest  ad- 
miration. The  high  conception  that  has  been 
formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  pro- 
tection of  infancy,  the  elevation  and  final 
emancipation  of  the  slave  classes,  the  sup- 
pression of  barbarous  games,  the  creation  of 
a  vast  and  multifarious  organization  of  char- 
ity, and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by 
the  Christian  type,  constitute  together  a 
movement  of  philanthropy  which  has  never 
been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan 
world.  The  efifects  of  this  movement  in 
promoting  hi^piness  have  been  very  great : 
the  effect  in  determining  character  has  prob- 
ably been  still  greater.  In  that  proportion 
or  disposition  of  qualities  which  constitutes 
the  ideal  character,  the  gentler  and  more 
benevolent  virtues  have  obtained,  through 
Christianity  the  foremost  place.  In  the  first 
and  purest  period  they  were  especially  su- 
preme, but  in  the  third  century  a  great  ascet- 
ic movement  arose,  which  gradually  brought 
a  new  type  of  character  into  the  ascendant, 
and  diverted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church 
into  new  channels." 

Into  what  channels  the  pure  and  pellucid 
rirer  of  Christianity  flowed  at  last,  the  read- 
ers of  early  ecclesiastical  history  need  not  be 
iold.    The  farther  it  crept  from  its  divine 


source  the  narrower  it  became,  and 

deeply  stained  wifh  the  soils  over 

sluggishly  meandered.     The  Gang 

into  it  the  ancient  mud  of  asceticiaix 

Nile  much  that  was  unlovely  along  i 

The  body  of  man, — that  temple  not 

hands,  was  defiled  and  rained  by  tb 

of  the  Desert,  who  rivaUed  the  Tog 

dostan  in  their  brutal  and  life-long 

It  w^  a  sin  to  love  one*s  country; 

sin  to  love  one's  family ;  it  was  a  si 

upon  the  face  of  woman !  To  aband< 

in  which  they  might  have  done 

work;  to  herd  together  in  desert 

idleness  and  filth ;  to  dream  dreaxm 

visions  that  were  more  degrading  to 

acter  of  the  Deity  than  anything  in  '. 

— was  supreme  goodness  and  wisdo 

purblind  eyes  of  these  so  called  Sou 

pitiable,  we  see  now,  but  who  shall 

we  could  have  regarded  it  so  then  ? 

"•  We  rise  on  stepplDg-gtones 
Of  our  dead  selves  to  Ugher  thiB{ 

The  impression  left  upon  our  min 
Lecky^s  work  is,  that  he  considers  01 
to  have  been  on  its  trial  as  well  as  J 
and  like  that  to  have  failed.  Not,  i 
all  respects,  and  for  all  time,  bat 
drcds  of  years,  and  in  many  of  its  m 
tial  characteristics. 

That  it  has  yet  fully  accomplishe 
sion  we  do  not  believe,  since  cen 
century  adds  fresher  and  brighter  c 
the  world's  History  of  Morals. 

—  The  most  notable  addition  to  re 
ary  biography  is  the  solid  volume  \ 
John  Forster  has  written  about  the 
ter  Savage  Landor,  and  of  whie 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  are  the  publii 
we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  it, 
certain  points  of  no  great  conseq 
dwelt  upon  too  minutely,  while 
which  we  are  more  interested,  m 
over  too  briefly.  We  know,  for  ini 
we  wish  to  concerning  Lander's  ( 
with  his  refractory  tenant  at  I 
which  were  the  cause  of  his  turning 
on  England  for  the  first  time  ;  and  1 
than  we  could  wish  of  the  difficult} 
he  involved  himself,  or  suffered  otb 
volve  him,  in  his  old  age,  and  whic 
cause  of  his  returning  to  Italy,  and 
ly  he  had  for  twenty  years  virtually 
ed.  A  mystery  was  over  the  la 
time  of  its  occurrence,  and  it  has 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Forster,  who,  in 
his  occasional  reticence,  is  general); 
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rho  possesseB  one  merit  which  is  rare 
bgraphen,  eepeoially  of  men  of  let- 
that  18  the  deteimination  to  do  his 

0  more,  and  others  no  less,  than  jus- 
» is  no  hero-worshiper,  for  he  knows, 
etter,  that  Landor  was  not  a  hero, 
ta  him  as  Cromwell  wished  to  be 
-as  he  was,  softening  nothing  that 
h,  and  throwing  in  no  shadow  that 
!>elong  to  that  leonine  nature.  He 
Lsiidor,  as  who  does  not,  for  his 
intellect,  but  his  admiration  is  tem- 

1  h  should  be,  by  the  remembrance 
mj  infirmities.  To  judge  justly  such 
I  Landor  demands  unusual  qualities 
aad  Mr.  Forster  possesses  them,  as 
id  years  einoe  when  he  undertook  to 
vaqpect,  as  well  as  love,  Goldsmith. 
n  not  space  enough  here  to  present 
most  meagre  summary  of  Landor^s 
or  would  we,  even  if  we  had,  for  we 
r  readers  to  read  Mr.  Forster's  Biog- 
hat  they  may  see  for  themselves 
oner  of  man  it  is  that  he  describes, 
hat  he  led,  and  the  kind  of  books 
rrote.  We  are  especially  anxious  in 
>  this  last  point,  for  it  is  safe  to  as- 
U  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  is 
with  Landor's  works,  and  to  pre- 
;  every  thoughtful  reader  will  thank 
directing  his  attention  to  them. 
k  what  we  may  of  Landor  himself, 
.  great  writer, — one  of  the  greatest, 
1,  not  the  greatest  that  the  century 
ittoed.  He  was  excellent  in  every 
Et  he  attempted,  so  excellent  that  we 
esitate  long  before  deciding  whether 
5  or  poetry  is  best  If  there  be  a 
master  in  English,  of  Style  we  have 
•ad  him ;  and  for  what  is  behind  his 
.ta  intellectual  substance,  the  body  of 
;ht, — it  is  generally  weighty  and  wise, 
uship  and  ciiticism  he  is  alike  pro- 
id  as  a  delineator  of  men  and  women 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare  alone. 
3are*s  plays  and  Lander's  **  Imaginary 
ations  '*  are  the  noblest  specimens  of 
)  writing  in  the  language.  Whatever 
iras  not,  and  certainly  he  was  not  a 
her, — he  was  assuredly  a  dramatic 

We  detect  his  influence  in  the  early 
'  Browning,  who  has  inherited  his 
I  inability  to'  write  for  the  stage,  and 
it  in  Swinburne,  and  other  of  the 
Inglish  poets,  who  are  striving  in  vain 
B  a  taste  for  the  poetic  elements  of 
n.  The  genius  of  Landor  was  essen- 
igan ;  the  most  Greek  of  all  the  Eng- 


lish poets,  he  suffers  the  lesst  by  comparison 
with  his  HeUenic  predecessors.  The  classic 
dialogues  scattered  through  his  poetical  wri- 
tings read  like  translations  from  the  Greek 
tragedians,— only  there  never  were  such 
translations, — while  his  smaller  pieces  breathe 
the  very  aroma  of  the  Anthologies.  Outside 
of  Shakespeare  there  are  no  such  perfect 
little  poems.  How  delicious  is  this  trifle, 
in  ^  Pericles  and  Aspasia  " : 

LITTLB    AOLA 
To  h«r  iithtr,  oa  htr  lUtM  bstef  oalM  Ilk«  her. 

Father,  the  llttlo  girl  we  ace 
Is  not,  I  fknoy,  so  like  me; 
Too  never  hold  her  on  your  knee. 

When  she  came  home  the  other  day 
Ton  kissed  her ;  bat  I  eannot  say 
She  kiaied  yon  first  and  ran  away ! 

And  this  lyric  from  Landoi's  later  poems: 

Often  have  I  beard  It  said 
That  her  lips  are  raby-red. 
Little  heed  I  what  tbej  saj , 
I  have  seen  as  red  aa  they. 
Ere  she  smiled  oo  other  men 
Beal  robiea  were  they  then. 

When  she  kissed  me  once  in  play, 
Babiea  were  less  bright  than  they, 
And  leas  bright  were  those  which  shone 
In  the  palace  of  the  San. 
Will  they  be  aa  bright  again  ? 
Not  if  kJssed  by  other  men. 

If  Mr,  Forster's  Biography  can  only  reach 
even  the  small  class  who  delight  in  such 
books,  we  shall  not  despair  of  Landor*s  find- 
ing and  making  readers  in  this  country,  and, 
in  time,  of  a  good  edition  of  his  works. 

—  Some  of  the  pleasantest  reading  in  the 
'world  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  which  au- 
thors have  written  about  themselves,  and  also 
some  of  the  dullest  It  depends  on  who  the 
author  is,  whose  autobiography  we  take  in 
hand ;  not  so  much  whether  he  is  famous,  or 
obscure,  as  whether  his  personality  is  an 
agreeable  one.  Wordsworth  was  a  great 
poet|  but  we  are  glad  that  he  did  not  write  his 
memoirs,  for,  from  what  we  know  of  his 
character  and  mental  habits,  they  would  have 
been  pompous  and  uninteresting.  Leigh 
Himt  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  his  autobiog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books, 
it  reflects  so  perfectly  his  cheery,  hopeful 
spirit.  Few  authors  have  been  fitted  to  write 
thdr  own  lives,  and  fewer  still  have  consent- 
ed to  do  so ;  for  before  one  can  be  led  to 
write  his  life  he  must  have  convinced  himself 
that  it  is  worth  writing.  To  do  this  implies 
a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  perfor- 
mances, and  a  willingness  to  be  considered 
vain ;— «  chaige  which  no  modest  and  no  wise 
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man  cares  to  have  preferred  against  him. 
Whether  Mr.  John  Koal  is  a  wise  man,  and  a 
modest,  will  be  decided  by  his  readers,  when 
they  shall  have  read  his  Autobiography, — 
'*  WanderiDg  Recollections  of  a  Somewhat 
Busy  Life/*  which  Messrs.  Roberta'  Brothers 
have  lately  pablished.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  be  is  neither,  though  we  say  so  with 
reluctance,  for  Mr.  Neal  is  that  respectable 
personage  to  whom  we  are  proud  to  lift  our 
hats — a  literary  veteran.  He  started  life  as  an 
author  when  it  required  a  world  of  pluck  to 
do  so,  and,  for  his  day  and  generation,  he 
wrote  wclL  There  was  no  Past  in  American 
Literature  for  him  to  look  back  to,  and  for  its 
Future — that  was  to  depend  upon  hitnsclf  and 
his  fellows.  He  did  yeoman^s  service,  when 
there  were  more  kicks  than  coppers  to  be 
gained,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it,  though 
most  of  us,  we  fancy,  are  apt  to,  later  labor- 
ers in  the  same  field  have  done  so  much  bet- 
ter than  he.  His  fault  was  that  he  wrote  too 
much,  and  with  too  little  preparation.  It  was 
nothing  for  him  to  sit  down  and  dash  off  a 
poem, — a  "  Niagara,"  or  a  **  Battle  of  Gol- 
dau,'*  at  {he  bidding  of  his  friend,  John 
Pierpont;  and  as  for  novels — we  forget  how 
many  he  wrote,  and  in  how  short  a  time. 
There  was  a  fatal  facility  in  his  power  of 
work,  and  it  never  left  him,  as  the  number 
of  his  writings  of  almost  every  kind  shows. 
We  have  outgrown  this  rapid  stage  of  au- 
thorship, but  Mr.  Neal  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact ;  hence  the  mistaken  esti- 
mate which  he  places  upon  himself  and  Iiis 
productions ;  and  hence  his  Autobiography. 
It  is  entertaining  in  spile  of  its  egotism,' 
perhaps  we  should  say  because  of  it,  since 
it  is  never  offensive,  even  when  it  most  pro- 
vokes us  to  smile.  Mr.  Neal  is  an  honest 
believer  in  himself,  and  the  past  life  and 
labors  of  such  a  man  can  not  but  be  in- 
teresting to  him, — *'e*en  from  his  boyish 
days."  Boy  and  man  he  was  the  same,— 
healthy,  hearty,  confident,  with  a  stock  of 
good  sense  which  never  failed  him,  even  when 
he  was  apparently  most  quixotia  As  the 
record  of  a  busy  though  not  eventful  life,  and 
as  a  sketch  of  a  curious  period  in  our  literary 
history,  Mr.  NcaPs  **  Recollections  '*  are  well 
worth  readmg. 

—  From  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  we  have 
a  worthless  book,  entitled  **An  American  Wo- 
man in  Europe,'*  the  scribblement  of  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Urbino.  We  have  skimmed  over,  in  our 
time,  a  good  deal  of  twaddle  from  the  pens 
of  travelling  Americans,  but  never  anything 
so  vapid  as  this.    Mrs.  Urbino  has  one  qual- 


ity which,  we  fear,  Ia  no&  native  to 
men  of  America, — a  disposition  and 
mination  to  see  that  she  and  heis 
worth  of  their  money.  This  is  a  v 
suppose,  among  people  of  contractei 
but,  like  some  other  virtues,  it  may 
too  much  of.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  < 
paraded,  aa  it  is  everywhere  in  Mrs. 
book,  from  which  we  learn  little  m 
the  Guide  Books  could  tell  us, 
better  language,— except  the  amount 
change  one  must  pay  out  for  eatable 
ables,  washing,  ironing,  and  other  n< 
of  civilization.  There  may  be  thri 
who  like  thiii  sort  of  thing,  but  we 
nor  do  we  believe  the  average  tea 
either.  Should  we  be  mistaken,  hov 
our  opinion,  we  commend  him  to  Mn 
as  the  personification  of  a  cheap  Price 

—  The  author  of  "  The  Scont,»' 

(*'  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  grettt 

has  written,  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  IJpp 
Co.  have  published  "  The  Quaker  Pi 
a  Story  of  the  Revolution," — a  h 
puzzles  UP,  since  we  cannot  decide 
it  was  written  for  very  young  or  old 
There  is  a  time  In  one's  childhood 
most  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  stor 
with  avidity,  as  witness  *'  Charlotte ' 
and  **  Alonzo  and  Melissa ; "  and  the 
imagine,  a  similar  period, 

"In  second  chUdiBhnese  and  mere  ob) 
But  between  both  we  rather  prcl 
to  milk — in  fiction.  **  The  Qual 
tisans"  is  an  old-fashioued,  ill- 
talc,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
vania,  about  the  Brandywine,  and  tl 
of  which  are  a  band  of  fighting 
with  the  usual  lay-figures,  about  the 
shape  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  There  i 
love-making,  and  a  little  more  fighting 
of  the  guerrilla  order : — 

"  Only  this  and  nothing  moie." 

If  this  is  all  that  the  author  < 
Scout "  has  to  offer  us,  we  must  de 
company  in  future. 

—  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  has  written  x 
well,  in  verse  and  prose,but  nothing  8< 
"Mopsa  the  Fairy,"  published  bj 
Roberts'  Brothers.  It  is  a  child's  b 
it  will  delight  '*  Children  of  a  larger  { 
than  those  who  cluster  in  the  nursery 
school-room.  The  hero  is  a  little  be 
Jack,  who  is  taken  into  a  wondeifol 
where  he  goes  through  the  oddest  ad< 
alone,  and  in  the  company  of  singul 
animals,  and  "  wee  folk,"  upon  wIm 
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oar  of  Fairy  Land.  He  has  a  boat 
I  of  itself  whither  he  wishes ;  he  falls 
[ueer  elfiish  beings,  who  go  by  clook- 
d  with  a  band  of  diminutiTe  gypsies, 
»  of  bewitched  parrots.  He  comes 
m  with  nobody  in  it,  save  an  old 
whom  he  buys  for  half-a-crown,  and 
3  oat  to  be  a  Fairy  Queen.  He  has, 
art,  four  baby-fairies  in  hi3  pocket, 
whom,  the  heroine,  Mopsa,  grows 
f  bigger   and  taller,  until  she,  too, 

a  Fairy  Queen,  and  leads  him  on  a 
!8t  to  the  land  beyond  the  purple 
ts,  where  a  palace  and  people  await 
whence  he  soon  returns  on  the  back 
ige  bird  named  Jenny,  who  is  either 
ortal  Albatross  of  our  grim  friend 
Seot  Mariner,  or  one  of  its  lineal 
nts.  The  upshot  of  all  is,  that  poor 
is  himself,  at  nightfall,  in  his  father's 
where  he  had  probably  fallen  asleep 
idsammer  afternoon.  There  is  not 
all  this,  it  would  seem ;  but,  as  Miss 
tells  it,  it  is  marvellous.     It  i§  as 

as  a  dream,  to  begin  with ;  and, 
t  dreams,  it  shifts  and  changes,  we 
t  bow,  or  why;  nothing  in  it  sur- 
ough  it  is  full  of  the  most  surprising 
A  Raven,  for  instance,  eats  up  one 
>y-fairies  whom  Jack  has  incautious- 

from  his  pocket,  and  the  circum- 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, — 
»tten.  The  inconsequentiality  of  the 
)ry  is  thoroughly  in  keeping,  and 
le  lands  of  fairy-lore,  in  which  Miss 
is  as  thoroughly  versed  as  her 
-Hans  Christian  Andersen.  For 
, — an  imaginative  little  prose-poem, 

the  Fairy "  is   probably   the  best 
the  kind  in  English  literature, 
le  well  meaning,  but  over-confident, 
ut  West,  who  hides  himself  under 

of  An  Ajnerican  Citizen^  has  pro- 
>ook  entitled  *'  The  Living  Questions 
ge,"  and  Mcssr?.  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
bave  published  it.  The  majority  of 
jstions  being,  as  he  conceives,  of  a 
\\  nature,  he  commences  by  string- 
ber  a  number  of  isolated  sentences 
>  writings  of  the  late  Theodore 
rhom  he  demolishes,  in  true  sledge- 
Btyle,  by  showing,  as  he  assumes, 
gruitics  and  contradictions  involved 
rker's  notions  of  the  Deity.  Later, 
ts  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  to  the 
irminating  process,  which,  however, 
e,  is  attended  with  more  gentleness. 


He  also  takes  a  shy  at  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
especially  the  last,  whoso  transcendental 
utterances,  in  the  '*  Conduct  of  Life,''  arouse 
his  mirth  and  scorn.  He,  likewise,  refers  to 
two  other  writers  with  whom  we  are  not 
acquainted  —  Mirabaud,  and  Compte.  He 
has  something  to  say,  too,  about  ReformerB 
and  their  Relations  to  Christianity,  which 
relations,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  are  not  very 
near  ones.  For  himself — he  is  in  favor  of 
Capital  Punishment,  and  is  not  in  favor  of 
Woman's  Rights.  Upon  those  and  kindred 
subjects  he  writes  in  a  way  that  may  confirm 
those  who  agree  with  him,  but  assuredly  will 
not  convince  those  who  differ  with  him  ;  for 
the  time  is  past  when  doubt  can  be  silenced 
by  mere  assertion.  To  **  the  living  ques- 
tions "  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  he  gives  only 
the  old  dead  answers;  and  they  are  no 
longer  satisfactory. 

—  Among  the  questions  not  touched  upon  in 
the  volume  just  despatched,  is  one  which  the 
Rev.  Moses  Hull  considers  paramount  to  all 
others,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  book, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Question  Settled."  The 
question  in  this  instance  is  the  phenomena 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  christ- 
ened Spiritualism,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hull  is  a 
firm,  not  to  say  an  ardent  believer.  He 
compares  it,  as  it  exists  among  us,  with  it  as 
it  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  Biblical 
times,  and  he  gives  on  the  whole,  the  later 
manifestation  a  most  decided  preference. 
His  book,  he  says,  was  composed  on  a  contract 
with  his  publishers  (Messrs.  "White  &  Co.,  of 
Boston),  inside  of  eight  weeks, — to  use  his 
own  elegant  phraseology ;  amid  the  clash  of 
spiritual  arms,  whatever  that  may  mean; 
while  lecturing,  preaching,  debating,  editing 
a  journal,  answering  correspondents,  &c. 
"  It  has  been  written  in  cars,  in  hotels,  in 
boarding-houses,  depOts,  and  sitting-rooms; 
in  fact  under  the  varying  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  life  of  an  interaut."  We 
have  no  respect  for  books  got  up  under  such 
circumstances,  no  matter  by  whom;  and, 
consequently,  wc  have  no  respect  for  this 
one.  As  for  the  question  of  Spiritualism 
being  settled  by  it,  we  have  only  to  remark 
that  questions  of  this  magnitude,  when  so 
settled, — never  stay  settled  long.  If  Mr. 
Hull  and  the  American  Citizen  are  desirous 
of  meeting  foemen,  worthy  of  their  steel 
(pens),  we  advise  them  to  encounter  each 
other.  And  when  such  Greeks  meet,  and 
the  tug  of  war  comes, 

"May  we  be  there  to  see,* 
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LITKKATURE. 

When  caricature  is  once  accepted  as  truth, 
the  generation  which  so  accepts  it  must  die 
out,  and  there  is  then  a  chance  that  the  one 
which  follows  may  be  better  instructed.  The 
typical  Yankee  of  Punch  is  an  individual 
never  seen  by  mortal  eyes  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  American  dialect,  as  given 
in  English  novels,  has  never  been  heard  by 
mortal  ears ;  yet  both  will  run  for  at  least 
twenty  years  longer,  and  any  attempt  at 
pointing  out  their  absurdity  would  be  wasted 
time.  In  these  notes  we  have  already  given 
a  few  examples  of  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  German  literary  periodicals  in  regard  to 
American  politics.  We  here  add  another 
phase  of  the  caricature,  purporting  to  be 
sketched  from  life,  but  evidently  copied  from 
the  English  lay-figure.  The  Magazin  fur 
die  Literatur  dea  Awlanda  has  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  the  foreign  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  in  which  the  young  Ameri- 
cans are  thus  characterized : 

"  We  also  find  the  same  recognition  of 
German  advantages  [of  education]  among  a 
people  who  seem  the  most  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  since  they  have  so  much 
self-conceit  that  there  is  room  for  nothing 
else  in  their  natures — ^the  Americans.  In 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  of  late,  their  unmis- 
takable nasal  English,  with  the  incessantly 
recurring  sounds  of  *  /  guss  *  (sic  /)  and  *  / 
calculaU^^  has  been  everywhere  heard.  We 
may  state,  that  the  gusaers  are  from  the  North, 
and  the  eatcukUors,  mostly  sons  of  the  former 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  or  the  latter  them- 
selves, with  or  without  families.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  Berlin  are  mostly  young  people,  es- 
pecially students.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May 
not  less  than  sixty  Americans  matriculated." 

—  Several  German  journals  publish  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  news :  "  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a  city,  called  Cortnno, 
has  been  founded  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  already  contains  several  thoup 
sand  inhabitants  I  ** 

—  A  Greek  gentleman,  named  Butzinas, 
not  long  since  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  (about  $200,  the  present  drachma 


having  an  equal  value  with  the  fi 
native  comedy.     The  prize  has 
awarded  to  a  young  author,  nai 
niades,  whose  comedy,  "  The  Gobi 
cules  the  airs  of  a  modem  Greek  j 

—  The  first  volume  of  the  seco 
of  the  "History  of  Rome  in  t 
Ages,"  by  Gregorovius,  thorou|^ 
by  the  author,  has  been  published 
in  Stuttgard,  before  the  appears 
concluding  volume  of  the  first  edil 
will  not  be  completed  until  next  y 

—  We  were  mistaken  last  montl 
the  number  of  new  dramatic  proc 
Germany,  this  summer,  at  fourt 
actual  number  is  twenty-seven, 

—  Spielhagen^s  last  novel,  in  fin 
is  published  in  Schwerin.  The  be 
critics  give  it  cordial  praise.  It 
graphical  in  form,  the  hero  tellit 
story ;  the  leading  "  motive  "  app 
the  abstract  injustice  of  criminal 
the  fallibility  of  human  testimony. 

—  An  author  named  Ferdinand 
satisfied  with  Goethe's  great  wor 
published  a  new  Second  Part  of 
four  bulky  volumes,  which  have  th" 
sub-titles :  I.  Faust  the  Idealist ;  I 
and  Coelesta ;  III.  Ahasuerus ;  TV 
Herr  Stolte  associates  Faust  with  G 
the  inventor  of  printing,  brings  h 
tact  with  the  Wandering  Jew,  a: 
longs  the  adventures  of  the  hero  a 
topheles,  that,  accompanied  as  th< 
dreary  didactic  passages,  few  re 
probably  reach  the  end  of  the  fou 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  & 
the*s  lifetime,  and  has  been  repeat 
times  since.  Even  so  fine  a  scholar 
was  rash  enough  to  suggest  a  n< 
Part,  but  found  no  one  to  accept  fa 

—  Baron  Hiibncr,  formerly  Aui 
bassador  in  Paris  and  Rome,  has 
pleted  an  elaborate  history  of  P< 
V.  and  his  times,  which  will  be  pu 
French  by  Aniyot. 

—  Two  or  three  years  ago,  th 
critics  discovered  a  *'  natural  gei 
was  a  peasant,  living  near  Bregenz, 
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1)erg— «  joong  man,  named  Franz  Michel 
Felder,  who  suddenly  appeared  as  the  author 
of  a  Tolame  of  stories  of  peasant  life.  He 
ms  warmly  welcomed,  but  received  little 
miterial  advantage  from  his  success.  Last 
Spring  he  died,  of  consumption,  less  than 
tbirty  years  old.  He  was  employed  at  the 
time  on  an  autobiography,  which  will  doubt- 
ba  goon  be  published. 

—  Xr.  David  Johnston  has  completed  his 
tnnilation  of  Dante,  which  is  privately  print- 
ed in  three  volumes.  The  plan  of  translo- 
tioa  if  almost  precisely  the  some  as  that 
idopled  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  a  similar 
doiencn  to  the  text  of  the  original  gives 
llie  two  works  a  marked  resemblance. 

—  finee  Forstcr's  biography  of  Landor, 
the  mort  important  works  which  have  ap- 
peared in  JiOndon  are  the  Diary  of  Henry 
Cnbbe  Bobinson,  and  Gladstone's  Juveniut 
JTmA— the  latter,  an  excellent  book  with  a 
Mt  foy  appropriate  title.  "  Woman's  Cul- 
tira  and  Woman's  Work,"  by  various  hands, 
Has  Power  Cobbe  among  them,  is  about  to 

—  The  first  volume  of  "Egypt  and  the 
Ma  of  Moses,"  by  Prof.  Ebers,  has  just 
bm  pnbllshed  in  Leipzig.  It  is  a  work 
vUeh  exhibits  great  scholarship,  and  throws 
anew  light  on  the  customs,  observances,  and 
diincter  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  we  find 
tinn  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch. 

—  The  Olohua  (published  in  Brunswick, 
^■^enaany)  exhausts  human  ingenuity  in  con- 
(tmcting  frightful   pictures  of  lawlessness, 
cionc^  and  corruption  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  German  periodicals  which 
Wpported  the  South  during  the  war,  and  with 
»  reckless  vehemence  worthy  of  Charleston 
or  Bichmond.    The  last  number  has  an  arti- 
cle npon  "the  notorious  Baptist  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beccher "  (I),  who,  the  editor 
^^ec^ares,  is  the  sharpest  kind  of  a  "  Yankee 
Speculator."    For  instance :  "  Recently,  he, 
^  Baptist  clergyman,  was  hired  at  a  round 
«om  Ty  the  Free  Trade  League  of  New  York, 
*J>  preach  Free-trade  sermons.    Up  to  that 
tuoe  be  had  been  in  favor  of  high  protective 
<iutie8."    There  is  more  of  the  same,  too 
^^^%ar  and  profane  to  translate.     Yet  the 
^"^111  professes  to  be  a  scientific  journal  I 
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-^  Herr  Richard  Goehde,  who  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  the  painter  Hildebrandt 
*^orc  the  German  Society  of  Science  and 
■^  in  the  University  of  London,  is  engaged 


in  collecting  materials  for  a  "History  of 
Water-Color  PainUng" — a  most  opportune 
and  serviceable  undertaking. 

—  The  excavations  in  Athens,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bazaar,  iiave  been  resumed. 
Already,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  two  colos- 
sal headless  statues  were  discovered.  On  the 
hem  of  the  rich  drapery  with  which  one  of 
them  is  clothed,  is  the  inscription:  "Made 
by  Jason,  the  Athenian  "—-a  name  not  hith- 
erto known.  At  the  Pirseus,  also,  some  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found. 

—  The  publication  of  a  magnificent  art- 
istic work  has  been  commenced  in  Munich : 
"Monuments  of  Italian  Painting,  from  the 
Decadence  of  the  Antique  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century:  by  Ernst  Forster."  It  will  be  issued 
in  126  foUo  numbers,  each  containing  two  en- 
gravings, with  descriptive  text.  Twenty-five 
of  these  will  appear  annually,  until  the  work 
is  completed.  The  cost  will  be  about  fifty 
cents  (gold)  per  number,  or  only  $12.60  per 
annum,  which  ought  to  secure  a  great  many 
subscribers  in  the  United  States. 

—  The  collection  of  engravings  made  by 
Herr  von  AlferofF,  in  Vienna,  was  recently 
sold  at  auction ;  it  consisted  of  918  numbers, 
and  fetched  the  enormous  sum  of  $36,000. 
Even  the  etchings  of  Ruysdoel,  which  the 
painter  produced  in  a  few  hours,  as  a  recre- 
ation, found  ready  purchasers  at  $260  apiece ! 

—  The  Arundel  Society  in  London  intend 
to  reproduce  their  publications  by  photogra- 
phy, one  fifth  of  the  original  size,  and  htsno 
them  in  five  quarterly  volumes,  at  a  guinea 
each.  This  will  place  those  admirable  works 
within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  Art. 

—  This  year's  exhibition  in  Paris  contains 
no  loss  than  4,230  works  of  art.  The  place 
of  honor  is  occupied  by  four  large  pictures : 
"  Apollo  and  the  Muses,"  by  Bouguercau,  an 
"  Ascension,"  by  Bounat,  a  "  Stag  Hunt,"  by 
Courbet,  and  "  An  Inundation,"  by  Leuillier. 
Another  picture  by  Chenavard,  which  attracts 
much  attention,  is  called :  "  The  End  of  the 
Religions." 

—  The  painter,  Joseph  Schlottauer,  who 
died  in  Vienna,  in  June,  at  the  age  of  80, 
ifas  originally  a  carpenter.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  talent,  and 
some  of  the  finest  frescoes  of  that  master  in 
Munich  were  painted  by  him.  In  variety  of 
talent  he  resembled  the  old  Italian  masters. 
He  busied  himself  also  with  engraving,  litho- 
graphy, photography,  founded  an  orthopaedic 
institute  in  Munich,  invented  machines,  built 
ice-houses,  and  finally  succeeded  in  applying 
Fuchs's  discovery  of  "  water-glaa^"  to  fresco- 
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painting.  The  life  he  liyed  was  not  great, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  long,  active,  and  thor- 
oughly useful. 

—  Mr.  Story's  statue  of  George  Peabody 
was  sucessfully  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze 
Foundry  in  Munich,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
July.  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  one  third  greater 
than  life  size,  in  ordinary  morning  costume. 
The  German  art-critics  heartily  commend  the 
simple,  realistic  manner  in  which  the  sculptor 
has  perfurracd  his  task.  The  statue  has  been 
erected  in  London — we  believe,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  around  which  Mr.  Peabody's 
lodging-houses  for  workmen  have  been  built. 

—  Dr.  Adolf  Stahr,  author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Lessing,"  has  recently  discovered,  in  a 
shop  in  Rome,  a  new  original  portrait  of  the 
great  German  autlior.  It  represents  Lessing 
at  the  age  of  thirty :  the  picture,  which  is  in 
good  preservation,  is  excellently  painted. 

—  After  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain, 
a  great  deal  of  fine  old  tapestry  was  discov- 
ered  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  This 
has  ))een  collected  and  arranged,  with  a  view 
to  being  placed  in  the  Galleries  of  the  £s- 
curiaL 

—  The  famous  old  Venetian  palace,  known 
as  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi — on  the  Grand 
Canal,  not  far  from  the  railway  station — ^has 
at  last  been  completely  restored,  in  its  origi- 
nal style.  Tlie  old  edifice  dated  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Byzantine-arabesque 
architecture  in  existence.  It  was  purchased 
of  the  Manin  family,  by  the  city  of  Venice, 
in  1888. 

—  Women  in  Europe,  at  least,  are  not 
discouraged  from  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Art.  Pro/essorcsa  Hermine  Stiike, 
a  lady  of  much  talent  in  the  illustration  of 
books,  died  recently  in  Berlin.  The  number 
of  female  artists  represented  in  the  French 
Exhibition  this  year,  is  307 !  English,  French, 
and  German  female  painters  receive  an  en- 
couragement and  support  which  is  in  excess 
of,  rather  than  inadequate  to,  their  merits. 


8CIEKCE,   STATISTICS,    EXPLORATIONS,   CTO.   ' 

—  Lieut.  Warren's  explorations  at  Jeru- 
salem continue  to  be  crowned  by  the  most 
interesting  results.  It  is  evident  that  the 
modem  city  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  the  topography  and  char- 
acter of  which  is  now  partially  revealed. 
More  than  fifty  shafts  or  passages  have  been 
opened,  commonicaiing  with  vast  chambers 


and  reservoirs,  in  some  of  which  i 
of  ancient  pottery  have  been  found 

—  At  last,  after  three  and  a  half 
Urbino  is  moving.  A  committee 
formed  in  that  city  to  accomplish  th 
of  a  monument  to  Raphael  Sanzio. 

—  M.  Ccnaldi,  French  Consul  at 
in  Cyprus,  following  the  exampl 
American  Consul,  has  commencec 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  1 
is  already  rewarded  by  the  discove 
statues  and  twelve  statuettes,  wide 
to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

—  King  Victor  Emanuel  has  luu. 
culancum  the  usual  luck  of  the 
(During  his  visit,  he  is  said  to  hn 
Chevalier  Fiorelli  whether  IlercuUi 
Pompeii  had  not  been  buried  four 
years !)  Directly  under  the  spot  \ 
struck  the  royal  spade,  or  pick-ax 
augurate  the  new  excavations,  a  co 
furnished  kitchen  has  been  uncover 
most  interesting  article  found  was  a 
of  walnut  wood,  with  drawers,  aiv 
doors,  very  similar  to  those  now  in  t 
is  the  first  Roman  cupboard  which 
brought  to  light.  In  addition,  the 
contained  fourteen  bronze  vessels,  mi 
cotta,  a  gla^s  cup,  and  a  murble  faun 

—  The  excavations  at  the  marble 
um  of  ancient  Rome,  on  the  Tiber, 
to  furnish  rich  returns.  The  late 
are  two  pillars  of  African  marble 
enormous  block  of  rose-colored  alab 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Socii 
peut'qxiey  in  Paris,  M.  Martin  read 
cliuming  for  the  common  sun-flowe: 
thun  annus)  the  property  of  absorb! 
ma,  and  rendering  healthy  all  distrit 
intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent.  I 
mends  the  cultivation  of  this  plan 
moats  of  fortresses,  on  the  banks  c 
and  in  all  marshy  places. 

—  The  African  traveller,  Gerarc 
has  returned  to  Berlin  from  a  very  c 
journey  through  Libya  and  "  the  pa 
Cyrene."  After  taking  photograpl 
of  all  the  ancient  remains  in  the  C 
he  penetrated  southward  into  tUt 
towards  the  oasis  of  Audjila ;  then 
eastward,  reached  Siwah,  where  h 
graphed  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
ter  Amnion. 

—  Capt.  Charles  Sturt,  one  of  th< 
Australian  explorers,  who  in  1827  di 
the  Darling  River,  died  recently  in 
ham,  England.  After  his  last  great 
in  1844,  he  became  blind,  and  Uie  A 
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nt   granted    bim    a    pension    for 

old  Solavonic  translation  of  the 
,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  in 
e  Russian  Church.  A  new  trans- 
o  modem  Russian,  has  been  com* 
ftnd  will  be  published  under  the 
3f  the  Synod. 

work  of  draining  tlie  Fladcsu,  on 
■n  coast  of  Jutland,  for  the  purpose 

several  square  miles  of  arable  land, 
>  an  important  discovery.  In  cut- 
anal  of  drainage,  the  workmen  came 
Aound  of  bones  and  oyster-shells, 
bich  were  flint  knives  and  axes, 
and  were  several  human  skulls,  of 
y  called  dolicoeephali  by  ethnolo- 
li  very  low,  narrow  foreheads,  and 
ebellums. 

German  journals  announce  that 
leske,  a  well-known  actor,  and  au- 
le  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  has  made  an 
nt  to  come  to  the  United  States 
>r  a  series  of  dramatic  readings, 
tough  the  projected  monument  to 
J  is  only  to  cost  20,000  francs,  the 
ons  are  not  yet  sufficient.  Adam 
bas  been  selected  as  the  sculptor, 
ording  to  the  last  report  of  the 
lis  tunnel,  6,594  metres  have  been 

on  the  southern,  and  3,990  on  the 
ride,  leaving  only  2,572  metres  to 
the  work.     It  now  seems  certain 


that  the  tunnel  will  be  opened  to  travel  dur- 
ing the  year  1871. 

—  The  celebrated  French  painter,  Gourbet, 
has,  after  many  experiments,  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  one-wheeled  cartj  or  carriage, 
which  is  said  to  run  very  smoothly  and  easily. 
The  equilibrium  is  preserved,  partly  by  tlio 
manner  in  which  the  horse  is  attached,  and 
partly  by  weights  in  each  end  of  a  project- 
ing axle. 

—  Near  the  Greciiin  island  of  Andros  the 
wreck  of  an  old  frigate  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  objects  fished  up 
are  several  hrcech-loading  cannon  of  bronze. 
There  is  no  tradition,  even  among  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  of  the  time  when 
the  wreck  occurred. 

—  Under  the  cellar  of  an  old  wooden 
house,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Wolfen,  in  Switzerland,  a  vessel  has  been 
found  containing  8,000  silver  coins  of  tho 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  bear  tho  stamps  of  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Gall,  and  the  cities  of  Basel,  Berne,  Zurich, 

&C. 

—  Dr.  Kachtigal,  of  Germany,  and  Made- 
moiselle Tinn6,  of  Holland,  are  spending  the 
summer  in  Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in- 
tending, after  some  excursions  through  the 
lands  of  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks,  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Lake  Tsad.  Their  further  plans  of  travel 
have  not  been  made  known. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


[THIS  month's  BECOKD   CL08BS  OS  JULY  SI.] 


I.    SUMMAUY. 

3nth  of  July  was  marked  by  little 
ars,    rebellions,    disturbances,   and 

Revolutions  are  announced  in  Uru- 
lezuela,  and  the  Mexican  Taraauli- 
j  civil  troubles  and  military  move- 
ntinue-in  both  Ilayti  and  St.  Do- 
Che  Cuban  insurrection  does  not  yet 
ny  decided  phase.     Much  sickness 

prevail  among  the  forces  on  both 
1  doubtless  the  prevention,  in  the 
of  Juno,  by  the  United  States  au- 
of  the  expedition  just  starting  from 
f,  Faved  most  of  its  members  from 
'  either  yelk>w  fever  or  cholera, 
as  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
js.  The  new  Governor-General,  do 
B  shown  none  of  the  brutality  im- 


puted to  him  in  advance.  And  rumors  have 
been  plentiful  of  a  hopeful  beginning  of 
negotiations  with  the  home  government  for 
the  sale  of  Cuba  to  tho  Cubans,  with  a  guar- 
antee from  this  country.  In  Paraguay,  there 
is  news  only  of  the  continued  intention  of 
the  allies  to  destroy  Lopez.  Meanwhile  he 
is  at  Ascurra,  a  position  hitherto  impregnable, 
and  which  tho  allies  have  not  even  been  able 
to  reconnoitre,  so  difficult  are  its  mountains 
and  forests,  although  their  headquarters  are 
said  to  be  within  seven  miles  of  it.  In  Old 
Spain,  there  has  been  a  feeble  and  abortive 
effort  at  an  insurrection  for  Don  Carlos,  re- 
presenting the  old  Carlist  interest.  In  France, 
the  Emperor  has  yielded  a  step  to  the  party 
of  constitutional  government.  In  England, 
the  separation  of  Cl^urch  and  State  has  be- 
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gun  by  the  actual  enactment  of  the  Irish 
Church  disendowment  act.  In  the  rest  of 
Europe,  tiicre  have  been  no  very  great  phe- 
nomena. From  Asia,  there  is  news  of  three 
new  rebellions  in  China ;  two  by  Mohamme- 
dan communities,  and  one  by  a  Chinese  se- 
cret organization ;  and  in  Japan,  the  Mikadoes 
forces  have  been  gaining  considerable  advan- 
tages over  the  rebellious  princes. 

It.   UNITED  STATES. 

July  1.  The  United  States  public  debt  has 
decreased,  during  June,  $16,410,132  64,  and 
now  amounts  to  $2,489,002,480  58. 

July  1.  The  National  monument  in  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg  is  dedicated  before 
an  audience  of  some  1 5,000  people. 

July  2.  The  brig  Novelty  returns  to  Bos- 
ton, from  Matanzos,  with  84,075  gallons  of 
molasses,  shipped  on  a  new  principle,  not  in 
casks,  but  in  bulk,  in  large  tanks,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

July  7.  G.  C.  Walker,  Conservative  Re- 
publican, is  elected  Governor  of  Virginia, 
over  Wells,  Radical  Republican,  by  a  major- 
ity of  some  15,000.  At  the  same  election, 
the  new  State  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
very  great  majority,  and  the  separate  clauses 
disfranclil$ing  rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers, 
were  rejected  by  about  as  great  a  majority. 

July  9.  The  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Troutburg,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon,  suddenly  rose  two  feet  or  more,  and 
then  receded.  Similar  movements  contuiued 
at  intervals  until  dark.  It  is  said  that  such 
a  phenomenon  took  place  in  the  year  1853. 
The  cause  is  unknown. 

July  12.  The  Romanist  Irishmen  of  New 
York  city  violently  assault  a  procession  of 
Protestant  Irishmen  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  danger- 
ously injuring  some  of  them. 

July  12.  A  committee  of  eight  persons, 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
with  twenty  or  thirty  skilful  bank-clerks  as 
assistants,  finished  handling  and  counting 
every  coin  and  piece  of  paper-money  in  the 
New  York  sub-Treasury,  afVir  two  weeks' 
incessant  labor.  The  object  was  to  verify  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  on  Mr.  Treasurer 
Van  Dyek*s  leaving  office,  and  Gen.  Butter- 
field's  taking  his  place.  The  money  ac- 
counted for  was,  in  gold,  $71,101,000;  sil- 
ver, $325,000;  paper-money,  &c.,  $31,801,- 
648  29 ;  and  Mr.  Van  Dyck's  books  were 
found  correct. 

July  13.  A  Woman's  Suffirage  Convention 
meets  at  <Saratoga  for  a  two  days'  session. 


July  18.  A  Chinese  Labor  ConrentiQi 
meets  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  which  Mr.  Hui 
ris,  formerly  the  rebel  (Jovemor  of  Teim» 
see,  is  President.  Its  purpose  is  to  fix  on  t 
plan  for  importing  Chinese  laborers  for  tfai 
Southern  States ;  and  Mr.  Eoopmanschup,  i 
Dutch  merchant,  established  at  San  Frm^ 
Cisco,  who  has  already  brought  many  cooDei 
to  California,  attends  the  ConTention,  and 
promises  to  ship  coolies  if  the  Convention 
shall  agree  to  a  proper  rate  of  wages. 

July  14.  A  peculiarly  horrible  railroid  a^ 
ddent  takes  place*  at  Mast  Hope,  Pt.,  on  iIm  i 
Erie  Railroad,  about  thirty  miles  firom  Poit  | 
Jervis,  the  engineer  of  a  freight  tnts  oi 
a  side  track  having  moved  the  tndn  to  tht 
miun  track  just  in  time  to  have  an  expiai 
train  run  into  it.  Tlie  result  was  the  demo- 
lition of  the  trains,  the  severe  injoiy  of  i 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  baming  afin 
of  eight  more,  who  were  pinned  immorably 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  these  victim  wit 
Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock,  a  clergyman  of  Ket 
York  city.  Railroad  trains  carry  no  axes  nor 
tools  for  such  occasions,  or  else  these  Itm 
could  have  been  saved. 

July  15.  A  State  Educational  Conrentioi 
of  colored  men  meets  at  Louisville,  Kj.,  uJ 
adopts  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  ijs* 
tern  of  schools  for  colored  children. 

July  15.  The  United  States  District  Atta^ 
ney,  and  Marshal,  at  New  York,  receive  strin- 
gent orders  to  enforce  the  Neutrality  LiH 
as  to  all  Cuban  expeditions,  together  vitb 
special  commissions  empowering  them  to  cill 
on  the  military  and  naval  commanders  of 
this  station  for  all  the  forces  and  ships  neces- 
sary. 

July  15.  The  sale  of  lager  beer  havhigft* 

some  little  time  stopped  in  Boston,  under  tbo 
prohibitory  law  passed  at  the  last  sessiun  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  is  by  tliis  ti0€ 
generally  resumed,  the  State  constabulary  nfl^ 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law.  Secret  selliBt 
and  use  of  liquors  are  said  to  prevail  to  IB 
immense  extent. 

July  18.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  mate,  * 
pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  one  ot  tho 
teachers  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Haii* 
ford,  from  its  beginning  in  1817  to  1858,  diei 
at  his  home  in  Hartford,  aged  83. 

July  10.  A  company  of  fifty  men,  intend- 
ed as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Cubans,  are  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  authorities,  while 
sleeping  in  a  house  in  a  quiet  locality  at  Hadi- 
ensack,  N.  J. 

July  22.  John  A.  Roebling,  a  distingiuabec 
civil  engineer,   constructor  of  the  Kiagan 
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Bridge,  and  recently  in  charge  of 
Tcr  Suspension  Bridge  enterprise 
k,  dies  at  his  son's  house  in  Brook- 
3,  of  tetanus,  resulting  from  the 
crushing  of  his  foot.  He  was  a 
llulhausen,  in  Prussia,  and  came 
about  1831. 

The  shore  end  of  the  Frcnch- 
legraph  cable,  via  St  Pierre,  is 
uxburj,  Mass. 

End  of  the  proposed  Cuban  ex- 
om  New  York,  under  the  well- 
energetic  Cuban,  Don  Domingo 
This  enterprise  had  been,  in  fact, 
broken  up  by  the  capture,  June 
at  Gardiner's  Island,  at  the  east 
g  Island,  of  two  steam  tugs,  the 
lie  Chase^  in  which  the  adventur- 
have  been  taken  to  their  ocean 
rhis  steamer,  the  Whiting^  had 
a  day  or  two  before.  The  "  fiUi- 
lemselves  escaped  ashore  to  Gar- 
id,  where  tliey  remained  encamp- 
le  time.  On  July  15,  a  United 
nue  cutter  brought  off  123  of 
were  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  but 
sed  on  parole  on  the  23d.  Their 
),  Ryan  and  Currier,  were  not 
are  said  to  have  fled  to  Canada. 
An  American  Philological  Con- 
ets  at  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Isaac  Toucey  dies  at  his 
iartford,  aged  73.  lie  was  bom 
1,  Conn.,  was  a  successful  lawyer 
I,  was  a  Democrat  from  the  time 
Jackson,  was  Member  of  Con- 
1835-9,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
Ifr.  Polk's  Attorney-General  in 
ited  States  Senator  from  Connec- 
•7,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretary 
r  for  his  whole  term. 
Henry  Keep,  widely  known  as  a 
nager  and  financier,  dies  at  his 
ew  York.  Mr.  Keep  had  raised 
m  utter  poverty  and  friendless- 
wealth  and  influence. 
The  Poughkecpsie  Philological 
,  after  a  profitable  and  intercst- 
,  and  having  resolved  itself  into 
irican   Philological  Association," 

III.   FOREIGN. 

The  Emperor  of  France  sends  in 
)8  Legislatlf  a  message  stating  a 
modifications  which  he  proposes 
)  into  his  system  of  government. 
Permis^on  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 


to  elect  its  own  officers ;  simpler  methods  of 
amending  laws ;  submitting  commercial  trea- 
ties to  the  Legislature  for  approval ;  Legis- 
lative control  of  the  national  budget;  per- 
mission to  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
become  Ministers;  and  an  extension  of  the 
**  right  of  interpellation  " — i.  e.,  of  question- 
mg  the  Executive  as  to  its  doings  or  inten- 
tions. These  modifications  are  the  Emperor's 
concessions  to  the  national  demand  at  the 
late  French  elections,  and  are  considered 
equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  govern- 
ment through  a  responsible  ministry  some- 
what after  the  English  fashion,  instead  of 
the  Emperor's  present  *' personal  govern- 
ment," which  is  responsible  only  to  a  revo- 
lution. 

July  12.  There  is  a  riot  at  Belfast  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  during 
the  celebration  by  the  latter  of  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

July  12.  The  Government  of  Servia  has 
published  a  proposition  to  make  all  citizens 
equal  before  the  law.  This  will  relieve  the 
Jews  especially,  who  have  long  been  subject 
to  very  oppressive  discriminations  of  many 
kinds  in  the  Turkish  principalities. 

July  13.  Henry  Labonchere,  Lord  Taun- 
ton, dies,  aged  71.  His  peerage  was  con- 
ferred in  consequence  of  his  abilities  as  a 
financier  and  administrator. 

July  13.  The  Romanist  bishop  of  Dnz,  in 
Austria,  is  sentenced  by  a  civil  court  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  uttered 
doctrines  subversive  of  public  order. 

July  13.  The  remains  of  a  Spanish  Protes- 
tant are  buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at 
Madrid,  before  almost  200  Spanish  Protes- 
tants, and  without  disturbance.  This  is  tiie 
first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  ordinance 
recently  passed  permitting  it. 

July  15.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Franchise  Society  is  held  at  Lon- 
don, and  is  attended  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Lord 
Houghton,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  other  celebrities.  There  were  addresses, 
and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  female  sufirago 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

July  17.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  a  well-known 
and  sprightly  authoress,  and  a  woman  of  great 
sweetness  and  excellence  of  character,  died 
at  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  July  17.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  still  better  known  writer,  Mrs.  Austin. 
Her  residence  in  Egypt  was  for  the  sake  of 
her  heaUh,  and  her  many  benefactions  and 
kind  offices  had  rendered  her  influential  and 
beloved  by  the  people  along  the  Nile. 
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Abbef,  Henry.  Stf)rics  in  Verse,  xsmo,  pp.  128.  N.  Y. 
A.  D.  F.  RaKdolf>h  d>»  Co.     $1.25. 

Abbott,  B.  V.  and  A.  A  General  Digest  of  the  I^iw  of 
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N.  Y.  Diossy  <5.-»  Co.     Shp.     $7.50. 
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Herculancum.  i2mo,  pp.  2S2.  Boston,  D.  Lothrop  &* 
Co.     $1.25. 

Alden,  Dr.  Jos.  Catalogue  and  Cirailar  of  State  Normal 
SchooL    Svo,  pp.  16.    Albany,  J.  Munscll.    Pap.  20  cts. 

Alford,  Dean.     See  Testament. 

Alger,  Wm.   R.     Pniyers  Oflercd  in  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives  dunng  the  Session  of  i863.      i6mo,  pp. 
103.     \\oi>\y')Xi,  Roberts  Bros. 

Ai.iCK  Vaue,     See  Waisbrooker. 

Allibone,  S.  Anstin  (LL.D.)  An  Alphabetical  Index  to 
the  New  Tcst;iment.  (Common  Version.)  Suiuible  to 
any  edition,  ajid  useful  to  all  Ministers,  Teachers,  and 
Biole  Readers.  iCmo,  pp.  75.  Pliila.  .-/w.  6".  S.Union. 
50  cts.  ;  do.  flush,  40  cts  ;  pap.  25  cts. 

Amendments  to  thk  Codr  op  PROCEniiRK,  passed  in 
1869.  i6mo,  jip.  7.  N.  V.  Baker,  I'oorkis  &*  Co.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

A.MKTtic.\N  r.AmsT  Year  1?ook,  \%fir).  i2mo,  pp.  144. 
Phila.  Anter.  Bapt.  Pub.  Sac.    I*ap.  50  cts. 

American  Rkvolution  (Hist.  of).    See  Wilson. 

AtfERiCAN  Woman  in  EuRorE.     See  Urbino. 

Andkiiw?,  Sam.  M.  (Trial  ot).     .SV<r  Davis. 

Argestink  REruMLic    See  Mulhall. 

Artemits  Waki/s  Panorama.     See  Browne. 

Astronomy.     See  I>oomis. 

Athauah.     See  Greene. 

Athens  Countv,  Ohio  (Hist.  of).    See  Walker. 

Anerbach,  Borthold.  Villa  Eden.  Translated  by  C.  C. 
Shackford.    Svo,  pp.  549.    Boston,  Roberts B?os.    §2.00. 

Aunt  Mattie.    Jf^r  Ilazelton. 

Avery,  H.  N.  (M.D.)  Handbook  for  Consumptives;  a 
Practical  (juidc  for  the  Invalid  and  Student  8vo,  pp. 
34.     N.  Y.  S.  P.  Ilecrmance  &»  Son.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Bsumes,  Wm.  Poems  of  Rural  Life.  In  Common  Eng- 
lish. With  T2  lUustr.  and  ill.  title.  [Handy  Volume 
Series,  No.  6.)  i6mo,  pp.  158.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros, 
$1.25. 

Bcechcr,  Cath.  E.,  and  Harriet  B.  Stowe.  The  Ameriain 
Woman's  Home  ;  or.  Principles  of  Domestic  Science. 
IJeincj  a  CiuiJc  to  the  Form.ition  and  Maintenance  oT 
Kron'imioiil,  HfMkhfui,  and  Beautiful  Christi.xn  Homes. 
lUustr.  Gvo.  N.  Y.  7.  B.  Fcrd  d-*  Co.  (By  Subscrip- 
tion.)     $2.  50. 

r^ETriR's  BiRTHD.VY  Pkksj:nt.  i6mo.  Boston,  //.  Hoyt. 
$1.15. 

Binkcrd,  A.  D.  (M.D.)  The  Mammoth  Cave  and  its 
Denizens  :  a  Complete  Descriptive  (iuide.  Svo,  pp.  96. 
Cin.  A'.  Clarke  &*  Co.     Sewed,  50  cts. 

Birds  of  New  England.     See  Samuels. 

Bishop,  Nathaniel  H.  A  Thousand  Miles'  W.dk  across 
South  America,  over  tlie  Pampas  and  tlie  Andes.  AVrw 
ed.     i2mo.      Boston,  Lee  &•  Ske/ard.     $1.50. 

Slant,  J.  H.  (M.A.)  A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  .ind  Use 
of  the  I  loly  Bible.  i6mo,  pp.154.  (London)  Phila.  y. 
B.  Lippincott  &»  Co.     ^i.oo. 

Boise,  Prot  James  R.    See  Homer. 

Boume,  H.  R.  F.  Famous  London  Merchants.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  lUustr.  ismo,  pp.  320.  (London)  N.  Y. 
Virtue  &•  VorstoH.     $1.50. 

Bowles,  Sam.  Our  New  West :  Records  of  Travel,  in- 
cluding a  Full  Description  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  of 
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the  Life  of  the  Mormons,   Indians,  and  di 
Maps,  Portraits,  and  12  full-page  Illuscr.    8*0, 
Hartford,  llartjord  PublisktHg  Co.     (Hy  Saba 
^3-50. 
Bowles,  Sam.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Open  :  Ar.Tfa* 
and  What  to  Sec.   i6mo,  pp.  x-i-it  Bostxm,  FietJt, 
^i**  Co.     75  cts,  ;  pap.  35  cts. 

Box,  T.  A  Pracftic.1l  Treatise  on  Heat,  as  appiid 
Useful  Arts,  for  the  Use  of  Enj^necrs,  etc  llfitHr. 
pp.  viii,  216,  viu     (London)  Phila.  //.  C.  Bakd. 

Boyce,  J.  P.  (D.D.)  Life  and  Death  the  ChristiM'i 
Discourse,  Funeral  of  B.  Manly,  D.D.  idoa^ 
N.  Y.  She  I  lion  «5-»  Co.     50  cts.  ;  pap.  as  cts. 

Bride's  Fate  fPHF.).    See  Southworth. 

Bright  Days  of  Hf.rdfjit  and  Meccv.    A/HcM 

Bright  Je\\tils  for  thk  Sunday-Soiool:  A  New, 
tion  of  Sunday-School  Songs,  Edited  by  Rer.  K. 
ry.  Music  iSmo.  N.  Y.  Biginv  &*  MaiM,  50 
pap.  30  cts.  ;  I'ds.  35  cts. 

Brittan,  Harriette  G.  Kardoo,  the  Hindoo  Gii 
pp.  183.     N.  Y.  IV.  B.  Bodge.     $1.00. 

Brown,  Edward.      Life  Lyrics.    8vo,  pp.  iSpb   X 
;/'///.  Wood  ^  Co.     $2.00. 

Browne,  Chas.  F.    Artemus  Ward's  Panocami,  as 
itcd  at  the  K?>'ptian  Hall,  London.     F.dited  by  his 
tors,  T.  W.  Kobcrtscm  and  E.   P.  HingftM.    \ 
illustrations.      lamo,  pp.  197.     N.  V.  G.  W. 
$1.5'^. 

Backlin,  Miss  Sophronia  E.  In  Hospital  asd 
lamo,  pp.  380.     Phila.  y.  E.  Potter  <S*  CV.    H^ 

Bufibm,  E.  Gould.   Sights  and  Sensations  in  Fnae^ 
many,  and  Switzerland  :  or,  Experiences  (rf*  an 
Journalist  in  Kurope.     zamo,  pp.  310.    N.  Y. 
<5*»  Bros.     $1.50. 

Bulflnch,  S.  G.  (D.D.)      Studies  Livthe  Evidcoceof 
tianity,     laiuo,  pp.  viii,  274.      Boston,  Wm.  V. 

§1.50. 

Burnand,  F.   O.     Out  of  Towna.      Pp.  346. 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros.     $1.35. 

Bnshnell,  Horace  (D.D.)  Women's  Sufl&age :  the 
against  Nature.     lamo,  pp.  184.     N.  Y,  Lk.  Scriktr< 
Co.     $1.50. 

BusiNHSS  Mkn    (Thk)   of   Tkxas.      With  List  of 
Offices  and  Newspapers.      Svo.      Galvesnm,  Tea^  ^ 
bert  &*  Co.     ^2.00. 

California.  See  (i)  G.ibb  ;  (2)  Ilittell ;  (3)  YosenufcO* 
Book. 

Carmi.sa  Crucis.    See  Grecnwdl. 

Case  (Thk)  of  Ciba.     With  a  Letter  from  J.  D. 
on  the  Right  of  Recognition.      Svo,  pp.  28.     N.  Y.jI*! 
Nc7vs  Co.    10  cts. 

Chemical  Phh^sophy.    See  Cooke. 

Chki.stiamty  (Evidb.sck  of).    See  Buliinch. 

CL.A.RF..NCR    ANO    H  VLLIK    BoOKS.       lo   Vols.      2490,  Pl>>  ^ 

each.     Phila.  A  m.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.     In  box.    fi-TS. 

Olark,  Ool.  George  Rogers,  Sketch  of  his  CusMg  • 
Illinois  in  1778-' 79.  With  an  Introduction.  By  U* 
Henry  Pirtlc.  of  L^uisWlle.  And  an  Appendix  coBH* 
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Clark,  Mary  L.  Tlie  Birthday  Present  and  other  Storio. 
iSmo,  pp.  174.     Boston,  D,  Lothrop  ^^  C<*.    75  cts. 
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of  "  Heart  Breathin-s."     i6mo.      Phila.  CUjctim,Ktm- 
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Cooke,  J.  P.,  Jr.  First  Principles  of  Chemical  PhfloiOfjy- 
Vol.  II.  i2mo,  pp.  333.  Boston,  Stver,  Frmmcit  *•  C* 
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i^  J.  p.,  Jr.   Same.    Complete  in  one  voL    zzmo,  pp. 

•5-50. 
iKATiONS  (Law  or).    Ser  Abbott. 

B,  P.  (D.D.)  The  Son  of  Man  :  Di«X)urses  on  the 
li^ry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Translated  with  the  sanction  of 
Author,  ismo.  pp.  3x1,  Phila.  Claxton,  Remsen  &* 
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dMfy  W.  S.  The  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Manual. 
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M.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical. 
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A  By  an  Indebted  Creditor.  x2mo,  pp.  446.  Dos- 
\^  Let  &*  Ske/ard.     $1.50. 
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■^  Ahum.  History  of  Civiliration.  Vol.  IV.  8vo,  pp. 
^.   Albany,  y.  Munsell.     ^4.00. 

an*  OF  THK  Canons  for  tiik  Government  of  the 
CrnoMAX,  Episcopal  Oiurcii  in  the  U.  S.,  together 
ilk  die  Constitution.  Rnnscd  Ed.  8vo.  pp.  122. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &»  Co.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Human  (Tiie)  in  tiie  Incarnate  and  Written 
tato:  and  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement  other 
■i  the  Creeds.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
■0^  pp.  aox.     N.   y.     A.  D.  F.  Raudolpk  <&•  Co. 

VKK.    (Essay  on).    5"<'/ Woolsey. 

noa  KENDnx's  Children  and  their  Cousin.  x6mo, 
pi 376.     I^ila.  Am.  S.  S.  Union.     $1.00. 

aunc  Faith.    See  Garbett. 

ier,  Qiaa.  Aliss  Molly.  (A  novel,  in  French.)  8vo, 
^  xfe.     N.  V.     Chas.  LassalU.     60  cts. 

T  Ltnnb.  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  (Adapted  from  Mrs. 
eary  Wood's  no>'el.)  i2mo,  pp.  x.ja.  Boston,  Win. 
',  Spenctr.    Pap.  xs  cts. 

rarda,  E.  Free  Town  Libraries.  Their  Formation, 
anagcnicnt,  and  History  in  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
d  America,  together  witn  brief  Notices  of  Book  Conce- 
rn and  of  the  respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their 
irming  Collections.  8vo.  (London.)  N.  Y.  7* 
'Ay  dr*  Son.     $8.00. 

ImI01I«  E.  The  Manual ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 
laday-Scbool  Work.  x8mo,  pp.  no.  Chic.  Adams, 
*mekmer  &*  Lyons.    75  cts. 

LY  DouGi.A«;s  ;  or,  A  Year  with  the  Camerons.     By  T. 
&    x6mo,  pp.  353.     N.  Y.    A.  D.  F.  Randolph  S» 

K      fx.OO. 

L»*s  Bracelbt.    x6mo.     Boston,  Henry  Hoyt.    75  cts. 
See  (i)  Buffum ;  (s)  Latrobe ;  (3)  Touscy ;  (4)  Ur- 


orcAM  Morals  (Hist.  of).    See  Lecky. 

na  Hall  :  a  Theological  Romance.  8vo,  pp.  186.  N. 
.  Am^  Nrms  Co.    Pap.  75  cts. 

:  (Diseases  of  the).    See  Wells. 

%  Sir  Jamas  (M.D.)  The  Stomach  and  its  Difficol- 
a  Sixth  Ed.  x6mo,  pp.  1x3.  Phila.  7.  B,  Lip- 
«K*tt  A*  Co.    75  cts. 


Fairchilds,  Prof.  J.  H.  Moral  Philosophy  :  or.  The  Science 
of  Obligation.     i2mo.     N.  Y.  Sheldon  6f»  Co.     $1.50. 

Faith.     See  (i)  Garbett.     (2)  Martineau. 

Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Manual.    See  Courtney. 

Father's  Coming  IIo.me.  By  the  Author  of  "  Copsley  An- 
nals." z6mo.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton  &»  Co. 
9i.oo. 

Fenelon's  Conversation's  with  M.  de  Ramsai  on  the  Truth 
of  Religion,  with  his  I^etters  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     From  the  French,  by 
^A.   E.  Silliman.     8\-o,  pp.  71.      N.  Y.  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Five  Acres  too  Much.    .Srr  Roosevelt. 

Flotcher,  Rev.  E.  B.  Theories  of  the  Anniliilation  Doc- 
trine :  also,  Immortality  Demonstrated,  and  the  Annihi- 
lation Doctrine  Provea  Untrue.  z6mo,  pp.  208.  Port- 
land, Bailey  &*  Noyes.     f  1.25. 

Forest  Life  in  Acadie.    See  Hardy. 

Forster,  John.  Walter  Savage  I-indor.  A  Biography. 
X2mo,  pp.  693.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  6r»  Co.      $3.50. 

Forty  Hoi-rs  (The).  Selected  from  Various  Sources, 
32mo,  pp.  96.  Boston,  /'.  Dcnahoe.  Flex,  cloth  15  cts. 
pap.  10  cts. 

Freeman,  N.  L.  Reports  of  Ca<es  at  I-iw  and  in  Chan- 
cery, Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois.  Vol.  XLII.  8vo,  pp.  602.  Chicago,  K.  B. 
Myers.     Shp.     $5.50. 

French  I^anguagb.    See  Kectcls. 

Frenoi  Protestant  (The):  or,  Louis  Michaud.  i8mo, 
pp.  156.     Phib.  Am.  S.  S.  U     sects. 

Frcytag,  Gnstav.  The  Lost  Manuscript.  From  the  Ger- 
man, by  Mrs.  Malcolm.  8vo,  pp.  270.  N.  Y.  D.  Apple- 
ton  «5-»  Co.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Fringe,  C7h.  H.  Die  Behandhmg  d.  Amerikan.  Weine  ; 
die  Krankheitcn  dcrselbcn  u.  deren  Hciluncf.  Kinc  prakt. 
Anleitg.  junge  Weine  in  kiirzcster  Zeit  ohne  Kellcrein- 
richtung  glanzhcll  und  flaschenreif  zu  machcn.  8vo,  pp. 
68.     St.     Iw^uis,  C.  Witter.     Pap.  50  cts. 

From  Darkness  to  Light  ;  or,  A  Christmas  Carol,  and 
what  Came  of  It.  x8mo,  pp.  103.  Boston,  Warren  ^ 
Blakeslee.     60  cts. 

Fnller,  Jane  Jay.  XTncle  John's  Flower-Gatherers.  A 
Companion  for  the  Woods  and  FielJj)*  Illustr.  wijh  9 
Kng.     i6mo.     N.  Y.  M.  W.  Dodd.     5:1.50. 

Fnlton,  A.  R.  The  Free  I.ands  of  lown.  Being  an  ac- 
airate  Description  of  the  Sioux  City  Land  District;  a 
General  View  of  Iiiwa  ;  her  Resoun.es  and  Advantages, 
with  a  Sectional  Map  of  the  Sioux  C'ity  I^and  District  in 
tlie  State  of  Iowa.  Dcs  Moines,  I<»wa,  Mills  &*  Co. 
•jS  cts.     (Separately,  Book,  25  cts.:  M.ip,  50  cts.) 

Gabb,  W.  M.  P.il.T^ontolopry  of  C.ilifomia.  Vol.  II.  (con- 
taining the  Remainder  of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  whole 
of  the  Tertiary  PaLccmtology.)  Illustr.  with  36  litho- 
graphs,   pp.  299.  N.  Y.  B.  Westermann  6?*  Co.    ^^7.50. 

Gaborian,  Emile.  I^  Secret  du  Due.  i2mo,  pp.  608. 
N.  Y.  Libr.  du  .Your.  Monde.     Pap.  Si. 00. 

Garbett,  Edw.  (M.  A.)  The  Dogmatic  Faith,  xamo. 
Boston,  Could  &*  Lincoln.     $2.25. 

Gardner,  Rer.  W.  W.  CTiurch  Communion  as  Practised 
by  the  Baptists  Explained  and  Defended,  xsmo,  pp. 
294.     Cin.  G.  S.  Blanchard  &*  Co.     $1.00. 

Gerry,  E.  T.  Tlie  Mumler  Spirit-Photocrraph  Case.  An 
Argument.  8vo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Baker,  Voorhis  b* 
Co.    Pap.  50  cts, 

Gllman,  Arthur.  John  Gilman  Genealogy.  A  Genealogi- 
cal and  Biographical  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Hon. 
John  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  300.  Al- 
bany, y.  MunselL    $5.00. 

God's  Furnace.  By  One  Tried  in  the  Fire.  i6mo,  pp. 
X65.     N.  Y.  ^.  D.  F.  Randolph  «J-  Co.     75  cts. 

Golden  Pheasant  Library.  Contents  :  Golden  Pheas- 
ant, The  Oueen  of  Italy,  Tlie  Dying  Woodcutter.  The 
Daughter  of  Ignorance.  4  vols.  iCmo.  Baltimore,  Kelly, 
Piet  6r*  Co.     Each  40  cts. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  M.  M.  R  Daisy  and  Other  Stories. 
x8mo,   pp.    66.     Cincin.  R.  W.  Carroll  &»  Co.      50  cts. 

— Mary  Holmes ;  or,  Pride  and  Repentance.  x8mo,  pp.  78. 
Cincin.  E.  W.  Carroll  &»  Co.     50  cts. 

Goodwin,  Rer.  T.  A.  The  Perfect  Man.  i6mo,  n>.  80. 
Western  Meth.  Book  Concern.    75  cts. 
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Gkmnt,  Jaxncs.  First  Love  and  Last  Love,  zfimo,  pp.  4ZS' 
(London)  N.  Y.,  RoutUdge  &»  Sons.     Bds,,  80  cts. 

Greene,  Jr.,  Joseph  H.  Athallah.  A  Novel  xamo.  N. 
y.  G.  ly.  CarUtoH.     $1.75- 

Greenwell,  Dora.  Carmina  Cnicis.  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp. 
X37.     (London.)  Boston,  Roberts  Bros.     $t.5«>« 

Orindoa,  Leopold  Hartley.  Sex  in  Nature  :  An  Essay 
proposing  to  show  that  Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union  arc 
Univerjun  Principles,  Fundamental  alike  m  Physics, 
Physiology,  and  Psychology.  lamo,  pp.  104.  Boston, 
NuhcU  6f*  Noyes.     |  x .  25. 

Habbrmkister  (The).    See  Sclunid. 

Hainec,  Elijah  M.    A.  Treatise  on  Powers  and  Duties^)f 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  Magistrates,  Constables. 
Fifth  Ed.    8vo,  pp.  804.    Chicago,  E.   B.  Myers   6f 
Co.    Shp.     I7-50- 

Kail,  Jaznea.  Legends  of  the  West :  Sketches  Illustra- 
tive of  the  Habits,  Occupation,  Privations,  Adventures, 
and  Sports  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  West  x2mo.  Cine.  R. 
Clarke  b»  Co.     $3.00. 

—The  Romance  of  Western  History ;  or.  Sketches  of  His- 
tory, Life,  and  Manners  in  the  West.  Portrait,  xamo. 
Cine.  R.  Clarke  ^  Co,     $a.oo. 

Hall,  Rer.  J.  (D.D.)  Care  Cast  Upon  the  I^rd.  24mo, 
pp.  70.   N.  Y.  ^.  D.  y.  Randoljih  &»  Co.   Pap.,  ao  cts. 

Hardy,  Oapt.  O.  Forest  Life  in  Acadie.  Sketches  of 
Sport  and  Natural  History  in  the  liower  Province  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  By  the  Author  of  **  Sporting  Ad- 
ventures in  the  New  World."  Illustr.  Svo.  N.  Y.  D. 
AppUtoH  &*  Co.    $3.00. 

Harry  Blake's  Troudlb.  xSmo.  N.  Y.  Am,  Tract 
Soe.    35  cts. 

Hazelton,  Mabel.  Aunt  Mattie  and  Her  Young  Friends. 
x6mo.  pp.  388.  ($5oo/*r/5^6'/<»:y.)  ho%ton,  JJ.  Lotkrop 
&•  Co.    $1.50. 

Hbat  (Trbatisb  on).    See  Box. 

Henry  Hiluard  ;  or.  The  Three  Friends.  z8mo,  pp.  192. 
Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.    65  cts. 

Heowit,  Mary.  Bright  Days  of  Herbert  and  Meggy. 
x6aio,  pp.  357.     Boston,  D.  Lothrop  6/*  Co.    $1.25. 

Sill,  T.  H.  Poems.  x6mo,  pp.  xss.  N.  Y.  Hurd  6* 
Hough  ton .     $  z .  50. 

Klttell,  J.  S.  Resources  of  OUifbrnia.  Revised  Ed. 
with  Appendij^on  Nevada,  White  Pine,  and  the  Pacific 
R.  R.  i2mo,  pp.  500.  N.  Y.  Wm.  y.  WiddUton. 
$x.5o. 

HoLLANiM  (The).    Set  Townsend. 

Homer.  The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  etc.  By  Prof.  James  R.  Boise,  xamo. 
Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  6/*  Co.     $1.75. 

Homer'a  Iliad.  In  English  Rhymed  Verse,  by  Charles 
Merivale.  a  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  280,  300.  (London)  N.  Y. 
Routledge  &*  Sons.     ^8.00. 

Hood,  B.  P.  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lectures 
on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  Illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes —  Hiographicsd,  Historical,  and  Elucidatory — of 
every  order  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  from  the  Great  Preach- 
ers of  all  Ages.     X2mo.    N.  Y.  M.  IK  Dodd.     f  x.75. 

Hoppizi,  J.  M.  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  (Christian 
Ministry.     Svo.     N.  Y.  Sheldon  &*  Co.     93-5o> 

Howard,  Jr.,  W.  N.  New  York  Practice  Reports.  Vol. 
36.  8vo,  pp.  iv.,  64Z.  Albany,  IK  Gould  ^  Son.  Shp. 
94-50. 

Howe,  Henry.  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  :  Contain- 
ing a  Collection  of  the  most  interesting  Facts,  Traditions, 
Biographical  Sketches.  Anecdotes,  etc.,  relating  to  its 
General  and  Local  History.  With  Descriptions  of  its 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  etc.  Illustrated  by  177 
Engravings.^  A  new  impression  on  tinted  paper.  8vo, 
pp.  620.     Cincinnati,  R.  Clark  £f  Co.    I6.00. 

HowiTT*s  Pictures  for  the  Young.  Illustr.  Sm.  410, 
pp.  53.     Boston,  D.  Lothrop  &•  Co.     f  z.50. 

Hugo,  Victor.  L' Homme  qui  Rit  Svo,  pp.  352.  N.  Y. 
D.  AppletoK  <Sr*  Co.    Pap.    #1.25. 

—  Same.  Svo,  pp.  400.  N.  Y.  Chas.  Lassalle,  Pap. 
9x.oo. 

Hall,  Rev.  M.    The  Question  Setded  :  A  Careful  Com- 
parison uf  Biblical  and  Modem  Spiritualism.     X2mo,  pp. 
235.    Boston,  IVm.  Whiter  Co.     %\»v>. 

Hymns  or  the  Cmmcx.    See  Thompson. 


Illinois  (Reports  of  Casbs)  .    See  Fi 

Indians.    See  Whipple. 

Ingelow,  Jean.    Mopsa,  the  Fairy:    A  Sin 

iUustr.  by  the  Brothers  Dalxid.     i6mo,  p^  a 

Roberts  Bros,     f  x.25. 

Iowa  (Free  Lands  of).    See  Fulton. 

Irish  Brigade  (The).    See  Conyngham. 

Jackaon,  Hev.  P.  Curiosities  of  the  P^^, 
Literature  from  the  X4th  Ontury  of  the  Cbrii 
the  Present  Time,  xamo,  pp.  380.  (Lo« 
Virtue  6r»  Vorstou.     $2.50. 

James,  Rev.  Wxn.  The  Marriage  of  die  Kaq 
the  Guilt  of  Unbelief:  Two  Sermoos.  Widit 
rials  of  the  Author's  Life,  xamo,  pp.  X4a.  li 
F.  Randolph  &•  Co.     #1.25. 

Jarvis,  Hon.  Wm.  (Life  of. )    See  Cutts. 

Jeimisoii,  W.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Sm 
of  Michigan.  April  25,  x868,  to  Jan.  ix,  iM 
(Vol.  17  of  the  series.)  Svo,  pp.  608.  D«i 
Throop  ^  Co.    Shp.     $6.50. 

Jeremiah.    See  0)wles.* 

Kansas,  General  Statutes  of.  RcvimI 
Price,  S.  A.  Riggs,  and  McCahoa.  Svo,  || 
Lawrence,  y.  Speer.     Shp.     $10.00. 

Keam,  Peter  and  John  Middeboroagli.  Hi 
Map-Drawing,  adapted  especially  to  Mitciidri 
of  Geographies.  410,  pp.  57.  Phila.  S,  H, 
Co.     Bds.  80  cts. 

Keetela,  Prof:  J.  G.  Oral  Method  in  T  iifcin 
Language.  3  vols.  X2mo.  N.  Y.  Skeldem  ^ 
75  cts. 

Kingtley.  H  Stretton :  A  Novel.  Illustr.  I 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &*  Holt,    f  1.50 :  pap.  50  Gb 

—  Same.  Svo,  pp.  144.  N.  Y.  Harper  ^  I 
40  cts. 

I^DV  Lucy's  Secret  :  or,  The  Gold  ThiaA 
Author  of  "  Nelly  ;  or.  The  Best  Inlmi 
i8mo,  pp.  214.     Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  U.    60 cb 

Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.    See  Hoed 

Landor,  Walter  Savage  (Life  oQ.    See  Fon 

Latrobe,  J.  H  B.  Hints  for  Six  Months  in  Ei 
the  Programme  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  of  F 
Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  the  xyrol,  Swin 
land,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland,  in  di 
x868.     xamo.     PhUa.  y.  B.  Lippincoit  6*  i 

Larcock,  Thomas  (M.D.)  Mind  and  Bfi 
Correlation  of  Consciousness  and  OrgaoiB 
madcally  Investigated  and  Applied  to  Pniloa 
Science,  and  Practice.  Witn  a  Preliminaqi 
Method  and  Illustr.  of  the  Text,  a  vo's.  xss 
425  ;  xvi.  494.     N.  Y.  Z?.  Appleton  4*  C#. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.  History  of  European  1 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols.  Svo,  | 
X.  423.    N.  Y.  D.  AppUtoH  «&•  Co.     96.oa 

Lecturrs  Delivered  in  a  Course  before  the  \ 
tute,  in  Boston,  by  Members  of  the  M 


on  Subjects  relating  to  the  Early  History  c 
setts.     Svo,  pp.  498.    Boston,  Mass.  Hist,  i 

Leland,  Ohas.  G.    Hans  Breitmann*s  Balladi 
in  one  vol.   With  Glossary,    xzmo,  pp.  xx8. 
Peterson  Sr*  Bro.    $2.00  ;  full  gilt  #3.00 ;  hi 

Leonora  Casaloni.    See  TroUope. 

Lewin,  Rev.  R.  D'O.  Orthodoxy  vs.  Refew 
Svo,  pp.  13,     Savannah,  E.  y.  Purse,    Paf 

—  What  is  Judaism?  A  Lecture.  Svo,  pp  13. 
C.  E.  aSullizHxn.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Libraries  (Free  Town).    See  Edwards. 

Library  for  Little  Children,  xo  vols,  af 
64.     Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc,    In  boi^ 

Liddon,  Rev.  H.  P.  (M.A).  Universttr  S 
author  of  H.amptoft  Lectures  on  the  "  Di 
Lord."  AVrc  Ed.  with  three  additional  Sa 
ton,  E.  P.  Dutton  &•  Co.     %x.y>. 

Life  Lyrics.    See  Brown. 

Little  Artist's  Portfouo  (The).  (25  bba 
ing  cards,  and  pencil.)  xdmo,  pp.  50^  '. 
Barnes  S*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

LrTTLB  Meg's  Children.    xSmo*  pp.  aof. 
Claxton.    40  cts. 
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fOOD.     z6ino.    Boston,  H.  Hoyt.    90  cts. 

XiI<Ji)<  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Desupied 
;s  and  High  Scho<ris.  xamo,  pp.  254.  nT  Y. 
Bro*.     $1.50. 

Kirr.    See  Freytajf. 

u  The  Ship  on  Arrival.  Her  Condition  and 
Equipments.  Received  by  the  Officers  of  the 
7ap.  fol.  pp.  78.     Baltimore,  Mur^iy  &*  Co. 

tny  Day  at  School.    z8mo,  pp.  194.    Boston, 
^  Ca.     75  cts. 

See  Btnkerd. 


The  Study  of  Physiolof^  in  Schools. 
Sducation,  VoL  IH.)  24010,  pp.  152.  N.  Y. 
rtnerA^TM  6r»  Co.    30  cts. 

\  (Handbook  of).    See  Keam. 

v  Ncfwby. 

M>.y  J.  O.  Proctor,  and  Sam.   Bnmham. 

ogs  for  Children's  Worship.      Sm.  4to,  pp. 

a»  Lte  b*  She^rd.    Half  bd.  35  cts ;  pap. 


K.  The  New  Affinities  of  Faith.  A  Pica 
tisdan  Union.  lamo,  pp.  38.  Boston,  Wm. 
.    Pap.  20  cts. 

DOrrs.    See  Stockett. 

SoasTY.   See  (i)  Lectures ;  (a)  Proceedmgs. 

B>  Gems  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery,  con- 
's akmg  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  40  liths. 
ellR^^wess.    N.  Y.  Author.  $15.00. 

Kfir  Newbury. 

rarrs.    See  Jennison. 

KVK.    See  Laycock. 

Irish  Melodies.  Ne^v  Ed.  x6mo.  N.  Y. 
&•  Co.     §1.50. 

u  New  Ed.  x6mo.  N.  Y.  Oakley^  Mason 
50. 

UXY.    See  Ingelow. 

somv.    See  Fairchilds. 

MPBAM.    See  Lecky. 

W.  A.  (D.D.)  The  Woman  and  Her  Ac- 
iermon.    24mo,  pp.  36. 


N.  Y.  T.  lyJUtaMer. 


O.  9c  E.  T.  The  Argentine  Republic. 
it  die  River  Plate.  Vol.  I.  Containmg  the 
RepubUc,  its  Colonies,  Railways,  History, 
,  etc.  With  a  full  Description  of  the  City, 
id  Partidos  of  Buenos  Ayres.  8vo,  pp.  565. 
ts  &*  Bro.     $4.00. 

fi.  Le  Roman  du  Oipucin.  CRuvre  post- 
O,  pp.  169.     N.  Y.  Libr.  du  Nom.  Monde. 

\  Elsnor.  a  Novel.  8vo,  pp.  257.  N.  Y. 
BroM.    Pap.  $1.35. 

tXMOniv.     See  Steele. 

Recollections  of  a  Somewhat  Busy  Life. 
tx.    Boston,  Roberts  Bros,     f  2.00. 

•rbtrt.  May  Bell.  i6mo.  ($500  Prize 
ston,  D.  Lotkrep  <Sr»  Co.     $1.50. 

J.  O.  Married.  A  Domestic  Novel.  8vo. 
tr,  Bros.  4*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

>  CoMMissioNsas'  Hand- Book.  8vo,  pp.  40. 
r,  Voorkis  &»  Co.     $1.50.     Pap.  75  cts. 

a.  CbLUCCTiONs).     See  Howe. 

Jgoda  Este.     Uberto.     The  Cid  of  Seville, 
xamo,  pp.  269.     N.  Y.     y.  Miller,     f  1.50. 

See  Bumand. 

IKB  Old  Tkstamknt  History. 
S     Phila.     Luth.  Bd.  of  Pub. 

See  (x)  Bowles  :  (2}  Hittcll. 

W(Iir  Cauformia).    5"rr  Gabb. 

c).    See  Ranch. 

s  JoimNKY.    See  Dall. 

i  CThk)  Album  for  American  and  Foreign 
KO  RJKVSNUK  Stamps.  Oblong  8vo,  pp. 
.  %  W.  Scott  b*  Co.  |x.5a  Bds.  $x.oo. 
r.    See  Goodwin. 

TXY'S  LlFB>W0XK   AND  HoW  Hb  FoUND  It. 


For  Youth. 
90  cts. 


niustr.    By  M.   E.  M.     x6mo.    N.  Y.    M.  IV.  D^dd. 
ti.x5. 

Poultry  KKErBR  fTHE  Practical).    .S"^*  Wright. 

Poor,  H.  V.  Manual  of  the  Raihoads  of  the  U.  S.  fisr 
X869-70.  Showing  their  Mileage.  Stocks,^  Bonds,  Cost, 
Traffic,  Earnings,  Ejooenses,  and  Organizations,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Pro^ss,  Influence,^  etc.,  together 
w^th  an  Appendix  Containmg  a  full  Analysis  of  the  Debts 
of  the  U.  a.  and  of  the  Several  States.  2d  Series.  8vo. 
pp.  xl,  47X.     N.  Y.  H.  V.  Poor.     $5.00. 

Porter,  Rer.  J.  N.  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  aad  the 
Northern  Border  I^nd.  x6mo,  pp.  278.  Phila.  Ant. 
Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.    90  cts. 

Postage  Stamps.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  American 
and  Foreign  Postage  Sumps.   lUustr.  with  num.  engrav. 
of  newly  issued  and  rare  Stamps,      xamo,  pp.  26.  N*  Y. 
y.  }V.  Scott  &»  Co.    Pap.  X5  cts. 

Proceedings    of  the  Mass.   Historical  Soc.   X867 — X869. 

With  3  Portr.    8vo,  pp.  519.     Boston,  Mass.  Nut.  Soc. 

$3-50. 
Pulpit.     (Curiosities.)    See  Jackson. 

Question  Settled.    See  Hall. 

Railroads  of  U.  S.    See  Poor. 

Banch,  J.  M.  (M.D.)  Public  Parks  :  their  effects  upon 
the  Moral,  Physical,  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  In- 
habitants  of  Large  Cities,  with  special  Reference  to  the 
City  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Grigg*  ^  Co. 
Pap.  3S  cts.  and  50  cts. 

Reavia,  L.  W.  A  Change  of  National  Emi>ire  :  or,  Aigu- 
ments  for  the  Remo^  of  the  National  Capital  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  X70. 
St  Louis,  y.  F.  Torrey.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Regular  Service  (The).  By  die  Author  of  "  Copsley  An- 
nals." x6mo.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Button  &•  Co. 
75  cts. 

Rhoads,  Rot.  S.  O.  The  Old  Way  and  only  Method  of 
Salvation.  x2mo.  Phila.  PerkinMne  6*  Higgins.  f  1.00. 

Rocky  Mountain  Scenery.    See  Mathews. 

Rooserelt,  Robert  B.  Five  Acres  Too  Much.  A  Truth- 
ful Elucidation  of  die  Attractions  of  the  Country,  and  a 
Careful  Consideration  of  the  Question  of  Profit  and  Loss 
as  Involved  in  Amateur  Farming,  with  much^  Valuable 
Advice  and  Instruction  to  those  about  Purchasing  Large 
or  Small  Places  in  the  Rural  Districts.  Illustr.  zamo, 
pp.  296.     N.  Y.  Harper  &*  Bros.     %\.y>. 

Rosa  Lindesay  ;  the  IJght  of  Kilmain.  x6mo,  pp.  ao8. 
Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.     90  cts. 

Roscoe,  H.  E.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Six  Lectures  De- 
livered in  x868,  before  the  5>ociety  of  Apothecaries  of 
I^>ncion.  With  Appendices,  Col.  Plates,  and  Illustr.  N. 
Y.  D.  Appieton  6t»  Co.     $9.00. 

SAnB.\TH  Songs  for  Children.    See  Marshall. 

Sauina.    See  Wood. 

Sacristan's  (The)  Household.  A  Story  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold.  Illustr.  By  C.  G.  Bush.  8vo,  pp.  X58.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &*  Bros.    75  cts. 

SamneU,  Edward  A.  I'he  Birds  of  New  England  :  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New 
England,  and  the  adjacent  States  and  Provinces.  Con- 
taining full  and  accurate  Descriptions  of  the  Birds  of  New 
England  and  adjoining  States  and  Provinces,  arranged 
by  the  latest  and  most  approved  Classificatioa  and 
Nomenclature  :  together  with  a  complete  History  of  their 
Habits,  Times  of  Arrival  and  Departure,  their  Distribu- 
tion, Food,  Song,  Time  of  Breedmg,  and  a  careful  and 
accurate  Description  of  their  Nests  and  Eggs.  New 
edition.  With  23  fell-page  plates  of  Birds,  4  full-page 
plates  of  Eegs,  and  Col.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  590. 
Boston,  NicMs  b*  Noyes.     $4.00. 

Schrnid,  Hermann.  The  Habermeistcr.  A  Tale  of  the 
Bavarian  Mountains.  From  the  (*ennan.  x6mo,  pp.  379. 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &•  Holt.     ^x.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  x6mo.  N.  Y. 
Oakley f  Meuon  &*  Co.     9 1 .  50. 

—  Marmion.   x6mo.  N.  Y.  Oakley ^  Mtuon  £/•  Co.   f  z.50. 

Sex  in  Nature.    See  Grindon. 

Segur,  Mgr.  Short  and  Familiar  Answers  to  the  Most 
Common  Objections  Urged  agamst  Religion.  xSmo,  pp. 
X95.     Boston,  P.  DonaAoe.    60  cU.  ;  pap.  25  cts. 

Beymonr,  BCar^  A.  The  Ruthvent  of  Cedar  Grove ;  or, 
die  Whitsuntide  Holidays.  New  Ed.  x6mo,  pp.  3x3. 
Boston,  E.  P.  Duttom  A*  C0.    fx.as. 
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Ship  (The)  on  Arrival.    See  McKce« 

Sixncox,  Gr.  A.  Poems  and  Romances.  i6mo,  pp  s8o. 
(London)  N.  Y.  Rout  ledge  <&•  Soiu.     $1.75. 
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THE  LADY  CINELLA. 


PART  T. 


lAT  was  this  strange  mystery 
ly  men  said,  hung  about  the  Lady 
la,  making  her  as  deadly  as  the 
ight  fragrance  of  the  Sumatran 
ore,  whose  flowers  the  dusk  maid- 
r  that  land  place  near  the  pillows 
MT  lovers  when  they  tire  of  them, 
rould  still  have  them  die  an  easy 
t 

was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
jid  I  could  only  discover  in  her 
Qost  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever 
There  was  to  me,  indeed,  an  ap- 
[g  quality  in  her  beauty,  such  as 
ed  the  judges  when  they  beheld 
reek  woman,  Phryne,  revealed  be- 
hem, — but  it  was  still  a  spell  to 
I,  not  to  poison.  No  I  I  could  not 
le  it  true,  that  loveliness  so  perfect 
be  80  fatally  endowed. 
was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
nd  already  I  felt  that  she  had  be- 
to  fascinate  me  as  the  candle  the 
,— but  there  could  be  no  necessary 
ky  in  that,  at  least  for  the  man 
had  consciousness  of  a  certain 
^  of  will,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
le  too  has  power  to  exercise  recip- 
y  a  fascination  of  his  own. 
9  first  time  I  saw  her  was  in  the 
t  little  church  at  Wormleigh,  on 
icond  Sunday  of  my  sojourn  there. 


The  day  was  as  bright  as  June  could 
make  it,  but  of  all  that  gush  of  sun- 
shine none  was  able  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  little  church,  except  one  long 
sluit  ray,  that  had  coaxed  its  way 
through  some  crack  in  the  stained  glass 
of  the  peculiar  oriel  window  above  the 
rector^s  desk,  and  descended  upon  the 
brow  and  hair  and  bonnet  of  a  young 
lady  in  one  of  the  front  pews,  lighting 
her  up  like  a  saint  with  a  "glory." 
Which  one  of  the  saints  did  that  face 
belong  to,  I  thought ; — ^that  face  with 
its  rare  chiselled  features,  its  ripe,  yet 
firm  enough  mouth,  its  calm,  smooth 
brow,  its  great  glorious  hazel-gray  eyes  ? 
Was  it  Agatha,  or  Ursula,  or  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  ?  But  the  dainty  hat, 
the  neat  muslin  dress,  the  exquisite 
modem  grace  and  refinement  of  the 
whole  toumure,  soon  dispelled  the 
saint-illusio|i ;  and  I  recognized,  bowed 
to,  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  de- 
licious appreciation  of  a  lovely  lady, 
whom  I  might  worship  indeed,  but  in 
her  own  sweet  presence,  instead  of  afar 
ofl^  And  that  lovely  lady,  with  the 
appropriate  halo  above  het  head,  was 
the  Lady  Cinella. 

Society  at  Wormleigh  thought  enough 
of  itself  to  interchange  frequent  visits, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  again  met 
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the  Lady  Cinella.  And  it  was  daring 
tliis  second  meeting — somewhere  at  a 
pic-nic, — that  I  heard  the  first  whisper 
of  that  mysterious  curse  which  trod 
ever  in  her  footsteps,  following  her  like  a 
palpable  shadow  that  fell  nowhere  with- 
out blighting. 

I  had  but  just  got  uxx)n  the  ground, 
and,  at  first  glance,  saw  the  Lady  Cinella 
walking  towards  me.  I  was  noticing 
her  fine,  lithe,  yet  stately  figure,  and 
how  admirably  each  trait  and  every 
feature  seemed  to  contribute  its  clement 
of  excellence  towards  the  make-up  of  a 
perfect  woman, — when  she  passed  me 
close,  and,  returning  my  rather  eager 
and  obstinate  gaze,  for  a  moment  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me;  then — was  gone. 
As  I  looked  after  her  still,  I  heard  a 
young  lady  behind  me  say  : 

"  She  is  trying  the  spell  upon  him 
already  !    Is  it  not  too  bad  I " 

"  I  will  put  him  on  his  guard,''  an- 
swered a  male  voice,  which  I  recognized 
to  be  that  of  my  friend  Falconar,  to 
whom  I  was  paying  my  visit  in  Worm- 
Icigh. 

I  could  see,  from  a  haughty  move- 
ment of  the  Lady  Cinella's  shoulders, 
and  a  slight  but  painful  constriction  of 
the  muscles  of  her  mouth,  that  she  had 
heard  as  well  as  I ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
rcstram  my  indignation  at  such  rude- 
ness towards  so  evident  a  lady. 

But,  this  spell  I  was  to  be  warned 
against — what  could  it  be  ?  Still  gaz- 
ing after  the  Lady  Cinella,  as  she  moved 
with  easy  grace  among  the  company,  I 
felt  sure  it  was  merely  some  fashion  of 
coquetry,  the  natural  fruit  of  beauty  so 
rare  and  charms  so  vivid,  and  which 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  her  sex  were 
disposed  to  magnify  into  something 
formidable  and  portentous.  But,  who 
could  not  feel  the  injustice  of  accusing 
a  woman  because  her  natural  wealth 
was  in  excess;  and  who,  moreover, 
could  be  so  weak,  so  mistrustful  of  sex, 
as  to  fiee  from  one  possessed  of  this 
kind  of  fascination  ? 

So  I  reasoned,  and  thus  fortified  in 
my  mind,  I  procured  speedily  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Lady  Cinella.  I  write 
only  the  truth  when  I  say  she  met  me 


half  way  in  my  desire  to  bo  acqiudntei 
Indeed,  she  gave  me  her  compaDy  ki 
most  flattering  manner,  for  she  va 
much  sought  after ;  and,  ere  the  pn^ 
was  half  over,  I  was  fascinated,  ^am> 
ed,  bewildered.  The  grace  and  ben^ 
of  her  mind  I  found  to  be  equal  to  da 
grace  and  beauty  of  her  peiBon ;  nd 
her  language,  style,  and  current  nd 
tone  of  thought  were  all  marked  by  ^ 
same  affluence  of  refined  cultnie  ef 
which  her  dress,  carriage,  and  fettom 
gave  proof.  Though  neither  fiifota 
nor  coquettish,  she  was  full  of  ipok 
and  gayety,  and  had  a  plentiful  mm 
of  enjoyment  of  the  lively  scenes  aiOMi 
us.  She  danced  as  those  danoe  vki 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  exbiUnfti^ 
power  of  motion,  and  with  a  biidGki 
grace  peculiarly  her  own.  She  min^ 
in  all  the  little  sports  and  meniiMOti 
of  the  occasion ;  ate  with  the  nnfiBd* 
cd  heartiness  of  youth  and  heiMi  it 
exercise;  did  not  refuse,  and,aeeep^ 
ing,  enjoyed  her  glass  or  two  of  niai^ 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  condiclid 
herself  like  a  very  charming  and  ben- 
tiful  woman,  possessed  of  a  qpeD  ii- 
deed,  but  only  the  very  potont  spfSJt  te 
be  looked  for  in  connection  with  aA 
charms  and  such  beauty. 

But  I  have  not  space  to  chronicle  or 
catalogue  all    the  store    of  weilth  I 
found  in  the  Lady  Cinella  doriag  tlie 
delightful  day.   Before  parting,  she  nd 
I  strolled  off  to  the  woods,  to  a  romn- 
tic  spring  which  ebbed  out  from  h^ 
neath  a  mass  of  moss-grown  rockai  8hi 
sat  upon  these,  while  I  brought  her* 
cup  of  cool  water  from  the  spring,  uA 
then  heaped  her  lap  with  the  piet4 
wild  fiowcrs  that  £^w  about  in  {ffol^ 
sion.     As    she  rapidly  and   tasteftittf 
wove  these  last  into  a  garland,  talkili|( 
the  while  of  botany,  and  moeses,  and  I 
know  not  what,  as  only  the  cultirateA 
lady  of  society  can  talk,  I  asked  bfT  tO 
give  me  one  of  the  flowers,  to  keep  iH 
remembrance  of  one  of  the  most  pleat^ 
ant  days  of  my  life.    She  rolled  OTCf 
the  blossoms  in  her  lap  for  a  momcDt, 
seeming    doubtful    what    selection    to 
make,  but  at  last  plucked  a  spng  of  a 
very  delicate  little  flower,  a  four-point- 
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pale    purple    at    heart,   and 
f    towards    the  ends  of  the 

"  said  she,  "  I  will  give  you  a 
*  Quaker  Lady ; ' "  and  as  she 
t  to  me,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
L  them  full  upon  mine  for  a 
ment — a  strange,  piercing  look 
•gation,  which  I  could  not  at 
►ret,  but  which,  nevertheless 
i  mysterious  and  by  no  means 
thrill.  I  cannot  describe  the 
ST  than  that  it  was  covert,  and 
an  unaccountable  sense  of 
[  cannot  describe  the  feeling  it 
iherwise  than  that  it  was  a 
of  eerincss,  -so  to  speak — the 
one  has  when  an  unknown 
thing  brushes  lightly  by  him 
!k. 

me  the  flower  again,^'  she 
I,  when  I  handed  it  to  her, 
faed  upon  it,  quickly  passed 
hand  over  it,  with  a  caressing 
otion,  and  returned  it  to  me. 
she  said,  "now,  it  will  not 
Boon ;  now,  it  will  not  be  for- 
And,  with  these  words,  she 
herself  with  the  garland  of 
'crs,  and  rose,  to  hint  that  it 
i   to    return    to    the    pic-nic 

lower  would  not  have  been 
anyhow,"  I  said;  "  but,  what 
charm  to  keep  it  fresh  ? " 
harm  ! "  she  repeated  slyly ; 
int  you  know  that  I  have  cat- 
's apples  ?  Didn't  you  know 
a  sorceress?  Nay,  do  not  start, 
read  thoughts,  too,  and  if,  per- 
t,  your  mind  said  *  Aroint  thee, 
I  should  be  sure  to  hear  it. 
t  believe  me?  Do  you  sup- 
l  not  notice  your  skeptical  in- 
this  morning,  when  Betty 
9'alconar  of  my  '  spell  ? '  Why, 
I  would  have  induced  me  to 
ach  attention  to-day,  unless  it 
itnde  ?    Pray  do  not  be  vain 


n 


me  I "  I  cried ;  and  laughing, 
the  company. 

lome  with  Falconar  that  even- 
in  a  taciturn  mood,  and  we 


spoke  but  little  of  the  day's  events.  1 
retired  to  my  room,  and  went  to  the 
window,  into  which  the  calm  radiance 
of  a  full-orbed  moon  streamed  so 
brightly,  that  I  did  not  need  other  light. 
I  filled  a  glass  with  water,  placed  in  it 
the  little  wild  flower  that  the  Lady 
Cinella  had  given  me,  and  putting  it  in 
the  window-sill,  sat  down  in  a  comfortor 
ble  chair  near  by,  to  muse.  It  was  a 
perfect  night  The  distant  hills  and 
valleys,  the  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
were  all  rejoicing  in  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  moonlight.  There  was  scarcely 
a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  a  dog  or  two 
baying  afar  off,  the  trickling  tinkle  of 
sheep-bells  in  a  pasture  beyond  the 
woods,  and,  in  a  tree  by  the  house,  that 
exquisite  subdued  music  a  bird  makes, 
when  it  sings  in  its  sleep.  Some  roses 
and  honeysuckles  that  clomb  almost 
up  to  the  window,  were  filling  the  air 
with  the  mellowest  mingled  fragrance, 
that  softened  my  spirit  like  incense.  I 
fancied  other  perfumes  blended  with  it, 
each  lending  an  additional  charm, — how 
could  I  help  but  fit  my  own  mood  to 
the  tender  night,  melting  my  soul  into 
the  essence  of  kindred  dreams  I  The 
little  flower  at  my  elbow  seemed  to  help 
to  charm  my  dissolving  fancies,  and 
called  me  soft  lulling  names,  and  sang 
me  songs  wherein  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale  blent  with  the  voice  of  the 
hermit-thrush  in  a  sort  of  requiem  and 
lullaby  to  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  its 
fevers  and  regrets,  and  all  the  sorrows 
that  can  weigh  on  souls,  forever  and 
forever ! 

Then,  out  of  the  spirit  of  those  odors 
and  those  songs,  there  leaped  a  raptui- 
ous  pang,  which  yet  was  not  an  aching, 
but  a  joy,  not  keen,  but  full  and  round- 
ed ;  and  I  saw  pass  before  me,  as  one 
sees  the  form  of  his  beloved  in  a 
bre^zeless  lake,  the  image  of  the  Lady 
Cinella.  And  I  heard  her  voice  calling 
to  me  in  tones  that  gave  me  exquisite 
joy — ^tones  that  waked  within  my  heart 
dim  mysterious  echoes,  remembrances : 

*'  A  lovo-Bong  I  had  somowhero  road, 
An  ocbo  from  a  measured  strain — ** 

And  she  and  I  seemed  to  wander  away 
far  back    into   the   long-ago — always 
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Bhe  and  I— the  Lady  Cinella  and  I — 
ages,  ages  back,  into  divine  mornings 
when  she  and  I  dwelt  together,  pluck- 
ing golden  fruit  from  celestial  orchards 
as  we  wandered  along  hand  in  hand, 
and  always  an  angel-music  sung  around 
U8 1  Away — away — far  back — she  and 
I — hand  in  hand — she  and  I — ^until  the 
ambrosial  orchards  melted  out  of  sight, 
and  the  divine  mornings  waxed  dim 
and  gray,  and  wo  were  fluttering — she 
and  I — fluttering  on — 

A  quick  step  behind  me— a  sudden 
light — a  sharp  voice— and  I  felt  Fal- 
conar's  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  came  to  see — "  he  began ;  then, 
perceiving  my  condition  of  semi-trance, 
he  exclaimed :  *•  The  devil  1  what — al- 
ready I  I  did  not  dream  it  I — ^Let  me 
see — ni  soon  set  you  right — what  is 
it  ?  "  cried  he,  quickly  glancing  around. 
"Ah!  I  have  itl"  he  added,  tri- 
umphantly, seizing  the  tumbler  in 
which  I  had  placed  the  Lady  Cinclla^s 
little  flower.  "Til  set  you  right  in  a 
moment,  old  fellow."  And  without 
more  ado,  he  tossed  tumbler,  flower  and 
all,  out  of  the  open  window. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  cried 
I,  fiercely  springing  up,  as  I  heard  the 
tumbler  crash  upon  the  walk  below. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  excited.  I 
did  it  for  your  benefit,  and  if  you'll  sit 
down  and  smoke  a  cigar,  I'll  Uy  to  tell 
you  why,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
deuced  hard  to  beat  such  nonsense  into 
your  head,  for  the  fact  that  it  is." 

"  But — ^my  flower — ^" 

"  I  know.  I  threw  it  out  the  win- 
dow. Cinella  gave  it  to  you.  Didn't 
she  ? " 

"  She  did— and  therefore — " 

"  Therefore,  I  flung  it  away  I  Exact- 
ly so.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  quick  of 
apprehension,  Kay,  for  I'll  swear  I  never 
saw  the  spell  working  so  briskly  as  it 
was  when  I  came  in  here  on  my  way  to 
bed — ^luckily  for  you !  " 

"  Spell  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  and  Til  tell*  you.  There 
— ^you  won't  find  many  a  better  cigar 
than  that,  and  it  isn't  smuggled,  neither. ' 

**  It  is  good — ^vcry.  But — about  tlie 
Lady  Cinella  ? " 


"  Exactly.  About  the  Lady 
That's  the  mischief  of  it,  and 
hanged  if  I  know  how  to  tell  yo 
two  nineteenth-century  men,  w 
education,  our  hard  facts,  oar  i 
our  material  evidences,  and  ti 
how  in  the  deuce  is  one  of  us  to 
other  a  nursery-tale  and  oock-i 
story  of  a  fairy  godmother  Uh 
witched  maiden  ?  Uow  is  the  i 
to  convince  the  hearer  that  he  '. 
believes  it,  in  the  first  place ! " 

'*  That  would  be  the  hardest 
it,"  sneered  L 

"  Of  course.  There  it  is,  3 
Kay ;  what  does  Keats  say  ? 

*  Do  not  aU  cbarmt  if 
At  the  more  touch  of  coldphiloeopig 
Thore  was  an  awtal  rainbow  onoe  to 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texfeare,  ihti 
In  the  duU  catalogue  of  comnum  tti 

"  I  know — I  know — ^but  what 
this  to  do  with  the  Lady  Cini 
Heaven's  sake  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  let  ijie  finish  1 
tation,  Kay,  where  it  speaks  of 
solving  influences  of  this  same 
phy,  and  gives,  for  example : 

*  OA  it  ere  while  made 

The  tendcr-pcrsoned  Lamia  molt  into  a  1 

Now  the  tender-personed  Lad^ 
is  a  Lamia." 

I  lauglied,  more  at  his  cai 
than  at  the  word,  for,  of  course 
it  metaphorically. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  positivi 
mia,  but — it's  lucky  for  her  A 
live  at  Salem  a  short  while  sliu 
believe  in  witches,  Kay,  belike 

"  Oh  yes — ^Lancashire  witche 

«  And  speUs  ?  " 

"  Of  weather  ? — yes,  Tve  seei 

^'  And  charms,  and  sorceries, 
witchings,  and  d — d  midnigli 
generally,  to  scare  children 
with  ?  You  believe  in  sucl 
don't  you,  Kay  ?  Yes  1  just 
much  as  I  do— just  about  as  i 
as  we  believe  the  moon  is  mac 
Stilton  cheese.  But,  neverthelc 
said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  an 
ing  with  impressive  solemnity 
UielesSy  I  believe  in  the  Lady  Ch 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean,  Falcoi 
lieve  in  her,  how  ? " 

*^  Believe  that  she  is  a  witd 
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3— ghoule— or  something  of 
,  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
re  that  she  has  fascinations 
rpower  the  will,  and  charms* 
tiie  body.  Believe,  in  short, 
le  negroes  say,  she  can  put 
pon  people  and  things,  visit 
L  the  '  evil  eye,'  make  them 
er,  die !  Believe  it,  because  I 
ast  as  I  dojiH  believe  in  witch- 
use  I  dorCt  know  it." 
ny  dear  fellow,  you  cannot 


n 


Kay  I  I  donH  expect  you  to 
;,  but  I  will  expect  you  to  be- 
'  own  eyes,  by-and-by.  Now, 
'.  you  these  things,  to  forewarn 
tat  you  can  see  yourself  after- 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you 
n't  Mind,  I  don't  say  this 
oes  these  things  wilfully,  I 
she  does  them  consciously.  I 
p  say  that  is  her  fault  which, 
aay  only  be  her  misfortune — 
calamity,  I  should  say.  She 
dl  I  know,  be  like  that  Suc- 
(alzac's  filthy  *  Contea  Drola- 
0  never  loved  anyone — and  she 
iromiscuous  in  her  affections, 
remember — but  that  person 
}ly  took  sick  and  died.  It 
J  Succuba^s  fault,  to  be  sure ; 
he  people  died,  and  the  con- 
was  that  the  authorities  of 
unsophisticated  advocates  of 
2st-happines3  i3rinciple,  hurnt 
laccuba.  Now,  of  course,  I 
in  for  burning  the  Lady  Ci- 


i» 


could  no  longer  restrain  my 

'ell,"  said  Fulconar,  good-hu- 
"you  haven't  seen  quite  as 
I  have,  Kay.  But  all  this  is, 
only  by  the  way  of  illustra- 
lat  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  a 
alf  gossipy,  half-kitchcn-bom 
concerning  the  Lady  Cinella's 
ts,  and  which  is  resorted  to 
T  this  strange  power  in    the 

^jady  Cinella's  mother,"  said 
sucking  at  his  cigar,  "  was  an 
)man  of  very  great  beauty,  the 


daughter  of  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
British  line  regiments.  She  had  accom- 
panied her  father  to  India  at  an  early 
age,  about  twelve,  I  believe,  and  was 
thrown  very  young  into  the  exceeding- 
ly mixed  military  and  civic  society  of 
Calcutta.  Her  mother  had  been  a  spoil- 
ed English  beauty,  and  her  father  barely 
was  able  to  retain  his  commission,  so 
much  of  a  sot  was  he.  So  long  as  his 
purse  was  supplied  for  his  card-table 
and  his  brandy  pawnee,  he  cared  little 
what  might  become  of  his  daughter. 
Among  others  to  whom  Ruppley — ^the 
officer— became  indebted,  was  a  tall  and 
dignified  Affghan^  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  reputed  in  that 
country  to  possess  also  great  magical 
power.  He  began  to  visit  Ruppley's 
house,  and  by-and-by  it  was  reported 
that  Ruppley  had  sold  his  daughter  to 
the  Affghan  for  a  great  sum.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  the  man  loved  her  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  Asiatic  blood,  and 
presently  it  was  published  that  the  two 
were  going  to  be  married.  In  fact,  the 
day  was  set,  and  the  Affghan  made  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  prepa^-ations 
to  receive  his  bride.  But,  on  the  very 
night  before  the  wedding.  Miss  Rup- 
pley fled  with  a  young  Ensign,  to  whom 
she  was  privately  united.  When  the 
Affghan  discovered  how  he  had  been 
treated,  it  is  said  his  rage  was  fearful  to 
witness.  He  raised  his  hand  in  solemn 
imprecation :  *  May  my  curse  dwell 
upon  this  house,'  he  said,  and  disap- 
peared. The  curse  did  dwell.  In  less 
than  six  months,  Ruppley  had  broken  his 
neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  his  wife 
had  drunken  herself  into  a  mad-house 
from  his  dram-bottle.  Meantime,  the 
young  couple  had  gone  off  to  the  hilli?, 
living  there  in  quiet.  One  day,  when 
the  Ensign  was  off  hunting  somewhere, 
and  his  wife,  now  very  near  her  confine- 
ment, was  sitting  singing  on  the  veran- 
dah of  their  bungalow,  a  tall  shadow 
fell  athwart  her  lap,  and  when  she  look- 
ed up,  she  beheld  the  injured  Affghan 
standing  before  her.  She  started  up, 
with  a  cry  of  terror,  but  he  seized  her 
by  the  wrist : 
"  *  I  loved  yon,  and  you  deceived  me. 
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Men  do  not  injure  me  twice.  Listen ! 
I  will  sing  you  a  lullaby  for  the  child 
unborn.'  And,  in  shrill,  unearthly 
tones,  he  shrieked  out  a  verse  which  is 
roughly  paraphrased  in  these  lines : 

*  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I  * 

At  the  end  of  the  singing,  he  flung 
her  from  him,  and  disappeared.  She 
fell,  shrieking,  in  strong  convulsions, 
and  when  the  Ensign  returned)  his  child 
was  already  bom. 

"  That  child  was  the  Lady  Cinella  !  " 

Involuntarily  I  started,  to  hear  of 
such  a  dark  and  ominous  beginning  to 
the  life  of  one  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
Falconar  proceeded : 

**  The  body  of  the  Affghan  was  found 
a  few  days  afterwards,  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  down  which 
he  had  cast  himself.  Having  wrought 
his  fearfiil  spell,  he  had  no  further  de- 
sire to  live.  The  Ensign's  wife  survived 
the  terrible  shock  that  had  been  given 
her,  but  never  quite  recovered.  Her 
mind  was  shattered,  her  body  weaken- 
ed, and  she  also  died  when  Cinella  was 
about  five  years  old.  Then,  the  Ensign 
resigned  his  commission,  returned  to 
England,  and  put  his  daughter  in 
charge  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cherbury,  the 
estimable  lady  with  whom  she  still 
lives.  After  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  a  year  or  so,  Mrs.  Cherbury  immi- 
grated to  this  country,  and,  being  a 
person  of  refinement  and  wealth,  estab- 
lished herself  as  you  have  seen,  bring* 
ing  up  her  niece  to  be  the  accomplished 
lady  you  know.  Mrs.  Cherbury  has 
formally  adopted  Cinella,  has  made  her 
take  her  name,  and  will  bestow  all  her 
fortune  upon  her  when  she  dies.  And 
— ^I'U  light  another  cigar — won't  you 
have  one  ? " 

**  But  the  spell— the  spell ! "  said  I, 
impatiently ;  ^*  I  don't  see  the  working 
of  any  spell  in  all  this." 

"I  am  coming  to  that,  Kay,"  said 
Falconar,  quietly.  "  As  I  told  you,  all 
this  account  of  the  young  lady's  *  fore- 
bears,' as  our  people  phrase  it,  is  mere 
servants'   hall    gossip    and   tradition. 


brought  from  England  and 
ayahs,  nurses,  and  other  domo 
kept  alive  and  slowly  diasemi 
this  country  through  similar 
All  this  would  go  for  noth; 
thinking  folks,  but  that  it  1 
and  corroborates  our  own  eaq 
Of  course,  like  all  such  stoi 
warped,  perverted,  exaggerate 
tell  it  to  you  exactly  as  it  is 
leave  you  to  sift  out  for  yoi 
truth  from  the  fiction.  There  i 
and  more  frightful  portion  of 
dition,  in  which  the  fipell  difa 
be  at  work.  In  point  of  fact 
of  gloom  appears  to  have  e 
child  from  her  very  birth,  whe 
of  the  fact  of  the  curse,  or  of  i 
cannot,  of  course,  be  dctennii 
was  like  those  ill-omened  sli^ 
in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  W) 
dark,'  aboard  which  sailors  so 
go.  Death,  disease,  and  madn 
ed  continually  in  her  train.  It 
said  that  the  Affghan,  when  ! 
her  mother's  wrist  to  curse 
himself  in  rapport  with  thi 
child,  and  so  procured  his  Of 
It  was  whispered  that,  of  i 
native  nurses  of  the  child  ch 
first  six  years,  one  was  smit ' 
rosy,  one  '^cnt  mad,  (Old  the  ' 
bitten  to  death  by  a  Cobra  di 
Her  mother  pined  awhile  in  ii 
and  then  died.  Her  father  di< 
vive  long.  The  ship  that  broc 
to  England,  brought  the  cho 
in  its  most  desolating  form. 
I  repeat,  is  simple  cooks'-mai 
of  coincidence,  and  goes  for 
naught.  But,  at  the  same 
shows  at  how  early  a  period  ti 
woman  began  to  be  observf 
with  reference  to  peculiar  cina 
in  her  fortunes — how  soon  it 
be  suspected  that  a  certain  fa 
tended  upon  her  footsteps, 
other  legends  in  connection  y 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  sm 
fiowers  have  been  seen  to  wit 
she  looked  at  them,  that  chi 
wont  to  shrink  away  and  t 
when  she  approaches  them,  A< 
''  Grant  aU  that !  admit  all 
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saj  for  what  such  talk  is  worth," 
mpatiently,  *^  and  let  us  come  to 
al — ^let  us  come  to  what  you 
I  and  know — that's  the  point  I " 
t>iiBideration,  no/'  he  replied  ; 
no  desire  that  you  should  class 
experiences  with  those  of  the 
lamsels,  as  you  will  be  sure  to 
tell  you  just  what  I  have  seen 
rd.  You  will  meet  the  Lady 
f(ain,  and  if  you  do,  take  my 
it,  you  will  be  able  to  see  and 
yourself." 

how  does  this  unconscionable 
3  develop  its  operations  ?  Sure- 
)ple  drop  down  ad  libitum^  and 
disease  around  any  person,  it 
stom  of  this  enlightened  age  to 
wison,  malpractice,  or  the  like, 
land  a  judicial  investigation.  * 
Lady  Cinclla's  conduct  been 
i  into  by  the  Grand  Jury? 
never  been  required  to  give 
her  good  behavior  ?  Has  she 
ought  suit  against  any  of  her 
ken  neighbors  for  slander  ?  I 
(uppose  a  charge  of  witchcraft 
1  itself  be  a  ground  of  action 
,  but  it  certainly  is  actionable 
at  her  witchcraft  is  of  murder- 
ensities." 

e  of  his  serious  mood,  Falconar 
pelled  to  laugh  heartily, 
'practical  way  of  putting  the 
f,"  said  he,  "  certainly  justifies 
fusing  you  my  personal  testi- 
Bow  do  I  know  but  you  might 
rself  as  counsel  for  the  defence, 
m  me  to  the  Qraud  Inquest  as 
le  witnesses  ? " 

what  I  want  to  be  informed  of 
aturo  of  this  charm    or  spell 
lich  the  Lady  Cinella  is  sup- 
►  be  endowed.     How  does  it 
"What  are  the  signs  by  which 
is  to  be  detected  ? " 
,  you  yourself  had  an  instance 
night,"  replied  Falconar,  "  of 
\  in  which  it  works." 
•  do  you  mean  ? " 
e  you  not  in  a  somnambulistic 
icn  I  came    into    the   room  ? 
a  not  in  perfect  rapport  at  the 
h  Cinella  ? " 


I  confessed  to  him  that  my  half- 
dream,  half  revery  was  associated  with 
the  Lady  Cinella,  as  was  very  natural, 
after  having  spent  the  day  in  such 
pleasant  company. 

"  Didn't  she  bewitch  that  f  ower,  be- 
fore she  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Remembering  the  singular  action  that 
liad  preceded  the  present  of  the  flower, 
I  was  silent. 

"And  I  will  wager,"  persisted  Fal- 
conar, "  that,  before  she  gave  you  the 
flower,  she  pierced  you  through  with 
one  of  her  looks — ^the  Afighan  dagger, 
as  it  is  called  hereabouts  ?  eh  ?  Tou 
see  I  am  familiar  with  the  whole  modus 
operandi,  Eay.  I  will  be  able  to  take 
out  my  diploma  after  awhile — D.D. : 
DidbolUmi  Doctus^ 

Agtun  I  was  silent. 

**  You  want  to  know  exactly  what  I 
think  about  this  Lady  Cinella,"  added 
Falconar.    "I  will  tell  you.     I  don't 
believe    any    of    these    cock-ands'*^^^ 
stories,  of  course,  nor  do  I  rt^^^®  ^®f 
credit  fbr  being  the  whojr-^sale  death- 
dealer  that  report  mnV^T^^^'   ^«*  I  do 
beUeve  thaii -j?'  "  ^"^^^^^  ^^  her  own 
person,  J^f^^^r  constantly  or  only  at 

intermit  cT^'^nP'"''^?'  ^^"^^""^  °^  ^«' 
own  freiruw  ""!  T^""  unconsciously,  I 
am  not  f  >^^®  ^.*^^^  ^^^^  ^°*  ^  ^^^  that 
she  doeatV  ^'^'''!?'^  *  °^^"^  P^^c*^*  degree 
of  that  te?®®^^'"  mesmeric,  magnetic,  or 
whateve^^y'''':°'^y■^"■^^  ^^^»  t^^an  any 
other  pe.t^'' J  ^''^''  '^^-  ^he  common 
people  htff?^''"^  graphically  describe 
the    tera-  ^^^'   ^^^°    *^cy   sav, 

*  There'»  I "°  ^®^^"g  »*  t^e  Lady  Cinella 
when  h  *^  ^"^^*^  ^®^  (meaning  the 
AJFghan,lJ  J"'^«")  ^^^^  ^cr.'    I  have 

seen  the  Cn  ^T'^^  ""^^  ^°'^  ^^^ 
like  a  ^J""^^  *^^»  before  the  gale, 
when,  to;.  ^}  fPPcarance,  she  was  not 
aware  of.  *^^5  P^^°<^-  ^  ^^  con- 
vinccd  thC  ^^°  *  ^®*^  "^^  ^  cflen 
broucht  u^dcrthis  mysterious  influence 
of  hers,  a  cjf  ^®^"^^«  c^cct  is  produced. 
I  believe  tf  ^*'  ^^®°  ®^®  exercises  this 
power  of  h<"  '°  ^"  ^^  ^^«^c  upon  cer- 
tain peculiL  y  ^°^^ti^c  natures-and 
she  has  do^  Bo-it  withers  them  up  as 
the  flowere  ^'"^  ^^.^^If'f  ^P  "'^^cr  the 
breath  of  juPP^ccmi's  daughter  in  the 


\ 
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tale.  I  will  not,  cannot,  dare  not  say 
that  the  Lady  Cinella  wields  this  dread 
power  of  hers  wilfully,  or  even  con- 
sciously, for  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  accom- 
plished and  beautiful;  bul^  assuredly, 
it  18  so,  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
it  has  been  wielded  with  terrible,  nay, 
fatal  effect ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  she 
did  not  possess  it,  or,  at  least,  could 
control  it  better.  I  tell  you  all  these 
things,  Kay,  not  to  prejudice  you 
against  the  lady,  but  simply  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  for  I  know  you  will  cul- 
tivate her  acquaintance.  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  very  formidable  conse- 
quences in  your  case,  for  you  are  a 
strong  man,  with  a  pig-headed  obsti- 
nacy of  will ;  still,  your  experience  to- 
night proves  you  to  be  susceptible,  and 
therefore  I  say,  take  care  of  the  Lady 


Cinella.  And  now,  good-night, 
chickens  are  beginning  to  crow,  a 

And  my  friend  took  up  his  la 
left  me  to  my  reflections. 

That  these  reflections  were  i 
nice  ones,  the  reader  may  infer  f 
fact  that  I  was  half  inclined  to 
my  fancy  of  a  weakness  towa 
Lady  Cinella. 

And  I  did  not  like  the  idea  a 
in  love  with  a  witch— no,  not  e\ 
she  been  the  witch  of  Atlas  hen 

Thought  I,  as  I  went  to  bed, 
Lave  a  chance  to  sift  this  wi 
business  pretty  soon. 

For  she  is  going  to  take  a  ri< 
me  to-morrow. 

I  wonder  will  she  ride  upon  a 
stick  ? 

And  I  went  to  sleep,  and  drea 
Mother  Shipton  I 


PART 
Falco^s,,^ 
the  Lady  CiAi^  mounted  me  well,  and 
spirited,  handsiftii^'fe  was  a  very 
pedestal  to  her  statu88^l^|y^fi^i"g 
beauty.  She  rode  admirably--'r^  *^^ 
queen,"  as  every  one  said ;  she  w  ^^^  * 
of  life  and  spirits,  and  the  nf^  {"^^ 
was  one  of  those  dewy  pearls  cP^^^'^S 
mer  time  that  give  such  a  seK  sum- 
health  and  vigor  to  the  soul  andF^  ®^ 
But  I  was  not  myself,— dull,  moJ  ^*°^6. 
that  Falconar  had  told  me  th&^Ji  ^^^ 
before  kept  repeating  itself  )  uight 
mind,  until  I  found  myself  gff^  ^7 
askant  at  the  fair  image  by  mi^^^^^S 
and  involuntarily  coming  to  loav  ^^*^» 
in  spite  of  all  her  beauty.  SheP®  ^^^ 
on  with  a  life  to  which  I  could  I  talked 
spond,  galloping  with  a  free  iJ^^*  ^^ 
sometimes  getting  as  far  ahea(j"^>  ^^^ 
upon  the  road  as  she  kept  bew  ^^  ^^ 
in  talk.  I  was  angry  with  mJ^^^  °*® 
suffering  these  morbid  imagip^^^^  ^^^ 
overcome  me  so ;  but,  I  couldp^^ff^  ^ 
it,  make  what  effort  I  would./ ^^t  help 
checking  her  horse  down  inti  ^^  ^^*» 
Cinella  drew  up  close  alongsP  *  walk, 
and  turning,  fixed  a  long,  kel^®  p^  ^^» 
ing  gaze  upon  my  face.  r^  inquir- 

"  Y/Tiat  is  the  matter  w 

1th    you?" 


II. 

said  she,  abruptly.  "  You  are 
same  person  I  found  so  entertain 
terdav." 

"I  feel  unaccountably  duU, 
swered;  "I  have  a  beadacl 
must  excuse  me." 

"  A  headache  I  in  this  fresh  i 
aur  1    How.  is  that  ? '» 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  said,  **  u 
I  suddenly  added,  willing  to  t 
*^  unless  the  flower  you  gave  m 
day  could  have  caused  it.  I  sit 
it  in  my  room,  and  flowers  an 
produce  very  unwholesome 
sometimes." 

"  Fie  I  your  suspicions  are 
upon  my  modest  little  *  Quaker  J 
said  she,  with  an  entirely  unen 
ed  air — "  something  you  have  e 
drank — or  your  cigar,  is  at  fao 
man-like,  you  pick  upon  the  inr 
thing  of  any  to  blame.  But, 
only  a  headache,  with  no  dreai 
ache  lying  perdu  behind  it,  '. 
venomed  toad,  continually  to  d 
poison  into  its  wells, — whv,  I  < 
it    Shall  I?" 

"  Most  willingly,"  I  replied. 

Without  any  dir^play  of  i 
consciousness,  she  drew  the  gl< 
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hand,  reached  over,  beckoned 
apd,  as  I  bowed,  placed  the 
1  thrice  gently  upon  my  fore- 

"  said  she ;  "  now  it  will  go. 
lop  80  fast  it  will  not  catch 
)u  again." 

Dg,  she  drew  on  her  glove, 
up  her  reins,  touched  her 
the  whip,  and  cantered  away 
that,  as  I  kept  by  her  side,  I 
Bwy  breeze  smite  coolly  and 
y  where  her  hand  had  so 
ted,  and,  ere  we  had  ridden 
red  yards,  not  only  was  the 
g  sense  completely  departed, 

«  My  soul 

I  itself  oat,  a  long-cramped  scroll 
]g  and  flattering  iu  tho  wind ; " 

lace  of  the  apathy  and  dis- 
hich  had  until  then  possessed 
a  strange  exhilaration  and 
f  spirit,  a  sort  of  joyous  new- 
3h  put  me  in  perfect  rapport 
fresh  pleasant  air,  and  with 
kful  coF»pani()n. 
1 1 "  she  cried,  waving  her 
ve  rode,  "  you  are  cured  al- 
he  touch  works  like  a  charm, 
not  call  me  a  witch  for  noth- 

indecd  healed,"  said  I,  "  in 
in  frame,  and  I  should  like 
low  you  arc  able  to  weave  so 
3harm.  Do  wonder-workers 
.  the  secret  of  their  spells  ?  " 
"  she  replied ;  "  unless,  like 
ley  yield  to  the  power  of  a 
ter  than  their  own.  And 
added,  with  a  sudden  ear- 
ad  vehemence  really  startling 
at,  I  shall  never,  never  do  !  " 
nil  you  be  able  to  resist  it," 
[,  "  seeing  the  charm  is  more 
in  your  own  ?  You  will  be 
Bnii  in  the  Arabian  tales,  who 
3  of  the  master  of  the  lamp, 
er  he  might  be." 
1 "  she  cried,  in  a  choking 
startled  me — ^hush  !  what  you 
ture  I "  and,  lashing  her  horse 
jhe  darted  away.  When  I 
by  her  side,  she  began  to  talk 
out  the  sceneiy,  about  rocks. 


flowers,  etc.,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
by  her  manner  that  the  topic  upon 
which  we  had  started  was  a  painful 
one,  and  must  be  discussed  no  more. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to  my- 
self how  this  sudden  change  in  my  feel- 
ings, from  extreme  depression  to  free- 
dom and  joy,  had  been  brought  about, 
nor  indeed  did  I  satisfy  myself  whether 
it  was  the  Lady  Cinella's  work,  or  the 
mere  simple  operation  of  my  own  imag- 
ination and  the  fresh  wholesome  air.  It 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of 
obscure  phenomena,  that  might  not  bo 
phenomena  at  all,  while  in  the  company 
of  this  delightful  and  brilliant  woman, 
whose  talk  was  a  continual  intellectual 
stimulus,  while  her  mere  presence,  her 
bright  and  exalted  loveliness,  was  in  it- 
self a  charm  so  soothing  and  so  satisfy- 
ing, that  one  must  have  been  very  exi- 
gent indeed  to  inquire  farther.  It  is 
simple  human  nature,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  consider  beauty  as  "  its  own  excuse 
for  being,"  but  to  look  upon  all  its  sur- 
roundings, however  abnormal  they  may 
be,  as  necessary  conditions  to  its  exist- 
ence. Cleopatra^s  dark  sultry  eyes  and 
glance  of  fire  could  not  bo  without 
Cleopatra's  tropic  soul  and  her  Nile- 
flood  of  voluptuous  excess.  So,  at  least, 
we  fancy. 

As  we  rode  homewards  cheerily,  and 
talking  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
old  acquaintances,  we  met  a  carriage, 
in  which,  behind  a  colored  driver,  sat  a 
very  handsome  lady,  to  >vhom  I  had 
already  been  introduced.  I  bowed,  but 
Cinella  rode  stately  by.  The  lady  ac- 
knowledged my  salutation  slightly,  then 
turned,  and  looked  Cinella  in  the  face 
wdth  a  look  full  of  scorn,  and  a  curving 
lip.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  her  de- 
liberately and  significantly  make  the 
sign  with  which  superstitious  Italians 
think  to  avert  the  malign  influence  of 
the  evil  eye.  Palpably,  it  was  meant  to 
insult,  and  I  saw  the  indignant  blood 
mount  into  Cinella's  face,  even  to  her 
temples.  She  rode  on,  however,  saying 
nothing.  Presently,  a  fawn-colored 
greyhound,  a  handsome,  lithe  animal, 
came  bounding  along,  in  pursuit,  evi- 
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dently,  of  tlie  carriage.  At  sight  of 
this  animal,  Cinella  uttered  a  sort  of 
angry  exclamation,  as  if  through  her 
clenched  teeth,  and,  to  my  wonder  and 
dismay,  plucked  the  gauntlet  from  her 
hand,  and  flung  it  at  the  dog,  so  truly 
that  it  struck  the  animal  on  the  back. 
The  hound,  startled,  sprang  out  of  the 
way,  and,  bewildered,  frightened,  ran 
under  my  horse's  feet.  Before  I  could 
draw  rein,  the  mischief  was  done — ^the 
shod  hoofs  struck  it  cruelly,  knocked  it 
down,  and  it  lay  panting  and  howling 
upon  the  ground,  its  ribs  badly  crushed. 
Ere  I  could  dismount,  Cinella  was  al- 
ready  upon  her  feet,  and,  with  passion- 
ate  exclamations  of  pity  and  grief, 
sought  to  pick  the  dog  up.  But  the  poor 
animal,  grievously  wounded  as  it  was, 
attempted  to  crawl  away  from  her  in 
terror,  and,  when  I  picked  it  up,  lay 
panting  in  my  arms,  and  licking  my 
hands,  its  heart  beating  wildly,  and  its 
large  eyes  following  every  motion  of 
Cinella  with  a  dumb  terror  that  was 
distressing  to  behold.  Cinella  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Even  the  dumb  beasts !  "  she  cried  ; 
"  even  the  dumb  beasts  1 " 

While  I  held  the  wounded  animal 
upon  my  knees,  seeking  with  what  nide 
surgery  I  was  master  of  to  reduce  the 
fractures,  the  carriage  with  the  lady  in 
it  drove  rapidly  back. 

"  Oh,  Fido !  Fido  I  ray  poor  dog  I 
He  is  killed  1 " 

"He  is  badly  hurt,  madam,"  said  I, 
"  but  v/ill  recover.  My  horse  trod  upon 
him  before  I  could  check  him."  I  did 
not,  for  shame's  sake,  mention  the  inci- 
dent of  Cinella's  glove.  And  I  handed 
the  animal  carefully  to  her  in  the  car- 
riage. "  I  beg  you  to  believe,  l^Irs.  — " 
I  was  beginning,  when  she  interrupted 
me,  caressing  her  dog  the  while, 

**  Don't  excuse  yourself,  Mr.  Blanch- 
fleur,"  said  she,  very  kindly ;  "  I  know 
it  was  an  accident,  and  must  grieve  you 
more  than  it  does  me.  Bee,  Fido  licks 
your  hand,  in  token  of  forgiveness  1 " 
She  glanced  at  Cinella,  still  sitting 
weeping  upon  the  stone,  and  said  bit- 
terly, so  loud  the  other  could  not  fail 


to  hear  her,  "  I  never  knew  bel 
Miss  Cherbury  bad  so  tender 
I  beg  she  will  not  distress  hen 
so  poor  an  object  as  a  crippl 
Drive  on,  John — home !  Gh 
Mr.  Blanchfieur !  "    And  she  ^ 

Cinella  still  sat  there,  weep 
sobbing.  I  had  not  yet  gotten 
shock  of  what  she  had  done, 
something  I  could  not  recon< 
what  I  had  fancied  the  girl's  c 
and  altogether,  the  circmnstan 
so  bewildering  that  I  felt  stu 
most.  But  I  did  not  seek  to  co: 
indignation.    I  could  not^ 

"Hadn't  we  better  ride?" 
gravely. 

Without  a  word,  she  sufFere 
help  her  upon  her  horse.  Thei 
ed  up  the  gauntlet  from  the  < 
mounted  myself. 

"  Here  is  your  glove.  Miss  CI 
said  I. 

She  took  it,  and  put  it  on  I 
without  a  word.  Then,  raising 
she  turned  her  face  fiill  on  i 
tears  still  flowing,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  think  the  dog  w 
poor  Fido  ? " 

"  I  trust  not." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  came 
it,"  she  said,  simply.  I  mad< 
reply.    She  went  on,  as  we  rod 

"  I  would  sooner  thrust  my  h 
the  fire  than  injure  a  poor,  : 
dumb  beast,  believe  me,  Mr. 
flcur  1 " 

"  I  trust  you  would,  I^Iiss  Oh 

"Yet,  I  cannot  deny  that 
Fido,  struck  him  viciously,  anc 
cause  of  his  being  hurt." 

"It  was  very  unfortunate," 
gravely. 

"  Mr.  Blanchfieur,"  said  she, 
rapidly,  and  with  great  ex< 
"  you  saw  that  look  she  gave  i 
insulting  gesture  she  made  ?  y- 
what  she  said  ?  Mr.  Blanchfleu 
Heaven  I  love  her — ^I  love  Adel 
do  my  own  soul — yet  you  see 
treats  me  1  how  she  scorns  me 
suits  me  I " 

"But  you  struck  at  the  d 
Cherbury,  not  at  her." 
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no  I  no  I  "  slie  cried,  passion- 
did  not  see  him — I  did  not 
og  I  I  only  thought  of  resent- 
affront  put  upon  me  by  the 
have  loved — I  love,  so  dearly ! 
stranger,  too  I  Mr.  Blanch- 
ave  Adelaide  1  I  would  give 
for  her — and  she  loved  me, 
''e  were  most  intimate  friends. 
r,  she  hates  me  ?  But  I  love 
dearly  as  ever." 
El  pity,"  said  I,  indefinitely. 
my  fault,"  she  said,  passionate- 
[  could  not  help  it !  Adelaide 
ere  school-girls  together,  and 
companions,  devoted  friends. 
,  her  brother,  poor  Tom,  came 
He — he  loved  me.  I  liked 
not  that  way — so  I  had  to  dis* 
.    And  that  caused  the  trou- 

y,  you  were  not  to  blame  for 
»  Cherbury,  nor  ought  your 
quarrel  with  you  for  not  lov- 
brother.  Many  a  man  has  to 
ised  because  he  has  not  learned 

00  properly." 

•w  that,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said 
n  she  added,  in  a  subdued, 
3  tone,  while  a  sudden  pallor 
>her  face, — "  but  that  is  not  it. 
n — died!  And  that  is  why 
hates  me  so  I  " 

vered,  and,  in  spite  of  myself, 
i  too.  We  said  no  more  until 
;d  her  home.    I  would  not  go 

after  helping  her  from  her 
i  leaving  her  at  the  door,  I 

and  was  riding  away,  when 

1  me  to  her,  at  the  same  time 
3 wards  me,  gathering  her  rid- 
\  over  her  ann. 

blanchfleur,"  she  asked,  look- 
but  only  half  looking  in  my 

speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
think  poor  Fido  will  forgive 

itarily  I  put  myself  in  "  poor 
>lace,  and,  moved  by  the  love- 
that  entreating  face,  I  cried 
jly,  "I  know  he  will,  Miss 
,  and  lick  your  hand,  as  he 
ine. 


>» 


thank  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur," 


said  she,  with  simple  sincerity ;  and  I 
saw  the  tears  gush  into  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  away. 

Next  time  I  met  her,  at  her  aunt^s, 
some  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  she 
came  to  meet  me  eagerly,  and,  with  a 
face  full  of  joy,  cried  out,  giving  me 
her  hand  at  the  same  time, 

"  Fido  will  not  die,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  I 
He  i§  getting  well  I  I  have  been  cater- 
ing for  the  poor  creature  I " 

^^  Ah !  it  was  you  then,  that  sent  the 
dog  that  strange  present  of  a  squirrel, 
was  it.  Miss  Cherbury?"  said  Doctor 
Hoyt,  the  village  physician,  a  surgeon 
of  repute,  buried  far  beneath  his  deserts 
in  this  healthy  country  neighborhood. 
He  gazed  at  her  keenly,  as  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  simply,  "Fido 
and  I  used  to  be  very  good  friends,  be- 
fore— ^before  poor  Tom  died.  I  wanted 
to  send  him  something  nice,  but  Ade- 
laide would  not  have  received  it,  com- 
ing from  me,  so  I  got  black  John  to 
take  it  as  coming  from  himself." 

"  Strange  I "  said  the  doctor,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Why  strange,  Dr.  Hoyt  ?  "  rejoined 
she,  impetuously.  "  Do  I  not  tell  you 
I  loved  the  dog  ? " 

"  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  Miss 
Cherbury,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  almost 
stem,  the  dog  is  dead  I  " 

"  Dead  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
agony.  "  Dead  I  "  a  sudden  swift  hor- 
ror mounted  into  her  face,  she  stared 
around  her  in  a  mute,  bewildered  way, 
then,  putting  her  white  hands  to  her 
forehead,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  You  say  the  dog  is  dead  ? "  asked 
Falconar,  coming  up. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Hoyt,  grimly.  "  I 
was  called  in — ^glad  to  get  a  siu-gical 
case,  even  if  it  is  a  mere  dog,  and  I  had 
got  the  little  hound  almost  on  his  legs 
again.  I  was  present  when  black  John 
brought  the  squirrel.  Adelaide  gave 
Fido  a  bit,  which  he  ate  greedily,  then 
laid  down,  and,  while  we  were  talking 
over  him,  the  little  beast  quietly  stretch- 
ed himself  out  and  died,  almost  without 
a  sigh." 

"  Poison  ? "  asked  Falconar,  in  a  low 
tone. 
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"  No,"  said  Dr.  Iloyt,  emphatically ; 
"  I  suspected  that,  carried  off  the  squir- 
rel, and  have  carefully  tested  for  it.  No 
poison  1  Our  amiable  friend,"  indicat- 
ing with  his  thumb  the  door  through 
which  Cinella  had  disappeared,  *^  must 
hare  put  her  *  spell '  upon  it,  as  you  say. 
I  tell  you  what,  Falconar,"  added  he, 
*^  I  am  afraid  I  am  beginning  to  come 
into  your  theory  of  this  case.  It's  a 
confounded  mystery  1 " 

Falconar  looked  at  me  significantly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Blanchfleur," 
said  the  doctor,  turning  to  me.  "  I  for- 
got you  were  a  stranger.  Falconar  and 
I  are  students  of  human  nature,  pretty 
keen  ones,  too — eh,  Falconar  ? — and  we 
have  long  differed  in  regard  to  what  di- 
agnosis should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
prettiest  piece  of  womanhood  in  this 
country.  I  begin  to  suspect  all  my  phi- 
losophy will  have  to  go  down  before  Fal- 
conar's  crude,  ridiculous  conjecture." 


"  Falconar  and  I  have  talked  aboitt 
this  matter,"  I  said. 

"  And  you  think  we  have  no  right  to 
deal  thus  lightly  with  so  strange  & 
topic  ?  Perhaps  so — but,  when  yon 
have  been  longer  amongst  us,  you  vill 
find  that  the  myxtery  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  high  and  low.  Your  friend  is 
right,  however,  Falconar,"  added  he; 
^'  we  must  not  talk  about  this  hoond 
business,  for,  if  Adelaide  should  come 
to  hear  that  Cinella  sent  the  squirrel, 
she  will  be  certain  to  charge  poison^ 
and  make  a  scandal  about  it" 

We  did  not  see  the  Lady  Cinella  any 
more  that  day.    She  excused  herself  to 
us,  through  Mrs.  Cherbury,  upon  th^ 
plea  of  a  headache,  and  we  soon  too]^^: 
our  departure.    Riding  home,  the  doc- 
tor, Falconar,  and  I  got  into  a  grav^55 
and  abstruse  discussion  upon  the  eub— — 
ject  of   mesmeric  influences,  and  the^B 
fascination  of  animals. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

"  Salimmo  su,  ei  primo  cd  io  sccondo, 

Tan  to  ch'io  vidi  delle  ooso  belle, 

Che  porta  il  CicI,  per  un  pertugio  tondo  : 
*'  E  qulndi  uscimmo  a  rivcder  Ic  BtcWe."— Inferno,  c.  xjodv.,  st.  46. 


The  picture  of  Virgil  leading  Dante 
from  the  nether  darkness  into  the  upper 
world, 

"  Where  thus  ontcome,  again  they  saw  the  stars," 

is  a  fitting  image  of  the  struggle  and 
progress  of  a  great  mind  from  the 
deeps  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  into 
the  beautiful  world  of  Poetry,  where 
balmy  zephyrs  dry  the  tears  and  fill  the 
lungs,  and  where  Nature  resounds  with 
happy  songs  which  the  emancipated 
soul  may  learn  and  repeat  to  thousands 
who  like  himself  arc  yearning  for  light 
and  knowledge  and  pleasure. 

Jacques  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modem  literature.  The  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  himself,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  a  barber,  it  is  not  the  strangest 
fact  concerning  him  that  he  ranks  in  the 
honorable  literature  of  labor  with  Tay- 


lor the  waterman,  Bloomfield  the  shoe- 
maker. Burns  the  ploughman ;  or  with 
Beranger,  another  tailor^s  son,  and  Jean 
Reboul  the  baker.  His  claims  to  our 
consideration  are  far  greater  than  this. 
During  his  life,  although  very  popular 
in  France,  there  was  but  an  occasional 
and  scanty  mention  of  him  in  England 
and  America ;  it  seems  well,  now  that 
ho  is  dead,  to  examine  more  carefully 
his  singular  and  uniqjie  claims,  and  to 
pay  a  brief  American  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Those  poets  of  labor,  just  mentioned, 
wrote  in  the  current  English  and  French 
of  the  day,  and  were  read  wherever  these 
languages  were  spoken.  But  Jasmin  is 
the  poet  of  a  language  long  since  dis- 
used, except  as  the  peasant  language  of 
the  South  of  France,  and  he  wrote  to 
please  the  people,  who,  like  himself, 
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spoke  that  language,  and  were  educated 
only  in  the  school  of  Nature. 

But  this  language,  now  so  forgotten, 
had  a  glorious  past.  A  daughter  of  the 
Latin,  the  Provcn^le  Romane  had  its 
birth  in  that  territory  of  which  Ville- 
main    says :    "  Victorious    Rome    was 
pleased  to  call  it,  not  a  province  of 
Italy,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  a  continuation  of  Italy  itself." 
The  Provcn^ale  was  the  earliest  bom 
and  most    precocious  of  the    dialects 
which    sprang   from    the    Latin,    and 
reached  its  prime  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry ;  it  was  made  flexible,  versatile,  and 
liarmonious  by  jongleurs  and    trouba- 
<ioara,  who  sang  and  recited  in  their 
^wanderings  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the 
passion  of  lovers.    It  spread,  with  only 
elight  dialectic  differences,  into  Eastern 
fipain,  the  coasts  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
Ihe  Balearic  Isles ;  and  it  bore  itself  in 
lionorable  rivalry  with  the  Langue  d'oil, 
which  was  spoken  to  the  north  of  the 
Xoirc.    But  power  and  progress  were  at 
the  North,  while  devastation  and  misery 
lield  sway  at  the  South.    In  vain  did 
literature  and  language  struggle  against 
the  fierce  persecution  of  the  Albigenses, 
ii2  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  both  rapidly  declined,  until  the 
X.«angue  d^oc,  or  Provencal,  became  a 
I>atois  defined  by  a  French  writer  as 
**  an  old  langua<;e  which  has  suffered 
^X^isfortunes,"  and  described  by  another 
^s  "  pers^cutee  jusque  sous  le  chaume," 
driven  from  the  chateau  to  the  thatch, 
is  language  was  the  sole  inheritance 
the  poor  barber  poet,  who  came  un- 
heralded upon  his  birthright;  but  he 
^^Irew  inspiration  from  the  life  around 
\i\xn ;  heard  with  joy  the  simple  stories 
Siud  traditions  of  the  country  side,  and 
in  a  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, but  fkr  livelier  and  more  varied, 
lie  wove  them  into  garlands  of  song  for 
the  festival  days  of  his  admiring  com- 
rades.   At  first  that  was  his  sole  ambi- 
tion ;  but  his  fame  soon  spread  to  the 
North.    It  became  the  fashion  for  Par- 
isian tourists  to  visit  his  humble  shop. 
Travellers  from   other  countries  were 
attracted  by  the  literary  phenomenon ; 
his  poems  were  translated  into  French, 


English,  and  German,  and  thus  his  old 
popular  tongue,  £ftllen  for  centuries  into 
oblivion,  has  for  a  time  resumed  its 
place  in  literature  among  the  written 
languages. 

This  is  the  praise  that  is  due  to  Jas- 
min. Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  his  life 
and  works.  Of  his  life  there  is  little  to 
say,  as  to  its  events,  at  least ;  aMozen 
lines  would  complete  the  biography; 
but  his  works  merit  and  will  repay  a 
more  studious  consideration. 

Jacques  Jasmin  was  born  at  Agen, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  elder  Scaliger  died,  and  the  younger 
was  bom, here,  because  their  fame  seems 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  memory  and  affect- 
ed the  imagination  of  Jasmin.  He  be- 
came, he  says,  a  dreamer  by  the  foun- 
tain when  he  was  told  that  *^  a  famous 
writer,  Julcs-C6sar  Scaliger,  had  made 
his  immortal  verses  chime  with  the 
sound  of  its  silver  wave." 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  his  earlier 
poems, "  Mous  Soubenis  "  {me»  souvenirs), 
which  appeared  in  1830,  for  a  simple 
and  touching  account  of  his  early  ca- 
reer; he  describes  the  hardships  and 
extreme  poverty  of  his.  youth,  and 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  his  pecca- 
dilloes. The  Jasmins,  for  generations, 
had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  d>ing  in 
the  alms-house,  and  he  touchingly  de- 
scribes the  parting  with  his  poor  old 
grandfather,  as  overcome  by  poverty 
and  sickness,  he  sets  off  tottering  for  the 
same  flnal  resting-place.  Once  the  Jas- 
min family  were  without  bread,  and 
his  mother's  wedding  ring,  en  dernier 
ressortj  went  to  the  pawnbroker's  to 
fhrnish  a  meal,  and  when  it  came,  how 
the  children  laughed  and  shouted,  and 
ate,  oblivious  of  the  morrow  I  The 
furniture  of  the  old  room,  how  meagre ! 
Then  came  his  lessons  at  the  church 
seminary  or  charity  school,  and  the 
story  of  his  progress ;  in  six  months  he 
had  learned  to  read,  six  months  after  he 
was  an  acolyte  in  the  mass,  again  six 
months  pass,  and  he  is  a  singer  in  the 
choir,  intoning  the  Tantum  Ergo,  A 
comic  account  follows  of  his  first  love 
scrape;   he  is  caught  and  locked  up, 
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but  passes  tlic  time  in  stealing  the  pre- 
serves of  the  superior — an  unpardona- 
ble sin ;  and  thus,  six  months  after,  he 
is  driven  away  accursed. 

At  length,  behold  him  in  the  maisoTv- 
nettc  lilcuCy  apprentice  to  the  barber,  to 
learn  "the  silver  secrets  of  the  razor 
and  the  comb."  But  while  he  learned 
to  make  and  dress  wigs,  to  cut  hair  and 
to  shave,  the  burning  passion  of  song 
came  upon  him.  His  leisure  time  was 
passed  in  reading,  but  he  revolved 
poems  in  his  mind  and  sang  them  even 
with  the  scissors  or  razor  in  his  hand. 
He  read  Florian  and  Ducray  DuminUj 
fell  in  love  with  the  language  of  Estelle^ 
and  determined  to  write  in  "  that  sweet 
patois  which  she  spoke  so  charmingly." 
With  a  crowd  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  he  was  in  ecstacies  at  the  play,  the 
music,  the  scenes ;  ah, 

•* quo  de  pais  nouv^ls 

Oh  ooTxmo  7  canton  bit^I   quia  paria  douB  et 
tendrc.'' 

With  such  simple  events,  a  double  ex- 
istence, he  says,  was  engendered  within 
him ;  the  one  craving  a  solitude  in 
which  he  "  dreamed  a  thousand  sweet 
things,"  the  other  seeking  the  gay 
world  with  its  myriad  pleasures.  At 
eighteen  he  married,  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  his  "  dyed  cap,  blue  coat, 
and  coarse  shirt  with  a  calico  front." 
Then  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  feel- 
ing the  afflatus  of  poetry,  the  question 
naturally  arose  whether  he  should  shave 
or  sing  for  a  living;  but  seeing  in  a 
country  paper  the  sage  couplet, 

*'  Fegosns  vas  the  horse  that  bore 
Poets  to  the  alms-house  door,'* 

he  made  his  final  detennination  that  he 
would  shave  for  a  living  and  sing  for 
pleasure,  and  he  never  deviated  from 
this  determmation. 

This  is  a  very  simple  recital,  taken 
from  the  sauvenir9y  but  they  are 
throughout  illustrative  of  the  man; 
proud  of  his  poverty,  proud  of  his 
trade,  and  proud  of  his  verses.  He 
says,  **  I  might  had  I  wished,  by  borrow- 
ing lying  colors,  have  painted  fine  ad- 
ventures, which  would  have  made  me 
more  famous ;  for  in  our  age,  covered 
with  gold  and  silk,  the  false  dazzles 


and  pleases,  while  Truth  tires  and  seems 
cold.  Away  with  the  false ;  I  deare  the 
true.  Let  others  lie  in  their  woiks;  at 
for  me,  I  am  what  I  am,  nothing  more^ 
nothing  less.  If  I  am  not  handsome,  I 
am  real." 

And  at  the  close  of  his  poem  he  dis- 
plays the  cheerfulness  of  his  philoso- 
phy by  saying  of  his  poem  : 

'*  Fordi  moun  ten,  cs  bmy,  mais  noun  pai  noon 
pap6 
IWti  mous  vers  en  papillotos." 

"  I  lose  my  time,  'tis  true,  but  not  my 
paper,  for  that  I  can  use  to  make  cud 
papers." 

His  first  published  work,  and  one 
which  immediately  gave  him  renown, 
was  Lou    Ckalibari  (Le   Charkar^^  • 
mock-heroic  poem,  conceived  without  a 
knowledge  of  Homer  and  the  school** 
so  correctly,  and  executed  so  powerfuBji 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Nodier,  it  oo'^ 
tests  the  prize  with  the  Lutrin  of  3o^' 
lean  and  La  Secchia  Bapita  {the  rape  ^2/ 
the  huclet),  of  TassonL     In  1835    a^^ 
peared  his  little  pastoral  epic  VAJm^^* 
de  CaateJrCuilU  (the  Blind  Girl  of  Cast^"^ 
Cuille),  of  which  LCon  de  Lavergx^^ 
speaks  as  **  Cette  touchante  histoirc  qt^ 
a  fait  verser  tant  de  lannes  sur  toutc  L^ 
lignc  dcs  Pyrenees."    Although  it  ha^ 
been  rendered  by  Longfellow  in  EngUil^ 
as  well  as  both  idioms  would  admh^ 
there  are  a  freshness  and  naturalness  i 
the  story,  and  a  harmony  and  tender- 
ness in  the  language  of  the  original, 
which  are  not  even  approached  in  the 
translation.     In  1840  he  gave   to  the 
world  his  Fran^onneto  (Fran^onnette), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, and  which  eminent  critics  have 
considered  his  best  poem.    The  Hits  of 
Toulouse  had  given  him  a  banquet  in 
1886,  and  the  President  had  ofiered  as  a 
sentiment,  "The  adopted   son  of  the 
city  of  Toulouse, — Jasmin."  This  poem 
was  his  response.    It  is  long,  and  will 
not  bear  partition,  but  without  thorough 
and  delighted  perusal,  no  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  its  wonderful  peasant  crea- 
tions, the  versatile  dramatic  effects,  the 
dancing  measure  of  the  Lyric  portions, 
and  tbe  climax  which  is  reached  in  the 
QuatriCmo  Paouzo,  or  fourth  canto. 
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mnetto  is  the  village  belle,  La 
da  las  Poulidos  {La  Jolie  des 
hose  beauties  are  described  by 
in  enthusiastic  details.  She  is 
I  to  Marce],  a  soldier,  upon 
le  looks  coldly;  but  in  the 
ben,  according  to  custom,  the 
^ho  becomes  tired,  is  obliged 
b  to  au  embrace  from  her  part- 
gives  the  kiss  to  Pascal,  the 
th,  and  with  it  her  heart,  which 
I  untouched  before.  This  en- 
iToel,  who  slaps  the  fortunate 
he  face,  and  is  knocked  down 
iDughly  beaten  for  his  pains. 

meditates  revenge,  which  is 
ipal  motive  of  the  piece.  At 
stmas  festival,  Marcel  appears 
I  as  the  Sorcerer  of  the  Black 
id  denounces  the  poor  girl  as 
d  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  and 
the  devil ; "  any  one  who  mar- 
will  die  at  her  first  embrace, 
ulous  villagers  avoid  her,  the 
ruses  her  the  communion,  the 
.  to  her  cottage  to  bum  her  in 
Pascal  and  Marcel  rush  upon 
,  and  at  the  moment  of  great- 
ir,  the  latter  confesses  his  strat- 
i  generously  gives  her  up  to 
But  upon  this  slender  plot 
lands  of  poetry  are  festooned  I 
matic  effects,  what  lyric  bursts  I 
ures  of  the  peasants^  festivals 
le  French  dictum :  "  If  you 
tat  gentlemen,  to  describe  us 
9  as  we  are,  you  must  become 
yourselves."  Nothing  can  be 
a  the  love-song  composed  by 
I  troubadour^  and  sung  for  him 
end  Thomas,  en  jongleur.  And 
is  at  once  comic  and  touching : 

the  morning,  after  the  mar- 
crowd  of  gay  youths,  still  un- 
\  to  the  sorcery,  assemble  before 
\  to  know  of  the  welfare  of  Us 
maries;  Pascal  and  Fran^on- 
QO  to  the  little  window,  and 
lette,  blushing  scarlet,  presents 
pieces  of  the  broken  garter, 
I  young  men,  more  madly  her 
than  ever,  shout,  *^  Oh  !  jamais 
.  creyren  as  sourcies ! "  (We 
eve  in  sorceries  no  more). 


But  we  have  neither  the  time  to 
spend  in  these  delineations,  nor  are  we 
satisfied  to  weaken  these  beautiful 
poems  by  attempted  outlines. 

In  ld40  he  published  his  MaUro 
VInoueento  {Crazy  Martha),  which,  if  not 
so  much  a  work  of  varied  art,  is  a  still 
more  touching  story  than  Fran^onnette. 
The  next  year  appeared  Les  Deux  Frires 
Jumeaux  {Lous  dus/rat/s  hessous),  and  in 
1849,  La  Semaine  d'un  FUs  (La  sem- 
mano  d'un  fil). 

We  have  mentioned  only  his  princi- 
pal poems;  his  minor  verses  are  all 
striking  and  beautiful;  but  we  must 
pass  them  by,  to  say  that,  with  all  the 
simplicity,  causality,  and  freshness  of  the 
improvisatore,  in  seeming,  the  poetry  of 
Jasmin  is  in  reality  thoroughly  labored 
and  chdtie.  It  comes,  indeed,  fresh 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart, 
it  is  in  the  language  of  the  people; 
there  is  no  rhetorical  artifice ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  schools,  but,  like  a  skil- 
ful painter,  he  works  by  rules,  although 
self-taught.  He  makes  the  cartoon,  he 
studies  his  persons  and  groups  from  life, 
he  spreads  his  canvas,  and  he  spares  no 
labor  to  make  his  figures  speak  and  live 
before  us.  His  poems  arc  thus  cabinet 
pictures  of  rare  truth  and  rare  finish. 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  life  which  il- 
lustrates his  high  appreciation  of  the 
labor  justly  demanded  by  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  in  which  he  speaks  admira- 
bly for  himself.  There  was  a  certain 
Peyrotte,  a  peasant  poet,  like  himself^ 
Apotier  of  the  department  of  Herault, 
who  sent  him  a  Christmas  challenge  in 
1847  to  recite  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
old  troubadours,  at  the  public  games  in 
MontpeUier.  Peyrotte  proposed  that 
four  persons  known  to  literature  should 
name  three  subjects,  that  the  poets 
should  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  treat  them,  and  then  come  forth  and 
compete  for  the  prize  in  public  recita- 
tion. This  challenge  was  made  public ; 
here  is  Jasmin's  letter  in  reply : 

"Sir:  I  received  only  day  before  yesterday, 
the  evening  before  my  departure,  your  cartel 
poftiqve;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  had  I  re- 
ceived it  at  a  more  opportune  time,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  accept  it. 
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>  What !  sir,  you  propose  to  my  muse,  which 
80  much  loves  fresh  air  and  liberty,  to  shut  it- 
self up  in  a  close  room,  guarded  by  four  senti* 
nels,  who  would  let  nothing  but  food  pass  in, 
and,  there,  to  treat  three  given  subjects  in 
twenty-four  hours !  . . .  Three  subjects  in  tvven- 
ty-four  hours !  You  make  me  shudder,  sir.  In 
the  danger  to  which  you  would  subject  my 
muse,  I  must  confess  to  you,  in  all  humility, 
that  it  has  been  so  naive  in  its  following  of  the 
ancient  echool^  as  to  be  only  able  to  grant  me 
two  or  three  verses  a  day.  My  five  poems: 
L'Avevgle,  Mes  SouvenirSt  Fran^ntiett^^  Mdrthe 
la  Folle,  and  Lee  Deux  Jumeaux,  have  cost  me 
twelve  years  of  labor,  and  they  do  not,  more- 
over, number  in  all  more  than  two  thousand 
four  hundred  verses. 

The  chances,  you  see,  would  not  be  equal. 
Ilardly  would  onr  two  muses  become  prisoners, 
when  yours  would  have  finished  the  triple  tatk, 
before  mine,  poor  little  wench,  would  have 
found  its  first  inspiration. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  yon.  The  horse  that  drags  its  car  pain- 
fully along,  but  which,  nevertheless,  arrives  at 
its  goal,  cannot  compete  with  the  fiery  loco- 
motive. The  art  which  produces  verses  one 
by  one,  cannot  ciUcr  into  competition  with  the 
rerse/ac'tori/. 

So  my  muse  declares  itself  in  advance  con- 
quered, and  I  authorize  you  to  register  my  de- 
claration to  that  effect.  I  have  the  honor,  sir, 
to  salute  you.  Jacques  Jasmix. 

P.  S. — Now  that  you  know  the  muse,  in 
two  words,  know  the  man.  I  love  glory,  but 
the  success  of  another  never  disturbs  my 
sleep.  J.  J." 

Next  to  this  self-respect  and  this 
paias-taking  deyotioa  to  his  muse,  tho 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poet 
is  his  wonderful  versatility.  Most  poets 
perform  best  in  a  single  part ;  Jasmin  is 
not  only  equally  felicitous  in  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  but  he  so  intermingles 
lx)th  that  his  power  over  the  reader  is 
greatly  enhanced  thereby.  He  passes 
with  ixjrfect  command  from  laughter  to 
tears,  from  the  Ds  profundU  to  the 
Exiiltaci,  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a 
great  actor,  as  well  as  a  great  dramatist. 
"With  a  singularly  mobile  face,  eflfective 
natural  gestures,  clear  pronunciation, 
and  a  nobly  modulated  voice,  he  re- 
cited and  acted  his  own  poems,  to  the 
great  delight  and  amid  the  enthusiasm 
of  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  him, 
as  he  made  his  annual  tour  through  the 
provinces.  Often  visited  in  his  humble 
home,  by  strangers    and  tourists,  he 


would  burst  from  his  shop  into  hhlik* 
tie  sanded  parlor,  razor  or  comb  i& 
hand,  and  say,  ^'  Excuse  me  a  few  ims- 
utes,  I  am  shaving  a  customer."  Ubi 
done,  he  would  return,  and  take  ootlfli 
portfolio.  ^*  Shall  I  make  jou  lan^  or  * 
cry  ?  or  perhaps  both  ?  I  can  do  it* 
And  then,  although  his  audit<MB  koet 
nothing  of  the  language,  the  acting  mg 
so  excellent,  that  they  caught  its  men- 
ing,  and  laughed  or  cried  as  he  played 
upon  the  chords  of  their  hearts,  lliey 
saw  the  story  in  his  face,  and  at  his  Hi- 
gers^  ends.  Lavergne,  after  witnesnog  ! 
such  a  display,  declared :  ^^  II  est  pleo-  I 
reur,  il  est  bou£fon,  il  est  sublime,  il  | 
est  naif,— c^cst  un  grand  artiste.  The 
man  was  the  poem  himself,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Troubadours,  one  of  the 
people,  the  friend  of  the  people,  the 
poet  of  the  people,  making  the  old 
patois  resound  again  through  Fnnce, 
singing  not  chansons  de  gate  and  nr- 
ventes^  not  the  impurities  of  the  gajf 
seienee,  and  the  arrets  d*  amour,  but  the 
simple  life  of  the  peasant  and  a  pure 
morality  never  tarnished  by  the  homid 
breath  of  lust. 

Jasmin  never  lost  his  simplidty,  hut 
with  it  he  always  had  a  harmless,  and 
what  may  be  called  a    self-protectiJ^ 
vanity.     He  estimated  himself  at  hJ* 
real  value ;  he  thought  himself  the  ^^ 
modem    poet    France    had  produce|^ 
Titled  visitors,  who  came  to  hear  ^^^ 
read,  he  received  in  his  humble  h^^^ 
with  genuine  good  humor,  but  witl»^ 
obsequiousness.      They    came  to  t*^ 
and  he  obliged  them ;  he  wanted  n<^*^ 
ing  they  could  bestow.     He  was   ^'^ 
poet-hero  of  Agen,  which  gave  hitf*  * 
golden  crown;   at  Lyons  he  receiV^ 
two  crowns.    He  was  the  adopted  chi^^ 
of  Toulouse.    Allured  to  Paris,  he  w*^ 
kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  m^ 
his  family,  invested  with   the  Lcgicnt 
d^honneur,  and,  what  he  esteemed  mucij/ 
more,  was  honored  with  a  banquet  b;^ 
the  barbers  of  Paris.    At  the  seance  of 
the  French  Academy  on    the  20th  of 
August,  1852,  he  received  the  "extr*- 
ordinary  prize  "  of  five  thousand  fnintf, 
on  presenting  which  M.  Villemain,  tho 
distinguished  litterateur  and  perpetaal 
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pronounced  a  laudatory  dis-  liant  crowd  of  modem  French  writers 

great  beauty  and  finish,  in  could  such  an  61oge  belong. 
r  mentioning  his  other  claims        Often  urged  to  come  into  the  sunlight 

le,  he  says:  ^*' Another  glory  of  patronage  or  court  favor  at  Lyons 

ginal  talent,  a  title  by  which  and  Paris,  and  to  repose  upon  his  lau- 

tie  literary  crown,  is  that  it  rels,  he   always  refused,  and  returned 

mly  the  justest  and  purest  happy  and  contented  to  the  maUonnette 

; — God,  country,  the  family,  Uette,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 

[)e8towed  and  faithflil,  grate-  tober,  1864.     We  have   reserved    for 

hip,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  another  paper,  should  time  and  space 

>rphan,  the  suffering,  for  the  warrant,  a  version  of  his  story  of  Creuy 

irch,  for  the  ruined  home  of  Martha  (MaUro  L'Trwueento),  which  our 

priest,  for  the  statue  of  the  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  thank  us  for 

>  whom  else  among  the  bril-  bringing  to  their  knowledge. 


>♦• 


THE  DREAM  OF  PILATE'S  WIFE. 

Ate  was  Mt  down  on  the  judgmont-seat,  hia  xrite  sent  unto  him,  saying,  *  Have  tboa  noth- 
i  that  just  man ;  for  I  bare  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him.***— 

a 

I  Ksow  my  lord  would  laugh  my  dream  to  scorn. 
He  dreams  no  dreams,  or  else  sees  truth  and  dream 
The  same.    Why  should  I  tell  him  ?    What  a  night  I 
If  I  should  speak  its  visions,  I  believe 
Our  very  augurs  would  declare  me  mad. 
And  these  fanatic  Jews  themselves  would  say 
Ko  prophet  of  their  sacred  books  e^er  saw 
lu  fasting  trance  so  weird  a  world. — 

Methought 
I  stood  before  the  temple  gates.    A  vast 
And  wondrous  moonlight  flooded  the  huge  pile, 
Whose  pillars  gleamed  with  stately  white  and  gold : 
And  on  the  steps  one  stood,  and  stretched  his  arms 
And  called,  ^  Come  unto  me,  come  unto  me  t 
All  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
And  I  will  give  you  rest  I '    Sweet  was  that  voice 
And  plaintive,  with  an  undertone  of  strength 
That  thrilled  the  soul  with  strange  unrest  and  love. 
Nor  less  did  love  bum  in  his  deep  young  eyes 
And  lig)|)b  a  halo  round  his  lofty  brow. 
But  all  the  people  hurried  by,  and  scoffed. 
Or  laughed.    None  came  to  him.    None  took 
His  hand.    Yet  still  he  stood,  like  some 
Grand  statue  of  our  Roman  Pantheon, 
But  different— for  godlike  love  and  truth 
Illumined  him.    Jove  and  Apollo  thus 
Never  were  fashioned  by  the  sculptor's  hand. 

But  my  dream  changed.    The  golden  moonlight  paled 
Under  a  flying  scud  of  mist,  and  all 
Grew  black  behind  the  temple.    Muttering  moans 
IV.— 74 
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Of  thunder  burst  afar  o'er  Oliyet. 

The  monumental  cypresses  beyond 

The  walls  grew  blanker,  and  the  oliye  trees 

Tossed  like  gray  phantoms,  their  huge  twisted  tmnks 

Moaning  and  shivering.    A  great  wind  arose 

And  bore  a  blare  of  trumpets  from  the  west, 

Wailing  along  the  sky.    Then  shadowy  shapes 

That  seemed  the  semblance  of  an  army,  passed 

Tumultuous,  crowding  all  their  serried  force, 

With  chariots  and  flying  standards  on 

Into  one  solid  thunder-cloud,  whence  came 

Swift  balls  of  fire  and  crashing  thunder  peals^ 

Till  all  the  temple  shook.    But  in  the  pause 

Between  the  peals,  I  heard  upon  the  steps 

That  voice  still  plaintive,  as  a  wind-harp^s  tone, 

"  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,''  it  cried, 

"  Thou  that  dost  stone  the  prophets,  thou  whose  baiid 

Nails  to  the  bitter  and  the  shameful  cross 

The  bringers  of  good  tidings.    Ah,  how  oft 

Would  I  have  gathered  thee  unto  my  heart 

As  the  hen  gathereth  her  young ;  but  ye 

Would  not.    BehMd,  your  hour  has  come  I  ** 

And  thai, 
The  changes  of  my  dream  swept  me  along 
Through  streets  I  never  saw — through  low-arched  doon^ 
Through  cramped  and  tortuous  caves,  up  marble  steps 
Through  royal  halls  that  opened  vistas  long, 
Post  golden  thrones,  where  kings  and  emperors 
Bat  mute  and  dead— past  endless  hurrying  crowds. 
Past  gleaming  files  of  grim  centurions, — 
On,  till  I  reached  a  bleak  and  windy  hill, — 
And  some  one  whispered  ^  Qolgotha."    Thore  hung 
The  youth  whom  they  accuse  to-day,  upon 
The  Roman  gibbet.    Low  his  head  was  bowed 
In  agonizing  death.    But  slowly  all  his  form 
Grew  luminous-— and  luminous  the  cross, 
And  the  great  light  increased  till  all  the  place 
Was  morning  sunshine.    And  behold  the  crowd 
Around  all  vanished  in  the  blaze.    Behold, 
The  kings  all  crumbled  on  their  shadowy  thrones — 
The  iron  legions  blew  away  like  smoke — 
Yea,  the  great  temple  and  the  city  walls 
And  all  the  people— faded  into  air.  ^ 

*  But  that  strange  cross,  with  Him  who  hung  thereon 

Grew  to  a  blinding  sun. 

Then  a  voice  spoke, 
'^  The  heavenly  kingdom  cometh  upon  earth. 
The  truth— not  mine,  but  God's  and  man's— the  troth 
Man's  soul  is  bom  into  as  into  air 
And  sunshine  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  comes 
Creating  all  things  new — till  the  whole  earth 
Is  saturated  with  the  love  of  God, 
And  all  mankind  are  one  great  family." 
Then,  far  away  on  the  horizon's  verge 
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I  saw  a  city  shining — ^half  on  earth 

It  seemed,  and  half  in  air.    Perhaps,  I  thought, 

This  is  great  Rome — and  I  shall  find  tbe  house 

I  lived  in  when  a  girl,  and  shield  myself 

In  its  cool  courts  from  this  intense  strange  light ; 

And  then  I  hurried  on,  o^er  rugged  rocks, 

O^er  windy  plains,  down  valleys  dim  and  damp. 

That  held  the  twilight  all  day  long — tiU  all 

Grew  dark,  and  I  went  groping  through  the  gloom ; 

Then  suddenly  a  yawning  precipice 

Ended  my  flight — and  giddy  on  its  verge 

I  sank,  and  slid,  down,  down,  clutching  the  air — 

Shot  through  with  dizzy  horror — while  pale  forms 

Of  nameless  terror  at  the  bottom  stood 

And  held  their  arms  to  grasp  me— when  I  woke— 

I  woke — drenched  with  grreat  drops  of  agony — 

And  lay  awake,  counting  the  weird  wan  hours 

Of  murky  dawn.    I  will  not  tell  my  dream 

To  Pilate— only  that  I  dreamed  of  Him, 

The  wondrous  Teacher,  suffering  much  in  dreams. 

I  trust  my  lord  will  bear  no  part  to-day 

In  this  unhallowed  trial — else  I  fear 

Some  hidden  curse  will  light  upon  our  house — 

Such  visions  cannot  be  false  auguries. 


♦♦• 


LAVINIA: 
PART  IV. 

While  sliadovs  grow,  ascendiag ! 

XIL 


.  Kearney  came  to  Riverdale 
Udge,  and  furnished  our  Lar 
d  for  thought,  which  would 
chausted  in  many  a  year  to 
Now,"  she  said  on  the  day  of 
d  arrival,  "  now  I  shall  better 
d  her  son ; "  but  in  that  she 
ken ;  for  when  Lavinia  stood 
:e  with  the  mother,  in  form  so 
emblecl  by  the  sctfi,  she  felt 
B^ard  her  as  she  had  never  felt 
wrard  woman  before, 
illy,  mother  and  son  presented 
mg  resemblance.  There  was 
ctherial  grace  of  person,  the 
hair,  fair  brows,  light  eyes, 
nobly-shaped  and  lightly-col- 
ntenance.  There  the  likeness 
he  tenants  of  these  forms  were 
to  each  other.    The  one  was 


manifestly  of  this  world — ^but  to  what 
world  belonged  the  other  ? 

A  woman  unlike  Mrs.  Brooks,  that 
fair  ornament  of  society,  quite  as  unlike 
herself,  an  absorbed  woman  of  business, 
Mrs.  Kearney  dwelt  in  a  sphere  which 
she  had  made  her  own— and  dwelt  in 
it  as  a  prophetess  and  judge.  Abound- 
ing in  sympathy,  she  abounded  also  in 
wisdom ;  and  it  was  a  wisdom  not  of 
this  woild. 

She  had  filled  no  mean  sphere  in  this 
life.  Never  appearing  on  any  conspicu- 
ous stage  of  action,  she  was  the  secret 
spring  of  many  a  conspicuous  act. 
Wherever  minds  in  advance  of  their 
generation  met  together,  fired  to  any 
lofty  action  of  reform,  there  her  influ- 
ence was  felt.  She  counted  it  great 
gain  when  she  saw  her  hopes  quicken- 
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ing  in  strong  hearts,  her  beliefs  enkin- 
dling brave  imaginations,  her  aims  en- 
ergizing society. 

Perhaps  she  had  as  little  executive 
force  as  mortal  ever  had ;  but  as  she  sat 
with  folded  hands,  as  in  a  dream,  gazing 
upon  the  unfolding  fliturc,  a  more  than 
mortal  light  seemed  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  and  by  the  hope  and  the  faith 
that  burned  so  brightly  within  her 
some  of  the  best  achievements  of  her 
time  won  the  applause  of  earnest  and 
true  hearts. 

Little  Flora,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
guest  who  speedily  became  endeared  to 
every  soul  under  that  roof,  saw  enrap- 
tured all  the  mother  in  the  son. 

Lavinia,  beholding  the  mother,  judged 
the  son. 

And  had  Mrs.  Kearney  come  to  River- 
dale  and  the  Ridge,  as  she  had  come 
and  gone  through  the  summers  and  the 
winters  of  her  life,  not  for  herself,  neith- 
er for  her  son,  but  to  bless,  uplift,  and 
enlighten  these  strangers  ?  Weeks  pass- 
ed away,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of  an 
intention  to  depart 

And  as  time  went  on,  there  crept  into 
the  manner  of  Lavinia  a  gentleness  and 
softness  new,  or  long  forgotten;  into 
her  voice  a  suavity  and  deference  that 
was,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  The 
people  about  her  lost  something  of  the 
doubt  and  dread  of  her  which  had 
lurked  in  their  hearts.  But  with  this 
change  came  no  mercifulness  into  her 
judgment  of  Mrs.  Ecamcy^s  son.  Cruel, 
selfish,  brutal,  she  saw  him,  and  for 
nothing  passed  his  smooth  exterior. 

He  would  not  have  recognized  such 
characterization  of  himself,  and  of 
course  did  not  suppose  that  Lavinia 
could  make  of  him  a  drawing  with 
these  features  for  her  private  gallery. 
For  this  reason,  though  he  felt  the  vari- 
ance between  them,  he  did  not  avoid 
her  society,  and  was  willing  enough 
that  she  should  know  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  his  mother  on  most  points. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  my  maternal  friend  to 
make  a  convert  of  you.  Miss  Lavinia,  I 
would  not  willingly  leave  you  two  alone 


together,"  he  said  one  aHen 
he  came  down-stairs  from 
brief  visits  to  his  mother's 
and  found  Lavinia  in  the  yai 

*^I  should  despair  of  m 
swered  Lavinia,  "  if  I  thou 
possible  for  me  to  be  pretty 
converted  by  her." 

"  You  don^t  know  what  y< 
ing  about." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

^^  I  know  pretty  wdl  what 
in  some  of  those  fine  theori 
with  us  they  implied  a  swan 
who  bred  a  famine,  and   s 
father  and  mother  had  not 
housekeeping,  and  gone  to 
munity,  I  do  not  know  w 
have  become  of  them.    I  sii 
Brooks  told  you  that  was 
made  their  acquaintnce." 

"  No." 

**It  was.  My  mother  di 
thing  then.  She  showed  H 
that  the  community  was  no 
her,  and  made  her  go  back 
have  sometimes  thought,  thi 
that  act  paid.  But,  of  coutb 
munity  people  were  down  oe 
and  so  diey  all  left.  Father 
er,  I  mean,  as  well  as  Mrsw  1 
raised  the  very  mischief." 

He  laughed  bitterly.  H 
equal,  not  he,  to  the  cup  of  < 
and  the  crust  of  bread  on 
parents  had  fared,  and  were 
fare,  to  their  lives'  end,  if 
might  further  any  one  of  tbt 
man  interests  which  they  ha< 

Lavinia  shuddered  while  s 
to  young  Kearney's  criticisn 
so  momentous  in  the  histc 
mother.  A  day  might  come 
would  seek  as  vainly  in  Beiy 
for  a  glance  of  sympathy  as  i 
sought,  looking  towards  her 

One  day  Mrs.  Kearney  mad 
concerning  the  busy  and  the  c 
Lavinia  was  living. 

"Yet  suppose  I  fail  witt 
with  both  of  these  children  I 
answered.  "My  father  ai 
have  given  them  to  me,  as 
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ppoae  I  find,  as  sometimes  I 

ky,  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 

lem  if  I  had  let  them  grow  here 

would    have   grown  without 

low — I  know — these  are  the 
I  the  doubts  which  perplex  all 
ul  souls.  But,  remember,  you 
Providence.  You  are  only  one 
igents.  If  you  go  wrong,  He 
rrule  it— or  thwart  you." 
Id  have  consoled  Mrs.  Kearney 
measure  could  she  have  detect- 
bing  in  the  conduct  of  Lavinia 
her  son,  which  would  have 
ihat  he  had  won  the  respect,  or 
dence,  of  this  honest  heart, 
did  she  think  of  the  child  who 
lear  her  as  often  as  she  might, 
never  so  content  as  when  wait- 
her,  or  listening  to  her  talk, 
d  she  think  of  dear  Flo,  who 
ays  bringing  f^h  flowers  for 
s,  and  seeking  out  her  wants 
the  herself  was  conscious  of 
She  saw  young  eyes,  whose  vis- 
imperfect,  for  a  soft  haase  en- 
every  bare  and  ugly  fact  on 
Plora  looked.  Perhaps  she 
ever  waken  fVom  her  pleasant 
If  that  could  be  made  certain  I 
le  only  have  been  assured  of 
mother  of  Aaron  Kearney  would 
lave  departed  from  this  life 
ad  so  afflicted,  tormented,  and 
ated  her,  without  a  sigh, 
ot  seeing  it,  and  not  assured, 
to  Lavinia,  and  many  a  day 
y  an  hour  the  words  had  trem- 
ler  tongue : 

Id  you  be  willing  to  give  your 
>ra  to  my  son  ? " 
a  started,  seemed  astonished, 
ive  looked  indignant  and  said, 
reposterous  1 "  but  the  speaker 
Kearney. 

not  think  I  understand  you," 
folding  her  hands  together, 
afraid  you  do  not  understand 
e.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing 
Id  fear  to  discover.  But  Flora 
actly  the  child  it  is  very  natu- 
should  think  her.  She  has 
ster  than  you  could  believe." 


'*  She  is  nearly  sixteen,  but  a  perfect 
child,'^  Lavinia  said. 

"  If,  for  any  reason,  you  would  not 
like  to  see  her  married  some  day  to  my 
son,  you  should  now  take  the  precau- 
tions you  think  best  to  take.  You,  for 
your  part,  might  see  such  a  union  less 
desirable  than  I,  on  my  part,  might." 

Silence  followed  these  words;  and 
then,  as  if  to  relieve  Lavinia  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  theme  which  at 
present  she  might  feel  incapable  of  dis- 
cussing wisely,  Mrs.  Kearney  said : 

**  There  is  something  else  on  my  mind 
which  concerns  you  nearly.  I  trust  that 
you  will  see  I  am  not  merely  inquisitive. 
Who  is  this  young  man,  who  seems  to 
be  so  much  disturbed  on  your  ac- 
count ? " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Lavinia,  with  sudden 
warmth,  "  tell  me  about  him." 

"  You  might  make  him  very  happy." 
The  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was 
spoken,  the  gaze  which  accompanied 
the  words,  made  Lavinia  turn  away  un- 
easily as  she  answered : 

**  He  thinks  I  could.  Is  it  my  busi- 
ness to  consider  that  rather  than  other 
things  that  appear  to  me  more  impor- 
tant ? " 

"Love  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  I 
know.  Perhaps  it  will  some  time  ap- 
pear to  you  that  a  strong,  steady,  noble 
affection  is  above  price." 

"  If  I  could  not  return  it  ? " 

"  Have  you  never  supposed  you  could 
return  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  younger,  and  knew 
less." 

"Ah,  Lavinia  I  Did  you  know  less 
then  ?  Was  it  not  perhaps  a  true  in- 
stinct ? " 

"  If  I  had  married  him  five  years  ago 
I  might  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
all  that  would  have  followed.  But  now 
all  is  different." 

"  It  may  be  not  so  different  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  had  many  thoughts 
concerning  you  and  him.  Do  not  de- 
cide quite  yet  that  you  must  take  sepa- 
rate paths.  I  am  persuaded  you  wiH 
lose  more  than  can  ever  be  made  good 
to  you.  I  was  never  before,  but  once, 
so  strongly  impressed  by  a  fact  of  this 
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diaracter.  But  if  you  will  be  in- 
fluenced, consider  that  he  is  a  man  who 
makes  quick  decisions,  and  acts  prompt- 
ly. Possibly  you  may  relent  too  late, 
to  your  sorrow  as  well  as  his." 

"  Am  I  only  to  consider We  will 

drop  the  subject."  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  spoken  betrayed  La- 
Tinia,  and  she  was  aware  of  it  when  she 
met  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Kearney.  During 
the  past  weeks,  by  some  extraordinary 
process,  she  had  found  restored  to  her 
the  spirit  of  old  time  which  saw  in  Jas- 
per a  hero.  In  the  days  of  his  adverse 
fortune  she  had  found  herself  drawing 
nearer  to  him.  And  this  sympathy,  or 
kindliness,  or  tenderness,  she  could  not 
now  conceal  from  herself,  had  increased 
since  Mrs.  Kearney  came  to  the  Kidge. 

xm. 

That  same  cyening  she  was  going 
through  the  orchard  followed  by  Tom, 
the  great  yellow  watch  dog,  when  Jas- 
per, walking  on  the  high  road,  saw  her, 
and,  climbing  the  fence,  followed  her. 
She  did  not  see  him,  but  was  thinking 
that  she  would  be  Idnd  to  Jasper ;  her 
heart  was  full  of  softening  influences. 
She  remembered  the  days  when  she  was 
so  happy  with  him,  and  once  she  brush- 
ed the  tears  away  which  sprang  up 
with  remembrance. 

"One  dog  after  another,"  muttered 
Jasper  as  he  followed,  but  he  walked  on 
the  faster. 

"  Layinia,"  he  said,  speaking  at  the 
monoent  when  she  turned  to  see  who 
came,  but  not  one  instant  sooner,  "  Tve 
heard  something  queer." 

She  turned  her  steps  as  well  as  her 
face,  when  she  heard  his  Toice,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  down  the  field  with  him. 
She  had  not  seen  Jasper  in  a  fortnight, 
and  her  heart  was  kindly  drawn  toward 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared, 
as  I  have  shown. 

"What  is  it,  Jasper?"  she  asked; 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  that  made  him  pause  before  he 
answered.  It  turned  his  thoughts  in 
quite  another  direction  from  that  in 
whi^h  they  had  been  running. 

"Perhaps   you    know    a'ready,   his 


mother  being  with  you  in  the 
he  answered  at  length. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  aboi 
Kearney,  if  you  are  thinking  o 

"  It's  a  broke  concern,  Lavini 
haps  it  should  not  have  been ' 
of  Jasper's  human  nature  that  1 
manifest  any  special  sympatl 
made  this  announcement.  He 
refrained  from  expressing  satial 

"  Jacob's  ?  I  am  surprised^" 
vinia. 

"  So  will  everybody  be.  J] 
gone  oS.  He  and  his  wife- 
knows  where.  I  was  down  to 
to-day,  and  went  to  the  banl 
were  in  a  great  state.  Ther 
a  monstrous  heavy  defalcaticx 
It  leaked  out  in  spite  of  'eo 
that  with  Jacob's  being  miaa 
it  looks  bad." 

"  Uncle  and  Gaffer  doted  oi 
It  does  look  bad.  It  wotdd  ki 
Ben  should  run  such  a  race  f 
has.  What  is  the  matter  wit! 
men?  As  for  Aaron  Kearney, 
sure  it  will  be  the  worst  thing 
— he  has  a  warning.  But  Jaspc 
hesitated — but  to  whom  could 
this,  if  not  to  Jasper  ?  Time 
her  confidence;  she  should  fc 
when  she  had  given  it  to  l 
would  rather  see  Flora  in  h( 
than  married  to  him.  No  wo 
Brooks  asked  how  any  pen 
could  envy  a  mother  ?  " 

Jasper  loosed  the  red  ken 
wore  around  his  neck.  He  w: 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"What  do  you  mean  aboi 
Flo?"  said  he.  "I  thought 
time  it  was  you,  Lavinia." 

"And  was  it  that  kept  y< 
from  us  so  long,  weeks  and  we 
per?" 

"  Enough,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  I  am  afraid  ti 
understand  each  other  too  well, 
little." 

"It  isn't    likely,  Lavinia. 
don't  get  so  cursecQy  piixed  up- 
for  other  folks,"  said  Jasper  1 
voice.    During  the  last  five  mi 
had  been  thinking  that  Lavini 
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fl  kindly  as  once — once  1  "  Cur- 
xed  up  as  they  are  for  me,^'  he 
L 

father  heard  about  Jacob  ?^' 
iTinia,  tummg  from  the  subject 
k,  for  she  thought  that  Jasper 
I  her  fears — ^blmd  to  the  fact 
bitter  reflections  were  on  his 
alf. 

ody  has  around  here,"  he  said. 
be  all  over  the  country  by  to- 
though.  Police  are  after  him 
lut  Jacob  won't  be  taken." 
[  wish  that  Mrs.  Kearney  might 
»f  the  world  without  knowing 
g  about  it    She  does  not  de- 


w 


nia — "  Jasper's  voice  had  a 
most  a  desperate  sound,  as  con- 
rith  the  lamentation  which  she 
sn  up ;  '^  Lavinia,  if  I  can  help 
ay  thing  about  your  sister,  will 
ae  know  ?  I  shouldn't  be  like- 
too  far  now.  I  ought  to  tell 
it  took  me  down  to  the  city 
f.  My  father-in-law  and  I  are 
put  up  a  steam  saw-mill  in  my 

la  looked  her  wonder.  It  wag 
eater  than  would  have  satisfied 
e  thought  there  was  more  than 
in  her  eyes.  "  Your  father-in- 
you  say,  Jasper  ?  " 
18  married  in  town  ten  days 
ntendcd  to  come  and  tell  you 
ling.  I  was  coming  when  I  saw 
the  field.  I  shall  not  trouble 
more,  Lavinia." 

1  very  glad  of  that,  Jasper.  I 
glad  you  have  married." 
ones  are  by-gones,"  said  Jasper, 
a  good  girl,  and  her  father  has 
They  are  temperance  folks, 
nia.  .  . .  But — you  know  I  have 
e  woman  too  long  and  too  well 
ity  my  wife.  But  she'll  never 
£on  to  repent  taking  me.  Til 
if  she  shall.  But,  you  know, 
I  haven't  forgotten  a— a  good 
ars  ago.  I'll  never  build  there 
expected  to  build." 
3  of  us  do.  I  know  that  you 
ke  your  wife  a  happy  woman, 
I  know  you  intend  to  do  it." 


"  We  are  friends  now,  are  we,  La- 
vinia ? " 

"  Friends,  yes !  more  than  ever.  Al- 
ways.   You  saved  my  life,  Jasper." 

"  Will  you  be  her  friend,  too  !  " 

"Mayl?" 

**  Her  father  has  bought  Rice's  place. 
Handy,  you  see.  His  name  is  Tidcott. 
Isn't  that  Kearney  coming  yonder  ?  I 
don't  want  to  see  him  to-night,  so  VU 
say  good  evening  to  you  here,  Lavinia." 

But  Jasper  was  mistaken.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Kearney  he  saw  on  the  road ;  La- 
vinia did  not  suppose  it  was ;  she  knew 
that  Aaron  had  gone  up  the  river  on 
business,  which  would  perhaps  detain 
him  through  the  week.  But  she  was 
glad  that  Jasper  had  made  the  mistake 
and  hastened  away. 

Returning  to  the  house,  Lavinia  oc- 
cupied herself  about  the  dairy,  then  she 
gathered  up  the  clothes  which  had  been 
bleaching  on  the  grass.  There  were 
always  things  to  attend  to,  and  no 
occasion  for  the  folding  of  hands  about 
the  house;  and  since  the  family  had 
been  enlarged  by  one  most  notable 
member,  she  had  insisted  that  the  addi- 
tional care  should  fall  upon  herself. 
The  reproach  of  being  a  bookworm 
should  not  be  verified  by  her  summer 
behavior. 

But  why,  as  she  went  about  her  work 
in  the  twilight,  did  she  feel  that  she 
had  met  a  sore,  sore  loss  ? 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  ere 
her  work  was  done,  by  a  voice,  ai^d 
looking  up  Lavinia  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Kearney  was  calling  from  the  window : 

"  Is  she  never  coming  in  ?  " 

"  Presently.    Now,  if  you  want  me." 

"  Not  until  you  are  at  liberty.  But 
when  you  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  done,  we  might 
have  a  little  reading." 

"  We  will  have  it  immediately.  I 
have  just  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  here." 

"  I  am  glad,  then." 

But  reading  was  the  last  thing  to  be 
done,  apparently,  when  Lavinia  went 
up-stairs.  A  book  was  put  in  her 
hand,  but  no  opportunity  given  for  its 
consultation.    It  was  very  evident  that 
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the  society  of  books  was  not  so  much 
desired  as  that  of  a  human  presence. 

"  I  thought  Flo  would  be  with  yon," 
said  Lavinia. 

"  No— and  Aaron,  is  he  away  yet  ? " 

Lavinia  was  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion, for  Aaron  had  left  them  in  the 
morning,  as  his  mother  knew,  to  be 
absent  several  days. 

*^  I  wish  he  had  not  gone  away,"  she 
said,  correcting  her  last  remark. 

"  You  are  not  feeling  well.  Let  me 
do  something  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  need  nothing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  life  in  the  air.  How 
grand  it  is  to  be  superior  to  these  at- 
mospheric influences,  as  you  are." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  person  you  spoke  about 
to  me  has  just  been  telling  me  that  he 
married  a  day  or  two  since,  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney. His  happiness  is  not  so  dependent 
on  me  as  was  supposed." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  This  is  strange.  I 
ought  not  to  say  it  is  wrong ;  but,"  she 
added  with  impressive  earnestness,  "  do 
not  fail  to  be  his  steady  friend." 

**  I  could  not  help  being  so,"  returned 
Lavinia.     "  I  have  always  been  that." 

"  Do  not  try  to  help  it.  The  convic- 
tion that  you  are  so  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him.  My  child  I 
how  delightful  it  is  to  see  such  strength 
in  you  I  I  have  felt  a  great  many  times 
since  I  came  here  how  good  it  was  to 
be  near  a  person  in  such  splendid 
health ;  how  essential  health  and  occu- 
pation are  to  happiness." 

"  Happiness  I "  thought  Lavinia.  But 
as  her  eyes  wandered  around  the  room, 
she  was  glad  that  the  mother  of  Kear- 
ney had  drifted  into  this  quiet  haven, 
since  every  day  that  lady  found  the 
security  and  peace  she  found  here  com- 
pelling her  thanks.  The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Kearney,  speaking  with  quick,  tmnatu- 
ral  eagerness,  recalled  her : 

"  Did  you  see  Aaron  before  he  went 
away  ? " 

"Certainly.  Don't  you  remember 
he—" 

"  Yes — ^yes — did  you  think  he  looked 
well,  like  himself?" 

"  Uncommonly  well,  I  thought  1 " 


"  How  foolish  I  am  I  I  have  beet 
troubled  thinking  about  him  all  tti 
afternoon ;  and  yet  I  remember  thtt  I 
too  thought  that  he  looked  very  ircQ 
when  he  went  away," 

But,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  An 
added : 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  must  have  my  sob 
here  to-night." 

Mrs.  Kearney  was  not  a  woman  of 
whims  and  caprices;  but  before  La- 
vinia could  sufficiently  master  her  «a- 
prise  to  frame  an  answer  to  this  ezclt- 
mation,  she  said : 

"  Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  cm 
send  word  to  Aaron,  or—or  go  to 
him?" 

Lavinia  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  wakened  from  slumber. 
It  was  time  she  bestirred  herselt  Mr& 
Kearney  was  walking  about  the  room 
in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  nenrons  9^ 
tation. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  in  a  calm,  aasnre^ 
voice,  which  she  unconsciously  used  ^ 
the  endeavor  to  soothe  the  perturb^ 
spirit  before  her,  "  I  think  he  will 
home  again,  before  he  could  be  oi 
taken."     But  then  Mrs.  Kearney 
down  and  wept. 

Jasper?    Ben?— her  father?— who: 
should  she  call  ?    Here  was  a  troul 
which  Lavinia  felt  herself  unable 
meet     While  she  deliberated,  and 
was  only  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Keame^S 
came  to  her  own  aid. 

"  I  must  have  my  son  back  here  tO"^ 
night,"  she  said.    "  He  may  not  have^ 
gone  as  far — as  he  expected  to  go.    I^ 
must  see  him  here  in  this  roooL    It 
must  be  inmiediately — immediately." 

"  You  shall,"  said  Lavinia ;  but  she 
went  out  of  the  room  asking  herself 
"  Is  this  insanity  ?  If  it  isn't,  it's  reve- 
lation." 

She  went  dewn-stairs,  and  before 
midnight  old  Benjamin  Tisdale  was  on 
the  road,  driving  to  the  station  tea 
miles  oS,  where  he  should  take  the  early 
morning  train  for  the  river-town,  whi(^ 
was  Aaron  Kearney's  destination.  If  it 
happened  that  Aaron  had  been  delayed 
at  the  station,  they  would  be  back  by 
daylight. 
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't  be  a  fooPs  errand,  even 
don't  find  him,"  said  Benja- 
ng  at  bis  old  silver  watcb. 
suppose  tbat  be  will  be  bere 
.  are,  fatber,"  answered  La- 

a  believe  in  witcberaft  ?    Is 

I  ? "  be  muttered. 

re  in  wbat  I  see.    Take  Ben 

father ;  I  don't  like  to  have 

bout  company." 

Q  alone.    A  blind  man  could 

>ver  the  road  such  a  night  as 

ny,  there's  no  'counting  for 

I've  'marked  to  you  before. 

must  be  gone  for,  Fm  the 


rent  from  the  bouse,  Mrs. 
aned  from  her  window,  and 
hich  road  do  you  take,  Mr. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate- 

tJiing,  ma'am.    I  go  by  the 

attod  a  moment, 
lat  take  you  past  the  mill  ? " 
'ou,  no,  ma'am.    That's  five 
her  way." 
you,  sir." 

know  wbat  this  means,"  she 
.vinia,  when  she  returned; 
impressed  with  the  thought 
ling  is  going  wrong  which — 
it  hinder." 

recalling  what  Jasper  bad 
out  Jacob  and  his  disappear- 
;ht: 

)t  so  strange  to  mc  that  his 
old  have  some  intimation  of 
oi\  somewhere.  Nor  tbat, 
ittle  sympathy  theie  is  be- 
i,  she  should  make  this  mis- 
it  is  as  well  to  have  father 
d.  She  will  become  quiet, 
lat  wc  arc  doing  all  that  can 


was  at  ease,  for  one  moment, 

moment,  until  she  became 
le  horror  of  darkness  which 
iround  the  mother  of  Aaron, 
her  from  every  living  crea- 
very  human  life.    Through 


the  slow-moving  hours  of  the  night, 
that  mother  sat  by  the  window,  listen- 
ing, listening,  would  he  never  come  ? 

Towards  morning  she  fell  asleep,  but 
suddenly,  while  Lavinia  thankfully 
watched  her  slumber,  she  sprang  from 
her  chair  with  a  cry,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly received  some  terrible  illumina- 
tion. 

"  It  is  all  over — it  is  done  I "  she  said. 
"  Lavinia,  tell  him  that  bis  mother  said 
he  must  never,  never, — oh,  cruel  I  poor 
little  Flora—"  and  with  arms  out- 
stretched, as  if  to  avert  ruin,  or  ward 
off  misery,  she  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Death. 

By  a  path  so  stormy  had  this  loving 
woman  passed  out  of  the  world ! 

XTV. 

The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Flora 
came  running  into  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Lavinia  I  Lavinia  I  Mr.  Kearney 
is  coming." 

"  With  father  ? " 

"  No — on  foot— by  the  lane." 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  Lavinia. 

"  What— what  shall  we  do  ? " 

*^  Go  in  to  mother.  I  will  speak  to 
him.    Make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  him." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  so  terrible.  Lavinia — 
dear  sister ^" 

Flora  hesitated,  but  it  must  be  said. 
"  Won't  you  be  kind  to  him  ? " 

"Why  should  I  be  kind  to  him? 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Flora  ? "  then 
she  could  not  forbear  adding,  "  I  would 
find  it  easier  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
lost  her  son,  because  then  I  could  weep 
with  her.  He  will  not  weep  for  him- 
self." But  this  she  spoke  in  a  lower 
voice,  as  Flora  hastened  to  the  kitchen. 

Lavinia  went  into  the  yard.  Mr. 
Kearney  was  indeed  coming  up  the  lane. 

"How  is  mother?"  ho  added,  as 
soon  as  be  came  near. 

"  Better.  Better  than  she  has  been  in 
a  long  time.    Well." 

He  looked  at  her,  questioning,  before 
be  asked : 

"What  has  happened?  What  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  What  brought  you  back  so  soon  ? 
Did  she  ? " 
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"  Yes.  She  called  me,  Miss  Lavinia." 
Was  he  true  ?  was  he  false  ?  Both,  she 
suspected. 

*'It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
you  should  not  come,"  she  said.  "  Your 
mother  was  so  distressed  about  you  that 
father  went  to  the  station  at  Unwald, 
and  he  is  not  back  yet.  But  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  came.  She  seemed 
to  be  so  near  to  you,  and  so  eager  to 
avert  some  danger." 

Keamey^s  face  grew  paler  as  Layinia 
spoke.  He  sat  down  pn  a  bench  in  the 
kitchen  porch  and  drank  a  dipper  of 
water  from  the  pail  which  stood  there. 

"  Will  you  have  breakfast  ? "  asked 
Lavinia. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  A  cup  of  coffee,  at  least." 

She  brought  it,  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  But  not  one  word  of  consolation 
could  she  speak,  nor  one  of  sympathy. 
She  tried  to  find  some  of  the  common- 
places of  speech,  so  useful  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  tried  in  vain. 

"  Will  you  not  come  up  to  her 
room  ? "  she  said,  at  last. 

"  Not  now.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be 
done  ? " 

"  Nothing — ^yet.  You  know,  of  course, 
we  had  the  doctor  here.  Ben  rode  over 
for  him —he  wasn't  gone  fifteen  minutes. 
He  said  it  was  instant.  Her  heart  and 
brain " 

"  I  imderstand,"  said  Kearney,  inter- 
rupting her.  "That  trouble  with  the 
heart  is  hereditary.  This  is  Tuesday. 
Will  your  father  come  back  to-night  ? " 

"  I  think  he  must  have  gone  on  the 
Unwald  train " 

"  He  will  be  here  by  Thursday,  cer- 
tainly. ShaU  we  have  the  funeral  be- 
fore Friday  morning  ?  " 

"  Truly,  I  hope  not." 

As  Lavinia  spoke,  a  man  came  riding 
past  on  horseback.  At  the  gate  he 
stopped  and  called  out,  "Is  Tisdale 
within  ? " 

"No,"  answered  Ben  from  the  gar- 
den. 

"  Tell  him  the  steam  saw-mill.  White- 
Block  <Si  Keam^^s,  burned  down  last 
night.  Nice  work  over  there,"  and  the 
man  rode  on. 


Lavinia  looked  at  Kearney,  and  ninr 
would  she  forget  the  glance  he  gm 
her.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  himied 
to  the  fence,  calling  the  honeiuiL 
Thus  bidden,  the  man  rode  back,  aid 
recognizing  in  Aaron  one  of  the  owim 
of  the  mill,  gave  an  account  of  the 
night's  havoc. 

"  Misfortunes  never  come  single^^  at- 
swered  Kearney,  when  all  was  tdd.  ^I 
lost  my  mother  here  last  night**  It 
pleased  him  to  be  thought  a  rnxmrna. 
He  returned  to  the  bench,  but  Lafiak 
had  gone  into  the  house.  An  over- 
whelming suspicion,  or  conviction  ntb- 
er,  made  the  exchange  of  another  word 
with  him  seem  impossible.  She  be- 
lieved that  Jacob,  the  Defiiulter,]uui  his 
peer  in  Aaron,  the  Incendiary.  She 
feared  that  he  would  see  her  thought  in 
her  eyes ;  or,  that  if  she  spoke,  it  noold 
escape  with  her  voice. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  looked  out 
and  saw  Kearney  sitting  in  the  nme 
place,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyo. 
But  not  alone.  Flora  was  beside  Urn, 
her  hands  in  his.  She  had  oonsolatioii 
for  him— sympathy  and  teaJa  Pooi 
little  Flora. 

"  Oh,  thou  blessed  Death,"  Lavini* 
said.    "  Who  but  thee  could  have  bec^ 
kind  to  his  mother." 


The  country  was  alive  with  exdt^^ 
ment  before  Benjamin  Tisdale  retonec^ 
from  his  fruitless  errand.    Rumors  me^^ 
and  contradicted  each  other.    The  gen-"^ 
eral  conviction  around  Rivcrdale  wu  '* 
that  Mr.  Kearney  had  been  ruined  by  a 
villain.    Still,  the  insurance  company 
considered  that  there  wa^  reason  good 
why  it  should  decline  paying  the  insur- 
ance money  on  the  mill,  and  more  than 
this,  suspicion  pointed  so  strongly  to- 
wards Aaron  as  an  incendiary,  that  he 
was  arrested,  tried  for  arson,  and — ac* 
quitted  I 

Lavinia  said  to  herself, "  He  is  guilty, 
and  the  agony  of  his  mother  shows  to 
me  that  she  was  aware  of  his  guilt  It 
killed  her." 

She  told  Flora  the  events  of  that 
night,  and  dwelt  on  the  marvellous  ex- 
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ch  Mrs.  Kearney  was  snscep- 
)ies8]oiis ;  but  Flora  endeav- 
dIss  the  subject  by  saying, 
}  sick.    Her  son  thinks  she 
,  more  or  less,  for  a  good 


i> 


she  saw  a  great  deal  that 
might  have  been  taken  as 
ji  his  trial:— if  the  sole  end 
s  the  execution  of  justice," 
a. 

'  exclaimed  Flora,  eyes  flash- 
hardly  under  control,  com- 
ast  to  understand  Layinia. 
)U  dare  to  say  such  a  thing 

a  woman  about  her  hus- 

would  not  say  it  to  you 

husband.     But  as  it  is,  I 

lother  was  killed,"  said  La- 

n't  understand  Aaron.  You 
I" 

11.  But  I  do  not  understand 
ny  darling  Flo,  what  do  you 
a  don't,  don't  loye  this  man, 
more  heart  in  him  than  this 
30d  I " 

that  began  to  weep,  and  she 
lyinia  began  to  be  alarmed, 
>ne  day,  two,  or  three,  were 
ied. 
1  cry  all  the  blood  out  of 

said  the  elder  sister,  and 
gan  a  gentler  regimen.  But 
;  she  did  this.  Flora's  tears 
;  she  felt  a  whole  summer 

and  splendor  in  Lavinia's 
id    then    the    elder   sister 

►w  it  is.  Sho  expects  me  to 
bo  admire  him  in  proportion 
',  dread,  and  scorn  of  him, 
lat  purpose  shall  I  say  any 
have  made  her  what  she  is, 


Flora  said, 

^  I  am  going  to  distress  you, 

)  you  will  get  over  it  pretty 

are  such  a  philosopher.    I 

way  from  the  Ridge." 

are  you  going  ?  "  asked  La- 

lier  arms,  which  felt  in  them 


the  strong  impulse  to  enclose  that  fair 
young  creature  and  protect  her  from 
every  evil,  and  danger,  and  sorrow,  in 
the  world,  folded  passively  on  her 
breast.  She  stood  looking  at  Flora,  as 
if,  at  last,  she  perceived  the  folly  of 
fighting  with  destiny. 

^*  I  am  going  to  Highland  Park  with 
my  husband.  Mr.  Myres  wants  us 
there.  We  are  to  have  a  beautiful  cot- 
tage." 

"You  are— just  sixteen  years  old," 
said  Lavinia. 

**  Don't  call  me  a  child,  Tinny,  you 
know  I  never  was  1  And  don't  be  cross 
about  it,  dear  old  girL  I  have  told 
father  and  mother,  and  they  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  let  them. 

"  I — ^let  them  !  Flora,  you  are  a 
child,  but  I  think  it  will  be  dreadfully 
strange  if  you  do  not  find  the  way  of 
life  a  happy  one." 

"  Why,  Vin  I "  Little  Flora  sprang 
towards  Lavinia,  the  arms  of  the  "  old 
girl "  unfolded,  their  tears  fell  together. 
Lavinia's  so  bitter.  Flora's  so  happy. 

The  bridegroom  took  his  handsome 
and  gay  little  bride  to  Highland  Park, 
and  Mrs.  Flynn  introduced  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney into  her  circle,  and  up  there  all 
went  "  merry  as  the  marriage  bell." 

.**  All  things  in  the  world  are  falling 
away  from  me,"  said  Lavinia.  "  I  shall 
soon  be  as  alone  as — as — ^  she  added 
with  a  shudder, "  as  I  tried  to  be  once." 

But  there  was  her  brave  Ben,  with 
his  face  resolutely  set  towards  ooUege, 
working  towards  that  bourne  with  more 
and  more  of  hope  and  courage,  living, 
as  it  seemed,  to  give  Lavinia  joy.  When 
she  had  given  him  to  the  world 
"  thoroughly  fiimished  for  every  good 
word  and  work,"  she  would  herself  de- 
part. Weary  life  might  end.  But  not 
till  then. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  Kidge, 
after  his  first  scholastic  year,  bringing 
testimonials  whch  proved  to  her  that 
she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  him,  her 
heart  was  jubilant  "  I  have  not  labor- 
ed In  vain,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  good 
fight!  Henceforth  a  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing!" 

But  as  time  went   on,  there   were 
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breaks  in  her  glad  song.  There  were 
evidences,  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
Ben  was  taxing  his  powers  too  severely. 
He  measured  himself  with  time  instead 
of  working  with  assured  eternity.  He 
was,  besides,  growing  in  stature  more 
rapidly  than  mortal  can  safely  grow, 
except  it  be  in  the  unexacting  fields  and 
woods. 

Laviuia  had  him  entirely  with  her 
during  the  first  half  of  his  last  year ; 
and  so  well  she  nursed  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  back  and  do  the  required 
work  before  commencement 

These  months  were  not  darkened  by 
pesentiment;  they  were  joyful  to  her. 
She  was  blind  to  what  she  dared  not 
sec.  When  Ben  was  gone,  she  sought  to 
relieve  herself  of  doubts  by  writing  to 
him  letters  of  warning,  entreaty  and 
caution.  But  there  was  no  release  from 
the  race,  or  discharge  from  the  warfare, 
and  so  possessed  had  Ben  become  of 
his  sister^s  spirit  that  ofiers  of  release  or 
of  discharge,  would  have  been  disre- 
garded by  him.  He  was  more  eager 
even  than  she  had  ever  been,  that  the 
desire  of  her  heart  should  be  satisfied. 

So  valiantly  he  worked,  that  he  came 
off  as  all  had  predicted,  with  the  high- 
est honors.  And  Lavinia  must  be  there 
to  witness  his  triumph.  Thus  he  an- 
swered her  caution,  and  she  promised 
that  she  would  sit  among  his  judges,  if 
he  would  stand  before  her  strong,  and 
not  as  que  who  had  bought  his  honors 
at  too  dear  a  price. 

Ben  shuddered  when  he  read  the  let- 
ter, but  when  he  af osc  from  h^s  seat  at 
the  table  piled  with  books,  which  he 
had  consulted  in  preparation  of  the 
learned  argument  he  was  to  make  on 
that  great  occasion,  ho  looked  in  the 
glass  on  the  wall,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Vin  I  how  I  should  like  to 
show  myself  a  Hercules  only  for  one 
week.  And  to  be  one  I  Ob,  what  a 
price  I  have  paid  1  ^* 

Lavinia  was  at  the  commencement, 
amidst  the  throng  assembled  to  look 
upon  the  little  band  of  youth  about  to 


go  Into  the  world  nerved  by  a  glotkw 
ambition  and  beautiftd  hope.  Heve 
were  the  redressers  of  wrongs^  here  mn 
the  atoners  of  evil,  here  were  the  grot 
Future's  hostages. 

That  Lavinia  was  in  the  throng  wliich 
preserved  its  patience  through  the  long 
hot  hours,  was  the  fact  uppermost  fai 
Benjamin  Tisdale^s  mind.  Lavinia,  ifbo 
had  been  disappointed  in  so  muy 
things,  who  had,  as  it  were,  made  t 
bridge  of  herself  over  which  her  be- 
loved one  might  pass  to  the  land  of 
Fortune's  favored  children,  would  hive 
one  satisfaction,  and  he  would  be  the 
happy  cause  of  it ;  that  was  his  upper 
thought 

Yes :  with  her  own  eyes  she  did 
how  the  professors  and  the  fellowi 
garded  her  boy.  She  heard  the  loft^ 
words  of  good  cheer,  and  of  commend»^ 
tion,  with  which  the  President  addw  ' 
edhim. 

He  had  satisfied  Lavinia.    That  wi^ 
Ben's  great  thought  when  he  introduced^ 
his  sister  to  his  favorite  teachen  and 
his  "  chums,''  after  the  ceremonies  wen 
over.    He  had  satisfied  Lavinia ! 

When  he  went  for  the  last  time  into 
the  little  room  where  he  had  toiled 
through  pain  and  weakness  to  triumph, 
he  turned  the  keys  and  dropped  upon 
his  knees.  "  Oh  God,"  he  said,  *'  I  thank 
Thee ! "  That  was  all.  His  career  was 
ended.  He  was  ready  to  go  home  inSi 
Lavinia. 

He  did  look  jaded  to  her  eyes — yes^ 
and  worn.  She  admitted  it  to  her  fath- 
er, but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  admit  it  to 
her  mother,  who  cried  for  more  than 
joy  when  she  felt  her  boy's  arms  round 
her  neck. 

But  he  was  through  with  books  now, 
Lavinia  explained  to  them  all.  Through 
with  them,  this  Daniel  Webster,  till  the 
color  should  come  to  his  cheeks  again, 
the  fiesh  to  his  bones — quiet  into  his 
eyes,  and  into  his  heart.  He  should  live 
now,  out  of  doors.  There  was  hunting 
and  fishing,  budding,  grafting,  and 
pruning  to  be  done.  Ben  must  reneir 
his  acquaintance  with  dear  Nature; 
there  must  be  rest  after  all  this  toil. 

*•  Yc3 ;  or  I  shall  never  be  that  great 
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log  bald-headed  man  like  her  husband, 
which  Hxa.  Brooks  told  you  to  make 
me,  Yinny,"  he  said. 

He  put  himself  once  more,  with  a 

new  confidence,  into  Lavinia^s  hands,  as 

a  tiled  child  relinquishes  its  own  will 

and  pleasure,  satisfied  that    its  guide 

most  direct  him  aright.     Neither   of 

them  could  believe,  after  all,  that  in  a 

few  years  of  brain  work  the  strength  of 

lite  bad  been  consumed. 

XV. 

fiut  Jasper  Caldwell  said  to  his  wife : 
*^  I  am  afraid  Layinia  has    a  great 
trouble  before  her.    A  worse  one  than 
sli^  lias  known  yet.^' 

^*  Sbfi  is  going  to  lose  her  idol,^^  said 
^Jtilly,  "But  I  dont  know,  Jasper;  a 
li'V^^ng  trouble,  Tve  heard,  is  worse  than 
^  ^^ead  one.  They  say  these  folks  at  the 


►wera- 
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**NeTer   mind    about   them,    Milly. 
*^^^kej  can  look  after  th^emselves." 

^They  might  do  it  in  a  way  that 

X^uldn't  set  the  neighborhood  to  talk- 

^^.     If  Mr.  Kearney  would  just  run 

ray  with  Mrs.  Flynn,  Fd  thnnk  him, 

^T  one  woman.'^ 

*' Never  mind,"  said  Jasper  again. 
Ptb  noticed  Providence  takes  care  of 
zaacals,  sooner  or  later.  I  wish,"  he 
^dded  with  less  heat,  but  not  with  less 
^feeling,  "  I  wish,  Milly,  you  could  find 
^^^me  to  run  over  there  pretty  often,  and 
^«e  if  you  can't  be  of  service  to  her. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?— it  would  be 
^uite  a  run  to  Highland  Towers,  and 
^ot  much  of  a  welcome  when  I  got 
^(here,  Fm  thinking.  Oh  no— you  mean 
Xavinia." 

It  would  not  do  to  speak  lightly,  or 
^n  q>ort,  on  this  subject,  Mistress  Milly 
eeemed  to  see.  Of  whom,  indeed,  should 
Jasper  be  thinking,  besides  Lavinia  I 

And  so  Jasper's  wife  went  over  to  the 
Ridge,  to  this  not  easily  approached  La- 
vinia. 

But  what  could  she  do  in  such  a 
house,  for  such  a  woman,  at  such  a 
time  ?  She  was  only  a  simple  creature, 
Jasper  Caldwell's  obedient,  loving  wife, 
his  excellent  housekeeper,  the  tender 
mother  of  his  two  boys.    What  could 


t^  do  ?  Little.  But  she  came  close  to 
Lavinia.  She  was,  for  one  thing,  Jasper's 
wife,  and  so,  of  course,  she  must  be  al- 
lowed room.  Room  for  her  there,  if 
for  no  other  person  under  the  sun. 
Room  for  Jasper's  sake.  And  how  un- 
wearied she  proved  in  the  rendering  of 
those  little  services  which  preserve  the 
routine  of  life  in  the  crises  of  fortune. 

To  her  question,  "  Am  I  in  the  way, 
Miss  Tisdale?"  which  she  asked  one 
day,  because  she  found  herself  in  an 
awkward  situation,  Lavinia  made  this 
surprising  answer : 

"  My  own  sister  never  came  nearer  to 
me  than  you  do.  Stay  here,  if  you  can, 
when  you  can ;  but  do  not  mind  if  I 
seem  absent  sometimes.  I  am  absent. 
All  things  seem  strange  to  me.  It  is  a 
ruined  world." 

It  seemed,  though,  as  if  she  would 
never  make  any  other  allusion  to  the 
event  which,  it  was  evident,  must  soon 
befall  the  inmates  of  the  old  house. 
Not  even  to  Flora. 

^*  I  must  speak  to  her  about  Ben,  and 
get  her  to  talk  about  him ;  she  will  die, 
I  believe,  if  she  don't  take  it  different," 
said  Milly  to  Jasper. 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  understand,"  he 
answered.  "  I  don't  know  as  you  can ; 
but  if  you  do,  you'll  be  likely  to  feel 
it." 

And  so  it  was  Jasper's  wife  who 
spoke  to  Lavinia  about  Ben,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  he  really  gained  any. 

"On  the  other  side,"  said  Lavinia, 
and  Milly,  hearing  that,  would  have 
gone  no  further,  had  not  Lavinia  added, 
"  What  is  it  you  want,  Milly  ?  " 

Then  Milly  was  constrained  to  say, 

"  I  want  you  to  feel  easier  in  your 
mind,"  and  how  frightened  she  felt 
when  she  had  so  spoken ! 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ease  or 
rest  in  this  world,"  returned  Lavinia 
gloomily. 

"  I  never  heard  of  but  one  who  could 
give  it,"  answered  Milly  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  rapidly  growing  bolder.  "  He  prom- 
ised it  to  the  heavy-laden." 

"If  they  could  be  like  him.  Yes. 
You  don't  see  the  deep  philosophy  in 
that." 
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"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 
Milly^s    yoice   still   more   than  her 
words  impressed  Lavinia. 

*^Dear  friend,  you  seek  to  comfort 
me,  yet  despair  of  it,"  she  said.  "  Do 
not  seek.  And  do  not  despair.  I  know 
how  greatly  blessed  they  are  who  enter 
into  His  rest ; — who  are  so  like  Him  as 
to  enter  into  it.  But  recollect  He  too 
suffered  on  the  mountain." 

'^  She  understands  what  is  coming," 
said  Milly  to  her  husband.  '*  When  I 
found  that  out  I  couldnt  say  any  thing 
more." 

^*I  should  think  not,"  said  Jasper. 
"  You  can't  do  any  thing  for  her.  No 
more  than  I  could  I " 

Milly  was  a  modest  woman,  but  she 
said: 

'*  I  think  I  haf>e  done  something  for 
her,  Jasper.  It  doesn't  seem  so  dread- 
ful as  it  did  over  there.  Layinia  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  like — other  people." 

*^More  human, 'does  she  mean?" 
thought  Jasper,  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  boy  on  his  knee.  *'  I  don't  un- 
derstand it." 

Lavinia  was  forty  years  old  when  she 
buried  Ben,  and  his  father  and  his 
mother  bade  fair  to  live  yet  many  a 
year.  Not  a  few  of  his  ancestors  had 
lived  long  past -their  three  score  years 
and  ten«  She  was  not  likely  to  die 
younger.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
herself  ?  With  mere  life  on  her  hands, 
she  feared  she  had  too  much.  Her 
thoughts  turned  often  to  the  family 
across  the  sea,  to  our  Consul  of  many 
years'  standing,  who,  it  now  seemed 
probable,  would  never  return  to  his 
native  land.  He  had  sold  Riverdale, 
and  the  link  between  them  was  broken, 
though  the  influence  of  words  and 
deeds  would  never  be  lost.  Long  since 
Lavinia  had  perceived  how  this  friend- 
ship must  end.  She  would  not,  had 
they  called  her,  now  have  gone  to  them. 

There  was  Flora.  Flora  might  as 
well  have  been  living  in  another  world 
as  in  that  which  seemed  to  hold  her  as 
a  prisoner.  Yet,  if  as  a  prisoner,  not  by 
one  word  of  complaint,  neither  by  one 


effort  made  to  escape  it,  would  it  be 
discovered  an  unwilling  bondage.  So 
long  as  Kearney  continued  true  to  her, 
she  would  be  as  true  to  him  as  siknee 
and  honor  could  make  wife  to  husband. 

But  now  and  then  she  went  down  to 
the  old  homestead,  and  when  Lavinii 
looked  at  her  sister,  and  saw  bow  beii- 
tiful  she  was, — ^Mrs.  Brooks  in  her 
palmiest  days  could  not  have  woo  tin 
admiring  observation  of  people^  hif^ 
and  low,  as  did  poor  Flo, — what  did  sJhe 
think  of  this  realization  of  her  vision  of 
old  time — a  lady,  a  real  lady  of  the  Tis- 
dale  line  f 

Did  it  so  satisfy  her  that  she  wm 
content  to  sit  down  with  her  father  nd 
mother  to  the  ease  and  the  plenty  ber 
enterprise  and  labor  had  secured  for 
them,  and  for  all  for  whom  she  shonld 
care?  Was  it  enough  to  superiotesd 
the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  imbo 
which  Benjamin  Tisdale  had  consemtsd 
to  see  his  lands  transformed  ?  One  mu^ 
have  occupation. 


XVI. 

On  an  autumn  day,  when  the  wim^ 
blew  cold,  though  the  skies  were  brigl*''*^ 
on  a  day  when  the  leaves  fell  in  red 
golden  showers  to  the  earth,  a  little 
ran  around  the  pleasant  paths  of  tk^'^ 
old  Tisdale  place  gathering  the  g9r^ 
Fall  flowers  at  pleasure,  while  h^^ 
mother  dropped  the  great  burden  sh  '^ 
long  had  borne  at  Lavinia's  feet 

"It  is  all  over,"  she  said,  "they've 
gone.     I  shall  be  gone  soon,  too— ii^ 
another  direction.    That  is  all.     Per-^ 
haps  I  shall  not  die  as  soon  as  I  think ; 
but  there's  Sylvia.     She  is  yours,  La- 
vinia.   I  give  my  child  to  you." 

'<  Who  has  gone  ? "  asked  Lavinia  of 
the  young,  the  still  so  young  creature 
who  stood  tearless,  quiet,  but  with 
what  looked  like  the  pallor  and  languor 
of  death  upon  her,  under  that  old  roof 
which  had  failed  to  protect  her  in  her 
childhood.  What  shelter  could  it  give 
her  now  ? 

"  He  has  gone.  Well,  I  think.  And 
she, — well,  too.  Well  for  both,  and 
better  for  me.  Better  still  for  the  child. 
It  was  not  easy,  though,  Lavinia,  to 
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ell  you  this.    To  have  all 
you  I " 

trange  time  to  be  thinking 
inia  said. 

1  be  harder  for  me,  Layinia, 
nding  darkly  for  the  child, 
it  ending  badly  for  myself. 
388  what  you  hare  endured 
ant  ?  As  if  the  other  dia- 
t  wasn^t  bad  enough  I  Prom- 
you  will  be  to  Bylvia  what 
have  been  to  me,  if  I  had 
)ol  stood  in  your  way  I " 
talk  so,  dear  Flo.  Don^t 
irse  myself  for  being  such  a 
I  God,  how  blind  1  And 
ow  it  till  every  thing  slips 
ndsl  Floral  I  belieye  He 
-«nd  not  visit  us  according 
ces.    You  must  live  for  the 

le  shelter  of  Lavinia^s  love 
1,  Flo  and  Sylvia,  flourished, 
i  mother  grew  in  strength, 
le  one  in  stature,  something 
r  and  the  joy  of  youth  seem- 
>on  Lavinia.  Gray  hair  re- 
its  lustre ;  but  many  a  gnj 
Ided  by  a  ray  of  brightness, 
both  sat  down  at  Sylvia^s 
little  child  did  instruct  them. 

it  was,  that  when  Lavinia 
;o  Jasper^s  silent  house,  and 
Fasper  and  his  boys,  looking 
lant  face  that  had  smiled  on 
e  last  time  in  life,  and  im 
ed  to  surround  them  still 
.rmth  of  her  love,  she  knew 
he  their  sorrow, 
ay  when  old  Benjamin  Tis^ 


dale,  surrounded  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, celebrated  his  Golden  Wedding, 
he  gave  Lavinia  to  Jasper.  And,  as 
from  the  heavens,  Lavinia  heard  the 
voice  of  Milly  saying,  "  I  never  knew 
of  but  One  who  could  give  rest.  He 
gives  you  rest" 

Then  far  away  sped  the  cloud  of 
dark  recollection.  Kever  again  should 
its  lightnings  play  around  her.  Behold, 
when  she  would  have  taken  her  life  in 
her  hand  and  sped  away,  there  was  an 
angel  near,  and  looking  now  on  his 
face,  she  was  able  to  say,  ^  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve." . 

Beyond  what  the  old  man  could 
guess  was  the  humility  and  the  faith 
expressed  in  the  kiss  Lavinia  set  on  the 
furrowed  brow  of  her  father,  whose 
wedding  was  having  on  this  day  its 
fiftieth  celebration.  It  never  would  be 
given  him  to  know,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  kiss  she  gave  him  after  their  return 
that  night,  so  long  ago,  from  old  John 
Whitestock's  golden  party,  had  never 
been  revealed. 

• 

Mr.  Kearney  was  seen  no  more  in 
Highland  Park,  nor  was  Mrs.  Flynn, 
after  that  hasty  departure.  Fugitive 
and  vagabond  they  wandered  over  the 
earth  which  endured  them. 

Many  a  tree,  whose  crown  is  lost 
grows  to  beauty  in  the  branches.  Flora 
is  the  fair  lady  of  the  Tisdale  line  La- 
vinia desired  to  see  under  her  father's 
roof;  and  in  the  best  fulfilment  of 
Heaven's  design,  is  the  wise  guardian 
of  her  child. 

Lavinia^s  progress ! 


[THS   END.] 
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OLD  BOSTON  AND  ST.  BOTOLPITS. 


Boron,  Livcol2C«hibk,  Moy  26, 1857. 

Does  not  it  look  delightfully  to  see 
the  name  of  that  beloved  city  for  my 
date?    But  this  original  old  town  is 
not  in  the  least  like  our  "  Athens."    It 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  boasts  of  but  ono 
single  thing,  but  this  is  very  handsome. 
It  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Botolph. 
Botolph^s  town  was  the  name  now  con- 
tracted into  Boston.    By  pronouncing 
it  very  quickly,  you  can  see  how   it 
might  be,  especially  if  you  will  recall 
the  style  in  which  the  English  guards 
announce  names  to  us  railroad  travellers. 
Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  utter  the 
word  at  high-pressure  speed,  in  imita- 
tion of  steam-rate  of  progress.    But  I 
must  not  arrive  in  Boston  as  if  I  were  a 
pigeon.    I  must  tell  you  how  we  came. 
One  of  the  waiters  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  told  us  on  Monday  morning  that 
there  was  a  steamboat  wjiich  went  to 
Boston    from  Lincoln  at  ten  o'clock, 
along  the  river  Witham,  and  that  it 
was  a  nice  boat,  and  the  scenery  was 
very  beautiful  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  from  rail  car- 
riages, to  glide  down  a  lovely  river  in 
the  sunshine,  even  though    it  should 
take  five  hours,  instead  of  one  hour  by 
rail.      Before    ten,    we    drove    down 
to    the   river-banks,   and    there    were 
multitudes  of  boats  moored,  each  one, 
as  we  passed,  looking  too  bad  to  enter. 
But  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  a 
rather  miserable  craft,  though  with  a 
better  quarter-deck  than  the  others  pos- 
sessed.   It  was  a  small  steamer,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  nor  so  good  as  the  Mer- 
sey-boats, in  which  we  crossed  to  Liver- 
pool from  Rock  Ferry.    The  sunshine, 
however,  and  the  prospect  of  the  en- 
chanting scenes  through  which  we  were 
to  pass,  kept  up  our  spirits  and  hopes. 
The  waiter  who  tempted  us  to  this  ex- 
cursion looked  like  Mr.  F ,  and  so  I 

gave  him  credit  for  taste  and  apprecia- 


tion, and  confided  in  him  blindly  ind 
madly.    We  were  about  a  year  (8|Hnt- 
ually)  in  getting  off.    There  wti  but 
one  other  passenger  besides  oundfeioa 
the  first-class  deck.    It  was  a  woman, 
but  not  a  lady,  a  round,  solid  old  bodj, 
of  the  middle  order.     Papa  explonl 
for  a  cabin  in  case  it  should  nin,  ind 
reported  that  there  was  one,  hot  be 
could  not  paint  it  in  glowing  e(to^ 
though  he  wished  to  be  eneounging;. 
Finally  we  commenced  cor  voyage;  bit 
were  immediately  brought  up  by  t  lock, 
'  and  locks  kept  recurring  all  along;  tbe 
river  being  turned  into  a  canal,  for  the 
sake  of  toll,  I  presume,  or  to  tiy  the 
patience  of  passengers.    Each  lode  it 
took  centuries  to  unlock,  and  the  sknr- 
ness  of  the  descent  of  the  water  ctn  be 
compared  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars,  at  which  we  gaze,  and  per- 
ceive no  motion.  Meanwhile  no  **  phdEM 
of  Shinar,"  no  "  gardens  of  the  Lord,**  no 
Arcadys,  nor  lordly  parks,  nor  clond.- 
capped  Mount  Idas  with  sad,  wanderinCT 
CEnones  and  gay  deceiving  Parises,  met 
our  waiting  eyes.    The  fens,  the  fcM  of 
Lincolnshire,— the  flats,  the   flats,  ^ 
%ats  spread  drearily,  east,  west,  nofO^i 
and  south.      The  vrind  also   blew   » 
strong  gale  ahead,  and  finally,  very  so^ 
after  starting,  indeed,  it  began  to  ra^ 
1  immediately  was  obliged  to  go  do*^ 
into  the  Plutonic  regions.      I    fo*^^ 
there  a  woman,  whose  house  seemed  "^ 
boat,  sewing  busily,  in  the  narrowest    ^ 
cabins.    If  we  had  taken  the  rail, 
should  have  arrived  in  Boston  by 
time,  so  I  had  plenty  of  food  for  loi^" 
suffering  and  patience.    I  had  a  chan^ 
to  be  good  under  difficulties.    I  talk^ 
to  the  woman,  and  asked  her  for  a  boo^ 
but  she  had  none.    I  sat  still  awhO^ 
and  then  tried  to  see  our  way  from 
wee  window  in  the  stem,  netted  ove^ 
with    iron.     Still  one  dreary  flat,  o^ 
both  sides,  and  before,  stretched  with^ 
out  end. 
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to  tell  you  that  though 
before  us  was  nothing  but 
hind  us,  for  four  hours,  rose 
L  Cathedral,  taking  every 
e  wound  along,  sometimes 
e  a  mighty  castle,  narrow 
When  an  hour  distant,  it 
ngly  grand  and  beautiful  as 
,  much  the  finest  view  we 
f  it.  Very  well  did  the 
lome  know  where  to  take  a 
he  conquerors  wisely  foUow- 
ps. 

3d  the  towns  of  Washing- 
id  Bardney.  And  we  had 
ige  by  being  in  a  quiet  boat 
in  a  noisy  carriage,  for  we 
the  skylarks  I  These  deli- 
raptures  condescended  to 
e  fens,  as  well  as  from  love- 
id  meadows,  and  they  were 
lace. 

excessively  delayed  by  tak- 
tengers  from  the  banks,  for 
small  trouble  to  stop  the 
id  get  near  enough  to  the 
the  captain  was  very  wroth, 
oung  clown  was  waiting  on 
with  a  huge  pile  of  broom 
in.  I  could  not  well  under- 
lie gave  himself  the  trouble, 
med  so  against  his  will.  It 
against  mine,  for  we  were 
If  an  hour  by  it ;  and  our 
•e  constantly  aggravated  ])y 
that  the  railroad,  for  the 
nee,  ran  close  alongside  the 
at  we  could  have  seen  the 
well  in  the  carriages  as  on 
and  in  one-seventh  of  the 
h  would  have  been  long 
ce  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
birds  alighted  on  the  tele- 
8,  which  stretched  all  the 
wondered  what  e£fect  their 
ight  have  on  the  messages 
tiooting  by.  At  last  I  saw  a 
9r  of  a  church,  and  a  very 
ire  by  it,  and  I  asked  the 
Bit  town  it  was.  It  was  Tat- 
trch,  castle,  and  town.  The 
built  by  Sir  Richard  Crom- 
bershall  castle  and  a  pretty 
h  three  arches,  called  also 
r— 76 


Tattershall  bridge,  were  the  only  pic- 
turesque objects  we  saw.  The  castle 
was  buried  in  trees,  so  that  we  could 
not  see  the  base  of  it. 

Whenever  we  went  under  a  bridge, 
the  captain  lowered  his  fhnnel, — ^not  in 
the  way  of  bowing  civilly  to  the  bridge, 
but  jerking  it  backward,  in  an  intracta- 
ble, defying  manner. 

After  six  hoars  and  a  half,  we  beheld 
a  wonderfhl  tower  in  the  distance,  and 
simultaneously  the  captain  came  to  take 
the  fare.  We  were  much  diverted  that 
he  asked  only  four  shillings  for  us  throe. 
The  lofty  tower  proved  to  be  that  of 
St.  Botolph^B  church  in  Boston.  Afar, 
it  looks  strangely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  building,  but  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proached, the  better  it  justified  itself. 

When  we  arrived  in  port,  the  captain 
sent  for  a  Fly,  and  a  very  nice  one  took 
us  to  the  best  hotel  in  town,  called  the 
Peacock,  Market  Square.  The  most 
solemn  of  all  England's  solemn  butlers, 
or  head  waiters,  received  us  at  the  door; 
Papa  called  him  a  Puritan ;  and  per- 
haps he  is ;  but  such  an  iron,  utterly 
unmalleable  gprimness  of  soberness  I 
never  beheld  on  any  face.  All  footmen 
and  waiters  are  bound  to  solemnity; 
but  generally  one  can  discern  the  possi- 
bility of  a  smile,  or  even  of  a  good 
laugh  in  the  servants'  hall  or  behind  a 
napkin.  But  some  terrific  discipline 
has  banished  all  tendency  or  desire  for 
mirth  from  this  man's  souL  His  mouth 
is  drawn  down  with  an  everlasting  reso- 
lution that  he  will  not  be  glad,  and  it 
also  declares  that  he  cannot  be  jolly.  I 
marvel  at  his  inward  history — what  it 
c^n  be.  '  But  perhaps  he  only  sincerely 
believes  that  nearly  all  men  are  con- 
demned to  eternal  misery,  except  a  few 
of  the  elect ;  and  if  a  person  can  really 
think  this,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  will 
never  smile  again.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
very  sorry  for  something. 

He  ushered  us  into  a  little  parlor,  like 
a  closet,  and  I  cried  out  against  it  em- 
phatically, and  told  him  we  must  have  a 
larger  room.  He  looked  a  look  of  ice 
and  stone  at  me,  and  replied  that  there 
was  no  other  disengaged.  Not  a  ray  of 
sympathy  or  concern  lighted  a  line  of 
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his  face.  Finding  me  nnmanageable,  be 
said  he  would  call  the  landlady. 

Enter  a  jolly  dame,  all  smiles,  curtsies, 
and  shining  black  eyes.  She  expressed 
regret,  and  thought  we  could  have  more 
spacious  apartments  after  dinner.  I 
found,  however,  I  could  see  St.  Botolph's 
church  (torn  the  window,  and  so  we  ac- 
cepted our  destiny  with  patience.  After 
tea,  we  walked  out  all  around  it,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  beautifld,  and  were 
surprised  by  a  kind  of  cathedral  stateli- 
ness  it  has,  yet  it  is  not  quite  half  as 
long  as  Lincoln  or  York  Minsters.  Lin- 
coln is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length.  The  tower  is  three  him- 
dred  feet  high,  and  those  slender  pinnar 
cles  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  are 
each  as  large  as  the  parlor  in  which  I 
sit  They  are  repairing  a  chapel,  in 
which  is  to  be  placed  the  memorial  to 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  former  Vicar  of  St. 
Botolph,  who  went  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, because  he  dissented  from  his 
church,  and  died  there,  much  beloved. 
Oentlemen  of  American  Boston  have 
contributed,  with  English  gentlemen, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to- 
wards the  memorial,  which  is  to  be 
an  illuminated  window.  The  exterior 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  they 
are  facing  the  buttresses  anew  with 
beautiful  canopies  and  brackets,  and 
perhaps  the  statues  will  stand  in  them 
again  by-and-by. 

Papa  happened  accidentally  into  a 
funny  little  bookstore,  and  found  an 
antiquarian,  an  elderly  man,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  card,  and  who  cordially  in- 
vited him  to  fetch  Mrs. the  next 

day,  to  see  some  rare  treasures  he  pos- 
sessed; and  he  could  show  all  that 
was  interesting  in  Boston.  I  should  not 

be  surprised  if  this  Mr.  P were  one 

of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  B ad- 
dressed one  of  his  letters ;  and  if  he  be, 
it  is  as  good  as  a  play  that  papa  should 
alight  upon  him  in  one  of  his  wild  bird 
passages.  So  yesterday  morning  we  all 
went  to  see  him.  He  is  a  perfect  Eng- 
lishman in  appearance,  comely,  hand- 
somely stout,  tall  enough,  and  with  very 
deep  wine-stains  on  each  check,  genial 
and  cordial,  and  particulariy  glad  to 


see  us.  His  shop  is  about  as  1: 
division  of  a  waJnut.  We  hm. 
time  to  look  about  us,  befba 
quested  us  all  to  go  up-st 
another  division  of  his  nutshi 
was  covered  all  over  the  wal 
cabinets,  and  buffets,  with  ev< 
inable  laiick-knack  and  pictur 
this  we  entered  a  smaller  nook 
ed  with  wonders.  Here  we  s 
careful  not  to  push  any  thin§ 
the  minute  space,  and  Mr.  P- 
away  to  get  something.  And 
you  fancy  he  brought  to  sb 
that  humble  little  house  in  old 
Why,  nothing  less  than  a  mi 
treasure^ — a  quilt,  embroidered 
in  white  silk,  with  birds  and  i 
patterns  upon  linen  so  fine  i 
silky,  and  trinmied  all  ronnd' 
rows  of  a  very  rare  and  curiov 
fringe.  It  seemed  the  woik 
time,  and  it  was  wrought  1 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  while 
imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Oti 
arabesque  was  worked  in  • 
back-stitch,  as  fine  as  Aunt 
fairiest  efforts.  The  birds  an( 
were  done  in  chain-stitch.  0 
while,  the  Queen  embroidered 
pher,  not  M.  R.,  but  M.  S.  ^ 
also  in  chain-stitch.  The  knott 
was  the  work  of  her  maiden 
must  have  been  the  labor  of 
each  small  knot  is  fashioned 
fingers.  The  quilt  was  In 
pink,  and  quite  heavy  with  tib 
silk.  I  imagined  the  sad  ax 
thoughts  she  must  have  had  i 
over  it  It  is  stained,  and  I  i 
whether  it  were  not  with  tears 
off  my  glove,  and  touched  it, 
beautiful  hands  had  very  loi 
on  it— most  ill-fated  of  queei 

The  next  treasure  Mr.  P 

was   a   waistcoat   of  Lord   '. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  J , "  he 

gentleman,  you  have  to  pot 
vest,"  and  so  on  it  went  II 
pale  green  silk,  trimmed  ro 
pockets  and  edges  with  a  deli 
and  silver  pattern,  not  half 
broad,  but  as  brilliant  and  on 
as  if  finished  yesterday ;  yet,  it 
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red  and  fifty  years  old.  J 

talma;  bat  Lord  Burleigh 

been  slender,  for  J could 

it  round  his  waist.  Perhaps 
s  illustrious  counsellor's  wis- 
e  form  of  Od,  entered  into 
e  wrapped  in  it. 
ne  a  wonderM  bag,  made  of 
ut  Regia,  by  the  Queen  of 
ad  given  to  Captain  Cook  I 
)dwith  smallest  feathers,  and 

of  the  material  was  exquis- 
^Idbeater's  skin,  and  semi- 
^  It  was  once  adorned  at 
5  edges  with  feather-fringe, 
f  that  was  worn  off. 
—  showed  us  also  some  shoes 
les  of  a   queer   shape  with 

heel.     One   was   of  white 

a  flower  embroidered  upon 
other  was  black  satin.    He 

with  them  some  slippers 
merican  Indians. 
^stal  goblets  were  beautifUl, 
>tolph's  church  engraved  on 
ell  as  other  fine  buildings, 
rs  also.  He  brought  forth, 
rose  noble  (a  gold  coin)  and 
>vereign  and  double  guinea, 
out  of  circulation,  and  an 

obsolete.  Each  dwelt  in  a 
is  bag  of  its  own,  and  was  as 
f  just  from  the  mint.  After 
« things,  Mr.  P allowed 

into  the  other  apartment, 
ble  old  prints  were  framed 
B,  and  a  colored  crayon  head 
in  invaluable  picture,  drawn 
which  has  never  been  en- 
lare  say  the  British  Museum, 
I  Gallery,  would  give  thou- 
>ands  for  it.  Also  there  was 
fe— drawn  in  the  same  style 

unamiable,  high-head  toss- 
om  whom,  I  do  not  wonder, 
Led  to  separate.  A  copy  in 
8  of  Murillo*s  fiower-girl  was 
te  beauty ;  and  at  last  the 
3man,  all  crisp  and  sparkling 
3y  at  our  enjoyment  of  his 
d  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet, 
out — ^what  ?  Fancy  I  No, 
can.  For,  actually,  the  en- 
intiquary  exhibited  original 


pen  and  pencil  studies  of  Raphael,  Rem- 
brandt, Giordano,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Jordaens,  Maratti,  and  many  others. 
Yes,  the  very  studies,  with  the  growing 
idea  traceable  through  the  involved 
lines.  As  at  Oxford,  all  those  of  Ra- 
phael were  onmistakeable,  from  the 
delicate  grace  and  fastidiousness  of  the 
efforts,  so  very  fine,  and  drawn  with  a 
sharply-pointed  pencil,  while  many  of 
the  others  were  dashed  off  with  pen  and 
ink.  One  was  a  head,  in  brown  ink,  by 
Rembrandt,  a  hat  over  one  eye,  and  a 
saucy  expression,  in  shadow.  Where 
could  Mr.  P have  gained  such  in- 
estimable jewels  9  When  he  is  tired  of 
hoarding  them,  he  can  make  a  fortune 
any  day  by  selling  them,  I  should  sup- 
pose. And  he  ventures  to  keep  them 
in  a  wooden  cabinet,  in  that  wee,  old 
house,  which  might  bum  down  any 
day  I  He  ought  to  have  an  iron  safe 
for  the  purpose,  after  the  manner  of 
Oxford,  where  kll  the  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  are  in  a 
fire-proof  apartment.  Over  the  draw- 
ings I  exhausted  my  capacity  for  won- 
der and  delight,  and  after  this  rich 
feast,  we  were  tiJcen  down  into  a  tiny 
sitting  room,  and  introduced  to  Mr. 

P ^*s  wifij,  a  thin,  pleasant  person, 

whom,  I  trust,  Mr.  P considers  his 

most  precious  treasure.  A  cabinet  was 
opened  in  this  room,  and  illuminated 
missals  given  us  to  see,  and  Roman 
medals,  antique  Latin  bibles,  printed  in 
Antwerp— a  secret  book,  or  "  Book  of 
Secrets"  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  I 
opened  and  read,  and  among  other  re- 
ceipts, *^  How  to  kill  a  fellow  quickly." 
This  struck  me  as  very  strange,  and  not 
very  creditable  to  the  Queen.  But,  be- 
hold !  upon  looking  more  carefully  at 
the  stained  old  type,  I  found  that  it  was 
"  fellon,"  not  '^  fellow."  The  present 
way  of  gpelUng  this  word  is  with  one  1 
' — felon-*«nd  so  I  easily  mistook  it.  We 
laughed  heartily  at  the  mistake,  it  was 
such  an  off-hand,  unfeeling  way  of  put- 
ting such  a  serious  matter — ^the  word 
"fellow"  giving  such  a  scornful,  in- 
different tone.  Bo  there  were  all  her 
Majesty^s  favorite  receipts  and  notions, 
very  curious  and  entertaining.     J — « 
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was  captivated  by  the  glory  of  color  in 
one  of  the  missals — birds,  flowers,  and 
saints  dazzled  our  eyes  with  splendor. 

We  made  Mr.  P breathless  by  tell- 

iof^  him  of  that  missal  we  saw  last  sum- 
mer at  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave's, 
illuminated  by  RaphaeVs  own  hand. 
The  Countess  was  very  uneasy  while  I 
looked  at  it,  for  it  was  really  too  in- 
valuable to  be  left  out  of  her  own  keep- 
ing. It  was  about  three  inches  square, 
bound  in  velvet  and  solid  gold.  Her 
great  blue  eyes  blazed  like  a  falcon's 
upon  me,  till  I  returned  it  to  her.  I  am 
afraid  the  antiquary  broke  the  Tenth 
Commandment  as  he    listened    to    us 

about  it.    I  asked  Blrs.  P whether 

she  were  as  much  interested  as  her  hus- 
band in  these  things,  and  she  said  she 
was  not,  but  preferred  to  read.  And 
then  she  remarked,  pointing  to  a  bril- 
liant red-bird  in  a  missal  that  I  was 
turning  over :  "  That  bird  is  almost  as 
red  as  the  Scarlet  Letter !  "  She  said 
this  in  a  private,  confidential  little  way, 
and  made  no  other  allusion  to  the  au- 
thorship. Finally  we  proposed  to  come 
away,  not  having  seen  the  hundredth 
part,  though  all  the  choicest  morceaux ; 
and  the  kind  gentleman  put  on  his  hat, 
and  went  to  show  us  a  curious,  old  ga- 
bled Iiouse  in  a  narrow  alley,  built  in  the 
French  style.  In  the  peak  of  the  gable 
was  a  heraldic  fleur-de-lis  and  the  cy- 
pher E.  R,  The  gable  was  trimmed 
with  costly,  stone  Maltese  lace,  and 
carved  and  ornamented  in  various  ways, 

and  Mr.  P evinced  a  pious  horror 

at  the  insertion  of  a  modem  window- 
frame  in  another  part  of  the  house.  He 
showed  us  also  the  site  of  Mr.  John 
Cotton's  house,  and  mourned  over  its 
demolition.  He  wished  the  spot  to  be 
enclosed,  and  a  memorial  built  up  in 
the  centre,  and  said  that  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  told  him, 
when  here,  that  he  believed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  own  city  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  its  erection,  if  the  land  couhl 
be  purchased  and  secured.  Finally,  we 
came  to  St.  Botolph's,  and  the  present 
Vicar,  remote  successor  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
was  stimding  in  the  Close,  talking  with 
some  one,  and  Mr.  P brought  him 


to  us  and  introduced  him,  after  having 
whispered  who  papa  was.    TIds  vkar 
was  not  venerable,  like  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  but  a  young  man^  of  ths 
most  comfortable  aspect  you  can  coa- 
ceive — soft,  round,  with  a  rather  pali 
and  comely,  but  fUll  fisuse,  snowy,  larger 
handsome  teeth — spotless  white  crant, 
fine  black  coat,  and  hands  that  looked 
like  bishop's — so  plump,  smooth,  and 
£eiir.    Really,  the  chief  sheplierds  of  tlik 
English  fold  are  as  well  to  do  as  the 
fleecy  sheep  and  lambs  I  see  graziDgbj 
hundreds  in  the  meadows.   They  testiiy 
to  sumptuous  fare,  and  wear  Soit  Vam   . 
every  day.    With  a  refined  and  cntti- 
vated  expression,  they  yet  remind  one 
of  the  jolly  world  and  day — ^winc,  oil, 
and  easy  chairs.    This  Rev.  G.  P.  S.  Q. 

L.  B (though  I  forget  exactly  how 

many  names  he  has)  politely  leotfied 
us,  and  invited  us  into  his  besitiM 

church,  and  Mr.  P bade  us  forewdL 

Mr.  B was  so  courteous  that  be 

showed  us  the  church  himself,  iiutnd 
of  putting  us  under  the  guidance  of  a 
verger ;  and  when  he  had  gone  quite 
round,  and  told  us  every  thing,  he  mofii 
considerately  departed,  and  left  m  to 
enjoy  ourselves  as  long  as  we  pleased^ 

a  •  .  .  • 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  Bonthef^^ 
porch,  the  organ  was  sighing  like 
Eolian,  with    a   wonderflil   effect 
spirit-voices.    The  organist  was  pract^* 
ing.    The  impression  which  the  vrhoK? 
interior  made  upon  me  at  once  was 
perfect  and  comprehensible  beauty, 
could  all  be   included    in   a   glanc^ 
though  it  measures  two  hundred  and^ 
fifty  feet  from  the  west  fh>nt  to  th^ 
chancel  east  window.     The  oigan  is0 
most  happily  placed  at  the  side,  so  that 
there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  view  firom  one 
extremity  to  the  other.    What  a  pity 
that  it  is  not  so  with  the  vast  cathe- 
drals 1    If  I  were  Queen  of  England,  I 
would  have  every  organ  moved  from 
the  arches  of  the  choirs.    At  the  west- 
em  front,  one  enters  the  bell  tower,  the 
grand  tower,  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  seen  at  sea  forty  miles  away.  There 
is  a  stone  roof^  sculptured  just  beneath 
the  lantern,  in  which  hangs  the  belL 
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kg  beneath  this  lofty  roof,  we 
upon  a  space  which  may  be  call- 
iser  transept  before  the  columns 
nave  begin,  with  a  door  right 
;,  south  and  north,-;-and  exactly 
«ntre  of  this  space,  stands  a  font 
9,  richly  sculptured,  raised  on  a 
road  pedestal  of  three  wide, 
Dg  steps.  Over  it  hangs  a  coro- 
;old  and  blue,  a  light,  airy  chan- 
>f  fine  tracery,  in  two  or  three 
ric  circles,  climbing  into  a  spiral 

i  are,  I  think,  seven  columns  on 
le  of  the  nave,  and  above  them 

I  windows  in  the  clerestory, 
ointed  arches  are  trefoil-headed. 
i  of  the  aisles  then  slopes  down- 
om  the  nave,  and  there  are  seven 
irger  and  loftier  windows,  which 
he  sides  north  and  south.  The 
as  some  oak  tabernacle  work, 
nd  ancient  carved  seats,  made 
Lcomfortable  for  monks,  so  that 

grew  a  little  sleepy,  and  were 
7  watchful,  they  would  be  sure 
>le  down  with  a  crash.  These 
kie  elaborately  sculptured  be- 
with  droll  devices.  One  is  a 
of  naughty  school-boys,  driven 
laster,  with  a  whip.  One  is  a 
t  of  cats  and  monkeys  playing 
r.  Under  some  grins  Apollyon. 
cks  of  them  and  the  terminals 
red  with  every  variety  of  head, 
weTj  and  animal, — no  two  alike, 
iften  end  in  lovely  quirls,  or  in 
3r  cherubim,  mixing  up  heaven 

II  in  the  strangest  way.  "  Eat, 
ind  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
le  monks  seemed  to  say  with 
dsels.  Sometimes  the  back  of  a 
leavors  to  run  off  in  this  manner, 
e  I  was  sitting  in  the  choir,  papa 
-—  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  a  verger  hovered 
who  had  previously  been  paid  a 
:  to  let  me  alone.  Presently  the 
rganist  came  in,  and  I  told  the 
[  wished  he  would  play ;  and  he 
that  he  had  come  to  give  a  les- 
the  lady  organist.  But  I  saw 
lisper  to  him,  and  while  I  was 
to  sketch  the  eastern  window, 


after  the  lesson  was  over,  my  musician 
kindly  burst  forth  in  a  magnificent  sym- 
phony, which  made  all  the  saints  and 
apostles  radiate  brighter  light,  and  live 
and  breathe.  The  verger  declared  he 
was  the  best  organist  in  the  country, 
and  I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  it. 

The  chancel  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  well  designed,  and  of  superb  hues. 
The  middle  light  represents  first  Jesse, 
in  crimson  and  blue,  sitting  at  the  low- 
est point,  as  the  root  of  David.  Above 
him  stands  Maiy,  holding  the  infant 
Jesus,  with  Joseph  at  her  side.  Above 
is  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  highest  is 
Christ  in  glory,  crowned,  and  sceptred 
as  Judge  and  King.  All  the  lights  on 
each  side  are  filled  with  apostles  and 
saints,  and  also  David.  The  pointed 
trefoiled  and  quatrefoiled  headed  arch 
over  all  looks  studded  with  jewels ;  but 
upon  examination  these  are  found  to  be 
the  heavenly  host,  in  the  centre  of 
whom  stands  the  archangel  Michael, 
trampling  upon  the  Dragon.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  effect  of  the  tints  of  this 
great  window  is  golden,  yet  the  choir 
glows  with  a  sort  of  permanent  sun- 
shine, which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Botolph^s. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  it  may  be  that  the 
windows  on  each  side  arc  filled  with 
yellow  stained  glass,  and  it  is  a  lovely 
idea  thus  to  make  perpetual  sunny  ra- 
diance over  the  altar,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be. 

The  perpendicular  lights  contain 
Christ,  Mary,  and  Saints.  The  altar 
beneath  the  window  is  sumptuous  with 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  and  a  heavily 
carved  oaken  chair  stands  on  each  side 
of  it  And  before  the  chancel  is  a  low 
screen  of  blue  and  gold,  a  kind  of  brass 
work,  extremely  light.  Within  are  two 
candelabras  of  the  same  material  and 
fairy  workmanship,  and  others  like  them 
are  placed  all  about  the  church,  and,  with 
the  coronal  over  the  font,  look  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  when  lighted.  This 
delicate  blue  and  gold  also  goes  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  balusters,  looking  like 
a  rich  fringe,  with  tassels;  but  upon 
approaching  it,  I  found  it  was  rigid 
metal. 
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There  are  two  alabaster  monuments, 
one  supporting  a  knight  spurred,  with 
his  hehn  under  hiB  head  as  a  pillow,  and 
the  other  is  his  wife.  The  noses  of 
these  figures  have  been  restored,  and 
also  their  fingers,  and  the  yiear  has  a 
great  ambition  to  adorn  his  church,  and 
intends  to  haye  aU  the  windows  refilled 
with  painted  glass.  He  is  yery  young, 
and  may  liye  to  see  much  accomplished. 
There  is  at  the  door  a  strong  box,  for 
the  reception  of  a  restoring  fund,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  a  peq>etual  bank. 

The  nave  is  full  of  carved  oaken  seats, 
unlike  cathedrals,  and  the  pulpits  are 
in  the  midst  of  them,  instead  of  being 
in  the  choir.  Botolph^s  town  was  so 
called  from  a  monastery  erected  to  that 
saint  in  684,  which  the  Danes  destroyed 
in  870.  On  its  site  this  church  was 
built  in  1809.  Pox,  who  wrote  the 
"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton. We  have  the  book,  but  it  is  too 
dreadftl  for  you  to  read.  Wo  walked 
round  the  small  chapel  in  which  Cot- 
ton^s  memorial  window  is  to  be  placed, 
but  there  is  only  one  grave-stone  in  it, 
and  that  is  upon  the  fioor.  It  is  in  fine 
proportion,  and   has   a  noble  western 

window.    Papa  and  J were  tired 

of  waiting  for  me,  and  when  I  was  ready 
to  go  otit,  I  found  the  gate  of  the  door 
locked  fast  I  I  was  in  a  gorgeous  cage, 
but  felt  very  uncomfortable  not  to  have 
ray  freedom,  and  stood  shaking  the  bars 
till  the  clang  roused  the  verger  who 
was  outside,  and  he  laughed  merrily  at 
having  fastened  me  in.  As  he  had  been 
paid  to  let  me  alone,  I  suppose  he  did 
not  dare  tell  me  he  must  go  away. 

The  organ  was  still  murmuring  melo- 
diously as  I  left  the  southern  porch,  as 
if  St.  Botolph  were  singing  Vespers. 

On  my  walk  home,  I  saw  a  lovely 
ruined  Abbey  at  a  print-seller's,  and 
bought  it  for  you  to  copy  some  time. 
It  is  Crowland  Abbey,  which  I  hope  to 
visit,  as  it  is  near  Peterboro,  where  we 
go  next. 


In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  (36tli) 
we  walked  out;  but  I  felt  tired, and 
after  looking  at  the  old  Guildhall,  a& 
exceedingly  interesting  building,  with 
a  fine,  mcdlioned  window,  and  three 
gurgoyles,  rushing  tumultuoualy  from 
each  side  and  the  point  of  the  ardi,  I 
concluded  to  go  back  to  the  Peacod^ 
and  take  an  open  barouche,  to  dihe 
about  with  Julian.    Papa,  yon  knov, 
hates  to  drive,  and  prefers  to  waixhr 
without  purpose.    We  therefore  retini* 
ed,  and  I  ordered  a  light  phaeton,  whid 
proved  delightfully  easy,  and  I  toldtte 
coachman  to  go  round  every  part  of 
Boston,  and  then  into  the  sabarhi.  We 
had  a  charming  excursion,  and  old  Bol- 
ton reminded  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
New  Boston—- those   parts   wldefa  am 
antique  and  tumble-down,  at  the  Koiik 
End.     There  is  scarcely  a  handiBme 
house  in  the  town,  but  many  qwiai 
ones,  with  overhanging  brows;  udia 
the  suburbs    we    saw    an  eai^m^ 
EouM  of  Seeen  Oablu,  whidi,  being  oft 
covered  with  perennial  ivy,  looked  « 
the  one  described  in  the  book  woild 
look,  if  ascended  into  the  HetTenly 
Paradbe.    It  was  sumptuously  ri«^  tA 
beautiful,  and   I  wish    I   could  hffo 
sketched  it. 

We  passed  the  new  cemetery,  li 
which  stood  two  strangely-shaped  edi- 
fices, I  suppose  for  the  reading  of  tho 
'burial  service ;  but  I  can  compare  them 
to  nothing  but  cameleopards — fpnSoL 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  4(  <> 

"  The  Peacock  "  is  such  an  aged  Inid, 
and  really  there  is  no  end  to  its  tiOt 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
neck  of  the  Saracen^s  Head  in  Linoobi, 
which,  you  know,  I  told  you  was  mitt 
in  length. 

The  solemn  waiter  has  not  smiled  jot, 
because  he  never  will  nor  can;  btt^ 
despite  his  ungraciousness,  I  think  ire 
have  felt  particularly  at  home  in  Bo** 
ton.  We  have  had  the  Queen's  weath- 
er, and  all  the  ladies  are  in  muslins. 
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idily  growing  interest  of  our 
n  in  Natural  History  has 
various  elementary  works  on 
ent  branches,  but  none  so 
cal,  or  so  exhaustive,  as  those 
tany.  With  a  reasonable 
preliminary  knowledge,  and 
bh  one  of  Gray's  or  Wood's 
I,  there  are  very  few  of  our 
feering  plants,  or  cryptogams 
her  orders,  which  he  will  not 
»ed  down  too  plainly  to  be 
aken.  No  other  branch  of 
tstory  has  text  books  so  plen- 
sUent,  or  so  cheap ;  yet  the 
sn  are  wholly  without  any 
mment  accessible  to  the  com- 
9nt.  The  botanical  works 
scarcely  name  their  grand 
and  though  our  coasts  are 
ith  sea  weed,  and  our  moun- 
led  with  lichens,  and  the 
V  everywhere,  there  are  only 
Bxpensivo  works  to  help  the 
omprehend  them.  Tucker- 
ichens  "  is  out  of  print ;  the 
m  "  AlgSB  "  is  practically  un- 
;  while  the  only  published 
ted  to  the  American  fungi  is 
and  costly  one  of  Schwein- 
1  exists  only  in  the  German 
There  are  probably  not  twen- 
n  America.  This  is  the  more 
"ette.l  as  the  United  StatQi^ 
'eden,  are  the  most  proli^  in 
ly  part  of  the  known  'v^orld. 

se  of  this  paucity  of  elemen- 
B  is  manifold,  but  the  chief 
in  the  extreme  obscurity  and 
which  involve  the  subject, 
lined  in  scientific  detail.  It 
he  most  abstruse  of  sciences. 
i  half  the  species  are  micro>- 
oearly  so.  Many  of  them  are 
fugacious,  and  others  so  deli- 
ot  to  bear  a  touch.  Some 
ilies  are  entirely  subterranean, 


and  only  discovered  by  accident.  Very 
many  grow  only  on  decaying  substances, 
which  are  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to 
examine.  The  fructification,  on  which 
the  classification  of  all  plants  is  prima- 
rily based,  is  wholly  microscopic. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, much  may  be  learned  without  a 
glass;  for  no  one  knows,  till  he  has 
tried,  how  much  power  there  is  in  the 
unaided  eye.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  study,  it  may  be  better  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  for 
the  more  conspicuous  fungi,  and  their 
more  easily  discerned  characteristics, 
challenge  the  memory  to  retain  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  single  walk.  Until  the 
visible  becomes  familiar,  it  is  as  well  to 
take  the  word  of  botanists  who  have 
examined,  concerning  the  invisible.  It 
is  not  essentia]  to  see  every  thing  in 
order  to  know  it.  Tou  do  not  always 
dissect  a  man  to  find  him  out.  Tou 
believe  in  his  bones  without  seeing 
them. 

Fries,  the  great  *'  Father  of  Micology," 
used  only  his  eyes,  and  found  them  suffi- 
cient ;  and  though  Berkeley  thinks  he 
got  at  the  iaxiia  by  *^  tact "  rather  than 
by  actual  sight,  Jie  got  <U  them. 

If  you  begin  to  explore  this  field  and 
iail,  at  first,  to  see  the  wonders  of  which 
we  read,  remember,  "  The  eye  sees  only 
what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  to  see,'^ 
and  be  not  discouraged.  Keep  looking, 
and  by-and-by  you  will  see.  Sooner  or 
later  we  find  what  we  look  for  in  this 
world.  But  the  eye  must  be  educated. 
In  a  Teachers'  Institute  Agassiz  found 
very  few  eyes  well  enough  trained  to  see 
insect  organs,  ten  times  the  size  of  those 
plainly  visible  to  his  own.  In  teaching 
Botany,  I  have  found  a  class  supplied 
with  pocket  lenses,  less  able  to  distin- 
guish minute  fioral  organs,  than  my 
own  unassisted  eyes.  In  neither  case 
had  the  natural  quality  of  the  eyes 
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much  to  do  with  their  capacity.  The 
mind  must  have  some  notion  of  what  it 
is  looking  for,  or  it  will  not  know  it 
when  it  does  see  it.  Seeing,  you  may 
not  perceive. 

The  first  of  my  explorations  were 
made  without  guide  or  guide-book.  I 
had  never  seen  a  micologist,  or  a  work 
on  the  subject  I  collected  and  de- 
scribed one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
within  the  radius  of  half  a  mile,  letter- 
ing and  numbering  them,  by  way  of 
distinction,  having  only  the  one  name 
'^Agaricus^'  among  the  lot.  At  the 
commencement,  I  had  no  idea  what  to 
look  for,  except  to  see  all  there  was,  if 
it  were  possible.  After  a  great  deal  of 
looking,  I  began  to  perceive  a  number 
of  things  I  had  not  before  observed, 
although  their  pictures  must  have  been 
on  the  retina  many  scores  of  times. 
And  two  years  afterward,  when  I  first 
met  with  a  work  on  the  subject,  I  re- 
cognized with  surprise,  in  the  scientific 
descriptions,  characteristics  which  had 
escaped  my  observation  at  the  time  I 
saw  the  plants.  I  had  then  written 
down  every  thing  I  observed,  but  on 
comparing  that  description  with  the 
printed  one,  memory  instantly  endorsed 
the  Aill  particulars  of  the  latter.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  remembered  those 
minutisB  for  years,  vsUhout  knowing 
them,  nor  in  what  hidden  chamber  of 
the  brain  they  had  lain  latent  so  long. 
I  only  know  the  fact.  How  many  pic- 
tures we  may  have  thus  photographed 
from  the  retina,  stored  away  in  that 
secret  treasure  chamber  of  the  memory, 
to  be  brought  forth  in  the  future,  who 
can  tell?  But  it  is  worth  while,  at 
least,  to  be  thoroughly  good  lookers. 
That  is  the  Through  Express  to  Won- 
derland. You  travel  there  on  your  five 
senses ;  chiefly  on  three  of  them.  You 
may  go  all  around  the  world  by  steam, 
and  not  find  it ;  but  if  you  know  how 
to  look  into  a  plate  of  stale  apple  sauce, 
you  are  there. 

The  mould  you  find  there  is  a  plant, 
and  the  drops  of  amber  or  jet  which  cap 
the  slender  threads,  are  the  "  spores " 
which  form  some  of  the  myriad  dust- 


particles,  visible  in  any  sunbeam,  \A 
into  the  cleanest  room.    All  sporea  an 
extremely  small,  and  moet  of  them  can 
penetrate  wherever  air  or  water  can  go. 
Those  of  parasitic  fungi,  like  *^  m^" 
and  leaf  ^^  mildew,"  even  sometinMs  cal- 
culate in  the  sap  of  the  affected  plant 
They  are  very  hard  to  kill,  bearing  a* 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  without  ioeoof 
venience ;   retaining    their  vitality  fixr 
years  under  very  unpromising  diconi- 
stances.    They  are  the  simplest  knovi 
form  of  organic  existence ;  being  single 
cells,  without  organs.     The  seeds  of 
higher  organisms  have  distingnishabie 
parts — the  cotyledons  and  the  gram,  or 
growing  point.     Spores  have  neither 
Their  mode  of  vegetating  is  extremdy 
obscure.     In   the    algso    it  has  been 
watched,  and  found  to  be  merely  amol- 
tiplication  of  cells  similar  to  the  tot 
But  different  orders  do  not  germmafcA 
in  the  same  way,  and  little  is  yet 
of  the  method  of  the  fungi,  which 
mostly  at  night,  and  in  some  snbstaim^ 
less  transparent  than  water. 

Its  capacity  for  growth  is  all 
renders  a  spore  more  organic  than 
crystal.     But  that  is  every  thing, 
contains  within  itself  the  inscrutal 
grand  mystery  of  life.    This  little 
like  any  other  vital  cell,  or  seed,  or 
has  in  itself^  hidden  beyond  all 
that  fixed  law  of  development 
makes  each  of  these  primitive 
nings  grow  ^^  after  its  kind.^'    No  hinl^ 
or  prophecy  of  the  form  of  the  future^ 
plant  can  be  found  in  the  spore.    Tet^ 
the  organic  life-type  within,  invariably^ 
produces    a    descendant,    identical   in  ^ 
species  and  general  quality  with    the  ^ 
ancestor.     This  formative  principle  ia 
everywhere  operating,  intensely  active, 
invariable,  donstant,  potent,  but  intan- 
gible and    inviBible    as   thought     It 
mocks  at  the  power  of  lens  or  dissec- 
tion, as  at  the  gross  bungling  of  the 
most  delicate  chemicals,  to   find   the 
principle  of  Life. 

•  Let  a  chemist  try  to  extract  an  epoa 
fh)m  the  brains  of  a  dead  poet  I 

Because  it  cannot  be  strained  out,  and 
bottled  up — because  it  eludes  all  testfr^ 
there  ore  those  who  deny  this  formative 
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entity.  But  tbey  cannot  nee 
3nest  speech,  nor  recognize 
noe  between  the  Hying  and 
ive,  without  measurably  re- 
the  perpetual  miracle  of  the* 
i;  which  makes  any  living 
d  to  the  Infinite,  and  worth 
elf^  for  the  sake  of  the  won- 
being  alive,  than  any  inani- 
8  can  be. 

'  definitely  awar^  of  it  or  not, 
are  constantly  exploring  as 
ossible  to  the  origin  of  life, 
inly  use  the  reproductive  sys- 
Dta,  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
le  lower  down  they  go  in  the 
scale,  and  the  more  obscure 
ktive  processes  become,  the 
Uy  have  they  based  their 
m  upon  them.  Probably  be- 
r  marks  become  still  more 
it  also  because  in  this  region 
ef  difierence  between  organic 
nic  things. 
f  some  contended  that  fungi 

chendcal  freaks  of  nature, 
idy  produced  by  the  fermen- 
the  decaying  substances  on 
ly  were  found;  but  the  de- 
n  of  their  vegetable  repro- 
"stem  ended  that  debate,  as 

claims  of  those  who  believed 
,  semi-animal  character. 
6  anomalous  plants,  inhaling 
id  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  as 
K  The  substance  of  all  edible 
smbles  animal  rather  than 
Toed,  both  in  taste  and  smell ; 
species  decay  with  a  putres- 
dngly  fieshlike  in  odor,  and 
red  by  maggots  as  soon  as 
to  decay,  and  often  sooner. 

anomaly  is  found  in  their 
individuality;  many  spores 
ng  to  produce  a  single  plant. 
I  scout  the  idea  of  a  doasen 
tiing  into  one  chicken,  or  a 
loms  sprouting  into  one  oak ; 
ivaria  will  grow  from  a  brood 
and  Berkeley  says  that  **  No 
B  a  diligent  observer  of  the 
1  their  phases,  without  being 
of  the  feet" 
»  are  so  unlike  all  other  roots 


that  they  have  had  another  name  given 
them  by  way  of  distinction.  The 
spores  seem  to  vegetate  first  into  these 
roots  or  "mycelia,"  which  penetrate 
and  permeate  the  substance  of  whatever 
they  take  hold  of^  with  a  complete  net- 
work of  threads;  long  before  they  put 
up  any  top.  Sometimes  this  mycelium 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  popularly 
known,  as  in  the  case  of  ^*  punk,"  or 
*^  spunk,"  well  known  as  a  native  tinder 
to  backwoodsmen,  but  which  is  the 
root  of  an  obscure  fungus,  which  often 
consists  in  nothing  but  this  mycelium. 
The  mycelium  of  the  common  edible 
mushroom  (known  to  gardeners  as 
^'  spawn  "),  after  permeating  the  matrix 
prepared  for  it,  can  be  taken  up  with 
this  matrix  and  dried  into  a  sort  of 
brick,  which  will  retain  its  vitality  for 
years,  and  when  the  proper  conditions 
are  ofiered  will  go  on  spreading  in  the 
soil  indefinitely,  and  put  up  two  or 
three  crops  of  mushrooms.  And  Berke- 
ley adds :  "  Many  ftmgi  arise  from  the 
confiuence  of  mycelium  germinating 
from  many  spores,  and  this  union,  by 
means  of  anastomosis,  is  as  intimate  as 
if  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  were 
derived  from  a  single  spore.  And 
such  union  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  grafting  among 
the  Pheenogams." 

The  cryptogamia  have  been  called 
distinctly  "  cellulares ; "  but  this  is  hard- 
ly just,  since  the  ferns  and  other  higher 
orders  have  traces  of  vascular  tissue, 
but  the  f\mgi  are  wholly  cellular.  The 
cells  differ,  however,  in  different  plants, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  the  common  mushroom  this 
is  plainly  discernible.  Gut  one  vertical- 
ly through  cap  and  stem,  and  you  will 
find  first  a  skin  over  the  top,  like  white 
kid ;  next  the  substance  of  tiie  cap,  like 
soft  pith;  then  the  brittle  rosy  gills 
which  bear  the  spores ;  then  the  white 
threads  of  the  stem ;  and  if  you  go  to 
the  root,  you  will  find  that  different 
stilL 

The  substance  producing  the  spores  is 
called  hymenium.  In  the  Agaricini,  or 
"Toad-stool"  family  it  occupies  the 
under  surface  of  the  cap,  covering,  or 
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rather  forming  the  gills.  On  these  the 
spores  grow  on  pedicels  in  fours,  or 
multiples  of  four.  '*In  endogenous 
plants  tAree  is  the  mystical,  typical,  or 
representatiye  number,  whilst  in  the 
alliance  of  plants  now  under  considera- 
tion that  typical  number  iA/burJ*^ 

Although  this  quadruple  arrangement 
of  spores,  as  well  as  the  minute  pedicels 
on  which  they  are  grouped,  are  imx)er- 
ceptible  to  the  unaided  vision,  the 
spores  themselves  are  quite  visible ;  not 
only  of  the  larger  species,  but  ctf  many 
genera  of  moulds.  They  are  simply 
colored  dust  to  us.  Clouds  of  this  dust, 
like  dense  smoke,  issue  from  a  mature 
puff-ball  when  crushed.  Some  Agarics 
scatter  their  spores  so  abundantly  as  to 
dust  the  surrounding  objects  with  white 
powder.  Housekeepers  know  mould 
dust,  and  farmers  know  **  smut "  very 
well.  The  great  corky  ttrngi  of  the 
woods,  (Polyporei)  have  their  under 
surfaces  whitewashed  with  closely  set 
spores.  Although  the  character  and 
color  of  these  often  constitute  specific 
distinctions,  most  of  the  genera  of  larger 
fungi  are  easily  distinguished  without 
them,  by  more  striking,  if  less  intimate 
characteristics. 

So  long  as  the  student  observes  only 
such  species  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
representative  form  of  a  genus,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty.  But  every  large 
genus  tapers  off  at  both  ends  into 
species  verging  on  other  generic  forms, 
so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
These  intermediate  forms  are  often  very 
interesting  as  well  as  puzzling,  but  be- 
ginners have  to  skip  them.  They  occur 
in  all  departments  of  Natural  History, 
in  grand  divisions  as  well  as  specifical 
ones.  The  yeast  plant  is  still  a  "  de- 
batable land "  between  Fungi  and  Al- 
gse.  It  is  not  long  since  our  best  natu- 
ralists confounded  the  spores  of  a  sea- 
weed with  the  zoophyte  vibreo— an  un- 
doubted animal.  Such  problems  must 
be  left  for  maturer  scholarship.  Only 
the  most  minute  and  patient  investiga- 
tion and  scientific  accuracy  avail  in 
such  cases. 

The  fungi  often  possess  very  active 


properties,  so  frequently  del 
that  the  whole  order  has  a  be 
with  the  populace.  The  ezac 
of  these  properties  is  very  littl 
stood,  and  has  yet  to  be  leame 
organic  chemistry  comes  to  be  i 
better  known,  and  of  more  i 
application.  But  a  large  nui 
these  plants  make  excellent  fi 
are  consumed  in  continental  £i 
an  extent  unknown  here,  or 
England.  The  Siberians  uset 
nita  as  a  means  of  intoxicatio 
fungus  found  on  the  evergree 
forms  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  tl 
gonians.  Many  of  their  fonns 
gularly  graceful  and  beautifU]^ 
Occasionally  they  are  fragrant 
times  abominably  so. 

Several  species  emit  a  bright 
the  dark ;  generaUy  when  deca] 
sometimes  when  in  full  vigai 
"  fox  fire,"  well  known  in  wow 
tricts  as  a  kind  of  decaying 
which  at  night  resembles  a  i 
glow-worms,  owes  its  brilliane 
decaying  mycelium  of  a  fongv 
white  threads  of  this  myceli 
easily  discernible  by  the  nak 
permeating  the  friable  dead 
Some  of  these  phosphorescent 
are  said  to  be  so  abundant  : 
mines  in  Austria,  that  the  walls 
be  masses  of  pallid  fire.  The 
this  in  the  dense  subterranean  < 
must  be  extremely  beautiful.  1 
force  which  makes  vegetation 
or  even  possible,  in  such  a  pla 
be  very  great. 

The  members  of  this  order  i 
universally  distributed  than  ai 
plants;  the  same  species  beii 
found  in  all  known  lands,  and  1 
paratively  a  small  number  limi 
single  coimtry,  or  even  to  one  c< 
A  work  on  the  British  fungi ' 
tain  four  fifths  of  the  Americai 
and  more  than  half  the  speciea 

They  grow  in  all  sorts  of  p 
the  most  unlikely,  as  well  as  mc 
able  situations.  On  bare  stonei 
and  even  metal,  as  well  as  on  w 
softer  substances.  Of  course,  tho 
choose  such  solid  habitats  can 
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mycelium,  and  must  live  on 
Loisture  only. 

I^w  with  extreme  rapidity, 
g  and  decaying  in  a  few  hours, 
one  species  of  polyporus  are 
,  growing  layer  upon  layer  of 
abas  or  pores,  like  the  growth 
I  layers  of  wood  in  exogenous 

re  all  destitute  of  chlorophyl, 
ew  that  are  green  are  of  a  dull 
Lue,  quite  unlike  the  verdure  of 
ints.  This  fact,  and  that  of 
elation  of  oxygen  are  supposed 
)me  intimate  chemical  connec- 
forms  one  of  the  chief  distinc- 
ween  the  great  divisions  of 
d  Lichens. 

md  all  mycologists  after  him, 
the  fungi  into  two  unequal 
▼isions.  The  principal  one 
Cera)  bearing  the  spores  nak- 
tiie  minor  branch  (Sporiferi) 
them  in  sacs  or  asci.  These 
ns  are,  of  course,  microscopic ; 
ody  can  tell  a  toadstool  firom 
The  general  umbrella  shape 
beneath  characterize  the  Agar- 
e  the  open,  and  often  brilliant- 


ly colored  cups  distinguish  the  peziz®. 
Many  other  families  may  be  as  readily 
distinguished  by  a  mere  general  descrip- 
tion. Some  English  works  containing 
copious  descriptions,  and  a  few  plates, 
make  it  easy  to  identify  the  larger 
species.  An  American  work  of  the  kind 
would  necessarily  be  larger,  to  coyer 
our  larger  territory  and  extra  species, 
but  need  not  be  more  obscure  or  leas 
accurate. 

I  hardly  need  add  that  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  higher  walks  of  Bo- 
tany is  absolutely  essential  to  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  cryptogamia. 

I  hare  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  real- 
ly considerable  economic  value  of  such 
knowledge,  as  our  people  are  as  yet 
hardly  willing  to  test  the  dietetic  ex- 
cellence of  such  novel  food ;  and,  more- 
over, the  chief  value  of  any  knowledge 
does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of  the  econo- 
mist or  the  cook.  That  a  fact  exists  in 
nature  is  sufficient  reason  for  finding 
out  its  details. 

If  the  present  article  prove  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it,  I  may  here- 
after offer  something  further  for  those 
interested  in  these  delightful  pursuits. 


••*• 


THE  CHARGE  AT  VALLEY  MALOY. 

Undkk  the  hickories'  fluttering  arch, — 
*'  Halt  1  *'  and  we  formed  on  the  hill's  green  marge. 
Clearly  the  order  rang :  **  Forward,  march. 

Quick-trot,  gallop, — charge  1 " 
Down  the  decline,  with  a  thundering  rush. 

Clattering  sabre  and  fluttering  rein. 
Up  with  a  dash  through  the  belt  of  brush ; 

Out,  and  across  the  plain. 
Kept  we  no  order  of  rank  or  ffie : 

Never  a  rowel  spared  flank  that  day ; 
Charging  the  enemy's  work  a  mile— 

A  mile  and  a  half  away. 


Terribly  regular  musketry  rang ; 

Cannon-shot  bounded  and  ploughed  along ; 
Shell  and  rifle^ball  whistled  and  sang 

Their  horrible  death-song. 
Half  of  the  last  half  mile  behind. 

All  of  the  squadron  but  one  I  led ; 
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Harry's  grey  thoroughbred  ran  like  wind. 

Clattering  just  ahead. 
Oh,  the  wild  rash  of  that  mad  career — 

Thunder  of  hoofs  like  the  surf  on  the  shore  I 
Knightly  as  ever  charged  old  cavalier, 

Harry  tramped  on  before. 

Turned  in  his  saddle,  so  proud  and  fair, 

Smiled  when  he  saw  that  we  two  led ; 
Lifted  his  sabre-arm  high  in  air,     . 

Waved  and  pointed  ahead. 
Not  a  breath  after  I  saw  him  bound. 

Heard  his  lips  utter  a  quick,  low  cry. 
God  in  His  pi^  drive  sight  and  sound 

Out  of  my  ears  and  eye  I 
Forward  I  spurred  to  a  desperate  pace. 

Caught  at  him  falling,  with  sickening  dread ; 
Looked  only  once  in  the  white,  set  face. 

Knew  that  my  comrade  was  dead  I 

Straight  in  my  stirrups,  I  cursed  them  then, 

Raved  at  them  all  for  a  dastard  crew ; 
Dared  and  defied  them  to  meet  with  men — 

Cowards,  and  that  they  knew  I 
Breathing  the  batteries'  horrible  breath, 

Grapeshot  and  cannister  sweeping  the  plain : 
Caring  no  more  for  that  storm  of  death 

Than  for  an  April  rain ! 
Grief's  burning  passion  my  tongue  discharged, 

Hatred  that  broke  in  a  blasphemous  yell. 
At  that  mad  moment  I  could  have  charged 

Into  the  gates  of  hell. 

Under  a  tree  in  a  low,  green  space. 

Peacefully  babbling,  a  brook  flowed  by ; 
Softly  I  laid  him,  his  pale,  dead  face 

Turned  to  the  summer  sky. 
Down  at  his  side,  in  the  grass,  I  flung, 

Pressed  the  dear  dead  face  up  close  to  my  own ; 
One  maddened  moment  my  heart  was  wrung, — 

Then  it  was  turned  to  stone. 
Back  I  rode  into  the  fight  once  more, 

Fought  with  the  streng^th  and  the  rage  of  ten. 
So  may  God  never,  till  battles  are  o'er, 

Sufler  that  men  fight  men ! 
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TREASURE  TROVE. 


I. 


of  ladies  were  grouped  in 
awing-room  at  the  Hurst,  in 
a  June  eyening,  just  as  the 
t  was  fading  into  dusk, 
st  was  a  comfortable  old 
d  among  hills  in  the  west- 
Nfew  Brunswick.  Behind  it 
ray  a  chain  of  round-topped 
.  it  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
e  range,  known  as  Tanconk 
double-peaked  \AxiSj  wood- 
»  and  birches  nearly  to  its 
t,  where  its  great  granite 
re  to  the  rain  and  wind  that 
t  from  the  bay.  From  the 
lows  of  the  Hurst  you  could 
ipse  of  dancing  blue  waters 
trees,  while  from  the  upper 
could  see  the  whole  broad 
the  bay  stretching  before 
aes  dotted  with  the  white 
ters  which  drifted  by,  and 
but  for  the  watching  hills 
sed  it  on  every  side. 
\t  was  the  property  of  a 
kgnate,  Mr.  Ridsdale,  once 
one  of  the  Provinces,  who, 
3  cares  of  office,  had  retired 
e  close  of  his  days  in  the 
childhood. 

ly  held  themselves  royally 
oall  farmers  of  the  country 
3nly  found  a  few  neighbors 
ican  side  of  the  bay,  whom 
ted  to  their  hospitality, 
came  to  them  from  Eng- 
»w  and  then  from  St.  John, 
bon,  or  perhaps  from  some 
r  New  England  towns ;  but 
?7iltons,  who  lived  at  Pres- 
>n  the  opposite  side  of  the 
d  no  intimates  in  the  neigh- 

»ns  were  very  American,  but 
wealthy  and  cultivated,  and 
-bred   daughter   and   two 


grown  sons,  who  were  available  com- 
panions for  the  young  people  at  the 
Hurst.  Their  house  was  even  finer  than 
the  Hurst,  though  with  a  modern  ele- 
gance that  the  Ridsdales  would  have 
disdained. 

The  Wiltons  only  spent  their  summers 
at  Preston  Beach,  and  their  winters  in 
Boston,  while  the  Ridsdales  lived  at  the 
Hurst  all  the  year  round,  piling  great 
logs  high  in  the  wide  chimney-places 
when  the  winter  wind  blew  cold,  and 
the  snow  lay  heaped  around. 

The  group  collected  in  the  drawing 
room  on  this  summer  evening,  was  a 
striking  one.  Mrs.  Ridsdale  was  at  first 
sight  its  most  prominent  figure.  Mrs. 
Ridsdale  was  wont  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  any  >  group.  She  was  a 
•portly  and  comely  woman  of  fifty-five, 
with  striking  elegance  of  demeanor  and 
gesture.  She  dressed  habitually  in  robes 
of  heaviest  fabric.  Rich  lustreless  silks, 
stiff  moires,  and  velvets,  were  her  favor- 
ite draperies,  and  they  became  her  well 
On  this  occasion,  her  black  satin  gown 
was  relieved  by  rare  old  venice  point, 
and  as  she  sat  in  her  crimson  easy-chair, 
with  the  folds  of  soft  white  wool  that 
she  was  knitting  into  some  graceful 
shape,  falling  over  her  lap,  she  looked 
the  ideal  of  stately  motherhood. 

Her  daughter  Jeanie  was  a  young 
thing  of  nineteen,  of  pure  English  type, 
rosy  and  fresh,  with  golden,  wavy  hair, 
and  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was  gentle 
and  very  shy,  but  with  keen  percep- 
tions, and  a  character  of  mingled 
strength  and  sweetness. 

The  two  other  women  who  occupied 
the  room  were  marked  contrasts,  both 
in  appearance,  attitude,  and  costume. 

Edith  Wilton  was  a  very  striking 
person.  Tall,  and  rather  ungraceful  in 
her  figure,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
latent  force  about  her  that  always  im- 
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pressed  people.  She  was  energetic  and 
impassioned,  impulsiye  and  wilftil, 
warm-hearted  and  very  tenacious  in  her 
attachments. 

Her  hair  of  wavy  black  was  pushed 
back  from  her  forehead  half  impatient- 
ly, and  fell  over  her  comb  in  heavy 
ringlets  that  were  caught  up  with  a 
scarlet  ribbon.  She  wore  a  dark  blue 
dress,  that  swept  behind  her  as  she 
paced  the  floor,  and  a  scarlet  cashmere 
scarf  of  vivid  dye  fell  in  graceful  dra- 
pery around  her  person. 

As  she  reached  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing-room in  one  of  her  rapid  courses, 
on  indolent  voice  said  lightly : 

''Pray,  Edith,  stop  that  energetic 
march,  it  tires  me  to  death  just  to  look 
at  you;  you  are  the  Wandering  Jew 
personified. 

*  TonjouxB,  totOonra  toarne  la  tone, 
£t  toI»  tu  marobeft  1  * 

"  Not  *  toiyours,'  Helena,  you  know  I 
hate  continuous  occupation  of  any  kind. 
I  will  stop,  if  you  will  come  and  play 
for  me.  It  tires  me  to  see  you  idling 
there,  as  much  as  it  does  you  to  see  me 
move." 

The  lady  addressed  rose  slowly  from 
her  recumbent  position  on  a  couch  in 
the  bay  window,  and  approached  the 
piano.  The  slightest  motion  she  made 
showed  rare  grace.  Her  dress  was 
white,  of  daintiest  fabric,  relieved  by 
sea-green  ribbons.  Emerald  ornaments 
glistened  at  her  throat  and  iu  her  ears, 
while  a  spray  of  glossy  ivy  was  twined 
in  her  hair.  Her  face  was  of  purest 
outline,  and  most  delicate  tint.  The 
fine  lines  of  the  nostril,  the  haughty 
curve  of  the  short  upper  lip,  the  mark- 
ings of  the  firmly-pencilled  brows,  were 
all  of  the  most  thoroughbred  type.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  fabulously  small, 
her  figure  round  and  taper,  as  a  sea 
nymph's.  But  her  hair  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  her.  It  was  red, 
unmistakably  red,  but  such  a  red  as 
the  Venetian  painters  loved,  such  a 
color  as  you  may  see  now  under  some 
duchess's  veil,  as  she  floats  in  her  gon- 
dola down  the  grand  canal ;  a  golden 
glory,  warm  as  a  summer's  sunset,  with 
Buch  rays  in  it  as  never  painter's  pencil 


caught ;  for  who  can  paint  wovea  rd* 
beams? 

Helena  Paget  was  the  half-sister  q( 
Mrs.  Ridsdale,  an  English  woman,  bon 
and  bred.     She  bad  been  a  bdla  in 
London ;  she  had  had  an  nnpreoedeot- 
ed  success  in  the  provinical  capitab; 
she  had  been  known  to  decline  sefenl 
brilliant  alliances ;    and  now  dit  mt , 
contentedly  spending  her  sommor  tt  tke 
Hurst,  having  resigned  her  triomphi 
without  a  murmur,  and  apparently  ftid- 
ing  perfect  content  in  the  quiet  oomtry 
life  she  was  leading. 

Her  luxurious  tastes  wen  tiis  miy 

career.    Her  dress  was  always  a  ninde 
of  exquisite  taste ;  she  loyed  soft  ooudiea^ 
and  delighted  in  daintiea.    Yon  wodd 
have  fancied  a  crumpled  ros^^eafinher 
bed  would  have  given  her  a  vifik  of 
torture ;  and  yet,  this  woman,  m  ten- 
der that  a  rough  grasp   would  km 
bruises  on  her  arm,  could  ride  Aiity 
miles  in  the  saddle  withoofc  flinddng; 
and  take  the  highest  gate  in  the  oovn- 
ty  at  a  standing  leap,    fibs  mid  eo* 
dure  privation,  exposure,  Mgve,  with- 
out a  word ;  cheery  and  bliiiieaoiDe  aU 
the  while.  Had  she  an  object  to  aduere, 
no  power  could  keep  her  from  it;  die 
would  have  gone  through  fire,  wifli  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  to  reach  her  goal  In 
a  word,  she  was  a  thoroughbred. 

Miss  Paget  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
at  her  friend's  request,  played  a  disk- 
ing prelude,  and  a  number  of  moddBf^ 
ly  brilliant  tunes.  Her  touch  waa  ddi- 
cate  and  vigorous,  she  was  a  finiabcd 
artist  both  in  method  and  expreaaion. 
Gradually,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  hff 
sparkling  music  changed  into  a  wild 
accompaniment,  and  she  sang  with  won- 
derful dramatic  power  a  strange  old 
legend,  of  a  famous  buccaneer  and  pi- 
rate. It  was  quite  dark  as  the  Iss^ 
words  rang  out  through  the  room : 

*<  Then  Captain  Kidd  he  sailed  away 
And  fiur  away  tailed  he, 
And  he  buried  his  treasure  fltr  and  vidf 
In  all  ooasts  of  the  sea. 

And  he  who  socks  shall  find,  they  SAy, 

His  gold  and  iilrcr  hid 
Along  the  shores  of  river  and  bay, 

The  rocks  and  shoals  amid 
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»» who  the  League  did  make, 
rearare  still, 
who  that  BilTGT  flnds,— 
lim  naught  but  ilL" 

inor  chords  closed  the 
^get  paused, 
irie  thing  I '^  said  Miss 
re  did  you  find  it  ? " 
iry,  among  some  old 
struck  me  as  dramatic 
I  learned  it, 


!S,  and 


so 


^w,"  said  Edith,  **  that 
3me  of  Captain  E^idd^s 
in  along  this  bay  ?  At 
seek  for  his  buried 
have  never  discovered 


ve  it  is  my  destiny  to 
Cifls  Paget.  "A  gipsy 
it  I  should  find  a  tre^- 
land,  and  that  it  would 
!,  I  am  determined  to 
irch  to-morrow." 
nt  the  servant  entered 
innounce  dinner,  with 
le  gentlemen,  and  the 
bllowed  Mrs.  Ridsdale 
oom. 


IL 

entered    the  dining- 

of  the  Hurst  advanced 

om  his  station  on  the 

^as  a  handsome  man, 
older  than  his  wife, 
\  manners,  and  rather 
►earing.  The  country 
Q  proud,  but  he  was  a 
I  considerate  landlord, 
sity  was  large,  though 

lemen,  who  entered  by 
9  the  clock  in  the  hall 
e  three  in  number, 
was  Edith  Wilton's 
merry  young  law  stu- 
Utwenty,  spending  his 
on  Beach,  and  now  en- 
with  his  sister  at  the 
was  Jeanie  Ridsdale's 
It. 

fo,  one  was  Major  Car- 
Majesty's  service,  the 


other  was  an  American  lawyer  named 
Porsyth. 

The  Major  was  a  man  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  type,  a  cavalier  of  the  olden 
time ;  tall,  handsome,  brave,  and  chiv- 
alrous. The  only  thing  that  prevented 
his  being  a  hero  was,  that  he  was  with- 
out steadfast  purpose,  and  that  his  life 
lacked  a  centre.  He  had  fancied  him- 
self in  love  so  frequently,  and  had  been 
so  often  mistaken,  that  he  feared  he 
had  lost  the  capacity  for  a  strong  emo- 
tion ;  but  his  sympathies  were  keen,  and 
his  nature  easily  stirred  on  the  surface. 

A  certain  superficiality,  mingled  with 
great  good-nature,  were  his  prevailing 
characteristics.  How  deep  the  real  man 
went,  no  one  knew  positively ;  his  social 
polish  was  too  peQfect  to  show  where 
the  veneering  ended. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  many  ideas;  he  was  grave,  thought- 
ful, and  reticent.  Intensity  of  purpose, 
veiled  by  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner 
marked  his  whole  character.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  very  genuine,  and  capa- 
ble of  great  exertion.  He  was  ordinarily 
indolent  in  body,  though  active  in  in- 
tellect ;  his  great  physical  strength  was 
rarely  suspected,  until  some  unexpected 
occasion  called  for  its  exercise.  He  de- 
lighted in  argument,  but  hated  defeat ; 
and  though  slow  to  move  in  an  enter- 
prise, was  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of 
any  object  that  once  excited  his  desire. 
He  and  the  Major  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious week  at  the  Hurst,  and  were  both 
old  friends  of  the  Ridsdales,  though 
Major  Carmichael  had  been  previously 
a  stranger  to  the  Wilton  family.  He 
had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss 
Paget,  who  had  captivated  his  fimcy  for 
a  while,  during  her  belleship  at  Fred- 
rickton,  but  he  had  for  the  present 
transferred  his  attentions  to  Miss  Wil- 
ton, who  received  them  with  marked 
indifference.  He  hurried  to  her  side  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  table. 
She  found  herself  seated  between  him 
and  Mr.  Forsyth,  while  Miss  Paget 
claimed  the  latter  gentleman's  attention 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  conversation 
fell  naturally  upon  the  day's  exploits. 
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*^  The  most  superb  fishing,  Miss  Wil- 
ton," the  Major  was  saying ;  *'  fifty  fish 
in  an  afternoon  make  famous  sport 
We  rowed  quite  up  to  the  Island,  and 
there  found  ourselves  in  the  very  midst 
of  them." 

*^Did  you  catch  any  thing  better 
than  cod.  Major  ? "  asked  Mr.  Ridsdale 
from  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"  Two  salmon,  sir,  of  which  we  are 
royally  proud.  Forsyth  had  the  honor 
of  the  first,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  the  other,  while  Harry  was 
hanging  skates  in  a  row  on  a  sharp 
stick." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  had  my  success  in  anoth- 
er line,"  said  young  Wilton;  "you 
must  not  forget  my  discorery.  I  am  not 
sure  that  will  not  prove  the  great  catch 
of  the  season." 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught,"  laughed  Jeanie 
roguishly. 

"Very  true;  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  of  this  complexion  in 
our  neighborhood.  Tou  must  know 
that  as  we  were  rowing  round  the  Isl- 
and, and  I  was  poking  round  with  the 
boat  hook  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  rocks, 
I  felt  that  someting  heavy  was  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pole.  I  hauled  up  a 
great  mass  of  sea-weed,  and  entangled 
in  it,  I  found  an  iron  box  with  papers 
inside,  which  we  couldn^t  read.  But 
the  curious  thing  is,  that  there  was  a 
little  chain  around  the  box,  that  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  rock,  and 
the  hook  caught  in  a  link,  and  so 
brought  up  the  whole  thing." 

"  There  were  curious  marks  cut  in  the 
cliff  just  above,"  said  Forsyth,  "  some- 
thing that  looked  like  an  R,  followed 
by  three  crosses,  as  if  the  rude  inscrip- 
tion had  been  left  as  an  indication  for 
some  one.  We  fished  about  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  but  we  found  nothing ; 
so  we  brought  home  the  coffer  to  be 
examined  by  the  family."       / 

"  What  time  of  tide  was  it  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Ridsdale. 

"Just  about  low  water,  sir,  in  the 
slack  before  the  fiood." 

"  Curious,"  said  the  ycjer,  musingly. 
**  I  heard  of  a  thing  of^tffis  kind  when 


I  was  a  boy.  Some  men  fid 
box  like  this  down  below  the  ] 
the  American  side;  but  th 
made  anything  out  of  the  con 
believe  the  writing  was  in  i 
language  that  nobody  con 
When  the  cloth  is  removed, 
examine  this.  Helena,  you  ar 
tress  of  tongues,  possibly  you  i 


» 


us. 

"  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Forsyth,  t 
was  something  like  an  R  on 
above  ? "    asked    Miss    Paget 
neighbor.  Did  it  strike  you  at 
that  it  resembled  a  K  ? " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,  Mif 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  the  ] 
Rollins  in  my  mind.  There  us 
an  old  Captain  on  the  river 
name,  and  I  rather  fancied  1 
might  belong  to  him ;  but  I  dc 
ber  that  the  R  struck  me  as  vei 
feet.  It  is  quite  possible  that } 
gestion  may  be  correct ;  but  h 
that  help  us ^" 

"  Only  that  Miss  Wilton  tol 
day  that  tradition  reports  Capti 
to  have  buried  treasure  aloo 
shores." 

"Really,  it  becomes  excitin 
the'Major  to  Miss  Wilton.    ** 
come  into  possession  of  an 
fortune." 

"  Treasure-trove  belongs  to  tli 
I  believe,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  j 
know  English  law  better  thi 
shall  hope,  therefore,  for  your  s 
if  any  thiug  is  found,  it  will  I 
side  of  the  line." 

"The  advantage  will  alwa; 
your  side,"  said  the  Major,  boi 
lantly.  "  Will  you  take  a  glast 
with  me  to  the  success  of  m; 
of  fortune  ?  " 

"  To  your  finding  the  pirat 
most  certainly,"  answered  Misc 
disregarding  the  significant  gh 
accompanied  the  last  words 
Major.  "Peace  to  Captain 
ashes,  and  long  life  to  his  gold 
ver.  May  you  find  them  speei 
divide  fairly." 

When  the  cloth  was  remove 
Wilton  left  the  room,  and  sooi 
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ying  a  little  oblong  iron  box 
ich  rusted  and  stained.  The 
which  fiistened  it  had  been 
)ff  in  the  morning,  and  within 
T  was  lying  a  packet,  enveloped 
ulin. 

after  fold  being  unwrapped, 
18  finally  disclosed  a  tin  case,  in 
i  few  bits  of  yellow  paper  were 
.  On  examination,  one  of  them 
to  be  part  of  a  ship's  log  kept 
dgn  tongue,  another  was  a  rude 
the  bay,  and  the  third  was  a 
slip  of  parchment,  on  which 
itten  in  a  cramped  hand,  nearly 
,  a  few  rude  signs,  followed  by 
ters,  as  follows : 

W.  N.  W  0.  d.  den. 
londerdeneenachrodcQvanhctrifiilt. 

!Ompany  examined  the  strange 
ipt  curiously.  Mr.  Forsyth  stu- 
carefully.  Major  Carmichael 
it  with  a  half  disdainful  ex- 
.  Miss  Wilton's  eyes  wandered 
f  from  the  paper  to  the  faces  of 
lemen,  in  vain  search  of  a  key 
migma.  The  others  passed  it 
nd  to  hand  despairingly.  They 
examined  it  with  the  closest  at- 
when  3Iiss  Paget  held  out  her 
1  little  fingers,  and  took  it  jfjy)m 
qrth,  who  was  poring  over  it. 
>rtune-teller  once  promised  me 
I  find  a  treasure,''  she  said,  smil- 
You  have  all  scrutinized  this 
r  missive  in  vain,  suppose  I 
n  efibrt.  When  my  father  was 
foreign  office,  I  used  sometimes 
as  his  private  secretary,  and 
several  ciphers  for  amusement.^' 
•cnt  her  head  over  it  attentively 
loments,  then  held  it  up  to  the 

B  does  not  look  to  me  like  ci- 
aid  she  hurriedly.  "  Yes,  I  am 
Do  you  see  these  little  faint  dots 
g  certain  groups  of  letters  from 
They  indicate  words,  and  these 
ire  in  a  language  I  once  knew, 
member  Eidd  sailed  in  the  Ad^ 
galley  from  New  York.  I  think 
t  have  taken  an  old  Hollander 
t  or  mate.  The  signs  I  do  not 
ke  out,  but  the  words  are  in 
>L.  IV.— ^76 


Dutch.  "  Arie  honderd  eu  een  schreden 
van  het  rif  uit.'  Three  hundred  and  one 
paces  from  the  roek,"*^ 

They  all  gathered  around  her;  Mr. 
Forsyth  pointed  to  the  signs.  "Are 
the  points  of  the  compass  the  same  in 
Dutch  as  in  English  1"  he  asked. 
"  Could  W.  N.  W.  signify  West  North- 
west in  Nctherland  parlance  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  answered  Miss  Paget; 
"  the  words  are  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  languages,  but  the  o.  d.  den  baffles 
me.  Perhaps,  when  we  go  to  the  Isl- 
and, the  surroundings  will  help  us  to  a 
solution  of  the  riddle." 

"  I  think  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bidsdale, 
rising,  "that  we  have  had  sufficient 
dealings  with  the  mysterious  for  one 
day.  Come  all  of  you  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  let  us  have  some  music,  and 
lay  Captain  Eidd's  ghost." 

in. 

The  next  day  was  stormy,  and  the 
promised  excursion  was  impossible. 
The  younger  ladies  repaired  to  the  li- 
brary, whither  they  were  followed  by  the 
gentlemen,  after  a  careful  review  of  their 
fishing  lines  and  flies  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

Miss  Wilton  was  found  standing  by 
the  book-cases,  running  over  volume 
after  volume  in  search  of  a  quotation. 
Jeanie  was  idly  watching  the  rain  drops 
from  the  window.  Miss  Paget  was 
curled  in  the  softest  easy  chair,  doee 
beside  the  bright  fire,  which  the  damp- 
ness rendered  necessary.  Her  hair  had 
fallen  from  its  confining  comb,  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  its  own,  and  was 
tumbling  in  golden  waves  over  her 
shoulders.  A  volume  of  poems  lay  on 
her  knee,  but  she  was  not  reading. 

As  Mr.  Forsyth  approached  her,  while 
Major  Carmichael  accosted  Miss  Wilton, 
she  waved  her  hand  towards  a  seat,  with- 
out changing  her  attitude,  and  resumed 
her  contemplation  of  the  fire.  The  gen- 
tleman sank  luxuriously  into  the  library- 
chair,  and  did  not  ofier  to  interrupt  her 
reverie.  From  under  his  heavy  brows 
he  now  and  then  cast  a  glance  towards 
the  motionless  figure,  and  finding  the 
lady  apparently  unconscious  of  his  n(h 
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ticc,  he  was  studying  her  graceful  pose 
with  artistic  pleasure,  when  she  turned 
her  eyes  unexpectedly  upon  him. 

"  Do  I  remind  you  of  the  Cenci  ? " 
she  asked  dreamily. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered,  cool- 
ly. "  You  have  the  coloring,  but  not 
the  type.  I  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  face  it  was  that  yours  so 
strongly  resembled,  and  I  have  just  re- 
membered. I  once  saw  a  portrait  of 
Mary  Stuart,  which  overthrew  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  her  beauty ;  I  had 
fancied  her  with  the  dark  grace  of  a 
French  woman,  but  the  picture  gave 
her  hair  like  yours,  and  I  always 
thought  the  color  exaggerated  until 
now." 

"  It  is  very  red,  and  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  paint ;  most  artists  fail  entirely. 
The  only  portrait  of  myself  that  was 
ever  found  satisfactory,  was  one  in 
fancy  costume." 

"  Was  it  a  Nixe  ? " 

"  How  came  you  to  divine !  It  was 
an  Undine  in  a  white  dress." 

"  You  should  have  worn  sea-green ; 
that  is  your  appropriate  setting,  and 
you  should  never  use  any  jewel  but 
emeralds " 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  ladies'  costume, 
Mr.  Forsyth  ? " 

"  No,  Miss  Paget.  People's  clothing 
is  ordinarily  commonplace,  like  them- 
selves; only  now  and  then  does  one 
meet  a  person  who  suggests  individual- 
ity of  attire.  I  appreciate  effects,  with- 
out analyzing  causes,  but  I  have  a  keen 
eye  for  complementary  colors." 

^^My  general  effect,  then,  depends 
upon  harmonizing  my  red,  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  blue  and  yellow." 

*'  Precisely,  just  as  Miss  Wilton  is  im- 
perfect without  a  dash  of  scarlet.  I 
have  a  fancy,  too,  that  the  colors  tbat 
suit  people  are  in  some  sort  typical  of 
their  characters.  Red,  now,  is  aggres- 
sive, war-like,  fiery." 

"  And  green  ? " 

'*  Green  is  cool,  unimpassioned,  deep ; 
it  rests  the  tired  eye  to  look  upon  it. 
It  suggests  unsunned  depths,  and  pn> 
found  recesses.  Do  you  know  how  deep 
the  color  of  the  grass  is  over  graves  ? " 


*'What  a  horrible  sequiturt 
suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  9  " 

**  I  think  you  are — ^I  find  mysd 
dering  over  how  many  buried 
your  path  in  life  has  led." 

** '  Men  have  died,  and  worm: 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' " 

"  Do  you,  too,  believe  that  old 
Ah !  it  is  the  excuse  all  heartiesf 
en  make  to  themselves  for  the  m 
they  do." 

<^Do  you  think  me  heartle 
Forsyth  ? " 

"No  more  so  than  nine  teni 
pretty  women.  Indifference  is  « 
the  defences  of  beauty.  You  i 
triumphantly,  Saul  has  slain  bif 
sands,  but  David  his  ten  thou 
The  victors  do  not  mourn  for  tl 
quished." 

**  How  little  you  know  of  worn 
Forsyth  1 " 

"  Not  much,  I  confess.  I  hare 
it  a  dangerous  study,  and  have  Of 
myself  to  safer  branches  of  sden 

"Then  why  theorize  upon  ti 
which  you  are  ignorant  ?  Do  yoi 
you  are  a  hard  man  ?  " 

"Pure  New  England  granitf 
Paget.  A  judicious  admixti 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica." 

"  It  is  said  the  sweetest  sprinj 
from  the  granite  hills,"  said  th* 
musingly.  "  I  have  seen  such  co< 
pools  lying  at  their  feet,  and  wo 
whether  the  well-spring  lay  in  ih 
of  the  rock." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  t 
of  the  gentleman  were  upon  he 
eyes,  brown  as  the  springs  of  wl 
spoke,  full  of  a  strange  deq 
which  rarely  shone  there.  Mist 
was  not  unused  to  read  the  langi 
the  eye,  but  this  look  baffle 
While  she  tried  to  decipher  it,  i 
that  she  wns  being  penetrated 
clear,  ardent  gaze. 

"Water  flowed  under  the  to 
Undine,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  th 
of  enchantment  are  raighty,  ev( 
that  xmstable  element."  Then 
slowly  to  his  full  height,  and  1< 
moment  against  the  mantel,  Wi 
her. 
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intest  flash  rose  in  her 
She  was  now  looking 
into  the  fire ;  an  inscruta- 
.  was  on  her  brow. 
Eiuse,  she  said,  lightly : 
e,  her  charms  were  all  in 
s  less  unstable  than  the 


n 


nent  Miss  Wilton  raised 
the  book  of  engravings 
I  the  Major  were  examin- 
7BS  a  curious  pentrating 
glance,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  en- 
The  look  in  her  face 
tenor  of  his  speech;  so 
'  can  alter  the  conrse  of 

me  jesting  answer  to  Miss 
,  and  walked  over  to  the 
Hilton  and  the  Major  were 
imatcdly  the  merits  of 
tions  of  Dante, 
o  you,  Forsyth,"  said  the 
p  me  convince  Miss  Wil- 

Scheffer's  conception  of 
Rimini  is  far  finer  than 
expression  of  the  floating 
leight  of  the  pathetic." 
said  Edith,  "that  that 
motion  is  untrue  to  the 
rhere  is  too  much  repose 
ost  luxurious ;  there  is  no 
— they  arc  upborne  in  an 

But  look  here, — see  this 
ie ;  the  lovers  are  blown 
e  air.  Look  at  that  pain- 
)f  Franccsca's  arm  about 
The  sense  of  falling 
pendicuar  position  of  the 

me  as  far  more  forcible 
izontal ;  and  then  that 
ckground  of  endless  num- 

about    in    that    fearful 

ce  of  Scheffer's  Francesca 
more  exquisite,"  remon- 
ijor. 

6's  beauties  are  not  suc- 
the  other  hand,  there  is 
ough  in  that  other  for  the 
iumph  of  the  words  the 
0  her  mouth.  Bob  offer's 
are  all  alike;  his  Marys 
ous  have  the  same  type ; 


even  the  portraits  that  he  painted  of 
living  people  are  all  moulded  in  the 
same  angular  mode,  and  all  with  the 
same  selfish  spirituality.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  " 

"  I  confess  that  I  do  not  sways  like 
that  bloodless  kind  of  Saint,  but  some 
of  his  pictures  suit  me  marvellously, 
particularly  in  the  engravings ;  for  his 
color  is  always  a  drawback.  The  Bea- 
trice is  very  noble,  and  the  St.  Monica 
Ml  of  exalted  feeling." 

^*  I  saw  that  at  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion," said  Major  Carmichael,  as  he 
crossed  the  room  to  join  Miss  Paget, 
''and  it  impressed  me  profoundly. 
They  told  me  it  was  the  property  of  a 
Dutch  gentleman  at  the  Hague,  who 
has  quite  a  collection  of  Scheffer's  pic- 
tures." 

"  I  cannot  like  his  works,"  said  Misa 
Wilton,  "they  are  too  monastic  and 
conventual.  What  I  crave  in  painting, 
is  vivid  color,  and  dramatic  force." 

"  That  is  natural,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth. 
"  I  think  your  nature  would  seek  such 
elements  in  every  thing.  You  delight 
in  storm  and  tempest,  in  bright  tints, 
in  situations  of  excitement." 

"Yes,  any  thing  but  monotony  and 
quiet ;  but  I  love  blazing  sunshine  bet- 
ter even  than  storm,  though  a  high 
wind  always  makes  my  spirits  rise." 

"  It  takes  all  the  life  out  of  me,"  said 
Jeanie. 

"  No  one  would  believe  it,  who  had 
seen  you  ride  on  horseback  in  a  North- 
caster,"  said  Harry,  who  had  been  flirt- 
ing quietly  in  the  window  recess  with 
the  pretty  little  blonde. 

"  You  are  a  great  lover  of  tranquillity, 
Mr.  Forsyth,"  said  Edith ;  "  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  taste  for  a  man,  I  find.  I 
suppose  people  always  like  what  they 
can  only  have  by  snatches." 

"  Possibly ;  but  rest  is  always  good 
for  the  soul." 

"  Unless  one  has  too  much  of  it,  in 
which  case  it  is  debilitating ;  but  you 
are  not  av^fte  to  excitement  any  more 
tlj^n  I,  only  you  prefer  emotional  to  in- 
tellectual." 

"  That  is  a  curious  judgment  to  pass." 

"  Is  it  not  a  true  criticism  ? " 
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"Ah,  you  would  make  me  conf^ 
myself.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  like  new 
sensations.'' 

"  So  I  have  discovered." 

"  You  are  a  close  observer,  Miss  Wil- 
ton ;  what  else  have  you  ascertained  ? " 

"  That  you  are  fond  of  experiments ; 
but,  like  all  workers  in  strange  labora- 
tories, with  new  elements,  you  should 
be  careful  of  your  crucible." 

"  I  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  retorts 
always." 

"They  are  not  im frequently  explo- 
sive. One  should  beware  of  too  much 
acid  in  using  them." 

"You  are  an  accomplished  chemist, 
Miss  WUton." 

"I  know  the  uses  of  retorts^  Mr. 
Forsyth." 

"  Of  that  I  have  proof  positive.  Does 
your  alchemy  teach  you  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  that  can  help  us  to  find 
this  famous  treasure  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it  is  past  the  power  of  my 
magic ;  but  it  may  lie  within  that  of 
Miss  Paget,  since  she  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  of  the  Fates." 

Here  Harry  and  Jeanie  joined  them 
at  the  table ;  the  Major  and  Miss  Paget 
came  over  from  the  fireside,  and  they 
fell  to  discussing  plans,  and  examining 
the  manuscript,  until  the  lunch-bell 
summoned  them  all  to  the  dining-room. 

The  storm  was  a  long  Northeaster ;  the 
party  was  confined  for  a  week  to  the 
Hurst.  Day  after  day  found  Mr.  For- 
syth at  Miss  Paget^s  side,  while  the 
Major  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Wilton, 
in  manly  efforts  to  overcome  her  well- 
bred  indifference. 

Piqued  by  his  want  of  success,  be 
was  urged  to  greater  earnestness  than 
he  was  wont  to  feel  in  any  pursuit,  and 
to  his  surprise  he  found  himself  feeling 
a  deeper  interest  than  he  had  thought 
himself  cabaple  of  experiencing.  Her 
earnest  and  positive  nature  formed  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  own  easy  and  in- 
different temperament,  and  he  found 
himself  speculating  upon  the  effects  of 
strong  emotions  upon  Miss  Wilton,  with 
tingling  nerves,  and  a  mounting  of  hot 
blood  to  his  cheeks,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  unaccustomed. 


She,  on  her  part,  was  watc 
curious  attention  the  relaUc 
Forsyth  and  Miss  Paget  It 
zling  study. 

The  perfect  self-^>o88e8moi 
the  indolent,  careless  power  4 
and  the  well-trained  social  g: 
lady,  made  them  a  fair  matcl 
other.  Edith's  closest  sera 
to  convince  her  that  Mr.  Fon 
love.  She  was  still  more  po 
Miss  Paget  was  anxious  to 
him  without  yielding  heradf 
fluence. 

Helena's  long  practice,  an 
wisdom,  gave  her  great    tu 
but   they  were  fairly  baffle 
shrewdness  and  penetration  < 
yer.    If  he  should  yield,  it 
with  his  eyes  open.  Of  all  U 
gracefully  careless  habits,  ht 
notice.     He  picked  up  ha 
gloves,  and  handkerchief,  as 
dozen  times  a  day,  with 
smile.    He  was  always  near 
the  lace  draperies  wldch  wei 
ally  slipping  from  her  pretty 
He  secured  extra  bon-bons 
dinner,  and  rifled  the  green 
gardens  for  the  rarest  and 
geous  flower  for  her  hair.    1 
turn  her  music  for  her  when  i 
but  sat,  and  listened  with  a 
pression  on  his  face,  while  h 
like  melodies  rippled  from 
finger-tips;  but  when  she  u 
wonderfully  trained  voice  of 
dramatic  songs  she  loved, 
turn  his  back  upon  her,  an< 
the  bay-window,  so  that  she  t 
ed  to  see  the  look  in  his  eyes 

Miss  Wilton,  too,  san^sr,  bul 
and  her  musical  education  *« 
ferior  to  Hclena-s.  At  times 
chant  some  strong  simple  i 
great  pathos  and  power, 
were  not  dramatic,  but  the; 
tense  and  full  of  feeling,  and 
was  sympathetic  and  thrilUn] 
Jeanie  sang  duos  together,  ai 
contralto  formed  a  pleasin 
with  the  young  girl's  sweet  so 
Paget  always  declined  sinj 
another,  and  her  music  was 
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naiily  with  improvised  ac- 
itB  of  great  brilliancy  and 
character. 

ng  she  was  sitting  alone,  in 
ig,  playing  a  strange  and 
•dy,  in  which  you  fancied 
of  the  sea,  and  the  sough 
inds  through  waving  pine- 
Ily  she  began  to  chant  in 
3nes  a  fragment  of  an  old 

ht  isidark,  the  way  is  long, 
mh  my  love  and  me ; 
Jie  nih  of  moantain  streams, 
oaring  of  the  sea. 

rmy  wind  blows  fierce  and  chill, 
now  sweeps  o'er  the  waste, 
n,  no  star,  gires  light  to  goide 
feepa  that  feebly  haate. 

king  heart  foretells  my  fiite,— 
om  shall  dawn  for  me  I 
snow-wreath  must  bo  my  grave 
this  lonely  lea  I '* 

p  hands  still  wandered  over 
5  other  was  lying  idly  on 
Suddenly  a  form  appeared 
aed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
;  draped  the  window  just 
Borne  one  seized  her  left 
rong  warm  clasp,  and  kiss- 

ig  to  her  feet,  but  no  one 
Bhe  stepped  out  upon  the 
I  the  low  window.  The 
ist  rising  over  the  hills ;  she 
mpse  of  the  dark  waters  of 
ed  by  its  light ;  the  heavy 
khe  Persian  lilac  loaded  the 
jetness ;  one  star  hung  like 
the  western  sky,  that  still 
[i  faint  amber  tints  of  the 
t.  There  was  not  a  sound 
le  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft 
.  The  lawn  was  deserted, 
around  the  house  to  the 
low,  and  looked  in.  There 
mthin,  and  the  whole  party 
ed.  Major  Carmichacl  and 
L  were  playing  chess.  Mr. 
9  standing  behind  Edith^s 
.  back  was  towards  'Miss 
she  could  not  sec  his  face, 
have  been  Harry,"  thought 
t  is  only  a  jest."  But  as  slie 
caught  a  glimpse  of  young 
:ing  to  Jeanie  in  the  deep 


embrasure  of  the  window.  She  stepped 
in  through  the  open  sash,  and  joined 
the  group. 

Mr.  Forsyth  hastened  to  meet  her; 
his  mannernvas  cool  and  unembarrassed. 

"  Your  music  has  been  charming  us 
from  a  distance,"  said  he.  "  Why  did 
you  finish  so  abruptly  ? " 

"I  was  interrupted,"  she  answered, 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance ;  but  the  face 
into  which  she  looked  showed  nothing 
beyond  faint  surprise. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening,"  said  Jeanie. 
"  I  am  so  thankf\il  the  rain  is  over.  We 
shall  at  length  have  our  excursion. 
Mamma  has  planned  it  gloriously.  He- 
lena, do  come  here  and  listen."  And 
Miss  Paget  was  compelled  to  receive 
the  whole  programme  of  the  morrow, 
while  Mr.  Forsyth  wandered  up  and 
down  the  gravel  walk,  enjoying  a  cigar. 

IV. 

Miss  Wilton  was  a  late  sleeper.  She 
was  awakened  on  the  following  room- 
ing by  the  tread  of  horses  under  her 
windows.  .Hastily  throwing  on  a  wrap- 
per, she  opened  the  sash,  and  espied 
her  brother  and  Jeanie  equipped  for 
riding. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  cried,  "I 
thought  we  were  to  go  boating  to- 
day I " 

"  And  so  we  are,"  answered  Jeanie's 
merry  young  voice ;  "  but  mamma 
thinks  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  ride  out 
to  the  farm,  and  there  t^ke  the  boat  to . 
the  Island.  The  boating-dresses  have 
been  sent  there,  and  we  can  change  our 
habits  at  the  farm-house,  and  it  will 
make  more  variety.  Harry  and  I  have 
to  go  on  before  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments, and  you  and  Helena  are  to  fol- 
low  with  the  Major  and  Mr.  Forsyth  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready.  Papa  has  gone 
already,  with  the  men  and  the  boat, 
and  we  are  to  meet  him  at  the  Beach, 
by  eleven  o^clock.  It  is  low  water  at 
twelve." 

The  two  young  people  cantered  away ; 
and,  after  a  hasty  toilet.  Miss  Wilton 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  attending  upon 
Mrs.  Ridsdale  and  Miss  Paget. 
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At  ten  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  the  cavalcade  set  forth. 

Miss  Paget  and  Mr.  Forsyth  led  the 
way.  Helena^s  beauty  was  never  more 
effective  than  on  horseback.  Trained 
to  the  saddle  from  childhood,  she  rode 
with  faultless  grace  and  dexterity.  Her 
dark-green  riding  habit  showed  the 
matchless  outlines  of  her  figure  in  full 
perfection,  and  the  exercise  brought  a 
delicate  color  to  her  naturally  pale 
cheek. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  an  accomplished 
horseman,  and  being  well  mounted,  was 
in  high  spirits. 

Miss  Wilton  was  a  fearless  rider,  and 
sat  her  horse  steadily.  The  Major  rode 
in  the  most  approved  English  sl^le,  and 
took  the  best  of  care  of  her.  The  four 
rode  along,  sometimes  abreast,  chatting 
merrily,  and  making  wild  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  the  treasure ;  and 
again  in  couples,  when  the  conversation 
took  a  different  turn. 

The  Major  had  completely  abandon- 
ed his  superficial  manner  in  his  inter- 
course with  Bliss  Wilton.  There  was  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  about  him, 
when  they  talked  together,  that 
were  new  to  her.  Insensibly  her  cold- 
ness softened  before  his  manly  defer- 
ence. He  talked  to  her  of  his  past  life, 
of  his  future  prospects,  and  she  sympa- 
thized with  his  projects,  and  listened 
with  interest  to  his  narrations.  She,  in 
her  turn,  was  gracious  and  interesting. 
When  well  pleased,  Edith  could  be  very 
'charming,  and  this  day  suited  her. 
The  excitement  of  the  excursion,  the 
rapid  motion,  brought  a  brilliant  light 
into  her  eyes,  and  a  warm  glow  into 
her  dark  face.  The  magnetic  current 
was  set  flowing,  and  one  who  knew  her 
only  in  her  ordinary  phase,  would  have 
been  amazed  at  the  transformation. 

Major  Carmichael  was  astonished. 
She  had  attracted  him  before,  she  now 
fascinated  him  completely.  He  rode 
along  in  a  curious  kind  of  waking 
dream,  wishing  the  road  might  prove 
endless.  But  a  sudden  turn  brought 
them  in  sight  of  tlie  water,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance they  saw  the  chimneys  of  the 
farm-house  rising  among  the  larches. 


The  ladies  dismounted  before  fte  , 
door,  and  having  made  the  nnrfiij 
change  in  their  attire,  soon  reappeaicd, 
and  walked  down  to  the  litUemdy 
beach,  where  Mr.  Ridadale  was  waitiqg 
with  the  sail-boat. 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  in  tkne 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  boat  kedgnted 
the  hard  pebbles  of  the  Island  sboii^ 
and  the  company  landed  on  the  neb 
covered  with  sea  weed,  and  ecnunbled 
over  their  wet,  slippery  sides  to  the  diy 
land. 

La  Platters  Island,  so  named  firomoDe 
of  the  early  French  ezplorera  of  Uk 
coast,  was  a  little  rocky  piece  of  lud, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  A 
few  evergreens  and  silver  bircha  were 
its  only  v^etation.  A  strong,  nuj 
grass  grew  in  tufts  upon  the  gnnittL 
Sea-gulls  built  their  nestt  akx^  the 
shore,  and  bald-headed  eaglei  niied 
their  broods  in  the  summits  of  thepna. 

Fishermen  sometimes  andioredtkar 
boats  in  the  coves  that  alteniatod  ynHk 
bluffs  in  the  circumference  of  the  Idaod, 
but  except  for  their  occasional  liiiti)  it 
was  a  solitary  spot,  dreary  with  blasted 
trees  hung  with  festoons  of  gray  mo9B, 
that  gave  them  the  air  of  xererond  and 
solemn  warders  of  this  deserted  fortxeai. 

A  short  search  revealed  the  rock  with 
the  mysterious  signals. 

"  That  certainly  looks  strikingl|  like 
a  K,"  said  Harry. 

**  And  I  suppose  the  three  crosiei  Bg* 
nify  the  three  fathoms  of  watef,  » 
wliich  the  box  was  found,"  said  Hr. 
Itidsdale. 

A  compass  was  produced,  and  ^ 
west  northwesterly  direction  zccQXti^ 
determined ;  after  which,  the  gentleiB** 
began  to  pace  the  distance.    They  ^f^ 
considerably  encumbered  by  the  uJid*^ 
brush  and  young  trees  that  obstniC*^ 
the  passage ;  but,  afler  some  engia^^' 
ing,  they  came  out  into  an  open  sp*^ 
where  a  solitary  fir  reared  its  lofty  h^*^ 

"It  is  somewhere  in  this  neighl^ 
hood,"  said  Mr.  Ridsdale ;  "  but  1»^ 
to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  t " 

The  party  dispersed  in  various  di^^ 
tious  to  make  explorations.  Miss 
sat  down  on  the  moss  under  the  fir 
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watched  the  otherd.  Finally, 
the  tm  case  from  her  pocket, 
dned  the  slip  of  parchment 
dosest  attention. 

<2m,"  said  she,  musingly; 
ay  signify  op,  aver^  or  ander— 
ider  den  den — but  why  two 
L  cone  fell  at  her  feet  from 
ibove  her.  She  gave  a  little 
f  delight,  and  sprang  to  her 
oreka,  I  have  it,*'  she  cried ; 
^eJioom — onder  den  dennehoam 
he  fir  tree.    This  is  the  very 

brought  Mr.  Ridsdale  to  her 
others  joined  them,  and  they 
the  ground  about  the   tree 
tcare. 

side,  the  roots  had  grown  up 
hed  form,  and  the  earth  had 
in  a  heap  between  their  knots 

B. 

truck  a  spade  into  the  mass, 
loose  and  movable.  They  all 
»y  turns  with  pick  and  mat- 
fter  an  hour's  labor,  a  large 
nade,  but  nothing  discovered, 
X)ols  rattled  against  the  bare 
le  weary  workers  threw  them- 
>n  the  moss,  to  repose. 
in  Eidd  is  an  old  humbug," 
r  Wilton. 

ps  we  have  missed  the  right 
^gested  the  Major. 
*t  believe  there's  no  sidge  a 
said  Jeanie,  pursing  up  her 
h  to  look  like  Mrs.  Prig, 
get  bent  over  the  trench,  and 
ttle  spike  in  her  hand.  She 
f^ay  some  of  the  earth  £x>m 
of  the  fir,  and  stirred  with 

in  various  directions.    In  a 

nts  she  had  loosened  a  small 

served  to  close  an  aperture. 

\  a  hollow  behind.    Mr.  For- 

was  watching  her  curiously, 
sr  assistance. 

our  hand  into  that  hole,  and 
.  she  with  authority, 
itleman  obeyed.  He  found 
18  clasping  the  edge  of  a  flat 
tightly  wedged  between  the 
f  roots,  that  it  resisted  his 
[e  was  a  very  powerful  man. 


and  the  situation  was  exciting.  Bra- 
cing himself  firmly,  he  pulled  with  both 
hands,  exerting  aJl  his  force.  A  por- 
tion of  the  root  gave  way,  the  stone 
loosened ;  one  vigorous  efibrt  wrenched 
it  from  its  position,  and  disclosed  a 
cavern  in  the  rock,  the  sides  formed  of 
granite,  and  the  top  arched  by  one  of 
the  great  roots  of  the  tree.  Within  this 
natural  tomb  lay  an  oblong  box  of 
cedar,  which,  worm-eaten  and  decayed, 
had  still  resisted  the  action  of  time  aud 
moisture. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph,  the  gentle- 
men seized  upon  the  boo^.  Something 
rattled  within. 

"Who  bids  for  the  first  sight?" 
shouted  Harry,  as  he  applied  an  axe  to 
the  lid. 

All  stood  around  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion. A  few  more  well  directed  blows, 
and  the  cover  yielded* 

A  universal  exclamation  of  horror 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  waiting  group. 
They  had  exhumed  a  skeleton  I 

The  skeleton  of  a  woman. 

About  what  was  once  the  rounded 
neck,  lay  a  string  of  large  pearls. 
Antique  gems  sparkled  among  the 
crumbling  bones  of  the  hands.  A  few 
shreds  of  yellow  linen  lay  among  piles 
of  gray  dust.    It  was  a  ghastly  sight  I 

All  shrank  back  appalled.  After  a 
moment,  Helena  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
lid.  "There  is  an  inscription  here," 
she  said* 

They  read,  fiiintly  legible  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cover,  a  few  words  in  Dutch, 
intelligible  to  all : 

Adriana  Bijsboom. 

BeloTcd  wife  of 

Peter  Cornells  Rijtboom, 

obit  June  29, 1792. 

Nothing  more.  Some  wandering  cap- 
tain had  made  of  this  island  a  rocky 
mausoleum  for  his  dead  bride,  and  per- 
haps with  an  intention  of  disinterring 
the  well-loved  remains,  had  left  those 
strange  signs  by  which  their  hiding- 
place  could  be  traced. 

"  To-day  is  the  29th  of  June,"  said 
Miss  Wilton.  "  What  an  anniversary  I " 
Solemnly  they  nailed  on  the  lid  again, 
and  restored  the  box  to  its  hiding-place. 
Gravely  they  replaced  the  stone,  and 
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piled  the  earth  high  aboye  the  arching 
roots.    Then  they  returned  to  the  boat. 

The  sail  was  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
Miss  WiltoD  stationed  herself  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  before  the  mast.  The 
Major  sat  near  her,  silent,  but  attentive. 
Finally  she  turned  towards  him,  and  he 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Do  not  grieye,"  he  said,  gently; 
"  the  pain  of  that  separation  has  long 
been  over." 

"  I  know  1 "  she  said ;  "  but  there 
was  a  yiyid  reality  about  the  whole  to 
me,  that  was  positively  painful.  How 
bitter  it  must  have  been  for  poor  Peter 
Comelis  to  leave  his  wife  alone  in  that 
desolate  spot." 

"  It  is  the  hardest  trial  a  man  can 
bear,"  said  the  Major,  earnestly,  "to 
lose  the  woman  he  loves ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  more  painful  to  be  forced  to 
leave  her  living,  and  to  feel  that  she  is 
lost  to  him  forever,  than  to  know  that 
she  waits  for  him  in  the  next  life,  and 
that  after  all  it  is  only  fimting^  and  not 
loss." 

Edith  made  no  reply.  Major  Car- 
michael  paused  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  voice  that  shook  a  little,  said 
slowly : 

"  Miss  Wilton,  will  you  condemn  me 
to  leave  my  love  behind  me  ? " 

She  was  still  silent,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, he  continued : 

"  You  have  taught  me  to  look  upon 
life  as  I  never  did  before;  no  other 
woman  that  I  ever  saw,  has  moved  me 
so  deeply.  With  you  by  my  side,  I 
should  be  a  worthier  man ;  you  have 
taught  me  to  know  mysel£  And — ^I 
love  you,  Edith." 

Miss  Paget's  clear  voice  rang  out  in  a 
strain  of  music  from  the  stern;  she 
sang: 

"And  \o  I  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  vheaih  of  a  man, — 
The  Duke  grew  straightway  brareand  wise." 

He  looked  at  her  as  a  lover  can. 

Neither  the  Major  nor  Miss  Wilton 
heard  the  close  of  the  ballad,  for  she 
bent  towards  him  a  moment,  and  said, 
"  Stay." 

The  boat  keel  grazed  the  sand.  The 
Major  lifted  Edith  in  his  arms,  from  the 


bow  to  the  shore,  and  said  a  word  in  . 
her  ear  that  brought  the  color  flushing 
to  her  cheek.  The  others  followed,  tod 
the  ladies  entered  the  farm-house,  to 
find  a  comfortable  collation  -pr^and 
for  them,  by  the  thoughtful  care  of  Mm 
Kidsdale. 

By  the  time  they  had  partaken  of  tlie 
luncheon,  the  shadow  of  the  monuBg 
was  lifted  from  the  brows  of  nearly  iH 
the  party,  but  when  the  horses  were 
brought  round.  Miss  Paget  was  lifted 
grayely  into  the  saddle  by  Mr.  Fonjth, 
and  they  allowed  the  others  to  take  the 
lead,  and  followed  slowly  at  some  dii- 
tance. 

The  lady  was  gray  and  mocking  fa 
her  mood,  the  gentleman  serious  sid 
absorbed.  After  some  liyely  sally  ca 
her  part,  which  failed  to  elidt  s  re-  . 
sponse,  she  turned  her  loyely  head  to- 
wards him,  and  asked : 

"  Haye  you  left  your  spirits  yonder 
on  the  Island,  that  you  ride  along  lo 
gloomily  ?  Why  mourn  for  such  bag- 
buried  ashes  ?  " 

^<Is  not  the  dead  Past  alwsyi  a 
melancholy  spectacle  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fcu^ 
syth.  "  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  tbe 
unborn  Future  that  rules  my  mood  to" 
day." 

"  The  Future  is  always  glorious,  firtW* 
its  possibilities.  Why  anticipate  it» 
hidden  eyils  ?  it  takes  away  conrageJ" 

"Because  they  arc  necessary  inO*" 
culating  the  sum  of  Fate.  He  is  *^ 
true  coward  who  shuns  looking  ^^ 
worst  in  the  face.  For  me,  the  drea^-^ 
calamity  is  far  worse  than  the  f^ 
stroke." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  in  turn,"  said  iO 
Paget, "  calamity  forms  a  small  elem^ 
in  my  thoughts.  I  haye  enough  to  ^ 
in. enjoying  the  Present,  without  m^ 
ing  myself  wretched  oyer  what  lies  •^ 
hind  the  impenetrable  yeil." 

And  she  began  to  carol  a  merry  air.^-' 

"  For  Heayen's  sake,  cease  I "  he  cri^ 
impatiently.  "Why  do  you  tortus 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  well  feign^ 
amazement. 

"  Do  you  dislike  singing  ? "  she  aal^ 
ed,  innocently. 
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his  horse  closo  up  to  her,  laid 
\n  her  bridle  rein,  and  looked 
rea. 

on  a  woman,  or  a  witch  ? " 
?ith  wrath.  "I  know  you, 
•u  hold  me  in  your  thrall.  I 
1  are  the  veritable  Undine." 
ut  the  soul,"  she  laughed, 
ater  nymph  h^  no  soul  until 
Hare  you  ever  been  in  love, 
b?" 

fancied  myself  so,"  said  she, 
uliar  smile ;  ^  but  men  have 
t  version  of  that  sentiment 


en." 

lave  indeed,"  said  he,  bitter- 

le  you  know  what  it  is  to 

ith  a  sentiment  that  masters 

nd  body,  binds  captive  your 

id  judgment,  and  makes  you 

lave." 

truth  her  cheek  flushed. 

•e  complimentary,"  she  cried, 

r  contracted,  his  eye  flashed, 
led. 

a  man  gives  his  all,"  he  said, 
needs  show  the  worst  as  the 
am  savage,  you  know  what 
r  makes  me  so.  Tou  cannot 
snd  me.  It  was  I  that  kissed 
last  night." 

fou  a  double?"  asked  she, 
lishment;  *^you  were  in  the 

and  after,"  he  answered.  "  I 

a  moment,  and  the  others 

auch  absorbed  to  notice  my 

Lce. 


i» 


ou  pardon  my  great  liber- 
ontinued,  after  an  instant. 


The  flush  faded  on  her  cheek.  She 
held  out  her  hand  frankly.  "Most 
freely  I  forgive  you ;  but  do  not  repeat 
the  offence  again — at  least,  when  Sir 
John  comes." 

"  Sir  John  t " 

*•  Sir  John  Melville,  who  is  coming 
home  from  India  next  week.  I  have 
been  engaged  to  him  for  the  past  six 
months." 

Every  particle  of  color  died  in  the 
man's  cheeks  and  lips;  his  hand  fell 
from  her  rein. 

"  I  had  not  believed  a  woman  could 
be  so  cruel ! "  he  said,  huskily. 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  so  much 
in  earnest,"  she  said,  quailing  a  little. 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes 
with  cold  scorn.  "  You  were  unworthy 
of  my  love,"  was  all  he  said. 

"It  was  my  fate,"  she  answered. 
"  The  gipsy  told  the  truth,  after  all.  I 
found  a  treasure,  but  it  brought  me 
trouble." 

She  bowed  her  bright  head  upon  her 
saddle  bow,  and  wept  a  few  tears.  For 
once  in  all  her  life  she  was  profoundly 
moved.  Only  a  moment,  however,  did 
her  emotion  conquer  her  proud  self-pos- 
session. 

"  After  all,  it  was  better  for  yon,"  she 
said.    "  We  should  never  have  suited." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  they  entered 
the  park  gates  in  silence. 

That  evening  Mr.  Forsyth  made  his 
adieux  to  the  Ridsdales. 

In  taking  leave  of  Miss  Wilton,  he 
pressed  her  hand  cordially,  and  said 
with  emphasis, 

"Your  warning  was  not  untimely; 
the  crucible  exploded." 
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CHILDHOOD.— A    VOLUNTARY. 

(For  the  Hour  when  tho  Sand-Man  and  tbo  2£an  with  the  Bag  of  Thoroi  appear.) 


Sn^CE  all  the  people  in  the  world 
have  been  children  once,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  is  known  about  childhood. 
Books  written  upon  the  subject  have 
the  air  of  treatises  on  unknown  animals 
— they  are  mere  speculations.  Chil- 
dren's words,  thoughts,  and  actions 
seem  to  us  as  marvellous  and  incon- 
ceivable as  if  we  had  never  been  chil- 
dren ourselves.  None  can  recall  the 
sensations  and  impressions  of  infancy, 
nor  the  endless  incident  w£ich  made 
that  time  like  the  charming  ^'  Story 
without  an  End,"  a  history  of  droll 
terrors,  inspired  by  thistle-downs,  of 
encounters  with  dragon-flies  and  hum- 
ble-bees, of  perilous  falls  from  chairs,  of 
summer  afternoon  naps  on  a  bed  so 
vast,  and  among  pillows  so  mountain- 
ous that  the  frightful  danger  of  being 
lost  there  was  incurred. 

Even  a  mother  knows  not  half  the 
thoughts  and  amusements  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  she  hears  them  making  great 
noises  in  a  corner,  she  hardly  perceives 
the  two-headed  giants  they  are  killing 
in  that  same  comer.  From  a  picture- 
book  she  reads  to  them, 

»<  Odds  Fish  I  says  the  gridiron, 
Can't  yon  agree  T 
rm  the  head  constable, 
Fetch  them  to  me," 

without  observing  the  curious,  inter- 
minable train  of  suggestions  evoked  in 
their  small  brains.  Nor  do  they  ever 
remember  it  themselves  in  after  life, 
except  in  glimpses,  by  means  of  asso- 
ciations with  odors,  or  in  some  other 
intangible  way. 

*'  Yon  smell  the  whin  in  passing  np  tho  lane, 

And  yoan  of  childhood,  crowded  into  minntcs, 
Sweep  through  your  bosom  in  a  swift,  sod  train 
Of  butterflies  and  linnets." 

You  pick  up  a  nursery  book  and 
read, 

«  At  Brill  on  tho  hill 
Tho  wind  blows  shrill, 

The  cook  no  meat  will  dress. 
At  Stowe  in  tho  wold, 
The  wind  blows  cold,  W 

I  know  no  more  than  this," 


and  become  vaguely  aware  that  it  vis ' 
a  spacious  storv  once.     "  Brill  on  tlw 
hill.^'    There  were  high  chimnejB  ud 
peaked  roofs   at  Brill,  and  the  wind 
roared  around  them  tremendously,  aod 
in  the  kitchen  was  a  bare  windy  floor, 
and  the  meat  was  frozen  on  the  tabk^ 
and  the   cook   sat   doggedly  by  tbe 
hearth,  and  would  not  try  to  cook  ovs 
such  a  pinched  lire.    But  ^'  Stowe  in 
wold.''    Ah,  that  was  snug  down  among 
trees,  the  wind  blew  cold  there  too, 
but  dinner  was  a-cooking  at  Btowe^  and 
everybody  was  comfortable.    And,  ^ 
haps,  you  dimly  recall  a  long,  loog  ro- 
mance of  childhood,  involved  in  the 
gayly  illustrated   verse   upon  another 
leaf: 

*'  We're  three  brethren  ont  of  Spata^ 
Come  to  court  your  daughter  JsaSt" 

**  Hy  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  yonig 
To  know  the  wiles  of  a  flttariag  teafu" 

You  recollect  how  you  thoajglit  ^ 
three  brethren  carried  offcnriydsog^ter 
Jane,  and  how  she  tried  to  escape  from 
them,  at  iirst,  by  hiding  behind  her 
mother,  but  finally  loved  that  foremoet 
brother,  bowing  so  gallantly,  wi&  tiie 
feathers  of  the  hat  he  carries  sweeping 
the  floor.  Or  you  are  dreaming  over  a 
cigar,  and  drift  into  a 

*'  Vision  of  something 
Bead  with  a  boy*s  delist,— 
Yialers  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  If  ight," 

and  realize  that  you  once  had  rerd^® 
more  splendid  than  any  cigar  can  <*5^^ 
produce. — There  is  an  old  book,  ^^ 
the  very  smell  of  honeysuckle  for  tC^' 
ing  childish  sensations — Pilgrim's  ^^ 
gress.    Just  turning  its  leaves  mal^^. 
wind   to    blow   from   the    Delect-^ 
Mountains.    Just  lifting  its  cover  g^^ . 
us  admittance  to  the  boundless  ima^^ 
ary  world  scUlom  recognized  by  adc^^ 
but  lying  side  by  side  with  our       ^ 
world,  and  constantly  inhabited  by  c 
dren. 
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;  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
9  live  in  it  is  not  to  live 
ion  days  of  eating,  drinking, 
nd  undressing.  No,  to  live 
Irenes  world  is  to  spend  your 
nquishing  bears  in  dens  of 

is  to  go  a-rowing,  early  and 
oyertumed  ottoman,  with  a 
for  oar,  oyer  immense  yision- 
is.  It  is  to  hunt  Indians 
oody  ravines  under  tables, 
mountain  ranges  of  sofa,  re- 
night  with  monstrous  clusters 
imposed  of  kitchen  towels, 
1  dusters,  and  hanging  the 
f  (a  standard  for  fire  irons 
*ms  and  a  round  head),  to  tho 
It  is  to  create  a  superb 
of  a  large  Bible  for  a  stage, 
8  for  side-entrances,  and  a 
ter,  and  wooden  soldiers,  for 
tmcture  to  be  contemplated 
sUent  joy — a  structure  capa- 
g  filled  with  life  and  splen- 
ion.  It  is  to  go  on  railway 
^roBS  the  continent  in  a  row 
aamma^s  arm-chair  the  loco- 
th  broom  smoke-stack,  tea- 
^  tootings  and  whistlings, 
OS  and  stoppages,  and  multi- 
iyenturcs. 

>n  a  time  an  unfortunate  lit- 
\  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
r  time  sitting  under  a  table 
lieye  to  be  passenger  in  an 
rhile  her  brother  sat  on  top 
o  chairs,  and  neyer  letting 
weyer  much  she  wept,  until 
to  the  end  of  the  route,  and 
h  did  she  weep.  Her  woo 
it  to  be  explained,  dificult 
aged — it  alw^s  seemed  to 
but  a  quarreL 

it,  children's  woes  are  rarely 
L  or  assuaged.  No  one  can 
em,  because  no  one  knows 

are.  Is  there  any  alleyia- 
ring  in  bed  in  the  dark,  I 
i  to  know  ?  Particularly  if 
thither  by  a  person  prone  to 
aieyes  on  the  way,  the  chil- 
jtnt  of  what  they  are  coming 
lisperiug  among  their  little 
V  and  then  saying,  "  Boo  I " 


into  black  comers,  and  getting  their 
neryes  ready  for  the  horrors  of  hands 
coming  up  from  under  their  beds,  and 
things  coming  in  at  the  door.  Is  there 
a  remedy  for  that  grieyous  woe,  the 
tyranny  of  great  children  oyer  the 
lesser,  of  the  big  brother,  for  instance, 
who  makes  the  little  one  taste  the  aw- 
ful sensation  of  being  beaten  about  the 
head  with  a  pillow,  and  driyes  him, 
indeed,  from  pillar  to  post  all  day? 
Can  a  mitigation  be  deyised  for  the  iur 
eyitable  weary  task,  bo  sure  to  make 
young  life  a  burden,  of  learning  not  to 
put  feet  upon  chair-rounds,  not  to 
touch  the  wall  in  ascending  the  stairsy 
to  open  doors  without  handling  any 
thing  but  their  knobs,  to  refrain  firom 
the  almost  irresistible  pleasure  of  drum- 
ming with  knife  and  fork,  to  clean 
shoes  on  the  mat,  and  so  forth  ?  And 
what  can  soften  the  climax  of  misery, 
from  Shakespeare's  day  to  this — going 
to  school?  Is  there  a  balm  for  the 
bursting,  pitiful  little  heart  a  child  car- 
rtes  in  his  breast  when  first  he  goes  to 
school  ?  None.  The  baby-scholar  must 
carry  his  own  oppression.  None  are 
cognizant  of  his  longing,  anguishful 
yearning  for  his  mother,  of  his  alarms 
and  terrors.  None  know  the  homesick 
reyeries  he  &lls  into  about  the  pleasant 
time  when  there  was  no  school  in  his 
horizon,  except,  perhaps,  the  teacher 
whose  business  it  is  to  thrash  the  boys 
—she  shakes  her  head  at  him  if  she 
finds  out  what  he  is  thinking  of. 

Would  we  could  soften  the  insup- 
portable awe  felt  by  a  *^  new  scholar " 
for  the  old  ones,  addicted  to  making 
threatening  motions  at  him,  grinding 
out  both  eyes  with  their  fists,  and  pun- 
ishing unseen  heads  in  chancery.  Would 
we  could  lessen  his  painful  reyerence 
for  the  boys  able  to  make  pictures  on 
their  slates  of  men  fighting  with  bones, 
and  of  things  called  "  deyils.'^ 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  little  com- 
fort may  arise  in  this  school  misery 
from  the  companionship  of  some  genial 
story-telling  boy,  fond  of  getting  up 
robber  plays,  merry  with  sallying  forth 
from  caves  upon  farmeis,  all  gold- 
loaded,  and   pitch-fork  armed.      Let 
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tis  be  tliankM  that  there  are  brilliant 
companies  of  '*  Light  Guards,'*  which 
shoot  for  prizes  with  bows  and  arrows 
in  back  yards,  and  often  spend  as  many 
as  four  cents  (enough  for  two  pewter 
cake-baskets  at  once),  for  prizes  to  be 
gained. 

Very  glad  let  us  be  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  small  arts  fdr  getting 
along  in  schooL  The  art  of  adding 
up  the  first  column  of  a  hard  sum  in  ad- 
dition, and  making  up  the  rest  of  the 
answer,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  an  attempt 
had  really  been  made  to  do  the  sum,  is 
one.  And  there  is  a  way  of  making  the 
mouth  go  when  they  recite  in  concert, 
and  seeming  to  recite,  without  doing  so. 
Above  all,  there  is  playing  "  hookey," 
when  the  truant  rambles  about  the 
wharves,  looks  at  the  shipping,  and 
goes  in  swimming  ten  times  a  day. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  existence,  as 
one  wears  on  in  the  experiment. of  liv- 
ing, becomes  tolerable,  though  there  be 
a  school  in  it — ^becomes  endurable  even 
to  the  most  determined  hater  of  books. 
Happily  all  children  do  not  hate  school. 
A  few  are  so  infatuated  with  books, 
they  wish  to  read  continually.  Such 
are  conversant  with  Plutareh  and 
Shakespeare,  with  all  literature  and 
history,  before  their  twelfth  year,  and 
have  amassed  a  fund  of  information 
never  to  be  equalled  by  those  who  be- 
gin to  read  later  in  life.  However, 
these  do  not  know  as  much  about  the 
world  outside  of  books  as  ordinary  chil- 
dren do.  Child  book-worms  are  never 
interested  in  nature;  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish birds  by  their  songs,  know  not 
the  construction  of  nests,  nor  the  food 
of  insects,  worms,  and  fruits  that  birds 
love.  They  never  care  to  watch  hair- 
snakes  in  roadside  mud  puddles. 
Neither  do  they  find  amusement  among 
the  industrious  nations  of  bugs  in  hol- 
low trees  and  logs.  They  will  not 
waste  their  hours  in  a  half-amused, 
half-horrified  inspection  of  angle  worms, 
to  see  which  end  their  heads  are  on. 
Not  *'pug  holes"  themselves  have 
charms  for  studious  children  —  "pug 
holes,"  those  mines  of  curiosity,  covered 
with  skaters,  which  cannot  be  made  to 


sink,  though  you  pelt  them  half  a  day 
with  stones,  and  inhabited  by  miniito' 
knowing  creatures,  some  living  in  littto 
houses  of  gravel  by  the  waterride. 
Your  small  students  rarely  master  tbit 
sweet,  wild  accomplishment,  so  commoB 
among  rural  children,  of  imitating  tiie 
singing  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees  and 
wasps,  and  the  voices  of  animals.  Tbej 
are  deficient  in  constmctiveness  too^ 
being  unable  to  make  windmills  and 
waterwheels,  and  never  would  dreaa 
of  converting  a  kitchen  table  into  a 
billiard  table,  with  elastic  sides,  pod- 
ets,  balls,  and  cues  complete,  as  the 
book-hater  will  do.  When  they  play, 
they  are  kings  giving  audience,  or  fidd 
numhals,  or  they  ride  around  the  hoow 
on  phantom  steeds,  whipping  themsdiw 
with  lilac  switches,  and  fancying  they 
are  off  on  a  hawking  party  witii  knigte 
and  ladies  of  the  ndddle  ages,  as  tiwy 
have  read  of  such  things  in  book& 

Thomas  De  Quincey  gives  a  beaotiM 
account  of  this  kind  of  a  child-lift  in  Ins 
Reminiscences ;  an  account  of  two  mag- 
nificent, fisibulous  kingdoms,  goveHMd 
by  himself  and  his  brother,  when  thc| 
were  children.    Those  adorers  of  W^ 
lington,  and  writers  of    small  ne"^*" 
papers  for  their  own  entertainment,  '•^ 
Bront6  children,  were  examples  oT    ^ 
fant  literati.    A  little  girl  of  the  spe^^**' 
once  invited  a  party  of  her  mate^  ^ 
tea,  and  when  they  were  duly  assem^ 
presented  each  one  a  book,  and 
down  with  a  book  herself,  entirely 
fied,  and  supposing  her  guests  to  be     ^ 
Little  did  she  care  for  any  of  the  p 
so  carefully  handed  down  from  gene 
tion  to  generation  among  children. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  the  dear  childn^ 
manage  to  memorize  the  intricate  ml  ^ 
and  terms  of  their  games— nothing  b^ 
the  most  intense  interest  would  enab^ 
them  to  do  it.  Urehins  hardly  able  to  fbi^ 
low  a  hand-organ  about  the  streets,  maj! 
be  seen  playing  diminutive  games  of  bal^ 
with  lath  bats,  and  they  trudge  on  lon^ 
prodigious  journeys  to  the  base-balJ 
grounds  to  observe  the  great  matches^ 
and  study  the  rules  of  ball.  They  coiH- 
template  the  cricket  matches  very  at-" 
tentively,  also— yea,  until  the  last  crlck^ 
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i  put  away  his  cap  and  shoes  in 
ae  where  such  things  are  kept, 
ked  the  door,  and  disappeared 
le  key  in  his  i>ocket,  and  even 
ey  will  lie  on  their  stomachs  be- 
e  locked  door,  and  strain  their 
cy  hard  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a 
^  beyond  its  threshold, 
e  these  little  shavers  can  read  '^  I 
Do  we  go?"  they  know  all 
be  entire  mysterious  science  of 
k,  understand  jierfeotly  eyery 
f  "  mibs,"  "  aUeys,"  "  boulders," 
I,"  ** knuckling  down,"  "fen 
md  the  rest,  and  have  the  pock- 
(heir  knickerbockers  stuffed  out 
irbles,  almost  beyond  the  capaci- 
pocket's  endurance.  One  mom- 
Hg  boy  of  the  sort,  known  as 
Ltowner,"  came  into  our  street 
lustrous  jasper  marble  in  his 
rhich  he  set  up  for  an  exceeding- 
.  chap  whom  he  met  carrying  a 
"mibs,"  to  shoot  at.  At  first 
ehtowner  won  all  the  mibs  but 
on  the  little  chap  won  them 
len  luck  went  over  to  the  Dutch- 
and  so  forth  and  back,  until 
le  chap  won  both  his  bag  of 
ad  the  jasper,  and  the  Dutch- 
went  off  "bucksted,"  as  they 

honest  submission  of  lads  to 
ay-laws — and,  by  the  way,  they 
really  historic  system  of  usages 
lalties  that  forms  a  singular  an- 
1  to  the  laws  of  nations— is  some- 
o  be  admired.  Some  penalties 
38  are  so  severe  they  require  con- 
be  courage  to  suryiye  at  all. 
one  is  "  running  the  gauntlet," 

"gamble,"  a  boy  would  say, 
;he  boys  stand  astride  in  a  row, 
ke  the  delinquent  crawl  on  all 
Dder  their  legs,  while  they  flog 
olently  with  their  caps,  holding 
the  peaks,  as  a  rule.     Another 

is  still  worse.  You  remember 
Elanmiering  the  Post,"  in  "Hi* 
Dookery-cook,"  that  play  for 
r  nights,  when  the  gas  is  bright, 
sre  are  fine  deep  shadows  behind 
pa  and  house-fronts.  This  is 
f  they  play  it :  boy  number  one 


places  himself  against  a  wall,  and  an 
unhappy  being  whose  fate  has  been  d^ 
termined  by  "Onery,  twoery,  ickery, 
ann,"  and  so  forth,  stoops  with  his 
head  on  number  one's  stomach.  The 
other  playfellows  lay  their  hands  on 
the  stooping  youth's  back,  while  num- 
ber ene  repeats, 

**  The  wind  Mows  east,  the  wind  blows  west. 
The  wind  blows  orer  the  Aiokoo's  nost, 
Where  shall  this  one,  thm  one  go ! " 

toucJiing  at  each  word  a  hand.  At  the 
last  word  a  smothered  voice  from  the 
stooper  replies,  "To  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,"  or  "To  the  feed 
store,"  or  wherever  near  or  far,  he 
pleases  to  say.  They  are  all  dispersed 
in  this  way,  and  after  the  last  one  is 
disposed  of,  a  cry  of  "  Hi-pound-cook- 
ery-cook," brings  them  back  again,  one 
after  another,  according  to  the  remote- 
ness of  their  stations.  As  they  return, 
they  resume  their  stations  around  the 
stooper,  and  pound  him  on  the  back, 
howling,  "  Hi-pound,"  &c.,  until  every 
one  has  come  back. 

Of  course  there  is  fierce  scrambling, 
hot  racing  and  running,  and  great  ter- 
ror of  being  posted  in  some  remote 
street  (and  the  game  is,  therefore,  de- 
lightful), because  the  last  one  to  return 
is  obliged  to  be  "  rr ; "  that  is,  the  vic- 
tim to  be  pounded  on  the  back. 

The  sport  "  Ball  in  a  hole,"  has  a 
penalty  in  some  danger  of  being  fatal, 
were  it  not  for  the  saving  ordinance 
attached  thereto.  In  this  play  every 
boy  digs  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground. 
There  is  another  hole,  called  Toy,  at 
some  distance  from  the  group  of  holes. 
The  boys  stand  at  Toy,  and  each  rolls  a 
ball  toward  the  group,  aiming  at  one 
of  the  holes.  If  the  ball  fails  to  reach 
its  destination,  a  "chink"  (piece  of 
china),  is  dropped  into  the  hole  belong- 
ing to  the  boy  who  made  the  failure. 
The  first  boy  to  get  five  "  chinks,"  must 
submit  to  let  the  others  throw  the  ball 
at  him  as  many  times  as  there  are 
chinks  in  all  the  holes.  The  saving  or- 
dinance is,  if  any  boy  fires  at  the  suf- 
ferer's head,  or  even  on  a  level  with  it, 
that  boy  is  compelled  to  take  off  one 
of  the  chinks,  or  be  fired  at  himself. 
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Some  of  these  saving  ordinances  seem 
positively  necessary  to  keep  boys  from 
massacring  each  other.  Did  you  ever, 
while  carelessly  tossing  in  the  snr^ 
hear  a  demoniac  chorus  on  shore  chant- 
ing "Chaw,*'  (sometimes  pronounced 
"  char  "),  "  roast  beef,  beef !  Chaw  roast 
beef,  beef ! ''  and  knowing  by  the  om- 
inous sound  that  your  clothes  were  tied 
into  such  knot?  fs  nothing  short  of  lit- 
eral chewing  wfil  untie,  did  you  rush 
out  only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  masses 
of  sand,  stones,  and  gravel  t  Then,  in 
that  moment  of  peril,  did  you  not  save 
your  life  by  merely  snatching  your  hat, 
and  clapping  it  on  your  head,  an  act 
which,  according  to  boyish  custom, 
instantly  absolved  you  from  further 
pelting  ? 

Red  Lion,  an  ancient  roystcring 
game,  ilill  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  more  in- 
jurious to  young  shins  than  foot-ball  it- 
self, has  a  nice  adjustment  of  justice 
and  mercy.  Red  Lion  sits  in  his  den, 
now  and  then  rushing  out,  hands 
clasped,  to  catch  his  companions. 
Those  whom  he  succeeds  in  catching 
can  ride  him  back  to  his  den,  but  if  he 
fairly  hauls  them  into  it,  he  has  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  soundly  kicking 
them  out  again. 

All  the  caught  become  Red  Lions,  and 
go  marauding  after  the  uncaught  with 
hands  linked  in  a  line,  ridden  back  at 
each  fresh  seizure,  much  bemauled,  be- 
thumpcd,  and  bethwacked.  Should  a 
tender-handed,  and,  therefore,  despic- 
able boy,  be  in  the  line,  it  breaks,  the 
uproar  is  ended,  the  bruising  done. 

There  is  a  diversion  of  racing  for 
miles  and  miles  about  a  city,  called 
"Barbary,"  or  "How  many  miles," 
which  requires,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
almost  superhuman  persistency.  A 
party  of  boys  start  upon  the  race  a 
given  period  in  advance  of  another 
party  pursuing.  The  party  of  the  first 
part  mark  their  route  on  the  pavement, 
at  each  comer,  by  means  of  a  chalked 
arrow,  curbed  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
drawn  straight,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion adopted.  The  pursuers  follow 
where  the  arrows  point  until  they  over- 
take the  pursued,  or  get  bock  to  the 


starting  point,  when  the  race  endu 
Both  parties  are  bound  to  keep  the» 
selves  compact,  no  boy  being  allowed 
to  run  before  his  detachment.  Tis  u 
interminable  steeple  chase  throng 
markets,  railway  depots,  or  any  thing; 
over  squares,  and  vacant  lots,  and 
steamboat  landings,  jostling  crowdi^ 
threading  hundreds  of  atreeta,  sconrii^ 
the  whole  city,  sometimes. 

Of  all  the  games  of  children  the  moit 
enchanting  is  "  I  spy  the  woll^^  bol 
mind  you  say  "  Hi  spy."    It  is  Uisito 
play  it  anywhere — in  city  streets  « 
anywhere — but   in   the  country  it  k 
ecstacy.    A  field  of  fresh  haycocbii 
the  place,  or  ground  frdl  of  shiubboy 
— the  time,  a  green  summer  tiril%^ 
when  the  bats,  wheeling  around  tbw 
large  domes  invisible  to    the  ejt  of 
sense,  invite  you  to  toss  your  hat  with 
the  old  distich : 

"  Bnt,  bat, 
Come  into  mj  hat !  *' 

And  the  birds  coming  homo  to  bed 
murmur,  "  Are  you  there,  sweet  f  Hera 
am  1 1 "  and  the  moths,  the  beei,  and 
the  beetles  are  hurrying  to  their  lodg- 
ings.   Gravely  the  children,  looked  oo 
by  bees,  birds,  and  moths,  perfbnn  the 
solemnity  of  choosing  who  shall  be 
wolf,  who  shall  count,  and  where  shall 
be  the  goal.    A  great  elm,  shrouded  in 
leafage,  a  sure,  solid  thing  to  fling  yoiu<- 
self  against  at  the  end  of  a  race,  is  the 
ideal  of  a  goal.    The  child  selected  to 
count,  places  his  forehead  against  the 
gnarly  bole  of  the  elm,  and  counts  on« 
hundred.    The  wolf  is  hid.    All  the 
children-sheep  a-looking  for  him,  tread 
softly,  carefully,  over  the  grass,  lifti*"^ 
branches,  exploring  darkness,  tr»c*^8 
up  and  down  the  walks.    In  the  dj*^** 
of  their  arduous  search,  a  cry  of  "  G  A*^ 
ER,  BHEBF 1 "  startlcs  cvcry  ear,  evct>^ 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  field.    W^^^ 
the  sheep  are  huddled  to  the  sirl^  ^ 
him  who  called,  the    fearsome  slJ-^ 
arises,  "  I  spy  the  wolf  ! "    Out  t  '^l 
blcs  the  grey  old  wolf,  intent  upon    ^ 
vouring  sheep,  the  little  sheep  fly  h^^ 
long  toward  Ihe  goal,  where  they    ^ 
safe.    One,  the  least  one,  a  mere  1&^ 
indeed,  ia  caught  before  it  arrives,  £^^ 
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is  henceforth  a  wolf,  hides 
3lf^  and  catches  sheep — and 
kn  hour,  until  all  the  sheep 
ed  into  wolves.  And  what 
What  halcyon  flights  with 
^ted  wind  blowing  in  your 
at  a  rapture  of  escapes! 
or  whispered  consultations 
counter  mounts  rapidly  to 
edi  What  heart  bounds 
hear  the  deep  voice  of  the 
.ttering  "Wolf  I  Wolf!^' 
ive  placed  him  irretrievably 
•a  and  the  goall  What  a 
jring  in  the  grass  with  hunt- 
ng  over  you  I      After  the 

twilight  has  lapsed  what 
•tratagems  and  expedients! 
hen  the  moon  comes  up  and 

girPs  white  garments,  and 
est  hiders,  what  a  burst  of 
d  huzzas  I 

nlng  echoes  waken,  and  a  gaah 
roioes  greets  them,  and  along 
(lusters  of  the  trailing  vines 
£igples,  murmurB,  and  repines.** 

,  childhood  seems  agnate  to 
.  Happy  the  man  who  re- 
a  infancy  among  trees — 
heart,  finer  his  aspirations, 
remembrance.  Rural  chil- 
ell  afford  to  dispense  with 
3U8  knowledge  of  men  and 
personal  elegance,  the  pol- 
ers,  and  the  familiarity  with 
kgeants,  possessed  by  their 
A  city  boy  is  slightly  blas6 : 
life  is  full  of  "  measureless 


means  of  surprise.'*  The  finest  holiday 
pantomine  will  not  give  an  urban  child 
the  unimaginable  thrills  of  delight  that 
goiog  once  a  year  to  a  circus  or  sun- 
burnt menagerie  will  afford  the  country 
boy.  Country  amusements  have  a  fresh- 
ness, simplicity,  and  relish,  unknown 
in  town.  There  is  no  pastime  known 
on  the  pavements  equal  to  cooning 
(that  is  roasting  com  in  a  bonfire  by 
moonlight),  or  as  racy  as  a  night  fish- 
ing expedition,  or  like  boating  on  a 
free  wooded  lake — nothing  that  com- 
pares with  squirrel  hunting.  Why, 
merely  to  ride  the  old  mare  to  the  post- 
office  on  summer  evenings  is  a  capital 
thing. 

The  little,  shy,  tanned,  country  girls 
have  exquisite,  dainty  devices,  all  un- 
known in  cities,  for  their  entertainment. 
They  make  doll  families  out  of  holly- 
hock petals,  and  pink  silk  parasols  of 
thistLe  blows.  They  kidnap  bees  in 
morning-glory  cups,  and  catch  butter- 
fiies  with  long-handled  nets. 

Well,  well,  the  child-world  is  a  realm 
not  to  be  reentered  when  once  left  be- 
hind. We  can  only  look  curiously  into 
it,  and  wonder  much  at  the  dwellers 
therein.  Sorrow  to  the  hand  that  would 
restrain  them  I  While  life  still  is  fresh, 
let  them  freely  shout  and  run,  draw  the 
bow,  wrestle,  hunt,  fish  and  row,  drive 
and  swim. 

**  Henoe  the  limbs 
Knit  into  strength— the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  Tictorious  o'er  a  conqncred  earth 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdne  the  ware,** 
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THE  PRINCESS  BELGIOJOSO  ON  ITALY; 

OB,  FBOSFECTS  AJSD  CONDITION  OF  ITALY. 


Tms  Jyrochure  has  a  special  interest, 
not  only  as  an  able  and  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  but  on 
account  of  the  character  and  career  of 
its  author,  who  has  labored,  suffered, 
and  triumphed  with  and  for  the  cause 
of  her  country,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a 
degree,  scarcely  paralleled  in  our  age. 
We  propose  to  make  her  views,  and  the 
facts  she  cites,  the  basis  of  this  article, 
and  to  add  others  equally  significant 
from  sources  not  less  authentic.  Let  us 
first,  however,  recall  the  claims  which 
this  patriotic  and  gifted  lady  has  upon 
our  attention  and  sympathy  when  she 
writes  of  Italy.  The  lamented  Countess 
D^Ossoli,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  May 
27,  1849,  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  that  devoted  city,  says  of  her  most 
efficient  coadjutor,  the  Princess  Bel- 
giojoso :  "  She  showed  her  usual  energy 
and  princely  heart,  sustaining  at  her 
own  expense  a  company  of  soldiers  and 
a  journal  up  to  the  last  sad  betrayal 
of  Milan.  Since  leaving  there,  she  has 
received  no  income,  her  possessions  be- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  Radetsky ;  but  as 
she  worked  so  largely  with  money,  so 
can  she  without.  She  published  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Roman  women  to  make 
lint  and  bandages,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  wounded ;  she  put  the  hos- 
pitals in  order,  and,  in  the  central  one 
— Trinitd  de  Pellegrini — she  has  re- 
mained day  and  night;  some  money 
she  procured,  at  first,  by  going  through 
Rome,  accompanied  by  two  other 
ladies  veiled,  to  beg  it ;  afterwards,  the 
voluntary  contributions  were  generous.'' 
Thus,  in  every  exigency,  this  remarka- 
be  woman  was  the  centre  and  inspira- 
tion of  patriotic  devotion,  and  her  life 
gives  a  noble  emphasis  to  her  pen. 

A  native  of  Milan,  Cristina,  daughter 


of  the  eminent  family  of  Trivulzio,-i 
name  identified  with  patriotic  aqu» 
tions  and  free  principles  for  genentiom^ 
—was  bom  June  28, 1808.  Her  eailieit 
teaching  was  superintended  by  Mn- 
zonL  In  1824  she  became  tha  wife  d 
Prince  Emiglio  de  Belgiojoso,  whomia 
lineal  descendant  of  the  house  of  SUn 
He  was  a  renowned  musical  amateo^ 
and  died  at  Milan  in  1858.  Thejn- 
sided  alternately  at  'Florence,  Bobm^ 
and  Naples.  Her  domestic  rdifio^ 
however,  were  uncongenial,  .and,  fikeiQ 
many  of  the  gifted  and  baffled  of  her 
sex,  she  found  solace  for  uontlalled 
affections  in  the  larger  intereBti  of  let- 
ters and  politics.  Her  insiontioii  in 
regard  to  the  latter  was 'wholly  pi- 
triotic ;  by  birth,  traditLons,  cdtoit, 
and  instinct,  she  was'  devoted  to  her 
country ;  and  when  the  French  BeToln- 
tion  of  1880  excited  a  liberal  movement 
in  Romagna  and  Lombardy,8hehaste[i- 
ed  to  Paris  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Louis  Philippe.  There  she,  at  once,  ii^ 
sumed  a  high  position  in  aoZm  tnd 
court ;  Lafayette  was  her  intimate  oons* 
seller,  and  she  soon  became  a  fsrorite 
with  the  savants  of  the  French  ctpitiL 
When  Austria  had  nipped  in  the  bod 
the  fond  hopes  of  her  countrymen,  the 
ambassador  of  that  power  in  Fnnoe 
warned  her  cither  to  return  to  her  es- 
tates, or  suffer  their  confiscation.  She 
instantly  decided  to  sacrifice  her  mi- 
terial  interests  to  personal  freedom  and 
the  cause  she  had  at  heart ;  her  palace 
was  relinquished,  her  habitual  loxories 
cheerfully  resigned;  but  the  noble 
friends  of  her  prosperity  gathered 
around  her  with  renewed  respect  and 
afiection  in  her  humble  lodgings.  She 
had  recourse  to  her  pen  and  pencil  ((X 
subsistence,  and  found  ample  conaolar 


*  Otztrvationi  9ullo  Stato  AUuaU  dtW  Jlalia  e  sul  Suo  Avvenirt,  di  Criaiiana  TriwUio  de  Bd^l^ 
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the  loss  of  fortune  in  the  genial 
ot  her  disciplined  and  accom- 
mind ;  she  assiduously  inyesti- 
he  scientific  and  political  ques- 
'  the  day,  was  a  constant  atten- 
on  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
lege  of  France,  and  the  compan- 
the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
French,   Qerman,    and    Italian 
frequented  her  small  apartment, 
mssed  with  her  the  subjects  of 
search.    Meantime,  her  mother 
emitting  in  her  efforts  to  induce 
krian  Government  to  grant  the 
1  an  allowance  from  her  confis- 
cates; and,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
\g  the  boon ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  historian,  Scbastiani,  and 
flnential  friends,  were  actiye  in 
alf,  and,  at  length,  Mcttcmich 
to  the  personal  solicitations  of 
kiilippe,  and  her  entire  property 
ored.    The  Saint  Simonians  de- 
elect  her  their  representative, 
reftised ;   the  oflice  they  pro- 
owever,  indicates,  not  only  the 
doctrines  then  advocated  by 
»r  and  Duvergier,  but  their  high 
;tion  of   the    Countess,    whom 
rired  to  make  "  the  representa- 
hc  living  law  in  the  name  of 
made  socially  equal  with  man 
jw  religion/'  Though  endowed 
lat    mental     superiority     and 
of  intellectual  sympathy  which 
,bly  vindicate  the  rights  of  her 
seems  to  have  had  no  perverse 
i  to  exercise  her  gifts  and  op- 
ies,  except  in  the  benign  and 
.  usefulness  so  accordant  with 
aanly  instincts ;  for,  as  soon  as 
one  was  restored,  she  devoted 
to  the  economical  and  educa- 
ivancement  of  her  poor  com- 
;  elementary  schools  were  found- 
lilc  asylums  established,  peas- 
\  provided  with  bridal  outfits, 
indigent  furnished  with  food 
j&d  at  regular  intervals.     Nor 
re  personal  and  delicate  claims 
:  benevolence  neglected.  When 
the  historian,  was  bereaved  of 
igal  ally,  and  unable  to  prose- 
work,  now  doubly  important 
J,  IV. — 77 


as  a  solace  to  his  grief, — for  want  of 
the  aid  his  infirmities  made  indispensa- 
ble, this  noble  lady  undertook  and  fulfill- 
ed with  infinite  tact  and  patience,  the 
ofi^ce  of  his  amanuensis  and  reader.  She 
began  also  to  publish,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, writings  wherein  a  liberal  and 
eclectic  philosophy  is  warmed  by  genu- 
ine Italian  sympathies.  After  sojourn- 
ing at  Geneva  and  Florence,  she  again 
fixed  her  residence  at  Milan,  at  the  aus- 
picious and  exciting  epoch  when  the 
reforms  of  Pius  IX.  raised  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  her  country,  and  nerved  the 
people  in  a  new  crusade  against  the  in- 
vader. Her  entire  fortune  was  freely 
offered  to  her  country;  hundreds  of 
volunteers  were  equipped  at  her  ex- 
pense ;  but  her  earnest  advice  was  re- 
jected, and,  when  the  fatal  battle  of 
Custozza,'»vvhich  recent  developments 
now  leave  little  doubt  was  the  result 
of  treasonable  intrigue, — renewed  the 
alien's  grasp  on  prostrate  Italy,  the 
Countess  hastened  to  Rome,  where  she 
became  the  beneficent  angel  of  the 
wounded  patriots,  and  gave  herself  un- 
reservedly to  the  duties  of  a  nurse, 
counsellor  and  benefactress  in  camp  and 
hospital.  When  Home  fell,  she  embark- 
ed, with  the  other  exiles,  for  Malta,  and 
with  them  was  refused  by  the  Irish 
commander  permission  to  land ;  thence 
the  fugitives  went  to  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, cheered  and  sustained  by 
the  example  and  benefactions  of  the 
brave  and  disinterested  sharer  of  their 
privations.  While  in  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal, she  earned  a  livelihood  by  writing 
for  the  journals — an  American  one  in- 
cluded—her fortune  having  been  again 
confiscated.  The  Sultan  gave  her  a 
grant  of  land  near  Nicomedia;  she 
travelled  extensively  in  Syria,  and, 
while  returning  to  Constantinople,  was 
nearly  murdered  by  one  of  her  servants. 
This  Eastern  episode  of  her  life  recalls 
two  famous  English  sojourners  in  the 
Orient,  Lady  Montagu  and  Lady  Stan- 
hope ;  but  adventiu-ous  as  were  their  ex- 
periences, that  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso 
is  associated  with  nobler  sacrifices, 
and  a  more  illustrious  career.  O^  her 
return  to  Europe,  she  took  up  her  abode 
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in  Paris ;  and,  for  the  second  time,  the 
Austrian  Government  restored  her  es- 
tates, twice  cheerfully  surrendered,  with 
the  exchange  of  comfort  and  prosper- 
ity for  indigence  and  exile,  rather  than 
compromise  her  patriotic  fisdth  and 
duty.  Arago  taught  her  mathematics, 
Manzoni  fostered  and  elevated  her  lit- 
erary taste;  she  mastered  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  became  an  ac- 
complished musician.  Her  travels  in 
the  East  were  recently  published  in 
Paris.  Thus  gifted  in  mind,  with  a 
patriotic  record  brighter  than  any 
woman  of  the  age,  the  centre  of  the 
most  cultivated  European  society,  and  a 
life-long  Sister  of  Charity,  her  manners 
are  as  unpretending  as  they  are  attrac- 
tive, and  her  character  as  noble  as  her 
life  is  disinterested. 

The  unpretending  treatise  whose  title 
is  at  the  head  of  this  paper — "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Actual  Btate  of  Italy,  and 
her  Future  " — ^is  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, or  rather  separate  essays ;  the  first 
treats  of  the  political  and  material 
situation  of  Italy,  and  the  second  of  the 
influence  of  the  Past ;  then  follow  her 
remarks  on  the  Italian  character,  its 
varieties  and  its  results ;  on  the  spirit  of 
party ;  civic  and  social  duties,  and  the 
aims  towards  which  all  should  earnestly 
tend.  The  scope  of  the  work  thus  em- 
braces all  the  essential  interests,  pros- 
pects, and  claims  of  the  subject.  It  is 
written  with  singular  candor  and  consci- 
entiousness, inspired  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent patriotism.  It  gives  a  complete 
and  authentic  idea  of  the  process 
whereby  the  present  civil  status  has 
been  reached;  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  prosperous  issues,  and  the 
means  and  method  through  which  the 
country  and  people  can  be  developed 
and  advanced.  Good  sense  and  just 
principles,  accurate  observation  and 
noble  sympathy,  clearness  of  statement 
and  earnestness  of  conviction  are  evi- 
dent on  every  page ;  the  history,  the 
defects,  and  the  capabilities  of  her 
country  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Countess ;  her  heart  is  in  her  theme ; 
but  patriotism  clarifies,  and  never  con- 
fuses, her  perceptions. 


She  first  discusses  the  infli 
the  past.  Long-continued  des] 
Italy  has  weakened  self-relia 
induced  habits  of  ease  and 
natural  industry  has  been  8U{ 
the  people  kept  ignorant;  ci 
sorbed  prosperity;  taxes  di» 
enterprise;  the  niral  districts 
even  a  conventional  share  in 
an  inferior  position  thus  pi 
country  at  great  comparative  <3 
tage ;  labor  came  to  be  regarde 
gar ;  the  Pope  set  the  fatal  ezi 
calling  strangers  to  the  rescue 
em  Italy  oscillated  between  i 
of  Austria  and  France,  while  I 
was  linked  to  the  bigoted  at 
of  Spain.  Such,  for  a  prolong 
of  years,  was  the  condition  of 
so  bountifully  favored  by  Ni 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time, 
evitable  result  has  been  to  foel 
of  civic  children,  unversed  in 
ence  of  government,  unaccust* 
the  responsibilities  of  citizeuai 
therefore,  when  more  free  ins 
succeeded,  the  facile  prey  of  ii 
factions,  the  credulous  fanaticf 
ory,  or  the  victims  of  delusion 
came  the  French  Ilevolutio% 
vague  dreams  of  enfranchisene 
dling  aspirations  in  the  pure  and 
ic,  and  luring  the  uninformed  an 
ciplincd  to  license  and  skeptic 
yielding  no  permanent  fruits  o 
or  law,  because  of  the  want  of  i 
training  incident  to  such  a  pas 
tiny.  The  career  of  Napoleo 
ever  arbitrary,  opened  vistas  of 
inspired  a  more  vital  deve 
ameliorated  many  of  the  mat 
stacles  to  national  progress,  an 
induced  upon  the  effete  civilis 
Italy  somewhat  of  the  scie 
scope  of  the  age ;  but  withal  < 
personal  and  state  rights,  restn 
dependent  thought  and  action, 
substituted  better  methods  of 
rule.  His  campaigns  in  Italy 
in  a  new  era,  planted  the  seeds 
reform,  and  revived  the  polit 
social  life  which  had  languisl: 
death,  under  a  less  intelligent 
ergctic   sway.     The  change, 
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le  aspects,  was  too  brief 
!at  results;  it  gaye  an 
he  right  direction;  it 
r  interna]  improvemeots, 
tdministrative  reform ;  it 
her,  for  awhile,  long  dis- 
;t8,  and  while  it  robbed 
lany  artistic  trophies,  it 
h  new  elements  of  Indus- 
egress.  But  the  reaction 
espair.  The  sudden  re- 
of  the  old  feudal  tyranny, 
.  of  duchies  and  courts, 
>ns  by  comparison  with 
respite  from  their  cruel 
hority,  the  relapse  of  a 
and  a  wiser  law  into  the 
ion  and  persecution,  was 
9  of  the  faint  dawn  of 
nade  the  patriot  sullen, 
t  indignant  protest  of  the 
«.  Thence  followed  the 
»f  secret  societies,  the 
of  Mazzini — ^the  base  and 
m  of  espionage,  the  scaf- 
Spielberg,  whose  tragic 
e  interval  between  the 
3rloo  and  the  inaugura- 
w  kingdom.  The  most 
ric  episode  in  this  chap- 
L  Italian  history  is  the 
tion  of  a  constitutional 
pie  of  the  House  of  Sa- 
liberals — the  enthusiasm, 
he  failure.  After  anoth- 
ess  abeyance  in  the  grasp 
jh  rulers,  to  whom  the 
had  been  arbitrarily  al- 
so-called Holy  Alliance, 
polity  of  Sardinia  found 
ind  representative,  who 
reat  need  not  only  of  that 
he  whole  Italian  people, 
old  boast  of  a  statesman 
instincts,  with  wisdom, 
Iciency,  clearness  of  pur- 
5y,  perseverance,  tact,  and 
of  faith.  How  he  won 
onfidcnce  of  his  country- 
le  respect  of  Europe,  de- 
jources,  concentrated  the 
d  enlightened  the  minds 
is  a  part  of  cotemporary 
Teutonic  blood,  ho  was 


self-possessed  and  persistent ;  a  student 
of  the  English  Constitution,  ho  recog- 
nized the  true  elements  of  civil  liberty ; 
comprehensive  and  loyal,  he  seized  on 
the  national  germ,  and  cherished  it  into 
efflorescence.  Well  docs  the  Countess 
Belgiojoso  call  Cavour  the  ring  that  link- 
ed Victor  Emanuel  to  Napoleon  HL  By 
initiating  the  Paris  Congress  and  the 
Sardinian  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  he 
gained  the  sympathy  of  liberal  Europe ; 
by  fusing  current  opinion  and  diverse 
political  sentiment  into  a  crusade 
against  the  invaders  of  Italy — ^he  built 
up  a  genuine  national  feeling,  and,  for 
the  time,  made  Italians  one  in  thought 
and  purpose.  The  sudden  and  treacher- 
ous peace  of  Villa  Franca  dashed  his 
bright  hopes,  and  checked  him  in  mid- 
career  ;  but  the  Austrians  were  expelled 
from  Lombardy ;  Tuscany  and  Romagna 
were  annexed,  then  Sicily  and  Naples. 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune ;  but  he  had  effectually  begun  the 
work  of  civic  regeneration  and  unity. 
In  a  few  years  Venice  was  free,  and 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the 
capital  was  removed  from  frontier  Pied- 
mont to  central  Tuscany ;  and  aU  this 
was  accomplished  with  only  the  loss  of 
Nice  and  part  of  Savoy  ceded  to  the 
imperial  ally — ^leaving  Rome  intact,  to 
present  the  anomaly  of  an  ecclesiastical 
and  medieval  despotism  in  the  heart 
of  a  constitutional  kingdom.  All  these 
new  political  facts,  be  it  remembered, 
while  they  totally  modified  the  political 
condition,  left  unchanged,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  social  influences  engendered 
by  the  previous  years  of  degradation 
and  decay;  .and  to  these,  after  seven 
years  of  national  life,  the  fair  patriot 
whose  work  we  are  considering,  attrib- 
utes no  small  part  of  the  existing  ob- 
stacles to  prosperous  civic  development ; 
they  have  left  deep  traces  upon  the 
Italian  character,  and  it  is  from  charac- 
ter, in  the  last  analysis,  that  political  as 
well  as  social  progress  is  derived.  How 
far  the  inauspicious  close  and  the  in- 
complete result  of  the  long  struggle  is 
justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  national  character,  and  how  far 
to  the  effect  of  inevitable  circumstances, 
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is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution ;  but 
even  in  view  of  the  last  melancholy 
catastrophe  at  Monte  Rotondo — wholly 
attributed  by  the  conseryatiyes  to  reck- 
less imprudence  and  premature  violence, 
no  disinterested  survey  of  the  actual 
political  situation  can  fail  to  lead  the 
candid  observer  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
viction of  Italy's  consistent  and  baffled 
champion:  ^^I  shall  believe/'  writes 
Garibaldi  from  his  island-home  to  his 
Bolognese  comrades,  *^  that  our  people 
mean  freedom,  when  I  see  the  shop  of 
8t  Peter's  turned  into  an  asylum  for 
the  indigent ;  and  the  flask  of  St.  Janu- 
arius  broken  on  the  tonsured  pate  of 
the  ludicrous  sorcerer.''  He  states  a 
patent  historical  fact,  when  he  declares 
priests  "  the  pedestal  of  every  tyranny ; " 
superstitious  monopolies  and  vassalage 
must  be  overcome  to  insure  absolute 
national  self-assertion;  but,  meantime, 
the  influence  of  the  Past,  as  manifest  in 
the  lack  of  private  probity  and  self-sa- 
crifice, is  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  the 
existing  political  evils. 

A  great  obstacle  to  civic  fusion  is  the 
local  variances  among  states  and  cities, 
the  antagonism  between  them  in  the 
Middle  Ages  having  bred  an  alienation 
which  recent  facilities  of  communica- 
tion only  gradually  diminish.  In- 
deed, the  comparative  isolation  that  so 
long  obtained  has  much  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  individuality  of  communi- 
ties, separated  by  what  we  should  deem 
very  limited  distances.  Perhaps  no  fact 
is  more  striking  to  the  American  travel- 
ler in  Italy,  than  the  distinct  character 
and  claims  of  each  state  and  ancient 
capital ;  their  natural  language,  as  well 
as  the  patoiSy  the  architecture,  manners, 
scenery,  social  traits,  history,  and  spirit 
of  all,  widely  differ,  and  leave  quite  a 
distinct  impression.  The  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  its  national  sympathies,  have 
thus  been  checked  and  chilled.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this,  as  well  as  a 
great  proof  of  the  influence  of  speedy 
and  commodious  transit  upon  civiliza- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  last  war  in  Italy.  Troops 
were  transported  by  railway  with  celer- 


ity, and  it  was  practicabl 
before,  to  concentrate  an  ar 
lieve  a  garrison  without  i 
marches  and  expensive  carria 
tions  and  camp  equipage ; 
few  summer  weeks,  the  c 
decided.  Navigation,  indee( 
a  certain  purpose  in  the  e 
trade  and  travel ;  and  the  coa 
as  it  is  with  numerous  harb 
cessible  at  so  many  points 
view  of  geographical  sciena 
cause  of  the  ancient  develo 
culture  of  the  peninsula, 
times,  however,  Italy  was  mi 
sharing  the  advantages  of 
facilities,  which,  in  countrie 
tunate  and  better  governed 
constant  interchange,  not  oi 
ducts,  but  of  ideas,  and  mac 
ble  to  create  and  sustain 
public  opinion  and  nations 
interest  and  sentiment. 

Far  from  being  homogen 
fore,  the  people  of  the  van 
states  are  divided  by  traditic 
teristics ;  the  elements  of  c 
barbarism  are  unequally  d 
patriotism  was  and  is  still  i 
a  local  faith  and  feeling ;  tl 
nativity  identified  with  tl 
country,  instead  of  the  vrh 
known  to  foreigners  as  Italy 
ties  of  costume,  of  language 
tion,  diverse  tastes  and  at 
special  physical  and  mora 
distinguish  each  metropoll 
vicinage ;  so  that  the  first  ] 
the  national  reformers  was 
harmonize  discordant  attribi 
cile  old  animosities,  expand 
national  loyalty,  and  brin^ 
whatever  of  intelligent  and  ! 
zenship  exists.  Faction  bo 
causes  has  been  the  great  imp 
fusion ;  narrow  views  of  civ: 
obstacle  to  united  action; 
devotion  to  what  is  near, 
and  familiar,  the  vexatious  c< 
to  magnanimous  rccogniti< 
general  welfare.  The  fierce  < 
excited  by  the  removal  of  1 
after  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
lished,    elicited  curious    dc 
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)  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
cal  prejadices;  and  we  have 
recall  and  consider  the  history 
(ting  traits  of  the  several  popu- 
to  realize  how  great  a  social 
ition  is  requisite  to  superinduce 
B  political  union  now  achieved, 
ord  and  fusion  of  aims,  princi- 
1  spirit,  on  which  alone  nation- 
i  heoome  a  great  civic  fact.  The 

means  and  method  are  to  be 
En  facility  of  intercourse;  the 
I  education ;  enlightened  self-in- 
ill  inspire  both;  yet  we  have 
examine,  in  the  most  casual 
ilie  distinctive  features  of  each 
ommunity  to  recognize  an  he- 

and  emphatic  local  character, 
perhaps  does  not  exist  in  any 
oplc  on  earth  known  by  a  com- 
ne,  sharing  the  same  history, 
^,  when  at  all  educated,  the 
tguage,  and  identified  by  mutu- 
rtlines,  resources,  and  fame. 

a  contrast,  even  to  the  most 
beerver,  between  Piedmont  and 

the  northern  character  of  the 
bate  is  apparent  in  the  superior 

development  of  her  people; 
traditional  military  prestige  bo- 
o  the  nobility,  and  a  conserva- 
lity  to  the  court.  Climate  and 
inite  to  give  a  distinctive  man- 
the  race  whence  emanated  the 

of  progress  and  reform  which 
eavened  the  political  destiny 
peninsula;  the  neighborhood 
uent  invasions  of  and  alliances 
mce  still  farther  modified  the 
iracteristics.    Genoa  and  Ven- 

ahared  the  influences  and  re- 
results  of  commerce  and  mari- 
ncies;  their  spirit  is  more  in- 

and  enterprising,  their  social 
Bore  limited ;  in  the  latter  city 

rule  long  repressed  prosperity ; 
brmer,  the  prejudices  of  trade 
:ely  prevail.  The  vine  and  silk 
great  resources  of  Lombardy, 
an  has  always  been  the  most 
litan  of  Italian  capitals,  boast- 
lore  active  and  brilliant  life, 
n  the  days  of  the  first  Napo- 
;  memorable  traces  on  the  ni^ 


tional  literature.  Foscolo,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Henri  Beyle,  shared  and 
described  the  social  revival  of  the  Lom- 
bard capital.  Deriving  her  subsistence 
chiefly  from  agriculture,  away  from  the 
sea,  and  girdled  by  the  enchanting  lakes 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  centre  of  more 
wealth  and  reflnement  than  belongs  to 
any  other  region  of  the  land,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  feudal  and  warlike 
dukes  to  that  of  Europe's  modem  con- 
queror, the  advanced  minds  of  the 
country  have  found  their  most  conge- 
nial home,  and  the  national  genius  its 
most  sympathetic  as  well  as  sacrificial 
development  in  Milan.  In  the  South, 
the  elements  of  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism are  most  incongruously  mingled ; 
superstition,  with  a  kind  of  sullen  good 
nature,  slowly  retreats  before  the  light 
of  science  and  the  liberalism  of  society. 
Vanity  and  sensualism  were  nurtured  hj 
the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and  while  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  populace, 
until  recently,  seemed  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  improvident  ignorance  and 
bigotry;  while  brigandage  still  defies 
the  civil  iwwer  in  the  interior  of  the 
territory ;  and  municipal,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational reform,  have  an  immense  work 
to  achieve,  before  the  people  can  attain 
to  the  average  moral  condition  of  the 
North.  Rome,  under  an  ecclesiastical 
sway,  wherein  mediaeval  precedents  so 
pertinaciously  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  presents  to 
every  intelligent  human  visitor  a  sad 
problem.  D'Azeglio  says  it  seems  as  if 
the  servants  had  there  driven  their  mas- 
ters from  the  palaces ;  for  though  cor- 
rupt and  ignorant,  in  their  aspect,  ac- 
tions and  bearing  there  is  an  expression 
of  complacent  pride  nowhere  else  visi- 
ble in  the  same  class.  Society,  he  adds, 
is  so  organized  in  Rome,  that  duplicity 
and  adulation  are  the  most  reliable  de- 
fence and  the  best  methods  of  success, 
or  are  so  recognized ;  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  moral  tone  corresponds. 
This  pure  citizen  and  gifted  artist  found 
in  Turin  no  inspiration ;  in  Milan,  none 
of  that  encouragement  which  comes  from 
the  vital  sympathy  of  literary  and  artistic 
society.    Yet  even  he  finds  in  Rome  a 
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sturdy  race,  untainted  by  the  decadence 
of  the  priestly  and  frivolous  life  there ; 
— at  Trastevere  and  Begola  and  Monti 
is  a  species  of  oligarchy  jealous  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  pure  Roman  blood ; 
— ^people  mainly  engaged  in  the  hum- 
bler vocations  of  street-cleaners  and 
wine-carriers, — ^rarely  marrying  out  of 
their  own  class,— strong,  laborious, 
often  handsome,  with  a  kind  of  savage 
loyalty  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
effeminate  dissipation  of  those  they 
serve.  For  centuries,  Rome  has  been 
the  refuge  of  sinners  as  well  as  saints ; 
she  lives  upon  the  travelling  public  and 
superstitious  traffic,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
overlaid  by  a  constant  tide  of  foreign 
pilgrims  and  pleasure-seekers,  while  her 
own  existence  and  individuality  is  sac- 
rificed to  an  ecclesiastical  despotism 
which  paralyzes  free  thought  and  self- 
reliant  industry.  Not  so,  by  the  same 
enlightened  testimony,  does  it  fare  with 
Romagna,  which  appears  to  D'Azeglio 
the  province  of  Italy  where  man  is  bom 
most  complete,  morally  and  physically. 
'^  I  maintain,^'  he  says,  "  that  the  stuff 
of  the  Romagnese  race  is  the  best  in 
the  world."  The  excesses  committed  in 
Palermo,  their  origin  and  details,  indi- 
cate with  melancholy  emphasis  how  far 
the  island  of  Sicily  is  from  being  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligent  acceptance  of 
constitutional  citizenship;  and  it  re- 
quires no  little  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  society 
co-exists  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
kingdom  with  Tuscany,  where  an  ur- 
ban population,  frugal,  sober,  cheerful, 
subsist  by  moderate  labor,  content  with 
little,  joyous  by  temperament,  and  so 
exempt,  in  the  past  from  the  worst 
political  sufferings,  familiar  to  the  rest 
of  Italy,  that  a  natural  love  of  case  and 
tranquillity  has  with  them  deteriorated 
into  such  an  indifference  to  progress 
and  prosperity,  that  the  Florentines 
resent  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
their  beautiful  city,  because  it  increases 
the  price  of  living  and  disturbs  their 
dolce/ar  niente  existence.  Many  of  them 
have  reluctantly  migrated  to  less  expen- 
sive localities,  leaving  others  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  openings  for  trade 


and  industry.  Those  defects  of  dniM- 
ter  in  Tuscany  produce  the  same  icalti 
which  lack  of  resources  cause  in  % 
Roman  territory ;  there  the  soil  is  cnltf* 
vated  intermediately  and  on  duRi; 
while  the  people  of  the  city  lirv  «i 
strangers.  At  Naples  the  type  of  tlK 
noble  for  years  was  a  gambler  and  libo^ 
tine,  and  the  lazzaroni  subsisted  onU 
and  maccaroni,  and  slept  on  the  dm 
and  in  the  street.  St.  Januariusand  8a 
Carlo  divided  the  devotions  of  theNei> 
politans ;  and  the  thoroaghfans  irm 
blocked  up  with  filth,  donkejs,  goit^ 
and  beggars,  and  resounded  with  dtriD 
cries,— K^ral  and  distemper  pictllnlb^ 
ing  the  chief  local  trafiic.  TbeM  di- 
versifies  might  be  enumerated  to  i 
much  greater  extent,  if  all  the  &cts  of 
history,  economy,  temperameot,  tradi- 
tion, and  character  were  scientificiUj 
collated ;  but  this  cursory  imr  ol 
such  as  are  obvious  at  a  i^moe  will 
suffice  to  indicate  how  many  local  tniti 
have  to  be  reconciled,  and  wbst  un- 
equally distributed  elements  of  dtiliair 
tion  have  to  be  raised  to  a  Bttiooal 
level  before  the  progress  and  pro^erity 
of  the  new  kingdom  becomes  a  aomud 
process  and  assured  fact. 

The  most  obvious  and  banefid  conse- 
quence of  all  these  old  abuser  is  tbe  in- 
adequate industry  of  the  oountiy.  it 
was  the  policy  of  despotism  to  thwtrt 
all  self-  reliant  enterprise,  and  the  ten- 
perament  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
acquiesced   but   too   readily  in  ilu& 
Hence  constitutional  freedom  finds  Ital- 
ians almost  destitute  of  manpfadcffl, 
with  natural  resources  undeveloped  tsd 
agriculture  imperfectly  organized.  U* 
bor,  the  legitimate  source  of  xuitiooil 
wealth,  is  what  habit  and  prejudice 
alike  combine  to  depress  and  limit;  eo 
that,  even  with  the  financial  cqpoils  of 
the  confiscated  Church   pTop<ity,  the 
Government  is  compelled  to  add  to  th« 
public  burdens  that  of  heavy  taxstioDt 
in  order  to  subsist  the  a«ny ;  while  the 
people  abjure   work,  and,  until  new 
sources  of  wealth  are  opened,  the  ex- 
chequer must  depend  on  loans,  ruinoos 
to  national  prosperity.     But  this  n» 
terial  disadvantage  is  not  the  oslyo^ 
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»nt  impediment  to  rapid  civic 
»,  for  it  is  one  which  time  and 
ie  will  gradually  overcome ;  the 
}  will  learn  to  exercise  their  fac- 
iind  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
rows ;  the  logic  of  life  will  teach 
tiat  they  must  work  to  live,  As 
losphere  of  freedom  and  the  dig- 
citizenship  grows  familiar,  they 
km  that  there  is  nothing  degrad- 
toil;  that  honorable  occupation 
gn,  and  that  personal  indepen- 
ia  essential  to  self-respect.  The 
e  of  foreign  capitalists,  the  con- 
of  successful  enterprise,  and  the 
by  of  the  case  will,  ere  long,  lead 
istrial  activity,  which  will  not 
inch,  but  exalt,  by  manly  effort 
oal  regeneration, 
partially  developed  resources  of 
igdom,  productive  and  commer- 
3  more  extensive  than  we  are  apt 
^e.  Italy  either  is  now,  or  has 
ad,  with  proper  effort,  may  again 
•wn  for  lucrative  production  and 
o  many  of  the  great  staples  and 
ft  of  life.  Among  such  present 
:ticable  industries  are  those  in 
ool,  cotton,  textile  fabrics,  leath- 
AW  goods,  and  gloves;  grain, 
tieese,  tobacco,  rice,  and  fisheries ; 
uu'ble,  petroleum,  native  sulphur, 
ler  salts  and  chemicals ;  mosaics, 
dura,  and  glass;  lace,  embroi- 
nodclling  in  medals,  gold  and 
irork,  ornamental  furniture,  cos- 
and  household  articles;  ob- 
>f  art  and  photographs.  Her 
)roportion  of  coast  line,  her  isl- 
nd  harbors,  offer  corresponding 
ages  for  commerce ;  and,  indeed, 
Uding  has  of  late  years  been  in- 
g\j  prosperous. 

wonderful,  in  view  of  the  inces- 
»litical  vicissitudes,  and  especially 
asions,  both  peaceful  and  belli- 
that  the  Italian  people  have  re- 
L  BO  intact  in  character,  and  not 
teworthy  is  the  fact  that  those 
icated  among  them,  of  whatever 
dity,  assimilate  with  the  natives, 
ly  respects,  by  the  magnetism  of 
:hy  and  the  force  of  circum- 
^  Moreover,  despite  the  constant 


drain  on  the  population  by  "  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,^'  its  increase  is  rapid. 
It  has  been  estiinated  that  about  one 
third  of  the  people  are  agriculturaL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians  are  as 
ready  to  observe  the  innumerable  Saints' 
Days  to  the  neglect  of  work,  as  ever ; 
they  stUl  take  their  tiesta,  are  as  averse 
to  working  as  of  old ;  but  they  have, 
thus  far,  refrained  from  any  extensive 
revolutionary  movement— discontented 
as  they  are ;  the  confiscation  of  monas- 
tic property  has  gone  with  astonishing 
regularity  and  quietness;  brigandage 
has  been  effectually  checked ;  and  those 
domestic  manufactures  which  combine 
utility  and  beauty,  such  as  carvings  in 
wood,  coral,  lava,  shell,  plaster,  pearl, 
gold  and  diver,  flourish  better  than 
ever.  The  consecration  of  civil  mar- 
riage by  the  code ;  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty secured  thereby  to  women,  and 
the  distribution  of  successions,  with 
the  educational  provisions  and  the 
copyright  law,  are  auspicious  future 
conditions  of  national  development  and 
progress. 

The  habits  and  traditions  of  the  past 
have  not  only  rendered  Italians  unapt  at 
executive  and  irresolute  in  moral  effort ; 
they  have  kept  them  children  in  all  true 
conceptions  of  civic  life.  The  pride  and 
sympathy  acquired  in  their  new  state  is 
in  painfiil  contrast  to  their  ignorance  of 
its  true  significance ;  accustomed  to  talk 
rather  than  to  act,  distrustful  through 
conscious  weakness  and  long  espionage 
and  intrigue ;  judging  by  imagination 
rather  than  reason,  confounding  vanity 
with  conscience,  and  indulging  the  most 
extravagant  expectntions  as  to  the  per- 
sonal benefit  derivable  from  the  new 
regime^  civic  duty  is  faintly  understood ; 
they  reproach  the  governments  with 
evils  for  which  they  themselves  are 
alone  responsible ;  they  demand  of  it 
privileges  not  in  its  gift,  and  totally  in- 
compatible with  constitutional  freedom ; 
they  give  up  in  despair  when  their  irra- 
tional hopes  are  not  realized ;  they  grow 
weary  at  once  when  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice private  to  public  interests;  they 
criticise  and  traduce  instead  of  rallying 
around  and  sympathizing  with  the  legr 
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islators  of  their  own  choosing.  In  a 
word,  they  manifest,  in  eyery  way,  the 
need  of  education,  political  experience, 
and  national  faith,  and  confirm  the  de- 
claration of  their  most  enlightened  natiye 
critics — that  social  must  precede  politi- 
cal regeneration.  While  the  youth  of 
Italy  disdain  labor,  and  ape  the^fash- 
ionable  English;  while  factions  unpa- 
triotically  oppose  requisite  taxation; 
while  the  party  that  swears  most  at  the 
government  does  nothing  to  aid  it ;  while 
to  criticise,  rather  than  to  cooperate,  is 
the  habit  of  so  large  a  number  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  discontent  at  private  misfor- 
tunes is  concentrated  on  public  agents, 
instead  of  being  i*emedied  by  personal 
efibrt, — ^little  real  progress  and  prosper- 
ity can  be  realized.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  external  conditions  remain 
auspicious,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
enlightened  and  patriotic  minds — like 
that  which  dictated  the  wise  and  ear- 
nest notes  and  plan  before  us, — which 
will  eventually  leaven  the  crude  body 
politic  with  the  glow  of  sacrifice  and 
the  light  of  truth. 

Meantime,  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  compensatory  principle  in  national 
life,  is  obvious  to  the  philosophic  ob- 
server in  Italy ;  with  the  new  and  grand 
opportunities  of  self-development  inci- 
dent to  a  free  constitution,  there  is  a 
singular  indifference  to  the  privileges 
both  of  discussion  and  suffrage  in  many 
districts — ^indicating  a  sad  lack  of  pub- 
lic as  well  as  party  spirit;  the  old 
festal  habitudes,  which  waste  so  much 
time  in  holiday  observances,  have  not 
disappeared  with  the  industrial  regime, 
or  rather  the  latterf  as  yet,  is  but  par- 
tially established;  mendicity  is  still 
prevalent ;  the  influx  of  resident  stran- 
gers has  introduced  a  vice  once  very 
rare — intemperance ;  and  while  a  civic 
apathy  exists,  that  experience  will  alone 
conquer,  the  quiet  and  order  attending 
the  confiscation  of  church  property  is 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  auspicious. 

One  effect  of  this  absence  of  civic  dis- 
cipline and  experience,  of  these  depen- 
dent habits,  and  of  the  illusory  antici- 
pations thence  resulting,  is  a  singular 
diversity  of  political  opinion.  There  are 


to  be  found  among  the  people  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  every  shade «( 
conservatism  and  of  progress ;  there  in 
partisans  of  France  and  of  Austria,  tf 
Rome  and  of  Turin^-of  republicaiuni 
and  of  constitutional  monarchy,  with  all 
possible  intermediate  and  mingled  opb* 
ions.    The  allies  of  Mazzini  profes  t» 
recognize  no  advantage  in  what  hti 
been  accomplished  by  these  seven  yetn 
of  unity  and  parliamentary  legiaUtioa; 
they  ask,  ^^  What  does  it   profit  tint 
the  Bourbons  have  been  driven  tim 
the  throne  as  long  as  the  Pope  letilu 
temporal  sway;  that   the  petty  dak^ 
doms  have  been  merged  in  one  huge 
state, — ^that  a  constitution  has  been  k* 
cured — so  long  as  we  are  not  a  RepnUict" 
On  the  other  hand,  to  a  large  and  inert 
class,  the  limited  civic  responsibilitieB 
already  assumed,  are  irksome  and  neo- 
ous;  they  regret  the  daya  ofpriestlj 
monopoly  and  courtly  patronage,  ding 
to  old  feudal  privileges,  and  ignore  the 
*^  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.^ 
Much  of  this  perversity  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  statesmen,  whose  influence 
would  clarify  and    concentrate  poblic 
sentiment.     Since  the  death  of  C^vonr, 
the  want  of  a  leading  spirit  in  the  State 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  political 
prosperity.    In  twenty  years,  Italy  has 
had  nineteen  prime  ministers,  twenty 
six  home,  and  nearly  as  many  of  foreign 
ministers;  those  of  war,  the  maiinfy 
finance,  public  instruction,  justice,  ete.^ 
have  been    changed    quite    as   often. 
There  has  been  no  steady,  continnosi, 
executive  agency  to  mould  and  enlight- 
en, to  demonstrate  the  efficiency,  and 
solve  the  problem  of  goyemmental  re- 
form. 

^^  I  can  say  very  little  good  of  the 
condition  and  prospect  of  things  here,* 
writes  an  old  English  resident  of  the 
Italian  capital,  in  a  recent  letter ;  "  the 
government  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  tiie 
only  way  which  could  lead  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  country — tigorouMy  r^d 
and  branch  economy.  They  are  striving 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet — but  they 
attempt  it  only  by  increasing  taxation 
in  every  conceivable  mode,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principle 
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I  economy,  which  teaches 
xation  is  a  mere  killing  of 
that  lays  the  golden  egg,^^ 
ts  lately  prevalent  are  a  sad 
a  of  this  statement ;  and 
vital  questions  as  the  con- 
the  temporal  power  of  the 
5  acquisition  of  the  Lower 

the  reform  of  the  Na- 
nces occupy  the  minds  of 
patriots,  the  apathy  and  in- 
>f  voters  in  many  districts, 
ct  that  no  quorum  in  the 
>ften  indefinitely  delays  im- 
»lic  business,  afford  a  singu- 
ifhl  contrast  to  the  intense 
the  debates  and  the  intelli- 
ithy  of  the  people  during 
lays  of  Italian  regeneration 
hen  Cavour,  D'Azeglio,  and 
nnel  won  the  admiration  of 
ipe. 

3al  as  appears  the  state  of 
ila  at  this  moment,  to  the 
isly  intelligent  observer, — 
ar^  urges  a  violent  solution 
nan  question,  and  another 
(vcrthrow  of  the  House  of 
the  establishment  of  a  re- 
en  political  rivalry  seems  to 
sense  of  civic  duty,  and  in- 
h  Prussia  or  France,  the 
dethroned  Bourbons,  accuse 
ity  of  Italian  citizenship; 
jgion  is  scourged  by  brigan- 
lother  languishes  because  of 

of  the  court ;  when,  above 
ncial  question  dismays  the 
>tic, — the  natural  resources 
rtially  noted  remain  intact, 
issibilities  of  constitutional 
still  offer  scope  and  motive 
igent  and  conscientious ;  so 
tins  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
triumph  over  the  perverted 
ocial  and  political ;  and 
!  beneficent  Providence  that 
enslaved  country  into  free 
will,  to  crown  and  complete 
if  civic  regeneration  rouse 
degenerate  people  statesmen 
;he  name  and  the  age,  and 
able  of  wise  and  holy  self- 


And  yet,  when  we  compare  the  exist- 
ing with  the  old  state  of  things,  we  find 
much  reason  for  confidence  and  gratula- 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Rome,  is  exempt  from 
foreign  occupation ;  alien  soldiery  no 
longer  insult  the  nation ;  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  united  against  invaders 
of  every  nationality,  and  under  any 
pretext ;  this  is  a  guarantee  of  national 
honor  of  hopeftil  augury ;  then,  internal 
improvements  are  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  facility  of  inter- 
course awakening  enterprise  and  modi- 
fying prejudice ;  and,  finally,  by  provid- 
ing for  education,  by  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and,  especially,  by  a 
moderation,  wherein  alone  consists  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  new  kingdom, 
the  government  is  conserving  all  of 
the  vital  power  and  cherishing  the  la- 
tent resources  of  the  country.  Mean- 
time, however,  faction  and  faithlessness 
are  at  work,  to  the  utmost  undermining 
trust  and  baffling  progress.  The  abuses 
of  the  revenue  system  are  like  those 
which  have  disgraced  our  own  country ; 
we  find  a  process  and  class  in  Italy 
analogous  to  the  Whiskey  Ring  here. 
The  same  injustice  and  vulgar  as  well  as 
superficial  abuse  of  the  "  powers  that 
be,"  is  evident  there ;  recrimination  and 
censure  in  the  press  are  equally  unrea- 
sonable and  unscrupulous;  there  is  a 
mass  of  indigence  to  be  relieved,  an 
entire  peasantry  to  be  enlightened,  a 
public  spirit  to  be  developed,  an  inert- 
ness and  fnvolity  to  be  conquered ;  an 
armjf  of  critical  do-nothings  impedes 
the  march  of  reform;  a  horde  of 
maleontenti  are  busy  with  slanders 
and  sneers ;  while  cheating  landowners 
keep  down  the  aspirations  of  honest 
labor,  and  the  clerical  party,  astute, 
patient,  and  persistent,  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  liberalism,  hold,  with 
desperate  grasp,  to  their  traditional 
privileges,  and  make  capital  of  the 
superstition  and  selfishness  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  radical  party  of  action 
are  on  the  qui  rive  to  infringe  the  "  law 
and  order"  of  the  new  regime,  by  im- 
prudent violence  and  disloyal  intrigue. 

The  seats  of  academic  education  are 
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too  isolated  and  too  much  under  priest- 
ly influence  and  obsolete  systems ;  and 
popular  education,  being  voluntary,  has 
not  yet  become  attractive  to  the  masses ; 
false  returns  of  income  and  speculations 
in  currency,  as  well  as  factious  remon- 
strance  against  taxation,  indicate  a  most 
unpatriotic  deficiency  in  civic  conscience 
and  sacrifice.  Yet,  as  among  ourselves, 
here  and  now,  and  during  the  late  san- 
guinary war,  the  people  at  heart,  and 
in  the  concrete,  prove  true  to  duty,  free- 
dom, and  nationality;  the  reverse  is 
exceptional  and  branded  among  the  hon- 
orable and  intelligent  as  infamous. 
Noble  spirits  make  and  leave  their  due 
impression ;  the  lessons  of  the  Past  are 
not  wholly  forgotten,  and  hopes  for  the 
fiiture  are  kept  clear  and  bright  by  the 
leaven  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  civic 
faith,  which,  alike  in  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  the  American  Republic,  make  vital 
and  progressive  the  national  welfare. 

Whatever  fault  ultra  republicans  may 
find  with  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under  which  Italy  has  attained  her  pres- 
ent political  privileges,  the  facts  we 
have  cited  show  that  she  has  more  lib- 
erty than  she  knows  how  to  utilize  or 
even  appreciate.  The  life  of  the  caf6, 
the  corso,  and  the  theatre,  the  life  of 
ease,  gallantry,  and  gossip  consequent 
on  a  prolonged  despotic  rule,  leaves  be- 
hind it  too  many  self-indulgent  habi- 
tudes, too  little  personal  enterprise,  and 
a  too  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, for  the  requisite  scope  and  in- 
spiration of  civic  duty.  There  can  only 
be  realized,  patience,  discipline,  and  the 
logic  of  events.  The  intelligent  aspir- 
ants for  the  fairest  fruits  of  freedom, 
must  havQ  that  large  faith  in  time 
wherewith  the  poet  solaces  his  bafiied 
hopes  of  human  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Meantime,  the  form  of  government 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  its  equity, 
its  dignity,  and  its  spirit.  To  cavil 
about  it  with  fierce  pertinacity  is  like 
discussing  theories  of  navigation,  when 
the  exigency  of  the  voyage  demands 
chiefly     that     immediate     advantage 


should  be  taken  of  every  favonbli 
breeze,  and  that  a  firm  and  wise  mu 
should  be  stationed  at  the  helm.  TIm 
absence  of  domesticity  as  a  shrine  and 
nucleus  of  life,  by  which  social  has  nun* 
istered  to  civic  welfare  in  England  and 
America,  is  a  drawback  not  easily  orer- 
come;  ethical  has  been  subordinated 
for  ages,  in  Southern  Europe,  to  ^ 
matic  religion,  so  that  practical  GSuia* 
tianity  does  not,  as  in  the  Anglo  Sixoq 
races,  form  the  basis  of  social,  nd, 
through  that,  of  political  advanccoe&t 
and  purification. 

More  than  twenty  millions  of  peopla 
in  a  country  so  auspiciously  situated 
between  Western  Europe  and  theOneat, 
so  accessible,  so  frequented,  so  lich  in 
the  benignities  of  climate,  soil,  art, 
natural  products,  ssthetic  privilegei^ 
and  memorable  historic  experienoei,— 
now  that  the  repression  of  tjiaaoj  is 
withdrawn,  the  light  of  knowledge 
difiused,  the  opportunity  for  patriotic 
energy  secured,  and  the  amelkntiooi 
of  unity  attained — ^to  saynothlagofthe 
normal  genius  of  the  race— 40  ardent, 
susceptible,  mobile,  receptive,  and,  in 
certain  spheres,  peerless  and  amtife' 
such  a  land  and  people,  by  all  the  Uws 
of  economy  and  the  tendencieB  of  hu- 
manity, should  rise,  grow,  become  alire 
with  industry,  and  enlightened  hy 
truth.  The  way  is  opened ;  the  ma- 
terials exist ;  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
or  the  best  of  them,  are  full  of  synt* 
pathy;  and,  therefore,  the  "gift  of 
beauty  "  should  no  longer  be  £Ual,  but 
fortunate.  The  obstacles  that  do  ezift 
to  national  prosperity  are  such  taen* 
ergy,  rectitude,  and  cooperation  «* 
vanquish ;  peculation  and  distrust,  &^ 
tion  and  frivolity,  ofiSdal  imbecility 
and  internal  deficiencies,  will  yanish, 
like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  if  the 
glow  and  radiance  of  the  sun  of  liberty 
is  not  impeded  by  the  lowering  clooda 
of  discontent,  or  the  dark  storms  of 
selfish  passion  ;  and  if  the  private  hort 
beats  in  full  unison  with  that  of  Bar 
tional  honor,  love,  and  faith. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  PUBHSHER'S  LETTER-BOOK. 


e  course  of  a  ^^  somewhat  busy  " 
Qce  of  thirty-three  years,  as  pub- 
nd  bookseller  on  both  sides  of 
antic,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
more  or  less  intimately,  several 
i  and  artists  of  the  period,  whose 
haye  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
heritage. 

ing  over  the  earlier  letter-files 
a  business,  one  is  reminded  of 

I  interviews  and  incidents,  trivial 
,  perhaps,  but  often  characteris- 

suggestive  as  being  connected 
en  who  have  left  their  mark  in 
ding  world,  and  "  whose  works 
►w  them."  Personal  references  to 
Diea  would  be  questionable,  if 
proper.  Of  others  who  have 
away,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
act or  two — for  life  is  made  up 
s  things,  and  slight  touches  may 
iUlng  up  an  outline  portrait.  In 
light  "  Recollections  of  Lrving," 
years  ago,  a  few  other  authors 
riefly  mentioned.    Some  others 

here  referred  to  in  connection 
scrap  or  two  from  their  corre- 
ice. 

name  of  Fenimorb  Cooper  in 
an  authorship  was  a  prominent 
ing  his  life.  It  is  not  yet  wholly 
1 — but  whether  it  will  continue 
place  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
writings  may  have  ceased,  per- 

>  be  a  question.  He  was  as  con- 
is  in  person  as  in  intellect ;  stand- 
er  six  feet  in  height:— strong, 
'ell  proportioned — with  the  air 
anuer  of  one  who  claimed  the 

>  be  listened  to,  and  to  have  his 
respected.  A  man  who  had 
much  of  the  world,  whose  opin- 
!re  so  well  fortified  by  reading 
nervation,  and  who  had  done  so 
jr  his  country's  fame  in  letters, 

II  entitled  to  respectful  attention 


— yet  it  was  not  always  pleasant  to  hear 
his  rather  tart  criticisms  of  notable  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  axioms  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  the  very  possession 
of  ofl^  or  of  popular  favor  in  this  I 
country,  vroB  prima-faeia  evidence  of  in- 
competency, superficial  attainment,  or 
positive  dishonesty.  [It  is  rather  sad 
to  think,  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
this  estimate  of  popular  and  official 
success  might  have  been  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished.]  He  loved  to 
demonstrate  this  by  examples — and 
would  even  include  such  names  as  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  others,  whose  fame  • 
and  position  were  beyond  ordinary 
question.  i 

His  views  on  perianal  rights  were 
very  decided,  and  often  decidedly  ex- 
pressed. Coming  from  my  house  at 
Staten  Island,  he  took  occasion, — hav- 
ing been  brusquely  jostled  by  a  carman 
driving  on  to  the  ferry  boat, — to  give 
him  a  five-minutes'  lecture  on  the  inher- 
ent rights  of  foot-passengers  as  against 
all  vehicles  whatsoever.  The  dignity 
and  force  of  the  argument  evidently 
impressed  both  the  carman  and  the  by- 
standers. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  good  story-teller. 
At  my  house  he  gave  a  sketch  of  a 
scene  in  court  with  a  thick-headed  wit- 
ness, which  was  rich  in  graphic  humor, 
and  was  often  afterwards  quoted  by  our 
neighbors  who  heard  it.  For  his  book 
copyrights,  he  was  fond  of  constructing 
his  own  agreements  with  all  provisos 
and  conditions.  Eleven  of  his  thirty- 
three  novels  were  included  in  one  li- 
brary edition  as  those  best  worthy  of 
preservation;  and  only  one  other  was 
suggested  by  the  author  as  being  thus 
worthy  of  a  fine  edition.  The  only 
original  work  of  his,  first  published  by 
us,  was  his  last,  "The  Ways  of  the 
Hour,"  intended  to  show  the  dangers 
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and  evils  of  our  Jury  system.  Referring 
to  the  London  edition  of  this,  he  wrote 
the  following.  [Mr.  Bentley,  "Her 
Majesty's  publisher,"  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  his  drafts  for  £800 
on  the  receipt  of  the  MS.  of  each  of 
his  novels;  but  the  lighter  craft  in 
London,  cruising  about  for  fVee  spoils  in 
books,  had  discovered  that  there  was,  at 
least,  a  question  whether  an  American 
author  could  convey  a  right  to  an  Eng- 
lish publisher  which  he  did  not  first 
possess  himself; — and  so  they  had  bold- 
ly seized  Mr.  Bentley 's  guinea  and  a 
half  "  copyright  edition,  "  and  printed 
them  for  a  shilling, — in  defiance  both 
of  courtesy  and  tradition.  As  to  the 
English  2ato,  that  still  remains  in  in- 
glorious uncertainty,  while  our  law  is 
still  ingloriously  certain — on  the  wrong 
side.] 

Hall,  Coopehstowx,  Jolj  29, 1849. 

MyDeabSir:  ♦  *  •  • 
Mr.  Bentley  has  sent  me  a  recent  de- 
cision of  an  English  court,  which, 
as  he  asserts,  goes  to  affect  his  inter- 
est in  my  books.  He  sends  me  a  new 
proposition  for  the  publication  of  the 
"  Ways  of  the  Hoar  "  that  I  have  de- 
clined accepting.  Now,  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  cannot  dispose  of  this  book  for  me 
to  some  English  publisher.    ♦    *    ♦ 

I  shall  expect  somewhere  about  £400 
for  the  book,  to  be  paid  in  drafts  on 
the  publishers  at  sixty  days,  £100  on 
sending  vol.  I,  £100  on  sending  vol.  H, 
and  balance  on  sending  the  last  volume 
of  the  work.  I  did  think  of  asking 
£500  for  this  particular  book,  which  is 
more  elaborated  than  most  of  its  com- 
panions ;  but  this  difficulty  may  compel 
me  to  accept  even  £800.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  decision  adverse  to  Ameri- 
can copyrights,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Bentley  himself  does  not  think  it  will 
stand. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  I  sell  a 
book  to  share  the  profits.  This  is  of 
the  nature  of  Bentlcy's  last  proposition, 
though  he  proposes  paying  me  down 
for  a  certain  number  of  copies. 
*♦♦♦♦♦ 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Fekimobb  Coopeb. 


When  the  volume  on  the  "Hona 
of  American  Authors''  was  planned, 
those  who  were  designated  for  it  were 
applied  to  for  some  of  the  facts  needed 
to  complete  symmetrical  sketches  of 
their  literary  biography.  Mr.  Pr» 
COTT,  the  historian  (who  had  volontested 
some  kind  words  respecting  a  pamphlet 
of  what  he  called  "  curious  and  intereit- 
ing  statistics  "  of  American  authorridp^ 
which  I  had  compiled  and  printed  ii 
London)  sent  us  several  notes  in  regad 
to  his  residences  and  his  mode  of  com- 
position— in  addition  to  the  particohn 
given  to  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  who 
wrote  the  sketch.  Some  of  these  inaj 
be  quoted. 

BosToir,  April  U,  UK. 

Mr  Dear  Sib  :  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  yov  * 
pencil  outline  of  a  cottage  I  oecopj  osi 
the.   seashore    in   the    sunmier.     Tl^^ 
truth  is,  I  have  three  places  of 
dence,  among  which  I  contrive  to  di 
tribute  my  year.    Six  months  I  pass 
town,  where  my  house  is  in  Beseem  ^ 
street,  looking  on  the  Common,  whid:^^ 
you  may  recollect,  is  an  uncommonl^^ 
fine  situation,  commanding  a  noble  vie*^** 
of  land  and  water.    There  is  more  tha^^ 
one  engraving  of  these  situations  lonnc^ 
the  Boston  Common,  though  none  of^ 
my  own  house  in    particular.     Hen^ 
is  my  library,  etc.,  which   makes  it  ^ 
the  residence  of  the  most  importsnce  ^ 
to  nae.    I  have,  about  forty  miles  from 
town,  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  an 
old  family  property,  called  the  High- 
lands.   ♦    *  ,♦ 

The  other  place  is  a  cottage, — ^what 
Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  calls  in  her 
"  Travels  "  "  a  charming  country  villa  " 
— at  Nahant,  where  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  I  have  passed  the  summer 
months,  as  it  is  the  coolest  spot  in  New 
England.  The  house  stands  on  a  bold 
cliff,  overlooking  the  ocean,  so  near, 
that  in  a  storm  the  spray  is  thrown 
over  the  piazza :  and  as  it  stands  on  the 
entrance  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  many 
miles  out  at  sea.  There  is  more  than 
one  printed  account  of  Nahant,  which 
is  a  remarkf«3le  watering-place,  from  the 
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nation  of  the  coast  and  the  ex- 

0  the  ocean.  It  is  not  a  bad 
lis  sea-girt  citadel — ^for  reverie 
ting,  with  the  music  of  the 
xi  the  waters,  incessantly  beat- 
le  rocks  and  broad  beaches  be- 
Ills  place  is  called  ^^  Fitful 
•and  Roma's  was  not  wilder, 
sorry  I  can  send  you  nothing 
lan  the  enclosed  sketch,  made 
ner  by  the  pencil  of  a  friend  to 

1  idle  hour. 

lea  of  your  book  seems  to  me 
;ood  one,  if  well  executed,  and 
t  may  come  to  something  in 
ids.  Do  not  take  the  trouble 
the  sketch.  I  will  only  add 
[lere  is  any  further  information 
le  respecting  these  matters,  I 
bappy  to  communicate  it  as  far 
power, 
in,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pkescott. 

mix,  Esq. 

Boston,  May  12, 1852. 

ijlR  Sir  :  At  your  suggestion,  I 
md  an  artist  and  sent  him  to 
IL  The  result  is  the  sketch 
enclose  to  you. 

rery  well  pleased  to  have  this 
e,  to  which  I  am  attached  by 
Bsociations  and  recollections, 
jerved  ;  and  I  shall  not,  there- 
rge  you  with  the  expense  of 
ch  as  you  proposed,  but  only 
lat,  in  case  you  do  not  use  it, 
return  the  drawings  to  me. 
lace  at  Pepperell  has  been  in 
ly  for  more  than  ^  century  and 
kn  uncommon  event  among  our 
ve  people. 

lOuse  is  about  a  century  old — 
Inal  building  having  been  great- 
ged,  by  my  father  first,  and 
me.  It  is  here  that  my  grand- 
>>1,  Wm.  Prescott,  who  com- 
at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bom  and 
d  in  the  village  churchyard  he 
led,  under  a  simple  slab,  con- 
)nly  the  record  of  his  name  and 
y  father,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best 
*st  of  the  name,  was  also  bom, 
ed  his  earlier  days  here.    And 


from  my  own  infancy  not  a  year  has 
passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
lesa  of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed 
to  me  by  the  recollections  of  happy 
hours  and  friends  that  are  gone. 

The  place  which  is  called  the  "  High- 
lands" consists  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  about  forty-two  miles 
from  Boston,  on  the  border  line  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  a  fine  rolling  country,  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  that  descends 
with  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  Nissitissct, 
a  clear  and  very  pretty  river,  affording 
picturesque  views  in  its  winding  course. 
A  bold  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  grand  Monad- 
noc  of  New  Hampshire,  makes  a  dark 
frame  to  the  picture.  The  land  is  well 
studded  with  trees— oak,  walnut,  chest- 
nut, and  maple — distributed  in  clumps 
and  avenues,  so  as  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent effect.  The  maple,  in  particular,  in 
the  autumn  season,  when  the  family  are 
there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay 
livery  when  touched  by  the  frost. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  I  usually 
pass  the  hot  months  in  the  cottage  at 
Nahant,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  sketch, 
and  then  migrate  to  the  Highlands  until 
winter  brings  us  back  to  town.  The 
ample  accommodations  of  the  house 
are  put  into  requisition  ;  for  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  the  good  name  for 
hospitality  which  the  old  dwelling  has 
had  for  many  a  year.  And  yet  it  is  the 
spot  where  I  often  do  most  work ;  and 
many  a  chapter  of  "  Ferdinand  "  and 
"  Mexico  "  have  I  composed  while  gallop- 
ing over  the  hills,  or  wandering  among 
the  chestnut  shades  of  my  favorite  walk 
in  autumn. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  at  your 
suggestion ;  and  if  more  than  you  de- 
sire, I  suppose  it  is  because  I  love  the 
theme  better  than  you  can. 
I  remain,       *       *       * 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

B08T021,  Julj  3,  I85X 

My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Hillard,  who 
went  with  me  to  my  old  place  in  the 
country  the  other  day,  tells  me  that  he 
is  to  ruralize  about  the  matter,  to  the 
extent  of  some  dozen  pages,  more  or 
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less,  for  yon.  In  your  note  to  him,  yoa 
ask  if  I  have  any  objection  to  your 
printing  the  notes  I  sent  to  you  about 
Pepperell  and  Nahant.  I  have  no  copy 
of  them,  and,  of  course,  cannot  recall  the 
contents  with  any  accuracy.  But  they 
were  written  as  JOemoires  pour  servir^  to 
supply  the  necessary  material,  and  you 
can  use  your  judgment  as  to  using 
them  or  not  after  you  have  seen  Hil- 
lard^s  performance,  which  perhaps  may 
contain  much  of  what  is  in  them,  and 
told  in  a  better  way. 

I  remain,        ♦        »        ♦ 

Wm.  H.  Pbescott. 

Nabastt,  July  9, 1852. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  As  you  desire,  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph.  It  is 
the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book 
nL,  chap.  8.  The  writing  is  not,  as  you 
may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is 
indelible,  being  made  with  an  apparatus 
used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very  sim- 
ple afl&ir,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the 
size  of  a  common  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  lin^s  wanted. 
On  one  side  of  this  frame  is  pasted  a 
leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper,  such  a^ 
is  used  to  obtain  duplicates. 

Instead  of  a  pen  the  writer  makes  use 
of  a  stylus  of  ivory  or  agate,  the  last 
being  better  or  harder.  The  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's 
writing  in  the  usual  manner  arise  from 
his  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  ex- 
hausted in  his  pen,  and  when  his  lines 
run  into  one  another.  Both  difficulties 
are  obviated  by  this  simple  writing 
case,  which  enables  one  to  do  his  work 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 

Though  my  trouble  is  not  blindness, 
but  a  disorder  of  the  nenre  of  the  eye, 
the  effect,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is 
the  same,  and  I  am  wholly  incapaci- 
tated for  writing  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  this  manner  I  have  written  every 
word  of  my  historicals,  This  modus 
operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embar- 
rassments. For  as  one  cannot  see  what 
he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
]^aper,  any  more  than  a  peitfbrmcr  in 
the  treadmill  sees  what  he  is  grinding 


on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  b»> 
comes  very  difficult  to  makecorrectioii 
This  requires  the  subject  to  be  pretty 
thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  mind;  ai 
all  the  blots  and  erasures  to  be  madi 
there  before  taking  up  the  pen— cr 
rather  the  stylus.  This  compels  me  to 
go  over  my  composition-c-to  the  eztot 
of  a  whole  chapter,  however  loi^  it 
may  be — several  times  in  my  head,  be* 
fore  sitting  down  to  my  desk.  Wbei 
there,  the  work  becomes  one  of  moft* 
ory,  rather  than  of  creation,  and  tike 
writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly  enoqgk 

A  letter  which  I  received  some  yeea 
since  from  the  French  historian  Tfaiflnj, 
who  is  totally  blind,  urged  me,  hj  iH 
means,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  ^ct»- 
tion,  to  which  he  had  resorted.  And 
James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  hat 
adopted  this  habit,  finds  it  favonUe  to 
facility  of  composition.  But  I  hire 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  mj  owb 
way  to  change.  And  to  say  troth,  I 
never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  S» 
publication,  without  its  falling  lo  flit 
on  my  ear,  that  I  felt  almost  aaliAmed 
to  send  it  to  the  press.  I  suppose  it  is 
habit. 

One  thing  I  may  add.    My  MS.  is 
usually  too  illegible  (I  have  eentyotia 
favorable  specimen)  for  the  press ;  snd 
it  is  always  fairly  copied  by  an  anisn^ 
ensis  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  p^ 
ter.  I  have  accompanied  the  autognp^ 
with  these  explanations,  which  ar*  * 
your  service,  if  you  think  they    ^^ 
have  interest  for  your   readers.       '^ 
modus  operandi  has  the  merit  of  x>-^^* 
ty.    At  least,  I  have  never  heard  o 
history-monger  who  has  adopted  L 
sides  myself.  * 

I  remain,        *        »        *  ^^-m 


Id 


In  one  of  many  letters  which 
ceived  in  England  from  Mr.  Tupper, 
poet-proverbialist,  he  says,  "  Shall 
make  Edgab  Pob  famous  by  a  notic  -^ 

the  Literary  Gazette  ? "  referring  to 

volumes  of  Poo's  Tales  which  Mr.  W.^^ 
had  printed  in  our  Library  of  Ameri^^ 
Books,  and  which  I  had  given  to   ^-^ 
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'elties.  These  tales  hare  a 
of  fascinatioDy  which  made 
f  interested  in  the  author, 
.  neyer  seen.  Another  inci- 
ed  this  interest.  AtourLon- 
e  had  received,  about  1840, 
lied  **  The  Narrative  of  Ar- 
Pym,  of  Nantucket,"  which 
&-page  purported  to  describe 
table  voyages,  ending  with 
h  the  author  had  reached 
burth  parallel  of  southern 
16  late  Mr.  D.  Appleton  was 
r  office  in  Paternoster  Row. 
1  American  contribution  to 
1  science,"  I  said  to  him. 
bas  reached  a  higher  lati- 
ly  European  navigator.  Let 
;his  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
isented,  and  took  half  share 
re.  The  grave  particularity 
md  of  the  narrative  misled 
I  critics  as  well  as  ourselves, 
olumns  of  these  new  "  dis- 
icluding  the  hieroglyphics 
the  rocks,  were  copied  by 
I  English  country  papers  as 
cal  truth.  Whether  such  a 
as  justifiable  as  Robinson 
be  questioned — it  was  cer- 
lous  and  skilful, 
rs  after,  when  my  desk  was 
y,  in  separate  quarters,  a 
mth  a  somewhat   nervous 

manner  claimed  attention 

which  he  said  was  of  the 

artance.   Seated  at  my  desk, 

at  me  a  full  minute  with 
ng  eye,"  he  at  length  said  : 
Poe."  I  was  "  all  ear,"  of 
sincerely  interested.  It  was 
of  "The  Raven,"  and  of 
Bug  I "  "I  hardly  know," 
•et,  after  a  pause,  "  how  to 
I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  mat- 
bund  importance."  After 
ise,  the  poet  seeming  to  be 
of  excitement,  he  at  length 
say  that  the  publication  ho 
pose  was  of  momentous  in- 
^ton's  discovery  of  gravita- 
mere  incident  compared  to 
ries  revealed  in  this  book, 
once  command  such  univcr-* 


sal  and  intense  attention  that  the  pub- 
lisher might  give  up  all  other  enter- 
prises, and  make  this  one  book  the 
business  of  his  lifetime.  An  edition  of 
fifty  thousand  copies  might  be  sufficient 
to  begin  with,  but  it  would  be  but 
a  small  beginning.  No  other  scientific 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world  ap- 
proached in  importance  the  original 
developments  of  this  book.  All  this 
and  more,  not  in  irony  or  in  jest,  but  in 
intense  earnest,  for  he  held  me  with  his 
eye,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I  was 
really  impressed — but  not  overcome. 
Promising  a  decision  on  Monday  (it 
was  late  Saturday,  p.  m.),  the  poet  had 
to  rest  so  long  in  uncertainty  about  the 
extent  of  the  edition — partly  reconciled| 
by  a  small  Joan,  meanwhile.  We  did 
venture,  not  upon  fifty  thousand,  but 
five  hundred.* 

This  little  book  of  "  great  expecta- 
tions" was  simply  "Eureka — a  new 
Theory  of  the  Universe" — which  Mr. 
Poe  had  read  as  a  lecture  to  a  small 
audience  at  the  Society  Library.  A 
Southern  magazine,  "The  Nineteenth 
Century,"  gave  recently  a  high  estimate 
of  the  theory  or  discovery  announced 
in  "Eureka" — ^but  it  has  never,  ap- 
parently, caused  any  profound  interest 
either  to  popular  or  scientific  readers. 


During  Mr.  Edward  Everett's  resi- 
dence in  London  as  American  Minister, 
the  few  American  families  residing  there 
were  always  made  "  at  home "  at  the 
Legation  receptions,  where  we  some- 
times met  English  notabilities,  such  as 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  a  firm  fripnd 
of  our  Minister,  even  while  he  was 
writing  epigrams  on  Pennsylvania  bonds 
— and  whose  rather  burly  figure  and 
good-humored  wit-lighted  face,  were 
frequently  visible  among  Mr.  Everett's 
visitors.  Mr.  Everett's  interest  in  tlio 
progress  of  American  letters  was  evi- 
denced in  many  inquiries  received  from 
him  respecting  book-making  statistics. 

♦  Even  after  this  small  edition  Trag  In  type,  tlie 
pool  proposed  to  punish  us  by  giving  a  duplicate 
of  the  MS.  to  another  publisher,  because  a  third 
Uttlo  advanco  was  deemed  inexpedient. 
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He  kindly  made  snggestions  in  regard 
to  some  ^cts  and  figures  wbich  I  had 
collected  in  answer  to  a  chapter  of  Ali- 
son's Europe  referring  to  American  au- 
thorship, which  he  "had  read  with 
pleasure,"  and  which  would  "  be  of 
great  value  to  the  candid  Englishman." 
When  Mr.  Everett  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Crampton 
(British  Minister)  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
for  international  copyright;  but  this 
treaty,  by  some  opposing  influence,  was 
withheld  and  never  presented  to  the 
Senate.  At  Mr.  Everett's  request,  I  had 
prepared  a  schedule  of  the  American 
books  that  had  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land up  to  that  time — ^moet  of  them 
being  moi*e  or  less  disguised  in  their 
English  costume^the  whole  number 
being  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Washixotoh,  March  25, 1853. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  duly  received  yours  of 
the  16th,  with  the  list  of  American 
works  published  in  England,  for  which 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

It  is  a  very  important  document,  and 
when  properly  made  use  of  will  have 
its  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  up  the  Copy-Right  Convention  at 
this  session,  llie  Senate  is  greatly  pre- 
occupied with  other  subjects,  and  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  take  up  business 
of  this  kind. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  out- 
siders to  prejudice  the  Senate  against 
the  treaty ;  and  not  much  to  counteract 
these  efforts.  It  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion, as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
take  it  up  this  Spring. 

Let  this,  however,  be  entre  nous.  You 
must  get  some  able,  temperate,  and  skil- 
ful friend  of  the  measure  to  advocate  it 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  your  magazine. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  have  some- 
thing in  each  number  during  the  recess 
of  Congress. 

With  great  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

Edwabd  Everett. 


Mr.  Pauldino  was  already  a  veteran 


at  the  time  theeo  notes  l)egin— baviBg 
retired  from  the  duties  of  Navy  Agot 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  ehidH 
of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hodson.  Por 
our  booksellers*  dinner  to  anthonit 
the  City  Hotel  in  1837,  he  had  piepocd 
a  short  speech  about  Cooper;  hot, fir 
some  reason,  it  was  not  spoken,  and  be 
sent  it  to  me.  The  letter  quoted  relafes 
to  a  proposed  publication. 

IItds  Park,  Duchkss  CouifTT,  December  li,lML 

Dear  Sir  :  Ton  may  probably  recol- 
lect that  some  time  since  a  iiq;otiatki 
took  place  between  hb  on  thesabject 
of  a  work  entitled  *'  The  New  and  tin 
Old  World ;  or,  the  Balance  of  Pdwo^" 
and  that  you  agreed  to  publish  it  on 
certain  conditions.  For  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  I  deltyed 
sending  you  the  MS.,  knowing  that  yoo 
consented  to  publish  it  more  to  oblige 
me  than  yourselt 

The  times  are  now  favorable  to  ib 
publication,  as  the  subject  has  become 
one  of  great  interest ;  and  I  now  oiEer 
the  work  to  you  again  for  publication, 
without  considering  you  in  the  least 
bound  by  any  former  agreement,  and 
without  asking  any  thing  for  the  copy* 
right  for  five  years. 

Though  a  political,  it  is  not  a  party 
work,  but,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  world.  It  will  make  a  conple  of 
hundred  pages,  I  presume ;  and  I  doo*^ 
contemplate  putting  my  name  to  it,  93 
1  believe  it  will  be  better  received  •* 
written  by  "  A  retired  Statesman.** 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  prompff^ 
reply,  as  the  present  period  is  peculiar^ 
ly  favorable  for  the  appearance  of  sodi 
a  work,  and  I  should  wish  it  to  be  polK 
lished  as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  very  respectfully  your  fHend 
and  servant,  J.  E.  PAULDun?. 

IItde  Park,  Duchess  Couxtt,  July  U,  18SS. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  let> 
ter,  and  regret  that  I  have  no  materials 
in  preparation  with  which  I  can  Aimiah 
you. 

With  respect  to  my  biography,  I  hate 
always  had  an  insuperable  objection  to 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  while  he  is 
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nceiying  it  little  better  than  a 
posterity  by  forestalling  its 
Besides,  the  incidents  of  my 
'  the  most  ordinary  kind ;  of 
st  except  to  my  family  and 
nd  not  worth  communicating 
blic.  I  have  therefore  always 
famishing    them    to  persons 

0  occasionally  applied  to  mc, 

1  private  communications  to 
rithout,  of  course,  any  view  to 
3n. 

leman  of  South  Carolina  has, 
lately,  in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
Dlished  a  sketch  of  my  life, 
IS  copied  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
%  Pre^,^^  which  is  pretty  cor- 
(  details,  and  to  which  I  refer 
rold,  in  whose  candor,  discre- 
judgment  I  implicitly  confide, 
lose  hands  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
Dst  myself. 

etch  is  compiled  from  informa- 
nunicated  by  me,  in  a  friendly 
dence;  but  the  opinions  of 
r  as  to  myself  and  my  writings 
oiae,  his  own,  and  I  am  not  in 

lesponsiblo    for  them.      Mr. 

will,  if  he  expresses  any  on 
ct,  be  governed  by  his  own 
fc. 

i,  however,  advise  him  in  all 
abstain  from  any  thing  but 
i,  and  thus  avoid  ruffling  the 
>f  us  literary  peacocks,  by  any 
ye  of  preference, 
rated  praise  does  a  man  more 
n  unjust  censure.  The  first 
vy  or  disgust,  the  second  calls 

indignation  at  its  injustice, 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
C  would  send  you  the  paper 
^  the  article,  but  that  I  cannot 
md  on  it,  as  I  believe  it  has 
royed.  I  will,  if  you  wish  it, 
a  short  sketch  of  the  scenery 
dghborhood  and    the    views 

piazza,  which    are  thought 

As  they  are  not  my  works, 
ise  them  without  any  violation 

ear  sir. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  K.  Paxjldikg. 
.  IV.— 78 
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Paus,  IXorembex  28, 1836. 

Dear  Sib  :  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  me  for 
translating  some  fragments  of  my  writ- 
ings into  the  French  journals,  and  I 
think  that,  at  least,  the  sketch  of  Amer- 
ican literature  and  some  part  of  **  Wo- 
man in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "might 
be  interesting  here.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  send  me  five  copies 
of  the  "  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art," 
and  to  purchase  for  me  as  many  of 
"  Woman,"  etc.,  to  send  with  them.  I 
can  give  them  away  much  to  my  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  to  the  persons  with 
whom  I  am  making  acquaintance.  As 
I  have  already  given  away  the  copies  I 
brought  with  me,  would  you  have  the 
kindness  to  send  the  parcel  as  early  as 
possible,  and  in  some  safe  way,  to  my 
address  here.    ♦    ♦    * 

We  are  enjoying  a  great  deal  here ;  it 
is  truly  the  city  of  pleasures. 

Mademoiselle  Bachel  I  have  seen 
with  the  greatest  delight.  I  go  when- 
ever she  acts,  and  when  I  have  seen  the 
entire  range  of  her  parts,  intend  to 
write  a  detailed  critique,  which  shall 
also  comprehend  comments  on  the  high 
French  tragedy.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
With  compliments,      *    ♦    * 

J^Iaboaret  Fulleb. 

During  her  visit  to  London,  on  her 
way  to  Italy,  Margaret  Fuller  passed  an 
evening  at  Knickerbocker  Cottage ;  and 
I  had  also  an  opportunity  to  study  her 
peculiar  manner  when  she  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  of  an  Italian 
school,  at  which  Mazzini,  Gallenga,  and 
others  made  speeches.  In  this  address 
(1847)iMiss  Fuller  said  that  it  was  quite 
customary  in  her  own  country  for  wom- 
en to  speak  in  public.  This  seemed  to 
me  to  be  not  a  very  accurate,  though  it 
might  be  a  prophetic  remark. 

It  so  happened  that  our  party  in 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Rome, 
was  a  good  deal  with  that  of  Miss  Ful- 
ler. Between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia  our  steamer,  an  English  one,  was 
run  down  in  the  night  by  a  French 
steamer.  As  they  were  going  in  op- 
posite directions,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  such  a  shock  in  the  dead 
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of  niglit,  knocking  us  out  of  our  berths, 
was  not  fitted  to  soothe  an  anxious 
spirit.  The  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
on  deck  to  see  if  wo  were  actually  sink- 
ing. Fortunately  the  bow  of  the 
Frenchman  had  merely  smashed  one  of 
our  paddle-boxes,  and  the  wheel  itself, 
but  had  not  injured  the  hull ;  so  I 
jumped  down  to  the  ladies*  cabin,  to 
re-assure  my  wife  and  the  other  ladies. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Miss  Fuller  in 
her  night-dress.  Instead  of  hysterical 
fright,  as  I  expected,  my  hurried  report 
that  there  would  be  time  to  dress  before 
we  went  to  the  bottom,  was  met  by 
Miss  Fuller  by  the  remark  that  seemed 
to  me  superhuman  in  its  quiet  calmness : 
"  Oh,  we — had  not — made  up  our  minds, 
that  it  was — worth  while — to  be  at  all 
— alarmed  I "  Verily  woman — Ameri- 
can woman,  at  least— is  wonderful  for 
her  cool  philosophy  and  strong-nerved 
stoicism  in  great  danger  I 

The  narration  in  the  memoirs  of 
Miss  Fuller  of  her  first  meeting  with 
her  future  husband,  the  Marquis  d'Os- 
soli,  is  not  accurate.  Her  party  had 
been  attending  some  of  the  services  of 
Holy  Week  in  St.  Peter's— ours  had 
heard  the  miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
As  we  came  away  from  the  Chapel,  and 


met  the  throng  from  the  great  chud 
on  the  8te]>s,  Miss  Fuller  stepped  oit 
quickly  to  overtake  us,  saying  she  hid 
lost  her  friends ;  and  as  it  was  seai^ 
dark,  she  seemed  quite  bewildered- 
more  alarmed,  indeed,  than  when  wt 
were  really  in  danger  of  being  drowBcd 
in  the  Mediterranean.    She  had  tika 
the  arm  of  a  young  gentleman  in  tin 
crowd,  who  had  politely  o£feredto» 
cort  her  home,  or  to  a  cab ;  but  enjoin- 
ing us,  she  took  leave  of  him,  ti  i« 
thought,  rather  ungraciously.    She  ea<- 
tainly  did  not  give  her  address  to  him, 
but  left  him  in  the  crowd,  and  we  our- 
selves  took  her  to  her  lodgings.    Hor 
and  when  they  met  again,  we  do  not 
know.    But  this  was  the  first  tinw  the 
Marquis  had  seen  her,  and  he  left  heria 
the  conf^lon,  without   knowing  who 
she  was  or  where  she  lived. 
At  a  notable  private  concert  at  the 

Palazzo ,  Miss  Fuller  appeared  with 

us  one  evening,  rather  uncooecioiuly,  in 
the  character  of  Madame.  The  nipat> 
music,  from  some  of  the  best  artisti  in 
Europe,  with  cardinals  and  other  gnor 
decs  for  fellow-guests,  was  pleasant  to 
remcmiber,  rather  than  the  question  of 
identity  suggested  by  the  veiy  magnifi- 
cent liostpss  and  her  chief  of  BtafiL 
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MEDicntK  Blvff,  WrrcHiTA  Mocntaiws,  ) 
April  4,  via  Kahbab  Citt,  April  20.  ) 

The  Indian  chiefs  Roman  Nose,  Lit- 
tle Big-Mouth,  Yellow  Bear,  and  Old 
Storm,  with  six  hundred  of  their  peo- 
ple, the  Arapahoes,  came  in  yesterday 
and  reported  themselves  as  ready  to  go 
on  their  new  reservation,  north  of  the 
Cameron  River.  At  the  suggestion  of 
General  Hazen,  I  had  a  talk  with  their 
principal  chief.  Little  Robe.  I  told  him 
what  the  Prt^sident  had  said  in  his  mes- 
sage, that  he  would  favor  all  efforts  to 
civilize.  Christianize,  and  admit  to  the 


rights  of  citizenship  the  Indians,  vA 
asked  him  if  he  thought  that  his  peofde 
would  care  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
plough  the  field,  plant  corn,  andliTei^ 
cabins.  He  said  that  his  people  wished 
to  follow  the  face  of  the  white  roa^ 
and  learn  his  ways;  that  they  wonW 
welcome  teachers  on  their  new  reeern- 
tion,  and  treat  them  as  good  brothers. 
General  Grierson,  in  command  herC) 
built  new  bridges  over  the  streams,  lo- 
cated his  new  post,  and  is  nipping  is 
the  bud  all  licentiousness  in  the  camp- 
"  What  a  strange  spectacle  greets  the 
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)Tel  plain,  dotted  with  ^liuge 

r  /  "•  exclaimed  friend  R ; 

w  symmetrical  and  beautiful; 
forty  feet  high,  and  as  regular- 
is  though  they  were  laid  out 
)f  geometry  1" 

near  them  we  soon  discover 
hay-stacks  are  the  houses  of 
iitas,  built  of  straw,  thatched 
>n  layer,  with  stout  bindings 
-saplings,  tied  together  with 
de  or  stripped  hickory.  Out  of 
the  smoke  issues,  and  around 
)pening  or  door  at  the  side,  a 
naked  men  and  women  hover 
»ning  solicitude  at  our  coming. 
)  side  of  the  door  a  porch  is 
mnning  along  some  twenty 
lore,  with  coverings  of  small 
for  shade,  and  a  raised  floor 
ry  poles,  two  feet  from  the 
or  a  summer  aftcrnoon*s  siesta. 
2n  are  good-natured,  and  the 
heerful,  though  more  naked 
we  have  seen.  TThey  invite 
much  politeness  to  walk  in ; 
pting  their  hospitality,  you 
self  in  a  commodious,  clean, 
brtable  dwelling. 
centre  is  the  fire,  small  and 
il  as  the  Indian  always  makes 
nd  the  sides  the  beds  are  fitted 
iks  raised  three  feet  from  the 
t  of  split-boards,  tied  together 
ds  made  from  bufialo-bide. 
is  hard -packed  earth,  clean  as 
J.  The  builders  have  wisely 
)nsciously  made  the  best  of 
imstances.  The  grass,  willow- 
buffalo-hide,  &c.,  are  all 
•se  at  hand ;  and  out  of  these, 
uld  have  been  to  us  imprac- 
naterials  for  house-building, 
liitas  have  constructed  most 
t  habitations. 

lelon  patches  with  neat  fences 
at  hand.  The  fields  show 
earnest  cultivation,  and  the 
hough  evidently  very,  very 
yet  gladrhearted  and  hopeful. 
;  back  home  at  a  rapid  pace, 
IS  started  from  the  willow 
reat  flocks  of  plover.  The 
et  fly  his  shot,  and  we  had 


eight  as  fat  and  delicious  birds  for  sup- 
per as  any  one  click  of  the  trigger  usu- 
ally brings. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  we  left  the 
straw-houses,  cool  verandas,  naked  men 
and  women,  gardens,  and  plover  of  the 
poor  Witchitas,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  we  returned  to  the  Agency  build- 
ing. An  Indian  lament  over  the  death 
of  a  warrior  arrested  our  attention,  and 
mingling  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
"Whip-poor-will,"  in  the  ghostly 
branches  of  the  cotton-wood  near  by, 
lent  a  melancholy  tone  to  the  close  of 
the  day. 

The  Indian  women  were  in  a  smoke- 
blackened  tepe  across  the  Washita. 
The  flickering  light  of  their  nearly  ex- 
tinct fire  revealed  their  shadowy  forms 
kneeling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  cutting 
themselves  with  knives,  and  pulling 
their  hair.  They  sobbed  and  cried 
with  a  grief  piteous  to  hear. 

Turning  from  this  painful  picture,  we 
went  into  the  Kanch.  It  was  in  this 
Ranch  that  General  Hazen  informed  mo 
he  held  his  final  talk  with  Black  Ket- 
tle, the  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  when 
he  came  to  sue  for  peace,  and  search  for 
his  Reservation.  As  the  General  had 
kept  notes  of  the  interview,  and  the 
name  of  this  chief  already  occupies  a 
place  in  our  Indian  history  quite  as 
notable  as  that  of  Black  Hawk,  or  Red 
Jacket,  I  requested  copies  of  them  from 
him,  and  with  some  other  papers,  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts,  submit  them. 

MOKE-TAV-\-TO,    OR     BLACK     KETTLE — 
WHAT  CAUSED  HIS  DEATH  t 

Extract  from  Memorandum  Record  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Old  Fort  CM^  In- 
dian Territory^  November  1868. 

November  15,  1868. — Arrived:  Black 
Kettle  and  Little  Robe,  chiefe  of  the 
Cheyenne  tribe  of  Indians ;  were  well 
received  by  me,  and  some  rations  issued 
to  them.  They  promised  to  await  the 
return  of  General  Hazen  from  ^ort  Ar- 
buckle. 

Mveniber  16,  1868.— Arrived :  Little 
Big  Mouth,  Spotted  Wolf,  and  Little 
Horse,  chiefs  of  the  Arap^oe  tribe  of 
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Indians ;  were  treated  by  me  the  same 
as  the  Gheyennes,  and  also  consented  to 
wait  and  see  General  Hazen. 

November  20  and  21,  1868.— An  inter- 
view took  place  between  General  Hazen 
and  the  delegations  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  headed  by  Black  Kettle  and 
Little  Big  Mouth.  The  following  is 
from  notes  taken  of  the  remarks  of 
each. 

BLACK  KETTLE,  CHETENKE  CHIEF, 

said:  I  always  feel  well  while  I  am 
among  these  friends  of  mine,  the  Wit- 
chitas,  Wacoes,  and  affiliated  bands, 
and  I  never  ieel  afraid  to  go  among  the 
white  men  here,  because  I  know  them 
to  be  my  friends  also. 

The  Cheyennes  when  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
north  side,  but  our  Father  (agent)  sent 
for  us,  and  we  were  told  we  had  better 
go  there,  as  we  should  be  paid  well  for 
so  doing,  by  feeding,  etc. 

The  Cheyennes  do  not  fight  the  peo- 
ple this  side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  do 
not  trouble  Texas,  but  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas they  are  almost  always  at  war. 

I  do  not  represent  all  the  Cheyennes ; 
some  are  still  north  of  the  Arkansas.  I 
come  from  a  point  on  the  Washita 
River,  about  one  day's  ride  from  Ante- 
lope Hills.  Near  me  there  are  over  one 
hundred  lodges  of  my  tribe,  only  a  part 
of  them  are  my  followers.  I  have 
always  done  my  best  to  keep  my  young 
men  quiet,  but  some  of  them  will  not 
listen.  When  recently  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, some  of  them  were  fired  upon, 
and  then  the  war  began.  I  have  not 
since  been  able  to  keep  my  young  men 
at  home. 

I  have  come  here  and  seen  all  my 
friends  among  the  Indians,  and  have 
also  seen  that  the  white  men  are  toy 
friends,  and  it  makes  me  happy.  I 
should  like  to  stop  fighting,  and  come 
here  soon  with  my  people,  and  stay 
here  with  these  Indian  friends  of  mine, 
and  be  fed  jantil  the  war  is  over.  But 
I  only  control  part  of  the  Cheyennes. 

LITTLE  BIG  MOUTII,   ARAPAHOE  CHIEF, 

said:  I  have  come  down  here  a  long 
way  to  the  country  in    which    I  was 


bom ;  the  country  between  the  Witcbi- 
ta  Mountains  and  the  mountains  on  tki 
Arkansas,  where  I  roamed  when  a  boj, 
to  see  all  these  Indians — my  friendi-- 
and  to  have  a  talk. 

I  look  upon  you  (General  Hazen)  h 
the  representative  of  the  Great  Eitiier 
(the  President).  I  would  not  hat 
come  near  you  had  I  wished  to  do 
wrong,  but  come  because  I  want  to  do 
right. 

I  never  would  have  gone  north  of  tbe 
Arkansas  again,  but  my  Father  there, 
the  agent,  continually  sent  for  me,  tiie 
after  time,  and  finally  I  went.  As  soon 
as  we  got  there  we  got  into  trouble. 

My  people  wish  no  trouble^  but, 
although  we  have  come  back  sooth  of 
the  Arkansas,  the  soldier3  follow  u, 
and  continue  fighting.  We  wint  do 
more  fighting,  and  we  want  yon  to  send 
out  and  stop  these  soldiers  ihmi  coming 
against  us.  I  wish  you  to  send  a  ptper 
to  our  Great  Father,  at  Washington,  tt 
once,  to  have  this  fighting  stopped,  that 
we  want  no  more  of  it.  Althongh  my 
kinsmen  have  been  killed,  we  will  for- 
get it,  and  we  wish  for  Peace. 

MAJOR-GEXERAL  W.  B.  HAZEK,  C.  8.  An 

said:  The  Great  Father  at  Washing 
ton  sent  for  me  when  I  was  away  out 
in  New  Mexico,  because  I  had  been 
much  with  the  Indians,  and  liked  them, 
to  come  here  and  take  care  of  all  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Bo- 
was  and  Comanchcs,  to  look  afler  tiiem 
and  their  agents,  to  get  them  on  to 
their  Reservations,  as  provided  b  tiic 
Medicine  Lodge  Treaty.  Before  I 
could  come  from  New  Mexico^  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  gone  to 
war,  so  that  I  could  not  see  them ;  but 
I  saw  the  others  at  Fort  Lamed,  and  I 
have  come  here  as  I  promised  them. 

I  was  sent  here  as  a  peace-chief;  lU 
here  is  to  be  peace,  and  we  will  1kQ> 
the  faith ;  but  north  of  the  Arkawtf 
is  General  Sheridan,  the  great  wa^ 
chief.  I  cannot  control  him,  and  he  hM 
all  the  soldiers,  who  are  fighting  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  cannot 
deal  with  the  tribes  who  are  at  war  un- 
til after  they  have  made  peace  with  the 
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10  are  fighting  them;  there- 
must  go  back  to  your  countiy, 
soldiers  come  to  attack  you, 
remember  they  are  not  from 
•om  that  great  war-chief,  and 
you  must  make  Peace. 
)ple  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  and 
t  are  all  one  people,  and  when 
les,  it  must  be  with  all  these 
ce. 

will  go  with  you  and  your 
io  your  Reservation,  and  look 
a  there. 

itisfied  that  you  want  peace ; 
I  not  been  you,  but  your  bad 
have  made  war;  and  I  will 
in  for  you  to  have  peace  made. 
T  22,  18C8.— The  Cheyenne 
ihoe  delegation  started  to-day 
amx>s  on  the  Upper  Washita, 
extract  from  my  private  notes.] 

Ubkat  E.  Altord, 
Captain  Tenth  Rcgt.  Cavalry,  U.  8.  A. 

ITA,  Ikdux  Tt.,  April  12,  1S69. 

ays  after  this  interview.  Black 
and  was  attacked  by  General 
the  banks  of  the  Washita, 
chief  was  killed. 

SBS  UNDER  WHICH  GENERAL 
IBPUSED  BLACK  KETTLE'S  OF- 
P  PEACE. 

ERS,  IClUTAaT  DlVISIOX  OF  THE  Ml8- 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  26,  18C8. 
3.  Hazen, 
Fort  Ilarkcr,  Kansas. 

X :  I  advise  you  through  the 

emselves  to  give  out  general 

at   all    Comanches,    Kiowas, 

I,  and  Arapahoes,  that  wish 

the  effects  of  the  present  In- 

should  now  remove  to  the 

•n    assigned    them   in    their 

he  Medicine  Lodge ;  that  you 

their  agencies  removed  there, 

innuity  goods  delivered  them, 

they  manifest  a  proper  spirit 

md  that,  pending  the  fulfil- 

iie   treaty    stipulations,  you 

mr  means  in  hand  to  provide 

at  Fort  Cobb. 

«  «  ♦  * 

Iready  reported  to  the  proper 
t  of  Government   my  wish, 


that  the  agencies  of  these  Indians 
should  be  removed  to  the  Canadian  at 
once,  that  annuity  goods  should  not  be 
issued  at  Forts  Lamed  or  Dodge,  bat 
at  the  head  agencies,  and  that  these 
annuities  should  consist  in  chief  of 
food. 

I  propose  that  General  Sheridan  shall 
prosecute  the  war  with  vindictive 
earnestness  against  all  hostile  Indians 
till  they  are  obliterated  or  beg  for 
mercy,  a^d  therefore  all  who  want 
peace  must  get  out  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  which  will  not  reach  the  Reserva- 
tion committed  to  your  care,  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 
*  *  «  «  *  * 

I  am  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Shsbxax, 

Lieutenant-GenerfkL 
Offldal  copy, 

Chab.  G.  Hekxkt, 
Bt.  Capt.  TJ.  S.  A., 

Disb'g  Ofllccr. 

BY  TELBQRAFH. 

October  9, 1868. 
Miyor-Genenl  P.  H.  Sksbidav, 

Fort  Hays,  Kansas. 

The  following  telegram  is  just  received 
from  General  Sherman : 

Chicago,  III.,  October  0, 
To  General  W.  A.  Nichols  : 

Telegraph  to  General  Sheridan  that 
he  may  proceed  on  the  fact  of  hostility 
against  all  Indians  outside  of  Hazen^s 
Reservation.  *  *  *  Hazen  must  be 
ready  to  proceed  to  Fort  Cobb,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  agents, 
Boone  and  Wynkoop,  he  may  invite 
hostile  Indians  to  come  and  locate  on 
Heservation.  After  notice  is  sent  to  all 
Indians  acceptable  to  him,  Hazen  should 
go  to  Fort  Cobb,  establish  himself 
there,  and  if  the  Indians  do  not  come,  it 
is  not  his  or  our  fault. 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Sheemax. 

HKADaiTABTSXS  3£XUTART  DfVISIOM    OF   THE  MlB- 

Bouri, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  13, 1868. 

Breret-Major  General  W.  B.  Hazbx, 

Fort  Cobb, 
(Tia  Fort  Arbucklc),  Indian  Territory. 

Gekebal  :  I  want  you  to  go  to  Fort 
Cobb,  and  to  make  provisions  for  all 
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the  Indians  "who  come  there  to  keep  out 
of  the  war ;  and  I  prefer  that  no  war- 
like proceedings  be  made  from  that 
quarter.  Both  of  the  agents,  Boone 
and  Wynkoop,  are  ordered  there  also 
with  the  annuity  goods,  which,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commis- 
sion, are  to  be  distributed  by  them  to 
such  Indians  as  you  may  approve  of. 
The  object  is,  for  the  War  and  Interior 
Departments  to  afford  peaceful  Indians 
every  possible  protection,  support,  and 
encouragement,  while  the  troops  pro- 
ceed against  all  outside  of  the  Reserva- 
tion as  hostile;  and  it  may  be  that 
Qeneral  Sheridan  will  be  forced  to  in- 
vade the  Reservation  in  pursuit  of  hos- 
tile Indians.  If  so,  I  will  instruct  him 
to  do  all  he  can  to  spare  the  well-dis- 
posed, but  their  only  safety  now  is  in 
rendezvousing  at  Fort  Cobb.  Imll  ap- 
prove and  justify  any  expense,  or  any 
tiling  you  may  do  to  encourage  Indians  to 
come  on  to  that  Heservation,  there  to  re- 
main at  peace,  while  I  will  urge  General 
Sheridan  to  push  his  measures  for  the 
utter  destruction  and  subjugation  of  all 
who  arc  outside  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

I  wish  you  to  remain  at  Fort  Cobb, 
or  in  that  vicinity  as  patiently  as  you 
can,  looking  to  the  time  when  all  that 
are  left  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Apaches,  Cheycnnes,  and  Arapahoes  are 
gathered  there.  Aflerward  at  our  leisure 
they  can  be  conducted  to  and  estab- 
lished on  their  appropriate  Reserva- 
tions as  defined  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Treaty. 

I  am  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  BnEEUAW, 

Licutcnont-Gcnerol,  Commandiiig. 

Uejldquihteiis,  Sovthkrn  Indian  Terbitokt, 
Fo&T  Cobb,  NoTembcr  10, 1868. 
L!cut.-Gen.  SncaMAK,  TJ.  8.  A. 

Sm :  ♦  *  *  After  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  order  (General  Order  No. 
4),  the  Cheycnnes  and  Arapahoes  in- 
cluded in  my  district  became  hostile, 
and  I  have  considered  them  since  that 
time  as  beyond  my  authority,  until 
these  shall  be  turned  over  by  General 
Sheridan,  who  is  now  dealing  with 
them.    ♦    *    * 


Had  there  been  an  agent  heretriil 
good  and  active  assistants,  as  provided 
by  law,  these  Indians,  the  Comante 
and    Kiowas,    would    probably  hm 
never  left  their  Reservations.     They  is 
not  yet  hiow  the  limits  of  their  eoiaUrff 
nor  the  place  for  their  ultimate  self-maiuk- 
tenanee  on  it.       Colonel  Leavenwoift 
established  himself  at  a  place  singiikr 
ly  unsuited  for  their  permanent  home^ 
and    seemed    to    do    nothing  looking 
toward    establishing   the    GovenuncDt 
scheme  of  colonization.    I  iffotdd  esM  «t- 
tention  also  to  the  facts  just  stated  at 
equally  true  xcith  the  Cheyennes  and  Af^ 
pahoes  and  their  agent.    He  estabMecl 
himself  at   Fort   Lamed,  a  hnodR^ 
miles  north  of  their  Reservation,  tncl 
the  Indians  were  invited  there,  most  of 
them  going  against  their  will     HidI 
they  been  placed  where  they  belong,  or 
had  the  agent,  with  the  asdstants  pro- 
vided by  the  Government,  gonendm- 
mained  there,  the  Indians  wndd  hats  ft- 
mained,  and  the  present  war  in  «8jMvk- 
Ulity  would  not  have  taien  place,. 

The  Indians  here,  account  for  the 
present  war  as  follows:  Being  about 
Lamed,  where  abundant  access  was  bad 
to  whiskey,  a  war  party  went  to  attack 
the  Pawnees,  their  old  foes,  and  were 
beaten ;  when  returning,  and  on  the  set- 
tlements, one  of  them  rode  to  a  house 
for  something  to  eat,  without  anj  in- 
tention of  doing  harm.  A  man  came  to 
the  door,  and  ordered  him  away.  The 
Indian  not  knowing  what  was  said  to 
him,  continued  to  ride  toward  the 
house,  and  the  citizen  came  out  with  a 
shot-gun  and  fired  on  him.  At  that  the 
fracas  commenced,  and  war  followed.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  premeditated, 
as  the  Cheycnnes  were  trading  awiy 
their  amis  just  issued  by  their  agent  ia 
large  numbers,  up  to  the  day  of  the 
outbreak. 

>|(  *  *  4t  *  * 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  &c., 

(Signed)  W.  B.  HAisy, 

BroTct  3£tyor-GoD^ 

Headqua&tebs,  Southebn  Indian  Distbict, 

Port  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  Not.  22,  ISW» 
To  Licut-Oen.  Bhebmaiv,  U.  S.  A. 

Sir  :  The  Cheyenne  chief.  Black  Kel- 
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I  Arapahoe  chief,  Big  Mouth, 
sre  to  ask  for  peace  for  their 
I  enclose  their  talk  (page  476). 
[ettle  represents  a  largo  part  of 
fennes,  known  as  the  Southern 
168,  or  those  who  were  at  Lamed 
be  war  commenced ;  and  Big 
speaks  for  all  or  nearly  all  of 
them  Arapahoes.  He  was  ac- 
ted by  the  chief,  Spotted  Wolf, 
ack  Kettle  by  Little  Hobe. 
irted  of  their  own  accord,  but 
of  my  scouts,  who  told  them  to 
Q.  To  have  made  peace  with 
>uld  have  brought  to  my  camp 
f  those  now  on  the  war-path 
'  the  Arkansas ;  and  as  General 
1  is  to  punish  those  at  war,  and 
)Uow  them  in  afterward,  a  sec- 
tieYington  affair  might  occur 
[  could  not  preyent.  I  do  not 
Old  that  I  am  to  treat  for  peace. 
Id  like  definite  instructions  in 
1  like  cases.  To  make  peace 
ise  people  would  probably  close 
^  but  perhaps  not  permanently. 
d  prefer  that  General  Sheridan 
oaake  peace  with  these  parties. 


^) 


W.  B.  IIJLZEK. 


KTKBS,  MlLITABT  DzTISIOX  07  TITE  3Il9- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  23, 18C8. 

r.  B.  Hazek, 

them  Indian  Reservation, 

F<»i  Cobb,  Indian  Territory. 

General:  I  have  this  mom> 
iTed  your  most  interesting  letter 
th  of  November  with  contents, 
[  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 

we  are  determined  that  Con- 
all  know  all  that  it  is  possible 
>  convey,  to  enable  it  to  make  a 
position  of  this  Indian  question 
ier. 

*  It  4e  ♦  « 

clearly  the  difficulties  that  you 
deal  with.  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  my  in- 
ns to  General  Sheridan,  I  used 
;^age: 

establishment  of  General  Hazen 
Cobb  with  fifty  thousand  dol- 
i  the  clothing  and  stores  which 
ian  Bureau  have  agreed  to  sup- 
he  result  of  the  action  of  the  In- 


dian Peace  Commission,  which  aimed 
to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  with  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  But 
it  U  not  thereby  intended  that  any  hostUe 
Indians  shall  make  use  of  that  establish- 
ment  as  a  refuge  from  a  just  punishment 
for  acts  already  done.  Your  military 
control  over  that  Reservation  is  as  per- 
fect as  over  Kansas,  and  if  hostile  In- 
dians retreat  within  that  Keservatioc, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  escape  a  de- 
served punishment,  but  they  may  be 
followed  even  to  Fort  Cobb,  captured 
and  punished.  But  in  any  event  you 
need  some  place  to  put  your  captives 
and  prisoners,  and  Fort  Cobb  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  such  Indians  as  in  good 
faith  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 
Therefore  I  should  deem  it  unwise  to 
organize  a  force  to  go  out  in  search  of 
hostile  Indians  firom  that  quarter,  until 
after  it  is  known  that  hostile  Indians 
are  actually  near  by;  and  even  then 
every  appearance  about  Fort  Cobb 
should  be  suggestive  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  afford  a  place  of  reflige,  where 
the  peaceable  Indians  may  receive 
food,  and  be  safe  against  our  troops, 
as  well  as  against  the  hostile  Indians 
who  may  try  to  involve  them  in  the 
common  war. 

*^  In  all  my  correspondence  with  the 
Indian  Department  I  have  insisted  on 
this  Fort  Cobb  establishment,  in  pref- 
erence to  embracing  the  whole  Reserva- 
tion, because  I  saw  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  your  troops  in  the  field  to 
cease  pursuit  at  its  very  boundary ;  but 
if  the  friendly  Indians  rendezvous 
about  Fort  Cobb,  General  Hazen  can 
demand  the  surrender  of  all  who  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage  before  issu- 
ing a  pound  of  food,  and  these  should 
be  seized  and  held,  or  placed  in  con- 
finement  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Arbuckle 
there  to  await  your  orders." 

3|t  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  >» 

Keep  me  well  advised.    Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Shf.&scan, 

Lieutenont-Gcnoral. 

now  A  C0MA^^CHB  CHIEF  IMITATED  HIS 
GREAT  PATHEB. 

Ten-Bears,  chief  of  the  Pennetecker 
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Comanchcs,  called  to  see  the  General  a 
short  time  ago,  to  know,  **  What  about 
this  farming  he  heard  so  much  talk 
about,  that  they  wanted  all  the  Indians 
to  set  about  ? "  "  He  had  been  on  to 
Washington "  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  and  '*  Washington  hadn^t  said  any 
thing  to  him  about  farming ." 

"  What  did  ho  talk  about  ? "  asked 
the  General. 

"  Why,  he  told  mc  that  all  the  coun- 
try out  here  was  my  own,  and  that  I 
could  go  about  as  much  as  I  pleased,  so 
long  as  I  did  not  take  any  scalps  nor 
steal  any  stock." 

"  Oh,  well  I  that  was  at  that  time,  but 
now  he  wants  you  to  farm  it.  He 
plants  com  —  all  Americans  plant 
com ;  "  said  the  General. 

'^Ughl"  said  Ten-Bears,  smoking 
most  vigorously  on  his  little  short  pipe, 
and  smacking  his  lips  with  increasing 
vehemence.  "  Ugh  I  Well,  I  tell  you 
what,  you  build  mo  a  large  white 
house  like  the  one  Washington  lives  in, 
and  I  will  plant  corn  too." 

The  General  was  nonplussed. 

AN  EKDIAK  HAGNAIOMOUB. 

This  moming  we  rode  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  Arapahoes  by  invitation  of 
the  chiefs  Little  Raven  and  Yellow  Bear. 

The  air  was  bracing  and  clear ;  the 
sunlight  playing  on  the  beds  of  pmple 
daisies  across  the  fresh  green  prairie 
most  attractively. 

General  Grierson  and  Captain  Alvord 
cantered  alongside  on  two  very  lean 
horses,  while  General  Hazcn  and   Mr. 

R invited  me  into  their  four-mule 

ambulance. 

The  stout  fatherly  form  of  Little  Ra- 
ven led  the  way,  with  Yellow  Bear  as 
aid-de-camp. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  of  our  drowsiness 
was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  grey  wolf  near  us,  over  the  hilL 


Quickly  Yellow  Bear  was  summoocd 
to  ride  after  and  shoot  him. 

Yellow  Bear  trotted  off,  leisure! j  at 
first,  and  then  faster  and  swifter,  till  he 
appeared  to  be  dose  upon  him.  He 
drew  his  arrow  and  brought  it  steadily 
in  the  bow,  ready  to  shoot  the  wolf; 
held  it  so  for  a  minute,  riding  rapidly 
the  while,  and  then  suddenly  checked 
his  pony,  put  up  his  bow,  and  rode 
leisurely  back  toward  us,  leaving  the 
wolf  unharmed. 

We  wondered,  and  asked  why  he 
did  not  shoot  him?  He  said:  ^Tk 
tcolf  vas  8ich  ;  Arapahoe  neter  HBt  ui 
animoZs." 

He  did  not  need  Mr.  BergVs  iato^ 
ference. 

AN  INDIAN  TILLAGB. 

We  arrived  at  the  Arapahoe  eunp 
about  noon.  About  ninety  lodges  were 
scattered  irregularly  along  the  btiikBof 
a  small  stream,  well-shaded  idth  ool- 
ton-wood  just  budding  into  greou 

Groups  of  warriors  and  chikbreo,  wi^ 
here  and  there  a  woman,  oonld  be  eeen 
among  the  tents.  The  lodges  were  made 
of  buffalo  skins,  erected  on  poles  aboot 
fifteen  feet  high,  sugar-loaf  shape,  with 
openings  fringed  with  the  ends  of  the 
poles  sticking  up,  and  blackened  with 
smoke  at  the  top.  A  small  oval  open- 
ing served  for  a  door,  with  monUe 
skins  to  cover  it  from  the  cold  or 
storms. 

Before  many  of  these  tepes,  wen 
stuck  up  straight  poles,  about  as  long  is 
a  lance,  with  bright-colored  flftg>» 
shields,  or  feathers — ^the  mark  or  flg& 
of  the  owner  being  within.  Dogs  ind 
children  abounded ;  the  latter  naked, 
the  former  over-furred.  The  childieB 
were  lively,  and  seemed  delighted  to  iee 
us.  The  women  were  busy,  as  n«»J» 
at  their  conventional  employments, 
dressing  buffalo  robes  and  cooking. 
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TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


▲  TKAS  WBICH  DBINOS  TO  PAB8  EVEXT8  IIBABOKABLT  TO  Bl  SXPXCTED. 


reader  must  imagine  the  lapse 
relYemonth. 
I  many  of  our  friends  time  has 

serenely,  producing  no  percep- 
lange,  while  others,  in  this  short 
haye  reached  a  crisis. 
will  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
occurrences, 
inia    Randall    married    Charley 

a  few  weeks  after  the  famous 
Jb  Mrs.  Enos  Footers,  and  retum- 
m  the  usual  wedding  excursion, 
iDg  people  went  quietly  to  Uve 
'iiginia's  parents,  the  income  of 
being  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
maelf,  much  less  the  modem  fine 
ho  had  now  become  his  wife, 
inia  was  very  happy.  She  loved 
iband,  and  loved  to  bo  at  home. 
was  never  so  content.    He  never 

easy,  or  so  comfortable  a  time 

Randall  was  engaged  on  a  very 
Zttiiroad  contract  in  the  West, 
\a  obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  ab- 
»  that  Graves  had  almost  entire 

in  the  house.  Indeed,  he  con- 
.  himself  quite  the  same  as  if  ho 
le  proprietor.  Considering  Vir- 
ras  an  only  child,  whose  wishes 
?&js  been  regarded  by  her  father, 
ow  was  not  far  from  right.  By 
rriage  he  had  stepped  into  the 
lent  of  a  fortune  without  even  the 
t  of  managing  it.  He  soon  quit- 
)  house  of  Collet  <&  Co.,  where  he 
i  a  good  salary,  and  set  up  to  be 
er  in  a  small  way,  on  his  own 
t;  with  what  success,  we  shall 
;ly  see. 

vorth  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
imph  of  his  rival  in  carrying  oflf 
y  girl  he  had  ever  really  cared 


for.  He  began  to  entertain  a  subtle 
hate  toward  Virginia,  because  she  had 
trifled  with  him,  and  he  resolved  many 
bitter  things  in  his  mind.  In  a  few 
months  he  married  a  homely  and  very 
commonplace  girl  with  a  large  sum  in 
ready  cash,  and  thereupon  was  admitted 
a  younger  partner  in  the  house  of  Jacob 
HUngBWor^  &  Co. 

Virginia  laughed  when  she  heard  of 
Ellsworth^s  marriage  to  *'  that  fright" 
The  next  time  they  met  in  society  she 
congratulated  him. warmly,  and  was 
particularly  polite  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth, 
remaining  a  long  time  with  her,  either 
from  sheer  amiability,  or  that  Ellsworth 
might  see  the  difference  between  the 
two. 

•  *  •  .  * 

Castleton  returned  from  his  European 
tour  a  new  creature.  Following  Pul- 
sifer^s  suggestions,  he  had  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  and  saw  much 
more  than  was  in  his  original  pro- 
gramme, and  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  a  condition  fully  to  appreciate 
it.  Pulsifer  was  (secretly)  in  raptures. 
He  no  longer  feared  for  his  former  pro- 
t4g6.  And  he  was  right.  Castleton 
had  come  back  with  his  eyes  open  to  a 
wider  circumference,  his  notions  of  men 
and  things  expanded,  and  his  sense  of 
what  was  before  him  enlarged  and  dig- 
nified. 

There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
help  advance  a  young  man  of  decided 
merit  and  ability  as  a  genuine  disap- 
pointment in  love.  It  serves  to  settle 
disturbed  and  unequal  sympathies;  it 
fills  the  soul  with  high  resolves,  it 
nerves  the  resolution  to  combat  all  con* 
ceivable  obstacles. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  for  the  sake  of 
securing  these  desirable  ends,  any  young 
man  who  reads  this  will  be  willing  yol- 
untarily  to  expose  himself  to  the  con- 
tingency ;  but  let  him  be  comforted  if 
he  must  submit  to  it,  that  tbere  is  in  it 
this  consolation. 

When  Castleton  returned,  affairs  had 
so  far  advanced  between  Miss  Digby 
and  Du  Barry  that  every  body  said  they 
were  engaged.  The  report  was  prema- 
ture, but  might,  I  dare  say,  become  true 
any  day.  Castleton  accepted  it  He 
was  shaken  to  the  foundations,  but  the 
shock  passed,  and  left  him  serene,  ready 
to  reap  the  advantages  I  have  so  be- 
nevolently depicted  for  the  consolation 
of  disapi^ointed  lovers. 

When  he  called  on  Clara,  he  treated 
her  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friend- 
shii3,  but  with  none  of  the  devotion 
which  had  marked  his  previous  con- 
duct. Miss  Digby  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  change.  She  was  of  a  nature 
too  noble  to  be  piqued  by  it,  yet  she 
was  too  much  of  a  woman  not  to  feel  a 
secret  regret.  She  was  astonished  to  see 
such  an  improvement  in  her  old  lover, 
and  all  within  three  or  four  months.  It 
was  not  perceptible  in  any  particular 
thing,  but  in  his  entire  presence  and 
bearing.  He  was  a  little  encrusted  be- 
fore in  mannerism.  This  had  dropped 
from  him  as  if  by  magic. 

As  for  Du  Barry,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
treated  his  friend  with  a  good  deal  of 
superciliousness  when  speaking  of  Eu- 
rope, and  advanced  his  own  opinions 
almost  offensively,  as  if  whatever  Castle- 
ton might  think  after  so  rapid  a  tour, 
amounted  to  just  nothing  at  alL 
•  .  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Holt  had  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  renewing  her  acquaintance 
with  her  old  friends,  and  in  extending 
it.  It  was  marvellous  what  a  favorite 
she  became,  and  how  every  body  sud- 
denly discovered  what  a  "charming, 
sweet,  fascinating  dear  little  creature 
she  was ;  so  lovely  and  disinterested ; 
so  perfectly  lady-like,  and  so  aristo- 
cratic." 

The  fact  is,  she  crossed  nobody's  path, 
she  was  in  nobody's  way.    She  had  no 


design  in  any  thing  she  did,  except  to 
gratify  her  son.  So  that  she  did  oot 
provoke  the  jealousy  even  6t  the  moti 
envious,  or  ill-natured.  At  the  same 
time,  her  soirees  were  delightful,  and 
her  reunions  of  the  most  select  descrip* 
tion. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  that  you  met 
there  many  artists  of  distinction,  men 
who,  years  before,  while  "  Holt "  wai 
enthusiastically  at  work   at   Scoteo»> 
kopft,  could  be  found,  during  the  som- 
mer,  scattered  in  various  nooks  ud 
quarters  of  the  country,  scene  hunting, 
and  in  the  winter  occupying  all  sorii 
and  sizes  of  ateliers,  which  they  amlii- 
tiously  styled  studios,  and  where  thej 
labored  persistently    for  fame  and  a 
modicum  of  ready  money.    Here  were 
now   assembled    the    succeasM  ones 
[where  were  those  who,  perhapa  equaUj 
deserving,  had  failed  in  the  atroggle  tl 
all  of  whom,  of  course,  zememliere^ 
"  Holt."  They  spoke  of  him  with  much 
affection,  and  praised  him  to  the  wido'^ 
without  stint.    I  need  not  say  hov  ha^p" 
py  this  made  her,  and  how  abe 
doubled  her  efforts  to  please  such  d€ 
friends  of  her  husband. 

In  fact,  there  did  not  assemble  in  **-^-^ 
whole  town  so  agreeable  and 
so  high-toned  a  set  as  that  which 
weekly  at  charming  Mrs.  Holt's.    Th-^ 
fame  of  these  receptions  began  to  sprea^K 
so  that  many  who  were  not  acqnainte^S 
with  her  eagerly  sought  an  introdoo — 
tion.    Mrs.  Holt's  good  nature  wonl^ 
certainly  have  yielded  to  these  flatteriii|^ 
overtures,  did  not  her  son  occasionally 
interpose.  Without  appearing  to  notice  - 
what  was  passing,  he   kept  a  caieM 
watch,  and  thus  maintained  the  cxdOf 
sivencss  of  his  mother's  salon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Castleton  came  back  from  Europe  with 
views  considerably  changed  as  to  his  posi- 
tion vis-d-vis  the  fashionable  and  fisudnat- 
ing  Mrs.  Delaine,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
lady  had  counted  on.  He  called  on  her 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  his  re- 
turn, but  his  customary  and  almost 
daily  visits  were  not  renewed. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  more  desperate- 
ly enamored  than  ever.    The  alteration 
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eton  was  just  what  was  required 
ct  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
)mEii  of  the  world.  How  bit- 
m  was  she  disappointed  to  find 

longer  visiting  her  in  his  old 
way.  She  did  not  at  first  ex- 
y  sense  of  this.  She  was  a  first- 
"ategist,  and  did  nothing  pre- 
y.    On  the  contrary,  she  took 

consider.  It  led  to  a  careful 
ig  of  her  lines,  and  a  skilful 
ion  for  a  fresh  attempt.  But 
osts  which  she  had  once  actual- 
ired,  she  found,  to  all  appear- 
11  fortified,  and  in  a  condition 


to  resist  surprises.  Id  vain  she  resumed 
her  Irequent  consultations  about  the 
great  lawsuit.  They  proved  only  con- 
sultations. There  was  no  longer  oppor- 
tunity for  avowals  of  personal  interest 
about  Castleton's  attachment  for  Miss 
Digby.  His  relations  with  that  young 
lady  were  settled  beyond  any  question. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  She  must 
resort  to  a  coup  de  main. 

Thus  much  for  the  year  wliich  we 
rapidly  pass  over,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
raise  the  curtain  on  new  scenes  and 
more  exciting  incidents. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   BALL  IS  SET  IX  MOTION.     VHKRK  XTTLL  IT  ITOP  I 


Jl,  the  railroad  contractor,  had, 
ily  intimated,  embarked  in  a 
•eration  in  the  West.  He  had 
an  immense  contract.  In  short, 
ced  the  construction  of  the  en- 

for  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
;  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of 

at  a  very  low  figure.  He  cal- 
3n  clearing  a  couple  of  millions, 
out  of  this  enterprise.  He  had 
►een  very  successful,  and  he  had 
3ured  so  large  or  so  favorable  a 

as  this. 

le  pitcher  may  go  once  too  often 

buntain,  and  be  broken.    The 

house,  and  it  was  an  eminent 
svhich  BandaU  relied  to  place 
is  failed,  with  a  large  amount 
securities,  which  had  been  en- 

to  them,  in  their  possession, 
had  made  a  most  favorable  ar- 
nt  with  this  house,  by  which  he 
eceivc  all  the  mpney  necessary 
out  his  work.  The  agreement 
3  bankers  put  BandaU  quite  at 
and  left  him  free  to  exercise  all 
jy  in  pusbing  the  construction 
ne. 

^ements  are  nothing  but  pieces 
•,  when  the  makers'  names  be- 
►rthless.  Bandall  not  only  was 
)  look  about  for  new  parties  to 
money,  but  he  sufiered  much 
I  inconvenience  in  having   so 


large  an  amount  locked  up  with  the 
bankrupt  firm.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
succumb  at  the  first  blow.  He  had 
resolution  and  nerve.  Failing  for  the 
time  to  secure  the  desired  cooperation 
he  sold,  with  quick  decision,  his  house 
and  furniture  in  New  York,  and  some 
other  valuable  property,  to  put  himself 
in  ready  fiinds  for  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  the  work,  and  prex>ared  to 
remove  his  fiimily  at  once  to  the  West 
the  better  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  it. 

Virginia  was  his  only  child,  his  dar- 
ling. He  wished  her  to  accompany 
them  with  her  husband.  He  could  give 
Graves  a  confidential  position  in  his 
general  office.  He  required,  more  than 
ever,  some  one  in  whom  he  could  place 
implicit  trust,  so  that  nothing  appeared 
more  opportune  than  his  suggestion. 

Graves,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  New  York.  Virginia,  whoso 
character  displayed  itself  on  the  occa- 
sion, urged  and  implored  him  to  do  so. 
She  used  every  argulhent  and  every 
appeal,  but  he  doggedly  resisted  her. 

"  Father  I "  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  go 
with  you  and  mamma,  if  you  think  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

"No,  my  child,"  was  his  reply; 
"  since  your  husband  decides  not  to  go, 
it  is  your  duty  to  remain  with  him. 
Your  mother  and  I  are  used  to  vicissi- 
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tudes,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  us. 
I  shall  put  all  right  in  a  twelvemonth, 
and  then  we  will  all  come  together 
again." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  quitted 
New  York,  Graves  took  his  wife  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  with  which  estab- 
lishment he  seemed  perfectly  delighted. 
Virginia  did  not  like  hotel  life  at  all, 
although  she  was  the  most  attractive 
young  woman  in  the  house,  and  all  of 
Graves*  gentlemen  acquaintances— and 
he  had  a  great  many — were  very  polite 
to  her.  This  was  now  not  in  the  least 
to  her  taste.  While  a  young  lady,  she 
certainly  made  every  effort  to  retain  as 
many  admirers  as  possible;  but  when 
she  married,  her  conduct  changed,  in 
toto,  disappointing  a  good  many  young 
gentlemen  who  were  counting  on  some 
very  agreeable  flirtations. 

Virginia  felt  the  loss  of  her  home 
deeply,  but  she  tried  to  prevent  her 
husband  seeing  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  change. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young 
man  realized  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing on  a  most  liberal  scale  at  his  father- 
in-law's  house,  without  the  least  ex- 
pense, unless  to  pay  his  tailor's  bills, 
which  he  did  not  do  very  regularly,  and 
actually  supporting  himself  and  his 
wife  at  one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels 
in  the  city,  where  bills  are  "  presented 
weekly." 

I  will  say  this  for  Graves.  He  tried 
manfully  to  do  his  best.  He  sought 
business  with  coDslderablc  pertinacity, 
and  even  brought  himself  to  call  on 
Ellsworth,  now  a  rich  stock-broker,  and 
ask  him  in  an  off-hand  way  to  give  him 
whatever  outside  orders  he  might  have. 

Ellsworth  received  his  late  rival  with 
more  than  usual  cordiality ;  he  had 
previously  heard  of  Randall's  bad  luck ; 
he  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  managed, 
by  a  show  of  sympathy,  to  worm  out 
of  him  just  how  he  was  situated. 

"  We  have  very  few  outside  orders  to 
give,"  he  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview ;  "  but  rely  on  it,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly send  what  we  do  have  to  you," 

Nothing  could  seem  fairer ;  yet  after 
Graves  got  in  the  street,  and  recalled 


the  whole  scene,  he  felt,  he  knew  not 
why,  dissatisfied  and  half  sorry  that  he 
had  called. 

As  for  Ellsworth,  when  the  door 
closed  on  his  old  friend,  a  look  of  ma- 
lignant triumph  passed  over  his  hot, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  mechani- 
cally took  out  his  watch,  r^ardingit 
intently  :  "  I  will  give  him  six  montbi" 
•  ■  •  •  * 

Alas !  the  most  expensive  house  and 
double  lot  in  New  York  will  not  go  kt 
toward  building  a  railroad.  Randall 
knew  this  better  than  most  people, 
What  he  hoped  when  be  sold  out  was 
to  "  bridge  over  "  a  short  period,  when 
he  would  make  fresh  arrangementa  for 
capital,  and  pursue  his  course  withoot 
even  the  semblance  of  an  interruption. 
But  the  bonds  lodged  with  the  failing 
house  began  to  appear  in  the  market, 
and  were  sold  at  a  greatly  depreciated 
price. 

This  was  a  blow  to  immediate  n^o 
tiation,  besides,  it  alarmed  the  lailiaa^ 
company.    The  directors  began  to  fe^ 
that  Randall  would  not  be  able  to  carT^ 
out  his  contract,  and  as  is  almost  alwa^^ 
the  case,  they  took  steps  calculated  '^'^ 
prevent  his  doing  so.    They  declin^"'^ 
issuing  further  securities ;  though  be  w^^* 
in  no  default,  having  fully   complic^^ 
thus  far ;  imless  security  was  given  fo^^ 
the  faithful  appropriation  of  their  pro-^^ 
ceeds.  Randall,  though  indignant,  trie^^ 
mild  and  persuasive  means.    It  did  noi^ 
avail.    Then  he  resorted  to  the  courts 
for  redress.    There  are  few  who  do  not  - 
know  what  that  means.    The  railroad  - 
company  which,  without  a  road,  amount- 
ed merely  to  a  paper  charter,  was  soon 
shorn  of  its  vitality,  and  Randall  (in 
business  parlance)  was  ruined. 

He  was  not  a  man  long  to  stay  in 
such  a  condition.  The  country  was 
wide,  and  enterprises  numerous.  He 
was  about  to  turn  his  attention  to  a 
new  project,  which  presented  a  very 
favorable  aspect,  when  he  was  seized 
with  bilious  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days. 

This  sad  event  happened  in  a  rude, 
straggling  village,  if  village  it  could  be 
called,  on  the  lino  of  the  road  he  was 
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g  so  hard  to  construct.   His  wife, 

devoted,  was  with  him;    his 

er,  whose  name  in  his  delirium 

tantly  pronounced,  was  a  thou- 

iles  away,  and  did  not  hear  of 

t  till  after  the  funeral  had  taken 

The  poor  girPs  senses  came  near 

her;  but  when  she  recovered 

le  shock,  all  the  show  and  tinsel 

had  been    before  conspicuous 

lappeared,  displaying  in  its  true 

i    noble,  earnest    and    genuine 

•e  the  sad  intelligence  reached 
t)rk,  Graves  was  at  his  wit's  ends 
ley.  His  wife  had  no  idea  of 
y;  she  had  never  been  taught 
.  was  therefore  scarcely  to  blame 
itinuing  her  ordinary  expendi- 
recisely  as  she  did  when  living 
e.  T^e  bills  at  the  hotel  accu- 
J.  Graves  managed  to  stave 
I  by  one  excuse  after  another. 
istj  after  borrowing  small  sums 
ouB  places,  he  had  recourse  to 
mbroker.  He  would  mend  his 
a  in  a  few  weeks ;  that  was  what 
I  to  Virginia  as  an  excuse  for 
for  her  valuable  jewels.  They 
.yen  freely  with  all  the  unreserve 
nerous  nature  ;  indeed,  with  lit- 
iction  either,  until  she  was  left 
nothing    of    value ;    and    even 

elegant  lever  watch  was  dis- 
of,  and  a  ten-dollar  "  Oroide " 

its  place.  But  they  retained 
)oms  at  the  Fifth-Avenue  Hotel, 

>  all  appearance  {iffuirs  flowed 
ly  as  ever. 

Ellsworth,  who  secretly  watch- 
r  ebb,  knew  by  signs,  to  him  un- 
able, that  the  change  was  near, 
ath  of  Randall  precipitated  the 
Virginia  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
peared  suddenly  to  have  learned 
ife  lesson."  It  was  a  terrible 
rhen  these  realities  were  revealed 

but  instead  of  giving  way,  her 
after  the  first  awful  shock,  rose 
T  to  circumstances. 
Insisted  on  quitting  the  hotel,  but 

>  do  it  ?    Graves  was  indebted 
i  very  considerable  amount,  for 

all  their  efiects  could  be  held. 


By  leaving  two  of  Virginia's  immense 
trunks  filled  with  valuable  dresses, 
shawls,  &c.  (she  had  no  use  for  them 
now,  poor  thing),  they  got  away,  and 
took  moderate  board  in  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  where  Virginia,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  commenced  on  severe 
realities. 

After  a  week's  reflection, — ^the  time 
seemed  to  her  a  century, — she  decided 
that  they  must  leave  New  York.  Her 
mother  could  not  come  to  her,  she  could 
not  aflbrd  it;  besides,  she  had  to  re- 
main and  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
secured  from  the  wreck  of  her  hus- 
band's fortunes. 

Graves  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  New  York  life.  He  behaved  very 
well  though,  and  was  very  kind  in  his 
demeanor,  appearing  to  regard  his  wife's 
feelings  much  more  than  usual.  He 
said  he  would  make  one  more  trial,  that 
failing,  he  would  consent  to  quit. 

He  had  determined  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
Ellsworth  for  a  considerable  loan.  He 
called  on  his  old  schoolmate  early  one 
morning.  He  was  at  liberty.  The  lat- 
ter knew  precisely  the  errand  Graves 
had  come  on.  He  received  him  very 
pleasantly,  and  patiently  heard  his 
story,  and  his  application  for  a  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
start  again  in  a  small  way. 

Ellsworth  was  very  sorry,  pained,  I 
may  say,  that  it  was  unfortunately  out 
of  his  power  to  assist  him  ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  the  articles  of  copartnership 
not  to  make  private  loans ;  and  thus  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  aid 
him. 

Graves  was  learning  fast,  too.  He 
felt  the  ground  begin  to  slip  from  under 
him.  He  endeavored  to  grasp  at  some- 
thing. He  resolved  to  depart  from  New 
York,  even  as  his  wife  desired.  He 
summoned  all  his  resolution,  and  placed 
his  situation  exactly  before  Ellsworth, 
who  listened  attaint ively,  and  with  ap- 
parent sympathy.  *'  Lend  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,"  he  said,  "so 
that  we  may  leave  here  aijd  join  my 
wife's  mother." 

"It  is  a  very  hard  case,  I  declare," 
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said  Ellsworth,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
*^  I  would  like  to  accommodate  you,  not 
only  for  your  sake,  but  for  your  wife's 
sake,  for  we  were  children  together.  At 
the  same  time,  Charley  (he  tried  to  say 
this  very  delicately),  you  know  you  are 
very  careless  with  your  money ;  I  was 
going  to  say  reckless,  only  I  don't  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings  at  this  time,  es- 
pecially ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if 
you  think  seriously  of  quitting  New 
York,  and  you  require  my  aid,  I  would 
prefer  your  wife  should  call,  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  me  by  herself; 
you  must  not  be  vexed ;  you  know  how 
you  always  did  make  way  with  money." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Graves'  face, 
swelling  it  with  rage.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  clenching  his  hand,  he 
raised  it  threateningly.  "Harry  Ells- 
worth, I  have  half  a  mind  to  smash 
your  face  for  you  for  what  you  have 
said.  Take  your  fingers  off  that  bell, 
or  I  will  do  it.  Just  you  give  me  now 
the  slightest  provocation,  if  you  dare." 

Ellsworth  was  not  a  coward,  but  the 
"junior  partner"  could  not  afford  a 
brawl  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
bureau.  Graves'  blood  was  up.  Evi- 
dently he  was  capable  of  dangerous 
acts.  Like  all  men  of  easy  nature,  it 
required  an  extraordinary  spur  to  excite 
him,  but  when  fully  roused  his  temper 
was  fierce  and  uncontrollable.  Ells- 
worth understood  this  perfectly,  and 
waited  quietly,  after  the  first  impulse, 
for  his  adversary's  rage  to  expend  itself. 

Graves  at  last  paused  for  breath. 

"  Have  you  finished  ?  "  asked  Ells- 
worth, in  a  tone  whose  calmness  was 
enough  to  set  Graves  on  fire  again. 
"  Have  you  finished  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  but  just  begun.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  a 1 " 

"It  is  needless  to  reproduce  these 
epithets.  They  were  of  the  most  severe 
and  stinging  description.  I  do  not 
think  Ellsworth  could  have  borne 
them ;  but  as  Graves  concluded,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room,  nearly  upset- 
ting in  his  fury  the  "head  of  the 
house,"  the  quiet  and  sedate  Mr.  Illings- 
worth,  who  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  coming  in. 


Leaving  Ellsworth  to  make  what  ex- 
planation he  chose,  his  temples  swoUo^ 
his  face    flushed,  his    pulses   beatoy 
fiercely.  Graves  came  out  on  the  side* 
walk,  and  stood  for  a  moment  irresohita 
The  sight  of  the  throng  pushing  hrni* 
riedly  in  all  directions  recalled  him  to 
his  miserable  situation.     He  made  a 
strong  effort  to  be  composed.    Then  be 
resumed  his  labors,  namely,  the  attempt 
to  borrow  a  considerable  sumof  mooej. 

It  was  in  vain.  Every  body  seemei 
to  know  of  Randall's  death,  and  U^ 
understand  the  situation  it  left  GnTeft 
in.  He  thought  of  applying  to  Ida 
father,  but  he  was  himself  an  overwork* 
ed  man,  with  not  a  dollar  to  spare,  ud 
years  beXore  Graves  had  taxed  him  to 
the  uttermost.  There  really  was  no 
hope  in  that  quarter. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  poor  fellow  dragged  his 
feet  slowly  to  his  boarding-hofue.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  tell  his  wife  about 
the  day's  adventures,  but  a  manly  icd- 
ing  checked  it,  and  he  said  nothing. 

He  did  not  sleep  the  whole  night 
The  revulsion  had  brought  to  him  also 
very  suddenly  a  new  vision,  whereby 
his  past  life  was  opened  up,  and  he 
could  see  how  he  had  thrown  away  his 
advantages,  see,  and  bitterly  lament 

His  wife  slumbered  peacefully.  He 
rose  a  little  after  midnight,  and  paced 
the  floor  of  his  chamber  till  morning. 
Then  he  sat  down,  and,  taking  his  pen, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  very  eariy? 
and  do  not  wake  you  because  you  axe 
sleeping  so  well.  Will  be  home  in  good 
season.  Chable** 

He  placed  this  where  Virginia  coxu^ 
readily  see  it  on  rising,  and  left  *"f 
house.    He  walked  up  and  down  T»^* 
oufl  streets  till  ten  o'clock,  as  if  try*^ 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  something  ^^ 
agreeable.  It  would  seem  he  succee 
for  he  took  his  way  with  a  rapid 
decided  step  to  the  counting  room. 
Jacob  Abbott,  now  Abbott  &  Holt, 
asked  for  Mr.  Holt.    He  was  engai 
and  Graves  had  to  wait  nearly  half 
hour.    It  seemed  to  him  a  year. 
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was  told  lie  could  walk  in  the 

Qce. 

mtered,  Holt  looked  up.    He 

help  observing  marks  of  the 
ntal  agony  which  Graves  was 
All  he  said  was,  *^  How  are 
t  a  seat." 

did  not  sit  down ;  he  could 
y  thing  so  deliberate. 
ed  to  ask  if  you  would  loan 
nndred  and  fifty  dollars." 
esitated.  The  appearance  of 
i  agony  in  his  visitor  prevcnt- 
aeer  which  would  otherwise 
1  visible.  His  indecision,  if 
I  it  was,  continued  but  for  an 

He  replied  in  a  measured 
[  am  not  willing  to    do    it, 

aner  was  decided,  but  neither 
biting,  nor  in  any  way  calcu- 
'ound  the  applicant.  Besides, 
itforward  reason  was  given, 
►t  feiUing  to  do  it ; "  not  "  I 
b,"  or,  "  our  articles  of  copart- 
revent."  Strange  to  say,  the 
far  from  discouraging  Graves, 
im  with  courage  to  renew  the 

ps  if  you  knew  the  fix  I  am  in, 
be  willing,"  he  said. 

>wn."    Holt  pointed  to  a  scat, 

aves  accepted,  while  the  for- 

ned  the  attitude  of  one  pre- 

jive  attention. 

ncouraged.  Graves  truthfully 
situation  in  which  his  father- 

leath  and    his  own  improvi- 

i  placed  him,  and  his  deter- 
to  go  with  his  wife  to  the 

le  could  raise  means  sufficient 

rpose. 

do  you  come  to  me  ? "  asked 

i  icy  tone. 

se  I  have   tried  everywhere 

failed,"  retorted  Graves,  with 

ng  energy  which  startled  even 

loner. 

)rth  ? "  demanded  Holt,  after 

mention  the  name  of  the 
mdrel,"  exclaimed  the  other 
ited  voice.  **  I  made  up  my 
er  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  must 


tell  somebody,  or  I  shall  murder  him 
yet."  Thereupon  he  gave  an  account 
of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiar. 

Holt  listened  with  an  interest  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conceal.  When  Graves 
repeated  Ellsworth^s  proposition  for 
Virginia  to  call  on  him,  a  paleness  over- 
spread his  face,  and  he  held  his  breath 
while  waiting  to  hear  what  was  Graves' 
response. 

Ho  sat  a  few  minutes  absorbed. 

**Does  your  wife  wish  to  go?"  he 
asked,  at  length. 

"Most  emphatically  she  does,"  ex- 
claimed Graves. 

"  Tell  me,  Graves,"  continued  Holt, 
"  do  you  really  want  to  quit  New  York 
and  go  to  work  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
rough  it  ?  Have  you  thought  seriously 
of  the  matter  ? " 

'*HoltI"  exclaimed  Graves,  starting 
to  his  feet;  "just  only  help  me  to  get 
away,  and  I  will  show  you  whether  I 
am  or  not.  I  am  a  changed  man, — a 
changed  man  within  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Enough.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  quarter  section  of  land 
not  far  from  where  your  mother-in-law 
now  is.  There  is  a  small  comfortable 
house  on  it,  and  the  place  is  already 
stocked.  The  property  was  taken  in 
payment  of  a  debt  which  I  made  for 
the  concern  some  time  ago,  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  assume  it,  and  have  the  place 
charged  to  me.  Now,  Graves,  on  one 
condition  only  will  I  help  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  the  other 
suspiciously. 

"  Keep  quiet  till  I  finish.  I  say,  on 
one  condition  only.  I  will,  through  a 
third  party,  convey  this  property  to 
your  wife,  and  whatever  is  on  it,  and 
furnish  the  house  in  a  suitable  way,  and 
advance  the  money  for  your  journey,  if 
you  will  pledge  mc  your  honor  never  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  her,  nor 
any  other  human  being." 

"  And  how  soon  will  you  want  pay- 
ment ?  " 

"  You  don't  understand  me.  I  will 
receive  no  payment." 

Graves  was  greatly  agitated. 

"  Holt  1 "  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  cannot 
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accept  tliis.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so 
either  for  Virginia  or  myself." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Holt,  relaps- 
ing into  his  ordinary  manner,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

*'  But  how  can  I  ? "  continued  Graves. 

"  I  say  as  you  please ;  so  let  there  be 
an  end  of  it." 

"  Will  you  lend  me,  mind,  I  say  lend, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ?  " 

"No  I" 

"Holt,"  said  Graves,  "I  would  try 
and  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  this  gen- 
erous offer,  but  you  are  such  a  strange 
fellow.  You  would  swear  at  me  if  I 
did.  Perhaps,  for  my  wife's  sake,  I 
ought  not  peremptorily  to  decline  it 
May  I  have  a  day  to  consider  ? " 

"  Yes." 

Graves  left  the  counting-room  with 
feelings  difficult  to  depict. 

What  should  he  do?  His  sense  of 
what  was  manly  caused  him  to  regard 
the  acceptance  of  Holt's  offer  with  en- 
tire repugnance.  If  Holt  would  allow 
him  to  even  promise  to  pay  him  I  But 
he  was  so  different  from  any  other  hu- 
man being.  Recollecting  his  pledge  to 
be  home  early,  and  having  really  nothing 
to  call  him  elsewhere,  he  proceeded  to 
his  boarding  house. 

He  found  Virginia  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  She  was  exceedingly  fright- 
ened by  the  note  her  husband  had  left 
in  the  morning,  and  she  had  been  es- 
pecially annoyed  by  the  presentation  of 
several  bills  which  she  thought  were 
paid.  Besides,  an  uncouth,  suspicious- 
looking  man  had  called  twice  to  sec 
Graves. 

"Let  us  leave  New  York,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Do  not  oppose  the  idea  any 
longer.  Let  us  quit  the  city  while  we 
can.  For  my  sake,  Charley,  do  not 
hesitate.  We  will  join  mother,  and  we 
may  be  happy  yet." 

"  I  have  not  the  means  to  get  away, 
Virginia.  I  have  been  endeavoring 
everywhere  to  raise  money.  I  can't  do 
It." 

"  Then  sell  all  my  dresses,  except  the 
one  I  wear.  Oh,  if  we  had  decided  a 
year  ago  I " 

"  If  we  had,  I  should  have  done  you 


no  good,  Virginia.    It  is  only  latdj  I 
have  learned  to  be  a  man." 

"  Then  you  will  go  ?  Say  that  job 
will  go  I " 

"  I  will." 

She  threw  her-  arms  about  herhos- 
band,  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  teuB 
relieved  her.  "  There,"  she  exclaimed, 
smiling,  "  I  needed  to  have  a  good  or. 
Now,  I  will  help  you,  just  see  if  I 
don't." 

"  I  am  going  out  again,  Virginia.  I 
may  not  be  in  at  dinner,  but  I  ndU  be 
home  early  in  the  evening." 

He  started  forth,  taking  his  wij* 
directly  back  to  Abbott  &  Holt'sL  **Ifc 
is  of  no  use  arguing  with  him,*  h& 
said ;  "  I  will  accept  the  offer ;  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  Virginia.  I  know  it 
will  kill  her  to  stay  here.  This  is  what 
I  will  do.  I  will  estimate  the  value  of 
the  whole  property,  and  add  to  it  the 
money  I  shall  receive,  and  in  doe  time  I 
will  repay  him  every  dollar  with  mUs- 
est." 

Having  settled  this  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  marched  again  into  Holt's. 

"  I  accept  your  offer." 

"  Very  well.  When  do  you  wish.  ^^ 
start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"Tbe  papers  may  not  be  ready  * 
soon." 

"  Need  that  make  any  difference? '^ 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Then  help  us  to  quit  this  cni»^ 
place  in  the  morning.  I  wish  it  con — 
be  to-night." 

"  You  do  not  forget  the  condition.'^ 

"  I  do  not.  It  is  a  very  hard  one,  b^ 
I  will  keep  it  sacredly,  on  my  honor." 

"Neither  your  wife  nor  any  oth^ 
himian  being  shall  ever  know  what 
do." 

"  Never." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  matter  was  con^ 
eluded,  and  Graves  received  from  th^ 
hands  of  Holt,  the  jeered-at  "  Cockeye'* 
of  his  school-days,  funds  amply  soffit 
cient  for  his  purposes. 

"  Recollect  the  name  of  the  man  bom 
whom  you  purchase  the  property.  Here 
it  is,  with  the  address.  He  will  write 
and  Eend  you  the  deeds,  and  forward 
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and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
espond  with  him,  you  tinder- 
on't  write  to  me.  Good  day." 
was  glad  to  make  his  escape. 
I  of  humiliation  was  intense ; 
iolyed  to  bear  it  for  his  wife's 
lie   fortunately    would   never 

it  to  several  places  to  attend 
trifling  matters,  and  did  not 

early  as  he  expected.  His 
rted  that  the  same  suspicious- 
•ersonage  had  called. 

believe  it  is  some  of  Ells- 
ork.  He  knows  I  am  trying 
ly,  and  he  means  to  annoy  me," 
ou  owe  Am,"  asked  Virginia 
of  horror. 

Dme  trifling  loans  ever  so  long 
thing  lately,  nothing  since  we 
ried,  on  my  honor." 
>wal  greatly  relieved  her.  And 
aves  told  her  he  was  quite 
itart  in  the  morning,  provided 


she  was,  her  joy  was  past  description. 
She  flew  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  declared  that  she, 
too,  was  ready. 

They  left  in  the  early  train  on  their 
Journey  to  their  far  distant  home ;  and 
when  the  bailiff  (for  it  was  he)  called 
that  morning,  fortified  by  an  order  of 
arrest,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  Defen- 
dant wa8  about  to  quit  the  State,  and 
take  his  property  with  him,"  at  the  suit 
of  "  Henry  Ellsworth,"  for  various  sums 
of  money  loaned  at  diflerent  periods  far 
back,  he  discovered  that  he  was  too 
late,  and  so  reported  to  the  attorney, 
who  duly  informed  his  principal. 

Ellsworth,  was  not  particularly  nar- 
row-minded or  vindictive ;  but  you  see 
what  such  slights  as  he  received  from 
Virginia,  and  such  abuse  as  Graves 
heaped  on  him,  will  do.  It  made  him 
stoop  to  8  very  low  revenge,  happily 
frustrated  by  his  old  schoolmate's  early 
departure. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TUB   LAIB  OF  THE  LBOPACDSM. 


this  time  Castleton  received  a 

3  note  from  Mrs.  Delaine.    It 

Hows : 

u  Castletox  :  I  wish  particularly 
to-morrow.  I  have  some  matters 
nportance  to  lay  before  you.  Come 
five  o'clock,  and  arrange  to  stay  to 
I  spend  the  evening.    Please  do  not 

me. 

Celia  AuorsTA  Delains. 

vas  such  an  entire  absence  of 
in  this  epistle,  that  Castleton 
)r  what  it  purported  to  be,  a 
itter  of  business,  and  gave  an 
e  reply  to  the  servant  who 
t,  and  who  was  waiting  for  an 
le  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
nee,  except  to  hold  himself  in 

to  keep  the  appointment  on 
dug  day. 

o'clock  he  was  at  the  house, 
shered  into  the  little  boudoir 

the  library,  and  told  that 
ine  would  be  down  in  a  few 

c  up  a  book  which  was  on  the 
IV— 79 


table.  It  was  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
plays.  The  book  fell  open  where  a 
small  delicate  paper-cutter  had  been  left 
between  the  leaves.  The  play  was 
"  Fazio."  Castleton's  eyes  fell  on  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  passionate  Aldabella 
describes  her  extravagant  love.  He 
continued  to  run  over  the  pages  till 
becoming  interested  in  the  play,  which 
he  had  never  read,  he  settled  himself 
to  its  perusal. 

In  the  midst  of  his  occupation  he 
heard  a  deep  drawn  sigh  near  him,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Delaine 
standing  close  by  his  side. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it,  who 
could  have  believed  it,  that  such  a 
veritable  lawyer  as  you  have  become 
should  interest  himself  in  any  thing 
emotional  I " 

"  Emotions  are  what  we  have  pr  nci- 
pally  to  deal  with,"  said  Castleton,  ris- 
ing and  laying  down  the  volume. 

"  Just  as  medical  men  deal  with  dis- 
ease, or  surgeons  with  a  broken  limb," 
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replied  Mrs.  Delaine,  extcDding  her 
hand  to.  him,  while  she  insisted  he 
should  resume  the  fautcuil,  which  was 
the  lady's  fayorite  seat. 

"  You  looked  so  unlike  your  every-day 
self  (such,  at  least,  as  I  lately  see  you), 
and  so  like  what  I  can  imagine  is  your 
real  self,  seated  off  guard,  and  quite  in 
repose,  perusing  this  romantic  piece  of 
heart  linming  that  I  could  not  boar  to 
disturb  you.  Do  you  know  how  long  I 
stood  quite  near  enough  to  touch  you, 
while  you  were  so  entirely  absorbed  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not." 

'^I  could  not  repress  a  long  sigh 
when  I  thought  how  soon  it  would  pass 
away,  and  you  would  come  back  to  the 
wooden  life  of  that  hideous  office." 

"  You  do  not  forget  your  old  subject, 
I  perceive." 

"  No,  indeed ;  only  you  now  give  me 
no  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  it.  Why 
is  it  you  never  come  to  see  me  as  you 
used  to  do  ? " 

"  I  am  constantly  occupied  in  affairs," 
replied  Castleton.  "My  profession  is 
an  absorbing  one,  and  at  my  age  I  must 
not  neglect  it." 

*'  I  declare,  I  should  think  it  was  Mr. 
Pulsifer  who  was  talking,  not  the 
bright-looking,  ingenuous  youth  I  saw 
on  a  certain  day,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
seated  for  the  first  time  in  his  office." 

A  pang  struck  at  Castleton's  heart. 
He  recalled  the  time  vividly,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  Clara  Digby.  A 
great  change  had  indeed  come  over 
him.    He  sat  still,  making  no  reply. 

"How  do  you  like  my  favorite 
play  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Delaine,  changing 
the  subject. 

"  What  I  read  of  it  is  very  intense, 
but  overwrought,  not  to  say  unnatural." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  natural  for  Alda- 
bella  to  exhibit  the  passion  she  does  ? " 

"  It  is  certainly  scandalous  for  her  to 
do  it." 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  what  is 
scandalous ;  for  once,  be  free  from  cant 
and  from  this  everlasting  reserve.  Tell 
me,  is  it  not  true  to  woman's  nature  ? " 

"  There  are  such  women,  I  suppose." 


"You  were  always  provokiDg.  Bo 
you  not  believe  that  a  woman  who  lovei 
intensely  is  capable  of  committiiig  i 
crime  to  serve  the  one  she  loves,  or  of 
doing  any  thing  to  secure  his  love ! " 

"I  do  not  belong  to  the  school," uid 
Castleton,  "which  appreciates  enck 
women.  They  exist,  I  know ;  but  th^ 
are  the  slaves  of  unbridled  paaaong, 
desperate  as  enemies,  and  still  moie 
dangerous  as  friends." 

"  You  are  not  speaking  from  joor* 
heart,  but  from  your  brain,"  exdsimA 
Mrs.  Delaine  quickly.  "Never  nuDcl. 
With  my  longer  experience,  I  know  joa 
better  than  you  know  yourselt  Bo  no^ 
attempt  to  smother  your  fedings  undec 
the  mantle  of  a  cold  philosophy.  The 
time  will  come  when  they  will  bust 
forth  like  lava  from  the  volcano,  a&cl 
devastate  every  thing  in  their  waj." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  So  do  I ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  give 
your  heart  full  play  now,  even  if  iti 
movements  should  appear  erratic  to  so- 
called  sensible  people ;  sensible  fooi^ 
rather ! " 

Dinner  was  announced.    It  was  not 
served  in  the  large  dining-hall,  but  in  a 
cozy  little  breakfast  room,  and  laid  on 
a  small  circular  table,  just  large  enou^ 
for  the  occasion ;  so  that  not  the  least 
formality  attended   the  repast    They 
were  seated  so  near  each  other  that 
conversation  might  easily  be  confiden- 
tial, should  it  by  any  chance  take  that 
turn.    With  every  appearance  of  am- 
plicity,  the  dinner  was  really  elaborate, 
such  as  could  be  served  in  few  establish- 
ments, even  in  New  York.    Mrs.  Do- 
laine's  French  cook  had  no  supenoL 
The  wines  were  not  profuse,  but  TtfT 
choice.    Castleton  enjoyed  them  ia  htt 
moderate  way,  while  Mrs,  Delaine  XnHf^ 
ly  touched  her    lips  to  the  difftfC^^ 
glasses,  as  became  a  lady. 

The  conversation  turned  on  Cast*'!*' 
ton's  trip  of  the  previous  year.  He  V^^ 
led  on  by  degrees,  till  he  found  hims^^ 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  it  VC^ 
Delaine  asked  him  a  great  many  qii^ 
tions  about  different  places  with  whi^ 
she  was  well  acquainted,  and  they  wc*^ 
soon  comparing  notes  of  the  localiti^ 
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iar  way.  She  was  amazed  and 
that  he  had  seen  bo  much, 
80  much  about  what  he  had 

ley  went  on  talking  of  almost 
ng  in  connection  with  Euro- 
B ;  of  sea  yoyages ;  the  new 
otels ;  the  Channel ;  sight-see- 
Mediterranean ;  the  charming 
the  Oberland,  Home,  Egypt — 
d  things. 

ou  remember  this?"  "Did 
hat?"  "Just  at  that  point 
Incident  happened  to  me." 
spend  a  night  at  the  little 
3h  a  peak  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  " 
3d  that  very  room  myselfj  only 
tl" 

must  positively  taste  this 
e.  Ladies  cannot  drink  wine ; 
ttch  weak  heads ;  but  you  will 

t  Castleton's  being  aware  of 
ning  was  far  advanced,  while* 
still  seated  at  the  table,  talk- 
the  various  incidents  of  for- 
jl,  without  a  word  of  senti- 
gradually,  as  it  would  seem, 
nore  familiar  in  the  style  of 
on. 

not  natural  it  should  be  so  ? 
pics  were  discussed  mutually 
j;  where  both  had  esperi- 
same  adventures,  encountered 
lishaps,  enjoyed  the  same 
is  not  strange  that  they  be- 
igrossed  that  time  passed  un- 

ce.    Not  they, 

an  instant  did  Mrs.  Delaine 

of  her  object.    Slowly,  cau- 

e  advanced  her  lines.    Now 

treating,  if  by  chance  she  had 

little  too  far,  when  putting 

the  attitude  of  listener,  she 
:  questions  about  the  changes, 
le,  which  had  occurred  since 
mtil    any   possible  suspicion 

allayed.    She  was  so  appre- 

every  incident  of  travel,  so 
I  Castleton's  own  vein,  that  he 
ie  was  never  half  so  interest- 

th  coffee  was  served. 


"  Since  you  would  be  quite  alone,  1 
do  not  see  how  I  can  hospitably  with- 
draw to  leave  you  to  your  wine,  as  is 
Btill  the  absurd  fashion,"  she  said,  ris- 
ing, "  so  I  must  invite  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  favorite  spot,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  cap  of  tea  must  con- 
sole you  for  what  you  give  up  here." 

Castleton  rose  also.  I  do  not  say  he 
was  excited  by  the  wine,  for  he  was 
not;  but  a  genial,  glowing  elevation 
had  insensibly  taken  possession  of  him, 
caused  not  only  by  it,  but  by  the  choice 
viands,  the  luxurious  surroundings,  the 
agreeable  conversation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman. 

As  she  preceded  him  A-om  the  room, 
he  noticed  her  dress  particularly  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  of  the  most  exquisite, 
yet  of  the  simplest  character.  It  resem- 
bled a  morning,  rather  than  a  dinner- 
dress,  yet  was  milike  either.  It  was  of 
a  delicate,  gossamer-like  fabric,  and  ar- 
ranged to  display  to  the  ftillest  advan- 
tage the  absolutely  perfect  form  and 
contour  of  the  wearer,  while  it  served, 
by  its  airynothingness,  to  impart  youths 
fulness  and  freshness  to  every  move- 
ment ;  in  standing,  walking,  leaning,  or 
sitting,  and  all  the  while  she  so  child- 
like, so  innocent,  so  unconscious  I 

I  say  Castleton  noticed  this  now  for 
the  first  time,  for  he  was  not  a  person 
ordinarily  attracted  by  any  particular 
feature  in  dress,  and  up  to  the  time  he 
rose  fh)m  the  table,  this  had  not  spe- 
cially taken  his  attention.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  his  senses  were  more  active, 
and  his  reflective  powers  to  an  extent 
subdued,  for  he  noticed  appreciatively 
points  which  had  never  before  attracted 
his  attention. 

The  two  proceeded  to  the  boudoir. 

"  I  shall  resume  possession  of  my  lit- 
tle chair,"  she  said.  "  It  was  for  the  one 
occasion  only  I  allowed  you  to  have  it, 
and  that  because  you  were  reading 
*  Fazio.' » 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  pointing 
her  companion  to  a  seat  near  her  on  the 
sofa.  Then  they  partook  of  a  delicate 
cup  of  tea. 

As  she  reclined  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity in  her  little  fanteuil  within  that 
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rast  mansioD,  its  absolute  mistress, 
wearing  no  ornament  of  any  kind,  ex- 
hibiting not  the  least  desire  to  attract 
or  to  lead  in  conversation,  Castleton  felt 
he  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  faultless- 
ly beautiful. 

His  suspicions  must  have  been  quite 
laid  at  rest,  allowing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  flow  in  their  natural  channel 
unrestrained.  Once  or  twice,  to  be  sure, 
the  "matters  of  special  importance" 
which  ho  had  been  summoned  there  to' 
examine  did  occur  to  him,  but  for  once 
he  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  as- 
sume a  professional  air. 

She  doubtless  perceived  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  for  she  exclaimed : 
*^  J  know  you  expect  me  to  take  up  my 
affairs ;  but  this  time  let  me  be  spared ; 
let  me  out  of  all  my  life  spend  one  sin- 
gle natural  evening. 

Castleton  smiled.  "  One  would  think 
you  were  a  slave,  and  had  just  obtained 
permission  for  a  holiday." 

"  Just  that,  just  that  You  could  not 
describe  my  condition  better.  I  am  a 
slave ;  more  than  that,  I  am  watched, 
criticised,  censured,  maligned,  and  with- 
out the  sympathy  (beyond  what  money 
buys)  of  a  solitary  soul.  You  know  it 
perfectly  well,"  she  continued.  "  This 
is  not  what  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  am 
determined  not  to  speak  of  it.  Only 
let  me  rest  this  evening  in  peace." 

81ie  was  becoming  a  little  agitated, 
and  Castleton  made  some  attempt  to 
comfort  her. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said — "  don't  repel 
me,  if  I  call  you  so — how  little,  not- 
witlistanding  all  you  have  observed 
in  the  dreadful  trade  you  have  des- 
tined yourself  to  follow,  can  you  under- 
stand what  I  endure.  You  are  calm, 
cold,  impassive,  just.  Your  blood  docs 
not  stir  out  of  its  customary  channel, 
your  pulses  beat  always  evenly.  Your 
emotions  are  never  violent.  ITtnv  then 
can  you  understand  what  /  suffer,  who 
have  constantly  to  repress  and  subdue 
the  outbursts  of  a  passionate  nature,  to 
curb  all  expression  of  my  feelings, 
which  in  me  is  but  natural  enthusiasm ; 
and  conceal  tlio  fires  which  are  now 
conriiuning  me  ? " 


While  she  was  speaking,  she  had  ii- 
sensibly  risen,  and  neated  hendf  I9 
Castleton.  He  did  not  appear  to  0^ 
serve  the  movement. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say," 
she  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  b 
much  excitement.  I  know  this  is  not  it 
all  to  your  taste ;  yet  you  have  conaeat* 
ed  that  this  shall  be  my  evening.  Yoa 
have  too  large  and  noble  a  nttore  io 
cultivate  a  one-sided  view  of  tbebimiizi. 
heart.  As  you  are,  or  at  least  as  tou 
will  soon  force  yoursdf  to  be,  yon  vill 
settle  into  just  a  moiety  of  the  enlaigeA 
and  glorious  being  which  you  mi^ 
become,  did  you  permit  youndf  to 
share  in  the  experiences  of  loch  heaita 
as  you  affect  to  despise.^ 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  ann  ti 
she  spoke,  as  if  to  enforce  the  appeal 
she  had  made. 

The  gesture  was  so  insidious  that  it 
did  not  startle  her  companioiL  ffis 
brain  was  for  the  moment  unsettled 
He  did  not  speak. 

^^  You  do  not  answer  I "  Her  hand 
glided  softly  down,  and  rested  irithin 
his. 

Castleton  did  not  stir.  Eia  ikeins 
beginning  to  look  impassive. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  likenlly 
without  feeling  ?  I  do  not  believe  it- 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  have  lees 
you  exhibit  it."  She  was  speaking  very 
rapidly. 

"  I  will  not  refrain,"  she  continTied, 
finally,  as  if  replying  to  some  expM- 
sion    of    her    companion,    while  Ae 
grasped  his  hand ;  "I  have  passed  lie 
barrier  of  feminine  reserve,  and  I  iriD 
run  my  course,  though  I  am  foiefff 
after  to  despair.    You  do  know,  je* 
mtut  have  known — despise  and  mock 
mo  for   the   confession — ^how  I  baw 
loved  you.    When  I  first  saw  yon,  p** 
sing  from  that  lawycr^s  room — a  wfi^ 
youth,  I  worshipped  you  then.  I  did,  I 
did.    I  stole  back  just  to  see  you  agai" 
for  an  instant.    I  have  belonged  to  yo' 
ever  since.     "When    I   thought  Clai* 
Digby  loved  you  (I  knew  you  loved  hff) 
despair  and  rage  filled  my  soul ;  when  I 
discovered  the  truth,  I  was  in  rapture*? 
I  hoped  still  to  win  you.  You  ran  aw»y 
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to  Europe.  When  you  return- 
were  fHgid  as  ice.  This 
me  in  the  deepest  agony — ^in 
indescribable.  *  What  am  I  to 
'hat  will  become  of  me?'  I 
I  could  resist  no  longer.    I  re- 

0  have  an  interview.  It  has 
fou  can  kill  me.  I  wish  you 
3 'so.  Can  you  have  the  least 
3n  of  love  like  mine ;  without 
vnthout  diminution,  always,  al- 
erpetual  fountain,  overflowing, 
?  Tell  me,  have  you  any  idea 
[  have  had  for  years  no  ambi- 

hope,  no  wish,  except  what 
nected  with  you.  Every  thing 
s,  my  soul's  existenee,  are  cen- 
yoii.  Beware  how  you  slight 
ith  you  I  can  be  anylhiog, 
if^  Tou  shall  mould  me  abso- 
}  your  wilL  If  you  do  reject 
A  become  a  devil ;  mark  what  I 
evill" 

this  scene  was  passing,  Castle- 
ghast,  pale,  speechless.  He  had 

the  moment  stunned  by  the 
and  force  of  the  torrent ;  but 
ies  he  recovered. 
is  madness,"  he  said,  at  length, 
empted  to  rise.* 
low  it  is,  but  don't  you  dare 
;  it,"  exclaimed  the  excited 
compelling  him  to  keep  his 
Do  you  think  to  leave  me  in 
?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
teak!" 

bon  did  not  open  his  mouth. 
le  could  say  nothing. 
was  a  point  where  he  was  in 
danger,  namely,  when  he  rose 
dinner,  and  prepared  to  follow 
t  into  her  interesting  little  sit- 
n.  But  when  she  began  her 
te  demonstration,  a  revulsion 
adually  over  him,  which  left 

1  and  impassive  as  marble.  It 
reaction. 

k  1    Say  that  you  love  me." 

wordl 

ate,  monster  I "   she  shrieked, 

yastleton's  throat  with  a  sudden 

I  clutching  it  so  violently,  that 

3  could  recover  himself  his  face 

)le. 


With  an  instinctive  effort,  he  dashed 
the  frantic  woman  from  him  with  such 
force  that  she  was  hurled  quite  across 
the  little  apartment  against  the  wall. 
Castleton  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Stay,  stay  one  instant,"  exclaimed 
the  other,  "  I  will  do  no  more  violence. 
I  swear  to  you  by  the  ashes  of  my  fath- 
er, I  will  never  trouble  you  more.  It 
Is  over— past.  The  rayless  life  for 
me ;  the  hopeful,  buoyant,  onward  life 
for  you;  to  me  the  sirocco  forever 
scorching  my  vitals ;  heaven's  healthful 
breezes  for  you.  Why  such  a  terrible 
contrast  in  the  destiny  of  two  of  God's 
creatures  ?  Are  you  really  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I  f— I,  whom  you  despise  ?  Oh, 
no ;  it  is  because  you  are  framed  in  t^ ' 
mould  of  consistency,  by  which  you  are 
reserved  for  whatever  is  very  fit  and 
truly  proper ;  to  me  are  none  of  these 
guards,  to  me  none  of  these  safe  virtues. 
I,  therefore,  am  the  fallen  spirit,  you,  the 
angel  of  light  Go.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  We  will  meet  Just  as  if  this 
int^lude  had  not  been  played.  We 
shall  neither  forget  it,  probably;  but 
we  will  act  as  if  we  did." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Castleton 
left  the  room.  He  gained  the  main 
hall,  opened  the  door,  and  descended  to 
the  street.  He  walked  several  blocks, 
without  regard  to  the  course  he  was 
taking.  Presently  he  saw  some  market 
wagons  rumbling  along.  Approaching 
a  gaslight,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 

Following  the  course  of  the  wagons, 
he  permitted  himself  to  stroll  on  to- 
ward one  of  the  large  markets.  The 
preparations  for  supplying  the  great 
city  had  already  begun.  He  passed 
among  the  different  stalls,  but  thinking 
only  of  the  scene  he  had  passed  through. 
He  tried  to  recall  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  but  his  recollection  was  con- 
fused. "At  any  rate,  I  have  not  to 
learn  that  lesson  again,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  started  to  walk  homeward. 

When  he  rang  at  his  own  house  about 
six  in  the  morning,  the  servant  supposed 
it  was  some  one  for  the  doctor,  and 
roused  him  accordingly,  before  he  open- 
ed the  door. 
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"  AVTio  is  ill  ? "  asked  Dr.  Castleton, 
as  his  son  passed  up  to  Ms  room. 

A  few  days  after,  Mrs.  Delaine  and 
Castleton  met  in  the  Fifth  Avenne.  She 
bowed  to  him  graciously.    An  ordinary 


observer  could  not  have  detected  tbc 
slightest  difference  from  her  usual  nhi. 
tation.  Castleton  could.  It  satisfied Id^ 
thatf  in  her  own  words,  she  would  oem 
trouble  him  more. 


•»• 


A  MINING  ADVENTURE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

A  REAL  EXPERIENCE. 


In  the  autumn  of  1860,  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  mining  engineer  at 
the  silver  mines  of  Santa  Rita  in  Ari- 
zona. 

The  hacienda  which  was  to  be  my 
^me,  lay  in  a  broad  and  picturesque 
valley,  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  high  and  castellated 
cliflfe  of  dark  porphyries  and  white 
tufa.  Through  the  open  valley,  toward 
the  west,  towering  over  fifty  miles  of 
intervening  country,  the  horn-like  peak 
of  the  Baboquiveri  mountain  was  al- 
ways visible,  its  outline  sharply  cut  on 
the  clear  sky.  The  Santa  Rita  valley 
consists  mainly  of  mesa-land,  its  outline 
broken  by  jagged  rocks,  rising  like  isl- 
ands flrom  the  plain,  or  by  the  round- 
backed  spurs  from  the  mountains.  The 
surface  of  these  spur-hills  is  roughened 
by  a  net-work  of  innumerable  mineral 
veinsb 

The  drainage  from  the  mountains 
passes  through  the  valley  in  a  deeply- 
cut  caQon,  containing  here  and  there  a 
little  water,  while  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  valley,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  springs,  water  can  be  had  only 
^y  Egging-  A  few  cottonwoods  occur 
along  the  water-courses,  and  a  good 
growth  of  mesquit  trees  and  acacias 
covers  the  bottom-land.  The  mesa  is 
the  home  of  a  great  variety  of  cacti,  the 
yucca,  and  the  fouquiera,  a  shrub  send- 
ing up  from  the  root  a  large  number  of 
simple  stems,  covered  with  sharp  thorns, 
and  in  the  season  bearing  beautiful 
flowers.  Scattered  live-oaks  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  arc  peculiar  to  the  spur 
hills.  As  we  approach  the  summits  of 
the  higher  hills  the  live-oaks  give  place 


to  small  cedars,  while  on  the  Santiltiis 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  nz 
thousand  feet,  begins  an  invaloable  hot 
limited  growth  of  fine  pine  timber. 

The  whole  valley  and  its  enckang 
hills  are  covered  with  abundant  gns 
of  several  kinds,  which,  while  of  gmt 
importance  to  the  country,  give  to  tfaii 
a  parched  appearance.  It  is  in  reality 
a  crop  of  hay,  never  being  green  eicept 
where  burnt  off  before  the  xainy  seasoB. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  this  Tegetstionis 
heightened  by  the  abundance  of  tbe 
short  columnar  fish-hook  nctns,  the 
yucca,  tbe  broad  thorn-pointed  teaves 
of  the  Spanish  bayonet^  and  tlie  tail 
lance-like  stem  of  the  centmy  plant, 
bearing  its  gracefally-pendant  fiowen. 

The  scenery  of  Arizona,  dependent  in 
great  part  on  its  climate  and  vegetatkm, 
is  unique,  and  might  belong  to  aootber 
planet.  No  other  part  of  the  worid  is 
so  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  as 
is  this  region,  and  especially  this  vafler. 
Seen  through  its  wonderfully  dear  at- 
mosphere, with  a  bright  sun  and  an 
azure  sky,  or  with  every  detail  bronght 
out  by  the  intense  light  of  the  idooB) 
this  valley  has  seemed  a  paradise ;  aad 
again  under  circumstances  of  inteoM 
anxiety  it  has  been  a  very  priscnof 
hell. 

The  valley  of  Santa  Rita  had  heBBf 
it  is  said,  twice  during  the  past  tWO 
centuries,  the  scene  of  mining  indostiy'i 
and  old  openings  on  some  of  the  reini) 
as  well  as  ruined  Airnaces  and  arasiias, 
exist  as  evidence  of  the  fact.    But  the 
fierce  Apaches  had  long  since  depopu- 
lated the  country,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Jesuit  power,  all  al* 
tempt  at  regular  mining  ceased. 
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ibject  of  the  Santa  Kita  com- 
s  to  reopen  the  old  mines,  and 
he  immense  quantities  of  silver 
Lch  they  were  credited  by  Mexi- 
ition.  In  Mexico,  where  mining 
lain  occupation  of  all  classes, 
1  traditions  of  the  enormous 
of  some  region,  always  inacces- 
e  handed  £*om  generation  to 
>n,  and  form  the  idle  talk  of 
e  population.  The  nearer  an 
nine  may  be  to  the  heart  of  the 
stronghold,  the  more  massive 
nns  of  native  silver  left  staud- 
ipport  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
.  is  not  strange,  therefore,  when 
der  how  easily  our  people  are 
L  in  mining  matters,  that  we 
a  lending  a  willing  ear  to  these 
d  believing  that  **  in  Arizona 
I  of  your  horse  throw  up  silver 
dust" 

ipital  of  our  company  was  not 
^nate  to  the  results  expected  to 
rved,  and  the  work  before  us 
respondingly  difficult.  Every 
d  to  be  done  with  the  means 
1  by  the  country.  We  needed 
hproof  furnace  materials,  ma- 
md  power,  and  the  supply  of 
mished  by  nature  in  Arizona 
a  kind  to  necessitate  a  great 
trouble  and  experimenting, 
ken  in  connection  with  the  pe- 
laracter  of  our  ore.  This  and 
k  of  exploration  and  opening 
3ins  kept  me  closely  occupied 
the  winter. 

eason  was  promising  to  pass 
our  hacienda  being  troubled  by 
ians,  when  one  morning  our 
srd  of  forty  or  fifty  fine  horses 
OS  were  missing.  There  were 
ils  left  to  follow  with,  and  the 
a  day's  pursuit  was  only  the 
>f  an  old  horse  and  two  jack- 

d  times  during  the  remainder 
finter  and  spring  we  were  at- 
>y  Apaches,  and  our  mines  were 
le  of  more  fighting  than  any 
rt  of  the  territory, 
from  this,  little  of  note  occur- 
il  news  came  that  the  troops 


were  to  be  recalled,  leaving  the  country 
without  any  protection.  The  excite- 
ment was  very  great  among  the  settlers, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  fur- 
nish mutual  assistance. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  ndli- 
tary  began  an  uncalled-for  war  with  the 
Apaches.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  I 
believe,  some  Indians,  of  what  tribe 
was  not  known,  carried  off  a  cow  and 
a  child  belonging  to  a  Mexican  woman 
living  with  an  American.  Upon  the 
application  of  the  latter,  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Buchanan  dispatched  a 
force  of  seventy-five  men  to  the  nearest 
Apache  tribe.  The  only  interpreter  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  was  the  Ameri- 
can who  was  directly  interested  in  the 
result. 

Arriving  at  Apache  pass,  the  home 
of  the  tribe,  the  lieutenant  in  command 
raised  a  white  flag  over  his  tent,  under 
the  protection  of  which  six  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  including  Cachees,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Apache  nation,  came 
to  the  camp  and  were  invited  into  the 
tent. 

A  demand  was  made  for  the  child 
and  cow,  to  which  the  Indians  replied, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  stolen  by  their  tribe. 

After  a  long  parley,  during  which  the 
chiefs  protested  the  innocence  of  their 
tribe  in  the  matter,  they  were  seized. 
One  of  the  number  in  trying  to  escape 
was  knocked  down  and  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  a  bayonet.  Pour  others 
were  bound,  but  Cachees  seizing  a 
knife  from  the  guard,  cut  his  way 
through  the  canvas  and  escaped,  but 
not  without  receiving,  as  he  afterward 
told,  three  bullets  fired  by  the  outside 
guard. 

And  this  happened  under  a  United 
States  fiag  of  truce.  At  this  time  three 
of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  na- 
tion were  concentrated  at  Apache  pass, 
and  when  Cachees  arrived  among  them, 
a  war  of  extermination  was  immediate- 
ly declared  against  the  whites. 

The  next  day  they  killed  some  pris- 
oners, and  in  retaliation  the  ftye  chiefs 
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Tvere  hung.  Oar  troops,  after  being 
badly  beaten,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
the  fort 

In  the  meantime,  orders  came  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  territory  by  the 
soldiers.  The  country  was  thro¥m  into 
consternation.  The  Apaches  began  to 
ride  through  it  rough-shod,  succeeding 
in  all  their  attacks.  The  settlers,  most- 
ly farmers,  abandoned  their  crops,  and 
Tvith  their  famUies  concentratied  for 
mutual  protection  at  Tucson,  Tubac, 
and  at  one  or  two  ranches. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  news 
came  of  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  East,  we  decided  that  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  our  mines,  our 
only  course  was  to  remoye  the  portable 
property  of  the  company  to  Tubac.  We 
were  entirely  out  of  money,  owing  a 
considerable  force  of  Mexican  workmen 
and  two  or  three  Americans,  and  need- 
ed means  for  paying  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  property,  and  for  getting 
ourselves  out  of  the  country. 

As  the  Indians  had  some  time  before 
stopped  all  working  of  the  mines,  our 
stock  of  ore  was  far  too  small  to  fhmish 
the  amount  of  silver  needed  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  our  main  hope  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  collecting  debts 
due  to  the  company.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  I  started  alone,  but  well  arm- 
ed, to  visit  the  Heintzelman  mine,  one 
of  our  principal  debtors.  The  ride  of 
forty  miles  was  accomplished  in  safety, 
and  I  reached  the  house  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  Poston,  in  the  afternoon. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  money,  for  no 
one  could  afford  to  part  with  bullion, 
even  to  pay  debts,  I  took  payment  in 
ore  worth  nearly  $2,000  per  ton,  with  a 
little  fiiour  and  calico.  This  was  dis- 
patched in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
in  charge  of  two  of  the  most  fearless 
Mexicans  of  the  force  at  the  mine. 

The  next  morning  I  started  home- 
ward alone,  riding  a  horse  I  had  bought, 
and  driving  before  me  the  one  that 
brought  me  over.  I  had  so  much  trou- 
ble with  the  loose  animal,  that  night 
found  me  several  miles  from  our 
hacienda. 

Only  those  who  have  travelled  in  a 


country  of  hostile  Indians  know  what 
it  is  to  journey  by  night.  The  uncer- 
tain light  of  the  stars,  or  even  of  tbe 
moon,  leaves  open  the  widest  field  bt 
the  imagination  to  filL  Fancy  giva 
life  to  the  blackened  yucca^  and  trui- 
forms  the  toll  stem  of  the  century  phat 
into  the  lance  of  an  Apache.  The  eir 
of  the  traveller  listens  anxiously  to  the 
breathing  of  his  horse ;  and  his  cje, 
ever  on  the  alert  before  and  hdusd, 
must  watch  the  motions  of  the  hons^ 
ears,  and  scrutinize  the  sand  for  tndk% 
and  every  object  within  fifty  yards  lor 
the  lurkkig-place  of  an  Indian. 

Still,  night  is  the  least  daDgeron 
time  to  travel,  as  one  is  not  eanly  md 
so  far  as  by  day.  Bat  after  t  lev 
night  journeys  I  found  the  neotd 
tension  so  unbearable  that  I  alvajB 
chose  the  day-time,  preferring  to  nm  s 
far  greater  risk  of  death  to  beiog  made 
the  prey  of  an  over-strained  Ttu^att 
tion.  Then,  too,  in  such  a  stitt  of 
society  as  then  existed,  the  traTtBar  is 
the  dead  of  night  approaches  a  aoiitai; 
house,  perhaps  his  own,  with  nndi 
anxiety,  the  often  occurring  mMncro 
of  the  whites  and  Mexicans  by  Indiana, 
and  the  as  frequent  murders  of  the 
Americans  by  their  own  Mexicaa  woik- 
men,  rendering  it  uncertain  whether  he 
may  not  find  only  the  dead  bodies  of  bii 
friends. 

About  three  miles  from  the  hadenda, 
in  the  most  rocky  part  of  the  vsUef* 
the  horse  in  front  stopped  short,  fod 
both  animals  began  to  snort  and  sboiv 
signs  of  fear.     There  could  be  VUlO^ 
doubt  that  Indians  were  in  the  n«^ 
borhood.    Both  horses  started  off  at  * 
run-away  speed,  leaving  all  control  oT^ 
either  out  of  the  question.    Fortunafr^ 
ly,  the  free  horse,  taking  the  lead,  ma^ 
first  a  long  circuit  and  then  boundi^ 
off  toward  the  hacienda,  followed  hi 
my  own.     After  a  brcak>neck  coui^ 
over  stony  ground,  leaping  rocks  an^ 
cacti,  down  and  up  steep  hills,  ano 
tearing  through  thorny    bushes,  witt:: 
clothing  torn  and  legs  pierced  by  tb6 
Spanish  bayonet,  I  reached  the  house. 

The  wagon  with  the  ore,  altliougb 
due  that  morning,  had  not  arrived,  and 
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the  more  remarkable  as  I  had 
it  on  the  road.  When  noon 
nest  day,  and  the  ore  still  had 
yed,  we  condaded  that  the 
I,  who  knew  well  its  yalue,  had 
,  packed  it  on  the  mules,  and 
to  Sonora. 

:  on  this  supposition  Mr.  Qros- 
le  superintendent,  and  myself 
our  horses,  and,  armed  and 
ed  for  a  ten  days'  absence, 
I  pursuit. 

de  about  two  miles,  and  de- 
x>  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  mak« 
•rt  cut  to  avoid  the  bend  of  the 
»ad,  which  for  lighter  grade 
be  dry  bed  of  the  stream  a  few 
yards  higher  up. 
re  just  crossing  the  arroya  to 
B  opposite  hill,  when  looking 
w  the  missing  wagon  just  com- 
^t  and  beginning  the  descent, 
le  Mexicans  rode  a  wheel  mule, 
I  other  was  walking  ahead  of 
n.  We  had  evidently  judged 
vnongly,  and  when  Grosvenor 
that  we  should  go  on  and 
*X  with  them,  I  objected,  on 
id  that  the  Mexicans,  seeing  us 
for  a  long  journey,  would 
once  that  wo  had  suspected 
Te  therefore  decided  to  turn 
taking  another  way  homeward 
diately  lost  sight  of  the  wa- 
er  riding  a  few  hundred  yards 
wmted  at  a  spring,  where  we 
ag  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
rode  home. 

afternoon  passed  away  with- 
mval  of  the  wagon,  we  sup- 
lad  broken  *down,  and  at  twi- 
osvenor  proposed  that  we 
'alk  out  and  see  what  caused 
.  I  took  down  my  hat  to  go, 
5  engaged  in  important  work, 
i  not  to  leave  it,  when  my 
d  he  would  go  only  to  a  point 
and  come  back  if  he  saw  noth- 
was  soon  dark,  and  the  two 
lericans  and  myself  sat  down  to 
the  time  we  left  the  table, 
r  had  been  out  about  half  an 
d  we  concluded  to  go  after 


Accompanied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
book-keeper,  and  leaving  the  other 
American  to  take  care  of  the  house,  I 
walked  along  the  Tubac  road.  We 
were  both  well  armed;  and  the  ftiU 
moon,  just  rising  above  the  horizon  be- 
liind  us,  lighted  brilliantly  the  whole 
country.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  were  just  beginning  to 
ascend  a  long,  barren  hill,  when,  hear- 
ing the  mewing  of  our  house-cat,  I 
stopped,  and,  as  she  came  running  to- 
ward us,  stooped  and  took  her  in  my 
arms. 

As  I  did  80,  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  her  snuffing  the  air  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  some  object  ahead  of  us. 
Looking  in  the  direction  thus  indicated, 
we  saw  near  the  roadside  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  crouching  figure  of  a  man, 
his  form  for  a  moment  clearly  defined 
against  the  starlit  sky,  and  then  disap- 
pearing behind  a  cactus.  I  dropp^ 
the  cat,  which  bounded  on  ahead  of  ns, 
and  we  cocked  our  pistols  and  walked 
briskly  up  the  hill.  But  when  we  reach- 
ed the  cactus  the  man  was  gone,  though 
a  dark  ravine  running  parallel  with  our 
road  showed  the  direction  he  had  prob- 
ably taken.  Of  Grosvenor  we  yet  saw 
notiiing.  Continuing  our  way  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  full  of  anxiety,  we  be- 
gan the  long  descent  toward  the  arroya, 
from  which  we  had  seen  the  wagon  at 
noon.  Turning  a  point  of  rocks  about 
half-way  down,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
wagon  drawn  off  from  the  road  on  the 
further  side  of  the  arroya.  The  deep 
silence  that  always  reigns  in  those 
mountains  was  unbroken,  and  neither 
mules  nor  men  were  visible.  Observing 
something  very  .white  near  the  wagon, 
we  at  first  took  it  for  the  reflected  light 
of  a  camp-fire,  and  concluded  that  the 
Mexicans  were  encamped  behind  some 
rocks,  and  that  with  them  we  should 
find  our  fHend.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  what  we  saw  was  a  heap  of 
fiour  refiecting  the  moonlight.  Anx- 
iously watching  this  and  the  wagon,  we 
had  approached  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  latter  when  we  both  started  back 
— ^we  had  nearly  trodden  on  a  man  ly- 
ing in  the  road.    My  first  thought  was 
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that  it  was  a  strange  place  to  sleep  in, 
but  he  was  naked  and  lying  on  his  face, 
with  his  head  down-hill  The  first  idea 
had  barely  time  to  flash  through  my 
mind,  when  another  followed — it  was 
not  sleep,  but  death. 

As  we  stooped  down  and  looked 
closer,  the  truth  we  had  both  instinc- 
tively felt  was  evident— the  murdered 
man  was  Grosvenor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  intensity  of  emotion  crowded  into 
the  minute  that  followed  this  discovery. 
For  the  first  time  I  stood  an  actor  in  a 
scene  of  death ;  the  victim  a  dear 
friend ;  the  murderers  and  the  deed  it- 
self buried  in  mystery. 

The  head  of  the  murdered  man  lay 
in  a  pool  of  blood ;  two  lance-wounds 
through  the  throat  had  nearly  severed 
it  from  the  body,  which  was  pierced  by 
a  dozen  other  thrusts.  A  bullet-hole  in 
the  left  breast  had  probably  caused 
death  before  he  was  mutilated  with 
lances.  He  had  not  moved  since  he  fell 
by  the  shot  that  took  his  life ;  and  as 
the  feet  were  stretched  out  in  stripping 
the  corpse,  so  they  remained  stretched 
out  when  we  found  him.  The  body 
was  still  warm,  indeed  he  could  not 
have  yet  reached  the  spot  when  we  left 
the  house. 

I  have  seen  death  since,  and  repeated- 
ly under  circumstances  almost  equally 
awful,  but  never  with  so  intense  a 
shock.  For  a  minute,  that  seemed  an 
age,  we  were  so  unnerved  that  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  have  resisted  an  at- 
tack, but  fortunately  our  own  situation 
soon  brought  us  to  our  senses.  We 
were  on  foot,  two  miles  from  the  house, 
and  the  murderers,  whoever  they  might 
be,  could  not  be  far  off,  if  indeed  the 
spy  we  had  seen  had  not  already  started 
them  after  us.  Looking  toward  the 
wagon,  I  thought  I  could  discover  other 
bodies,  but  we  knew  that  every  instant 
of  time  was  of  great  importance,  and 
without  venturing  to  examine  closer  we 
started  homeward. 

There  was  only  one  white  man  at  the 
hacienda,  and  a  large  number  of  peons, 
and  we  did  not  yet  know  whether  the 
murderers  were  Indians,  or  Mexicans, 


who  would  probably  be  in  oolliiBan 
with  our  own  workmen. 

If  they  were  Indians,  we  might  «• 
cape  by  reaching  the  house  before  tluj 
could  overtake  us ;  but  if  they  were  oir 
Mexicans,  we  could  hardly  avoid  the  ' 
fate  the  employ^  at  the  house  most  al- 
ready have  met  with. 

Taking,  each  of  us,  -one  side  of  the 
road,  and  looking  out,  one  to  the  left, 
the  other  to  the  right,  our  revolTea 
ready,  and  the  cat  running  before  tt, 
we  walked  quickly  homeward,  uneer- 
tain  whether  we  were  going  away  (am 
or  into  danger.     In  this  manner  ire 
went  on  till  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
houses,  when  we  reached  a  place  when 
the  road  lay  for  several  hundred  yudi 
through  a  dense  tliicket — ^the  veiy  qrat 
for  an  ambush.    We  had  now  to  dedde 
whether  to  take  this,  the  shorter  waj, 
or  another,  which  by  detaining  os  a  liew 
minutes  longer  would  lead  us  over  an 
open  plain,  where  we    could  in  the 
bright  moonlight  see  every  olject  with- 
in a  long  dbtance.    The  idea  of  being 
able  to  defend  ourselves  tempted  as 
strongly  toward  the  open  plain,  but  the 
consciousness  of  the    value  of  erei; 
minute  caused  us  to  decide  qnick^,incl 
taking  the  shorter  way  we  were  soon  in 
the  dark,  close  thicket.    As  we  came 
out  into  the  open  valley,  the  sensation 
of  relief  was  like  that  felt  on  escaping 
imtouched  from  a  shot  you  have  seen 
deliberately  fired  at  you.     Just  befoie 
reaching  the  house,  we  beard  Indim 
signals  given  and  answered  eadi  tine 
nearer  than  before ;  but  we  gained  the 
door  safely,  and  found  all  as  we  had 
left  it ;  the  American,  unaware  of  dan- 
ger, was  making  bread,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans were  asleep  in  their  quarters.    Wa 
kept  guard  all  night,  but  were  not  at- 
tacked. 

Before  daylight  wo  dispatched  a 
Mexican  courier  across  the  mountaioi 
to  the  fort,  and  another  to  Tubac,  and 
then  went  after  Qrosvenor's  body.  We 
foundlt  as  we  had  left  it,  while  neii 
the  wagon  lay  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Mexican  teamsters. 

We  were  now  able  to  read  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  this  murderous  a&ir. 
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agon  must  have  been  attacked 
less  than  &ve  minutes  after  we 
en  it  at  noon,  indeed  while  we 
sting  and  smoking  at  the  spring 
r  hundred  yards  from  the  spot. 
r  of  Indians,  fifteen  in  number, 
ound  by  the  tracks,  had  sprung 
he  Mexicans,  who  seem,  unac- 
>ly,  not  to  have  used  .their  fire- 
dthough  the  sand  showed  the 
of  a  desperate  hand  to  hand 
e.  Haying  killed  the  men,  the 
fl  cut  the  mules  loose,  emptied 
IT,  threw  out  the  ore,  which  was 
to  them,  and  droye  the  animals 
)ot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
;hey  feasted  on  one  of  them  and 
tie  day  and  night.  A  party  was 
hind  to  way-lay  such  of  us  as 
come  out  to  meet  the  team. 
Grosyenor  reached  the  spot  he 
>t  by  an  Indian,  who,  crouching 
a 'cactus  about  ten  feet  distant, 
t  the  impression  of  his  gunstock 
land.  Knowing  well  that  their 
wotdd  be  sought  by  others,  they 
t  the  spy  we  had  seen ;  and  had 
)  cat  directed  our  attention  to 
the  moment  when  he  was  moy- 
ilthily  away,  thereby  causing  us 
k  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  the 
,  and  faster  back,  we  could  hard- 
escaped  the  fate  of  our  friend. 
Dg  the  day.  Lieutenant  Eyans 
with  a  force  of  nineteen  sol- 
laying  with  difficulty  obtained 
laent  of  his  commandant,  and 
ter.  Colonel  Poston  reached  the 
with  a  party  of  Americans, 
had  been  dug,  and,  after  read- 
burial  service  and  throwing  in 
Ji,  we  fired  a  yolley  and  turned 
10  one  knowing  how  soon  his 
tght  come. 

r  foresaw  a  long  and  dangerous 
•efore  us  in  extracting  the  silver 
IT  ore.  We  could,  indeed,  have 
ned  the  mines,  and  have  escaped 
le  God-forsaken  land  by  accom- 
^  the  military,  which  was  to 
n  two  weeks.  But  both  Mr. 
Du  and  myself  considered  that 
"e  in  duty  bound  to  place  the 
e  property  of  the  company  in 


safety  at  Tubac,  and  to  pay  in  bullion 
the  money  owing  to  men,  who  without 
it  could  not  escape.  To  accomplish  this 
would  require  six  weeks*  work  at  the 
furnace,  crippled  as  were  all  operations 
by  the  loss  of  our  horses  and  mules. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  increase  our  force  of  Americans, 
not  only  for  protection  against  the 
Apaches,  but  more  especially  against 
the  possible  treachery  of  our  Mexican 
workmen^  for  at  almost  every  mine  in 
the  country  a  part  or  all  of  the  whites 
had  been  murdered  by  their  peons. 
One  of  the  party  which  had  come  that 
day  fi'om  Tubac  was  engaged  on  the 
spot.  Partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
small  force  of  soldiers  who  should  re- 
main till  the  abandonment  began,  and 
partly  to  persuade  an  American  who 
lived  on  the  road  to  the  fort  to  join  us, 
I  resolved  to  accompany  Lieutenant 
Evans,  who  was  obliged  to  return  the 
next  dayk 

Taking  with  me  a  young  Apache, 
who  had  been  captured  while  a  child, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  tribe,  I 
rode  away  with  Lieutenant  Evans,  in- 
tending to  return  the  next  day.  The 
wagon  road  lay  for  ten  miles  along  a 
tributary  of  the  Sonorita  valley,  then 
ascended  the  Sonorita  for  twelve  miles 
to  the  fort,  while  a  bridle-path  across 
the  hills  shortened  the  distance  some 
two  or  three  miles  by  leaving  the  road 
before  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys. 
To  reach  the  house  of  the  American 
whom  I  wished  to  see,  we  would  have 
to  follow  the  wagon-road  all  the  way ; 
and  as  more  than  a  mile  of  it  before  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  lay  through  a 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  or  an 
Apache  war-trail  that  was  constantly 
firequented  by  the  Indians,  Lieutenant 
Eyans  would  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  risking  the  lives  of  his  men  in 
a  place  where  they  would  be  at  such 
disadvantage.  While  I  felt  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  take  infantry  mounted  on  mules 
through  the  defile,  it  was  of  the  first 
necessity  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Elliot 
Titus,  the  American  living  near  the 
junction  of  the  valleys.    At  the  point 
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where  the  hill-trail  left  the  road,  bid- 
ding good-by  toEientenant  Erans,  who, 
cotdd  he  haye  left  hifl  men,  would  haye 
accompanied  me  himself,  I  was  soon 
alone  with  Juan,  my  Apache  boy.  As 
we  neared  the  gorge  I  observed  that 
Juan,  who  was  galloping  ahead,  stop- 
ped suddenly  and  hesitated.  As  I  came 
up  he  pointed  to  the  sand,  which  was 
coyered  with  fresh  foot- tracks. 

It  was  evident  that  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians  had  been  here  within 
half  an  hour,  and  had  dispersed  sud- 
denly toward  the  hills  in  different 
directions.  Our  safest  course  seemed 
to  be  to  press  forward  and  reach  Titus's 
house,  now  about  two  miles  off.  We 
were  on  good  horses,  and  these  animals, 
not  less  alarmed  than  ourselves,  soon 
brought  us  through  the  defile  to  the 
Sonorita  creek.  To  slip  our  horses' 
bridles  without  dismounting,  and  re- 
fresh the  animals  with  one  long  swal- 
low, was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  we 
were  again  tearing  along  at  a  run-away 
speed.  We  had  barely  left  the  creek 
when  we  passed  the  full-length  impres- 
sion of  a  man^s  form  in  the  sand  with  a 
pool  of  blood  and  at  the  same  instant 
an  unearthly  yell  from  the  hills  behind 
us  showed  that  the  Apaches,  although 
not  visible,  were  after  us,  and  felt  sure 
of  bringing  us  down.  Our  horses, 
however,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  an 
Indian  almost  flew  over  the  ground  and 
soon  brought  us  in  sight  of  Titus's 
hacienda.  This  lay  about  two  hundred 
yards  off  from  the  road  in  a  broad  val- 
ley shaded  by  magnificent  live  oaks. 

As  we  rode  rapidly  toward  the  houses 
I  was  struck  with  the  quietness  of  a 
place  generally  full  of  life,  and  said  so 
to  Juan. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  replied ;  « I  saw 
three  men  just  now  near  the  house." 

But  as  we  passed  the  first  building,  a 
smith's  shop,  both  horses  shied,  and  as 
we  came  to  the  principal  house,  a  scene 
of  destruction  met  our  eyes. 

The  doors  had  been  forced  in,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  house  lay  on 
the  ground  outside  in  heaps  of  broken 
rubbish.  Not  far  from  the  door  stood 
a  pile  made  of  wool,  com,  beans,  and 


flour,  and  capping  the  whole  a 
watch  hung  from  a  stick  driven  into 
the  heap.  Stooping  from  the  saddle! 
took  the  watch  and  found  it  still  going. 

As  I  started  to  dismount,  to  look  kt 
the  bodies  of  the  Americans,  Juan  beg^ 
ged  of  me  not  to  stop. 

"  They  are  all  killed,"  he  said,  "and 
we  shall  have  hardly  time  to  reach  the 
road  before  the  Indians  come  up.  Prom- 
ise me,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  wiD 
fight  when  the  devils  close  with  os;  if 
not  I  will  save  myself  now." 

Assuring  the  boy,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  brave,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  beii^ 
scalped  and  burned  without  a  strog^l 
put  spurs  to  my  restless  horse,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  main  road,  bat  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  large  party  of 
Apaches,  fortunately  for  us,  on  foot, 
were  just  coming  down  the  hill  and 
entered  the  trail  close  behind  ns.  A 
volley  of  arrows  flew  by  our  headi,  but 
our  horses  carried  us  in  a  few  seconds 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  missiles,  and 
the  enemy  turned  back.     Slackening 
our  speed,  we  were  nearing  a  point 
where  the  road  crossed  a  low  spur  of 
the  valley-terrace  when  suddenly  sevwl 
heads  were  visible  for  an  insfaint  orer 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  as  quickly  ^ 
appeared.    Guessing  instantly  that  we 
were  cut  off  by  another  band  of  In- 
dians, and  knowing  that  our  only  conne 
was  to  run  the  gauntlet,  wo  rode  slowly 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  rest  our 
animals,  and  then  spurred  the  terrified 
horses  onward,  determined,  if  pos^ble, 
to  break  the  ambush.    We  were  on  the 
point  of  firing  into  a  party  of  men  who 
came  in  full  view  directly  as  we  gallop- 
ed over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  a 
second  glance  assured  us  that  instead 
of  Apaches  they  were  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  burying  an  American   who 
had  been  killed  that  morning.    It  was 
the   impression    of    this   man's   body 
which  we  had  seen  near  the  creek.    He 
had  been  to  the  fort  to  give  notice  of 
the  massacre  of  a  fiimily  living  ftirther 
down  the  river,  and  on  his  return  had 
met  the  same  fate,  about  an  hour  before 
we  passed  the  spot.    An  arrow,  shot 
from  above,  had  entered  his  left  shoul- 
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3netrated  to  the  ribs  of  the 
and  in  pulling  this  shaft  out 
bature  of  these  weapons  was 
.  The  flint-head,  fastened  to 
with  a  thong  of  deer-sinew, 
mly  attached  so  long  as  this 
.  dry ;  but  immediately  it  is 
by  the  blood,  the  head  be- 
e,  and  remains  in  the  body 
arrow  is  withdrawn.  The 
lare  several  ways  of  produo- 
e  wounds ;  among  others,  by 
ets  chipped  from  the  half 
nats  of  old  furnace  heaps, 
copper  and  lead  combined 
or  and  arsenic.  But  perhaps 
it  short  range  is  produced  by 
de  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe 
;h  are  almost  always  fatal, 
is   impossible    to   clean  the 

dng  the  fort  and  seeing  the 
nt,  I  was  told  by  that  officer 
lid  not  take  the  responsibility 
ing  his  force,  and  that  the 
uld  do  would  be  to  give  me 
)ack  to  the  Santa  Rita.  As 
from  Port  Breckenridge  were 
A  a  few  days,  I  was  led  to 
;  after  their  arrival  I  might 
lall  number  of  soldiers.  But 
tr  several  days  had  passed 
inging  these  troops,  the  com- 
)ld  me  that  not  only  would  it 
ble  to  give  us  any  protection 
;a  Rita,  but  that  he  could  no 
5  me  an  escort  thither,  I  re- 
etum  immediately  with  only 
m.  In  the  meantime  a  rumor 
e  fort  that  a  large  body  of 
id  passed  through  the  Santa 
,  had  probably  massacred  our 
i  were  prei)aring  to  attack 
was  certainly  never  under  a 
mptation  than  I  felt  then  to 
warmly-pressed  invitation  of 
,  to  leave  the  country  with 
ry,  and  give  up  all  idea  of 
to  what  they  represented  as 
ith.  But  I  felt  constrained 
and  Juan  and  myself  mount- 
rses.  I  had  hardly  bid  the 
)d-by  when  an  old  frontieiB- 
lobert  Ward,  joined  us,  and 


declared  his  intention  of  trying  to  reach 
his  wife,  who  was  in  Tubac.  As  we  left 
the  fort  a  fine  pointer  belonging  to  the 
commandant  followed  us,  and  as  he  had 
become  attached  to  me  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty and  few  scruples  in  enticing  him 
away  to  swell  our  party.  We  took  the 
hill  trail,  it  being  both  shorter  and 
safer,  and  had  reached  a  point  within 
three  miles  of  the  Santa  Rita  without 
meeting  any  very  fresh  signs  of  Indians, 
when  the  dog,  which  kept  always  on 
the  trail,  ahead  of  us,  after  disappearing 
in  the  brush  by  an  arroya,  came  back 
growling  and  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs.  We  were  then  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  thicket,  and  spur- 
ring our  horses  we  left  the  trail  and 
quickly  crossed  the  arroya  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  above  the  ambush,  for 
such  the  fresh  Indian  tracks  in  the  dry 
creek  had  shown  it  to  be. 

We  reached  our  mines  safely,  and 
found  that  although  almost  constantly 
suirounded  by  Apaches,  who  had  cut 
off  all  commaxdcation  with  Tubac,  there 
had  been  no  direct  attack.  Our  entire 
Mexican  force  was  well  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  a  fact  which,  while 
it  kept  off  the  Indians,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  our  guard  over  our  peons 
should  never  cease  for  an  instant.  Nor 
did  we  once  during  the  long  weeks  that 
followed  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
be  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Under 
penalty  of  death  no  Mexican  was  allow- 
ed to  pass  certain  limits,  and  in  turn 
our  party  of  four  kept  an  unceasing 
guard,  while  our  revolvers  day  and 
night  were  never  out  of  our  hands. 

We  had  now  to  cut  wood  for  charcoal 
and  haul  it  in,  stick  by  stick,  not  hav- 
ing enough  animals  to  draw  the  six- 
horse  wagons.  This  and  burning  the 
charcoal  kept  us  nearly  three  weeks 
before  we  could  begin  to  smelt.  Our 
furnaces  stood  in  the  open  air,  about 
one  hundred  yards  f^om  the  main  house, 
and  on  a  tongue  of  high-land  at  the 
junction  of  two  ravines.  The  brilliant 
light  illuminating  every  object  near  the 
furnace  exposed  the  workmen  every 
night,  and  all  night,  to  the  aim  of  the 
Apache.     In  order   to  obtain  timely 
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notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians, 
we  picketed  our  watch-dogs  at  points 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  works ; 
and  these .  fidthful  guards,  which  the 
enemy  never  succeeded  in  killing,  more 
than  once  saved  us  from  a  general  mas- 
sacre. The  whole  Mexican  force  slept 
on  their  arms  around  the  Aimace, 
taking  turns  at  working,  sleeping,  and 
patrolling,  receiving  rations  of  di- 
luted alcohol,  sufficient  to  increase 
their  courage  without  making  them 
drunk. 

More  than  one  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Apaches  to  attack  us,  but  being 
always  discovered  in  time,  and  failing 
to  surprise  us,  they  contented  them- 
selvs  with  firing  into  the  force  at  the 
fhmace  from  a  distance.  In  the  condi- 
tion to  which  we  all,  and  especially  my- 
self, had  been  brought  by  weeks  of 
sleepless  anxiety,  nothing  could  sound 
more  awful  than  the  sudden  discharge 
of  a  volley  of  rifles,  accompanied  by  un- 
earthly yells,  that  at  times  broke  in 
upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  Before 
daylight  one  morning  our  chief  smelter 
was  shot  while  tending  the  ftimace ;  it 
then  became  necessary  for  me  to  perform 
this  duty  myself,  uninterruptedly,  till  I 
could  teach  the  art  to  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  a  Mexican. 

I  foresaw  that  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  Mexicans  was  to  be  anticipated 
when  the  silver  should  be  refined,  and 
made  arrangements  to  concentrate  this 
work  into  the  last  two  or  three  days, 


and  leave  the  mine  immediately  after  it 
was  finished. 

Dispatching  a  messenger,  who  m- 
ceeded  in  reaching  Tabac,  I  engaged  i 
number  of  wagons  and  men,  and  qb 
their  arrival  everything  that  could  be 
spared  was  loaded  and  sent  oft  The 
train  was  attacked  md  the  mules  stolai, 
but  the  owner  and  men  escaped,  idri 
bringing  fresh  animals,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  property  into  Tubaa 

At  last  the  result  of  six  weeks'  nndt- 
ing  lay  before  us  in  a  pile  of  kad 
planchas  containing  the  silver,  and  theie 
only  remained  the  separating  of  these 
metals  to  be  gone  through  with.  Dot- 
ing this  process,  which  I  was  obliged  ta 
conduct  myself,  and  which  lasted  soon 
fifry  or  sixty  hours,  I  scarcely  doeed  mj 
eyes;  and  the  three  other  Americiiw^ 
revolver  in  hand,  kept  an  unoesflsg 
guard  over  the  Mexicans,  whose  ommer 
showed  plainly  their  thoughts.  Before 
the  silver  was  cool,  we  loaded  it  We 
had  the  remaining  property  of  the  oooi- 
pany,  even  to  the  wooden  madiiiie  for 
working  the  blast,  in  the  returned  ¥Bg- 
ons,  and  were  on  the  way  to  Tobec, 
which  we  reached  the  same  day,  the 
15th  of  June.  Here,  while  the  last 
wagon  was  being  unloaded,  a  rifle  vis 
accidentally  discharged,  and  the  hall 
passing  through  my  hair  above  the  ear 
deafened  me  for  the  whole  afternoon. 

Thus  ended  my  experience  of  eight 
months  of  mining  operations  in  an 
Apache  stronghold. 


■•♦* 


FALLEN  ANGELS. 

They  were  to  be  the  fairest  ever  known 

In  the  sphere  of  unstained  Art,  and  to  hold  the  high,  far  places 
Among  the  shapes  of  Beauty  born  of  stone. 

With  divinest  lift  of  wings  and  divinest  calm  of  faces. 

The  sculptor  started  backward  with  a  cry, 

And  he  passed  across  his  eyes  his  piteous,  worn  hands  slowly : 
Was  this  his  great  white  vision  of  the  sky, 

Standing  palpable  in  marble,  yet  all  radiant  and  holy  ? 

He  saw  his  days,  his  nights,  his  passions  there. 

And  his  strength,  a  giant  image  that  seemed  wrestling  with  its  stillnes^:^ 
Imprisoned  in  one  wide  hush  of  despair 

At  the  feet  of  fallen  angels  staring  back  with  empty  chillness  I 
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LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


OMAN  Question,  so  loug  coDfined 
lonary  journals  and  political  arenas, 
I  last  the  Toices  of  its  advocates 
aDything  but  **  soft  and  low/* — ^has 
iaen  to  the  dignity  of  Literature, 
on  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose 
ne,  "  The  Subjection  of  Women," 
been  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
t  ground  Mr.  Mill  would  toJce  there- 
lare  been  predicted  with  certainty 
ftders,  both  from  the  general  tenor 
losophy,  and  from  the  reverence  he 
manifested  for  the  memory  of  his 
rife,  who,  so  far  back  as  1851,  pub- 
aper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  (or 
WettminsUr  /  )  in  which  she  main- 
t  one  half  of  the  human  race  are 
dng  through  life  in  forced  subordi- 
tie  other  half.'*  This  is  substantially 
f  Mr.  Mill  hunself,  and  he  gives  us 
}  for  entertaining  it,  some  of  con- 
reight,  and  others  of  no  weight  at 
e  can  perceive.  To  convince  such 
ere  as  are  not  predisposed  to  accept 
of  the  entire  subjection  of  woman 
>uld  require  the  presentation  for 
ction  and  instruction  of  more  his- 
ie  probably  has  at  his  command ; 
were  the  requisite  amount  so  pre- 
less  ingenious  and  more  practical 
I  than  he  would  bo  likely  to  make. 
ty  to  find  just  what  one  looks  for 
and  nothing  else,  and  so  hard  to 
rhat  is  really  there,  and  nothing 
en  Nero  can  be  whitewashed  into  a 
beneficent  prince,  and  Henry  the 
o — we  forget  exactly  what  Mr. 
ikes  him  out  to  have  been,  it  can- 
cult  to  blacken  man-kind  as  regards 
id.  That  men  have  withheld  from 
jiy  of  their  rights  is  certain ;  and  it 
certain  that  men  have  also  with- 
nany,  and  as  undeniable,  rights 
other.  And,  as  they  are  now  gain- 
aining,  their  freedom,  so  woman  is 
ling,  or  regaining,  hers. 
J  what  Woman's  Rights  are,  out- 
family,  where  she  rules  more  su- 
tan  man,  is  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
uestion,  and  one  upon  which  Mr. 
the  light  of  his  clear  mind  and  the 


warmth  of  his  generous  heart.  He  does  not 
convince  us  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man, 
(morels  the  pity  for  us,  perhaps,)  but  he  does 
convince  us, — what,  indeed,  we  never  doubted 
— ^that  many  avenues  of  employment,  many 
ways  of  usefulness,  have  been  unwisely  and 
too  long  closed  against  her,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  open  them  at  once,  and  bid  her  God- 
speed therein.  Here,  wo  think,  he  is  most 
at  home,  and  here  he  must  carry  with  him 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  and 
they  are  those  who  will  carry  othera. 

And  here  he  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  whose  "  Woman's  Suffrage ;  the  Re- 
form agamst  Nature,'*  (Scribner  &  Co.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  answer  in  advance  to  Mr. 
Mill's  "Subjection  of  Women."  Mr.  Bush- 
nell combats  the  notion  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  or,  rather,  he  maintains  that  the  differ- 
ences between  them  do  not  constitute  ine- 
qualities, as  they  neither  prove  the  one  sape- 
rior,  nor  the  other  inferior.  And  this,  we 
take  it,  is  the  ground  upon  which  most  think- 
ing men  stand,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
woman  will  eventually  win  whatever  is  worth 
wuming  in  her  impending  struggle, — should 
there  be  one  with  man. 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  opposed,as  his  title  suggests, 
to  the  right  of  woman  to  the  suffrage,  holding, 
in  fact,  that  man  himself  has  no  natural  right 
to  it,  in  that  it  is  conferred  upon  him,  and 
not  bom  with  him.  This  crotchet,  as  many 
may  call  it,  will  not  be  acceptable  to  his 
readers,  but  it  is  not  without  a  share  of  truth. 
He  considers  us  egregiously  conceited  about 
it,  and  says :  "  After  all,  our  free  suffhige 
state,  when  taken  close  at  hand,  as  when  we 
go  to  the  ballot,  makes  a  rather  coarse,  half 
nasty  element ;  where  men  are  pitched  into 
count,  without  any  consideration  of  merit  or 
weight,  and  where  they  vote  promotions,  with 
only  the  feeblest  merest  chance  reference  to 
the  merit  of  the  promotions  voted.  The  ma- 
chinery is  dreadfully  loose,  and  the  look  of 
order  and  right  is  only  what  a  pell-mell  opera- 
tion yields.  We  are  coaxed  and  flattered, 
for  the  time,  by  the  feeling  that  we  are  doing 
something  great,  and  getting  a  more  advanced 
consequence  in  it ;  but,  for  one,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  so  great  benefits,  either 
personal  or  public,  are  coming  out  of  the 
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suffrage  as  we  are  wont  to  assume."  "  There  is 
much  less  for  us  all  here,"  he  continues, "  than 
our  coarse  patriotic  fervors  assume,  and  a  great 
deal  less  for  women  than  for  men.  If  the 
scheme  of  suffrage  must  go  down,  it  will  be  a 
very  great  advantage  that  our  women  are  not 
in  it.  It  will  go  down,  if  at  all,  simply  by  the 
rotting  process  of  its  own  corruptions,  and  our 
ambitious  women  will  find  little  comfort  in 
being  the  bad  other  half  that  goes  down  with 
it."  >  Mr.  Bushnell  draws  a  vivid  sketch  of 
women  mingling  in  the  uproar  of  primary 
meetings,  going  to  tho  polls,  etc.,  etc.,  but, 
as  they  have  not  done  this  yet,  let  us  hope 
that  he  is  unnecessarily  alarmed. 

Whether  women  are  fitted  to  fill  thrones  is 
one  of  the  questions  discussed  both  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  arrive  at  very  difiisrcnt 
conclusions.  Mr.  Mill  declares  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  small  number  of  reigning 
queens  have  shown  more  talent  for  rule  than 
men,  though  many  have  occupied  the  throne 
in  difficult  periods.  **  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  they  have,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, been  distinguished  by  merits  the  most 
opposite  to  the  imaginary  and  conventional 
character  of  women.  They  have  been  as 
much  remarked  for  the  firmness  and  vigor  of 
their  rule,  as  for  its  intelligence.  When,  to 
queens  and  empresses,  we  add  regents,  and 
vice-regents  of  provinces,  the  list  of  women 
who  have  been  eminent  rulers  of  mankind 
swells  to  a  great  length."  This  "admit- 
ted truth"  as  Mr.  Mill  considers  it,  is  not 
admitted  at  all  by  Mr.  Bushnell,  who  does  not 
see  the  badness  of  the  joke  in  the  saying 
that  queens  are  better  than  kings,  because 
under  kings  women  govern,  but  under  queens, 
men.  He  selects  Elizabeth  of  England  as 
not  a  bad  example  of  a  successful  female 
ruler,  and  certainly  none  has  been  more  fre- 
quently held  up  for  admiration  on  account  of 
the  splendor  of  her  administration ;  and  he 
finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  imagine  that  a 
woman  of  so  many  weaknesses,  and  tossed  by 
by  so  many  uncomfortable  tempers,  can  have 
added  much  to  the  success  of  her  reign  that 
was  fairly  from  herself.  "  She  was  surround- 
ed, as  it  were,  and  caged  by  a  body  of  no- 
bles, and  grave  counsellors,  and  great  men 
pillared  in  wise  moderation  and  heroic  self- 
respect,  and  she  knocked  herself  about  among 
them,  first  against  one,  and  then  against  an- 
other, persecuting  some,  annoying  all,  and 
calling  it  government ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
all  were  governing  her,  with  as  much  patience 
as  they  could,  or  as  much  impatienoe  as  they 


must ;  and  keeping  her,  by  their  cLanginfiii 
tractions  and  repulsions,  within  the  e&dniiUi 
conditions.  There  never  was  a  finer  illiute 
tlon  of  the  fact  that  women  as  sodi  are  tH 
called  to  use  authority,  for  with  all  the  fim 
she  employed,  the  tyrannical  edicts  die  f» 
nouncod,  and  the  imperious  and  haogfatriBi 
she  assumed,  she  was  held  up  largely  by  fk 
courteously  moderated  pity  of  hergreiimB, 
and  as  to  genuine  personal  authority,  the oem 
had  a  trace  of  it  in  the  feeing  of  anybodj." 
"  Her  court  endured  her  as  an  odfoos,  ro^ 
detestable  woman,  and  sought  to  nub  the 
best  of  her,  as  far  as  they  coold.  Aad  wim 
she  died,  it  was  not  a  day  too  soon.  Bue  hid 
filled  the  masculine  gap,  and  been  as  modi  of 
a  man  in  the  line,  as  perhaps  she  oooU;  but 
they  wanted  now  a  man— whether  to  be  wow 
or  better,  they  must  learn  for  themsdrtt.** 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  tbeir  opn- 
ions  as  regards  historical  &cU,  in  wtich  ei^ 
appears  to  find  what  he  wants ;  and  h  riet 
of  the  entire  opposition  of  thdr  riem  is  to 
the  rights  and  capabilities  of  woman,  we  tie 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  Kr. 
Bushnell  and  Mr.  Mill.  Our  readeit,  boirenr, 
may  be  more  fortunate,  so  we  oommitto  dior 
judgments  the  case  of  these  learned  do» 
tors,  each  being  in  his  own  ctpsiaD,  te 
^  soundest  casuist "  alive. 


There  must  be  a  charm  in  the  writii^of 


verse,  without  reference  to  its  subfitance  or 
quality,  or  so  many  people  would  not  be  tt 
it  from  one  year's  end  to  another.    We  ctn 
imagine,  perhaps,  the  rapture  which  poBsess* 
es  the  poet  when  a  noble  thought  is  bom  In 
his  brain,  or  a  profound  and  pasaonatefe^ng 
in  his  heart,  but  we  cannot  imagine  the  nen* 
tal  condition  into  which  the  poetaster  vtff9 
himself,  or  suffers  himself  to  driffc,  while  in 
the  act  of  composition,  and  in  which  he  eri* 
dently  remains  long  afterward,  frequently  t* 
to  the  end  of  his  days.     It  is  natural  tiHl 
many  men  should  be  ignorant  of  many  thingii 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  bat 
that  any  man  should  mistake  his  ignonsoi 
for  knowledge,  is  unnatural,  or  only  natonl 
among  the  class  of  unfortunates  whom  ve 
need  not  name  further.    And  one  is  gencraHj 
at  a  loss  to  decide  wliich  most  characteiiffi 
these  jingling  gentry — their  nelfdcceit^  Of 
their  self-conceit,  both  are  so  absnrd.    We 
have  upon  our  table  as  many  volnmes  of  verse 
as  there  are  Muses,  but  the  Muses  have  la- 
spired  none  of  them,  although  they  may  now 
and  then  have  cast  a  not  unkindly  glance  to* 
ward  two  or  three  of  the  would-be  poets. 
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'o  take  up  Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  whose 
in  Verse  "  are  published  bj  Ran- 
k).  There  are  six  of  them,  four  be- 
ik  verse,  and  very  blank  verse  too. 
,''  the  opening  story,  is  written  in 
sures,  all  being  fluently  and  grace- 
led.  Its  first  defect  is  that  it  per- 
eminda  us  of  Tennyson*8  *'  Maud,'* 
lat  its  similes,  metaphors,  etc.,  are 
What  can  be  worse  than  this  ? 

sohaiiaUan  dimple 
wloe-oup  in  her  cheek.** 

!)e  this : 

lie  shone  throogh  her  large  dnrk  eyee 

eUniee.  In  the  stormy  Bkics, 

light  pats  through  an  arm, 

,  spreading  glory  far  and  wld?, 

the  hrutd  cartain  clood  afilde, 

af  tbe  whole  earth  warni." 

Iked,  and  o^er  them  saw  the  spider  moon 
he  storm  upon  Its  weh  of  cloud.^ 

he  phape  of  forced  conceits  these 
1  will  bear  the  palm  from  anything 
Qce  Alexander  Smith's  **LifeDra- 

Bw  sword  moon  against  the  violet  sky 
aloft,  hy  one  white  arm  of  cloud 
Drom  the  somhre  shoulder  of  a  hill.'* 

iy  should  learn  the  difference  be- 
igination  and  Fancy,  and  if  he  can- 
» the  one,  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
ther  down  into  bathos.  "  Karagwe  " 
npt  to  make  the  life  of  an  American 
ic,  and  not  a  successful  one.  "  De- 
an Eastern  story,  is  written  with 
the  measure  of  "  Ladv  Geraldine*s 
,"  to  which  it  has  added  nothing 
from  which  it  has  subtracted  nothing 
$  way  of  rhythms  and  cadences.  It 
d  to  be  dramatic,  but  is  not,  smce 
ut  of  an  insane  asylum  would  ever 
limself  such  a  villuin  as  Demetrius 
with  Ruch  an  utter  absence  of 
*  The  Strong  Spider "  is  a  hideous 
Fhile  "Grace  Bernard**  is  simply 
"  Vecra  '*  is  about  as  probable  as 
Eastern  epics,  and  has  the  same 
for  being  *'  as  they,  which  is  just 
L 

much  worse  poet  than  Mr.  Abbey  is 
;e  H.  Calvert,  whose  pamphlet  poem, 
)earing  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Shcl- 
,  is  the  cloudiest,  murkiest,  mud- 
ormance  that  we  have  ever  read, 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr. 
a  very  clever  man.  We  recall  his 
me  "  The  Gentleman,**  a  weU  con- 
loughtful  essay,  that  may  be  read 
t  for  its  matter,  and  with  pleasure 
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for  its  style,  which  is  facile,  graceful,  and 
elegant.  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  skilful  writer  in 
prose,  but  his  skill  deserts  him  the  moment 
he  essays  to  write  in  verse,  or  else  he  aban- 
dons it,  and  his  taste  with  it,  from  some  sin- 
gular notion  or  other  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  verse.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
as  if  he  thought  that  the  farther  he  could  get 
from  prose  the  nearer  he  would  get  to  poetry, 
but  the  result  does  not  justify  him  in  any  such 
belief,  if  he  entertams  it,  for  as  far  as  **  Ellen  ** 
Js  from  prose,  it  is  still  farther  from  poetry. 
If  such  writing  as  this  is  poetry,  and  the 
stanza  below  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
language  and  spirit  of  the  whole  piece,  there 
have  been  but  few  poets  in  England  or 
America  before  Mr.  Calvert,  and  we  trust 
there  will  be  still  fewer  after  him ; 

'*'  Man*s  complex  spheric  heing,  fur  Its  weal 

Needing  co-active  nnlty  In  all 
His  diverse  powers,  then  only  the  white  seal 

Of  good  being  set  when  act  is  not  a  thrall 
Of  passion,  but  tbe  generous  pulses  feel 

Them  throb  within  its  ]\te.    The  ceaseless  call 
Of  men  to  man  were  mocked  hy  answers  dark 
With  the  close  breathing  of  a  bestial  bark.*' 

In  "  BeautlAil  Snow  and  other  Poems  '* 

by  J.  W.  Watson,  (Turner  Brothers  k  Co., 
Philadelphia),  mixed  with  much  that  is  ficti- 
tious and  sensational,  there  is  occasionally  a 
true  and  simple  note.  "  Beautiful  Snow,'*  we 
learn  (rom  a  printed  slip  in  the  volume,  has 
other  claimants  to  its  authorship  than  Mr. 
Watson,  just  as  "  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother'* 
has  other  claimants  to  its  authorship  than 
Mrs.  Akere  (that  was),  and  with  much  less 
reason,  for  while  the  latter  would  really  be  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  most  amateur  poets,  the 
former  is  hardly  worth  stealing  by  anybody. 
Mr.  Watson  would  have  done  well,  we  think, 
had  he  left  it  out  of  his  collection,  except 
that  its  absence  would  have  deprived  him  of 
the  occasion,  which  he  embraced,  to  write  a 
letter  that  his  publishers  could  print.  There 
is  nothing  unjustifiable  in  his  proceeding,  of 
course,  but  we  could  wish  it  undone,  never- 
theless, just  as  we  could  wish  he  was  not  so 
eager  to  seize  upon  trivial  and  temporary 
themes,  because  they  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  popidar.  We  recognize  Mr.  Wat- 
son as  one  of  the  multitudinous  singers  of  the 
Rebellion — a  class  for  whom  wc  never  could 
entertain  much  respect,  in  that  they  appeared 
to  regard  the  most  dreadful  of  evils — War  as 
a  literary  Godsend,  celebrating  the  valor  of 
our  soldiers  not  so  much  from  patriotism,  as 
for  the  few  paltry  dollars  it  would  put  in  their 
pockets.  Something  nobler  than  this  gave 
birth  to  "  The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic** 
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and  "  StonewaU  Jackson's  Way,"  and  "  Miss- 
ing, Private  William  Smith,*'  which  is  the  best 
poem  in  Mr.  Watson's  volume.  The  rest  of 
his  war  poetry  is  not  bad,  but  tlie  poetry  that 
is  not  bad,  is  still  very  far  from  good. 

**  Poems"  by  Theophilus  H.  Hill  (Hurd 

&  Houghton),  contain  a  promise  of  something 
better  from  their  writer,  who  has  a  good  ear 
for  melody,  and  a  sense  of  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  nature,  which  he  would  do  well  to 
cultivate.  He  should  also— if  he  will  pardon 
us  the  impertinence  of  offering  advice — stick 
to  simplicity  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  in 
his  methods  of  treating  them.  He  would  do 
well  to  forget  Poe,  and  to  remember  that  an 
Alexandrine  is  always  out  of  place  in  a  son- 
net, especially  .it  the  close  of  its  second  quar- 
train.  His  careless  and  unstudied  piece, 
**  Willie,"  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  his  collection, 
not  excepting  "The  Mother's  Prayer,"  which 
is  an  addition  to  our  small  stock  of  good  reli- 
gious poetry. 

—  We  cannot  say  the  same  of"  The  Siege 
of  Babylon,"  by  the  author  of  "  Afranius," 
etc.,  who,  we  discover  from  some  twelve 
closely-printed  pages  of  "  Notices,"  at  the  end 
of  the  brochure^  is  Rev.  Professor  John  M. 
Leavitt.  Prof.  Leavitt  is  a  follower  of  Mil- 
man,  and  if  Milman's  sacred  epics  and 
dramas  can  be  read  now,  we  suppose  Prof. 
Leavitt's  tragedy  of  "  The  Siege  of  Babylon  " 
can  be  likewise.  Not  having  attempted  the 
former  since  our  *' green  and  salad  days," 
we  have  not  attempted  the  latter,  beyond  a 
few  pages,  which  we  found  as  dull  as  they 
were  respectable. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  is  like  the  late 

Lord  Byron,  in  respect  to  waking  up  one 
morning  and  finding  himself  famous,  not  on 
account  of  a  new  Childe  Harold,  gloomiest  of 
English  misanthropes,  but  on  account  of  an 
old  Hans  Brcitmann,  merriest  of  beer-swig- 
ging Dutchmen.  We  say  an  old  Hans  Brcit- 
mann, for  he  has  been  before  the  public  a  long 
time,  his  early  years  having  been  passed  in 
running  round  the  poets'  comers  in  country 
newspapers.  He  is  as  unique  in  his  way,  this 
venerable  Hans,  as  young  Hosea  Bigelow 
is  in  his,  and,  like  Hosea,  there  is  too  much 
of  him.  We  laugh  at  his  Dutch-English 
awhile,  and  tire  of  it,  as  we  laugh  at  Hosea's 
Yankee-English  awhile,  and  tire  of  that.  The 
old  saying  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,  nowhere  holds  so  good  as  in  comic 
poetry,  which  has  few  reasons  for  existing  at 
all,  and  none  that  will  tolerate  tediousuess. 
The  "  Brcitmann  Ballads "  are  publi!«hed  by 
Messrs.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 


Of  <'  The  Gems  of  German  Lyrie^*i 

volume  of  translations  done  into  EogUA  )y 
Henry  D.  Wireman,  and  published  by  Mm 
Claxton,  Remsen  k  Haffelfinger,  of  Fhfti, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  gems  in  qoeilia 
are  not  only  bun^nglj  set,  bat  that  msByit 
them  are  not  worth  setting  at  oil,  ffi^ 
about  the  same  place  in  Geiman  Iteali 
that  the  soogs  of  Charies  Swain  fill  b  Ei^ 
lish.    Of  course,  Uhland,   Frdligratfa,  tnk 
men  of  that  stamp  ought  not  to  be  osmed 
beside  Charles  Swain,  but  if  a  trambtor  so 
belittles  their  verse  as  to  suggest  the  can* 
parison,  it  is  his  fault  and  not  oim. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lipplnoott  k  Co.  have  re- 
printed "  Beatrice,"  by  the  Hon.  Rodeo  Xoe^ 
apparently  a  youthful,  and  certainly  a  pan* 
ling  performance.    That  it  is  the  work  of  t 
cultivated  person  is  evident,  and  also  thitke 
is  halting  in  his  poetical  opimons,  hii  itofy 
being  such  as  a  young  Byron  mi^t  km 
conceived,  and  his  verse  such  is  a  ^va^ 
Wordsworth  might  have  written,  tbe  <w 
being    romanUcally  improbable,  the  otkr 
wordy  and  monotonous.     The  best  thingi  is 
"Beatrice"  are  its  descriptions  of  ItiSn 
scenery,  and   the  best  single  passage  is  Ik 
this: 
*■*  Aod  pressed  hit  month  to  her>  oonvalslTelft 
As  though  he  deemed  that  if  hit  Uviaf  heit 
Could  not  pass  into  her,  at  least  ber  cold 
Might  pass  to  him  ;  and  be  might  b«te«Ttr 
Henceforth  dead  cold  with  her.* 

We  have  a  profound  admintion  for 

George  Eliot^  as  a  novelist,  and  no  admiiatkm 
at  all  for  her  as  a  poet.  She  is  no  poet,  and  from 
present  appearances  will  never  become  on& 
The  greatness  of  her  intellect  and  the  intes- 
sity  of  her  genius  struggle  in  vain  vith  tke 
task  she  set  herself  in  "  How  Li^a  Loved  tbe 
King,"  (Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. ;)  for  whsl  b 
good  in  that  pathetic  little  story  comes  fron 
Boccaccio,  and  what  is  bad  from  horsdf>  She 
is  ignorant  of  the  very  technicalities  of  tke 
poetic  art,  the  A.  B.  C.'s  of  rhytluss,  ete, 
which  the  merest  versifier  generally  hu  it 
his  fingers'  ends.  Such  rhymes  as  "yoke" 
and  rock,"  "was,"  "rose,"  "disdosc," 
"  leaves,"  and  "  believes,"  "  would"  and 
"  mood,"  "  space"  and  "  loftiness,"  would  be 
unpardonable  in  a  school-girl — what  are  they 
in  the  authoi:  of  "  Adam  Bede "  and  "  Bo- 
mola?"  The  strait  to  which  she  is  put  b 
order  to  find  a  rhyme  for  so  simple  a  wofd  as 
"  form,"  results  in 

"  The  finished  ronn 
Of  horeemanshlp" 

whatever  that  may  be.  If  she  had  selected 
a  difficult  measure  to  write  in,  we  might  do( 
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i  her  occasional  lapses,  but  we  can 
I  wonder  when  the  measure  is  so 
the  ordinary  heroic  couplet,  which 
}  Marlowe,  who  was  the  first  to  use 
rative,  in  his  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
its  capabilities  may  be  seen  to 
dvantage  than  in  any  later  poem, 
srhaps,  "  The  Story  of  Rimini,"  and 
"Earthly  Paradise."  Let  us  foi> 
y«  ElioCs  failures,  however, — her 
ad  "  Spanish  Gypsy,"  and  remember 
imer"  and  "Felix  Holt": 

« the  author  of  a  good  tee  knote, 

li/ail  f  pay  the  grat^ul  thanka  wa  oine.*' 

I  the  Nine.    "  Descend,  ye  Nine !  " 

nonnt  of  Poetry  that  has  accumn- 

II  our  hands  during  the  last  three 
»nths,  and  of  which  we  have  express- 
huon  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
I  comparison  with  the  Theology  by 

have  been  overwhelmed,  and  of 
purpose  saying  but  little  here,  for 
sasons.  As,  first,  that  a  literary 
:arcely  fitted  by  his  previous  studies 
Dt  pursuits,  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon 
il  writers,  and  the  specialties  to 
ey  may  have  devoted  themselves ; 
id,  that  the  specialties  in  question, 
n  in  sympathy  with  his  own  reli- 
VB,  are  generally  put  into  literary 
eh  can  give  him  no  critical  pleasure, 
then  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
theologian,  so  to  speak,  in  whom  he 
t  feci  a  warm  inteUcctual  interest ; 
an  one  is  the  Rev.  Frederick  Wil- 
irtson,  whose  **  Sermons  "  have  just 
lished  by  Messrs.  Field,  Osgood 
two  thick  volumes  of  between  six 
hundred  pages  each. 
Aders  of  culture  in  this  Country 
old  who  Frederick  Robertson  was, 
ler  of  life  he  led,  and  the  amount 
icter  of  the  work  he  performed. 
English  divine  (for  he  was  a  divine, 


in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,)  has  left 
his  mark  more  unmistakably  on  the  religious 
history  of  the  time,  winning  alike  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  by  the  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  faith. 
He  imprened  himself  on  the  best  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  time.  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son, whose  entertaining  ** Diary"  has  recent- 
ly been  given  to  the  world,  writes  of  him 
with  as  much  warmth  as  of  his  greatest  idol, 
Woidworth;  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  the 
main  a  man  of  the  world.  It  was  so  with 
others.  Nor  was  Robertson's  work  merely 
confined  to  the  pulpit  He  was  active  in 
everything  that  would  contribute  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  politics 
and  matters  of  national  moment  What  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  of  whom  he  was  always  the 
frank  and  faithfHil  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
devoted  the  wisest  of  his  secular  thoughts. 
These  were  embo^ed  in  two  Lectures  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, at  Brighton,  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry 
on  the  Working  Classes,  "  They  are  neces- 
sarily brief,"  says  his  biographer,  "  but  every 
line  is  suggestive.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anywhere  so  true  an  estimate  of  our 
modem  poetry ;  while  the  exquisite  snatches 
of  criticism  on  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson,  reveal  a  power  which,  in  these 
days  of  hasty  reading,  and  flippant,  shallow 
remark,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.''  Our 
chief  interest  in  Robertson  is  derived  from 
the  reading  and  remembrance  of  these  ad- 
mirable Lectures,  though  we  share,  we  hope, 
in  the  tender  admiration  which  has  cluster- 
ed around  his  memory  for  intellectual  and 
moral  work  of  a  different  and  higher  order. 
For  the  doctrinal  points  in  his  writings  we 
care  nothing,  but  much  for  their  fervent  and 
lofty  religious  feeling— in  a  word,  their 
Christian  spirit  This  we  say,  from  a  lay- 
point  of  view,  on  Robertson's  "  Sermons." 
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langes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Icademy  of  Design,  introduced  last 
11  soon  be  put  in  operation;  and, 
are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  char- 
in  the  modves  that  influenced  their 
they  cannot  foil  to  have  a  salutary 
the  fortunes  of  the  Academy  and 
3  of  American  Art  For  several 
t  it  has  been  evident  that  changes 
ind  were  necessary  to  the  well  being 


of  the  Academy,  though  what  should  be  their 
precise  character  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
inquiry.  Many  of  the  members  were  in  favor 
of  a  complete  reorganization  on  a  new  and 
broader  basis.  They  contended  that  the 
Academy  had  not  grown  with  the  growth  of 
art  in  America;  that  its  efficiency  was  im- 
paired by  restrictions  that  had  been  well 
enough  in  their  day,  but  which  the  progress 
of  art-culture  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
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creasing  number  of  artists,  had  now  rendered 
absurd  and  harmful.  Another  party  opposed 
all  violent  changes,  and  held  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  influence  of  the 
Academy  was  greater  zeal,  and  fidelity  in  the 
observance  of  the  old  rules  and  customs. 
Both  sides  were  doubtless  perfectly  sincere, 
and  animated  by  the  same  earnest  desire  to 
advance  the  interests  of  art  in  America. 

At  length,  however,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  prevailed,  and  effected  certain  changes 
which  we  regard  as  necessary  and  practical ; 
and  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  have  re- 
ceived the  cordial  approval  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  artists.  It  is  not  denied  that 
under  the  old  system  many  abuses  sprang  up 
and  became  so  deeply  rooted  that  nothing 
but  a  thorough  revolution  could  eradicate 
them.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
this  should  be  so.  Abuses  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  the  natural  fruit  of  routine. 
They  grow  up  silently  and  unobserved,  and 
gradually  assume  force  and  authority.  Cus- 
tom reconciles  men  even  to  the  worst  abuses, 
and  makes  them  impatient  of  reforms  and 
changes  of  every  kind  until  absolutely  forced 
into  them.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Academicians.  Probably  not  half  a  dozen 
artists  were  not  convinced  that  some  changes 
were  necessary  to  put  the  Academy  in  effec- 
tive working  order.  The  only  real  question 
was,  what  should  be  the  character  of  the 
changes,  and  upon  this  question  the  Aca- 
demicians divided.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties ;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  these 
differences  have  been  amicably  adjusted,  and 
that  the  most  thorough  harmony  is  likely  to 
prevail  in  carrying  the  changes  into  oper- 
ation. 

The  most  important  reform,  perhaps,  was 
that  effected  in  the  coubtitution  of  tlie  Hang- 
ing Committee,  which  has  been  reduced  from 
thirteen  to  three  members.  Complaints 
against  the  action  of  Hanging  Committees 
are,  it  is  true,  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
They  began  with  the  first  exMbition  over 
opened,  and  will  probably  never  die  out  un- 
til every  artist  has  the  privilege  of  hanging 
his  own  pictures  in  the  very  best  places,  or 
until  a  gallery  shall  be  constructed  where  all 
places  shall  be  equally  good.  But  the  size 
of  the  hanging  committee  was  productive 
of  many  evils  which  cannot  arise  under  the 
new  system, — such  as  filling  up  the  line  with 
their  own  works  and  those  of  their  friends, 
and  other  acts  of  favoritism  which  caused 
dissensions  among  the  Academicians.    Great 


injustice  was  often  done  in  this  way,  in  Mi 
cases  unintentionally,  we  have  no  doilL 
The  reduction  of  the  committee  will  oeit» 
ly  effect  a  great  and  most  desirable  clHi|i 
in  this  respect.  The  responsibility  wH  ki 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  tin 
will  necessarily  be  more  regard  for  the  g» 
oral  interests  of  the  Academy  in  the  arxiqp- 
ment  of  the  exhibitions. 

Scarcely  less  salutary  was  the  change  nadi 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  President  nefeto* 
fore,  this  officer  has  held  his  positioa  ]m 
after  year,  until  he  chose  to  retire;  nd 
though  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  bn 
always  been  held  by  artists  of  great  coitire 
and  honorable  distinction,  it  was  ippmtt 
that  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  in  the  olee 
would  infuse  more  life  and  Tigor  into  tke 
management  of  its  affairs.  This  his  been 
secured  by  a  provision  that  the  offiee  ibll 
not  be  held  by  the  same  person  during  tio 
consecutive  terms,  though  he  may  be  I^ 
elected  after  an  interval  of  one  teim. 

Another  reform  effects  a  radial  chtagi 
in  the  membership  of  the  Academy.  Tlmi^ 
styled  National,  it  was  in  reality  a  kxal  k- 
stitution,  none  but  artists  residiogjn  5cr 
York  being  admitted  to  full  membeiship  in 
its  ranks.  The  rule  is  now  so  dunged  thit 
its  membership  is  open  to  Americaa  irfiBls 
wherever  they  may  reside,  their  decdn 
dependmg  solely  on  their  merits.  Thii 
amendment  gives  the  Academy,  for  the  fint 
time  in  its  existence,  the  right  to  be  stjkd 
National. 

We  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  ptf* 
sage  of  these  amendments.  Tbej  ire  it 
forms  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  inflneneeoB 
the  interests  of  art  in  this  coontiy.  We 
shall  look  for  immediate  benefit  fiomthdr 
operation. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  ptm|Ue( 

containing  the  Constitution  and  Bj-Lund 
**  The  Ladies*  Art  Association,'*  anew sodelj 
formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  women  tf* 
tists.    The  movement  is  a  good  one,  andi« 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  be  of  gnt^ 
benefit  to  ladies  who  study  art  as  a  pn)* 
fcssion.    We  understand  that  the  sodetj  his 
secured  the  lease  of  a  large  and  weU-Iig|ited 
room  in  Clinton  Hall,  capable  of  accoono- 
dating  about  thirty  easels,  which  will  be  rent- 
ed at  a  moderate  price  to  ladies  engaged  in  the 
study  of  art.    They  have  also  engaged  roooi 
in  the  **  Woman's  Bureau  '*  building;  in  Eut 
28d  street,  though  they  have  no  connection 
with  that  institution,  as  a  permsjieDt  galki? 
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don  for  the  works  of  women  ar- 
}rk8  for  sale  can  be  exhibited  in 
7,  and  the  prices  can  be  asccrtain- 
le  attendant  in  charge. 
iro  little  hockB  on  the  elements  of 
ind  color  have  recently  appeared, 
lenre  more  attention  than  is  usually 
forks  of  this  character.  They  are 
without  a  Master'*  and  **  The  Man- 
or,'* translated  from  the  French  of 
[arie  Elizabeth  Cav6,  and  published 
tj  by  6.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  Mar 
r6,  a  French  artist  and  drawing- 
r  high  repute  in  her  own  country, 
admirable  treatises  unfolds  the 
f  instruction  invented  by  herself, 
r  applied  with  great  success  in  the 
r  her  profession.  Simple  as  it  ap« 
M,  from  a  cursory  glance  through 
Us,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  thor- 
practical  method  of  teaching  a  dif- 
IL  Engine  Delacroix,  the  illus- 
lit,  says  of  it,  in  an  article  in  the 
Deux  IfonJciy  that  it  is  **  the  only 
f  drawing  that  really  teaches  any- 
d  that  the  author,  in  publishing  her 
**  rendered  invaluable  service  to  all 
marked  out  for  themselves  a  career 
To  these  high  encomiums  we  may 
ipproval  of  the  French  Inspector 
f  Fine  Arts,  who,  in  his  report  to 
er  of  the  Interior,  says  of  this  meth- 
leads  to  the  following  results : 

remarkable  correctness  in  the  en- 
1  contour  of  a  figure  or  any  other 

reproduction  from  memory  scarcely 
lable  from  the  copy : 
quaintance  with  the  masters ;  I 
lily  recognized  Raphael,  Holbein, 
!,  in  the  drawings  from  memory  of 
jBj6''b  pupils,  and  I  thus  conclude 
for  themselves  become  familiar  to 
legree  with  the  great  masters  : 
nally,  the  idea  of  perspective ;  that 
itbout  having  learned  any  of  the 
be  science,  pupils,  in  tracing  from 
ecute  correctly  the  greatest  diffi- 
lie  art  of  perspective  foreshorten- 

)  Cav6's  method  of  instruction  is, 
aarkcd,  exceedingly  simple.  The 
as  consist  in  tracing  a  drawing  or 
pie  object  in  nature  through  a  thin 
;ransparent  gauze,  reproducing  the 
18  traced,  and  ascertaining  if  the 
on  is  exact  by  laying  over  it  the 
racing.  This  is  the  starting  point 
ithod.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
g  the  eye  and  hand  together,  with- 


out causing  weariness  to  cither,  and  enables 
the  pupil  to  see  and  correct  errors  without 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  The  lessons  be- 
come more  difficult  as  the  pupil  advances. 
Drawing  from  memory  is  enforced,  the  pupil 
being  required  to  reproduce,  without  the  aid 
of  the  model,  the  drawing  previously  traced 
and  copied.  These  lessons,  though  chiefly 
addressed  te  young  pupils,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  any  one  desirous  of  mastering  the 
art  of  drawing. 

The  Manual  of  Color,  which  forms 

the  second  part  of  Madame  Cave's  method, 
has  likewise  received  very  high  praise  from 
French  ardsts,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  for- 
mer. This  is  not  surprising,  as  color  is  a 
much  more  difficult  art  to  teach  than  draw- 
ing, and  can  be  learned  best  by  those  who 
have  no  need  to  be  taught.  Still,  Madame 
Cav6  gives  some  excellent  practical  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  methods  Of  working  and 
materials,  and  young  people  who  take  lessons 
in  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  or  an  *'  elegant 
accomplishment,"  will  find  her  book  a  very 
safe  and  pleasant  guide.  It  had  been  better, 
perhaps,  had  the  translator  omitted  the  good 
lady's  philosophical  reflecUons  on  politics, 
which  are  not  only  out  of  place  in  such  a 
work,  but  exquiately  absurd.  For  example, 
on  the  6th  page  occurs  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage: 

*^The  Creator  of  all  things  has  willed  it 
thus,  in  order  that  we  should  remain  human ; 
otherwise,  from  one  experience  to  another, 
ever  progressing,  we  should  simply  be  gods 
by  this  time.  With  a  litUe  of  philosophy  in 
our  hearts,  we  can  pardon  those  fools  who 
upset  our  country,  crying :  Progress !  pro- 
gress I  They  do  not  know  tliat  progress  in 
everything  has  its  limits,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  cross.  Governments  are  like 
men,  a  happy  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  I 
said  a  happy  mixture,  and  I  will  not  take  it 
back :  witiiout  the  bad,  we  should  not  know 
the  good." 

Could  any  one  but  a  French  woman  have 
written  the  following  sentences  ?  We  liave 
no  doubt  they  were  prompted  by  the  most 
serious  feeling,  and  yet  they  strike  an  Ameri- 
can reader  very  differentiy.  Speaking  of 
Rembrandt's  system  of  light  and  shade,  she 
says: 

'*  God  has  given  us  this  great  lesson  in  col- 
oring, by  m&ing  the  earth  round,  with  a 
single  sun  to  light  it ;  here,  direcUy ;  there, 
more  or  less  obliquely.  From  this  point  of 
view,  if  indeed  he  looks  at  us  from  up  there, 
he  must  ei^oy  the  most  striking  and  varied 
effects.  For  him^  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sua  is 
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the  most  s&Iicnt  point  of  his  momentarilj 
shifting  panorama.  Further  oflr,  shadows 
appear  on  every  side  and  form  the  most  di- 
versified and  attractive  scenes.'* 

These  faults  of  taste  do  not,  however,  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  books  as  manuals 
of  instruction.  They  ought  to  find  their 
▼ay  into  every  school  where  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  painting  form  a  part  of  tbe  course 


of  study.  They  would  do  mudi  towvi 
popularizing  a  beautiful  art,  and  nmt^ 
ing  the  way  towards  mastering  its  difioi 
ties. 

We  may  add  that  portfolios  of  modd^ 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  fo^ 
ticc  of  this  method,  have  been  prepared^ 
der  the  superintendence  of  Madame  Csri^ 
and  may  be  obtmned  of  the  publisher. 


TABLE-TALK. 


"  Oxford  wins,"  is  the  brief  telegram 

flushed  over  the  wires,  and  received  in  New 
York  within  ten  minutes  after  the  boat  race 
between  Harvard  and  Oxford  was  decided. 
The  announcement  was  certainly  a  disap- 
pointment, though  few  really  expected  the 
Harvard  boys  to  win.  One  of  their  number 
was  ill;  but  this  out  of  the  question, 
it  was  hardly  within  the  range  of  probabili- 
ties, all  things  considered,  that  they  should 
win  against  a  crew,  which,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  thoroughly  acquiunted  with 
the  course,  was  their  equal  in  every  other 
respect,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  the 
trying  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  a  change  of 
diet,  and  a  change  in  the  system  of  steering. 
All  these  things  told  against  the  Harvard 
crew ;  and,  notwithstanciing  all,  they  did 
splendidly.  Under  the  circumstances,  their 
defeat  was  little  short  of  victory.  The  sur- 
prise is  not  that  they  were  beaten,  but  that 
they  came  so  near  to  winning  the  race. 
Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the 
well-earned  honor  of  the  Oxford  crew,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  race  has  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  Harvard  crew 
and  their  style  of  rowing ;  for  it  is  apparent 
that  had  they  been  as  familiar  with  the  course 
as  their  competitors  were,  they  must  have 
beaten.  Let  Oxford  return  the  visit  next 
year,  and  send  her  very  best  men  to  row 
against  Harvard  over  an  American  course, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Harvard 
would  win.  Meantime,  all  honor  to  both 
crews  for  the  pluck  and  skill  exhibited  on 
both  sides  during  the  contest. 

Some  people  have  lately  revived  the  old 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  athletic  sports, 
and  especially  of  boating.  One  eminent 
scholar  contends  that  a  student  should  avoid 
every  kind  of  active  physical  exercise,  as 
tending  to  divert  vital  force  from  the  brain, 
and  making  a  boy  an  athlete  instead  of  a 
scholar.  Well,  if  they  only  make  him  a 
man,  that  is  all  we  can  ask  for.    The  great 


want  of  a  nation  is  men,  not  schohzs, 

physical  training,  when  not  driven  to 

tremitics,  is  better  adapted  than  bowiogdova 

to  Greek  and  Latin  and  Philosophy  to  briog 

out  the  qualities  of  real  manhood.    Whidi 

was  the  greater  nation,  the  old  Greek,  wiA 

its  magnificent  physical  culture,  or  the  Ger 

man  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  aH  its  philoM- 

phy  and  learning!    One  was  a  nation  tf 

heroes ;  the  other,  a  nation  of  dresmen  ad 

philosophers.     The  Turner  Sodetiet  bm 

done  more  for  the  regeneration  of  Getmaij 

than  all  her  Universities. 

The  earth  transfonncd,  should  lie  Aft 

title  of  our  new  geographies.     Traly  bib 

is  working  changes  almost  as  marrellous  u 

those  which  geological  books  now  teidi « 

to  believe  took  place  in  the  stupendous  yoith 

of  the  world.    The  Dutch  pump  to  ocmb 

dry.    If  wc  cannot  make  use  of  ibe  Kcrtlu 

west  passage  to  India,  wc  sever  contiDeDts 

and  unite  oceans.     We  cannot  krel  tltt 

Alps,  but  wc  cut  through  them.    And  now 

M.  Lesseps,  reversing  the  example  of  tlie 

Dutch,  proposes  to  transform  the  gmt  dci- 

ert  of  Sahara  into  a  vast  lake  or  ocen,  by 

letting  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  into  tbit 

immense  basin.    This  was,  doubtless,  only  a 

humorous  suggestion,  but,  as  many  a  tmt 

word  is  spoken  in  jest,  some  of  is  may  fivt 

to  see  the  project  carried  out.    It  is  not  c^j 

to  see  how  M.  Lesseps  is  to  get  the  Red  8a 

waters  across  the  Nile,  which  flows  between 

them  and  the  great  desert,  but,  as  an  Eng^ 

epic  poet  says : 

**  When  encTgiring  projects  moa  puraie. 
What  are  the  miracles  they  cannot  do?" 

Surely  the  eminent  Frenchman,  who  has  pc^ 

formed  what  the  greatest  Englii^h  cngineea 

pronounced  to  be  impossible,  will  never  pc^ 

mit  so  trivial  an  obstacle  as  a  mere  riter  i9 

stand  between  him  and  the  accomplidimeDt 

of  this  stupendous  project.    But  what  would 

be  the  effect  of  such  a  transformation  on  the 

climate  of  Europe  ?    From  that  burning  ^l^ 
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Africa  comes  the  hot  breath  that 
I  Alpine  snows  in  May,  and  clothes 
itain  sides  with  verdure,  and  gives 
id  Italy  and  the  South  of  France 
igbtful  climates.  Without  this,  the 
rould  creep  further  downward  into 
B  Tallejs,  the  crags  would  remain 
ered  until  late  in  Summer,  and  the 
I  North  of  the  Alps  would  suffer  the 

an  Arctic  Winter.  On  the  whole, 
ps  would  better  let  the  desert  alone, 
pay  to  change  it  into  a  second  Medi- 
I. 

lie  painful  story  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
i  public,  in  regard  to  the  separation 

Byron  from  her  husband,  ought 
have  been  told.  Whether  it  is  true 
9  not  to  be  considered.    Either  way, 

of  morality  is  ill  served  by  its  pub- 

We  do  not  question  the  motives 
loed  Mrs.  Stowe  to  make  it  public, 
mdoubtedly  influenced  solely  by  the 
)  vindicate  the  fame  of  a  woman 
e  regarded  as  having  been  cruelly 
by  her  husband,  aj»well  as  by  the 
ho  took  his  story  as  the  true  ver- 
le  differences  that  led  to  their  sepa- 
»at  she  seems  to  have  felt  just  ex- 
ligbt  be  taken  to  her  course,  as  she 

defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
m  of  the  memours  of  the  Countess 

had  not  only  revived  the  recollec- 
U  the  slanders  once  showered  upon 
ron  by  her  husband's  friends,  but 
ed  a  new  interest  in  his  poetry.  In 
pects  Mrs.  Stowe  labored  under  a 
listake.  Nobody  read  the  memoirs, 
few  unhappy  critics  who  were  corn- 
toil  through  the  dull  pages  for  the 
f  the  public ;  and  certainly  nobody 
8  Byron.  Cheap  reprints  of  almost 
ontemporaries  abound ;  there  are 
lyron,  nor  are  bis  works  to  be  found 

private  libraries.  In  fact,  if  the 
^neration  of  young  people  read  his 
.  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  interest 
8.  Stowe  herself  has  created  in  them 
«mpted  vindication  of  Lady  Byron. 
re  appears  to  think  herself  the  first 

this  painful  story  public.    She  is 
It  has  been  whispered  before,  as 

and  shocking  rumor — too  painful 
hocking  to  be  more  than  hinted  at 
sver  been  proved,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
>rings  forward  nothing  worthy  of 
3  of  proof  in  support  of  her  state- 
ind  when  the  moral  effect  of  her 
ecomes  more  apparent,  as  well  as 


the  fact  that  Lady  Byron's  memory  has 
gained  nothing  by  it,  she  cannot  but  regret 
that  ill-advised  zeal  should  have  led  her  into 
the  publication  of  a  story  which,  even  if 
true,  ought  never  to  have  been  told. 

Children  are  sometimes  very  quick 

reasoners,  in  thdr  childish  way,  and  often 
put  questions  which  their  ciders  find  it  diffi- 
cult  to  answer.  A  little  jvhile  before  Bar- 
num*s  old  building  at  the  comer  of  Ann 
Street  and  Broadway  was  bur&ed  down,  it 
was  visited  by  a  bright  Little  boy  of  five 
summers,  who  spent  nearly  a  whole  day  pry- 
ing into  all  the  wonders  of  that  vast  estab- 
lishment. Nothing  escaped  his  sharp  and 
curious  eye.  It  happened  that,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  in  turning  the  pages  of  an  illus- 
trated **  Pilgrim's  Progress,''  he  came  upon 
a  picture  of  Christian  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  who 
was  represented  with  all  the  enormities  of 
horns,  hoofs,  bat's  wings,  and  eagle's  claws. 
"Mother,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "are 
there  really  any  such  things  as  devils?" 
His  mother,  not  caring  just  then  to  go  into 
theological  mysteries,  made  him  some  eva- 
sive answer  and  went  on  with  her  sewing. 
The  little  fellow  pondered  the  matter  a  few 
minutes  in  deep  silence,  and  then  suddenly 
broke  out  with,  *^  Well,  I  don't  believe  there 
are  any,  for  Bamum  would  he  sure  to  have 
onef^  Then,  after  another  glance  at  the 
picture,  "  How  funny  he  would  look  in  a 
cage  with  his  horns  and  tail  1 "  The  young 
man  has  since  modified  his  idea  of  Bamum 
as  the  foundation  of  a  theological  system. 

The  same  little  boy  became  frightened 
during  a  severe  thunder-storm,  and  hid  lus 
face  in  his  mother's  lap.  She  soothed  him 
with  childiiih  talk  about  the  clouds  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  "  Does  God  make 
it  thunder  ?  "  he  asked.  His  mother's  reply 
satisfied  him  for  the  moment,  and  a  lull  oc- 
curring in  the  storm,  he  ran  off  to  play  in  a 
distant  comer  of  the  room,  when  a  louder 
peal  than  usual  startled  him  again,  and  he 
flew  back  to  her  knee,  exclaiming,  "  I  don't 
see  what  fun  'Us  to  God  to  go  thundering 
round  so."  The  authenticity  of  both  anec- 
dotes is  vouched  for. 

^-^  What  is  more  dreary  than  an  old- 
fashioned  country  graveyard?  It  generally 
lies  in  a  stony,  barren  field  by  the  roadside. 
No  trees  shelter  the  neglected  graves,  no 
flowers  adorn  them.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  country  people  have  begun  to  as- 
sociate a  sentiment  of  beauty  with  death. 
They  buried  their  dead  out  of  tlieir  sight. 
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and  their  thoughts  followed  the  departed 
soul  mto  tho  skies,  but  not  tbie  decaying 
body  under  the  ground.  Any  old  graveyard 
in  the  country  will  give  eTidcnce  of  this  feel- 
ing. You  will  find  the  gravestones  leaning 
or  broken,  the  mounds  trampled,  and  over- 
grown with  weeds ;  and  even  the  new-made 
graves,  in  some  localities,  have  a  neglected 
look.  **  Buried  and  forgotten,"  might  be  the 
epitaph  on  most  gravestones.  Only  in  one 
instance,  however,  does  the  writer  remember 
having  seen  this  acknowledged.  Wandering 
one  dreary  November  day  through  a  small 
graveyard  in  Western  New  York,  he  came 
upon  a  rude  slate  headstone  on  which  the 
inscription  was  half  hidden  under  moss. 
Clearing  this  away,  he  read  the  following 
frank  statement,  which  is  copied  literally : 

**  Bat  now  he  ia  ded  he  will  eoon  be  forgot 
SSs  friends  and  rdattontt  they  will  soon  him  for- 
get 
Their  sighs  and  tears  will  toon  be  wiped  away 
Bat  hero  ho  lies  amouldering  and  taming  to 
day." 

This  is  at  least  honest,  and  reveals  more  tme 

feeling  than  may  be  found  in  many  more 

elaborate  epitaphs.  For  instance,  in  this  same 

graveyard,  and  not  many  yards  away  from 

the  rude  stone  that  bears  this  inscription^ 

stands  a  tall  monument  of  white  marble  with 

the  following  verse,  evidently  taken  firom  the 

stone-cuttcr^s  album,  engraved  in  handsome 

letters  under  the  name  of  the  deceased : 

**  While  storied  marble  speaks  of  fame. 
And  monnments  toward  heaven  rise, 
This  stone  shall  to  the  world  proclaim 
Entombed  in  earth  here  Virtue  lies." 

We  knew  already,  from  one  of  Gay*s  fables, 

that 

"  VIrtae  rcddos  on  earth  no  more,** 


but  we  did  not  know  before  that  she  im 
buried  in  Western  New  York.  Eren  tidi 
monument  bore  evidences  of  neglect  ad 
that  forgetfulnesa  already  spoken  ot  Ike 
comers  were  chipped  and  brotEcn;  the  mood 
was  trampled  almost  level  with  the  8Qrroind> 
ing  earth.  **  Why  don*t  you  keep  these  grnii 
in  better  order  ?  "  the  writer  inquired  of  de 
old  sexton,  who  wandered  in  to  see  wbtt  i 
stranger  could  find  so  interesting  on  the  oU 
stones.  **  Well,  I  calkerlate,*'  was  the  dnwled 
reply,  "  that  *tain't  no  use.  Nobody  oeT«r 
comes  here,  except  to  funerals,  and  thiiki 
pretty  healthy  place,  and  funerals  ain't  vxj 
frequent.  People  don't  seem  to  take  no  b> 
terest  in't  They  ain't  rich  enough  to  hat 
expensive  monuments,  and  these  old  shto 
stones  ain't  worth  looking  af  *^  Bot  doD^ 
your  people  like  to  visit  the  place  wlieretiicir 
friends  arc  buried  ?  "  "  Well,  no,  not  much. 
You  see,  mister,  it  ain't  no  sort  o*  uae^  yoa 
see.  You  can't  bring  'em  to  life  again,  and 
what's  the  use  o'  fretting  over  what's  dead 
and  rotten  ?  No  sort  o'  use,  mister,  no  sort 
o'  use."  The  ofb  man  muttered  these  kit 
words  several  times,  as  if  dwcUiog  vith  a 
sort  of  melancholy  interest  on  the  tboogbt 
**  Don't  you  want  to  be  remembered  when 
you  are  gone  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  he,  wift  a 
little  more  feeling  in  Lis  tone,  "  there  afai't 
many  to  miss  me  when  Fm  put  under  ground 
I  suppose  thcrcll  be  a  little  crying,  bat  it 
won't  last,  mister,  it  won't  last"  The  old 
man  drew  his  sleeve  across  hb  Ueared 
and  watery  old  eyes,  and  moved  painfbllj 
away.  It  seemed  as  if  before  many  we^ 
he  must  return  there  never  to  go  any 
again. 
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LITERATXTRK. 

The  last  number  of  the  Bevue  de9 

Deux  Mondei  has  an  article  upon  "  The  Po- 
etry and  Poets  of  the  New  Generation,"  which 
has  a  special  value  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  present  developments  of  the  French 
mind.  The  great  authors  of  this  century  in 
France  have  been  writers  of  prose — philoso- 
phers, historians,  novelists  and  critics — and 
comparatively  little  of  the  poetry  produced 
has  made  itself  heard  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  nation.  The  poets  who  have  achieved 
more  than  a  French  reputation,  and  who  have 
also — at  least  temporarily— exercised  an  in- 


fluence upon  the  poetic  literature  of  thek 
day,  at  home,  may  be  soon  named :  Cadnb 
Delavigne,  Lamartine,  Beranger,  Victor  Hu- 
go, Alfred  de  Musset,  and,  possibly,  Bande 
laire.  Of  these  six,  Victor  Hugo  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  has  permanently  added  to 
the  rhythmical  capacities  of  the  language, 
making  it  tender  and  melodious,  or  strong 
and  vibrant,  at  his  will.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  author  to  remove  its  old  re- 
proach, that  it  was  not  a  language  for  poe- 
try. Yet,  if  we  accept  M.  Etienne's  repre- 
sentation of  the  distinctive  character  of 
recent  French  poetry,  wo  find  little  trace  of 
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snce  of  the  names  we  have  mention- 
t  should  rather  say  that  Poetry,  in 
lias  been  shaped,  or  at  least  sympa- 
r  influenced,  by  Art  Techniod  ex- 
is  predominant  in  both,  and  there  is 
>f  the  effects  which  depend  specially 
ch  excellence;  but  when  we  seek 
dea  which  grandly  governs  the  cxo- 
the  Art  above  the  art — we  arc  as 
wppointed  in  one  case  as  in  the 

*  One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits 
3rary  period  corresponding  to  the  sco- 
>ire,'*  says  M.  Etienne,  **is  that  the 
'art,  as  art,  has  never  been  more  dose- 
ed."    Poetry  is  now  almost  wholly 
the  form  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
brent  authors.    Descriptive  and  mu- 
tendency  seems  to  be  towards  per- 
sf  rhythm  and  harmony  of  color. 
I  SAme  time,"  he  continues,  *'  as  it  is 
csary  of  that  profound  and  intimate 
f  which  Alfred  de  Musset  gave  the 
iwerfnl  expression,  it  endeavors  to 
ill  personality  from  the  sentiments, 
oa  lore.    It  affects  a  rigid  calm,  like 
the  marble  gods,  which  it  loves  to 
ver  and  over  again,  perpetually.'* 
It  of  poets  is  headed  by  M.  Leconte 
and  Louis  Mdnard.    These  authors, 
critic,  look  for  Nature  in  the  Greek 
scrit  classics,  when  they  cannot  find 
leir  own  imagination.    The  former  is 
eed  to  be  the  most  skilful  versifier 
ad  the  writer  who  exercises  most  in- 
over  the  young  poets.      "In  the 
of  an  author  who  is  able  to  move 
t,  the  young  are  captive  by  the  ear." 
hnes  Antiques  of  Leconte  de  Li^le 
)  archaic  in  tone,  pervaded  by  a  be- 
\  spirit  of  fatalism,  which  sometimes 
the  Greek  and  sometimes  the  Hin- 
losophy.    His  attractiveness  lies  in 
ptur  sque  beauty  of  his  verse. 
lore  de  BauviUe  is  the  author  of  a 
>f  poems,  entitied  La  Princesses^  a  col- 
9f  pictures  which  might  have  been 
)d  by  Tennyson*s  **  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
Bis  style  betrays  the  influence  of  Gau- 
is  cooled  and  compacted  by  the  rigid- 
I  form.  "  When  one  reads  one  of  his 
K)ems,**  says  the  critic,  "  it  suggests  to 
iiallon  before  bis  Galatea,  but  with 
iereuce,  I  fear — that  the  marble  does 
ome  animate,  and  the  artist,  in  his 
takes  root :  instead  of  Galatea  he- 
ft woman,  Pygmalion   becomes   a 


M.  Am6d4e  Pommier,  author  of  Paris  Eih. 
moristique^  is  also  distinguished  by  marvel- 
ous skill  in  versification.  His  work  is  a  iour 
de  force.  It  consists  of  441  stanzas  of 
twelve  ootameier  lines  each,  constructed  with 
an  astonishing  resource  of  rhyme  and  a  nev- 
er-failing freshness  of  sentiment. 

In  Andr6  Thcuriet,  and  Andr6  Lcmoyne, 
M.  Etienne  finds  more  of  individual  emotion 
and  the  sentiment  of  external  nature.  Their 
delicate  perfection  of  rhythm  is  warmed  by 
some  indications  of  a  human  heart  Their 
poems  are  simple,  sweet  and  unpretending  in 
character,  often  suggested  by  very  humble 
themes,  yet  none  the  less  carefully  finished. 
They  have  a  certain  rescmbknce  to  some  of 
Barnes's  rural  idyls. 

Andr6  Lefi^vre  is  a  more  Ambitious  person. 
He  publishes  an  Epople  terrestre^  in  which, 
after  avowing  his  passion  to  be  known  and 
distinguished,  he  discusses  questions  of  eth- 
nology, positive  philosophy,  the  opinions  of 
Lucretius  and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  I 
*'  So  mnch  science,"  the  critic  very  well  de- 
clares, **  extinguishes  the  sacred  fire."  We 
turn  from  him,  with  a  sense  of  rcfVeshment 
to  M.  SuUy-Prudhonmie,  whose  volume,  Zes 
SolUudeSy  contains  some  very  agreeable 
poems.  He  has,  however,  the  affectation  of 
lamenting  that  everything  has  been  said  or 
sung  by  his  predecessors,  when  his  book  is  a 
a  direct  evidence  that  he  doesn't  believe  it. 
But  always  the  same  laborious  elegance  I 
"He  fashions  and  cuts  a  sonnet  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  like  a  precious  fiask,  in 
which  to  inclose  some  philosophic  thou^t." 

We  will  only  add  to  the  foregoing  the  names 
of  M.  Edonard  Pailleron,  author  of  Amours 
et  Haines^  and  Mdlle.  Louise  Siefert,  author 
of  Rayons  Perdus,  The  former  is  a  young 
mail.  In  whom  a  native  vigor  of  intellect 
conflicts  with  delicacy  and  finesse — a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  his 
volume.  His  loves,  however — ^which  is  a 
favorable  sign — are  more  successful  than  his 
hatea  So  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  the  few 
specimens  given,  there  b  in  him  the  promise 
of  a  poetical  talent  which  will  not  be  content 
with  the  technical  graces  of  verse. 

Hdlle.  Siefert's  volume  is  a  story  of  love 
and  sorrow,  subjective  in  character,  and  com- 
pensating, by  its  air  of  real  experience,  for 
its  faults  of  construction.  The  authoress  is 
still  young,  and  her  poetry  pleases  by  its  art- 
lessness  rather  than  by  its  art  At  present 
she  is  an  exception  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
new  school.  The  latter,  however,  has  one 
positive  recommendation.    Where  the  litera- 
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ture  of  the  day  lacks  the  element  of  per- 
naancDce,  it  is  always  something  that  it  is  re- 
fined and  agreeable. 

Alfred  Michels,  whoso  great  work  on 

the  **  History  of  Flemish  Paintmg/*  was 
commenced  in  1844,  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  five  years  in  most  ■  laborious  re- 
searches, which  are  now  incorporated  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  to  be  published  in 
eight  volumes.  He  has  not  only  visited 
every  gallery  in  Europe,  but  has  examined 
the  archives  of  cities,  villages  and  private 
families,  imtil  he  has  acquired  nearly  all  that 
can  be  known  concerniog  the  Flemish  Mas- 
ters and  their  works.  He  has  enturely  super- 
seded Descamps,  Waagen,  and  all  others  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  exhausted  it. 

Dr.  Adolf  Stahr  (author  of  the  Life 

of  Lessing,  known  to  us  through  Prof.  Evans' 
translation),  has  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lyric  poet.  His 
volume,  which  is  entitled,  "  Ein  Stuck  Lchen  ** 
(A  Bit  of  Life),  is  said  by  the  critcs  to  be  a  po- 
etic expression  of  his  own  experience.  In 
1846  he  went  to  Rome  and  there  met  the  au- 
thoress Fanny  Lewald,  with  whom  he  at  once 
fell  in  love.  He  was  already  married,  but 
not  happily,  and  many  years  elapsed  before 
a  divorce  could  be  obtained.  A  few  years 
ago  the  two  authors  united  their  fortunes, 
both  well  advanced  in  years,  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  (judging  from  this  volume),  a 
second  youth  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
Some  of  the  critics  characterize  it  as  a  vol- 
ume of  genuine  poetry,  graceful,  attractive 
in  form,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best  which  Germany  has  of  late  produced. 
At  the  same  time  appears  **A  Winter  in 
Rome,  by  Adolf  Stahr  and  Faony  Lewald '^ 
(Stahr). 

A  pamplUet  has  appeared  in  Leipzig 

which  throws  sonic  additional  light  on  the 
French  intervention  in  Mexico.  It  is  en- 
titled "Z«  Mexigw,  L* Empire  and  rirUer-' 
veniion^''^  and  gives  the  world,  for  the  first 
time,  the  secret  articles  of  the  Convention  of 
Miramar.  According  to  Art  2,  the  Emperor 
of  France  binds  himself  to  send  25,000  addi- 
tional French  troops  to  Mexico  in  the  year 
1866,  and  20,000  in  1867.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  abandonment  of  Mexico  by 
France  in  18C6,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  Maximilian,  and  the  weight 
of  the  considerations  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary may  therefore  be  guessed. 

The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis  has  been  translated  into  Germao. 


It  is  critidsed  at  some  length  by  Bndotf 
Gottachall,  who  sums  up  by  saying :  **  Whelk 
er  all  these  are  fancied  experiences,  or  es* 
periences  of  fancy,  we  can  onlj  ooiuite 
them  as  a  production  of  the  Davis  miod,  wd 
must  apply  to  them  the  censure  that  there  li 
no  deep  truth  in  their  symbolism,  and  tint 
they  seem  merely  to  touch  rather  than  to 
express  any  significance." 

—  M.  Joseph  Victor  Widmann,  a  Swiis 
poet,  of  whom  we  have  never  before  heud, 
has  just  given  to  the  world  '*  Buddha :  n 
Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty  Cantos.'* 

Dr.  Bandlai,  of  Triest,  has  pnbliihedt 

pamphlet  entitled,  Errore  di  Trmta  StetH 
(The  Error  of  Thirty  Centuries),  the  olg'ect 
of  which  is  to  show  that  the  arrestli^of  the 
8un*s  (apparent)  course  by  Joshua,  ifaqdj 
means  an  eclipse.  He  cites  the  Hebrew  woid 
dom^  the  imperative  form  of  the  reih,  aid 
asserts  that,  from  the  use  elsewhere  nade 
of  it,  its  legitimate  meaning  is  not  "itaiid 
still!"  but '*be  concealed!"  Stnuge  to 
say,  the  greatest  opposition  to  his  expkution 
comes  from  Prussia. 

A  curious  literary  suit  was  nceoflj 

decided  by  one  of  the  Berlin  courts.   A  |)fO- 
fessional  writer  was  engaged  by  a  Jew  to 
write  a  comedy  in  one  act  for  thegoldcnied- 
ding  of  his  parents.    The  price  was  to  be  12 
thalers,  8  of  which  were  paid  ia  tdTinoe. 
When  the  comedy  was  finished,  the  Jev  aad 
a  literary  (?)  friend  called  upon  the  writer  to 
hear  it  read ;  but  took  their  hats  and  diflip- 
pcared  before  the  reading  was  half  fioished. 
The  writer  thereupon  brought  suit  agaioit 
the  Jew  for  his  remainmg  9  thalers.   Tbe 
latter  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  then 
was  neither  sense  nor  poetry  in  the  comedy, 
and  it  was  imposable  for  him  to  have  it  pet* 
formed  at  the  family  festivaL    The  coined} 
was  referred  by  the  Judge  to  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  tbe  Kladderadatich  (the  Berlin  Pwadk)^ 
who  appeared  before  the  court  and  testified 
that  he  had  read  the  piece  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  humor 
or  intellect  in  it,  but  also  that  no  sane  man 
could  expect  to  be  furnished  with  those  qoafi* 
ties  for  the  sum  of  twelve   thalers!     The 
Judge  decided  that  the  writer  was  entitled  to 
the  nine  thalers  which  he  claimed. 

The  Maffiuin  /lir  die  LiUratwr  da 

Audanda  (Berlin),  refers  to  the  *^  Curiodty 
of  Literature,"  in  the  April  number  of  F^ 
nam.  The  Editor,  the  venerable  Lehmann, 
says :  '*  In  the  name  of  poetic  justice,  we  most 
very  strongly  protest  against  this  charge 
which  is  brought  against  Wolfe.    Any  one, 
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with  the  three  languages  and  the  his- 
their  poetry,  must  at  once  perceive, 
Miring  the  three  Tersions,  that  the 
pcem,  wherem  the  rhjthmical  into- 
P  the  language  ia  employed  with  re- 
B  effect,  is  the  original,  while  the 
and  the  French  poems,  in  order  to 

exact  meaning  and  words  of  the 
more  than  once  do  violence  to  the 
f  their  own  languages.  No  one  ac- 
.  with  German  literature  need  to  be 
t  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 

in  the  days  of  Martin  Opitz  and 
i,  a  poem  could  not  possibly  be 
n  Dantzig,  beginning, 
Orabgesang,  keine  Trommel  erseboll.*  ^ 
*he  old  historian,  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
>Tered  among  the  family  archives  of 
le  of  Orange,  at  The  Hague,  eighty- 
herto  unknown  letters  of  Frederick 
it,  which  he  has  just  published  in 

The  letters,  written  between  the 
3ff  and  1747,  are  addressed  to  Prince 

IT.  of  Orange  and  his  wife,  the 
Anna,  daughter  of  Geor  je  11.    They 

to  possess  considerable  historical 

iurad  Effendi,  Turkish  Consul  at  Te« 
in  Hungary,  has  published  a  volume 
i  entitled  **  Strains  from  the  East." 

lyrical  fragments,  in  the  form  of  a 
d  arc  said  to  be  characterized  by 
force  of  expression. 

new  genius  has  been  discovered— 

in  Switzerland.  lu  the  little  village 
lenberg  a  boy,  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
as  dismissed  from  the  school  for 

capacity  and  indolence  combined, 
ged,  however,  to  get  access  to  some 
nd  secretly  began  to  write  poetry. 

means  he  heard  of  an  institution 

for  the  education  of  young  men  of 
d  without  money,  the  advantages  of 
ire  only  to  be  obtained  by  winning 
for  original  composition.  The  boy 
ler  sent  a  tragedy  based  on  Roman 
•"  The  Triumvirate  " — and  a  comedy 
herdsman's  life.  The  first  was  pro- 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  130  arti- 

to  compete  for  the  prize,  and  the 
as  at  once  accepted  for  representa- 

Berlin  theatre.  The  **  marvellous 
10  is  just  16  years  old,  is  now  in 
here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  be 
for  a  few  years  to  come. 
>ne.  of  the  writers  for  the  London 
m  is  a  good  Russian  scholar,  and 
oal  contains  the  only  reviews  of  co- 


temporary  Russian  literature,  outside  of  Ger- 
many. A  recent  novel,  called  **The  Dark 
Places  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  Vsevolod  Kres- 
tooski,"  is  very  favorably  noticed. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  geograph- 
ical literature  is  "  Travels  in  Central  Africa ; 
an  Exploration  of  the  Western  Tributaries 
of  the  NUe,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petherick, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  London.  Mr. 
Petherick  was  for  many  years  English  Con- 
sul in  Eordofan,  and  has  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  region  Iving  west  of  the 
White  Nile  than  any  other  European  ex- 
plorer. 

English  literature  has  been  enriched 

by  the  appearance  of  the  Life,  Letters,  and 
Poetical  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

A  work  which  is  said  to  have  more 

than  a  philological  interest,  is  "  The  Brook- 
Miller  and  his  Daughter-in-law,"  a  romance 
in  the  Esthonian  language,  published  at  Dor- 
pat.  The  author  is  Lydia  Jansen,  a  young 
lady  of  twenty.  The  critics  who  are  able  to 
read  the  book,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  its  freshness  and  beauty.  The  Esthonian 
is  properly  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  tongue^ 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  possesses  very  little 
literature. 

Dr.  Arnold  Buffon  has  published,  at 

Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  work  entiUed 
"The  Florentbe  History  of  the  Malaspini, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  Dante."  In.  the 
first  place  he  shows  that  the  Ittorla  Fioren- 
Una  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  then  illustrates,  by  parallel  pas- 
sages from  it  and  from  the  Divina  Conmiediay 
that  Dante  followed  it  so  closely  as  to  copy 
phrases  and  epithets.  Philalethes  (King  Jo- 
hann,  of  Saxony),  in  his  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  quotes  from  the  history  in 
explanation  of  certain  passages,  but  without 
discovering  that  Dante  himself  had  accepted 
it  as  authority. 

Dean  Waddington,  of  Durham,  who 

died  recently,  had,  at  one  time,  some  celeb- 
rity as  an  explorer.  In  the  year  1820,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hanbury,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Napota,  the  ancient  qapital  of 
Ethiopia,  his  account  of  which  was  published 
in  an  illustrated  quarto  volume,  by  Murray, 
in  1822. 

Mc,  6.  W.  Edginton's  translation  of 

the  Odyssey,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  two  volumes  by  Longmans,  does  not  meet 
with  much  favor.  He  first  translated  the 
Greek,  line  by  line,  into  hexameters,  which 
he  declares  to  bo  *^  prosy  and  literal  in  the 
Saxon,"  and  then  condensed  each  hexameter 
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into  a  line  of  heroic  blank  Terse — ^and  such 
blank  yerse  I 


ART. 

A  work  of  the  very  first  importance, 

in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  Art,  is  Dr. 
Helbig*s  "Mural  Paintings  of  the  buried 
Campanian  Cities/*  which  has  recently  been 
published  at  Leipzig.  It  is  a  careful  and  mi- 
nute description  of  the  best  Pompeiian  and 
Herculanean  frescoes,  accompanied  by  an 
atlas  of  illustrations,  and  a  dissertation  on 
the  technical  character  of  the  ancient  mural 
paintings,  by  the  artist  Donner.  Dr.  Helbig 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Archseological  Insti- 
tute in  Rome,  a  young  man  of  g^reat  talent 
and  energy,  and  his  work  is  much  more  com- 
plete aud  satisfactory  than  any  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  Donncr*s  contribu- 
tion is  not  the  least  valuable  portion:  he  has 
shown  that  the  usual  method  adopted  by  the 
ancient  artists  was  almost  identical  with  our 
fresco  piunting,  and  that  the  encaustic  pro- 
cess was  never  employed. 

The  hollow  originally  dividing   the 

two  summits  of  the  Palatine  HiU  in  Rome, 
was  discovered  tlu-ee  or  four  years  ago  in  the 
process  of  the  excavations  which  are  sdll 
going  on.  It  appears  that  the  Emperors 
filled  it  up  for  the  eitcnraon  of  their  palaces, 
using  the  buildings  which  stood  in  their  way 
as  substructions.  Some  of  the  latter  have  at 
last  been  unearthed,  and  their  walls  are  found 
to  be  rich  in  fresco  paintings  by  Gredan 
artists.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the 
principal  house,  there  is  a  representation  of 
an  open  window  with  a  street,  the  houses  be- 
ing carefully  represented,  and  a  few  figures. 
This  is  the  first  picture  of  a  Roman  street 
which  has  ever  been  found.  The  French 
painter  Leroux  is  mailing  an  exact  copy  of 
the  fresco,  before  the  colors  shall  have  faded 
by  exposure  to  Ihe  air. 

A  monument  to  the  French  composer, 

Chopin,  is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw.  Prince 
Orloff  heads  the  subscription  list 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  in 

Munich  is  now  open.  Berlin  has  sent  200 
pictures,  Vienna  200,  Paris  120,  Italy  140, 
Belgium  60,  England  12,  and  America  61 
The  contributions  from  France  and  Belgium 
are  siud  to  have  been  very  carefully  selected, 
and  the  impression  they  make  is  correspond- 
ingly favorable.  The  amount  of  sculpture 
contributed  is  much  beyond  what  was  antici- 
pated :  there  are  upward  of  800  works. 

The  seven  symbolical  statues,  by  the 

Austrian  sculptor  Gasser,  have  at  last  been 


placed  in  the  grand  entrance-hall  of  the  net 
Opera  House  in  Vienna.  They  are :  1.  Tbe 
Dance,  with  cymbals ;  2.  Music,  with  a  scon 
in  the  right  hand  and  a  double  plate  in  the 
left ;  S.  Tragedy,  with  Dagger  and  muk ;  i 
Poetry,  with  lyre  and  laurel  crown ;  S.  i^ 
chitecture,  with  rule  and  pencil,  leaning  od 
a  column ;  6.  Sculpture,  with  hammer  ind 
chisel,  one  arm  resting  on  a  statue  of  VeDoi; 
and  7.  Painting,  with  palette  and  bnisha, 
supported  by  a  statue  of  Isis.  Tlie  tgmt 
are  very  favorably  noticed  by  the  art-criddi 

In  Weimar,  recently,  Euripides  w«i 

performed — Schiller^s  metrical  translitioiiof 
portions  of  **  The  Phccnidans,"  whieh— fbr 
the  first  time,  we  believe— stood  the  trial 
which  the  translator  designed  to  make.  The 
experiment  was  successful;  but  where  die 
in  the  world  would  it  have  been  so  ? 


SCIENCE,   STATISTICS,   EXPLORATI0.X8,  ITC. 

The  Papal  Government  has  this  ioid- 

mer  commenced  clearing  out  the  aecamtdi* 
ted  rubbish  from  the  baths  of  Caracills.  The 
first  result  is  the  discovery  of  two  stataefl,oiw 
of  marble,  which  has  been  left  where  it  us 
found— the  other  a  bronze  Venus,  tvo  feet 
in   height,  for  which    70,000   fraoct  vere 
immediatdy  offered  by  a  Russian  uobknin. 
Prince  Aldobrandini  has  also   commeDced 
excavations  at  Tusculum,  where  the  imphV 
theatre,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  used 
as  a  common  quarry.     The  /xxKam— the 
place  designed  for  the  Emperor,  the  GodsqIs, 
and  the  Vestals  —  has  thus  entirely  &ap- 
peared,  and  not  one  of  the  marble  chain, 
which  not  long  since  adorned  it,  is  now  to  be 
found.    The  assertion  of  Gregorovius  is  tne, 
that  not  the  Goths  or  the  Vandals,  but  the 
Christians,  have  ruined  Rome. 

The  City  of  Berlm  has  decided  to  do 

honor,  worthily  and  permanently,  to  the  name 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  The  Munici- 
pality has  decided  to  give  the  name  of  "  Hod- 
boldt  Park ''  to  a  new  park  on  the  northem 
border  of  the  city,  and  to  appropriate  part  of 
it  to  a  Botanical  Garden — the  work  to  be  in- 
augurated on  the  one  hundredth  anniversaiy 
of  Humboldt^s  birth-day.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  found  a  museum  of  natural  history,  whidi 
shall  bear  the  great  naturalist's  name. 

Observations  made  in  France  seem 

to  establish  the  fact,  that,  while  forests  of 
deciduous  trees,  as  is  well  known,  increase 
the  amount  of  rain  and  the  volume  of  the 
brooks  in  the  regions  where  they  aboundi 
forests  of  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect    A  tract  of 
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cres,  near  Valenciennes,  overgrown 
Kuduous  thicke||,  was  cleared  and 
witb  Scotch  fir,  and  the  result  was 
re  disappearance  of  the  springs  and 
which  formerlj  existed.  At  a  time 
» much  forest-planting  is  recommended 
trans-Mississippi  States,  this  fact — 
a  general  law  and  not  a  phenomenon 
much  importance. 

The  German  periodical  Olobus^  grave- 
ms  its  readers  (under  the  heading  of 
rtsm  in  Education  **),  that  in  the 
States  there  is  a  general  and  yiolent 
outcry  against  the  teaching,  in 
colleges  and  academies,  not  only  of 
nd  Greek,  but  of  Uistory,  Art,  Phi- 
,  Literature  and  JBsthetics !  In 
article,  the  same  pompous  charlatan 
kt  the  Baptist  clergyman,  Henry  Ward 
',  recently  preached  to  his  congrega- 
ermon  upon  the  making  of  a  good  cup 

Madlle.  Tinne,  the  news  of  whose 
by  her  Arab  camei-drirers,  in  the 
on  the  road  between  Murzuk  and 
B8  just  been  announced,  was  an  ecoen- 
y  of  Holland,  who  has  lived  in  the 
r  the  past  ten  years.  She  undertook 
sy  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of  Speke 
mt,  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Samuel 
and  met  the  explorers  at  Gondokoro, 
White  Nile.  She  adopted  the  Orien- 
mnej  refused  to  speak  any  language 
bic,  and  even,  on  leaving  Tripoli  for 
)  fatal  journey,  left  her  watch  behind 
:ause  the  numerals  on  the  dial  were 
!  Her  wealth,  and  her  blind  infatua- 
•  Oriental  Life,  leading  her  to  disre- 
e  ordinary  precautions  of  a  traveller 
)e8ert,  undoubtedly  led  to  her  murder. 
I  on  her  way  to  Bomou. 
Petermann^d  MiUheUungen  publishes 
from  the  naturalist,  Dr.  Dorst,  on 
f  the  steamer  Bienenkorb,  a  forerun- 
Jie  North  Pole  Expedition.  On  the 
May,  the  vessel  was  in  lat  ^^'^  and 
ne  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of 
nd.  The  weather  had  been  terribly 
and  severe,  and  many  sealing  vessels 
it  A  chart  of  the  temperature  of  the 
cean,  published  by  Petermann,  shows 
\  warmest  current  skirts  the  western 
'  Spitzbcrgcn  on  its  northward  course. 
On  the  height  of  the  Sommering, 
he  first  railway  (from  Vienna  to  Tri- 
osscd  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  a  monn- 
as  been  erected  to  Carlo  Ghega,  the 
dian  engineer,  who  located  the  road. 


He  made  the  venture  in  defiance  of  the  opin 
Ion  of  the  best  English  engineers,  and  suc- 
ceeded. That  his  work  has  since  then  been 
surpassed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  de« 
tracts  nothing  from  his  merit. 

-^— Recently,  in  Berne,  M.  Schenck,  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  made  a 
speech  at  the  Commencement  of  a  Female 
Seminary,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the 
cooperation  of  women  in  the  discussion  of 
all  educational  questions,  and  even  thdr  elec- 
tion as  members  of  the  educational  boards. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  the  laws  in  relation  to 
property  are  already  much  more  Just  toward 
women  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe; 

The  Executive    Conmiittee   of  the 

Teachers*  Union  in  Switzerland  has  decided 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  cooperative 
movement  in  schools  and  homes,  to  further  a 
sound  physical  and  mental  development  in 
children.  To  this  end,  they  have  offered  pri- 
ses of  from  400  to  600  francs  for  the  best 
essays  on  domestic  education. 

An  Arehivariua  in  Magdeburg  lately 
took  it  into  his  head  to  collect  old  scraps  of 
parchment  from  the  bindings  of  books  and 
official  records.  He  has  been  rewarded  by 
finding  some  fragments  of  the  earliest  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  /to/o, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
second  century. 

— -  In  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
the  art  of  building  and  nmning  railroads  is 
now  made  a  part  of  the  regular  military  edu- 
cation, and  all  officers  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  therein. 

—  In  Duisburg,  Prussia,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  Gerhard  Kremer, 
the  Ghiographer,  has  been  laid.  Who  was 
Gerhard  Kremer  ?  Vfhen  we  say  "  Mercator," 
he  will  be  universally  recognized.  He  was 
bom  in  Duisburg  in  1612,  and  died  there  in 
1594 — and  in  1669,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago,  published  his  map  of  the  world^  *'on 
Mercator^s  projection.*' 

A  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
are  obtained  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  760,000  thalers  have  been 
produced  from  this  source,  of  which  sum 
866,000  thalers  still  remain  to  be  expended. 
Since  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  fin- 
ished, the  work  is  now  concentrated  upon  the 
towers,  which  are  to  reach  a  height  of  600  feet 

The  towers  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ratisbon, 
which  have  been  lacking  for  some  centuries, 
have  this  summer  received  their  cap-stones. 
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and  now  the  Gothic  sentiment  of  Germany 
turns  to  the  Cathedral  at  Ulra,  as  the  last  of 
the  great  structures  which  demand  comple- 
tion. 

A  European  journal  says :  "  The  cold 

weather  of  this  summer  is  the  most  abnormal 
phenomenon.  There  is  not  in  tlic  annals  of 
meteorology  an  instance  of  such  continuous 


reductions  of  temperature,  and  no  studeottf 
the  science  is  able  1^  give  an  explanatioa  tf 
the  fact.  It  is  wrong  to  attribute  it  to  tki 
unusual  number  of  spots  on  the  sun,  anei 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  spots  btfi 
a  periodic  return  every  11  years,  and  hm 
not  heretofore  been  accompanied  by  a  lor 
temperature. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[OUB  RECORD   CLOSBB  8EPTEUBER  L] 


I.    BUMMABT. 

The  month  of  August  has  supplied  but  few 
definite  important  single  events  for  our  chron- 
icle; yet  there  are  many  matters  which 
require  some  notice  in  order  to  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  general  progress  of  events. 

As  regards  war  questions,  there  is  no 
very  great  change.  The  hostilities  in  Cuba 
continue,  and  with  an  apparent  gradual  pre- 
ponderance of  present  successes  and  future 
chances  towards  the  side  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lutionists ;  although  the  little  credibility  of 
belligerent  bulletins  must  still  prevent  belief 
in  the  express  terms  of  the  reports  about  one 
or  another  "battle"  and  "victorv."  But 
recruits  from  Old  Spain  are  certainly  needed 
and  not  forthcoming ;  the  negroes  appear  to 
be  joiiiing  the  Cubans  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  last  a 
rising  in  the  Vuelta  de  Abajo,  a  very  rich 
tobacco  district  of  some  1,600  square  miles 
in  extent,  (considerably  more  than  the  area 
of  Rhode  Island).  The  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  Is  naturally  with  an  American 

■r 

people  struggling  for  independence  from  Eu- 
ropean monarchy  and  taxation,  and  with  it 
goes  that  of  all  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. This  sympathy  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  lef»s  material  aid.  There  are  apparently 
credible  reports,  moreover,  of  diplomatic 
offers  by  our  government  to  the  Spanish  Re- 
gency, suggesting  some  plan  for  conceding 
the  demands  of  the  Cubans ;  which,  if  true, 
show  that  the  authorities  at  WashiuETton  co- 
incide  with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
Meanwhile  19  out  of  the  250  wealthy  and 
influential  Cubans  exiled  by  the  Spanish 
Governor  General  to  the  unhealthy  African 
Island  of  Fernando  Po,  have  escaped  and  are 
again  at  work  in  the  cause,  while  they  report 
hopes  that  some  or  all  of  their  companions 
may  follow  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  home  troubles  of 
Spain  continue.    Her  last  loan  only  brought 


the  treasury  $14,000,000  in  money,  ibc 
$50,000,000  of  public  obligations,  and  era 
this  amount  was  from  Spaniards.  TIm  pv^ 
tizans  of  Don  Carlos  have  been  making  in 
effort  to  raise  the  country  agidnst  the  R(^ 
Serrano,  and  though  they  have  been  put 
down  and  the  attempt  is  given  up  for  the 
present,  they  had  the  sympathy  of  Uiepiiests, 
found  many  adherents,  and  can  obTiooslj  re* 
peat  the  experiment,  at  least  so  far  is  to 
cause  vast  trouble  and  expense. 

The  remainder  of  Europe  is  rather  qniet 
There  have  been  reports  of  the  illneas  of  tbe 
French  Emperor,  and  their  prompt  elfect  on 
the  French  Bourse   showed  how  critietl  b 
that    political    condition  where  the  fiufiog 
strength  of  one  elderly  man  is  the  only  bar- 
rier against — nobody  knows  what.    The  Em- 
press Eugenie  has  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Tur- 
key, and  perhaps  intends  to  be  present  at  the 
proposed  formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  the  autimm.    A  disagreeable  feeling  has 
been  growing  up  between  Ismael  Paslu,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  nominal  sorercigni 
the  Sidtan  of  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  tour  by  Ismael  to  various  European 
courts,  during  which  he  made  as  many  friends 
as  he  could,  contracted  for  arms,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  arrangements  suitable  for  a 
declaration  of  independence.      The  matter 
has,  however,  been  hushed  up  for  the  present 
at  least,  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the 
European  powers. 

Various  minor  wars  or  disturbances  stQl 
prevail  in  Mexico,  and  Central  and  Sooth 
America.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  a 
pronvnciametUo  by  Gen.  Vega  in  Mexico ;  (it 
is  said)  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  shrewd 
Indian  President  Juarez ;  and  an  Indian  in- 
surrection in  Yucatan.  There  is  a  civil  war 
in  Nicaragua,  and  something  of  the  like  sort 
in  Venezuela ;  while  the  war  in  Paraguay  re- 
mains, as  far  as  heard  from,  as  before,  wifii 
Lopez  holding  an  impregnable  mountain  po- 
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Ascarra,  and  the  allies  encamped 
iring  to  move  some  twenty  miles 
QeJL  McMahon,  th«  U.  S.  Minis- 
)ez,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
lines,  on  his  way  to  the  United 
it  what  report  he  brings  of  the  ac^ 
iion  of  the  Paraguayan  dictator  is 
L  A  provisional  government  has 
e  mean  time  organized  at  Asuncion 
ies,  to  be  operated  for  the  present 
Ition  with  Lopez,  and  under  military 

• 

the  United  States,  social  and  in- 
currences have,  perhaps,  been  more 
:  than  such  political  events  as  have 

The  Woman's  Suffrage  movement 
sly  pushed  by  the  energetic  persons 

assumed  its  leadership,  and  who 
ention.<^,  speak  and  edit  with  great 
ice.  The  continuance  of  a  number 
by  workmen  and  the  session  of  the 
igressr  in  Philadelphia,  show  that 
•ur  working  men  who  are  excited 
cs  are  not  over  their  excitement, 
t  weather,  covering  a  good  deal  of 
ime  in  much  of  the  country,  has 
ifavorablc  as  to  materially  modify 
ous  expectation  of  uncommonly 
;rain  crops. 

in  degree  of  interest  is  felt  in  a 
ly  apparently  opening  under  the 
of  Brigham  Young  in  Salt  Lake 
ch   threatens  his    long-established 

there.  This  is  caused  by  two 
30,  David  and  Alexander  Smith, 
To.  Smith,  the  original  Mormon 
rho  have  boldly  opened  a  series  of 
nrhich  are  largely  attended,  and  in 
y  directly  attack  Young,  claiming 
jmsclves  the  proper  heads  of  the 
They  also  openly  denounce  polyga- 
mg,  like  Napoleon  IIL,  is  now  fail- 
rhat  in  strength  (he  is  about  sixty- 
old),  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 

his  two  assailants  may  seriously 

his  state.  If  they  really  *teach  a 
Ic  Mormonism,  they  would  certain- 
rith  thera  the  good  wishes  of  the 
ited  States,  as  against  the  uncivil- 
•incs  of  Young. 

s  afl^iirs  in  the  United  States  con- 
e  cramped  and  hampered.  But  the 
of  the  public  finances  grows  steadi- 
opeful  under  Secretary  Boutwell's 
nd  steady  handling  of  the  national 
Id  has  fallen  during  August  from 
$  to  183;  at  which  rate  United 
per  money  will  be  worth  par  in 


eighteen  months  at  farthest,  when  it  is  Just 
to  expect  that  the  whole  business  interests 
of  the  country  may  begin  to  revive  with  a 
real  and  healthy  development. 

The  Fenian  movement  has  once  more  been 
heard  from.  The  refusal  of  an  exequatur 
to  Consul  Haggerty  at  Glasgow  in  the  ground 
that  be  had  been  a  Fenian,  occasioned  many 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  press, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  such  refusals 
are  no  evidence  of  national  ill  feeling  what- 
ever. At  about  the  same  time,  reports  came 
out  that  the  Fenians  were  again  but  very 
quietly  preparing  a  military  organization. 
There  was  even  a  small  agitation  about  it  in 
Canada,  and  the  Fenian  Congress  has  held  a 
secret  session  in  New  York  ;  but  how  much 
the  whole  set  of  phenomena  amounts  to  is 
very  doubtful. 

Perhaps  the  ** Susquehanna  War**  ought 
to  be  named  here,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  our  law  courts  and  business  con- 
cerns. The  Erie  Railroad  managers  wanted 
to  secure  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road ;  the  actual  managers  of  the  latter  road 
wanted  to  keep  it.  So  there  was  a  competi- 
tion by  means  of  a  stock  election,  in  which 
each  side  claimed  the  victory ;  then  a  battle 
of  injunctions,  two  equal  judges  ordering 
things  to  be  at  once  done  and  not  done,  on 
pain  "of  punishment  for  contempt  of  court,  of 
course,  whichever  was  obeyed  ;  then  follow- 
ed an  actual  muster  of  quasi  military  force, 
actually  in  one  instance  coming  to  blows,  and 
accompanied  with  tearing  up  of  tracks  and 
blocking  up  the  road.  Finally,  Governor 
Hoffman  took  possession  of  the  road,  the 
parties  consenting  after  he  had  threatened  to 
do  it  by  force,  and  put  in  a  superintendent 
who  runs  it,  pending  some  judicial  decision. 

II.   UNITED  STATES. 

August  1.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  decreased  during  July,  1869,  by 
$7,435,744  29. 

August  2.  At  the  state  election  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Democrats  elect  their  candidate 
for  Treasurer  (the  only  state  executive  officer 
chosen)  by  a  large  majority,  and  nearly  all 
the  legislature. 

August  8.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow 
of  New  York,  imder  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, seizes  fiileen  gunboats  in  preparation 
for  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  stocks 
or  waiting  for  their  machinery,  at  New  York 
and  at  Mystic,  Connecticut.  The  seizure  is 
said  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  complaint 
from  the  Peruvian  Minister  that  the  gun- 
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boats  are  to  be  used  against  that  coon- 
try. 

August  5.  At  the  Tennessee  State  elecUon, 
Senter  is  chosen  bj  an  immense  majority — 
reaching  over  C6,000 — over  Stokes.  This  is 
considered  a  victory  of  the  Southern  or  Dem* 
ocratic  or  *'  Conservative  '*  side,  over  the 
Northern  or  Republican  or  Radical  side. 

August  5.  There  is  a  riot  at  Mobile,  which 
the  newpapers  of  that  city  say,  was  entirely 
the  result  of  the  "maddened  passions  of 
negroes,  inflamed  and  lashed  into  fuiy  by 
foreign  Radicals.^' 

August  5.  A  block  of  United  States  bonded 
warehouses  in  Philadelphia  bums,  destroying 
about  $2,600,000  worth  of  whiskey,  and  the 
buildings,  valued  at  $800,000. 

August  6.  At  the  Alabama  election  for 
members  of  Congress,  two  Democrats  and 
six  Republicans  are  chosen. 

August  7.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes 
place,  which  is  total  along  a  belt  extending 
diagonally  from  southeast  to  northwest 
across  the  central  part  of  the  United  States 
and  up  into  Alaska.  It  was  observed  with 
unprecedented  care  and  skill  for  astronom- 
ical,'optical,  and  chemical  phenomena. 

August  8.  A  Mr.  Barbour,  from  New  Eng- 
land, having  been  an  active  speaker  during 
the  political  campaign  in  Tennessee,  is  de- 
coyed from  his  hotel  at  Nashville  by  a  num- 
ber of  Tenncsseeans,  and  forced  off,  apparently 
to  be  murdered ;  but  is  rescued  after  being 
beaten  with  canes,  and  stabbed  in  several 
places. 

August  15.  The  new  French  ocean  tele- 
graph opens  for  business,  beginning  with 
rates  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  English 
cable. 

August  16.  The  National  Labor  Congress 
holds  its  third  annual  session  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  from  organ- 
izations of  workingmen  of  all  kinds  in  nine- 
teen States  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  to* 


gether  with  several  del^ations  from  oiks 
nationalides ;  and  indudes  colored  iepii> 
sentativesy  and  female  representatives. 

August  18.  The  eighteenth  annual  aoiki 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adruo- 
ment  of  Sdenoe,  be^ns  at  S«lem,  and  o» 
tinues  for  tax  days.  Many  papera  of  greis 
interest  and  abstruseness  are  rend. 

August  28.  A  so-called  **Beanion"  of  oil* 
cers  on  both  sides  at  the  battle  of  Gett^ 
burg,  takes  pUce  on  the  fidd  there  Uydaj\ 
but  is  very  meagrely  attended.  It  was  aDfld 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  ascertahung  to* 
thenticaUy  the  positions  and  movement!  of 
the  battle.  Only  one  officer  from  the  reM 
mde  was  present,  and  only  a  few  from  the 
Union  army. 

August  26.  The  annual  session  of  theFca- 
ian  Congress  takes  place  in  NewTork.  Con- 
siderable enthusiasm  prevails ;  and  a  poitioo 
of  the  session  is  secret,  being,  it  is  flaidjiqw 
subjects  of  great  importance. 

HI.  TORKIOV. 

August  16.  Napoleon  m.,  in  honor  of  Ite 
hundredth  birth-day  of  Napoleon  L,  decM 
an  amnesty  to  press  and  pditkil  dtaka, 
evaders  of  taxes,  army  and  navy  dewrtl^ 
and  deserters  from  merchant  ifa^ 

August  16.  Marshal  Niel  dies,  aged  87.  I» 
was  educated  in  a  military  school,  aid  me 
through  all  the  grades  from  Benteniat  to 
Marshal  and  Minister  of  War.  He  did  &• 
tinguished  service  in  Algiers,  the  GriMii 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  a  Tsfaiid  ad 
trusted  friend  of  the  Emperor. 

August  27.  The  international  host  Me 
between  the  Harvard  University  and  (Mod 
University  crews  takes  place  on  the  TIubmIi 
over  the  "Putney  and  Mortlake" coiine,4| 
miles  long.  The  Oxford  crew  wins  bj  a  bilf 
length  of  clear  water.  Time  of  the  wiiuM^ 
22  minutes  40^  seconds.  The  race  wy  ttr 
and  uninterrupted. 
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SE  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
B  question  of  a  way  to  the  Pole 
in  at  last  answered. 
sddress  of  Captain  Silas  Bent,  of 
Expedition  fame,  before  the  St. 
listorical  Society  and  Mercantile 
f'  Aoociation,  giving  the  ripened 
of  thirty  years'  study  and  ex- 
)n,  while  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
7y,  invites  the  deepest  attention 
ETorld. 

1  the  Spanish  sovereign,  then  on 
of  his  march  against  Granada, 
t  a  hasty  audience  to  Columbus, 
erred  him  and  his  project  to  the 
doctors  of  Salamanca,  the  his- 
tells  us,  these  snges  intrenched 
ves  behind  the  dogged  position, 
»  suppose  what  had  escaped  so 
enowned  explorers  and  cosmo- 
8  for  centuries  could  be  reserved 
rdinary  man  to  discover,  was  the 
3f  presumption." 
B  outset  of  this  article,  we  would 
>  reader  to  beware  of  such  an 

he  writer,  personally.  Captain 
an  entire  stranger.  What  we 
ly  is  dictated,  solely,  by  a  con- 
we  cannot  resist,  after  a  long 
f  the  Address  before  us,  that  a 
ad  solid  mind  has  successfully 
.  this  polar  chasm.    A  practical 


sailor,  Captain  Bent  comes  before  the 
public,  not  with  the  ardor  of  a  young 
adventurer,  ambitious  to  tread  the  icy 
paths  of  glory  made  by  Franklin,  Kane, 
and  their  successors, — ^nor  yet,  as  a 
theorist,  does  he  promise  to  Science, 
beyond  the  mysterious  frontiers  of  the 
unknown  land,  an  Bl  Dorado,  out  of 
whose  bowels  she  may  dig  all  the  hid- 
den treasures  she  covets.  His  worthier 
aim  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those 
disastrous  expeditions,  which  have  al- 
ready cost  the  world  a  frightful  amount 
of  human  life,  and,  to  furnish  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,  a  true  chart 
and  the  true  compass  with  which  to 
reach  the  Pole  in  safety.  To  use  his 
own  apology,  "  from  various  sources,  I 
find  that  Germany,  Sweden,  Franco, 
England,  and  Russia  have  in  contem- 
plation expeditions  to  the  Pole.  Other 
and  higher  objects  than  the  mere  accu- 
racy of  my  theory — something  more  ele- 
vated than  the  honorable  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction that  would,  were  it  to  prove 
correct,  certainly  belong  to  him  who 
could  claim  priority  in  such  an  impor- 
tant discoveiy— has  actuated  me  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  actual  saving  of 
human  life— the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue to  many  departments  of  science, 
and  the  solving  of  a  geographical  prob- 
lem, which  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
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conjectural."  He  might  have  acVled  to 
the  number  of  proposed  expeditions, 
one  from  the  United  States,  lately  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Hayes,  tlio  distinguish- 
ed explorer,  for  the  spring  of  1870. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  fiict, 
in  Physical  Geography,  that,  at  certain 
times,  there  must  be  a  passage,  through 
open  water,  from  the  North  Pacific  to 
the  North  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  evidence  of  this 
was  conclusive  from  the  history  of  the 
Ritcht  Whale.  It  is  the  habit  of  whale- 
men  to  stamp  their  harpoons  with  the 
name  of  their  ship,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  their  fishing.  Stricken  by  the 
fishermen,  but  not  mortally,  a  whale 
was  found  by  Dr.  Scoresliy  and  others  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  bearing,  buried  in 
his  side,  harpoons  stamped  with  the 
Pacific  mark  made  by  ships  cruising 
near  Beliring^s  Straits.  Tlie  Kight 
Whale,  when  most  hotly  pressed  by  his 
pursuers,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  find 
refuge  under  water,  but  must,  at  short 
intervals,  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  crossed 
the  Arctic  Ocean  vmler  ice.  He  cannot 
endure  warm  tropical  waters,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  from  countless  sources, 
that  to  him  the  Equatorial  Ocean  is  as 
impassable  as  a  sea  of  fire.  Since,  then, 
the  whales  harpooned  in  the  Pacific  and 
afterwards  caught  in  the  Atlantic,  could 
not  have  reached  the  Atlantic  by  wav 
of  Cajie  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  which  case  they  must  twice 
cross  "  the  sea  of  fire ; "  and,  since  they 
could  not  pass  under  the  ice  of  a  frozen 
ocean,  it  was  plain  that  they  found,  at 
least,  an  occasional  o\ien  avenue  through 
the  Arctic  waters.  But  this  fact  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  permanent, 
nor  even  of  an  occasional  highway  for 
navigation  to  the  Pole ;  and,  tliough  oft- 
en dwelt  upon,  seems  to  be  calculated  to 
deliule,  rather  than  to  guide  the  Polar 
traveller.  Certainly,  he  would  be  a  bold 
sailed,  who  should  venture  to  follow, 
in  his  shi]),  the  track  of  a  Right  Whale. 

The  true  Arctic  problem,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  is  not  whether  there  is  a 
passage  to  the  Pole,  but  it  is  this :  h 


there  a  permanent  and  natignUe  vay  (t 
the  Pole  t 

This  question  our  author  answen  m 
the  afiSrmative.  And,  it  is  but  just  t» 
him  and  to  the  reader  that  we  gi?e  tfae 
substance  of  his  reasoning,  as  far  as  tbe 
limits  of  this  review  admit,  in  tho- 
words  of  the  Address  itself: 

**  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  circulation  k 
the  ajr ;  there  is  a  circulation  in  thf» 
bodies  of  all  animals ;  there  is  a  drcn- 
lation  in  the  ocean — all  of  which  an» 
governed  by  laws,  immutably  fixed, and. 
which  in  all  their  modifications  and. 
conditions  they  rigidly  observe  aol 
obey. 

**  The  sea,  the  atmosphere  and  the  gun, 
are  to  the  earth  what  the  blood,  thfr 
lungs,  and  the  heart  are  to  the  animal 
economy.    There  is  an  equilibrium  in. 
all  nature.    Let  me  here  quote  to  yoa  k 
single  passage  from  one  of  the  moit 
scientific  and  beautifully  written  worls 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  we  are  nor 
trcatmg.  I  allude  to  that  on  *  The  Phj«- 
cal    Geography    of  the    Sea,'  by  wf 
friend,  Admiral  M.  F.  Maury.*  He  aiji: 
'  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the 
entire  surftice  of  the  earth  is  eitiniatid 
at  about  ^\e  feet.    To  evaporate  wihr 
enough  annually,  from  the  ocean,  to 
cover  the  earth  on  the  avenge  fite  W 
deep  with  rain ;  to  transport  it  fte* 
one  7X)ne  to  another,  and  to  precipittta 
it  in  the  right  places,  at  suitable  timeift 
and  in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of  tli0 
ofi[iccs  of  the  grand  atmospherical  nift- 
chine.    This  water  (Ixjar  in  mind),  ^ 
evaporated  principally  from  the  Torrid 
Zone.    Supposing  it  all  to  come  thenc^ 
we  shall  have  encircling  the  earth,  • 
belt  of  ocean  three  thousand  mil«  >* 
breadth,  from  which  this  atmosphere 
evaporates  a  layer  of  water,  annnaily? 
sixteen  feet  in  depth.    And,  to  hoist  iip 
as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  lower  down 
again  all  the  water  in  a  lake  sixteen  fe** 
deep,  three  thousand  miles  wide  ^od 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  long,  is  th» 
yearly   business  of  this  invisible  wa- 
chinery.'    Now,  I  ask  you,  undcrst»»«^ 
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I  do  the  constant  effort  of  Na- 
store  equilibrium,  and  the  laws 
ition,  what  must  be  the  effect 
ocean  of  the  removal  of  this 
mass  of  water  of  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  three  thousand 
le,  and  sixteen  feet  in  depth  ? 
an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
to  occupy  this  enormous  space ; 
>  this,  all  the  waters  both  north 
i  of  this  space  or  zone  are  at 
n  motion  to  restore  this  equili- 
d,  were  there  no  obstructions,  as 
9  and  islands,  this  flow  would 
m  round  the  whole  earth, 
an  object  set  in  motion  toward 
tor  from  the  polar  regions — 
velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
•will  constantly  be  arriving  at 
the  earth's  surface  where  the 
3  greater,  and,  not  at  once  ac- 
his  greater  velocity,  its  direc- 
tend  obliquely  to  the  west- 
ence,  we  find  the  streams  or 
which  flow  from  the  North 
jds  the  Equator,  always  take 
wtwardli/  direction,  whenever 
lents  and  islands  will  permit." 
iams  from  the  Northern  and 
hemispheres,  meeting  at  the 
form  and  give  direction  to  the 
1  currents,  the  waters  of  which 
n  to  the  westward ;  but,  inter- 
y  the  continents,  which  lie 
ir  paths,  and  changed  in  their 
ravity  by  the  expansive  heat 
n,  they  throw  off  hot  streams 
th  and  south,  like  blood  from 
of  the  animal  system,  to  carry 
^ving  warmth  and  nourish-' 
ag  their  path,  to  the  earth's 
;s. 

386  streams  there  are  two  in  the 
hemisphere  and  three  in  the 
The  two  former  are  known 
If  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
'Siwo  of  the  Pacific ;  the  first 
1  by  observations  taken  by  the 
»tes  Coast  Survey,  under  Prof. 
he,  and  the  Kuro-Siwo  from  ob- 
j  made  upon  it  by  the  Japan  Ex- 
under  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry." 
;  laid  down  the  basis  for  his 
in  the  very  first  principles  and 


laws  of  nature,  Captain  Bent  calls  in  the 
exactly-observed  facts  which  bear  upon 
it.  He  says :  "  To  describe  the  first  9f 
the  two  great  currents  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  I  shall  again  quote  from 
M.  F.  Maury's  'Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea,'  wherein  he  says :  *  There 
is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest 
droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the 
mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its 
banks  and  its  bottom  ara  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth 
is  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  the  Gulf 
Stream.  There  is  in  the  world  no  other 
such  majestic  flow  of  waters.  Its  cur- 
rent is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Amazon,  and  its  volume  is  more 
than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters,  as  far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts, 
are  of  an  indigo  blue.  They  are  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  their  line  of 
junction,  with  the  common  sea-water, 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye. 

"  *  Often,  one  half  of  the  vessel  may  be 
perceived  floating  in  Gulf-stream  water, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  common  water 
of  the  sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such 
the  want  of  afllnity  between  those  wa- 
ters, and  such  too  the  reluctance,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  wa- 
ter of  the  sea.  At  the  very  season  of  the 
year  when  the  Gulf  Stream  is  rushing 
in  greatest  volume  through  the  straits 
of  Florida,  and  hastening  north  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  there  is  a  cold 
stream  from  Baffin's  Bay,  Labrador,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  North,  running  to  the 
South  with  equal  velocity.  These  two 
currents  meet  oflf  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  latter  is 
divided.  One  part  of  it  underruns  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs, 
which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending 
across  its  course.  The  other  fork  runs 
between  the  United  States  coast  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  South.  As  a  rule, 
the  hottest  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
at  or  near  the  surface.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  waters  are  nowhere 
permitted,  in  the  oceanic  economy,  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is 
everywhere  a  cushion  of  cool  water  be- 
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tween  tbem  and  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth^s  crusts  Cold  water  is  one  of  the 
best  n^w-conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  contact  with 
the  solid  crust  of  tlie  earth — compara- 
tively a  good  conductor  of  heat — in- 
stead of  being  sent  over  a  non-conduc- 
ting cushion  of  cool  water,  to  fend  it 
from  the  bottom,  all  its  heat  would  be 
lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  way,  and  the 
soft  climates  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land would  be  as  that  of  Labrador, 
severe  in  the  extreme  and  ice-bound. 

" '  The  maximum  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  86°  C^legrees),  or  about 
9°  above  the  ocean  temperatui*e  due  to 
the  latitude.  Increasing  its  latitude 
10°,  it  loses  but  2°  of  temperature,  and, 
having  run  three  thousand  miles  (3000) 
to  the  North,  it  still  preserves,  even  in 
winter,  the  heat  of  summer.  The  heat 
it  discharges  over  the  Atlantic  in  a 
winter's  day,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  whole  volume  of  atmosphere  that 
rests  upon  France  and  the  British  Isles, 
from  the  freezing  point  to  summer  heat. 

*'  *  A  simple  calculation  will  show  tliat 
the  quantity  of  heat  daily  carried  off  by 
the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  regions  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  dis- 
charged over  the  Atlantic,  vt  sufficient 
to  raise  mountains  of  iron,  from  zero  to 
tJie  incltln<j  pointy  aiul  to  keep  in  flow^ 
from  them,  a  molten  stream  of  metaly 
greater  in  tohtme  than  the  tenters  daily 
disfjhargcd  from  tJie  Mississipfd  river?  " 

This  stream,  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Tyndal  in  his  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  "  entirely  abolishes 
the  difference  of  temperature,  due  to 
the  difterence  of  latitude,  of  North  and 
South  Britain ;  so  that,  if  we  walk  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 
January,  we  encounter  everywhere  the 
same  temperature.  The  Isothermal  line 
runs  north  and  south.  The  harbor  of 
Hammerfcst,  in  Norway  (73°  North  I), 
derives  great  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
aroirnd  the  North  Cape,  and  so  modifies 
the  climate  there,  that,  at  some  places, 
by  proceeding  northward,  you  enter  a 


warmer  region."    (P.  107.    Heat,tst 
Mode  of  Motion.) 

So  effectual  and  far-reaching  are  the 
mitigating  influences  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  this  mighty  "  river  in  theoetmi^^ 
that  upon  comparison  with  other 
streams  we  find  some  startling  facts. 

Fourteen  times,  in  the  last  eight  hoo- 
dred  years,  has  the  Thames  been  frozea 
over.  Fairs  have  occasionally  been 
held,  booths  built,  and  oxen  roasted 
upon  it.  Since  1294,  the  Baltic  h» 
been  eight  times  frozen  over;  once  so 
firmly,  that  Charles  X  led  his  wbole 
army  over  it  from  Holstcin  to  Denmark. 
Twice,  in  the  history  of  Flanders,  wioe 
has  been  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1708. 
ice  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  vu 
twenty-seven  inches  thick.  In  1794, 
Pichegru^s  army  encamped  on  the  ice  in 
Holland.  The  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  harbors  of  Leghorn,  Maneiilcs 
and  Genoa,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Po  have  at  times  been  locked  in  ice. 
Never  were  even  the  edges  of  tiM-Gulf 
Stream  stilTened  by  frost.  We  have  no 
account  of  its  slightest  congeUtioa  in 
any  part  of  its  vast  area,  not  c^enoflf 
the  shores  of  Norway  or  Novaia  Zendii 

These  well-authenticated,  histnical 
facts  are  wonderfully  confirmed  bj  » 
single  inference,  drawn  from  the  tiier- 
mal  estimates  for  the  Gulf  Strnn. 
Could  a  ditch  or  sluice  be  cut  throogli 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  large  enough 
to  give  outlet  to  the  westward  equi- 
torial  current,  the  consequent  divcra* 
of  the  former  stream  would  instantly 
change  and  revolutionize  the  climate  of 
Western  Europe,  and  reduce  it  like  W>" 
rador  to  an  icy  desert. 

So  much  for  the  Gulf  Stream.    T^* 
Kuro-Siwo  of  which  Captain  Bent  "^•*» 
under  Commodore  Perrv's  directioDf  ^^, 
first  observer  and  explorer,  was  [o^^^ 
the  fellow  and  equal  of  the  Gulf  Stre*** 
In  volume,   velocity  and    dimensi^*^ 
they  are  almost  identical.    Their  ca*^^ 
to  the  northeast  is  the  same.     0^ 
streams  flow  over  cushions  of  cool  ^' 
ter,  which  effectually  prevent  the  1^ 
of  heat  by  contact  with  the  crust  of  *-' 
earth  at  the  sea-bottom.     Neither    ^ 
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ns  wash  against  the  shores 
inents,  near  which  they  rise 
a.  Their  salts  are  similar; 
eratnre    is    the    same,    86° 

;  and  the  climatic  influence 
po-Siwo  upon  our  western 
upon  Alaska  and  the  Aleu- 
ts is  quite  as  marked  as  that 

Stream  on  Western  Europe 
tish  Isles. 

cr  is  now  in  a  position  to 
3  theory  of  this  profound 

Of  upon  the  j)rinciples  and 
us,  he  claims  that  these  two 
Tents,  flowing  to  the  Pole, 
ay  thither  for  the  seaman. 
}ir  confluence,  and  there  the 
e  destined  them  to  reach, 
tieir  tropical  birthplace  with 
al  energy  of  the  sun's  heat, 
they  alone,  can  pierce  the 
id  carve  routes  to  the  Pole 


!ie  outline  of  Captain  Bent's 
is  powerfully  sustained  by 
sal  facts  of  the  climates  of 
id  the  ocean.  To  select  an 
:  us  take  the  celebrated  Pa- 
:,  known  from  its  discoverer, 
Vs  Current.  It  flows  all  the 
the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  as  is 
the  icebergs,  it  floats  from 
e  south,  sometimes  bearing 
against  contrary  winrls  and 
jnetrating  with  its  icy  water 
pical  sea,  it  runs  to  the  very 
elf.  The  Gallapagos  Islands, 
jc,"  it  cools,  to  a  delicious 
J,  bathing  their  shores  with 
cool,  that  the  coral-insect 
d  his  reefs  and  retreats  to 
ions. 

iirrentf  inferior  to  the  Gulf 

to  the  Kuro-Siwo  alike  in 

•wer,  can    thus  destroy  the 

Equator,  why  may  not  the 

n  abolish  the  climate  of  the 

jh  arguments  might  be  made 
cts  given  in  this  short  Ad- 
itain  its  grand  deduction, 
[lasten  to  give  the  argument 


of  its  author  as  furnished  by  the  history 
of  Arctic  researches.  "The  first  at- 
tempt that  was  ever  made  to  discover 
or  effect  the  northwest  passage  (i.  e., 
fVom  Europe  to  Asia  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across  the  Arctic  Sea),  was  by 
John  Cortcreal,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  year 
1563.  He  failed ;  and  so  has  all  the 
marvellons  inteUigenee,  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy that  have  'been  expended,  in  that  di- 
rection, hy  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
world  from  that  tim^  to  this. 

"Franklin's  Expedition  sailed  from 
England  in  1844.  (We  know  its  fright- 
ful and  sad  fate.) 

"  In  1815,  Kotzebue,  of  the  Russian 
Navy,  made  an  attempt  to  pass  to  tho 
west  round  the  Asiatic  continent,  btit 
was  barred  by  ice ;  he,  however,  says : 
*  The  sea  was  open  to  the  northeast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,''  and,  *  tTiat  pars- 
ing from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  was  like  passing  immediately  from 
summer  into  winter.'* 

"Captain  Bcechy,  in  1828,  tried  to 
make  a  northeast  passage  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  by  clinging  to  the  coast, 
but  got  only  as  far  as  Cape  Barrow. 

"  Captain  McClure,  also  of  the  British 
Navy,  passed  these  Struits  in  1850,  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  coopera- 
tion with  four  vessels  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  which  were  to  go  northwest 
from  Davis'  Straits.  Captain  McClure 
coasted  till  reaching  the  Parry  Islands, 
longitude  117°  west,  where  his  ship  was 
frozen  in.  In  June,  1858,  he  abandoned 
her,  and  travelled  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  on  the  ice  to  join  Belcher, 
who  was  also  frozen  in,  and,  in  turn, 
abandoned  his  ship,  the  'Resolute.' 
Two  years  after,  the  'Resolute'  was 
found  by  a  whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay,  still 
wedged  in  a  vast  field  of  floating  ice, 
having  drifted  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  the  point  where  she 
had  been  abandoned.  The  gallant 
McClure  was  the  first  to  pass  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  but,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  circumnavigated  the  north  end  of 
the  continent,  since  a  part  of  the  paa- 
sage  was  made  on  foot,  over  the  ieeP 

We  have  also  Henry  Hudson's  voyage 
in  1607,  to  lat  ^V  30',  northwest  of 
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Spitzbcrgen,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Phipps  and  Admiral  Wrangell,  Captains 
Buchan  and  Franklin,  Parry,  Kane,  and 
Hayes,  none  of  whom  have  accomplished 
the  grand  end  of  Arctic  explorations, 
and  whose  successes,  hard-carn'ed  and 
inconsiderable  as  they  have  been,  have 
been  gained  only  after  spending  years 
of  time,  millions  of  money,  and  tuiliiig 
<m  foot  or  in  the  skdge  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  rugged  ice. 

Throughout  his  Address,  Captain 
Bent  has  modestly  confined  himself  to 
a  naked  statement  of  facts,  leaving  us 
to  divine  their  significance  and  import. 
But,  a  single  glance  at  the  historical 
items  here  given,  will  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  mind  that  this  Polar  question  is  fast 
emerging  from  the  field  of  speculation, 
and,  however  slow  its  progress  has  l>een, 
or,  however,  through  human  prejudice, 
its  settlement  may  be  retarded,  that  it 
is  steadily  drifting  like  the  long-dis- 
lodged iceberg,  into  the  regions  of  sun- 
light. 

At  short  intervals,  through  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  countless  eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  this  end.  Enterprises 
have  been  tried  under  the  most  propi- 
tious auspices.  Most  of  these  have  been 
guided  by  the  ablest  minds,  and  the 
most  exi>ert  seamen  of  the  world,  up- 
held by  the  most  lavish  outlays  of  moral 
sympathy  and  material  wealth,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  zeal  which  the  eternal  ices 
of  the  North  could  not  chill.  In  vain 
have  they  endeavored  everj^  route,  save 
the  one  now  suggested.  Their  failures 
and  disasters  have  been  most  signal. 
The  paltry  successes  they  have  reaped 
— paltry  when  compared  with  the  means 
employed — have  been  reaped  only  by 
crossing  immense  i)lateau8  and  moun- 
tains of  ice,  with  infinitely  more  pains 
and  perils  than  attended  Hannibal's  or 
Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps.  And 
this  fact  alone,  however  it  may  shed 
lustre  and  glory  on  the  heroic  explorers, 
reflects  none  or  but  little  light  on  the 
Arctic  problem,  unless,  like  the  floating 
fragments  of  some  noble  craft  that  has 
foundered  and  gone  dow^n,  to  tell  a  tale 
of  warning,  and  to  reveal  the  rocks  on 
which  the  fairest  hopes  lie  stranded. 


And  yet  in  the  very  gropings  of  these 
gallant  spirits — such  as  Kellett  and 
Kotzebue  and  Parry  and  Eaiie-4t  ap- 
pears that  just  so  far  as,  accidental^ 
they  were  led  to  move  towards  then 
"  Thermometric  Gateways  to  the  Pole," 
now  pointed  out,  light  has  beamed  iqwa 
their  pathway.  The  moment  they  were 
called  away  from  these  routes  and  look- 
ed westwardly,.that  light  grew  dimmer, 
till  it  was  quenched ;  and  some  of  them 
steering  away  from  waters  almost  tepid 
and  halcyon,  promising  a  farrow  for 
their  keels,  quickly  plunged  into  coW, 
and  became  entangled  in  icydesolatioiu. 

These  data,  the  purchase  of  so  mudfe^ 
life,  when  rightly  read,  althongh  thcr^ 
yield  but  meagre  positive  informatioiL^ 
are  of  vital  importance. 

Ifegntioeli/ they  tell  the  future  marines 
to  give  a  wide  berth  to,  and  to  stand  ksr 
away  from  these  ice-guarded  and  im— 
practicable  avenues  to  the  Pole,  if  aie- 
nues  they  can  be  called. 

Their  testimony,  sad  and  silent  aait 
is,  seems  to  shut  us  up  to  the  coaokiswa 
of  the  profound  reasoning  of  the  Ad*^ 
dress  before  us.      Certainlv,  with  » 
much  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  abeesoe 
of  all  rebutting  evidence,  the  positi« 
facts,  adduced  by  Captain  Bent  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  that  "  in  1655,  a  Dutch  iMr 
saihul  in  a  perfectly  free  and  open  iff  ^ 
tcithin  one  degree  of  the  Polc^^  and  that, 
"  about  tite  sam€  jtcriod  anotJter  had  gsM 
two  dr/jrees  hcyorul  the  Pole,^''  and  tliia,  as 
he  remarks,  **  hy  following  aceidenU^ 
the  tery  pathways  science  now  poinU  w* 
as  affording  the  only  gateways  to  the  PoU^ 
cannot  be  neglected  nor  easily  rejected 
by  tliinking  men.     For,  it  is  a  ^dl 
known  historical  fact  that,  about  th« 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^ 
marine  glory  of  the  J)utch  rose  toit» 
highest  degree  of  brilliance.   Then,  **» 
it  was,  as  we  are  told  by  the  gr*-'^^?^ 
geographical  authority  of  the  waX"*^ 
that  the  Dutch  whale-fisheries  wef^  * 
the  flood  tide  of  success  "  letween  ^^ 
and  Cherry  Island  and  ^ocaia  ZifJ*"*^^ 
and  towards  Spitzbergen^  whence  the       , 
pacify  of  tlie  fishermen^  to  use  the  wlusV* 

*  Keith  JohnBtoiL^s  rhysical  Atlas,  pi  90. 
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Wied    ouf*    the    Jiiicst   uhaU- 

)W  conclude  our  statement  of 
nt  points  of  this  remarkable 
is,  it  such  a  term  can  be  ap- 
it,  in  the  closing  words  of  its 
"  I  repeat  my  belief,  that  the 
)le  has  already  been  reached — 
as  done  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
'  the  Dutch  whalers  before 
f,  and  that  they  reached  there 
ig  unconsciously  followed  the 
;he  Gulf  Stream.  And  I  there- 
jrate  the  convictions  expressed 
mmunications  to  the  President 
sleograpliical  Society  of  New 
TJuit  the  Qiilf  Stream  and  Kuro- 
ike  prime  and  only  cause  of  the 
ibaut  the  Pole,  with  its  tempera- 
ueh  above  thai,  due  to  tJie  lati- 
at  the  only  practicahh  avenues 
Mps  can  reach  that  open  sea, 
s  to  the  Pole,  is  hy  folloiclng  the 
iters  of  these  streams  into  that 
I  that  to  find  ami  follow  tliese 
'he  v:ate^*-thermometer  is  the  only 
d  t/iat  for  tJiis  reason  they  may 
termed  *  the  thebmometmc 

rS  TO  THE  POLE.'  " 

heory  of  a  "  Thermometric 
to  the  Pole  "  is  now  fairly  be- 
Able  as  is  the  argument  of  its 
lecessarily  limited  in  its  range, 
its  but  one  ground  for  its  sup- 
thermic  influence  of  tlie  ocean's 
urrents,  in  determining  climatic 
is.  We  do  not  think  Captain 
rs  too  much  stress  upon  this. 
b  enduring  structures  sometimes 
ke  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
ingle  rock.  A  passage  in  one 
>avid  Brewster's  works,  shows 
fertile  and  logical  mind  once 
>  evolve  this  very  hypothesis, 
arrested  by  want  of  the  exact 
ouillet  dropped  hints  of  it  in 
lificent  discussions  of  the  laws 
'  And  the  lamented  Kane,  in 
lile  composing  his  Narrative, 
2?aptain  Bent's  views  from  his 
,  in  New  York,  was  so  impress- 

3  pout  (mere  douter  qnc  des  courants  ne 
t  poissomcnt  a  prodoirc  la  distribution 
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ed  with  their  weight  that  he  inserted  in 
his  MSS.  (vol.  i.,  p.  809),  "  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  those,  whose  op- 
portimities  facilitate  the  inquiry,  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be,  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
traced  already  to  the  coast  of  Novaia 
Zemlia,  is  deflected  by  that  peninsula 
into  the  space  around  the  Pole.  It 
would  require  a  cluinge  in  the  mean  sum- 
mer-temperature  of  only  a  few  degrees  to 
develop  the  periodical  recurrence  of  open 
watery 

But,  however  sure  and  steadfast  may 
bo  the  foimdation  on  which  this  belief 
rests,  the  question  will  be  raised,  has 
Nature  any  other  processes  and  phe- 
nomena which  affect  it  ?  And,  if  so,  do 
these  cooperate  with,  or  do  they  coun- 
terwork the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Btream 
and  Kuro-Siwo  ? 

Certainly,  we  dare  not  and  cannot 
think  Captain  Bent  would  have  us  treat 
as  settled,  a  problem,  which,  as  he  says, 
has  cost  "  thousands  of  lives,  millions 
upon  millions  of  money,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  of  time,"  till  we  have  sifted 
and  proved  the  solution  by  the  most 
searching  and  unsparing  tests. 

To  a  few  of  the  severest  trials  we 
shall  now  strive  to  subject  it    / 

(1.)  If  it  bo  true,  as  this  Thermometrie 
theory  claims,  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
reaches  the  Pole  with  heat  enough  to 
melt  its  ices,*  it  ought  to  follow,  con- 
versely, that  the  cold,  counter  under^ 
current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  off- 
sets the  Gulf  Stream,  will,  in  its  long 
flow  to  the  South,  lose  but  little  of  its 
Arctic  cold,  and  reach  the  tropics  with 
frigorific  power.  Such,  at  least,  would 
be  the  demand  of  a  remorseless  logic. 
Anxiously,  we  turn  to  ask,  "  Is  this  d&' 
mand  satisfied?  Do  the  nicest,  mean 
observations  attest  the  fact  induMta- 
hly  f  "  Hero  is  a  gigantic  balance,  hung 
by  the  Creator  himself,  one  scale  at  the 
pole,  the  other  at  the  tropic.  Tlie  first 
is,  as  yet,  invisible;  the  other  we  can 
read.  We  know  that  they  must  be  in 
equUibrio,  Let  us  go  to  the  tropic,  and, 
with  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  *'  drag 


*  The  reader  must  boar  in  mind  that  «ea-ioa&er 
freezes  at  28°  Fahrenheit, 
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up  "  au  answer  from  this  unbiassed  and 
incomiptible  witness. 

We  have  the  most  exact  observations, 
taken  with  a  variety  of  exquisitely  con- 
stracted  instruments,  and  continued,  at 
vast  expense  of  money  and  care,  through 
many  years.  They  all  tell  the  same 
Btory,  so  that  science  may  be  said  to 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  great  aque- 
ous traveller  to  the  Pole,  and  heard  him 
recount  its  mysteries. 

Professor  Bache,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  records  that  "  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  its 
waters,  at  the  surface,  were  80°  in  tem- 
perature, the  instruments  of  the  Coast 
Survey  recorded  a  temperature  as  low 
as  Z^"*  Fahrenheit!''  The  cushion  of 
water  under  this  must  have  Iwen  even 
colder ;  and  this  cushion  is  the  counter 
undercurrent  whose  testimony  we  are 
seeking.  Other  authorities  give  the 
temperature  of  this  Arctic  current,  after 
it  /w8  fl(Ated  all  tJie  way  to  tlie  northern 
shores  of  South  America,  at  42°  .'  The 
author  of  "  The  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea  "  tells  us :  "  Within  the  Arctic 
circle,  the  temperature,  at  corrc^sponding 
depths  off  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  is 
said  to  be  07ily  one  degree  eohlcr  than  in 
the  Caribbean  Stay  (P.  31.)  Let  the 
reader  ju<lge  how  the  theory  stands  this 
test. 

(2.)  These  fact^  arc  powerfully  cor- 
roborated by  some  significant  items  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Kane.  When  he  had  gone 
as  fj\r,  on  land,  to  the  North  as  possible, 
he  came  to  a  vast  barrier  of  ice,  stretch- 
ing polewards,  he  kne  v  not  how  far. 
Kotliing  daunterl,  by  means  of  sledges, 
he  and  his  party  plunged  into  this  frozen 
mass,  and,  after  travelling  one  hundred 
miles,  they  descried  the  celebrated 
"  Open  St»a,"  which  has  ever  since  borne 
their  leader's  name.  Before  gaining  the 
shores  of  this  illimitable  expanse  of 
water,  the  thermometers  stood — 60°, 
s'titty  decrees  Mow  zero,  (This  is  88°  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  sea-water.) 
But,  on  coming  up  to  the  open  water, 
and  casting  the  same  instruments  into 
it,  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  instantly 
rose  90°,  and  shotted  36°  alove  zero  ! 

"  Seals  were  sporting  and  waterfowl 


feeding  in  this  open  sea.  Its  Trat»  | 
came  rolling  in,  and  dashing  with  meu- 
ured  tread,  like  the  majestic  billow 
of  old  ocean,  against  the  shore.  Sot'- 
tude,  the  cold  and  boundless  expanse, 
and  the  mysterious  heavingsof  it3giwn 
waters,  lent  their  charm  to  the  scena'' 

The  temperature  of  its  waters  vu 
only  86°  !  Whence  could  these  water* 
have  come  ?  Was  this  a  vast  lake,  witii^ 
no  outlet  ? 

There  is  no  room  for  surprise  irhoa^ 
we  are  told,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  ento^hi 
the  space  around  the  Pole  at  a  tempen— - 

ture  above    the  freezing  ^point  (28^ 

when  we  find  warmer  water  (at  86° — "^ 
almost  at  the  Pole,  and  ontdde 
heat-bearing  current. 

The  Arctic  current   that  oi&eti 
Gulf  Stream  and  flows  south, 
it  at  85°  temperature,  could  not'k 
left  the  Pole  colder  than  28* ;  for 
it  would  have  been  frostn  t^.   lii 
transit  to  the  South  it  only  km  6* 
7°  of  its  temperature.   Is  it  thoia 
incredible,  that  the  Gulf  StreiOB, 
mighty  "  river  in    the  ocean,"  wta© 
caloric,  "  ifntilUed,  cotdd  keep  mKirfV 
Cyclopean  fvmaee,  capable  of  sending  fir6^ 
a  stream  of  molten  iron  as  larffs  M  <fc 
volume   discharged    by    the   Mwmffi 
river,'- — is  it  incredible  that  thiscoirart 
may  reach  the  Polar  region  at  8**l 
Remember  it  begins  its  race  ofF  Floridi 
at  86°.    It  might  then  lose  50 V^ 
Jieaf  (against  the  loss  of  6°  or  7°  of  ill 
counter-current),  flow  on  to  the  Pole, 
melt  its  ices,  and  yet  have  8°  of  beitto 
spare,  before  it  would  fell  to  28*,  tk« 
ice-point.    The  estimate  of  its  raterf 
thermal  reduction,   jis    given    hy  tlie 
United  States  Ilydrographical  Bureau, 
is,  that  as  far  as  traced,  "it  loses S* of 
heat,  in  running  over  ten  degree*  <» 
latitude,"  i.  e.,  it  suffers  a  low  of  1**  *• 
evejy  three  hundred  miles.     A  si**^?^ 
calculation  shows  that  it  ought  to  re^ 
the  Pole  at  this  rate,  certainly  not  bclo^ 
48°  or  50°.* 

The  results  of  Dr.  Kane's  Expetli**®' 
may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest    *J 
proximation  to  the  knowledge  of     5 
Pole  the  world  has.    And  in  brin^*^ 

•  More  probably  60*, 


Tns  Gatxwatb  to  tub  Pole. 

BICD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  TilE  NOBTU  POLK 
(lUuiIrating  Captiin  Bsnt'i  Tlieoij.) 


r.  Indictlci  tho  Polo, 
ngnotic  Folo.         A~.  F.  C,  Ameiicu  Polo  ot  Onnlctt  Cold. 

■aWit  Coli         The  KTO*t  ai<rw  lb«  Boulc  propomd  bj  Csptnlii  B 
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this  theory  to  the  light  shed  by  this 
gallant  explorer,  on  the  facts  at  issue, 
we  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  unspar- 
ing ordeal  suggested  by  the  aunals  of 
history. 

(3.)  We  may  apply  a  third  method 
of  tension  to  this  hypothesis.  Does  it 
conform  in  its  requirements  to  "  the  law 
of  currents,"  now  so  well  established, 
and  which  ordains  tliat  "  every  current 
in  ths  scd  his  its  countt-r-current,  and 
wherecer  one  current  is  found,  carrying 
off  tcater  from  this  or  that  part  of  the 
sea,  to  the  same  part  mmt  some  otiier  cur- 
rent convey  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or 
else  the  first  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
cease  for  tJte  want  of  water  to  supply 
it  ?  » 

This  theory  before  us  claims  that  the 
Gulf  Stream,  whose  dimensions  we 
know,  pours  a  part  of  its  yolume  into 
the  space  around  the  Pole.  If  so,  out 
of  the  same  space  must  there  flow  *^  an 
equal  vohvme,^^  towards  the  Equator.  Is 
this  found  to  be  tJie  fact  f 

It  is  true,  marine  researches  haye  not 
ftiniished  information  sufiicient  to  speak 
here  with  mathematical  precision.  But 
we  have  £^ts  and  light  abundant,  se- 
verely to  scrutinize  the  premises,  and 
to  detect  any  error  in  the  principle  upon 
which  Captain  Bent's  conclusion  rests. 

There  certainly  issues  from  the  space 
around  the  Pole  a  ceaseless  and  mighty 
flow  of  waters  to  the  tropics.  In  its 
course  icebergs  of  huge  proportions  are 
carried  off  from  the  mainland.  So  vast 
are  these  icy  masses,  and  often  so  nu- 
merous in  floating  clusters  as  to  defy 
computation.  '  Captain  Beechy  saw  a 
small  one  fall  from  a  glacier  in  Spitz- 
bcrgen,  over  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
in  weight.  The  Chrcat  Western,  in  1841, 
in  her  transatlantic  trip,  met  three  hun- 
dred icebergs.  Sir  John  Ross  saw  sev- 
eral aground,  in  Baflin's  Bay,  in  water 
two  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  deep ; 
one  he  computed  to  weigh  1,259,397,673 
tons.  A  Danish  voyager  saw  one  of 
900,000,000  cubic  feet.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 
met  with  some  of  these  floating  moun- 
tains twice  as  large  as  this.  And  in 
Davis'  Straits,  where  there  is  deep  wa- 
ter, ^^cebergs  have    been  met  having 


an  area  of  six  square  miles  and  six  hm- 
dred  feet  high.* 

The  hyperborean  current,  which  bem 
these  monsters  on  its  bosom,  has  fanned 
by  the  deposit  from  their  dissolution 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundlao^ 
which,  were  the  waters  of  the  Atlintie 
dried  up,  would  probably  be  seei  to 
rise  from  the  sea-bottom  in  the  majestie 
proportions  of  Mt.  Brown  and  Jllont 
Blanc. 

The  single  drift  of  ice,  which  bon 
on  its  Atlean  shoulders  the  English  ibij^ 
^'  Resolute,^'  abandoned  by  Captain  Kel> 
lett,  and  cast  it  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  was  computed  to  be  at  leist 
tliree  hundred  thousand  square  nuHes  in 
are^i  and  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Such 
a  field  of  ice  would  weigh  over  18,000,- 
000,000  tons.  We  say  this  was  a  im^ 
drift  through  Davis'  Straits,  only  om  of 
the  avenues  of  this  current  from  the 
Pole,  and  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
drift  in  the  year. 

What  a  mighty  flow  of  water,  firom 
the  south,  must  that  be  which,  wedging 
itself  into  the  space  around  the  Pole, 
ejects  such  masses  out  of  this  space  u 
quietly  and  easily  as  the  steanhdriTcn 
piston  of  the  fire-engine  throws  out  its 
jtt  d'^eau  ! 

We  dwell  upon  the  might  andmsg- 
nitude  of  this  ice-bearing  river  fron 
the  Pole,  because  in  gauging  these  t» 
gauge  the  energy  of  the  reciprocll, 
heat-bearing  *'  river,"  from  the  tnq^ 
i.  e.,  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  theory  of  Columbus  for  findhig 
a  way  to  the  East,  had  far  less  to  sup- 
port it,  it  seems  to  us,  than  this  theoiy 
of  a  way  to  the  Pole. 

(4.)  But,  as  it  appears  to  ou  mind, 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  thisqwi* 
tion  is  its  Mttcorolw/y.  It  was  chi^ 
with  the  aim  of  touching  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  we  took  np  the 
pen.  The  atmosphere,  invisible  as  it  i^ 
is  the  mightiest  engine  on  our  globa  ^ 
the  terrestrial  economy  it  may,  not  un- 
fitly, be  likened  to  the  BeJictnoth,  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Job, "  that  drink- 

♦  Their  dcp(h  mwt  thtrtforthavthtenit^flfif^ 
u  c,  (iffhl  UuuM  the  height. 
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I  river  and  hasteth  not,  and 
that  be  con  draw  up  Jordan 
Qonth."  Its  operatioDH  arc  on  n 
jrtuid,  as  to  beggar  the  fligbt 
wt  and  n'ell-Dtgh  exbaiist  the 
{  of  the  mathematician.  In 
etrio  questions,  like  that  bclore 
lice  is  potential,  if  not  final. 
here  no  atmosphere,"  says  Sir 
rechd,  "  a  thermometer  freely 
at  BUnset  would  stand  under 
itor  at  35°,  and  in  the  Polar 

and  lan'IeBs  ae  this  subtle  force 
tr  in  its  movements,  seemingly 


t  Pote. 
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Reeking  ita  lerel,  towards  the  Pole, 
forming  the  prevailing  pvUward  winds. 
Commencing  at  Cancer,  these  poleaard 
winds,  from  the  southwest  quarter,  reacb 
England  and  arc  known  as  "  the  bonvfi 
itett  vindi."  Flowing  north,  this  air- 
current,  just  as  the  water-current  of  tUo 
Gulf  Stream,  and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  veers  to  the  East,  and  thus  bo- 
comes  southwest  wind. 

Nearly  all  around  the  hemisphere, 
south  of  and  even  with  the  Arctic  re- 
pons,  "  touthiettt  and  wetta-hj  Tciiuit 
ilrcMedhj  pTtdomiiintc,  and  this  itaCement 
i»  saslained  by  Dr.  Kane^»  rcacarchtt," 


'  //  /  i ,LLJ  /  / TTa 
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J  where  it  liateth,"  its  cironla- 
Bw  known  to  bo  in  implicit 
I  to  law ;  and  its  regular  paths 
£elj  mapped  and  charted  as 
%  of  steamers  on  the  ocean.  It 
well  here  to  state :  At  the 
Cancer,  all  around  tlie  t.'lnhe, 
note  a  high  barometer ;  at  the 
(0  barometer.  This  diifercnce 
lirticth  of  the  whole  atmo- 
ilnmn.  This  atmospheric  wave, 
y  call  it,  girding  the  earth  at 
nnat  expand.  A  part  of  this 
s  southward,  forming  the  trade 
'  the  Northern  Hemisphere ; 
other  part  epreoda  itself  ont, 


(Keith  Johnston's  Pliysical  Atlas,  p. 
48.)  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  winds  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  embodying 
1,259,858  observations.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  winds  which  reach  the 
Pole,  arc  touthiCfiterly.  Id  their  course 
they  blow  directly  along  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  Qulf  Stream  and  Euro- 
Siwo.  Prom  the  tepid  and  smoking 
waters  of  these  currents  tbey  take  np 
vast  qnantitica  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  bear  these  accumulated  stores  to 
the  Pole. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  theory  before  us  ? 

We  reply,  much,  every  way. 
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First,  the  heat  given  off  by  these  hot 
streams,  and  otherwise  wasted  and  lost, 
is  stored  away  in  the  vesicles  of  vapor, 
as  latent  h^at,  and,  by  the  winds,  trans- 
ported to  the  Pole,  and  piled  up  around 
ity  there  to  be  liberated  at  Nature^s  call, 
by  condensation  as  sensible  heat.* 

But,  duly  to  estimate  the  mighty 
forces  here  at  play,  we  must  study  for  a 
moment  the  invisible  particle  of  mois- 
ture floating  now  in  the  air,  and  now 
falling  as  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  Let  us 
examine  a  passage  from  one  of  Professor 
Tyndal's  magnificent  lectures : 

Here  in  London,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  wuthwederly  winds  prevail.  Were 
it  not  for  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  should 
hare  over  us  the  dry,  hot  blasts  of  Africa ;  but, 
owing  to  this  rotation,  the  wind,  which  starts 
northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  deflect- 
ed to  Europe.  Europe  is,  therefore,  thei  re- 
cipient of  the  stores  of  latent  heat,  amassed  in 
the  Western  Atlantic.  It  is  this  condition  of 
things  which  makes  our  fields  so  ffreen,  and 
which  giee»  the  bloom  to  ow  maiden^  chcchi  / 
Tyndal,  p.  103. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  two  elements,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  These  elementary  atoms 
may  be  figured  as  small  spheres,  scatter- 
ed thickly  in  the  space  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  earth.  They  con- 
stitute about  99^  i>er  cent,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Mixed  with  these  atoms  we 
have  others  of  a  totally  diiFerent  char- 
acter ;  we  have  the  molecules  or  atomic 
groups,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia, 
and  of  aqueous  vapor.  In  these  sub- 
stances diverse  atoms  have  coalesced, 
forming  little  systems  of  atoms.  The 
molecule  of  aqueous  vapor,  for  example, 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
united  with  one  of  oxygen ;  and  they 
mingle  as  little  triads  among  the 
monads  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  waves  of  heat  spend  through  our 
atmosphere  towards  space.  These  waves 

*  The  amount  of  laUnt  heat  alone  f^mlshod  by 
the  8outhwe«t  wind«  to  England  daily,  and  set  free 
by  precipitation  o7crhoad,  is  computed  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  created  by  the  combustion  of  all  the 
ooal  consumed  in  the  island  annually.— Maury's 
l*hy.  Ocog.,  Longmans,  Oreen  dc  Co.,  London, 
p.  iS,  Sd  od. 


dash  in  their  passage  against  t 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor 
scattered  as  these  latter  are,  y^ 
naturally  think  meanly  of  then 
riers  to  the  waves  of  heat  ^ 
imagine  that  the  wide  spaces 
the  vapor-molecules  would  be 
door  for  the  passage  of  theund 
and  that,  if  those  waves  were  i 
tercepted,  it  would  be  by  thesr 
which  form  the  99J  per  cent 
whole  atmosphere.  Three  or  f< 
ago,  it  was  found  by  the  spea 
this  small  modicum  of  aqucoi 
intercepted  jifteen  times  the  qtk 
heat  ttopjpcd  by  the  whole  of  tk 
which  it  teas  diffused.  The  va 
afterwards  found  to  act  with  8( 
60,  70  times  the  energy  of  tb 
which  it  was  diffused.    ♦    ♦    ^ 

"  No  doubt  can  exist  of  thee: 
nary  opacity  of  this  substanw 
rays  of  obscure  heat,  particula 
rays  as  are  emitted  by  the  eai 
being  warmed  by  the  sun. 
vapor  is  a  blanket  more  nccessa 
vegetable  life  of  England  than 
is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  sing 
the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  ai 
overspreads  this  country,  andyc 
assuredly  destroy  every  plant 
of  being  destroyed  by  a  frcca 
perature.  The  warmth  of  our  fl 
gardens  would  pour  itself  im 
into  space,  and  the  sun  would  i 
an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron 
frost.  TIic  aqueous  vapor  cons 
local  dam,  by  which  the  ten 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  de 
— Heat,  as  a  3Iocle  of  Motion, 

It  may  be  asked,  but  what 
has  the  accumulation  of  vap< 
Pole  upon  its  temperature  ?  It 
that,  as  a  ^''blniiket^^'*  or  "tow 
mantling  the  Polar  contour,  it 
rest  the  processes  of  radiation 
serve  to  the  soil  there  all  the 
may  derive  f>om  every  source. 
Saliara,  where  "  the  air  is  fianH 
soil  fire,"  when  the  sun  has  goii 
the  radiation  is  so  rapid  tha 
morning,  the  traveller  shivers  n 
and  often,  even  in  summer,  tl 
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canteen  is  frozen.     This  siime 
tenon  is  illustrated  on  the  higti- 
ntains.    Hooker,  in  his  ^'  Hima- 
jurnals,"  tells  us,  "  At  ten  thou- 
et  altitude,  in  December,  at  9 
saw  the  mercury  mount  to  182% 
le  temperature  of  shaded  snow 
f  was  22°.    At  13,100  feet,  in 
',  at  9  A.  M.,  it  stood  at  98°, 
i^  radiating  thermometer  hadfaUr 
nriie  to  0.7°."    Dr.  Livingstone 
s  similar  examples  (vol.  ii,  p. 
the  stiiking  6\StJ^xn^Q  between 
al  chilling,  when  the  air  is  dry, 
)TL  laden  with  moisture, 
►uth  Central  Africa,  during  the 
if  June, "  the  thermometer,  early 
Qornings,  stood  at  42°,  at  noon 
96°,"  and  he  found  "  the  sensa- 
cold  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
y  keen.      The  Balonda  at  this 
rter  leave  their  fires  till  nine  or 
he  morning.    As  the  cold,"  he 
was  so  great  here,  it  was  proba- 
ty  at  Liny  an  ti  (a  drier  place)  ; 
rre  feared  to  expose   my  young 
■c .' "     But  on  entering  the  val- 
llie  river  Zambesi,  and  feeling 
fit  of  the  aqueous  vjipor  arising 
J  stream,  he  was  struck  with  the 
**  At  sunrise,  here,  the  tlier- 
•  stood  at  82°  and  86^ ;  at  mid- 
the  coolest  shade,  at  96°  ;  and, 
:,  at  86°.    This  is  different  from 
g  we  experienced  in  the  inte- 
Travels,  pp.  484,  575,  and  589.) 
facts  suf&cc  to  show  how  po- 
9  aqueous  vapor  in  determining 
wraturc  of  the  Pole. 
we    conclude,    therefore,  that 
t  in  the  space  around  the  Pole  is 
2y  arrested^  and  is  inappreciahle, 
es  around  the  Polar  Sea  would 
re  to  keep  in  the  earth's  heat 
>r  Melloni  has  proved  that  ice 
-transmissive  of  heat ;  its  dia- 
;y  is  0.* 

longh  the  heat  of  the  Pole  is 
i  to  it,  some  may,  skeptically, 

igblAnd  shephords  in  ScotLind  di«M)rcr- 
before  McDonL  On  a  chilly  night,  they 
lids  in  the  brook  and  lie  down,  knowing 
U  fitifien  tho  folds  and  mako  an  armor 
leir  w^uy  limbs. 


ask,  what  does  all  its  store  of  heat,  and 
wliat  do  all  its  resources  of  heat  amount 
to? 

We  reply,  much  more  than  at  first  we 
may  suppose. 

One  of  these  resources  is  the  friction 
of  vast  masses  of  watery  matter  meeting 
and  clashing  at  the  Pole.  Here,  verti- 
cally, horizontally,  obliquely,  the  mighty 
currents  and  counter-currents  undernm, 
overleap,  and  rub  against  each  other  in 
their  fierce  and  ardent  struggle  to  pre- 
serve oceanic  equilibrium  and  circula- 
tion. As  in  the  beehive,  "  fervet  opus." 
Such  tremendous  attrition  must  excite 
warmth  far  from  inappreciable.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  liquefied  ice,  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  together 
in  a  room  so  cold  that  the  water  froze 
as  it  fell  from  his  hands. 

Were  thermometers,  sufficiently  deli- 
cate, it  has  been  said,  dipped  into  the 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
Niagara  cataract,  the  latter  would  be 
found  warmer  than  the  former. 

And  the  sailor^s  tradition  is  correct : 
*Hhe  sea  is  rendered  warmer  through 
agitation  produced  by  a  storm,  the  me- 
chanical dash  of  its  billows  being  ulti- 
mately converted  into  heat."    (Tj-ndal.) 

Another  source  of  thermic  revenue 
for  the  Pole  is  the  internal  heat  of  tJie 
earth, 

Fourier  has  almost  proved  this  to 
amount  to  white  heat.  Miners  find  that 
the  deeper  they  pierce  the  bowels  of 
tlie  earth  the  temperature  increases  at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  sixty 
feet  of  descent  from  the  top  of  tho 
earth's  crust 

At  this  estimate,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  at   the    distance    of  twenty-five 
miles,  everything,  even  the  most  refrac 
tory  rocks,  are  in  a  molten  and  incan 
descent  state. 

Humboldt,  and  other  meteorologists, 
dwell  with  no  little  emphasis  upon  the 
significance  and  energy  in  subterranean 
upheavals  and  volcanic  outbursts  of  this 
mighty  reservoir  of  heat. 

The  depression  and  flattening  of  the 
earth  at  the  Pole  would  bring  its  sur- 
face nearer  there  than  at  any  other  part 
to  this  Cyclopean  furnace. 
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Supposing  tills  internal  sea  of  fire  to 
be  spherical,  the  dip  or  compreasion  of 
the  Polar  crust,  according  to  Herschel, 
twenty-six  and  four  tenths  (20.4),  would 
sink  the  bed  of  the  Pole  into  the  region 
of  perennial  fire  I  ♦ 

May  not  thi:^  circumstance  alone  ex- 
plain Dr.  Kane's  "  Open  Sea  ? " 

The  presence  of  a  large  drift  of  ice- 
bergs from  this  sea  does  not  forbid  the 
question.  These  icebergs,  all  agree,  are 
formed  on  the  sliores  of  some  Arctic 
continent.  They  may  be  formed  on 
great  elevations,  as  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
And  we  know  from  Humboldt's  experi- 
ments, that,  at  the  height  of  fitleen 
thousand  feet  (that  of  Mt.  Brown),  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  reign  of  ice  at  the 
equator  itself. 

However  we  may  dispose  of  this 
hypothesis,  we  may  not  forget  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Johnston, 
**  the  increase  of  heat,  not  subject  to 
periodical  variation  with  increasing 
depths  below  the  variable  stratum, 
shows  that  the  mean  value  of  the  tem- 
l)crature  at  the  earth's  surface  is  deter- 
mined hy  conduction  from  within  as  well 
as  by  radiation  from  without." — P.  59, 
Phy.  Atlas. 

We  might  mention  other  calorific  in- 
fluences at  work  at  the  Pole,  but  to 
spare  the  reader,  we  hasten  to  give  the 
more  important  tributes  Nature  makes 
to  its  temperature,  «r/w#*cr,  of  course, 
of  the  stores  of  heat  borne  to  it  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo.  [For,  we 
are  now  inquiring  '*  whether  Nature, 
bi»sidcs  these,  has  any  other  processes 
and  phenomena  bearing  upon  Captain 
Bent's  theory,"  and  "whether,  if  she 
has  such,  they  conspire  with  or  counter- 
work the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
an<l  Kuro-Siwo."J 

•  Profo^or  BiHchof,  of  tlio  Trnivcrsitr  of  Bonn, 
in  his  work,  •♦  'Jho  Internal  llmX  of  the  Eart V 
proves  that  "  tlio  pca  must  receive  heat  from  the 
cmrth'it  crust  at  its  bottom.  Soundings  in  eca-watcra 
and  lakes,  cspeeially  the  lake  of  Ocnevo,  nhoTr  tbla 
fact.  Were  tho  ocean  motionlesis  the  water  at  itd 
1>uttom,  BUppoHin]?  iU  depth  at  the  equator  one  and 
a  quarter  miles,  would  thtrc  be  at  Ihr  b^nlinff'point. 
Even  in  the  Friipd  Zones  tnucfi  hent  tnajf  still  rise 
frcm  ihr  htttlmny  ertn  in  modtratf  drpthii.  Tlit  ris- 
ing f\f  hut  f torn  tht  bo'ttftn  of  the  s<a  tuciy,  thrrtjort, 
hr  ctmsidfrrd  a  univrrsal  pftinomfiion,  tvtn  und^r 
thePota:'    P.  ill.    (ItaUcaouw.) 


The  SUN  is,  to  every  comer  of  tk 
globe,  the  greatest  sonrce  of  calorie,  it 
least,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  preaot 
state  of  science. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Jofai 
Herschel,  and,  at  Paris,  M.  Pouillet,  it 
widely  separated  intervals  of  time,  and 
by  long-conducted  experiments,  found 
that  the  vertical  power  of  its  rajs,  it 
sea  level,  is  sufficient  to  melt  one  Mf 
an  inch  of  tee  per  hour.  Their  libon^ 
since  verified  by  other  observers,  igm 
in  the  statement,  that  *'  The  total  ammiKt 
of  9olar  heat  received  "by  the  vhUe  esiik 
in  a  year,  if  distrtlntted  fin\formlf  mer 
Hie  earth's  surface,  would  s^jffiee  te  fiji^ 
a  layer  of  ice  one  hundred  feet  thid,  m£ 
covering  the  vJiole  earthj*^ 

It  is  very  true,  the  Pole  does  not  get 
its  full  share  of  this  immense  annoal 
receipt.  But,  may  not  the  earth's  cnst, 
which  is  comparatively  ^  a  good  cos- 
ductor,"  transmit  a  larger  modicain 
than  we  might  suppose  at  first  viewt 

Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  work  od  the 
**  Polar  Seas,"  estimates  *^  the  solar  beit, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  as  capable  of 
melting  at  the  Pole  a  sheet  of  ken 
inch  and  a  half  t^ick  in  the  comseof  t 
day."    (P.  80.) 

Professor  Thomson,   of  Edinboii^ 
says,  in  his  Meteorology :  ^'  In  Jnne  ttd 
July,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  flos  it 
powerful,  and    the  temperature  oftet 
sultry,  causing  great  evaporation  udft 
very  humid  atmosphere.    Its  inflooce 
upon   vegetation    is    remarkable,  fcf 
scarcely  has  the  long  night  of  winte^t 
passed  than  Saxifrages  and  other  flow^ 
are  seen  in  blossom."    The  Arctic  JO^ 
cannot  l>e  better  illustrated  than  by  tl»^ 
words  of  the  great  explorer,  Ctptti^ 
Ross.    July  11,  1848,  writing  iromU^ 
pemavic,  the  northernmost  colony  9^ 
Greenland,  and  '^  moored  to  an  ice-fiel^ 
of  great  magnitude,"  he  says :  *'  It  wHT^ 
perhaps,  suq)rise  you,  when  yon  bea^ 
me  state,  that  it  has  been  so  warm  dur*^ 
ing  our  stay  here,  that  the  men  have  been 
all   working  in  their  sh]rt8,^that  is, 
without  jackets  or  waistcoats,  and  with 
necks  bare,  a  la  Mediterranean.^ 

The  simplest  calculation  the  intelli- 
geut  schoolboy  may  make,  shows  us  thst 
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in  Slimmer,  approaches  15** 
Pole,  than  he  does  in  winter 
itlancl  Isles  or  the  cities  of 
.  and  St.  Petersburg.  His 
rch  to  the  north  carries  him 
10°  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
his  winter  proximity  to  the 
London,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
r  Berlin.  To  be  more  exact, 
iun  is  vertical  upon  the  tropic 
at  the  summer-solstice,  he  is 
ar  to  the  Pole  as  he  is  in  the 
tice  to  the  Black  or  to  the 
ja,  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  or 
es  of  Oporto,  Madrid,  Barce- 
le,  Naples,  Constantinople, 
9ddo  (Japan),  Montreal,  Hali- 
,  Scotia),  Augusta  (Maine), 
ilwaukee,  or  the  Empire  City 
hem  coast  of  Oregon.  These 
I  the  globe  on  the  forty-fourth 
'  latitude.  We  may,  there- 
idc,  without  violence  to  these 
er  facts  before  us,  that,  even 
bu8,  the  summer  sun  impresses 
ie  the  mean  winter-tcmpera- 
Bse  last-named  points  !  The 
'  the  winter-temperatures  for 
s  would  thus  give  us,  as  far 
iter  can  learn,  certainly  not 
5°  for  the  sunmier  polar  tem- 
Dr.  Kane's  estimates  give,  as 
;  approximation,  40°.* 
the  lower  figure,  we  have, 
ptain  BcnVs  currents,  without 
m  or  Kuro-Siico — from  the 

S,  FOR  SIX  months  IN  THE 
HAVE  FORTY  DEGREES  OP 
OE  POLE  ! 

an     three    fourths    of    this 
ould  liquefy  and  open  the 

inaton  (Physical  Atla^,  plato  xii.)  wo 

•vo  places,  on  fourty-fuurth  parallel, 

tempcraturo  of  45^.50  ;  for  January 

ate  seems  high,  let  the  reader  compRre 
."Changel,  in  summer,  averages  59*; 
r  the  Asiatic  pole  of  greatest  cold,  has 
imer  temperatiire,"  p.  48.  The  Jour- 
cottish  Meteoxological  Sodcty  b1i»ws 
ad  of  winter  one  may  frayel  from 
(48th  parallel)  to  John  CGroat's 
ih  XMirallol)  without  coming  to  a  single 
acan  winter  tcmperaturo  below  39* ! " 
Series  of  their  Journal. 
taimed  that  this  temperature  ostends 
ids  (Lat.  61°). 


space  around  the  Pole,  supposing  it 
locked  in  ice. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  other  item 
demands  our  thoughts.  The  sun,  as  a 
thermal  reservoir  for  our  planet,  has  a 
formidable  competitor  in  SPACE, 

"  Space,"  says  Pouillet,  "  gives  to  the 
earth  a  quantity  of  heat  so  considerable- 
that  it  almost  equals  the  mean  heat  we 
receive  from  the  sun."  The  experiments 
of  Melloni,  Faraday,  Tyndal,  HerscheU 
and  Pouillet,  with  the  actinometer,  have 
ascertained  to  the  nicest  fraction,  the 
amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  earth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  starry  and 
sun-studded  heavens,  'fhis  is  five  sixths 
of  solar  heat.  To  use  Pouillet's  words : 
"  The  quantity  of  solar  heat  is  capable 
o^  melting  a  layer  of  ice  thirty-one 
metres  thick  (one  hundred  feet) ;  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  space  is 
enough  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  cover- 
ing our  globe  and  twenty-seven  metres- 
(eighty-nine  feet).  Thus,  in  sum,  the 
earth  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
expressed  by  a  layer  of  ice  spread 
over  the  globe,  fifty-seven  metres  in 
thickness."  Vol.  i,  p.  698,  El.  de  Phys- 
ique. 

The  declination  of  the  sun  cannot 
affect  the  quantity  of  heat  thrown  down 
upon  the  Pole  from  the  skies  above  it, 
that  never  cease  to  look  down  upon  ita 
yet  unknown  area.  This  fact,  of  course, 
must  not  be  understood  to  augment  the 
estimate  for  the  summer  heat  at  the 
Pole  which  combines  with  the  thermic 
influences.  But  it  proves  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that,  even  in  the 
Polar  autumn  and  winter,  when  the 
sun's  power  is  largely  withdrawn,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  Pole  does  not  fall  below  the 
freezing  point  of  sea-water. 

Were  the  sun  blotted  out  from  the 
heavens,  the  heat  of  space  alone  would, 
according  to  Pouillet,  liquefy  eigMy- 
nine  feet  of  ice  per  annum.  Suppose 
three  fourths  of  the  solar  influence  ac- 
tually withdravm  in  the  winter  from  the 
Polo,  we  should  yet  have  left,  allowing 
the  merest  thermic  mite  for  the  usual 
difference  between  sea-water  and  the 
earthy  crust  of  its  basin,  quite,  if  not 
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over,  28" — an  opkk  ska  tempkratubb 
FOR  THE  POLAR  WINTER!  ♦ 

The  calorific  sources  whence  such  a 
Polar  temperature  coraes,  and  upon 
which  this  calculation  depends,  are,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  exclusive  of  all  the 
stores  of  latent  heat  brought  in  vapor 
to  the  Polo  by  the  prevailing  (south- 
westerly) winds.  This  estimate  also 
excludes  all  the  sensible  heat  transport- 
ed to  the  Pole  by  the  surface  currents 
— the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro-Siwo. 

If  the  result  seems  fallacious  and  ex- 
travagant, we  only  ask  the  reader,  "  Is 
it  incredible,  when  we  remember  that, 
north  of  Smithes  Straits,  and  at  other 
such  points  (tcJiere  tJte  Jieat  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  Kuro-JSiieo  could  not  he  ap- 
preciably feU\  Arctic  explorers  liave,  in 
dead  of  winter,  found  "  a  water  sky  " 
and  an  "  Open  Sea,"  and  Dr.  Kane,  as 
we  saw,  found  this  Open  Sea  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86° — ei^lit  degrees  abate  an 
open  sea  temperature  ?  May  not  our 
doubts  rather  gif  e  place  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Psalmist :  "  They  that  go 

*  Tho  ncTv  theory  of  boat  and  the  wondrous 
offices  cow  discovered  for  aqueous  vapor,  must  do 
away  vrith  old  ideas  and  estimates  of  climate.  Yon 
Bucli  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  once  computed  tho  tem- 
perature of  the  Pole  at  17°  or  19°.  They  left  out, 
howovor,  in  their  accounts,  tho  agency  qf  aqtuous 
vapor  (by  which  it  acts  as  a  "  bhuxkct  '*  on  tho  Polo), 
the  heal  tht$  vapor  itself  rad<ntt:s  on  ilu  Polf,  tho 
etoroa  of  laUnl  heal  omxisscd  in  the  ocean,  and 
homo  to  the  Polo  by  8oulhwe9t  winds,  and  other 
items  of  a  significance  unkno'n'n  to  them. 

Our  habitual  fivcr-etfimale  of  the  sun*8  influence 
has  thrown  a  fog  over  this  whole  polar  question. 
Tho  presence  or  withdrawal  of  his  rays  atfects  our 
planet  only  to  tho  depth  of  twenly-scvcn  feet  (/)  bo- 
low  ground. 

If  the  above  result  seems  too  high  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  sea  at  the  Pule,  lot  us  remember  that,  even 
nt  the  equator,  experiments  show  solar  influence  to 
he  (so  to  speak)  but  skin-deip. 

The  untiring  and  exact  researches  of  Eschcr  and 
Bischof  on  tho  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  go  fu*  to  dispel 
ancient  ond  unfounded  notions  here.  "  Did  not 
glaciers  me.Ufrom  under iieaUi^"  says  Eschor,  *'  they 
would  reach  up  to  the  mountain-tops."  Theoreti- 
cally, wo  know,  "  'ITiey  cannot  move  unloM  the  soil 
beneath  them  Is  at  or  above  32%"  the  melting  point 
of  ice.  But  Biachof  found  these  glaciers  **  gener- 
ally require  40°  temperature  of  the  soil  to  dislodge 
them  and  set  them  in  motion." 

Apply  this  fact  to  icebergs,  some  of  which  are 
immense  floating  ishmds.  Their  bottoms,  wben 
melted,  shower  down  on  the  Newfoundland  banks 
loads  of  earthy  matter,  gravol,  &c.  How  could 
they  have  gotten  launched,  or  have  glided  down 
the  slopes  of  Polar  shores,  uule*i  Utt  Polar  soil, 
vhich  melted und  moved  them,  toas  voarmcr  than  32'  / 


down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  1 
ness  in  the  great  waters,  these  see 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wondei 
the  deep." 

Tried  in  the  fierce  crucible  of  mi 
matical  meteorology,   the    reader 
judge  whether  the  thcrmomctric  the 
of  Captain  Bent  conies  forth  from 
fire  unscathed  and  unharmed. 

We  propose,  hereafter,  to  pas 
through  an  ordeal,  if  possible,  i 
fiercer — ^the  testimony  of  zoology— a 
to  challenge  it  before  the  birds  of  1 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

We  may  add  now,  that  the  kno^ 
processes  and  phenomena  of  mti 
bearing  upon  this  discussion,  »  : 
from  counter-working  the  agenti  If 
whose  influence  this  theory  mli, 
have  seen  they  conspire,  as  iiiight|< 
workers  with  the  oceanic  cumnil 
opening  "  Gateways  to  the  Pole." 

If  the  conclusions   just    annoiiK 
have  seemed  startling  to  the  m^ 
they  haye  been  no  less  startling  to 
writer.      "Not    knowing    whUbtf 
went,"    with     no    premeditation, 
writer  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
known  facts,  and  has  blindly  foUoi 
step  by  step,  the  light  of  the  calc 
tion,  and  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  tl 
mometer. 

This  profound  and  beautiftil 
pothesis  may  boast  no  sanction  of  I 
authority,  nor  count  as  its  advocate 
Arctic  explorer.  For  awhile,  it  i 
have  to  rest  its  claims  on  dcductioB 
science,  and  be  ushered  into  notio 
the  quiet  authority  of  mathenwr 
calculation.  Was  it  not  so  with 
theory  of  Columbus  ?    What  of  til 

Galle,  we  know,  with  his  pow 
telescope  at  Berlin,  and  aided  by  a 
of  astroDomers  elsewhere,  was  deft 
in  his  search  for  a  planet,  when, 
no  other  instrument  but  his  pem 
was  found  and  triumphantly  pointo 
by  the  French  muthemiilician. 

We  Miiinot  clowwithoat  an  appc 
the  reader  to  weigh  the  facU, 
apart  from  the  triumphs  of  sci 
apart  from  the  settlement  of  a  \ 
problem,  affecting  the  commonw 
of  nations ;  apart  from  the  sayin, 
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]  future  fruitless  efforts  to 
,  there  may  be  wrapped  up 
on  results  not  now  dream- 
most  visionary.  De  Soto 
itward  to  find  silver,  and 
»on  the  golden  glories  of 
r  of  Waters."  Columbus 
irch  of  a  short  passage  to 
dies,  and  found  a  New 
o  shall  say  that,  within  the 
dwelling  upon  some  of  the 


islands  or  shores  of  that  sea  Dr.  E^ane 
saw  rolling  and  beating  at  his  feet, 
there  may  not  yet  be  found — 

**  Ono  touch  of  natoro  makes  the  whole  world  kin !  ** 

some  vestige  of  humanity — some  frag- 
ment of  our  race,  wafted  thither  by 
these  mighty  currents  we  have  heard 
of,  whose  cry  of  welcome  is  yet  to  greet 
the  mariner  who  finds  them,  and 
amongst  whom  there  may,  at  least,  be 
found  some  one  of  God's  elect  ? 


this  article  is  in  press,  tho  following  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  September  3d,  announces : 

-e  received  her3 1  o-day  from  the  Oerman  Arctic  Expedition.    The  first  ice  was  encountered 
aijf  in  Intitnde  74*,  longitude  10'  West.    The  ooast  of  Greenland  was  sighted  seventeen 
Tlie  expedition  had  experienced  adverse  winds  and  much  mist.  The  weather  was  colder 
II  on  board  wore  well" 

ifore,  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  erperiments  in  Polar  researcJifx.    The  "  G^ennonia,'* 
ezpeditton,  is  almost  in  the  very  track  of  Henry  Hudson,  and  may  expect  his  disappoint- 
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"  said  Falconar,  suddenly, 
le  story  of  the  Java  spar- 
as  never  heard  it." 
ir,  nothing  loth,  began : 

)or  Tom  Temple " 

Adelaide's  brother,  Kay," 
ilconar. 

'om  Temple  returned  from 
»ught  with  him  a  cage  with 
most  intelligent  Java  spar- 
rer  were  seen.  There  were 
bird-tricks,  but  these  tiny 
up  to  them,  and  they  obey- 
readily  as  if  he  had  been 
,the  conjuror.  When  Tom, 
e,  as  all  of  our  young  men 
ell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who 
lelees,  but  whom,  as  a  mark 
3n,  wc  are  accustomed  to 
ly,  par  excellence,  ho  gave 
)irds  to  her,  and  the  hand- 
.nd  all,  as  freely  as  he  had 
is  heart.  For  you  must 
Blanchfleur,  that,  when  any 
is  heart  to  this  Lady,  he  is 
nake  any  reservations. 

and  Sapphira  would  not 
>r  falsehood  had  she  been  in 
n  their  day,  for  they  would 
—82 


have  given  her  all,  without  holding 
back  a  penny  nor  a  mite.  So  the  Lady 
got  the  birds,  and,  as  is  her  fashion,  set 
to  work 'to  cultivate  them.  But  birds, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,  have  subtle  feelings, 
and,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  a  philosophy 
also,  of  their  own,  not  amenable  to  ha-* 
man  laws  and  reasons.  They  are  given 
to  obscure  passions,  to  violent  affections, 
and  violent  antipathies,  which  rule 
them  quite  as  peremptorily  as  the  same 
unreasonable  things  rule  men.  So,  of 
these  two  birds,  one  came  to  love  this 
lady  with  a  devotion  quite  touching 
and  remarkable,  and  the  other  to  hate 
her  and  to  shrink  from  her  with  an  an- 
tipathy fully  as  striking.  The  more  she 
courted  them,  the  more  they  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  antagonistic  and 
contrarious  feelings.  I  am  not  exactly 
informed,"  said  the  Doctor,  slyly,  "  but 
I  believe  it  was  the  male  bird  which 
loved,  and  the  female  bird  which  hated 
this  lady  gf  whom  I  am  speaking.  At 
any  rate,  the  one  which  hated  seemed 
to  have  an  unconquerable  dread  and 
disgust  for  her,  and  would  display  the 
utmost  uneasiness  and  fright  when  she 
was  by.    It  would  flutter,  and  ruffle  its 
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feathers,  and  scream,  and  beat  its  poor 
wings  in  unavailing  efforts  to  escape, 
and  no  effort  of  patience  on  her  part 
had  any  effect  to  conquer  its  dislike. 
The  other  bird,  on  the  contrary,  came 
to  love  her  so  much  that  it  was  con- 
tinually uneasy  unless  she  were  in  sight. 
When  she  spoke  to  it,  or  petted  it,  it 
would  exhibit  the  utmost  joy,  pluming 
down  its  feathers,  and  skipping  joyfully 
about,  and  putting  its  little  bill  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  cuddling  close  to 
her,  and  entertaining  her  with  a  volun- 
tary exhibition  of  its  choicest  tricks, 
and  a  voluntary  rehearsal  of  its  most 
recherche  songs.  So  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  the 
two  birds  that,  finally,  the  lady  was 
constrained  to  put  them  into  separate 
cages,  so  that,  while  she  could  minister 
to  the  one  that  loved  her,  the  other 
might  be  in  charge  of  somebody  from 
whom  it  was  willing  to  receive  its  food. 
"  One  day,"  continued  the  Doctor, "  the 
lady  was  in  the  room  where  her  birds 
were,  and  the  thought  struck  her  to 
open  the  cages,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  let  the  birds  fly  about  the 
room  where  they  would.  But,  no  soon- 
er had  she  done  so,  than  a  very  strange 
thing  happened.  For  the  bird  which 
hated  her,  seeming  to  conquer  its  dread 
all  at  once,  flew  towards  her,  and  made 
a  savage  attack  upon  her,  flying  into 
her  face,  and  trying  to  peck  out  her 
eyes  with  its  little  beak,  its  feathers  all 
ruffled,  and  its  shrill  piping  note  shrill- 
er still  ^ith  rage.  Then,  while  she  de- 
fended herself  against  this  assault,  the 
other  bird,  the  one  that  loved  her,  with 
a  shrill  note  of  defiance,  flew  like  a 
miniature  falcon  to  the  rescue^  and  at- 
tacked its  mate.  The  lady,  bewildered, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
stood  by  and  saw  the  little  birds  en- 
gaged in  so  fierce  a  battle  that  one 
would  have  guessed  the  combatants 
were  men,  not  birds.  It  did  not  last 
long,  for  in  a  few  seconds,  as  they  wres- 
tled, plucked,  bleeding,  torn,  the  bird 
that  loved  her  overthrew  its  mate,  driv- 
ing its  beak  throagh  the  eye  into  the 
brain,  so  that  the  little  bird  fell  upon 
the  floor  dead.     Then,  the  champion, 


flying  to  her,  perched  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and,  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  wa^ 
sounded  a  piping,  quavering  song  of 
triumph — tlien,  quivered,  and  felL  SIm 
caught  it,  and  placed  it  on  her  boeom, 
when  it  cuddled  closely  for  a  momeol^ 
gasped  two  or  three  times,  and  died. 
And,  in  that  same  hour,  it  is  said,  ob 
which  the  chunpion  bird  that  loTcd 
her  breathed  us  last,  dying  in  her  d»> 
fence,  poor  Tom  Temple  dso  breathed 
his  last,  dying,  like  the  Java  spanoT^ 
for  love  of  the  lady " 

"  The  Lady  Cinella,''  said  Falcour. 

"The  Lady  Cinella,"  repeated  Dr. 
Hoyt,  bidding  us  good-day. 

"  The  Lady  Cinella ! ''  I  mumnired  to 
mysel£  "  Gk)d  help  the  Lady  CSndla^ 
and  her  mysterious  destiny  I " 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  tliii,  I 
again  met  the  Lady  Cinella,  at  a  ootiiii. 
entertainment,  which  brought  togitker 
most  of  the  society  in  and  umad. 
Wormlcigh.  Mrs.  Cherbury  was  tkn^ 
Adelaide  Temple,  Bertie,  Dr.  HoytffiA- 
conar,  and  many  other  persona  Then 
was  also  a  young  clergyman  preBeot^  ft 
Mr.  Minnis,  to  whom  Falconar  callei 
my  attention,  saying : 

^  I  want  you  to  observe  him  dofldj; 
Kay ;  he  is  an  element  in  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella^s  mystery." 

I  think  I  should  have  studied  his 
looks,  anyhow,  for  Mr.  Minnis  wfti  ft 
very  curious  person.  He  was  quite  ft 
young  man,  tall  and  spare,  with  k^ 
lank  hair,  and  a  high,  intellectual  An- 
head.  He  wore  a  clerical  uniform,  mi 
as  is  now  affected  by  youths  of  thft 
ritualistic  persuasion,  and  his  elabontB' 
ly  polished  shoes  seemed  large  eooo^ 
to  contain  each  a  penitential  piat  ^ 
peas,  besides  his  own  feet.  Bat  the 
man  himself  was  a  puzzle,  he  looked 
so  unsubstantial.  I  cannot  give  any 
better  idea  of  the  impression  he  made 
upon  me,  standing  there  in  his  y»% 
shoes,  than  by  comparing  him  to  a  wiU- 
o*-the-wisp.  Like  that,  he  flickered, 
wavered,  shone  out  and  paled  away  into 
dimness  again  continually.  There  was 
a  tremulous,  vibrating  quality  about  th« 
man  which  put  one  in  mind  of  his  own 
image  reflected  in  agitated  water.  Thittf 
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Doking  cheeks,  a  beardless,  in- 
chin,  a  high,  sharp  nose,  with 
ions  nostrils,  weak,  uncertain, 
d  lips,  dry  and  qnivering,  and 
;ray  eyes,  large,  round,  rolling, 
introverted  and  unspeculative 
t  of  them,  made  up  his  ineffec- 
oion  ;  but  it  was  not  always  you 
)le  to  detect  him  so  distinctly, 
m,  eyen  while  you  gazed  at  him, 
1  away,  and  grew  dimmer,  and 
ipalpable,  until  you  fancied  he 
Dg  to  vanish  incontinently.  If 
as  ever  a  man  made  to  bestow 
(  admonitions,"  I  thought,  as< 
Mr.  Minnis  is  that  very  person, 
a  light,  hesitating  cough,  dry 
il-tub,  and  his  voice  was  a  sort 
x>stulative,  sighing  whisper, 
ad  I  seen  a  human  body  that 
to  have  less  brain  and  blood  in 
ess  of  the  essential  breath  of  life, 
listless,  withdrawn,  in  a  heap, 
eak,  and  twitched,  and  quivered, 
kered,  like  a  gas  light  in  an  un- 
draught  of  air. 

I  Cinella  came  in,  in  company 
r  aunt,  she  bowed  only  slightly 
making  at  the  same  time  that 
\  scornful  movement  of  the 
re  which  became  her  so  well, 
70  such  a  queenlike  quality  to 
kuty.  She  seemed  bright  and 
ig  as  ever,  and,  except  for  her 
and  distance  with  me,  in  no 
JTerent  from  what  I  had  seen 
»re.  Passing  slowly  and  grace- 
iirough  the  company,  with  a 
r  a  toss  of  the  head  here  and 
9  the  person  seemed  to  demand 
she  encountered,  she  came  at 
o  where  Mr.  Minnis  was,  spoke 
took  a  seat  by  him,  and  entered 
racious  conversation  with  him. 
)oh,  a  wonderful  transformation 
ice — ^the  will-o'-the-wisp  changed 
y  into  a  man,  the  pallid,  flicker- 
ige  took  on  stability  and  color, 
bent,  quavering  form  sat  erect 
n.  It  was  as  when  a  wasted, 
d  flower  is  thrown  into  stimulat- 
ers,  so  that  the  dried  sap  flows 
he  shrivelled  petals  are  un fold- 
blanched  colors  revive,  and  the 


blossom  that  was  dead  comes  to  life 
again,  and  blooms  forth  new  and  fresh. 
He  lifted  his  head  up,  erect  and  proud, 
a  warm  glow  came  into  his  cheek,  al- 
most giving  it  fulInesB,  his  lips  waxed 
eloquent,  and  his  dim,  absent  eyes  dark- 
ened and  kindled  and  shone  with  a  fire 
I  never  dreamed  could  bum  there.  It 
was  precisely  what  I  have  called  it — a 
transformation,  and  it  was  wrought  by 
Cinella's  presence,  for  when,  now  and 
then,  she  left  him,  to  dance  or  otherwise 
— for  she  bestowed  most  of  her  time 
upon  him — ^he  began  to  wane  and  pale 
away,  and  grow  dim  at  once,  like  stars 
in  the  morning  twilight.  I  watched 
him  a  moment,  as  he  sat  there,  after  she 
was  gone  for  good,  and  before  he  got 
ready  to  go  away  himself.  He  had 
shrunk,  and  withered,  and  seemed  to 
have  tumbled,  as  it  were,  into  a  heap — 
a  few  uncomfortable  clothes  flung  about 
the  exsanguined  image  of  a  boneless 
and  nerveless  man,  that  had  been  gal- 
vanized into  a  sort  of  momentary  tense- 
ness, but,  now  that  the  shock  was  past, 
was  more  collapsed  than  ever. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  will  not  last  long,**^ 
sud  some  one  behind  me,  as  Mr.  Minnis 
rose  and  left  the  room,  dragging  his 
feet  slowly  and  painfully  as  he  walked ; 
"  his  consumption  has  long  been  past 
remedy.  How  pale  and  weak  he  is; 
yet  how  he  aeemed  to  revive  while  that 
kind  and  lovely  Miss  Chcrbury  was 
talking  with  him  I  " 

"  Consumption  I  "  growled  Falconar 
at  my  ear ;  *^  better  say  the  Cinella  dis- 
ease !  He  is  one  of  her  lovers,  Kay ; 
and  that  is  the  way  they  die.  Each 
time  they  meet  her,  they  flare  up  like  a 
fire  when  the  poker  is  thrust  into  it, 
then  go  away  from  her  weaker  and 
more  bloodless  than  ever  I  " 

The  days  now  fiew  rapidly  by,  while 
I  still  stayed  at  Wormlcigh,  like  a 
match  near  the  candle.  In  spite  of  her 
growing  reserve  and  hauteur — part  of 
which  I  attributed  to  my  being  Pal- 
conar's  companion,  part  I  could  not 
account  for  at  all — ^I  saw  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella many  times.  I  heard  also  much 
about  her.  The  people  of  "Wormleigh, 
with  whom  she  was  an  incessant  sub- 
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ject  of  talk,  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  her, — so  much  divided,  in 
fact,  that  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  several  parties,  and  contended  for 
their  respective  views  with  considerable 
bitterness.  Their  combined  opinions 
made  up  an  appalling  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  belief  that  malign  and 
supernatural  influences  waited  on  her ; 
and  the  pressure  of  this  was  the  strong- 
er because  nearly  every  one  could  men- 
tion some  circumstances  that  had  come 
imder  his  or  her  own  immediate  ob- 
servation. There  was  a  party,  headed 
by  Adelaide  Temple,  and  composed 
principally  of  persons  of  her  own  sex, 
who,  shirking  the  question  of  super- 
natural powers,  contended  outright  for 
the  Lady  Cinella^s  malefic  disposition, 
and  that  she  was  continually  working 
desolation  and  destruction,  by  subtle 
means  to  them  unknown,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  dark  and  fiend- 
like fondness  for  evil.  This  party  in- 
stanced many  things  which  seemed  to 
be  traceable  up  to  her,  and  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  but  upon  this 
hypothesis.  There  was  a  large  party, 
but  chiefly  from  among  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  who  held  the  views 
we  have  seen  Falconar  entertain,  more 
or  less  modified  by  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines  relative  to  such  things.  There 
was  also  a  party,  represented  by  Dr. 
Hoyt,  and  other  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  skeptical  folks  of  Wonnleigh,  who, 
while  admitting  that  the  Lady  Cinella 
and  her  surroundings  perplexed  and 
puzzled  them,  would  not  admit  any 
explanation  that  passed  the  due  limits 
of  scientific  reserve.  These  people, 
studying  her  curiously,  and  curiously 
investigating  every  circumstance  in  her 
life  that  transpired,  were  free  to  admit 
that  the  more  they  learned  about  the 
Lady  Cinella,  the  more  inexplicable  did 
she  become,  the  deeper  and  darker  was 
the  mystery  that  environed  her.  There 
were  yet  other  two  parties — the  party 
of  those  who  hooted  at  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  circumstance  in  Cinella's 
case  not  clearly  explicable  upon  ordi- 
nary and  rational  grounds — who  laugh- 
ed at  the  nursery-talk  about  the  Aff- 


ghan,  derided  the  bird-story,  and  sp(kt 
of  Tom  Templets  tuherculom  pulmmmiif 
and  Mr.  Minnis^  ineradicable  dy^fxpn, 
as  adequate  explanations  of  their  re- 
spective disorders;— and  the  party, lai^ 
ly,  of  those  who  laved  the  Lady  Cinella 
with  pure  devotion,  and  consequently 
felt  her  to  be  a  flawless  crystal 

To  which  of  these  partira  should  I 
join  myself  ? 

Assuredly  I  did  not  belong  to  tin 
rank  of  her  foes,  nor  yet  was  I  qmto 
ready  to  believe,  with  the  Rev.Mr.lGii- 
nis,  that  all  I  was  told  about  her  im 
mere  malicious  invention  upon  the  put 
of  her  enemies.  I  felt  quite  well  as- 
sured that  the  Lady  Cinella  was  as  pore 
and  maidenly  as  she  was  beaatifol  and 
proud;  I  felt  convinced  also,  (bat, 
however  impulsive  and  erratic  her  tem- 
per might  be,  her  neural  dispoatiai 
was  kindly  and  tender.  For  the  rat,  I 
was  uncertain.  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self down  to  believe  with  Falconar,  nor 
was  I  satisfied  to  reject  with  the  skep- 
tics. There  were  some  things  which  I 
myself  had  seen  which  demanded  wan 
explanation  than  I  was  able  to  find  for 
them — the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  if  as 
to  study  the  Lady  Cinella  still  more 
closely,  in  order  to  make  the  mystery 
out. 

But  this  was  hard  to  do,  for  the  man 
I  pursued  her,  the  more  she  avoided 
me ;  the  more  I  sought  her  out,  the 
more  shy  and  haughty  she  became;  the 
more  I  humbled  myself  before  her,  the 
less  tolerant  she  grew  of  my  presenee. 
So,  while  I  stiU  followed  her,  ^e  made 
me  vexed  and  anxious,  angry  with  my- 
self, yet  unable  to  abstain,  and  my  hrow 
grew  puckered,  my  eyes  specnlatiTe, 
my  cheek  a  shade  paler ;  so  that  F^ 
conar  began  to  accuse  me  of  beiog  al- 
ready under  the  witch-s  spell,  and  ea* 
treated  me  to  break  it,  once  for  all,  •* 
he  had  done. 

But,  how  could  I  do  this  tiling' 
How  could  I  avoid  seeking  the  light  of 
her  eye,  no  matter  how  much  she  avert- 
ed it  from  me  ?  How  could  I  refrain 
from  basking  in  the  joyous  beauty  of 
her  countenance,  glowing  like  sonligli^ 
upon  retired  valleys?     How  coold  I 
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ming  her,  and  foUowing  after 
thinking  of  her,  and  cherish- 
n  my  dreams  ?  How  could  I 
ig  this,  when  I  felt  that  I  loved 
Cinella — loved  her  dearer  than 


I  loved  my  own  sonl,  more  faithfully 
than  I  loved  my  own  life,  and  would, 
give  this,  and  that,  and  all,  aye  all,  to 
possess  her  I  How  could  I  help  it,  how 
could  I  help  it,  I  say  ? 


PART  III. 


rening,  Falcon ar  and  I  visited 

ise  where  some  company  was 

As  we  came  in,  the  Lady 

vas     singing    one    of    Henry 

trangely  sweet  ballads,  set  to  a 

tiord  of  melody  that  had  all 

I  effect  and  force  of  an  intri- 

phony,  so  completely  had  the 

'  put  his  heart  into  it.     Cinella 

lently  in  the  habit  of  singing 

any  instrumental  accompani- 

ich  she  was  very  competent  to 

er  voice  was  very  strong  and 

i  on  this  occasion  she  was  seat- 

artially-lighted  room,  with  the 

gathered  in  a  circle  around 

held  the  sheet  of  music  in  her 

*bus  it  happened  that  her  face 

rds  us,  and  she  saw  us  imm^ 

hen  we  entered  the  door.    Her 

ned  to  tremble  and  falter,  and 

that,  had  it  been  light  enough, 

have  seen  her  change  color. 

ped  singing  at  once,  and  re- 

x>m  her  central  position  to  a 

art  of  the  room,  peremptorily 

to  conclude  the  song.     Her 

)  not  in  train,  she  said.    I  took 

her  side,  but,  after  coldly  ex- 

a  few  words  with  me,  she  rose, 

away,  to  talk  with  some  one 

conar  came  and  took  the  chair 

vacated,  and,  in  a  low  tone 

over  to  himself — 

.  nighticgalo  nhall  shun  her  rose, 
hlooii  shall  stop  where  water  flowa, 
)  half  she  lovos  shall  pise  dnd  die, 
)  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly ! ' 

ly,"  whispered  he,  "that  first 
ns  to  be  coming  true — 

nightingale  thallshun  her  rote  I  * 

ly  Cinella  is  decidedly  giving 
jold  shoulder.    I  have  noticed 
times  here  lately.  I  congratu- 
my  boy  I " 
Qultuous    whirl    of    emotions 


wrestled  within  my  heart  till  it  ached 
again.  For  I  had  noticed  this  thing 
before,  often — now,  in  my  unreasoning 
passion,  his  words  seemed  to  supply  her 
with  a  motive,  and  me — they  filled  me 
with  hopes  and  wild  dreams  so  strange, 
so  exigent,  that  I  grew  almost  faint 
under  their  pressure  and  tumult.  I 
said  no  more  to  Cinella  that  evening, 
nor  mufch  to  anybody,  but,  folding  ray 
arms  over  my  bosom,  as  if  to  constrain 
within  it  the  emotions  that  threatened 
to  burst  forth,  I  impatiently  waited  for 
the  time  when  we  could  take  our  leave. 
There  was  but  little  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  for  a  new  purpose  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  morning  to  give  me  the  chance 
to  accomplish  it. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  told 
Falconar  I  wanted  a  horse. 

"  What  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  I  am  going  to  see  Cinella." 

"  Phew !  after  the  way  she  treated 
you  last  night  ?  Wait  an  hour,  and  I 
will  ride  over  there  with  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you.  I  would  rather 
go  alone." 

He  looked  at  me  keenly.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  you  are  in  for  it,  and  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped.  Anyhow,  Tom  Tem- 
ple's lungs  were  delicate,"  he  added, 
gott<}  voce, "  and  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
quite  so  much  of  a  ninnyhammer  as  the 
milk-faced  parson ;  but  Kay,  old  fellow, 
take  care  of  yourself,  for  its  like  ven- 
turing upon  new  ice,  going  where  you 
are  going,  with  your  present  feelings." 

I  thanked  him,  and  rode  off.  He 
stood  where  I  had  left  him,  gazing  after 
me  as  long  as  I  could  see  him.  The 
good  fellow  had  loved  me  dearly  from 
the  day  when  we  had  robbed  the  birda'- 
nests  together,  and  shared  our  Latin 
granmiar  and  our  master's  floggings 
with   perfect   impartiality.      Now,    it 
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seemed  to  him  as  if  I  had  gone  off  to 
battle  with  some  dragon  or  other,  too 
formidable  for  me  to  encounter  alone, 
yet  so  placed  that  he  could  not  help 
me. 

"  You  will  find  Cinella  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury, 
after  I  had  made  my  salutations.  The 
worthy  old  gentlewoman  was  too  polite 
to  assume  my  visit  to  herself.  I  strolled 
out,  and  along  the  pebbled  walks, 
through  clustering  roses  and  rich 
vines  and  drooping  creepers,  towards 
the  ^^  cedam  alleys ''  and  larger  shrub- 
bery, enclosing  an  exquisite  little 
summer-house,  to  climb  to  the  roof  of 
which  there  was  a  rivalry  between  in- 
numerable vines  and  creepers,  grapes, 
fox-gloves,  wistarias,  madeiras,  thun- 
bergias,  tropaeola,  &c  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  there.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I  heard  the  voices  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  one,  that  of  Cinella,  clear,  in- 
cisive, sharp,  scolding,  I  was  going  to 
say,— and  the  other  a  meek,  whining, 
disconsolate  murmur,  pitiful  to  hear. 
Before  I  had  caught  any  words,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  alley  brought  me  out  in  full 
view  of  the  summer-house,  and  I  saw, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  Cinella, 
standing  erect  and  scornful  and  terrible, 
like  a  winged  angel  of  vengeance,  and 
Mr.  Minnis,  "the  milk-faced  parson," 
prostrate  on  his  face,  seeking  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  cringing,  grovel- 
ling, humbling  himself  at  her  feet.  She 
seemed  to  be  spurning  him  from  her, 
with  vehemence  and  disgust,  he  to  seek 
to  be  spumed.  I  hastily  turned,  but 
not  quick  enough.  She  beckoned  to 
me,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  and 
called: 

"  Come  hither,  Mr.  Blanchfleur ;  we 
are  not  talking  any  secrets,  and  it  may 
do  you  good  to  see  how  I  humble  the 
men  who  dare  to  crawl  to  my  feet. 
Come  I  I  say,"  added  she,  seeing  that  I 
Btill  kept  back,  for  poor  Minnis'  sake, 
"  Come,  I  need  you." 

I  approached  them.  There  was  a 
deep  line  drawn  clear  across  her  fore- 
head, a  line  meaning  anger,  perplexity, 
impatience;  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
her  eyes  glowed  with  a  living  fire,  her 


lips  were  compressed  and  nerroni. 
Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely,  nefet 
had  she  showed  so  much  chancto: 
Force  and  energy  were  written  vpon 
her  every  feature.  As  for  Mr.  Minm^ 
even  as  he  grovelled  there  and  whinel 
at  her  feet — those  feet  that  she  patted, 
impatiently,  as  if  she  could  scarcely  r»^ 
strain  them  from  spuming  him — the  in-^ 
fluence  of  her  presence  was  still  upom. 
him,  and  he  appeared  more  lifelike  and. 
manly  by  far  than  he  had  seemed  tit^ 
other  night  after  she  was  gone. 

"  Mr.  Minnis,"  said  she,  with  intoao 
bitterness,  "  tells  me  that  he  loveB  moiy 
and  this  is  the  way  he  seeks  to  win  «fr 
love !  Why,  man,  I  could  not  hm  m. 
spaniel  that  would  cower  at  my  ftetai 
you  are  doing  1 " 

"  Let  me  be  your  dog,  your  spaniel,, 
your  slave — ^any  thing  to  be  near  joo 
iforever,"  he  whined. 

"  Get  up,  sir,  and  leave  me,"  she 
cried. 

"  If  you  send  me  from  yon,  I  shaD 
die,"  he  complained.  The  words  drora 
her  into  a  passion. 

"  Die  I  die  I  It  is  always  the  asne 
old  cry — ^You  shall  not  die,  sir— I  will 

not  have "  she  shuddered,  and  ton 

ed  her  face  away,  a  sudden  paleneai 
driving  off  the  flush.  ^^  Why  will  joa 
die?" 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  said,  TBiy 
calmly. 

t''  Love  me  I  You  shall  not  love  IM^ 
sir!  I  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  not  ia 
the  nature  of  things  that  f^ou  shookl 
love  me.  I  have  scorned  you — aboaed 
you — ill-treated  you — flirted  with  you— 
lied  to  you — ^taught  you  to  despise  met 
How  can  you  say  you  love  me  ? " 

^'  You  have  only  taught  me  to  lota 
you.  I  have  never  learned  any  other 
lesson  from  your  lips." 

"  Now  hear  him,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  1 " 
said  she,  turning  quickly  to  me,  **  bear 
this  man  whom  I  have  almost  spit  upoi 
— ^hear  him  say  that  he  loves  me,  and 
will  die  1 " 

'^  It  is  the  simple  tmth,  sir,"  he  said 
to  me,  not  rising ;  '*  intercede  for  me,  I 
beseech  you,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
certainly  die  if  she  drives  me  from  her." 
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rcede  for  you  1 "  she  cried,  very 

"Mr.  Minnis,  do  you  know 

\  that  you  ask  to  intercede  for 

ee  here  I "    She  sprang  to  my 

he  spoke,  she  clasped  both  my 

one  of  hers,  she  put  the  other 

it  my  neck,  caressingly,  she  laid 

with  seeming  unaffected  fond- 

Q  my  shoulder. 

fou  see  this,  Mr.  Minnis  ?  He 
>u  asked  to  intercede  for  you  is 
,  my  betrothed  husband — is  it 
ear  Kay  ?  "  she  looked  into  my 
h  a  look  that  thrilled  me 
all  my  surprise  and  wonder, 
you  were  speaking  of  love,  I 
iking  only  of  him — dreaming 
lim !  Will  you  rise  now,  Mr. 
ind  go  away  from  me — ^I  wish 
jne  with  my  lover — my  lover, 
u,  Mr.  Minnis! — will  you  go 
17,  and  leave  us  alone,  and  never 
(k  any  more  ? " 

oor  man  rose,  slowly  gathered 
ip,  put  on  his  hat,  and  turned 
hite,  shrunken,  limp,  as  linen 
bleach  yard. 

I  go,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  wish 
le.  Excuse* me.  I  will  not 
ou  anv  more." 

,  wearily,  more  slowly  and 
with  every  step,  he  dragged 
away,  nor  turned  back  once, 
ept  her  position  until  he  was 
ut  of  sight.  She  had  grown 
pale,  her  mouth  worked  con- 
,  and  her  eyes  strained  after 
rting  unfortunate. 
^  she  gasped  at  last,  *^  he  will 
1  him  back,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
[  him  back." 

let  him  go,"  said  I,  "  unless 
p  ve  him  some  reason  for  return- 
are  right  I  "  she  burst  out. 
th  a  passionate  eflfort,  she  flung 
rom  her,  crying,  "  Go  1  go  I  " 
uto  the  summer-house,  and, 
ipon  a  bench,  hid  her  bead  in 
js,  and  sobbed  and  wept  pas^ 
,  crying  the  while : 
Till  not  hate  me,  and  he  must 
<nll  not  hate  me,  and  he  will 


I  suffered  her  grief  to  have  its  course 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  went  into 
the  summer-house,  and  stood  beside  her, 
and  touched  her  shoulder  with  my 
hand. 

"  Cinella,"  I  said,  gently,  "  let  us  walk 
to  the  fountain  and  dry  these  tears. 
Weeping  will  do  no  good." 

She  thrust  my  hand  away  almost 
rudely,  and  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  eyes  full  of  resentment. 

"  You  are  presuming,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  upon  my  acting  just  now." 

"  No  I  no  ! "  I  quickly  replied.  "  1 
am  not  presuming,  for  I  know  that  yqjo 
were  acting,  and  I  believe  I  can  guess 
what  was  your  motive  for  it.  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you.  Miss  Cherbury,  seriously, 
calmly,  not  as  a  lover,  nor  as  a  betroth- 
ed husband,  but,  believe  me,  as  a  sincere 
friend.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  foun- 
tain." 

I  spoke  as  I  felt,  resolutely.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was,  but  from  the  moment  in 
which  she  displayed  her  weakness  be- 
fore me,  there  seemed  to  pass  into  my 
spirit  a  strange  new  consciousness  of 
power  over  her,  and  strength  to  battle 
with  and  conquer  the  evil  spirit  by 
which  she  was  possessed.  It  was  not 
that  her  actions  just  now  persuaded  me 
to  think  she  loved  me — on  the  contrary, 
it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  have  acted  thus  with  a  man 
with  whom  she  was  in  love.  But,  in 
these  new  revelations  of  her  character, 
I  seemed  instinctively  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  prime  motive  that  was  the  key 
to  all  she  did — the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  for  a  moment,  and  I  fancied  I  saw 
a  weak,  loving  woman,  desperately, 
blindly,  but  nobly  struggling  how  she 
could  in  an  environing  network  of  deso- 
lation and  despair.  A  weak  woman, 
after  all — a  woman  who  needed  support 
— a  woman  whom  I  could  save  I  So,  in 
proportion  as  I  saw  her  to  be  weak,  my 
will  grew  strong. 

She  obeyed  me  submissively,  and  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  fancied  I  had  conquer- 
ed her,  and  all  would  henceforth  go 
aright,  and  as  I  should  direct.  I  said 
nothing  to  her  while  we  walked  to  the 
fountain.     She  choked  down  two  or 
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three  convulsive  sobs,  carefdlly  laved 
her  eyes  and  face,  adjusted  her  bair 
with  one  baugbty  impatient  toss  of  the 
bead,  and  then  stood  silent,  looking 
down,  and  slowly  tearing  ofif  the  petals 
of  a  ro»e  and  dropping  them  one  by  one 
into  the  water. 

"  You  feel  better  now  ? "  I  asked. 

^^  There  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter 
v^-ith  me,"  she  coldly  replied. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Just  now  when  you  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Minnis  hate  and  despise  you,  for  a 
hjsartless  coquette,  and  you  failed,  you 
were  in  despair,  because,  you  said  ho 
would  die.  How  do  you  know  he  will 
die?" 

She  had  turned  pale,  and  shivered, 
when  I  began,  but  I  could  see  she  was 
putting  out  a  strong  force  in  support 
of  her  will— I  could  see,  in  fact,  that 
she  was  not  conquered  by  any  means. 
The  struggle  between  her  will  and  mine 
was  scarcely  begun.  I  felt  the  need  to 
nerve  myself  like  steel,  and  I  did  so  for 
awhile. 

"  I  know  he  will  die— if  I  do  know  it 
— because  it  is  the  nature  of  such  poor 
worms  never  to  react  against  what  hurts 
them.    He  has  no  vitality." 

"Had  Tom  Temple  no  vitality? 
Was  he  a  poor  worm  like  this  reverend 
unfortunate  ? "    I  spoke  cruelly  hard. 

A  moment  she  shrunk  as  if  I  had 
pierced  her  with  a  knife — a  moment 
she  glared  upon  mclikea  tigress — ^then« 
all  emotion  passed  from  her  face,  and 
gave  way  to  a  hard,  icy  indifference,  a 
cool,  frozen  courtesy  that  I  could  not 
break. 

"  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  you  and  I  are  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  very  good  friends 
as  the  world  goes,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
our  relations  are  so  intimate  as  to  justify 
the  mutual  heart-openings  you  seem  to 
propose.  You  are  neither  my  father- 
confessor  nor  my  bosom  friend.  Besides, 
we  are  both  too  near  of  an  age  to  seek 
or  accept  advice  the  one  from  the  other. 
As  for  Mr.  Tom  Temple,  if  you  wish  to 
•lear  his  history  in  extenw^  with  all  the 
commentaries,  you  had  better  go  consult 
his  sister  Adelaide." 


'^  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  what 
are  not  willing  to  tell  me,  nor  to  ii 
upon  services  you  are  not  willing  to  a^^ 
cept." 

^^  That  is  a  very  commendable  spiii^^ 
Mr.  Blanchfleiur,  and  acting  up  to  ilH 
will  save  us  a  world  of  embarrassmentik^ 
Of  course,  I  have  my  troubles,  and  joc^ 
have  chanced  to  see  me  moved  out  o^ 
my  equanimity  by  them,  more  thaia. 
once.      Still,  they  are  essentiaUy  wf^ 
troubles,  nor  can  any  one  else,  by  oom- 
batting,  end  them  for  me,  let  him  ajin- 
pathize  with  me  never  so  deeply.   Ton 
have  seen  me  weep,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  but 
then,  remember  also,  you  have  seen  ne 
laugh.    I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of 
the  comity  of  our  relations,  let  joor 
thoughts  dwell  upon  the  smiles,  sod  re- 
frain from  dwelling  upon  the  ixx^P 

"That,  I  cannot  do," said  Ijetraettly. 

"  Well  well,"  she  rejoined, lightlj,  "I 
will  not  be  too  exacting.  If  3fOii  prefiff 
the  Niobe  to  the  Hebe,  I  must  he  co&- 
tent.  Only,  do  not  think  to  extort  107 
revelations  from  me.  I  have  sane  to 
make." 

She  was  now  completely  bendf,  fini 
as  marble.  Not-  Hebe,  but  Diaoa,  I 
thought,  cold,  calm,  impassive,  bigbt, 
and  unresponsive  as  the  full  moon  i&  ft 
cloudless  sky.  Now,  for  the  first  tine^ 
did  I  become  aware  of  the  strength  of 
this  will  I  sought  to  master.  My  knw 
shook  as  I  thought  of  the  struggle,  iv 
it  had  gone  so  far  now  that,  if  I  f^kd 
to  conquer  her,  she  would  yet  inevitaUf 
conquer  me. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  pointing  to  fl» 
green-house  near  by,  "  I  have  a  dngnltt 
flower  to  show  you." 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  was  ft 
suspicious  counterpart  of  the  tone  ii 
which  just  now  I  had  bidden  herg» 
with  me  to  the  fountain,  but  I  sftid 
nothing,  simply  walking  by  her  sidt 
the  few  steps  that  intervened  betwea 
the  fountain  and  the  green-house.  Thift 
was  a  long,  low-roofed  glass  stractnn^ 
with  pot-£lowcrs  arranged  upon  shelveft 
in  tiers  to  the  roof.    There  was  a  fine 
collection  of  true  green-house  plante^ 
and,  in  addition,  some  very   rare  1^ 
choice  exotics,  needing  to  be  carefimj 
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ren  in  that  tropical  atmosphere, 
rm    summer    sun  streamed  in 

the  scarcely  shaded  glass  of 
r,  with  sultry  power.  One  or 
the  frames  were  open,  but  not 
enough  to  substitute  fresh  air 

close,  damp  atmosphere  that 
i  within — an  atmosphere  bur- 
,nd  made  heavy  and  oppressive 

breath  of  foreign  flowers,  hint- 
.11  Brazilian  forests,  or  Sumatran 
lean  coverts,  where  the  wild 
eals  with  velvet  foot,  and  the 
)oa  hangs  sluggish  like  a  huge 
vine.  There  were  strange  sweet 
ere,  that  bore  down  upon  the 
h  the  effect  of  grand  choruses 
ftmereal  hymns  at  midnight — 
>  sweet  and  so  strong  that  the 
rooped  under  them  with  lan- 
r<;t  it  struck  me  that  in  this 
flash  of  colors,  and  this  warm, 
ieped,  jungle  air,  the  beauty  of 
lamed  forth  into  fuller  bloom 
sr  before;  her  cheek  warmed, 
glowed  and  gleamed  with  in- 
j,  and  her  quicker,  more  pant- 
ath  betrayed  her  accelerated 
The  thought  struck  me  of  her 
birthplace,  and  I  fancied  she 
this  place  as  to  her  home,  where 
it  breathe  the  atmosphere  con- 
3  her  full-blown,  exigent,  tropi- 
re.  I  felt  sure  also  that  in  this 
le  was  just  as  much  stronger 
ewhere,  as  I  was  weaker  here 
'as  elsewhere.  Her  will  was  in 
st  force  when  a  congenial  ex- 
iture  combined  with  her  own  to 
er  soul  with  new  resources 
every  pore. 

I  place  is  like  a  poem  to  me,  or 
ony,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said  she, 
:  tones  seemed  fuller,  richer, 
rmonious  than  ever;  "hither 
or  comfort  and  repose,  and  fresh 

when  any  thing  jars  me  more 
;han  the  ordinary,  and  here, 
es,  forgetting  the  destinies  that 
own,  I  can  sit  and  dream,  and 
^If  a  flower,  like  one  of  these. 
I  ever  fancy  yourself  a  flower, 
nchfleur?  Not  one  of  these 
old,  scentless  camellias— -oh  no ! 


but  a  round,  ripe,  gushing  rose,  full  of 
attar,  that  a  hummingbird  would  dance 
with  joy  to  see  and  to  hover  around  un- 
ceasingly I    I  have,  often." 

"Was  it  a  spell  upon  me  from  her 
glowing  eye  and  the  full-toned  music  of 
her  glorious  voice,  or  was  it  the  mere 
air  of  the  place,  with  its  sun-sick  odors 
and  its  exhalations  from  the  honey- 
drunken  East,  that  glided  like  a  breath 
athwart  my  forehead — a  cool,  gentle 
breath — and  bore  down  my  spirit  till  it 
was  faint  and  weary,  as  if  with  anxious 
looking  forward  to  a  bliss  unknown  ? 
•What  was  it  that  stole  over  me,  and  be- 
numbed me,  and  held  me  in  a  trance  ? 

**  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see;"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  float  far  away,  and  to  be 
caught  up  in  numberless  symphonic 
echoes  by  the  flowers,  like  distant  music 
sounding  among  moon-lighted  hills. 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see,"  and  she  paused,  pointing 
me  to  a  rare  blossom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  a  large  blossom  of  the  lily  fam- 
ily, rich,  golden,  orange,  crimson,  velvet- 
barred,  flecked  and  spotted,  like  a  fresh- 
coated  adder  that  suns  himself  in  the 
brambles,  and  sending  forth  waves  of 
fragrance  of  cinnamon  groves  and  va- 
nilla buds  blended.  Then,  as  I  bent  to- 
wards the  flower,  I  saw  her  pluck  the 
blossom,  and  pass  her  hand  over  it 
thrice,  with  a  strange,  commanding 
sweep  of  gesture.  Then,  she  breathed 
upon  it,  gently,  as  who  should  soothe  a 
frightened,  trembling  bird,  and  handed 
it  to  me,  and  I  took  it. 

"This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see — keep  it,  IMr.  Blanchfleur, 
in  remembrance  of  me." 

And,  for  the  second  time  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, she  bent  upon  me  that 
keen,  fire-armed  glance  of  scrutinizing 
power,  burning  me  through  and  through, 
like  fire  in  flax.  And  I,  knowing  the 
gesture,  and  the  glance,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  deadly  spell,  took  the  flow- 
er gladly,  and  opened  my  heart  of  hearts 
to  let  the  glance  go  through ;  for  I  loved 
her,  I  loved  the  Lady  Cinella,  and  I  was 
willing  to  die  there  at  her  feet,  because 
I  loved  her. 
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"  Do  you  see  its  wondrous  pistils,  like 
the  golden  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Cama, 
the  divine  ? "  said  the  rich,  command- 
ing, symphonic  yoice,  with  its  remem- 
brances of  distant  mnsic. 

And  I,  obeying,  passiye,  gazed  into 
the  magic  flower's  cap,  and  studied  the 
form  of  its  wondrous  pistils,  no  longer 
looking  at  her,  but  entirely  conscious 
that  her  eyes  still  pierced  me  through 
and  through  with  that  fire-armed  glance. 

But  now,  a  mystic  dream  seemed  to 
fipread  around  me  like  a  yiolet  yapored 
cloud,  hiding  from  sight  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella,  and  the  green-house,  and  the  flow- 
ers, and  only  leaving  me  there,  alone,  a 
solitary  votary,  flung  in  humility  upon 
the  steps  of  Camadeva's  temple,  and 
yearning  for  his  shrine.  And  the  petals 
of  the  flower  were  no  longer  petals,  but 
walls  of  a  golden  temple  hung  with  pur- 
ple pennons  that  wavered  and  throbbed 
and  quivered  like  the  bosom  of  a  wom- 
an in  agony.  And  within,  under  a 
misty  yiolet  veil,  I  thought  the  shrine 
of  the  temple  was  concealed,  from  which, 
although  I  could  not  see  it,  there  burst 
forth  flashes  of  many  colored  flames, 
which,  spreading  in  rippling  waves 
around,  gave  forth  a  murmur  of  low 
harmony,  a  whispering  complication  of 
sweet  tones,  subdued  and  faint,  yet,  oh  I 
so  sweet  and  rich  and  full  of  joy  and 
love  I 

Then,  as  I  gazed,  the  waves  of  flame 
rolled  higher  and  brighter,  full  of  crim- 
son light,  and  suggesting  images  of 
eupematural  beauty;  and  the  misty, 
yiolet  veil  lifted  and  lifted  slowly  and 
solemnly  aloft,  and  the  low  murmuring 
sweetness  heaved  and  swelled  and  burst 
into  a  fiill,  strong  torrent  of  surpassing 
harmony  of  reduplicative  joy  and  praise ; 
And,  while  my  soul  grew  strong  with  a 
new  sense  of  returning  vigor,  and  the 
strangest  expectations  of  coming  bliss, 
the  shrine  of  the  temple  opened  full  be- 
fore me  like  a  revelation  of  Eden.  Upon 
which  looking,  there  came  within  me 
words,  pleasant,  soothing  words,  which 
I  must  utter,  and  which  had  power,  me- 
thought,  to  conquer  where  they  fell,  for 
they  were  words  of  love,  pure,  virgin, 
invincible  love,  before  which  no  other  in- 


fluence can  stand  I  So,  gazing  tliai 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Caa» 
deva,  in  the  bliss  of  all  those  sig^ 
and  the  joy  of  all  those  sounds,  I  fipokt 
and  said: 

^'  I  look  beyond  the  present,  and  ftl* 
low  my  soul  back  into  the  aichetjpil 
region  of  pure  ideas,  whence  it  has  oone^ 
and  I  see  it  playing  there  with  a  cqb> 
panion-soul,  two  angel-babes  upon  fk 
dewy  turf  of  Paradise—" 

And  a  strange,  sweet,  hr-oS  ytkt 
echoed  my  words : 

"  I  see  them  playing  there— oh,  I  see 
them  playing  I " 

And  I  still  spoke :  ''  That  was  before 
we  were  driven  out,  before  we  had  sn- 
ned,  before  our  footsteps  touched  this 
dreary  earth  of  exile  and  despair.  That 
was  in  the  morning  glory  of  our  inno- 
cence, and  then  and  there  my  soul  dwelt 
long  ages  ago  ¥rith  thine !  ** 

'^  Long  ages  ago— with  thioe !  ^ 

'*I  see  those  two  souls  pacmglike 
stars  the  celestial  coasts  of  the  spirit- 
world,  brother  and  sister,  all  in  all.'' 

"  Brother  and  sister,  all  in  aU  I  ^  * 

"  Once  the  time  was,"  said  the  Toice 
upon  my  lips,  "  once  the  time  waa,  when 
the  dim  veil  of  sorrow,  the  mystic  doad 
of  existence,  pressed  down  upon  QS  » 
closely  we  could  not  see  that  distant 
pearly  shore,  nor  the  twin  spirits  thaw 
in  their  sports  of  innocence,  nor  goea 
the  bond  that  weds  them  forever  lad 
ever  more.  But  now,  the  veil  is  iwt» 
now  the  cloud  is  lifted." 

*'  Now,  the  veil  is  rent,  now  the  dood 
is  lifted  I " 

The  long-ago  has  come  back,  new* 
to  depart  again,  and  never  more  shifll 
lose  that  language  of  our  happy  child- 
hood I  Never  more  shall  tiie  lored 
one  and  the  lover  fail  to  recognize  etf^ 
other  again  1 " 

"  Never  more  again ! " 

Stunned,  bewildered,  overborne,  en^ 
while  my  spirit  was  soaring  at  its  highr 
est  mark,  and  my  will  grasping  ita  in- 
tensest  power  of  concentration,  I  fl^ 
my  body,  unequal  to  the  task,  grow  tkUt 

•  This  is  a  paraphrase  from  a  X.  7.  llolbMftk 
the  Daniih  poel. 
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[  staggered,  and  would  have 
L,  8wift  as  like  the  swoop  of 
D,  CincUa  darted  upon  me, 

flower  from  my  hand,  shred 
}usand  fragments,  and,  cov- 
ice,  burst  into  a  passionate 
rs. 

weak  and  weary,  but  abso- 
f,  I  awaked  from  my  dream, 
lat  I  had  conquered  her  by 

my  love,  and  that  her  su- 
>owed  down  to  mine. 

"  I  said. 


She  crouched,  low,  lower,  and,  sob- 
bing, beckoned  me  away. 

"  Cinella  I " 

No  answer  stilL 

<' Cinella  I"  She  lifted  her  eyes  to 
mine  with  one  swift,  sudden  flash  of 
glory,  then  quickly  drooped  again,  and 
said: 

^'Go!  leave  me  I  in  pity  leaye  me! 
To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all ! " 

So  I  departed  from  her,  contented. 

For  that  one  swift  look  from  her  eyes 
had  told  me  all  I  needed  to  know. 


— »•■ 


CALYPSO. 

Whilb  eyening  mirrored  the  Ogyrian  shore 

Deep  in  a  foamless  purple  of  still  sea, 

Atlantean  Calypso  left  her  cave 

And  wandered,  mournful,  from  the  middle  isle 

To  where  a  lonely  promontory  breaks 

Sharp  on  the  landward  swell  that  washes  it 

With  murmurous  monotone  continual. 

Hither  she  clomb,  and  round  a  ruined  trunk 

Of  tamarisk,  lightning-shattered,  wreathed  an  arm, 

And  let  the  low  light  ripple  on  her  hair. 

So  standing,  as  the  summer  day  went  down 

And  all  the  tender  broidery  of  stars 

Stole  into  heaven,  she  gave  her  sorrow  voice 

Divinely,  in  clear  strains  of  plaintive  song : 


"  At  placid  dew-fall,  by  this  desolate  shore. 

Do  I,  Calypso,  daughter  of  a  god. 

Grieve  that  my  godhood  weighs  upon  me  thus 

And  bars  me  from  the  quiet  border-land. 

Dim  paths  and  poppied  avenues  of  death. 

For  does  not  immortality  belong 

To  brows  that  wear  it  lightly,  like  a  crown 

Of  fadeless,  wreathen  flowers  ?    Do  not  they, 

The  Olympians,  wear  it  thus  ?    Are  they  not  glad 

With  revelries  and  melodies  of  lutes 

And  loves  unthwarted,  canopied  with  calm 

And  girt  with  golden  ease,  aloof  from  men  ? 

But  I,  whom  these,  dividing  from  my  love, 

Have  made  a  mourner  for  all  future  time 

And  filled  with  hatred  of  my  happy  reign,— 

What  need  have  I  to  live  and  grow  in  grie^ 

Vexing  the  endless  summer  of  the  isle. 

The  bloom  and  peace  and  beauty,  with  my  tears  t 

O  lofty  pines  that  cluster  on  the  steep 

Where  we  have  lain  at  noon  to  watch  a£Eu: 
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The  bourndess  lapse  and  dazzlement  of  sea ; 
O  rocks  beneath  whose  shadow  we  have  rested. 
Foot-weary  from  our  walks  in  dale  and  glen ; 
O  distant  glimmering  islands,  yapornswathed, 
Soft  to  the  sight  and  fair  as  fallen  clonds ; 
O  tranquil  shore  and  voicefUl  eyening-tides, 
Faint  on  the  sand  and  plashing  on  the  crag — 
Tet  hear  me  once,  once  otily,  while  I  tell 
The  cruel  will  of  Zeus,  unconquerable, 
A  root  of  many  woes  to  gods  and  men : 
For  while  I  sat  within  the  spacious  cave 
And  plied  the  golden  shuttle,  singing  there 
The  happy  song  that  I  had  made  to  charm  - 
Odysseus,  when  he  wearied  of  the  isle 
And  mourned  hia  wife  and  kingdom  over-sea ; 
Lo,  while  I  sat  and  sang,  the  shadowy  pltce 
Was  lit  with  sudden  splendor,  and  I  saw 
The  thick  acanthus  f\*om  the  opening  torn 
By  hands  invisible,  and  Hermes  stood 
Within  the  cave,  or,  floating,  seemed  to  stand, 
Treading  a  lucent  air  that  followed  him. 
With  plumed  feet.    He  bore  the  golden  staff^ 
Crowned  with  his  sheeny  petasus  wherefrom 
Dropped  to  his  shoulder  the  warm,  lustrous  curls, 
And  made  his  forehead  worshipful  for  light. 


Then  in  the  music  of  celestial  speech 

He  bade  me  free  the  much-enduring  one, 

Odysseus,  evilly-fated  of  Greek  men. 

He,  Zeus  ordaining,  should  embrace  at  last 

Telemachus  and  meek  Penelope, 

And  reach  crag-rooted  Ithaca^s  gray  coast. 

Buoyed  over  perils  of  the  whelming  wave. 

Such  the  unalterable  heavenly  will ; 

And  while  I  heard  a  hundred  agonies 

Drave  at  my  heart  like  cunning  spears  of  fire. 

And  leaping  to  my  lips  and  eyelids,  fell 

Passionate  in  wild  words  and  stormy  tears. 

Haply  the  God,  beholding  how  my  love 

Vine-wise  had  crept  about  the  shelterless 

Bare  solitude  of  all  my  weary  days. 

Waxed  pitiful,  and  would  have  fain  allowed 

Some  hidden  softness  in  the  harsh  command. 

Yet  he  made  answer  not  as  one  who  sheathes 

Keen  pain  of  bitter  tidings  tenderly, 

Or  lets  the  victim  finger  at  the  knife 

Meant  for  quick  stabbing ;  but  with  sudden  words 

Shut  out  all  hope,  and  bolted  fast  his  speech 

With  iron-cruel  counsel,  and  was  gone. 


But  when  great  Hermes  from  the  cave  withdrew, 
I  sought  and  found  Odysseus  where  he  lay 
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Cool-Blieltered  under  shadow-casting  pines. 

Far  as  the  pearly  clouds  in  pillowed  fleece 

Overhung  the  hazy  limit  of  the  sea. 

He  looked  with  yearning  eyes  ou  some  faint  shape, 

A  semblance  of  his  absent  Ithaca, 

Dim  roofs  and  gleaming  shore-land,  fancy-wrought ; 

Whom  from  his  dream  I  woke  and  tearfully 

Told  of  the  cruel  message  of  the  god. 

And  saw  the  upflashing  gladness  on  his  face. 

Heroic,  labor-furrowed,  grandly  sad ; 

And  thought,  my  darkness  is  a  dawn  for  him, 

My  lore  a  loathM  fetter,  broken  in  twain ; 

And  she  who  lies  with  him  in  after  years 

Shall  know  me  as  a  serpent-curse  that  slid 

Betwixt  them,  deadlier  than  Circean  spells. 

Fierce  as  Cyclopean  fury,  guessing  not 

If  any  lone  Calypso  stand  by  night 

On  these  far  cliffs,  or  firom  the  dreamless  gloom 

Of  inland  grot  yearn  seaward,  as  he  yearned, 

Her  lord,  rethroned  in  the  royal  house. 


After  four  toilful  days,  wherein  he  wrought 

Among  the  northmost  pines  with  stalwart  arm 

The  perilous  raft,  I,  heavy-hearted,  came 

To  where  at  anchor,  rocking  in  the  dawn. 

The  vessel  lay ;  and  all  the  isle  was  dim 

And  all  the  water  writhed  in  shining  scales. 

And  one  low  glory,  quickening  the  East, 

Grew  like  a  splendid  lily  ft'om  the  sea. 

Here  on  the  shore  I  met  him,  heedless  then. 

If  my  strong  sorrow  should  o'ermaster  me, 

And  vex  the  unfearing  purpose  that  he  wore 

Writ  grimly  on  the  stern  lips,  resolute 

To  brave  great  dangers  and  do  battle  with  them ; 

To  breast  the  blastfully-driven  breaker^s  shock. 

To  dare  the  lightning's  rapid  blades  of  flame, 

To  meet  in  broad,  uproarious  solitudes. 

Pursuant  as  the  ^adow  of  a  mast 

Beside  a  ship  that  cannot  fly  from  it. 

Death,  watchful  like  a  snake  to  spring  upon  him 

And  drag  him  under  in  the  massive  deeps. 

So  he  would  strive  against  dark,  adverse  powers. 

Love  guiding  like  a  star,  and  cleave  a  path. 

Laborious,  to  the  realm  that  owned  him  king. 


There  by  the  fastness  of  dawn-kindled  crags 
And  murmurless  colunmar  glooms  of  pine, 
I  know  not  what  I  spoke  of  wild  fiEirewell. 
He  only  knows  who  heard  me,  for  I  clung 
About  his  neck,  and  ever  while  I  clung 
Fiercer  against  the  gods  rebellious  words 
Came  with  the  parting  kisses  on  my  lips. 
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Then  suddenly  breaking  fh)m  my  clasp,  he  fled 
In  cruel  mercy,  and  a  stirleas  calm, 
An  icy  apathy  that  freezes  speech 
And  motion,  deadly,  yet  no  part  of  death, 
Because  the  living  sorrow  like  a  heart 
Throbs  in  it,  bound  me,  darkening  my  sight. 
Pleet  o'er  the  waters,  when  I  looked  again, 
Blown  into  one  white  curve,  the  favored  sail 
Bore  onward,  and  Odysseus  at  the  helm 
Rose,  waving  farewells ;  and  I  cried  his  name 
Shrill-toned  in  agony,  and  where  he  stood. 
Forth-streaming  from  a  riven  cloud  that  hung 
Above  the  utmost  ocean  ^s  blue  frontier. 
Smote  the  ascended  morning  on  his  brow. 

O  gods,  be  pitiful  and  give  me  peace  I 
For  me,  the  unquiet  shade  of  what  I  was. 
There  is  no  rest  among  the  groves  and  caves — 
Ko  rest,  but  longing  and  great  loneliness. 
Night  sows  the  air  with  shadow  and  faint  sound. 
Leaf-haunting,  of  its  myriad  wingM  lives. 
And  silverly  from  the  inner  dells  I  hear 
The  ceaseless  torrent  plash  and  gurgle  on 
Amid  the  mosses.    Let  me  wander  there 
To  watch  the  starbeams  feed  on  folded  flowers, 
Creeping  between  the  dewy  cedar-boughs 
In  spicy  glooms.    So  watching,  cover  me 
With  slumber  as  a  veil,  and  weave  upon  it 
All  happy  dreams  in  likeness  of  the  years 
Love  linked  in  golden  sisterhood. 

I  know 
Not  even  the  powerftilest  god  may  loose 
One  giant  dnew  of  that  mighty  force 
Which  rivets  us  to  our  unchanging  state. 
Inviolate,  a  race  that  cannot  die. 
Wherefore,  I  ask  not  death,  but  only  sleep. 
Love  ye  have  taken ;  visit  me  with  sleep 
That  dreams  of  love,  nor  ever  wakes  in  tears — 
Low-lidded,  silent-footed  sleep  that  walks 
In  twilight  of  death^s  evening  and  life's  day— 
Sleep  wedded  unto  calmness  as  the  rose 
Is  wedded  unto  color ;  dusky-winged. 
Brow-girt  with  lotus,  reverend,  beautiful  I  ** 
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Stocxhouc,  May  4, 1854. 

Sir:  The  moment  is  come 

fblfil  the  promise  given  to 

.  J.  Downing,  and  to  your- 

1,  and  no  other  publisher  in 

►uld  be  the  publisher  of  my 

fler  my  work,  "  Homes  of 

Torld."      Tliat  work,    and 

both  private  and  public, 

up  my  thoughts  and  my 

30  that  I  had  no  time  to 

i ;  until  lately  the  pressure 

;  has  had  the  upper  hand, 

le  bring  forth  a  novel,  not 

,  but,  as  I  presume  to-day, 

or  narrow  mind.    I  shall 

ished  leisurely  during  the 

as  to  have  it  ready  to  be 

November  or  December. 

d  sheet  I  shall  send  (re- 

)   smallest  dimensions)  to 

France,  Germany,  and  to 

at  the  same  time,  and  so 

Brent  publications  may  all 

the  same  time.    I  do  not 

he  size  of  this  new  book 

hat  of  my  little  novel,  the 

Jun."    I  leave  it  to  you  if 

^e  the  translation  done  in 

case  of  which  I  wish  you 

'  engage  Mrs.  to  do 

I  will,  make  an  agreement 
ilary  Howitt  to  have  a 
English  translation.  Her 
ind  manner  of  writing  will 
her  translations  in  many 
lassed ;  and  her  growing 
•f  the  Swedish  language 
'  make  mistakes  of  words 
)r  will  they  matter  much 
fiction.  I  leave  to  you  to 
luniary  terms  of  the  agree- 
n  us,  perfectly  sure  that 
lonorable ;  and  I  am  ready 
o  any  mode  you  shall  pro- 

elcotion  of  letters  incident  to  A 
BS8 ;  contiuaed  from  last  No.     ^ 


pose.  Only  I  wish  that  you  will  pay 
the  postage,  in  case  you  want  me  to 
send  the  printed  sheets  over  to  Amer- 
ica, and  I  cannot  get  them  free  of  post 
by  the  legation  of  the^nite^  States  in 
Stockholm,  which  I  fear  wift  not  be  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  send  any 
thing  with  travellers ;  these  are  apt  to 
be  forgetful,  and  le«ve  the  things  behind 
them. 

My  friend  Downing  wrote  to  me,  in 
the  last  letter  that  I  received  fh>m  him 
(shortly  before  his  most  tragical  death), 
that  he  would  send  to  me  several  books 
— ^I  think  called  "  American  Stories  " — 
all  written  by  women.  I  have  also  heard 
of  travellers  being  charged  with  some 
books  for  me,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
these;  yet  they  have  never  come  to 
me.  I  am  sore,  also,  that  yon  have 
forwarded  to  me  that  last  work  of  my 
friend  for  which  I  had  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and  sent  from  Sweden 
the  daguerreotype  after  which  the  por- 
trait in  the  book  was  drawn.  I  am 
sure  that  Mrs.  Downing  would  not 
that  I  should  be  without  this  last 
dear  memory  of  her  husband  and  my 
friend.    .    .    . 

Many  changes,  most  of  them  sorrow- 
ful, have  taken  place  among  my  friends 
in  America  since  I  was  with  them.  Some 
of  these  friends  have  4;>lessed  me  with 
their  visits  in  my  land  and  home ;  some 
I  hope  still  to  see  here.  My  dear  friends 

of Cottage  are  still  in  Europe,  and 

gave  several  weeks  last  summer  to  Scan- 
dinavia, which  made  me  happy,  as  I 
was  there  with  them.  I  hope,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  happy  and  beautiful  family 
that  I  saw  at  your  house  on  Staten  Is- 
land is  so  still,  only  growing,  as  all  good 
things  should. — Give  my  kind  regards 
to  my  lovely  hostess  there,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  common  friends. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Fbedbika  Bbbmsb* 
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p.  S. — ^Do  me  the  fiivor,  my  dear  sir, 
to  put  the  adjoined  little  notice,  as  an 
extract  out  of  my  letter,  in  some  popu- 
lar magazine  or  newspaper  in  New  York, 
as  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  benefit 
to  the  excellent  family  of  which  it 
treats,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est regard  and  friendship. 

Many  changes  among  my  friends 

in  America  have  taken  place  since  I 
was  with  them,  tome  of  them  too  pain- 
ful to  me  'here  to  speak  of.  One 
there  is  which  gives  me  both  pain  and 
pleasure.  I  mean  the  removal  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  from  its  beautiful 


home  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  -— 
Seminary^  near  New  York.  I  grieve  to 
see  this  change  of  circumstances  in  a 
family  so  well  deserving  all  the  boons 
of  fortune,  whose  home  was  my  dear 
delightful  home  during  many  weeks  in 
the  sunny  South,  and  whose  prosperity 
was  so  nobly  used ;  but  I  must  rejoice 
when  I  reflect  that  this  turn  of  fortune 
is  going  to  widen  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  activity  of  this  excellent  fam- 
ily, and  that  its  home,  now  and  hence- 
forward, will  be  the  home  of  many  a 
young  girl  during  her  years  of  devel- 
opment from  girlhood  to  womanhood. 
This  will  be  a  blessing  to  many.  Then, 
in  this  home  they  will  not  only  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  talents  requisite  for 
a  good  education,  but,  what  is  much 
more,  they  will,  by  that  influence  of  all 
the  most  irresistible — the  influence  of 
example  and  strong  persuasion — be  led 
to  acquire  true  piety,  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, the  love  of  duty,  of  labor,  and 
kindness,  the  character  and  refinement 
of  true  womanliness.  Yea,  if  I  had  a 
daughter,  and  could  not  well  educate 
her  at  home,  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
her  to  that  new  home  on  the  Hudson, 
knowing,  were  I  to  do  it,  that  in  its  super- 
intendent, excellent  Mrs.  ,  "whose 

whole  life  has  been  so  good  "  (to  speak 
in  the  words  of  a  noble  lady  in  Charles- 
ton), my  child  would  not  only  find  a 
monitress,  but  also  a  careful  mother; 
and  in  her  daughters  not  only  teachers, 
but  also  kind  and  noble  minds. 

As  the  charcoal  is  the  mother  of  the 
diamond,  so,  in  this  case,  may  misfor- 


tune be  the  mother  of  fortune  in  a  larger 
and  a  higher  meaning  than  ever  befon 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  this  funilj. 
"  Then  they  loved  to  do  good." 

• 

Cbavcm  Hiu.  Cottaos,  RinvAn^ 
January  IS,  1861 

Dbab  8ib  :   Let  me  thank  you  toj 
cordially  for  the  pleasure  with  whidi  I 
beheld  your  name  among  the  list  of 
subscribers  forwarded    to    me  by  the 
kind  consideration  of  our  most  amia- 
ble and  thoughtful    friend,   Mr.  Bil- 
maimo.     His  chief  delight   seems  to 
be  in  conferring  gratification ;  and  be 
knew  what  a  surpassing  one  it  would 
be  to  me  to  see  the  several  names  on 
that  treasured  list.    I  have  also  to  tdl 
you  how  much  pleased  I  have  been  bj 
your  having  promoted  our  book  to  the 
dignity  of  large-paper  copies.    Pray  ac- 
cept my  warm  thanks  for  the  minj  in- 
stances of  courtesy  and  libenditj  I  bafe 
met  with  at  your  hands,  and  beliefB 
me  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  faithMy  ud 
obliged, 

Maby  Cowden  Clabkk.* 

LoKDOK,  Bee  9,  ISSL 

Sm :   I  have  a  bad  habit,  sometimtt, 
of  not  opening  parcels  which  are  idr 
dressed  to  me ;  and  I  am  appropriatdy 
punished  by  not  having  till  now  dis- 
covered  the  very  neat   edition  of  my 
lectures  which  you  have  had  the  greit 
kindness  to  send  me.    Late  as  it  is,  and 
uncertain  as  I  am  whether  this  will  find 
you,  I  cannot  forbear  from  expreenng 
my  gratification  well  at  the  fact  of  my 
production  having  been  deemed  worthy 
of  republication  in  a  country  to  whidi 
I  feel  so  many  ties  of  attachment,  and 
at  your  own  personal  courtesy  in  tiie 
matter.    I  have  the  honor  to  be  yov 
obliged  servant, 
CART.Tfiixi 

*  Author  of  **  Ck)noordanoe  to  Sbakeipetttb* 
<*  Girlhood  of  Bbakospeare^s  Heroinea,**  4ec  1W 
reference  is  to  a  handsomo  library •ch»ir,  irhidi«i> 
sent  to  Mrs.  Clarke  aa  a  gift  firom  some  fifty  geofl*" 
men,  including  Daniel  Webster,  Irring,  Bryail* 
and  others  who  appreciated  her  laborious  Jind  imp 
portant  work,  the  **  Concordance  to  8hake«>peare.** 

t  Earl  of  CarliBlo— Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irelnd; 
better  known  in  the  United  States  as  Lord  Hxf' 
pcth.  nis  two  Lectures— one  on  **  America  **  aad 
the  other  on  the  **  Poetry  of  Pope  "—had  been  x*> 
printed  in  New  Yoik  by  O.  P.  P.  *  Co. 
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48  Dovonrr  Stbeet, 
Friday,  Aug.  31, 1838. 

I   beg  to  thank  you  for  the 

a  have  been  so  obliging  as  to 

me.     I  have  only  had  time 

3  at  them,  but  have  been  al- 

ach  pleased,  and  hope  to  be 

I  assure  you  that   nothing 

eld  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 

kumble  means  of   introducing 

rican  writer  to  this  part  of  the 

I  would  only  entreat  you   to 

r  that  our  means  do  not  always 

e  with  our  inclination,  and  that 

Ls  upon  the  yery  limited  space 

a  magazine  as   the  MisceUani/ 

sarily  more  than  it  is  possible 

r  with  any  speed  or  regularity. 

be  very  happy  to  write  some- 

r  the  Knick€rbo€Jcer  and  Ameri- 

thly ;   but  I  do  assure  you  I 

rcely  time  to  complete  my  ex- 

gagements.     So  I  think  I  must 

s  pleasure  until  I  yisit  America, 

hope  to  do  before  very  long ; 

1  I  shall  be  more  independent 

,  which  will  be  more  in  keep- 

im  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Dickens. 

3  Kino  Stkeut,  Okeenwich, 
Jan.  2, 1845. 

[.EMEN :  As  you  are  now  pub- 
oth  for  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
orld,  I  take  leave  to  offer  you 
oscript  of  a  work  edited,  trans- 
id  partly  written  by  me,  under 
jwing  circumstances.  During 
three  years,  I  have  passed  much 
the  north  of  Germany,  particu- 
Holstein,  where  I  met,  at  the 
*  a  learned  friend,  an  old  Swed- 
»r,  who,  for  reasons  of  state, 
a  living  in  obscurity  under  the 
on  of  the  Danish  government. 
tiere  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
38ts  at  Upsala,  which  were  not 
iclosed  until  fifty  years  after  the 
r  Gustavus  nL,  it  naturally  ex- 
ich  conversation,  and  many  dis- 
1  took  place  thereon.  The  old 
[iad  written  a  sort  of  memoir  of 
ats  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
that  monarch,  which  he  permit- 
to  translate ;  to  add  mudi  from 
5L,  rv. — 83 


books  in  our  friend^s  library,  much  from 
his  own  mouth,  and  some,  during  my 
stay  in  London,  from  books  within  my 
own  reach.  When  this  was  done,  he 
destroyed  his  own  memorandum,  and  , 
returned  to  his  country  retirement.  He  / 
much  admired  and  zealously  vindicated  ] 
the  patriotism  and  ability  of  his  mnr-  ., 
dered  sovereign,  which  he  declared  was  • 
as  much  as  high  treason  in  Sweden,  and 
dangerous  in  Denmark,  but  declared 
his  satisfaction  at  entrusting  his  views 
to  a  native  of  a  country  which  feared 
not  the  vindication  of  any  one  who  re- 
quired it.  The  weather  not  permitting 
me  to  return  to  Denmark  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  have  revised  my  manuscript, 
which  will  make  about  ten  sheets  oc- 
tave of  such  type  and  page  as  the  his- 
torical novels  of  the  present  day.  If 
this  comes  within  your  views,  I  will 
send  you  the  manuscript  for  a  moderate 
remuneration  and  for  some  copies  for 
my  friends,  as  I  must  make  my  ancient 
friend  a  present.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  very  obedient  servant. 

Jambs  Elmes.* 

19  Austen  Erian,  City. 

Mt  dear  Sib:  This  letter  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  Mr.  H ,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  who  is  soon  to  be  an 
American  by  choice.  He  comes  to  set- 
tle in  the  United  States,  with  a  young 
wife  and  a  small  family.  He  is  a  rela- 
tion to  my  wife^s  family — ^in  fact,  first 
cousin  to  my  wife.  He  is  a  good  en- 
gineer, and  will  look  for  employment  in 
his  profession  cither  in  New  York  or  in 
any  other  of  your  States.  If  he  does 
not  succeed  in  that  line  of  business,  he 
will  become  a  settler  in  some  of  your 
new  agricultural  districts.  He  comes 
sufficiently  provided  with  means.  I 
beg,  for  "  auld  lang  syne,"  that  you  will 
help  him  with  your  advice  and  friendly 
assistance  in  every  thing  that  may  be 
in  your  power,  both  by  taking  him  by 
the  hand  in  New  York  itself,  so  long 
as  he  stays  there,  and  supplying  him 
with  good  introduction  and  recom- 
mendations wherever  his  fortune  may 


*  Snrveyor  of  tho  Port  of  London,  anthor  of 
u  Memoirs  of  Sir  Cbristopher  Wren.** 
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lead  him.  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
agents  and  corresx>ondents  all  over. 

And  now  to  ouiselyes.  I  hope  you 
are  happy  in  your  own  native  Broad- 
way. ...  I  repeat  to  you  my  great 
regret  that  you  should  just  have  ab- 
sconded yourself  from  London,  when  I 
brought  into  it  a  wife  of  my  own 
whom  I  wanted  to  introduce  to  Mrs. 

,  and  who  would  have  suited  her 

to  perfection.  I  am  now  made  glad 
in  the  house  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
child,  by  name  Romeo,  something  less 
than  thirty  months  old,  and  a  little 
prodigy — ^in  his  mother's  estimation. 

I  published,  since  your  absence,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  *^  Scenes  from  Italian  Life," 
1840  (Newby),  and  "Italy  in  1848," 
London,  Chapman  &  Hdl,  1851.  I 
am  now  finishing  a  two-volume  novel, 
entitled  "  Days  of  Hope,"  which  I  in- 
tend offering  to  the  same  Chapman  & 
Hall.  It  is  an  Italian  romance,  some- 
what drawn  out  of  my  own  life.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  I  was  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  1849,  and  had  some 
political,  military,  diplomatical,  revolu- 
tionary business  in  those  countries. 
Likewise  you  must  know  that  I  had 
published  a  second  edition  of  "Italy 
Past  and  Present,"  in  November,  1848, 
half  of  which  was  new  matter.  .  .  . 

Why  are  you  not  here,  and  your 
lady?  Let  me  hear  one  word  —  only 
one  —  from  you,  and  believe  me,  ever 
yours  truly, 

A.  Gallenga. 
(L.  Makiotti.) 

21  THT7BL0W  Square,  Loxdox,  July  9, 1851. 

13  Kensington  Gate,  London, 
August  6, 1854. 

My  deab  Friend:   The  bearer  will 

be  Mr. ,  from  Stuttgart,  who  has 

been  driven  from  one  to  another  of  the 
petty  German  towns  in  consequence  of 
the  political  convulsions  which  are  rap- 
idly draining  that  country  of  all  its  tal- 
ent and  industry.    Mr. has  all  the 

advantages  of  a  good  German  educa- 
tion, and  had  lately  been  employed  by 
several  first-rate  publishers  in  his  coun- 
try. He  is  well  versed  in  your  business, 
and  would  be  glad  to  make  himself 


useful  in  your  land  of  reftxge.    His  wifB 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  a  lady  whom  I  gntitiy 
wish  to  oblige.    I  have  before  noom- 
mended  to  you  other  persons  in  iSbt 
same  situation ;  as  I  never  received  aaj 
answer,  and,  indeed,  never    any  news 
from  you,  I   might  be  left  to'  tidak 
either  that  you  consider  my  frequent 
applications  to  your  kindness  as  impor- 
tunate, or  that  you  are  dead  and  baried 
—or  that  you  are  (and  that  is  the  moit 
likely  hypothesis)  sunk  over  head  and 
cars  in  work.    I  have  seen  several  num- 
bers of  your  magazine,  which  is  muTer- 
sally  well   received  in  England.    Has 
any  body  m  Yankee-land  heard  of  t 
new  work  of  mine — ^published  anony- 
mously— entitled  "  Castelamonte,''  ani 
which  appeared  last  January,  pnblisbed 
by  Westerton,  in  two  volumes  t   I  am 
now  printing  a  work  on  the  **Hirtwy 
of  Piedmont,"  which  Chapman  A  Hall 
have  undertaken  to  publish.    It  will  be 
in  three  volumes,  and  two  volmnea  are 
ready  now ;  but  we  will  put  off  thepnb- 
Ucation  till  next  Christmas  or  flpiing. 
I  should  offer  it  to  you  for  joint  paUi- 
cation,  and  most  happy  should  I  be  to 
come   to  an   understanding  with  joo. 
But,  alas  I  what  cares  Tankee-land  for 
our  musty  Old  World  ? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Putnam,  with 
the  kindest  remembrances  to  -, 

yours  truly, 

A.  Gallenoa. 
(Makiottl*) 


*  Under  the  name  of  Moriottl,  a  young ! 
Onllcnga  of  the  University  of  Parma,  who  had  bett 
one  of  tho  "  Young  Italy  *'  or  •'  Carboaaari"  pttrf" 
ots,  was  exiled  and  came  to  Boston  about  1837.  Ht 
rcflidod  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  for  tin 
North  American  Review  several  papers  on  ItaUii 
Literature  of  History.    During  his  subsequent  !•■ 
sidcnoe  in  England  ho  was  intimate  in  my  fimSy- 
Ho  was  gently  esteemed  by  prominent  Htemy 
men  in  England,  such  as  Oarlyle,  Bnlwer,  Maosi* 
lay.   With  Mazzini,  who  was  then  bis  dose  frietA 
wo  used  to  take  maocaroni  togctiier  and  aboie  Sir 
James  Graham    for  opening  letters— (said  to  to 
treasonable  against  somebody).    He  was  a  contriV 
utor  to  FrateTt  iV.  Monthly^  Foreign  QuarUHf,  sle> 
A  few  years  later,  after  his  marriage  with  an  Eng^ 
lish  lady,  he  returned  to  Lombardy,  and  was  eketcd 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament.     His  quaml 
with  Mazzini  was  a  curious  episode.    On  the  fint 
day  of  tho  riots  in  New  York,  in  July,  1863,  hs 
londcd  in  New  York,  in  the  oapadty  of  oonfidentisl 
correspondent  of  the  London  Timet, 
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Monsly,  if  by  chance  yon  wish 
my  "  Piedmont "  into  considera- 
ill  gladly  send  you  the  two  first 
for  inspection.  They  will  be 
y  the  end  of  April;  bat  you 
me  have  your  letter  by  the  end 
You  shall  have  the  two  vol- 
iid  take  the  whole  autumn  to 
ip  your  mind— only  say  the 
In  May  I  leave  London  for 
rhere  I  mean  to  make  arrange- 
)r  an  Italian  translation.  As  I 
m  in  London  the  book  is  not 
or  before  Chiistmas,  or  before 
1855. 

FSZSCOTT  HouM. 

Golovin   presents  his  compli- 

0  Mr.  Putnam,  and  begs  him 
irtake  the  publication  of  his 
ars  and  Stripes,  or  Russian  Let- 
American  Impressions  " — a  vol- 
5  "  The  Potiphar  Papers," 

GoRprs  Chkxbti  Colubox, 
OxFO&D,  Not.  10. 

^iles  presents  his  compliments 
8.  ,  and  writes  to  inform 

at  he  has  just  completed  an 
work  entitled  "  Life  and  Let- 
liomas  A  Becket,"  which  is  now 
irly  printed  by  Messrs.  Gilbert 
gton,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  usual 

1  paper. 

iles  is  desirous  that  the  work 
appear  at  the  same  time  in 
.,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 

Mr.  will  enter  into  any 

nent  with  him  to  that  effect, 
r.  Giles  will  immediately  revise 
ression  before  the  work  is  pub- 
ere,  and  add  a  dozen  other  let- 
(ecket,  and  make  such  additions 
render  the  American  reprint  to 
its  and  purposes  a  second  edi- 
Tiis  arrangement  can  be  effected 
IS  of  a  sale  of  the  copyright,  or 
lition  of  five  hundred  copies,  or 

)ther  mode  which  Messrs.  

^est. 

IXCTOBT  HOITSE,  4  NICHOLAS  LAKX, 

LoxBA&D  Street,  April  14,  1838. 

Sm:   Prof.  Bush  informs  me 
u  are  desirous  of  information 


respecting  our  London  bookstores.  I 
shall  be  yery  happy  to  give  you  any 
assistance  in  this  matter  in  my  power, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  Continent. 
If  you  pass  the  British  Museum  to- 
morrow, yon  will  find  me  there  Arom  10 
till  4.  I  am  there  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Sunday.  I  propose  to 
leave  this  note  at  your  lodgings  on  my 
way  to  the  Museum.  If  you  are  not 
better  engaged  next  Sund^ty,  Mrs.  Home 
and  myself  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  you  here,  to  take  a  plain  family- 
dinner  with  us.  We  dine  at  the  un- 
fashionably  early  hour  of  half-past  one, 
that  our  servants  may  each  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  Divine  wor- 
ship. I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly 
yours, 

Thoicas  Habtwell  Hosne.'*' 

SoTAL  AcADEXT,  May  10, 1845. 

Mr.  Howard  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  assures  him 
that  the  error  of  which  he  complains 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Edmonds'  picture 
shall  be  corrected  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble; but  he  cannot  authorize  any  ad- 
dition to  the  description,  or  the  placing 
such  a  label  on  the  picture  as  Mr.  P. 
proposes.  The  word  "  Honorary  "  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  artists  as  are  not  pro- 
fessional—the word  "Amateur"  never 
being  used.  In  Mr.  Putnam's  letter 
there  was  no  mention  of  price  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Cropsey's  picture,  which 
excludes  it  from  any  benefit  from  the 
Art  Union.  It  shall,  however,  be  en- 
tered in  the  record-book.  Mr.  H.  re- 
quests, that  when  any  of  the  pictures 
sent  by  Mr.  Putnam  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  Academy,  he  will  send  a  writ- 
ten order,  as  no  works  are  ever  deliv- 
ered to  ,  or  carriers,  without  or- 
ders from  artists  or  their  agents.t 

*  Author  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible."    Died  1862. 

t  Faintinga  by  A.  B.  Durand,  J.  F.  Cropeey,  and 
the  late  P.  W.  Edmonds,  C.  C.  Ingham,  and  Henry 
Inman,  were  sent  through  our  ftgency  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1843.  Withchar- 
aoteristic  liberality  two  or  three  of  these  were  plac- 
ed in  an  upper  comer  of  the  "architectural"  room« 
and  the  remainder  in  a  little  octagon  usually  caUed 
the  **  dork  hole."  Since  then  Amezican  art  has  bad 
better  treatment. 
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Mt  deab  Sir:  You  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely kind,  and  both  Mr.  Howitt  and 
myself  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

We  shall  like  to  have,  as  early  as 
convenient,  the  materials  for  the  me- 
moirs of  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. We  shall  thank  you  for  the  por- 
trait of  Webster.  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand from  your  note  whether  you 
have  sent  it,  or  will  send  it;  but  we 
have  not  received  it.  Mr.  Howitt  will 
write  to  Mr.  Bancroft  about  having  a 
sketch  made  for  the  Journal.  He  will 
thank  Mr.  Brodhead  for  any  hints  he 
can  give  him  from  which  he  will  draw 
up  a  memoir,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  shall 
then  see,  so  that  it  may  be  made  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  possible.  Have 
you  any  memoir  of  Abby  Kelly  ?  We 
have  a  portrait  of  her,  which  we  mean 
to  give  some  time,  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  for  she  is  really  a  noble  wo- 
man. I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
"  Views  A-foot,"  much  of  the  ground 
is  so  familiar  to  us;  so  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  work  are 
known  to  us.  You  shall  find  a  notice 
of  it  before  long.  It  is  to  Mr.  Dennett, 
I  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sight  of  the  Album.  Pray  thank  him. 
It  is  really  very  interesting.    With  kind 

regards  to  Mrs.  ,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

yours  very  truly, 

Mary  Howitt. 

Upper  Claptox,  April  12, 1844. 

Dear  Sir  :  Many  thanks  for  the  card 
of  admittance  to  your  Reading  Room,* 
which,  should  we  have  occasion  to 
avail  ourselves  of  at  any  time,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do.    Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Howitt. 

iRLnfGTOK,  March  19. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  forwarding  the  accom- 


♦A  large  room  at  the  "American  Litenuy 
Agency/'  in  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  near  the 
AthenaDom  and  17.  Sorvioo  Club,  egtabliahed  by 
W.  &  P.  for  the  6]}ecial  purpose  of  introducing  to 
the  M.  P.8,  and  nabobs  of  the  "  West  End,"  some 
specimens  of  American  books,  jMdntings,  maps, 
newspapers,  magarines,  Ac  Being  on  the  way 
to  Parliament  St.,  my  Lord  Duke,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop,  and  the  Right  Ilonorable  Baronet,  vrere 
frequent  visitors,  showing  considerable  interest  and 
cariosity  in  ••  American  foots." 


panying  letter,  I  beg  to  mention  fhit 
the  writer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  Mai- 
Chester,  is  a  gentleman  of  the  hi^iot 
respectability,  and  a  great  book-buyer; 
and  as  he  begins  to  feel  a  desire  to  cd> 
tivate  an  acquaintance  with  Americu 
theological    literature,   which   he  Im 
means  of  bringing  into  notice  in  tids 
country,  there  will  be  much  benefit  is 
your  s^ording  him  such  facilities  and 
information  as  he  may  require.    Dr. 
Beard  writes  in  the  Cydopcadia  afBSHi- 
cal  Literature^  and  in  various  inflnentttl 
periodicals.    I  am,  dear  sir,  most  tralj 
yours, 

JoHNErrm* 

Kzw  YoKK,  Norember  16^  Id 

Dear  Sir:  I  received,  yesteidij, 
your  note,  with  an  enclosed  letter  from 
England,  and  beg  hereby  to  retom  to 
you  my  best  thanks  for  the  8am&  lUA 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  ycmbiTe 
not  received  my  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
receipt  of  the  beautiful  books  wbkh 
you  so  kindly  presented  to  me  when 
last  in  New  York,  and  may  thus  hafB 
been  led  to  think  that  I  did  not  foOy 
appreciate  your  splendid  gift ;  but  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  li»Te 
afforded  me  great  enjoyment  Bdiere 
me,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly  obliged, 

JenntLdiD. 

OmcE  OF  CoMMrrTKE  OF  Pmtt  CorxciL  foeTuWi 

Whitehall,  Dec  IS,  lS4i 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  yow 
application  of  the  81st  October  last,  en 
the  subject  of  the  duty  on  a  series  of 
engravings  unported  in  the  ship  Norili- 
umberland  from  New  York,  which  •» 
intended  to  illustrate  a  work  on  "  Weaf- 
ing,"  originally  published  in  New  YoA, 
and  reprinting  in  this  country,  I  am 
directed,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committeo 
of  Privy  Council  for  Ti-ade,  to  acquuot 
you  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Co- 


♦Author  of*'  Cyclopcodia  of  Biblical  literatart,' 
the  "  Lost  Senses,"  &c.  In  this  little  Tolame  ^ 
learned  anther,  who  was  tDholJy  deaf^  oontcsdd 
that  blindness  was  preferable  to  deafiicsa  He  W 
self-taught;  but  his  acquirements,  espcoially  it 
biblical  literature,  were  very  exteosiTe.  lie  vai* 
frequent  visitor  in  search  of  American  cootribi- 
tioos  to  this  branch  of  learning. 
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are  been  informed  that,  proyided 
rk  for  which  these  phiteB  are  stat- 
be  intended  be  one  which  might 
dly  imported  at  the  low  duty  of 
i;.,  and  there  be  no  doubt  that 
ites  are  really  intended  to  illuB- 
he  work  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
e  plates  should  be  admitted  at 
irer  rate  of  duty  by  weight,  as  re- 
i  by  you.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
nt  servant, 

J.  MacGregob.* 

The  engravings  and  parts  of  the 
eft  at  this  office  are  herewith  re- 
to  you. 

r  CtoxviTTSB  OF  Feivt  CowctL  roA  Tbads, 
WhitehaU,  Koy.  4, 1844. 

ilbmen:  I  am  directed  by  the 
t>f  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
Trade  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
ttion  on  the  sul^ject  of  being  pre- 

by  the  Post-office  authorities 
lending  by  the  steamers,  to  the 

States  of  America,  newspapers 
[ian  seven  days  old,  has  been  re- 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
i^esty's  Treasury.  I  am,  gentle- 
3ur  obedient  servant, 

John  MacGbeoob. 

Hexdelbkro,  July  23. 

B  Sm:  I  hope  to  hear  that  the 
of  my  "Life  of  Shelley"  were 
jhed  by  the  packet  of  the  18th, 
at  you  urged  the  expediency  of 
2h  in  the  publication, 
jned  from  Bentley  that  he  had 
opyright  of  Prescott's  "  Conquest 
n,"  although  prepublished  in 
A ;  and  in  the  still  stronger  pre- 
in  my  case,  I  am  led  to  augur  an 

&vorable  result. 

st  that  your  firm  will  exert  them- 
to  accomplish  this.     I  enclose 

letter  of   Shelley,  to  form  an 
iph-lithograph  to  embellish  the 

or  of  "  CommcTcIal  Statistics,"  "  Progren 
»,»  ftc,  died  1857.  He  was  the  Scotch  Seo- 
'  the  **  Board  of  Trade,"— and  a  man  of 
ewB  and  immonso  energy.  Ho  was  a  oon- 
ttor  at  the  American  Literary  Agency  in 
the  latest  information.  The  case  referred 
was  a  notable  instance  of  how  red  tape 
at  by  a  man  of  practical  good  sense. 


work.  On  looking  over  my  MSS.,  I  find 
that,  singularly   enough,  in  the  *  first 

page  of  the  introduction  to  the  , 

a  line  was  omitted  in  the  transcript, 
which  must  be  supplied.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  steamer  that  plied  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Gknoa,  and  before  mentioning 
my  departure  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  following  words  should  be  intro- 
duced :  "  But  before  I  take  the  reader 
with  me  on  my  voyage,  I  will  transcribe 
fh>m  my  journals  the  first  impression 
which  my  entrance  into  the  duk  blue 
Mediterranean,  some  months  before, 
made  on  me.    And  now,"  &c. 

The  "  Life  of  Shelley  "  wiU  not  ap- 
pear in  England  till  after  the  elections 
are  over — ^probably  the  latter  end  of 
August — which  will  give  Messrs.  Wiley 
&  Putnam  ample  time  to  print  the 
work.  I  will  trouble  you,  as  soon  as 
you  hear  from  them,  to  give  me  a  line, 
and  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"W.  Mbdwik. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  marked  in  inverted 
commas  the  passages  from  the  letter 
which  may  form  the  autograph.  Pray 
send  the  note  by  the  first  opportunity. 
I  should  wish  to  have  the  letter  firom 
SheUey  returned.  Send  also  the  en- 
closed "Corrected  Translation  of  the 
Death  of  Ugolino." 

BnoxTOB  HiXL,  N'oKTOLx,  Ekolaxd, 
Febmaiy  19,  1856. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  obliged  by  your 
communication,  forwarded  through  Mr. 
Parker.  If  you  have  not  sent  me  any 
copy  of  the  American  edition  of  my 
book,  it  would  please  me  to  see  the 
Letters  in  the  form  they  have  been 
published  in  by  you.  I  wish  you  may 
have  corrected  some  of  the  errors  of 
the  type  in  this  country,  which  are 
more  numerous  firom  the  printing  hav- 
ing been  done  from  the  original  letters, 
vnth  the  disadvantage  of  my  not  being 
in  London  to  correct  the  proofe. 

I  observe  is  always  spelt  with 

an  0.  I  cannot  accuse  the  English  pa- 
pers of  having  treated  this  publication 
with  indifference — by  a  few  it  has  been 
&vorably,  by  many  severely  treated — 
but  a  Very  bitter  review  in  the  Tima 
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newspaper,  I  am  oonyinced  by  internal 
evidence,  emanated  from  your  side  the 
Atlantic ;  an  acquaintance  of  yours  as 
well  as  mine,  I  feel  sure  (in  return  for 
my  refusal  to  minister  to  liis  wish  for 
popularity),  took  this  opportunity  of 
being  even  with  me.  This  was  not 
either  wise  or  generous,  because  the 
criticisms  were  so  over-done  as  to  ex- 
cite a  reaction  in  my  favor.  I  have  not 
sought  approbation  in  either  country, 
but  have  simply  told  the  truth  as  far 
as  my  judgment  could  discover  it ;  and 
I  have  been  duly  prepared  for  all  the 
hard  words  which  may  be  given.  Yours 
faithfully, 

Ametja  M.  Mxtbrat.* 

4  Vaxb  Street,  Bath,  Exglaig)^ 
November  S,  1856. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  just  received 
safely  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  last 
month,  with  the  two  bills t  enclosed; 
and  while  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  them,  I  must  express  my  sense  of 
the  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
business  has  been  conducted. 

I  have  not  yet  received  Professor 
Gray's  work,  but  no  doubt  it  vrill  be 
duly  forwarded.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours,  truly  obliged, 

Amklta  M.  Mubbay. 

Fabliamekt  Staeet,  Lokdox. 

Sib  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  communi- 
cate any  particulars  relative  to  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lennox,  except  what  appears 
in  "Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,"  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "  Chalmers' 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  &c.  She  was 
an  active  member  of  the  literary  world 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Her  history, 
in  brief,  appears  to  have  been  this : 

Barbara  Charlotte  Lennox  was  the 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  George 
Hamsay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York,  and  was  bom  about  1719  or  1720. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  came  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  a  wealthy  aunt;  but  on 

*  Hon.  Miss  Hurray,  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen 
Viotorii^;  author  of  "Letters  from  America,''  re- 
published by  special  arrangement. 

t  Exchange  for  about  jC200,  for  "  copyright"  on 
sales  of  the  New  York  edition  of  her  **  Letters  from 
America.'' 


her  arrival  her  aunt  was  out  of  ha 
senses,  and  never  recovered  them,  and 
about  the  same  time  her  father  died. 

From  this  period  she  depended  on 
her  literary  talents  for  support.  In  1747 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems;  in 
1752,    ''The    Female    Quixote"   and 
"  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Stuart ; "  in  175^ 
"  Shakespeare,'^  illustrated,  2  vols. ;  in 
1756,  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Ber- 
ci  "  and  "  Sully's  Memoirs ; "  in  1758, 
''  Philander ;  a  Dramatic  Pastoral,''  and 
"  Heurietta,"  a  novel.     In   1760,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  translation 
of  "  Father  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre," 
8  vols.     In  1762  she  published  "So- 
phia," a  novel,  and   in    1769  bronglit 
out  at  Covent  Garden  '^  The  Sisten,"  a 
comedy,  from  her  novel  of  "  Henrietta." 
This  comedy  Tvas  not  succesafiiL    In 
1773  she  produced,  at  Drury  Lane,  anr 
other  comedy  called  "  Old  City  Man- 
ners."   She  afterwards  wrote  Qt  is  l)e- 
lieved)  "  Euphemia,"  a  novel. 

Her  latter  years  were  clouded  by  dia- 
tress ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  print- 
ed notices  of  her,  that  she  was  rdiered 
by  the  Literary  Fund ;  but  no  additional 
particulars  of  her  are  to  be  gleaned 
firom  their  books.    The  Literary  Fund 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  to  fit  oat 
her  son  for  an  employment  in  America. 
Dr.  Johnson's  high  opinion  of  her  may 
be  learned  by  the  following  extract  £roia 
" Boswell's  Life : "    "I  dined  yesterday 
at  Mr.  Garrick^s,  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Ififli 
Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Bumey. 
Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found. 
I  know  not  where  to  find  a  fourth,  a- 
cept  Mrs,  Lennox^  tcJio  u  superior  to  ths» 

Besides  the  works  before  noticed,  ahe 
published  ^'Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,"  2  vols. ;  translated  "  Tlw 
Age  of  Louis  XTV. ; "  "  Eliza,"  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Dr.  Young ;  "  H•^ 
riet  and  Sophia,"  2  vols.;  and  tram- 
lated  "  The  Devotions  of  Madame  de 
Valiere,  Mistress  of  Louis  XTV. ; "  and 
the  three  first  numbers  of  "TTie  Tri- 
fler."  She  died  in  Dean's  Yard,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  and  is  buried 
in  the  parochial  ground ;  bat  no  stone 
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;e  spot  where  she  was  interred, 
jr  obedient  servant, 

B.  NiCSHOLS.* 

L  Opie  requests  Mr.  Putnam 
0  good  as  to  send  down  to  her 
ligious  Souyenir,"  intended  for 
ts  editor  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 
x> the foUowing address:  ^^Mrs. 
iy's  Lane,  Norwich." 

9th,18S8. 

Abxh oooir,  Febmary  28, 1844. 

Tour  note  found  me  on  the  eve 
parture  for  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
much  pressed  by  business  to 
t  before  leaving  town.  In  re- 
our  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform 
the  copyright  act,  5th  and  6th 
hat  which  you  refer  to  as  mine 
hich  I  endeavored  to  pass  for 
ions ;  but  it  is  not  purely  mine, 
not  in  Parliament  when  it  was 

i  not  affect  the  question  of  in- 
al  copyright,  as  I  relinquished 
le  I  had  prepared  to  the  con- 
Jovemment,  by  whom  the  bill 
7sa  carried. 

no  objection  to  the  publication 
jtter  to  you.  It  was  written 
tily,  and  is  not,  therefore,  in 
style  what  I  should  desire  to 
bhed;  but  as  it  contains  the 
3  of  my  opinion  on  the  exist- 
tion  of  the  law,  I  will  not  on 
•unt  desire  to  suppress  it. 
',  my  thanks  for  the  books  which 
Qied  your  last  note ;  and  believe 
jmain,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  ' 

T.  N.  TALFOURD.t 
3  Thatiks  Ims,  February  23, 1844. 

;  am  happy  to  furnish  any  in- 
Q  which  may,  in  the  smallest 
issist  the  endeavors  of  those 
laboring  in  the  cause  of  litera- 
.  of  justice.  In  my  judgment, 
sr  legislation  is  required  on  the 

of  "Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighi- 
ury,"  in  16  vols.  8yo.  At  this  time  he 
eighty  years  old,  and  remained  as  a  con- 
ic with  the  days  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  Gold- 
Beynolds. 

it  Talfourd,  M.  P.,  author  of  "  Ion  "- 
noieir  of  the  interests  of  authoaes. 


part  of  England  to  secnre  to  American 
authors  the  reciprocity  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  English  authors  by  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  passing  of  my  act  on  the 
subject  of  international  copyright,  Lord 
Abinger  decided  in  the  case  of  D'Al- 
maine  vs.  Boosey,  reported  in  1  Toung 
and  Collyer's  Beports,  288,  that  a 
foreigner,  publishing  his  work  in  this 
country  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
its  first  publication  in  his  own,  may  ac- 
quire for  himself,  or  his  assignee,  a  copy- 
right within  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  England.  I  believe  this  decision  to 
be  correct ;  but  finding  that  doubts  ex- 
isted on  the  subject,  I  was  desirous  of 
setting  them  at  rest  by  a  declaratory 
clause  in  my  own  bill,  and  therefore  in- 
troduced the  subject  in  my  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  effect  the  object  When, 
however,  the  bill  was  discussed  in  a 
following  session,  Hr.  Powlett  Thomp- 
son, on  the  part  of  Government,  request- 
ed me  to  leave  that  part  of  my  scheme 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  who  proposed 
to  deal  with  it  themselves.  I  acqui- 
esced ;  and  the  result  was  the  passing 
of  an  act  of  2d  and  8d  Vict.,  c.  69 : 
^*For  securing  to  Authors,  in  certain 
cases,  the  benefit  of  International  Copy- 
right." Already  the  Queen  is  empow- 
ered, by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct 
that  the  authors  of  books  published  in 
foreign  countries  shall  secure  copyright 
here,  in  their  works,  on  registering  them 
at  Stationers^  HalL 

The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  enable 
our  Government  to  regulate  with  for- 
eign powers  on  terms  of  reciprocity; 
and  therefore,  if  I  am  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  the  law  now  gives  absolutely 
the  right  which  this  Act  enables  the 
Crown  to  confer  as  matter  of  bargain, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  copyright  of 
English  authors  would  be  acknowl* 
edged  in  America,  the  benefits  of  thi£ 
Act  would  be  at  once  and  cordially 
extended  to  American  authors.  This 
Act,  of  course,  assumes  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  that  of  Lord  Abinger,  as  to  the 
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existing  law,  but  it  does  not  vary  it; 
and  perhaps,  practically,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  it  was  necessary  or  not, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  liberally  appUed  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  enacted. 

Heartily  wishing  success  to  your  en- 
deavors to  do  justice  to  authors  of  both 
countries,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  and  faithftil  servant, 

T.  N.  Taupourd. 

P.  S. — I  send  you  the  only  copy  I 
have  left  of  my  speeches  on  "  Copy- 
right," in  which,  page  26,  you  will  find 
the  subject  of  international  copyright 
referred  to. 

Albust,  December  23, 1S45. 

My  deab  Sib: — Your  *^ American 
Facts  "  have  at  once  delighted  and  in- 
structed me.  I  have  just  finished  the 
Dook ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  so 
warmly  to  conmiend  it,  as  in  all  sincer- 
ity I  can  and  do. 

To  praise  a  man  to  his  face,  is  but 
clumsy  courtesy;  and  therefore  I  will 
spare  your  modesty  respecting  the  mere 
"  manner  "  of  the  work,  however  credit- 
able to  you :  but  its  "  matter  "  is  the 
point  on  which,  without  offence,  I  may 
dwell  in  honest  approbation.  You  have 
stated,  in  a  temperate,  just,  and  pleasant 
spirit.  Facts  which  may  well  make  you 
proud  of  your  native  land ;  and  Facts 
which  may  render  the  philanthropists 
of  every  shore  your  debtors.  I  regret, 
and  have  for  years  regretted,  the  many 
printed  insults  offered  to  America  by  a 
certain  forward  race  amongst  us :  my  only 
astonishment  has  been  that  they  are  so 
warmly  and  sensitively  taken  up :  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  you  might 
well  afford  to  laugh  at  or  neglect  them. 
Not  but  that  there  is  something  gener- 
ous in  your  acknowledged  "  thin-skin- 
nishness : "  America,  like  a  right-heart- 
ed youth,  earnestly  though  secretly 
looks  to  parental  England  for  praise  in 
doing  well ;    and  the  fraud  of  praise 

•  withheld,  or  (worse)  perverted  into  cen- 

•  sure,  is  an  aching  disappointment.    Aj)- 

•  athy  would  argue  disrespect  and  dis- 
affection: these  be  far,  from  you,  and 
far  from  us,  as  towards  each  other. 


You  have  by  no  means  overrated  tiie 
popular  Ignorance  of  all  that  concona 
your  New  World  amongst  us ;  but  m 
have  one  really  fair  excuse  in  mitiga- 
tion :  to  wit,  your  very  Newness.    Tai 
years  ago,  haply,  Cincinnati  was  not: 
possibly  ten  years  hence  you  may  have 
an  enormous  Timbuctoo  with  a  hundred 
churches  in  the  middle  of  Miseouii  My 
old  country-house  here  was  built  wiwa 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  were  swai^ 
and  forest :  and  you  know  how  philo- 
sophically suitable  to  the  veneration  of 
such  creatures  of  change  and  chance  as 
we  are,  is  the  magic  of  Antiquity. 

If  your  Athens,  somewhere  in  Ar- 
kansas, was  all  built  of  Parthenons  and 
Acropolises,  still  it  never  could  attain 
one  thousandth  of  the  glory  of  the  attic- 
town. 

Old  Time  makes  aU  the  difikrenoe. 
Our  ignorance  then  is  not  mere^  tliat.  . 
we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  not  of 
your  prosperities,  but  that,  on  archao- 
logical  principles,  we  even  feel  an  in- 
ward disinclination  to  believe  sodi 
"facts"  unseen.  After  all  said— and 
call  each  other  what  we  may — ^America 
and  England  are  one  people :  language, 
laws,  religion,  literature,  identity  of  ori- 
gin, and  history — ^goodBOoth,  here  are 
ties  enough:  moreover,  you  are  not 
black,  nor  we  cannibals. 

For  my  own  part,  I  boast  myself  a 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon:  in  1550,  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  complimented  my 
direct  ancestor  in  the  tenth  generatioii 
by  expelling  him  from  Germany  for 
Protestantism ;  so  that,  whilst  I  dearij 
love  England  and  her  institutions,  I 
claim  to  be  a  bit  of  a  cosmopolite. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  I  have  sympathy  Tdth 
you  as  brethren ;  and  if  ever  my  good^ 
star  sent  me  to  visit  you  over  the  At- 
lantic, my  verdict  (I  am  clear)  would  be 
far  other  and  truer  than  that  of  Dickeu,. 
TroUope,  and  the  like. 

I  am  scribbling  this  at  midnight^ 
somewhat  loosely  and  egotistically,  too, 
I  fear ;  but,  as  I  perceive  you  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  feeling,  I  am  sure  yon 
will  not  take  my  note  amiss. 

Mr.  Willis  and  yourself  are  the  only 
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3 1  have  personally  encounter- 
yon  make  me  respect  your 
With  reference  to  your  litera- 
lay  interest  your  patriotism  to 
lat  Moses  Stuart  and  Dr.  Kob- 
ght  me  my  little  Hebrew — 
)tt  helped  my  early  Christian 
biat  I  found  Anthon  a  yast  im- 
t  on  old  classical  Lempriere — 
Peter  Parley  now  instructs  my 
Haying  prosed  suflSciently, 
9  yet  haying  thanked  you  for 
itself  (which  therefore  I  re- 
'  to  do),  I  remain,  My  dear  Sir, 
iftilly  yours, 
[abten  Fabquhab  Tupper. 

4  BoBEBT  Strest,  Bedpord  Bow, 
May  10,  1843. 

3efore  I  leave  town — for  a  day 
ily,  however — I  think  it  best 
o  state  my  acceptance  of  the 
red  for  the  publication  of  the 
'  namely,  that  your  firm  will 
B  cost  of  paper,  printing,  ad- 
ats,  and  every  expense  cou- 
th publishing  both  in  London 
York ;  and  that,  after  the  sale 
t  edition,  the  profits  accruing 
ded  equally  between  your  firm 
If.* 

3uld  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
ward  me,  to  this  address,  with 
elay  as  suits  your  convenience, 
'  the  agreement  to  be  signed, 
ips  a  printed  specimen  or  proof 
m  in  which  you  would  publish 

of  further  editions  being  re- 


tg  to  **  Change  for  American  Notes  **— 
to  Dlckene)— publlfltifed  by  W,  &  P., 
4,  poet  8vo.  10».  6(/.,  and  by  Uai^r  A; 
"ork.  Tbo  author  was  a  lady,  eyident- 
jemian  than  Yanko«  ;  Indeed,  it  was 
mi  she  had  never  been  in  the  United 
«  with  a  certain  intnitire  perception 
)  pen,  she  had  volunteered  as  a  cbam- 
ericaii  ideas  and  practices  againit  the 
'  Bob's  '*  Notes,^  then  passing  current 
ish  book-market.  The  various  **sug- 
hich  this  chivalrio  undertaking  occa- 
>rbed  some  quires  of  note-paper  ex« 
ih  the  publisher.  The  book  received 
eatment  in  England  in  spite  of  the 
s  (?)  which  the  Dublin  critics  discov- 
And  Messrs.  Harper  sent  the  author 
It  for  their  early  copy. 


quired,  I  feel  so  obliged  by  your  cour- 
tesy and  fJEivorable  opinion,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  publication  shall 
be  ofiered  to  you  in  the  first  instance. 

I  readily  adopt  your  recommendation 
in  regard  to  the  title,  and  will  make  the 
"  amende  honorable  "  to  the  charities  of 
England,  either  in  a  closing  letter  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  British  char- 
acter, or  in  the  preface. 

Any  further  hints  your  knowledge, 
taste,  and  experience  may  suggest,  I 
shall  gladly  act  upon.  I  mean,  as  to 
the  subject  of  Aiture  letters ;  and  really 
no  time  should  be  lost.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir.  Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  L.  Battley. 

Mt  deab  Miss  Peabody: — ^I  now 
write  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  trans- 
mit a  message  to  Mr.  P.,  of  London,  by 
the  earliest  conveyance  you  may  have. 
Will  you  say  to  him  that  his  communi- 
cation to  my  father,  of  the  18th  of  April, 
by  the  Cambria,  reached  us  on  the  day 
of  my  father's  death — a  few  hours  only 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  so  weak 
as  to  be  apparently  unconscious. 

We  were  thus  debarred  the  satisfac- 
tion of  communicating  to  him  this  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Putnam's  regard  for  my 
father's  just  rights  and  literary  reputa- 
tion. AJs  we  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  communicating  my 
father's  views  and  wishes  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  possessed  for  him  so  deep 
an  interest,  will  you  thank  Mr.  Putnam 
in  our  name  for  the  regard  he  has  thus 
manifested  ? 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Putnam 

to  be  assured  that  the  course  which  he 

took  in  England  in  relation  to  the  Greek 

Lexicon,  has  met  with  the  approbation 

of  two  of  my  father's  most  intimate 

friends,  Mr.  William  H.  Prescott  and 

Professor  Edward   Bobinson.     Tours 

very  truly, 

Maby  O.  Pickbbing.* 

Rowe  St.,  July  1, 1846. 

*  Daughter  of  the  late  John  Pickering,  author  of 
a  Ghreek  Lodoon.  Befemng  to  a  oorrespondenoe 
with  Prof.  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  charged, 
in  American  Facte  with  using  Pickering's  work  in 
his  own  Lexicon,  without  any  proper  credit.  His 
angry  denial  was  repliod  to  in  the  ocotoman. 
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HELLENIC  NATIONALITY  AND  THE  EAST. 


That  uncompromising  German  re- 
publican, Ludwig  Boeme,  once  de- 
scribed the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  his 
Paris  Letters,  as  **the  crossbars  that 
prevent  the  wild  beasts  of  Asia  from 
making  an  irruption  into  Europe.'' 

He  was  certainly  no  admirer  of  the  Sul- 
tanas government.  His  whole  nature  re- 
belled against  the  idea  of  a  benumbing 
Oriental  sway.  By  the  expression  quoted, 
he  merely  wished  to  signify  that  for  the 
time  being — as  against  Kussiar— even  the 
Turkish  Power,  which  once  had  been  the 
terror  of  Central  Europe,  might  be  used 
as  a  buckler  wherewith  to  avert  other 
dangerous  invasion.  The  claws  which 
the  Oamanlee  formerly  used  for  aggres- 
sion, Boeme  thought  were  thoroughly 
clipped.  In  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
struction of  the  East,  so  long  as  the 
great  nations  of  the  Continent  were  still 
oppressed — and  Poland  remained  in  a 
state  of  partition,  he  had  no  faith.  In 
this  dilemma,  even  that  energetic  Radi- 
cal writer  acquiesced  in  the  momentary 
necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  Turkey. 

Byron,  upon  whose  sympathies  for 
Greece  it  is  imnecessary  to  dwell,  wrote 
thus,  after  a  personal  visit  to  the  coun- 
try: 

''  The  Ottomans,  with  all  thdr  defects, 

are  not  a  people  to  be  despised If 

it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they 
are,  wc  can  at  least  say  what  they  are 
not :  they  are  not  treacherous ;  they  are 
not  cowardly ;  they  do  not  bum  here- 
tics ;  they  are  not  assassins ;  nor  has  any 
enemy  advanced  to  their  capital  They 
are  faithful  to  their  Sultan  until  he  be- 
comes unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to 
their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were 
they  driven  from  St  Sophia  to-morrow, 
and  the  French  or  Prussians  enthroned 
in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the 
exchange." 

I  merely  quote  these  words  to  show 
that  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  com- 


monly called,  is  rather  a  vexed  one, 
But  perhi^  it  is  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle, or  petroleum  to  the  United  Stately 
to  describe  the  Eastern  Question  ••  as 
intricate  affair,  the  complex  and  maiqf^ 
sided  character  of  which  must  alwiji 
be  kept  in  mind,  if  we  do  not  mean  to 
become  the  dupes  of  a  scheming  pdiej. 

That  Turkey  cannot  be  mMnJMnf^i 
forever  in  its  present  form,  is  too  pliln 
a  tmth  to  need  any  amplificatian.  Hie 
question  rather  is,  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  and  an^ 
isfactory  change.  On  this  point  the 
doctors  vastly  disagree;  so  mudi  m, 
that  if  their  various  recipes  wen  ipi 
plied,  either  simultaneouidy  or  looofli* 
sively,  the  patient  would  be  sore  to  biU 
the  dust 

The  worst  is,  that  the  Eastern  QoM- 
tion,  though  always  said  to  be  la  i 
highly  dangerous  state  of  exploaveDca^ 
is  studied  by  but  few  in  its  manifoid 
bearings,  and  that  consequently  ^Bf- 
zantine"  theories,  and  similar  wild 
schemes,  are  frequently  started  by  mot 
who  have  only  the  crudest  notions,  if 
any  notions  at  all,  about  the  condition 
of  the  East  Such  reckless  specolitiooi 
are  the  despair  of  intelligent  weU-widir 
ers  of  struggling  nationalities.  His 
public  writer  who  will  not  beoone 
faithless  to  his  first  duty,  is  compelled, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  clear  away  tk 
errors  and  wilful  misrepresentatioiii 
thus  heaped  up;  when  tiiat  is  doDB^ 
*^  solutions  "  may  be  proposed  with  sono 
degree  of  confidence. 

The  cause  of  Greek  reconstroctiMi 
and  freedom  we  all  have  at  heart  Bot 
to  speak,  as  has  recently  again  beat 
done,  of  a  "  restoration  of  the  Byzantioo 
Empire  by  means  of  the  GredL  nee,* 
proves  that  he  who  utters  such  a  propo- 
sition has  not  mastered  the  fint  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  in  Oriental  affiun. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  men  to  be 
found,  occupying  prominent  places  in 
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literature,  and  even  in  states- 
who  have  scarcely  a  correct 
gards  the  distribution  of  races 
Ast,  and  their  yarioos  aspira- 
natters  of  goyemment  and  of 
How  often  haye  we  not  heard 
on  declaiming  about  the  '^  ten 
creeks,"  who  are  to  driye  the 
3  oyer  the  Bosphorus  I  How 
3  we  not  heard  of  an  alleged 
union  among  the  **  Christian 
^nst  their  common  oppressor  I 
i  we  come  to  study  facts,  the 
presents  itself  in  a  yery  differ- 
The  existence  of  "  ten  mil- 
ls "  is  as  much  a  fable  as  any 
i;h.  About  ten  million  people 
ropean  part  of  Turkey  are  ad- 
f  the  Greco-Catholic  Church, 
he  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
limself  to  be  the  head,  whilst 
an  Czar  would  rather  like  to 
\nm.  in  that  spiritual  suprem- 
.  those  belieyers  in  the  Greco- 
tenets  are  in  descent,  speech, 
ical  aspirations  as  much  di- 
fj  estranged  from  each  other, 
oyite  can  be  from  an  Italian, 
shman  from  a  Tartar.  Who 
ink  of  attributing  a  commu- 
donal  tendencies  to  Spaniards, 
gpums,  and  other  nations,  be- 
f  happen  to  be  in  their  major- 
ents  of  the  Roman  Church? 
le  case  of  the  yarious  nation- 
the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  a&- 
f  a  legerdemain  trick,  or  by 
orance,  that  they  are  of  the 
t  because  they  worship  mostly 
le  fashion  I 

are  altogether  about  sixteen 
ihabitants  of  European  Tur- 
80  far  from  the  Greek  race  be- 
rerwhelming  majority  among 
eyen  any  majority  at  all,  it  is 
ly  the  yery  weakest  of  the 
aces  located  there.  The  chief 
as  are  the  Osmanlee,  the  Tar- 
rian,  the  Rouman,  the  Sclayo- 
Albanese,  or  Shkipetar,  and 
;,  or  Romaic.  Whilst  each  of 
s  cotmt  from  three  to  fiye  mil- 
le,  except  the  Albanese,  who 
ited  at  only  one  million  and  a 


half,  the  Greeks  within  the  borders  of 
European  Turkey  do  not  eyen  reach 
that  figure ;  being  at  most  one  million, 
half  of  which  liye  scattered  through 
the  yarious  proyinces  of  the  Empire, 
whilst  the  remainder  are  congregated 
about  Thessaly. 

Bulgarians,  Roumans,  and  Sclayonians, 
possessing  all  their  habitats  north  of 
the  Balkan  range,  will  not  only  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  a  "  By- 
zantine Empire''  under  Greek  leader- 
ship, but  are  eyen  among  themselyes 
diyided,  and  do  not  dream  of  a  closer 
political  onion  with  each  other.  They 
all  haye  different  centres  of  grayity. 

The  Roumans,  or  Moldo-Wallachians, 
who  are  well-nigh  independent  since 
the  Critiean  war,  and  only  ackowl- 
edge  some  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  aim  at  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Hungary,  from  which  their 
most  thorough-going  leaders — scarcely 
abetted  by  Russiar— claim  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  riyer  Theiss.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  semi-slayonized  Tartar 
people,  who,  on  their  part,  are  claimed 
by  the  Seryians,  will  not  hear  of  such 
relationship,  and  declare  that  they 
th^nselyes  haye  the  stuff  in  them  for 
forming  a  separate  nation.  At  present, 
they  would  be  content  with  some  priyi- 
leges  of  local  autonomy.  The  Sclayo- 
nians,  who  are  mainly  grouped  in  the 
northwest,  may  be  said  to  haye  two 
centres,  if  that  were  not  a  "  bull "  loca- 
tion ;  the  one  in  Seryia,  the  other  in 
Montenegro ;  the  rulers  of  each  of  those 
small  countries  being  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  create  a  Sclayonian  realm 
which  is  to  take  a  great  historical  re- 
yenge  for  the  defeat  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  the  famous  field 
of  Eossowo,  now  nearly  fiye  hundred 
years  ago. 

Braye  in  war  the  Seryians  no  doubt 
are;  but  cruel  also.  And  though 
they  x)osse8S  some  fine  qualities,  such 
as  an  inclination  to  poetical  senti- 
ment, they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  haye 
adyanced  yery  &r  in  ciyilization.  Black 
George,  their  hero,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Russia,  fought  for  Seryian  independence 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  stated 
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to  have  committed  the  unpoetical  act 
of  Bhooting  his  father,  hanging  his 
brother,  and  putting  an  inverted  bee- 
hive on  his  mother's  head,  with  his 
own  hands.  Milosch  Obrenoyitsch,  the 
Servian  prince— originally  a  swineherd 
— who  had  Black  €korge  put  to  death, 
practised  the  grossest  extortion  to  amass 
wealth,  and  was  guilty  of  almost  in- 
credible atrocities.  His  government 
was  more  oppressive  than  it  had  ever 
been  under  the  Turks;  he  required, 
among  other  things,  the  "capitation 
tax  "  for  children  only  two  years  old ! 
There  has  been  progress  in  Servia  since; 
but  the  country  is  yet  steeped  in  a  good 
deal  of  barbarism ;  and  under  Russian 
influence  the  cognate  Servian  race, 
which  dwells  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube  on  Hungarian  soil,  proved  most 
active  in  keeping  up  a  kind  of  Yen- 
dean  insurrection  against  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1848-'49.  It  was  main- 
ly owing  to  such  counter-revolutionary 
moves  from  within  that  the  attack  from 
without,  made  by  the  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  at  last  only  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  Magyar  freedom. 

The  Montenegrins,  the  other  war- 
like Sclave  people,  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand,  constantly  thinned  by 
the  raids  they  make  against  their  Mus- 
sulman as  well  as  Christian  neighbors 
indiscriminately.  Were  it  not  that  the 
population  is  annually  re-increased  by 
the  so-called  "jumpers" — that  is,  by 
those  who  for  crimes  committed  have 
fled  from  Turkish  soil  and  "  jumped  " 
for  safety's  sake  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness of  Montenegro— there  would  soon 
not  be  men  enough  to  guard  the  passes. 
It  is,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  not 
the  most  desirable  social  element  which 
thus  re-invigorates  that  small,  but  trou- 
blesome community. 

Between  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
Bosnia  is  placed  as  a  dividing  wedge, 
and  it  divides  them  in  more  than  one 
respect  One  third  of  the  Bosniaks  are 
Mohammedans.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors who  stand  at  the  head  of  considera- 
ble clans,  mainly  belong  to  the  same 
creed  as  the  Osmanlees,  though  by  na- 
tional origin  those  Bosniak  nobles  are 


chiefly  Sclavonian.  This  conditioii  of 
affairs  renders  a  full  junctioii  of  IIib 
country  with  Servian  aspiratioos  sone- 
what  diflicult. 

Altogether  it  ought  to  be  kqit 
in  mind  that  the  east  of  Europe  evn 
where  some  chief  race  forms  a  oob- 
siderable  centre,  generally  preaeBli  i 
variegated  aspect.  The  great  mi^ 
tions  and  invasions  of  bygone  times  hsie 
turned  that  whole  eastern  comer  iopsf> 
turvy.  In  some  parts,  every  thmg kio 
disjointed  that  if  a  separation  bj  itt- 
tionalities  were  to  be  fiilly  carried  €^ 
not  only  every  province,  but  ofkai  mB- 
ple  towns  would  have  to  be  split  19 
— ^the  different  races  not  seldom  occnpy- 
ing  different  towns'  quarters  sinee  an- 
cient times.  This  very  confosion  crestn 
a  necessity  of  combining  in  the  fold  of 
one  state  a  number  of  nationalitieK. 

It  is  so  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  aointe- 
key.  The  statesmen  of  Himgtiy,  al- 
though staunchly  upholding  the  pnnd- 
plo  of  territorial  int^^ty,  did  not  han- 
tate,  in  their  glorious  revoluioOf  to  de- 
clare the  ftiU  emancipation  of  all  ika 
races  within  the  precincts  of  the  Oon- 
monwealth.  A  decree  of  the  Diet 
placed  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatenr 
origin,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  po- 
litical and  civil  rights.  UnfoitQDatdiy, 
this  was  not  what  some  local  ^Yen- 
dean"  agitators — for  they  cannot  be 
called  otherwise— were  content  witiL 
Their  desire  was,  to  dismemte  and 
mutilate  Hungary.  She  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  her  Carpathian  wall,  and  efes 
to  be  encroached  upon  on  the  side  of 
the  Danube ;  in  other  words,  to  be  pa^ 
celled  out  and  cut  up,  and  thus  rends- 
ed  an  easy  prey  to  that  barbarian  power 
which  brought  about  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

In  Turkey,  the  confusion  of  laeei 
is  even  greater  than  in  Hungaiy; 
greatest  on  the  southern  slope  of  tiie 
Balkan.  There  we  find  the  Osmanlee^ 
the  Shkipetars,  and  the  Greco-Sdavo- 
nians,  interspersed  with  fragments  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  "  Vlach  '*  stem.  The 
Hellenes  certainly  do  not  form  a  m^o^ 
ity  even  in  that  quarter.  Kot  in  "Eftm 
itself  does  their  nationality  |Mnevail;  al- 
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rery  valley  of  that  province  ia 
ad  by  a  different  stock.  In 
y  alone  they  have  a  preponder- 
^hese  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind 
:  to  take  the  proposition  of  the 
timent  of  a  Byzantine  Empire  by 
>i  the  Hellenic  race  at  its  true 
We  may  regret  what  we  see,  but 
3  stubborn  things ;  and  political 
do  not  belong  to  the  region  of 
nonary  imagination.  The  half 
of  Greeks  that  dwell  south  of 
rmpos  are  assuredly  not  able, 
3  other  million  that  dwell  in  the 
n  of  Greece,  to  master  the  whole 
of  Albania  and  Roumelia.  Nu- 
y  the  most  insignificant,  the 
i  people  are,  in  addition,  unfor- 
'  also  the  least  liked  in  the 
Sast.  On  this  point  the  testi- 
)f  travellers  agrees — ^those  in- 
that  are  most  enthusiastic  for 
ding  up  of  a  new  political  Pan- 
m. 

an  but  deplore  that  this  should 
The  influence  of  ancient 
permeates  our  modem  civiH- 
too  strongly  for  us  not  to 
ieep  pang  at  the  misfortunes 
ve  befallen  that  once  renowned 

'*  The  human  form  and  the  hu- 
id,"  Shelley  says,  in  the  Preface. 
'isUaSj  ^^  attained  to  a  perfection 
e  which  has  impressed  its  image 
e  faultless  productions,  whose 
igments  are  the  despair  of  mo- 
,  and  has  propagated  impulses 
annot  cease,  through  a  thousand 
I  of  manifest  or  imperceptible 
•n,  to  ennoble  and  delight  man- 
til  the  extinction  of  the  race." 
en  adds:  "The  modem  Greek 
sscendant  of  those  glorious  be- 
om  the  imagination  almost  re- 
figure  to  itself  as  belonging  to 
d;  and  he  inherits  much  of 
nsibility,  their  rapidity  of  con- 

their  enthusiasm,  and  their 
K  in  many  instances  he  is 
d  by  moral  and  political  slavery 
ractice  of  the  basest  vices  it  en- 
,  and  that  below  the  level  of  or- 
legradation;  let  us  reflect  that 
iiption  of  the  best  produ«es  the 


worst,  and  that  habits  which  subsist 
only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of 
social  institution  may  be  expected  to 
cease,  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dis- 
solved." 

This  was  written  in  1821,  before  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  independence. 
Many  things  have  been  bettered  since ; 
but  popular  the  Greeks  are  not  yet  in 
the  East 

I  will  not  quote  here  the  harsh 
judgments  recorded  by  Byron,  anoth- 
er enthusiastic  phil-Hellene,  who  wrote 
his  letters  from  Greece  some  ten  years 
before  Shelley  penned  the  above.  At 
that  time,  Byron,  after  having  per- 
sonally visited  the  country,  laid  down 
the  following  in  reference  to  political 
prospects :  "  The  Greeks  will  never  be 
independent ;  they  will  never  be  sove- 
reigns as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should  I  but  they  may  be  sub- 
jects without  being  slaves.  Our  colO' 
nies  are  not  indepedent,  but  they  are 
j&ee  and  industrious,  and  such  may 
Greece  be  hereafter." 

And  in  another  letter :  ^^  To  talk,  as 
the  Greeks  do,  of  their  rising  again  to 
pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous ; but  there  seems  to  be  no 

very  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy 
of  the  Franks,  to  their  becoming  a  use- 
ful dependency,  or  even  a  free  state  with 
a  proper  guarantee  ;--runder  correction, 
however,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and 
well-informed  men  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  this." 

Byron  lived  and  died  for  a  yet  greater 
Hellenic  aim ;  but  the  very  sadness  of 
his  experiences  on  that  field  of  action 
contributed,  as  is  well  known,  to  his 
early  death. 

On  the  subject  of  Greek  ethnology, 
Shelley  is  no  safe  guide.  Byron,  who 
had  observed  matters  on  the  spot,  has 
glimpses  of  the  tmth,  as  we  see  fi*om 
some  passages ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
later  researches,  made  by  eminent  «a- 
vanU,  to  finally  destroy  a  pleasing  illu- 
sion which  until  then  had  been  much 
fostered.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the 
Greek  stock  only  faint  vestiges  were 
left,  in  consequence  of  the  inrush  of 
foreign  barbarian  elements  during  tho 
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of  that  itel 
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cr  di^ieiilsj.dhe  He&ase  race  skxccs- 
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U^  »lio  of  ihe:  ^taa^oaaeBxa,    Thoe 


were  eotxre  pr/noees  in 
of  tlhe  peaMZits  scaroeiT  qioke  sny 
Grbtk  St  ftil,  whfl^  die  tQfwns'  popnl*- 
tion  was  fts  mixed  ai  in  &>iiziKiia.  Etcd 
at  the  bat  cessos,  out  of  the  t;325,000 
iohabitantii  of  tlMs  kingdom,  there  woe 
nearly  ^OO/MMAlbanese  or  Amanta!  At 
the  Terf  gates  of  Aiheiw,  Albasese  is 
still  wptjken.  hj  the  country  people:  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  language, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  on  in  the  neighbor- 
h/XKi  among  the  lower  people.  Byron 
found  the  Athenians,  as  n^ards  speech, 
much  altfiTfA  from  what  he  had  expect- 
ed! Uj  find  them ;  he  said,  they  are  '^  far 
from  choice,  either  in  their  dialect  or 
expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are 
Tiarl/aroos  to  a  proverb.*' 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  men  in  whom 
the  firb  of  cnthnsiasm  for  the  claa&ic  age 
glriwe^J,  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
Hellenic  nationality,  and  porifying  as 
well  as  propagating  its  language  among 
the  diHCordant  part  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  has  ^een  considerably 
furthered  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Excep- 
ting Thcftsaly,  where,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  Hellenic,  or,  at  least,  Greek- speak- 
ing race  prevails,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  acquisition  of  any  further 
territory  on  the  mainland  would  be  de- 
sirable for  Greece.  In  Epirus,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  a  few  places  where  the  tongue 
has  been  preserved  with  considerable 
purity ;  but,  in  the  main,  that  province 
is  inhabited  by  Albt^ese,  Sclavcs,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  similar  incongruous  trib.e8. 

In  Crete  itself,  the  Greeks  by  no 
means  preponderate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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niacs  and  Abadiotes  im  the  island;  tl» 
latter  of  Arab  <»igin.  Together  wifli 
the  ~  Franks."  these  diftmtf  aatioDafi- 
ties  fonn  rather  a  motley  crowd.  The 
Armenians  are  cither  nental,  ex  frvora- 
bly  inclined  for  Torkey,  on  aeooimt  of 
the  religions  atnation  awarded  then. 
The  Abadiotes  are  a  robber-raoe  that 
occasionally  render  thi'iiisfUes  mptoir 
sant  to  fiiend  and  foe.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  im- 
press  the  Mussulman  with  the  neeaaity 
of  giving  op  his  hold  on  Candia. 

I  may  state  here  a  fact  of  the  Call 
correctness  of  which  I  am  satisfied,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  shed  some  ligkt 
on  the  underplay  in  this  vexed" Eas- 
tern Question." 

Two  years  ago,  the  intention  was 
to    bring    about    a    simultaneous  iii> 
ing    among    the    Servians    and  Bol- 
garians,  as  well  as  among  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians.    At  the  same  time,  Greeea 
was  to  make  a  push  from  the  soutli. 
The  month  of  March,  18C7,  was  fixed 
for  common  action.    Before,  however, 
the  rising  on  the  mainland  would  taka 
place,  it  was  resolved  to  initiate  a  more- 
mcnt  in  Crete,  and  so  keep  it  up,  ap- 
parently quite    isolated,  until    pnbfic 
opinion  in  Europe  would  have  somewhat 
warmed  in  favor  of  that  ^Uocalized" 
Greek  move.    It  was  hoped  that  tha 
device  would  succeed ;  that  the  preaa, 
the  public  speakers,  even  the  statesmen 
of  Europe,  would  on  that  occasion  pro- 
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against  Turkey,  and  enconrage- 
)  thus  given  to  the  latent  insur- 
iry  forces  on  the  mainland, 
rder  to  obtain  an  additional 
of  success,  a  project  was  started 
ing  some  Sclavonian  and  Italian 
s  within  the  Austrian  border 
\  enterprise.  The  scheme,  how- 
iscarried  through  many  difficul- 
n  Crete,  the  insurrection  made 
•w  progress,  only  showing  signs 
yj  fits  and  starts.  The  Bulga- 
Mbited  scarcely  any  willingness 
at  all.    The  Sclayonians  could 

unless  others  had  begun  on  a 
sale.    At  least,  the  late  Prince 

of  Servia,  who  is  believed  to 
first  assented  to  the  plan,  hung 
lien  the  time  came  for  carrying 
and  to  all  evidence,  he  lost  his 
>ugh  a  conspiracy  started  for  the 

of  revenge.  The  Greeks  would 
ke  a  move  on  their    northern 

before  Turkey  was  otherwise 
1  by  a  great  diversion;  but 
mtinued  fomenting  the  Cretan 
mowing  well  that  it  was  destin- 
)  used  one  day  as  the  meahs  of 
;  up  a  conflagration  in  the  whole 
nis  will  explain  their  recent 
titade.  Their  hope,  in  fact,  was, 
issia,  in  whose  hands  the  plan 
escribed  centred,  would,  on  the 
of  the  proper  moment,  espouse 
use  openly.  In  that,  they  have 
been  deceived.  The  '^Eastern 
n"  has  not   yet    become  ripe 

for  such  open  Russian  cham- 

e  shown  the  great  difficulties  of 
ailed  Pan-Hellenic  idea.  Greece 
yet  a  thoroughly  united  nation- 
thin  its  own  boundaries,  and  it 
rically  extremely  weak  in  Eu- 
he  additional  one  million  Greeks 
'e  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  scattered 
rious  provinces,  count  only  in  so 
ley  can  aid  in  furnishing  means 
ihrectionary  purposes.  But  for 
solidation  and  aggrandizement 
ce  in  a  national  sense  they  are 
8,  living  far  away  from  Hellenic 

^rtain  sense,  the  monarchical  re- 


gime may  be  said  to  act  as  an  impulse 
to  these  desires  of  territorial  extension. 
When  Leopold  of  Koburg,  who  after- 
ward accepted  the  Belgian  kingship, 
was  offered  the  Greek  crown,  he  refused 
it,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  the 
country  was  not  able  to  maintain  itself 
without  the  addition  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  Now,  "the  country"  would 
have  been  quite  able  to  maintain  itself 
without  those  provinces.  But  a  court, 
with  its  be-starred  and  bedizened  hang- 
ers-on, and  with  its  standing  army  full 
of  officers  eager  for  advancement,  had 
some  difficulty  in  living  upon  a  small 
and  x>oor  community.  Hence  the 
finances  of  Greece  have  been  brought  to 
the  disgraceftd  condition  which  is  uni- 
versally known.  In  the  Budget  for 
1861,  the  Civil  List  is  set  down  with 
one  million  drachms;  the  Navy  with 
2,181,958  drachms.  The  absurdity  of 
spending  nearly  half  as  much  money  to 
the  maintenace  of  the  head  of  the  State 
as  to  the  naval  establishmnet  of  a  coun- 
try which  since  ancient  times  has  pro- 
duced excellent  seamen,  need  not  espe- 
cially be  dwelt  upon. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  Greeks  should  wish  to  with- 
draw f^om  Turkish  dominion  such  por- 
tions of  territory  as  are  inhabited  by  a 
decided  majority  of  Greek-speaking 
people  eager  for  junction  with  their 
brethren ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tice of  embarking  in  ambitious  enter- 
prises which  are  simply  destined  to 
give  additional  splendor  to  a  court,  can- 
not be  condemned  too  strongly.  Internal 
improvement  is  thus  only  retarded,  and 
a  handle  is  forged  for  aggressive  Rus- 
sian policy. 

The  ejection  of  Otho,  the  son  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  from  the  Greek 
throne,  might  have  been  made  the  occa- 
sion for  establishing  a  real  self-govern- 
ment of  the  people.  I  know  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  first  or- 
ganized the  conspiracy  for  the  over- 
throw of  Otho.  Afterward,  elements 
of  a  less  trustworthy  character  joined 
the  secret  movement;  in  consequence 
of  this,  all  hope  of  seeing  Greece  con- 
verted into  a  free  Republic  soon  vanish- 
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ed,  before  the  outbreak  had  even  really 
taken  place.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Garibaldi  was  a  few  years  ago  ask- 
ed by  a  Qreek  deputation  to  come  to 
the  country  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  He  refused. 
His  phil-Hellene  sentiments  are  world- 
known;  but  well  may  he  have  felt 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  not  be 
made  the  instrument,  against  his  will, 
of  designs  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  popular  deliverance. 

Instead  of  creating  a  republic,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  which  had  driven 
Otho  from  Greece  chose  a  new  monarch, 
in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  latter  had  been  placed  on 
the  Danish  throne  over  the  heads  of 
some  two  dozen  other  claimants  nearest 
in  succession,  simply  because  Russia, 
who  maintains  a  reversionary  claim  to 
Denmark,  got  nearer  in  this  manner  to 
her  own  ambitious  aim.  By  transplant^ 
ing  Prince  William — whose  name  was 
changed  into  Georgios,  on  account  of 
the  word  "  William  "  being  difficult  of 
pronunciation  to  Greek  lips — ^the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  was  the  real 
author  of  his  candidature,  contrived  to 
narrow  still  further  the  number  of  those 
royal  persons  who  stand  in  its  way  as 
regards  the  succession  in  Denmark.  At 
present,  there  are  only  two  of  them  yet 
alive,  irrespective  of  King  Christian; 
the  one  twenty-five,  the  other  ten  years 
of  age.  Who  knows  whether  for  them 
also  some  Eastern  throne  may  not  be 
found  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  suc- 
cesion  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia 
would  become  of  immediate  actuality 
in  Denmark,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gteorgios  of  Greece  has  been 
made  to  take  a  Russian  princess  for  his 
wife ;  and  in  order  to  increase  her  dow- 
ry, Crete  was  to  be  joined  to  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdouL  These  tricks  of  auto- 
cratic statecraft  cannot  be  left  uncon- 
sidered, if  we  would  understand  events 
in  the  East  in  their  full  bearing. 

How  much  happier  might  the  Greeks 
be,  had  they  selected  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  seems  natural  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  as  well  as  peculiarly 


adapted  to  the   conformation  of  As 
country — ^not  to  speak  of  the  traditiaoi 
of  that  ancestry  to  which  continual  n* 
ferenoe  is  being  made,  without  their  1»- 
ing  followed  out  to  a  logical  conduaioQi 
In  that  mountainous    country,  when 
communication  is  attended  with  greit 
difficulties,  the  dwellers  in  the  sepanta 
valleys  have  been  able  to  preserre  a 
kind  of  local   self-government  whidi 
contains  the  substance  of  repablicao  cos- 
toms.  Turkish  dominion,  tiiough  it  has 
lasted  so  many  centuries,  has  not  aiKi- 
ed  those  privileges.    The  conqueror  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  intenal 
affairs  of  the  Greek  community.    He 
left  them  the  right  of  annually  electiDg 
their  demo-gerontes,  or  municipal  mag^ 
istrates,  and  he  at  most  tried  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  archontes,  or  land- 
ed gentry,  so  as  to  have  a  hold  upon  tbe 
Greeks,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be 
''Greeks,^'  by  means  of  men  of  their 
own  nation.    The  commercial  comicib 
thus  levied  the  taxes  themselves ;  and 
all  municipal,  commercial,  and  judicial 
af^urs  were  regulated  mainly  under  the 
guidance  of  the  archontes  and  the  cle^ 
gy.    The  Turks  lived  chiefly  in  the  fo^ 
tified  towns,  interfering  but  little  in  tiie 
internal  concerns  of   Greece.     Conse- 
quently, when  the  War  of  Independence 
had  established  the  country  as  a  sepa- 
rate commonwealth,  the  basis  of  self- 
government  was  still  in  existence.   It 
need  only  to  have  been  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  the  State  at  large.    Bat 
from  the  very  moment  the  Greeks  had 
obtained  their  independence,  an  inadi- 
ous  influence  exerted  itself  to  moQld 
them  to  the  level  uniformity  of  moiuff- 
chical  rule. 

Kapodistrias,  the  head  of  thor 
Provisional  Government,  attempted  to 
introduce  a  despotic,  bureaucratic  re- 
gime. He  had  been,  some  years  beforCi 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonably  suspected 
that  the  connections  thus  formed  were 
at  the  bottom  of  his  attempt.  The  sab- 
sequent  royal  government  of  Otho  had 
necessarily  similar  tendencies  to  cmah 
out  the  spirit  of  self-government.  There 
were,  in  1855,  not  less  than  12^549  xoyal 
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Is  in  Greece,  at  the  side  of  thirty 
)9  and  archbishops,  and  5,114 
i — among  a  people  of  but  one  mil- 
ihabitants  !  Of  monks  and  nuns 
i^ere  two  thousand.  But  of  t^ach- 
ly  674 1 

I  great  mass  of  the  Greek  nation 
oted  to  agriculture.  Those  occu- 
n  industry  are  reckoned  at  about 
y-six  thousand;  those  in  nayiga- 
about  the  same  number;  those 
oltiyate  the  soil  at  230,000.  It  is 
3f  the  7,700,000  hectares  of  soil, 
KK)  are  barren  mountains  and 
and  800,000  hectares  are  forest, 
f  the  remainder  even,  scarcely  one 
is  stated  to  be  really  cultivated ; 
it  although  the  people,  with  the 
ion  of  the  islanders,  are  mainly 
Itural,  grain  must  be  imported.  A 
evil  is,  that  the  Cliurch  holds  vast 
of  the  soil  in  mortmain.  There  is 
^hold  property.  Whatever  there 
>urdened  by  tithes  and  heavy  im- 
The  mass  of  the  people  live  most 
' ;  milk  and  herbs  forming,  in  many 
s,  the  exclusive  nourishment ! 
L   with    such    a  state  of  >  things 


it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
another  purple-bom  ruler  as  soon  as 
one  had  been  bundled  out !  When  a 
people  allows  itself  to  be  thus  fleeced  at 
home,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to 
feel  a  thorough  interest  in  its  Argonau- 
tic  expeditions  abroad. 

In  many  respects,  the  foundations  of 
a  republican  commonwealth,  similar  to 
that  flourishing  in  Switzerland,  are  in 
existence  in  Greece.  Were  republican- 
ism established  as  a  state  institution, 
with  the  simple  and  safe  forms  prevail- 
ing in  the  Helvetic  League,  the  danger 
of  foreign  influence  would  be  entirely 
barred  out,  and  the  country,  by  its  ex- 
ample, might  serve  as  a  political  guide 
to  neighboring  populations.  As  it  is, 
Greece  is  impoverished  by  an  expensive 
royal  government;  its  aspirations  are 
misdirected  by  an  intriguing  foreign 
statecraft ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom  are  placed  in  a  pain- 
ful dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape, except  by  a  sacrifice,  however 
temporary,  of  cherished  principles,  or 
by  a  disregard  of  the  first  precepts  of 
political  self-preservation. 


■•♦• 


THE  BADICAL  DUKE. 


I   name   of  Argyll   was  already 

ur  to  the  history  reader,  as  identi- 

1  almost  every  generation  for  cen- 

with  the  great  caiTse — the  old 

ever  the  same,  fought  for  long 

Greece,  even  Egypt  was, — of  hu- 

ights.    And  now,  in  our  war,  an 

L  proved  himself  a  worthy  descend- 

'  a  peculiarly  bold,  independent, 

iberty-loving  house.     There  has 

)een,  they  tell  us,  a  tradition  in 

ighlands,  that  some    day  there 

be  bom  a  "  good  Duke  of  Argyll, 

ed  hair ; "  and  he  has  come  in  the 

t  Lord,  say  the  peasants  of  Clan 

3ell.     His  was  almost  the  only 

n^hich  was  raised  constantly,  and 

doubtful  tones,  in  the  House  of 

in  defence  of  the  Northern  cause. 

8  too  earnest  to  be  politic ;  but  as 

turned  out,  nothing  could  have 

OL.  IV. — 84 


been  more  politic.  Even  Gladstone, 
whom  Argyll  was  proud  to  follow,  and 
for  whom  he  visibly  has  the  deepest 
personal  and  political  reverence,— even 
Gladstone  could  not  seduce  the  warm- 
hearted Scottish  chieftain  from  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Northern  cause ;  for  while 
Gladstone  declared  the  South  worthy 
of  independence,  Argyll,  with  all  his 
energy,  protested  against  the  ui^nst 
dictum  of  his  party  leader. 

The  "British  second  Bible"  being 
witness — ^it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Burke's  Peerage  is  referred  to — 
Clan  Campbell  is  so  ancient,  that  its 
beginnings  are  lost  in  the  traditional 
mists  of  eight  centuries  ago.  "  ArgyU," 
says  our  excellent  authority,  "  was,  in 
feudal  times,  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  the  kingdom" — Scotland  being 
meant    Some  time  not  remote  from  the 
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conquest,  one  Gillespick  Campbell  es* 
tablished  his  race  for  all  time  by  marry- 
ing tbe  Lady  of  Locbow,  in  Argyll's 
line,  with  whom  came  as  dowry,  the 
lordship  of  the  place.    Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Lochow,  lus  descendant,  being 
heroic  in  war,  was  named  More,  mean- 
ing in  Gaelic,  the  Great ;  he  was  styled 
then,  Mac  Callom  More,  and  the  Argyll 
now  living  boasts  that  as  even  a  more 
dignified  title  than  the  ducal  one ;  and 
when  he  goes  northward  to  the  High- 
lands, the  folk  of  Inverary  welcome 
him  not  as  My  Lord  Duke,  but  as  Mac 
Callum  More.    Niel,  son  of  Colin,  was 
Bruce'S  right  hand  warrior,  fought  for 
him  from  Methuen  to    Bannockbum, 
battling  gallantly  for  Scottish  indepen- 
dence ;  as  a  reward,  he  was  given  the 
hand  of  King  Robert's  sister,  the  Lady 
Mary  Bruce ;  so  the  Argylls  have  the 
blood  royal,  the  sturdy  blood  of  Bruce. 
The  first  peer  of  the  house,  however, 
was  one  Sir  Duncan,  who  became  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  by  the  creation  of 
the  Scottish  James  II.  in  the  year  1445  ; 
his  son  in  turn  becoming  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  going  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  to  France,  then  be- 
ing named,  as  was  his  father  Duncan 
before  him,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.    So  the  title  descended  for 
several  generations,  Archibald,  fourth 
Earl,  in    the  first  Reformation    days, 
avowing  himself  Protestant,  and  taking 
thenceforth  the  lead  of  the  Scottish 
heretics.    His  son  Archlb<ald  embraced 
the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart.    The  eighth 
Earl,  still  Archibald,  became  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  wars,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Covenanters,  but  ingloriously  and 
suddenly  declared  for  the  Restoration, 
and  himself  placed  a  futile  crown  on 
Charles  IL's  head  at  Scone.   He  turned  a 
second  time  in  favor  of  Cromwell,  then, 
when  Charles  H.  was  at  last  restored  in 
reality,  he  hastened  to  turn  a  tfiird  time, 
and  congratulated  His  Majesty.  But  the 
King  sent  him  back  to  Scotland  in  dis- 
grace, where  he  was  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, and  beheaded  at  the  market-cross 
in  Edinburgh.    His  son  shared  a  like 
fate  in  1685;   but  his  grandson,  who 


favored  the  invasion  of  Orange  received 
back  the  ancestral  estates  and  was  made 
first  Duke  of  Argyll.  John,  his  son, 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  the  home 
of  Mac  Callum  More.  He  was  a  general 
of  high  talent,  took  command  of  the 
loyal  forces  against  the  Pretender  Bebd- 
lion  of  1715,  and  did  excellent  service 
for  the  "Protestant  succesfflon;"  so 
that  Pope  said : 


« 


Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  vMd, 
And  shako  alike  the  Senate  and  the  Field." 


Thus,  through  centuries,  the  Aigylk 
have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  stiiring 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  England— a  noe 
warlike,  proud,  independent,  brave,  and 
active,  oftener  reformers  and  defenders 
of  progress  than  the  allies  of  fendil 
tyrannies — always  asserting  an  inflnence 
second  only  to  that  of  royalty  itself  It 
is  from  such  an  ancient  and  powerftd 
family  that  the  present  Duke  has  sprang, 
to  become  an  aristocratic  champion  of 
disestablishment,  household  soffiige, 
and  of  general  reform. 

The  present,  eighth  Duke  of  Aigyll, 
is  still,  for  one  so  eminent  in  British 
councils,  a  young  man.    Doubtless  his 
high  rank  gave  him  great  advantages  in 
the  beginning  of  his  public  career ;  he 
had  no  struggle  to  take  his  place  in 
Parliament,  which  is  the  lot  of  men  not 
bom  to  politics;    and  even  mediocro 
talents,  invested    with    an   hereditary 
title,  makes  itself  listened  to,  and  pro- 
cures for  itself  political  authority,  in 
England— a  fact  proved  by  the  present 
Cabinet  which  contains  nobles  of  mod- 
erate talent  in  its  highest  seats.    Bat 
Mac  Callum  More  would  almost  as  cer- 
tainly have  become  eminent  had  these 
advantages  been  wanting.    For  a  cen- 
tury, no  Duke  of  Argyll  had  reached 
great  eminence  in  the  state;  but  the 
present  Duke  early  displayed  qualities 
intellectually  superior  to  those  of  his 
immediate  family  predecessors.  And  he 
by  no  means  began  political  life  as  a 
radical ;  he  began  it  above  the  bigotries 
of  his  caste  as  a  sincere  and  generous-  ^ 
minded  statesman,  indeed,  like  Glad- 
stone ;  but,  like  Gladstone  in  this  also, 
he  gradually  grew  up  to  his  present  ad- 
vanced position.  He  is  now  in  his  forty- 
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sixth  year,  and  by  right  rather  of  his 
Gonspicaons  ability,  his  intellectual  lib- 
erality, and  his  political  clear-sighted- 
21688,  th&n  by  his  rank,  holds,  in  the 
most  advanced  Cabinet  which  England 
ever  had,  the  great  office  of  Minister  for 
India.  As  long  ago  as  1842 — when  he 
was  but  nineteen — he  had  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  political  writer — and 
what  made  that  reputation  the  more 
substantial  was,  that  he  wore  it  anony- 
mously. In  1842,  and  during  several 
years  affcer,  he  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing political  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
attracted  general  attention,  and  en- 
gaged the  discussion  of  men  who  had 
long  been  eminent  in  polemical  contro- 
Tersy. 

Bis  first  essay  was  the  celebrated 
"Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Son," 
which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  quoted 
'and  printed.  Another,  a  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  a  con- 
flidemtion  of  its  existing  condition,  was 
entitled  "  On  the  Duty  and  ISTecessity 
of  Immediate  Legislative  Interposition 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
determined  by  considerations  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,"  and  displayed  pro- 
found study,  a  clear,  logical  style,  and 
a  mastery  of  the  question  discussed. 
He  was  an  earnest  ally  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  in  the  controversy  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  resulted  in  the 
schism  and  establishment  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  advocated  in- 
dependent government  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  but  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly opposed  the  separation  of  the  Free 
Church.  The  Didce  of  Argyll  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1847,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
the  following  year  wrote  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  his  ecclesiastical  essays — a  com- 
prehensive history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland,  and  a  searching  examination 
into  its  influence  upon  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, called  "Presbytery  Examined.'' 
As  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rian peers,  and  as  the  most  influential 
of  Scottish  nobles,  he  would  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  Upper  House 
with  but  ordinary  abilities.    But  he  en- 


tered the  House  with  a  reputation  al- 
ready established  ;  and  as  a  hereditary 
legi^tor,  he  entered  enthusiastically 
and  actively  into  the  debates,  and  de- 
voted himself  more  indefatigably  than 
ever  to  the  study  of  the  public  ques- 
tions which  formed  their  subjects.  His 
contemplations  now  took  the  wider 
range  of  imperial  politics,  while  still 
making  a  specialty  of  those  subjects 
more  immediately  pertaining  to  Scot- 
land. 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  lib- 
eral speeches  was  one  in  which  he  en- 
thusiastically defended  the  right  of 
Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He  earnestly 
debated  the  Scottish  Marriage  Bill,  and 
took  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  Bill  for 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections.  Hardly  a  measure  came  be- 
fore the  hereditary  chamber  which  he 
did  not  ^dy,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
which  he  did  not  take  a  part.  The 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  the  complications 
of  England  with  foreign  countries,  the 
laws  of  entail  and  real  estate,  were  as 
interesting  to  him  as  bills  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  and  bills  relating  to  the 
State  Establishment.  While  he  usually 
voted  with  the  Liberal  party,  he  styled 
himself  a  "Liberal  Conservative" — 
which  meant  much  what  "trimmer" 
did  in  the  days  of  Halifax.  He  entered 
the  Peers  as  a  disciple  of  Peel,  and  as 
such  found  himself  at  once  in  associa- 
tion with  such  rising  stars  of  statesmau- 
ship  as  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
(afterward  Duke  of  Newcastle).  This 
small,  but  growing  wing  of  Liberal- 
ism, gave  an  independent  support  to 
Lord  John  Russcirs  administration, 
which  had  superseded  that  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  1846,  and  which,  after  a 
somewhat  feeble  existence,  gave  way 
through  Palmerston's  jealousy  in  1851. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  thus  early  to 
have  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Gladstone,  who  was  already  looked 
upon  as  the  rising  statesman  of  England. 
In  1861,  the  year  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
retirement  from  office,  Argyll  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  an  honor  due  to  his  conspic- 
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nous  championahip  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  die  following  year  was  formed 
the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deeo,  made  up  of  the  various  shades 
of  liberalism  then  existing,  and  com- 
4^  posed  alike  of  Peelites  and  of  old- 
fashioned  Russell  whigs.  Lord  Aber- 
deen chose  Gladstone  for  his  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
lower  House,  included  the  accomplish- 
ed Sidney  Herbert  in  his  list,  and  named 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  aged  twenty- 
nine,  to  the  dignified  sinecure  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry 
broke  up  in  1855,  in  consequence  of  a 
defeat  regarding  matters  in  the  Crimea ; 
Lord  Palmerston  superseded  the  weak 
old  Scotch  Earl,  reconstituted  the  Cabi- 
net, and  formed  it  of  much  the  same 
elements  as  composed  that  wj^ch  pre- 
ceded it.  Argyll  continued  iJord  Privy 
Seal  until  late  in  1855,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  more  laborious  and 
less  ornamental  post  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
craL  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  which 
was  not  neglected,  to  exercise  practical 
and  administrative  faculties;  and  he 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  lending  his 
hard  Scotch  sense  to  official  details  and 
the  management  of  an  important  de- 
partment. 

Since  1855,  when  he  first  took  office, 
he  has  always,  without  interruption, 
occupied  high  office  in  liberal  cabinets. 
He  became  a  second  time  Privy  Seal  in 
Palmerston's  ministry  of  1859;  was 
again  transferred,  in  the  following  year, 
to  the  General  Post-Office,  when  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  retired  from  that  post  to  as- 
sume the  Chinese  mission ;  returned  yet 
a  third  time  to  the  office  of  Privy  Seal ; 
and  in  1868,  upon  Gladstone's  accession 
to  the  Premiership,  and  upon  Bright's 
declination  of  the  office,  the  Duke  was 
appointed  to  his  present  high  place  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Thus  ac- 
tively identifying  himself  with  Liberal- 
ism in  each  of  its  successive  progressive 
phases,  Argyll  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  Gladstone,  his  chief,  and  with  the 
fast-going  age  in  which  he  lives,  but 
has  more  than  once  proved  himself  even 
in  advance  of  the  authoritativs  leaders 


of  his  party.  During  our  war,  he  stood 
side  by  side  with  Bright,  Cobden,  and 
Forster,  in  deprecating  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  England  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  1866,  at  a  great  Befom 
meeting  which  was  held  at  liverpool, 
and  where  Gladstone,  Goschen,  and  Ar- 
gyll were  present,  each  of  them  in  tarn 
addressed  the  people;  and  of  the 
speeches,  Argyll's  was  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  radicaL  He  boldly  hinted 
that  even  the  suffrage  measure  of  the 
Bussell  ministry  was  but  an  installment 
of  the  reform  which  must  yet  be  made 
in  the  state  of  English  politics.  The 
Household  Suffirage  Bill  of  the  foUov- 
ing  year  met  his  support,  although  a 
measure  proposed  by  the  Tories — and  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  measure  of 
reform  now  agitated  in  England  by  the 
Bright  wing  of  the  Liberal  iMuty,  of 
which  Argyll  is  not  an  advocate.  A. 
Church  so  thoroughly  anti-Bomaniat  aa 
is  that  of  Scotland,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  demur  at  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Dis-establishment  Bill  which 
give  compensation  and  encouragement 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Hay^ 
nooth ;  but  it  illustrates  the  genuine, 
large-minded  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  that  he  can  see  in  these  provi- 
sions a  measure  of  justice  to  the  pre- 
vailing faith  in  Ireland,  rather  than  a 
menace  to  the  not  very  flourishing  Pro- 
testantism of  that  country. 

Thus,  as  a  statesman  Argyll  is,  if  not 
very  original,  at  least  clear-sighted, 
practical,  and  active.  It  would  be  too 
high  praise  to  say  that  he  is  a  genios, 
or  great  in  statecraft  in  the  sense  of 
originating  great  measures  and  imagin- 
ing vast  reforms.  But  he  is  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, he  sees  what  is  best  for  hia 
own  caste  better  than  it  sees  itself;  he 
is  ready  to  yield  when  to  yield  is  at 
least  a  negative  victory,  and  he  frankly 
recognizes  the  manhood  of  man,  the 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  the  times  to  throw  into 
the  control  of  these  classes  the  political 
destiny  of  England.  It  is  to  this  qual- 
ity of  duly  appreciating  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  of  earnestly  aiding 
every  progressive  and  enlightening  poli- 
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cy,  that  we  would  call  attention  to  Ar- 
gyll's career ;  a  quality  for  which  that 
career  deserves  the  highest  credit.  He 
38  not  to  be  held  up  either  as  a  model 
Btatesman,  or  as  a  great  party  leader ; 
but  as  an  honest  and  able  man,  over- 
coming the  obstacles  of  his  high  birth, 
and  devoting  himself  unreservedly  to 
radical  reform.  He  is  not  to  be  praised 
for  being  a  Duke ;  for  being  descended 
from  along  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ; 
for  "doing  England  the  honor  to  be 
bom ; "  but  for  un-DuJcing  himself  (to 
make  a  phrase)  and  for  preferring  an 
honorable  renown,  of  which  he  is  him- 
self the  architect,  to  a  renown  which  is 
but  a  shadow  reflected  by  ancestral 
^osts. 

As  a  speaker,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
many  imperfections ;  he  talks  with  a 
pedantic  positiveness  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  harangues  of  a  school- 
master. His  very  virtues  of  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  often  carry  him  away, 
and  losing  control  of  himself,  he  not 
infrequently  exposes  himself  to  the  tell- 
ing attacks  of  Lords  Derby  and  Cairns. 
Sometimes  he  is  passionate,  and  tran- 
scends the  rules  of  parliamentary  law ; 
he  attacks  his  opponents  fiercely  and 
sometimes  recklessly;  he  has  neither 
the  patience,  nor  the  craft,  nor  the  fer- 
tility of  forensic  resources,  to  fit  him 


for  the  position  of  party  leadership. 
But  with  these  defects,  his  speeches  are 
often  full  of  sound  argument,  replete 
with  good  reasons,  and  evince  a  careful 
study  of  his  subjects ;  he  is  plainly  con- 
scientious, and  anxious  to  perform  well 
his  parts  in  the .  legislative  duties  of  a 
Minister.  Although  not  an  orator  he 
is  a  fluent  speaker;  has  confidence  in 
himself,  and  says  always  what  he  means 
without  apparent  difficulty.  He  is 
probably  destined  to  rank  no  higher  in 
the  national  councils  than  the  position 
he  has  already  attained;  but  by  his 
earnest  liberalism  he  has  already  a  repu- 
tation, if  less  brilliant,  at '  least  no  less 
honorable,  than  that  of  any  of  that 
long  succession  of  Argylls  who  have  for 
so  many  centuries  illustrated  the  history 
of  Britain.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he  ha^ 
composed  and  (recently)  published  a 
very  highly  regarded  philosophical 
treatise  on  "  The  Reign  of  Law ; "  and 
perhaps  his  best  claim  to  fame  rests  in 
the  literary  works  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  have,  far  better  than  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  done  justice  to  mental 
accomplishments  which,  even  had  he 
been  untitled  and  obscure,  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  him  no  mean  position 
in  the  literary  annals  of  his  genera- 
tion. 
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INDIAJ^  SUMMER. 

Nothing  stirs  the  stillness,  save  a  leaf  that  slowly  rustles  down ; 
Dim  through  sunny  mist»  the  trees  uplift  their  branches  bare  and  brown ; 
Winds  are  hushed,  and  skies  are  soft  and  gray,  and  grassy  slopes  are  sere. 
Calm  and  sweet  and  still  I  ah,  sure  is  this  the  twilight  of  the  year. 

There  is  this  in  these  October  days,  the  message  that  is  sent, — 
Peace  undying.  Rest,  and  sweet  and  measureless  Content, 
Life's  wild  fever  over, — Sleep's  soft  mood  enchanting,  such  as  fills 
Golden  dreams  of  gods  inunortal,  sits  enthroned  upon  these  hills. 

Offered  in  Day's  golden  chalice,  deep  and  dreamy  peace  is  mine. 
All's  forgotten,  lying  here  and  watching  tides  of  day  divine 
Slowly  sweep  along  the  hills,  and  vaguely  thrilling  to  their  sway — 
All  that  Love  hath  lost,  or  Wrong  hath  won,  O  calm  and  royal  Day. 
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TENT-LIFE  IN  KAMCHATKA. 


CONCLUDED. 


To  be  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  caused  by  the 
thick  acrid  smoke  of  a  low-spirited  fire, 
to  crawl  out  of  a  skin  bedroom  six  feet 
fiquare,  into  the  yet  denser  and  smokier 
atmosphere  of  the  tent,  to  eat  a  break- 
fast of  dried  fish,  frozen  tallow,  and 
venison,  out  of  a  dirty  wooden  trough, 
with  an  ill-conditioned  dog  standing  at 
each  elbow  and  disputing  your  right  to 
every  mouthful,  is  to  enjoy  an  experi- 
ence which  only  Korak  life  can  afford, 
and  which  only  Korak  insensibility  can 
long  endure.  A  very  sanguine  tempera- 
ment may  find  in  its  novelty  some  com- 
pensation for  its  discomfort,  but  the 
novelty  rarely  outlasts  the  second  day, 
while  the  discomfort  seems  to  increase 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  length  of  the 
experience.  Philosophers  may  assert 
that  a  rightly  constituted  mind  will  rise 
superior  to  all  outward  circumstances, 
but  two  weeks  in  a  Korak  tent  would 
do  more  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
such  an  erroneous  impression,  than  any 
amount  of  logical  argument.  I  do  not 
profess,  myself,  to  be  preternaturally 
cheerful,  and  the  dismal  aspect  of 
things,  when  I  crawled  out  of  my  fur 
sleeping  bag,  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  the  first  encampment,  made 
me  feel  any  thing  but  amiable.  The 
first  beams  of  daylight  were  just  strug- 
gling in  misty  blue  lines  through  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  tent.  The 
recently  kindled  fire  would  not  bum, 
but  would  smoke,  the  air  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  two  babies  were  crying  in  a 
neighboring  polog,  the  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  everybody  was  cross,  and 
rather  than  break  the  harmonious  im- 
pression of  general  misery,  I  became 
cross  also.  Three  or  four  cups  of  hot 
tea,  however,  which  were  soon  forth- 
.coming,  exerted  their  usual  inspiriting 
influence,  and  we  began  gradually  to 


take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  sitiia- 
tion.  Bunmioning  the  "  Ty6n,"  or  diief 
of  the  band,  and  quickening  his  dull 
apprehension  with  a  preliminary  pipe 
of  strong  Circassian  tobacco,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  arrangements  for  our 
transportation  to  the  next  nati?e  en- 
campment. The  tribe  of  Kamchatkin 
Koraks  is  divided  into  thirty  or  fot^ 
wandering  bands,  scattered  oyer  the 
steppe  from  the  Okhotsk  to  the  Paciflc^ 
and  extending  northward  to  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  Siberian  Tchucktchi& 

Although  these  bands  are  separated  one 
from  another,  by  a  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  they  keep  up  an  irregular 
communication  with  each  other,  and  one 
band  generally  knows  where  the  next  is 
to  be  found.  All  travellers  through  tint 
region  are  carried  upon  hired  reindeer 
sledges  from  one  encampment  to  anoth- 
er, in  a  route  as  eccentric  as  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  search  of  the  promised  land. 
To  reach  a  point  two  hundred  miles 
distant  in  an  air  line,  one  is  compelled 
to  go  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  an  irr(>gular  zig-zag,  which  re- 
sembles, as  much  as  any  thing,  the  adr 
vance  of  a  military  engineer  toward  a 
hostile  redoubt.    Such  travel,  regarded 
in  its  total  results,  is  necessarily  slow 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  al- 
ternative.   Over  this  immense  waste  of 
snow-covered  moss,  only  the  wandering 
tribes  can  find  a  way,  and  only  reindeer 
can  travel  it. 

TRAVELLmO  BY  BEINDEEB. 

The  "Ty6n,"  or  chief  of  our  Hr^ 
band,  agreed  for  the  trifling  con- 
sideration of  about  twenty  poondi 
of  Circassian  tobacco,  to  carry  us  and 
our  personal  baggage  to  the  nearest  &h 
campment  in  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles ;  and  at  once  issued 
orders  for  the  capture  of  tiren^  rein- 
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id  the  preparation  of  sledges, 
ng  hurriedly  a  few  bites  of  hard 
»y  way  of  breakfast,  and  donning 
t,  hood,  and  mittens,  I  crawled 
ough  the  low  doorway,  to  see 
renty  trained  deer  were  to  be 
id  and  captured  from  a  herd  of 
ban  four  thousand  wild  ones, 
iding  the  tent  in  every  direc- 
;re  the  deer  belonging  to  the 
)me  pawing  up  the  snow  with 
biarp  hoofs  in  search  of  moss, 
clashing  their  antlers  together 
rking  hoarsely  in  fight  or  chas- 

another  in  a  mad  gallop  over 
»pe.  Near  the  tent  a  dozen  men 
isos  arranged  themselves  in  two 
lines,  while  twenty  more  with  a 
)f  seal  skin  two  or  three  hundred 
I  length,  encircled  a  portion  of 
ist  herd,  and  with  shouts  and 
lassos  began  driving  it  through 
TOW  gauntlet.  The  deer  strove 
ghtened  bounds  to  escape  from 
lually  contracting  circle,  but  the 
ii  cord,  held  at  short  distances 
iting  natives,  invariably  turned 
lack,  and  they  streamed  in  a 
ing,  leaping  throng,  through  the 

opening  between  the  lines  of 
.  Ever  and  anon  a  long  cord 
1  itself  in  air,  and  a  sliding 
ill  over  the  antlers  of  some  un- 
eer,  whose  slit  ears  marked  him 
^  but  whose  tremendous  leaps 
ntic  efforts  to  escape,  suggested 
ave  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
ning.  To  prevent  the  interfer- 
id  knocking  together  of  the 
ntlers  when  they  should  be  har- 
m  couples,  one  horn  was  relent- 
hopped  off  close  to  the  head  by 
3  armed  with  a  heavy  sword-like 
leaving  a  red,  ghastly  stump, 
hich  the  blood  trickled  in  little 
i  over  the  poor  animaPs  ears, 
^ere  then  harnessed  to  sledges  in 
,  by  a  collar  and  a  trace  passing 
1  the  fore  legs,  lines  were  affixed 
1  sharp  studs  in  the  head-stall 
pricked  the  right  or  left  side  of 
d  when  the  corresponding  rein 
ked,  and  the  equipage  was  ready, 
ionic  "  tok^^  (go)  from  the  chief,  we 


muffled  ourselves  from  the  biting  air  in 
our  heaviest  furs,  took  seats  upon  our 
respective  sledges,  and  were  off;  the 
little  cluster  of  tents  looking  like  a. 
group  of  conical  islands  behind  us,  as 
we  swept  out  upon  the  limitless  ocean 
of  the  snowy  steppe.  Noticing  that  I 
shivered  a  little  in  the  keen  air,  my 
driver  pointed  away  to  the  northward, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  pantomimic 
shrug,  "  Tam  shipha  kholodno  " — there 
it  is  awful  cold.  We  needed  not  to  be 
informed  of  the  fact ;  the  rapidly  sink- 
ing thermometer  indicated  our  approach 
to  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  no  little  apprehen- 
sion to  the  prospect  of  sleeping  out- 
doors in  the  Arctic  temperatures  of 
which  I  had  read,  but  which  I  had 
never  yet  experienced. 

This  was  my  first  trial  of  reindeer 
travel,  and  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  it  did  not  quite  realize  the 
expectations  which  had  been  excited  in 
my  school-boy  days,  by  the  pictures  of 
galloping  Lapland  deer  in  the  old  geo- 
graphies. The  reindeer  were  there,  but 
they  were  not  the  ideal  reindeer  of  early 
£uicy,  and  I  felt  a  vague  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  and  unjustifiable  deception, 
at  the  substitution  of  these  awkward, 
ungainly  beasts,  for  the  spirited  and 
fleet-footed  animals  of  my  boyish  im- 
agination. Their  trot  was  awkward  and 
heavy,  they  carried  their  heads  low,  and 
their  panting  breath  and  gaping  mouths 
were  constantly  suggestive  of  complete 
exhaustion,  and  excited  pity  for  their 
apparently  laborious  efforts,  rather  than 
admiration  for  the  speed  which  they 
did  really  exhibit.  My  ideal  reindeer 
would  never  have  demeaned  himself  by 
running  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
When  I  learned,  as  I  afterward  did,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  breathe  through 
their  mouths  on  account  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  frost  in  their  nostrils, 
it  relieved  my  apprehensions  of  their 
breaking  down,  but  it  did  not  alter  my 
firm  conviction,  that  my  ideal  reindeer 
was  infinitely  superior  in  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  to  the  real  animal. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  bat  we  estimated 
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that  we  had  accomplished  at  least  half 
of  our  day^s  journey,  and  halted  for  a 
few  moments  to  allow  our  deer  to  eat. 
The  last  half  of  the  distance  seemed  in- 
terminable. The  moon  was  round  and 
bright  as  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
lighted  up  the  vast  lonely  "tundra" 
with  almost  noonday  brilliancy ;  but  its 
silence  and  desolation,  the  absence  of 
any  dark  object  upon  which  the  fa- 
tigued eye  could  rest,  and  the  apparent- 
ly boundless  extent  of  this  Dead  Sea  of 
snow,  oppressed  us  with  new  and  strange 
sensations  of  awe.  A  dense  mist,  or 
steam,  which  is  an  unfailing  indication 
of  intense  cold,  rose  from  the  bodies  of 
the  reindeer,  and  hung  in  a  motionless 
cloud  over  the  road  long  after  we  had 
passed. 

KOKAK  IDEAS  OF  DISTANCE. 

Beards  became  tangled  masses  of 
frozen  iron  wire,  eyelids  grew  heavy 
with  white  reins  of  frost,  and  froze  to- 
gether when  we  winked,  noses  assumed 
a  white  waxen  appearance  at  every  in- 
cautious exposure,  and  only  by  frequent- 
ly running  with  the  sledge  could  we 
keep  any  "  feeling "  in  our  feet.  Im- 
pelled by  hunger  and  cold,  we  repeated 
twenty  times  the  despairing  question, 
"  How  much  farther  is  it  ? "  and  twenty 
times  we  received  the  stereotyped  but 
indefinite  answer  of  "  chaimuk,"  near, 
or  occasionally  the  encouraging  assus- 
ance  that  "  we  would  arrive  in  a  min- 
ute." Now  we  knew  very  well  that  we 
should  not  arrive  in  a  minute,  or  proba- 
bly in  forty  minutes,  but  it  afiforded 
temporary  relief  to  be  told  that  we 
would.  My  frequent  inquiries  finally 
spurred  my  driver  into  an  attempt  to 
express  the  distance  arithmetically,  and 
with  evident  pride  in  his  ability  to 
speak  Russian,  he  assured  me  that  it 
was  "  dva  verst,"  or  two  versts  more.  I 
brightened  up  at  once  with  anticipa- 
tions of  a  warm  fire  and  an  infinite 
number  of  cups  of  hot  tea,  and  succeed- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  prospective 
comfort  in  forgetting  the  present  sense 
of  suffering.  At  the  expiration,  how- 
ever, of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  see- 
ing no  indications  of  the  promised  en- 


campment, I  asked  once  more  if  it  im 
much  ^Eirther  away.  The  Korak  loolod 
around  over  the  steppe  with  a  well  » 
sumed  air  of  seeking  some  landnnik, 
and  then  turning  to  me  with  a  coD&daA 
nod,  repeated  the  word  "  verst "  and 
held  up  four  Jingers  I  I  sank  back  upon 
the  sledge  in  despair.  If  we  had  bea 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  losing  two 
versts,  how  long  would  we  be  in  losbg 
versts  enough  to  get  back  to  the  pliee 
from  which  we  started  ?  It  was  a  discoor- 
aging  problem,  and  after  several  unsa^ 
cessful  attempts  to  solve  it  by  the  doa- 
ble rule  of  three  backwards,  I  gave  it 
up.  For  the  benefit  of  the  future  triT- 
ellcr  before  mentioned,  I  give,  howerer, 
a  few  native  expressions  for  Hia^inffi 
with  their  numerical  equivalents.  '^  Chii- 
muk  " — near,  twenty  versts.  '*  Bolahai 
nyett " — ^there  is  no  more,  fifteen  vewts. 
"  Sey  chass  preadem  " — we  will  ani» 
this  minute,  means  any  time  in  11» 
course  of  the  day  or  night;  and^di- 
loco" — ^fiir,  is  a  week's  journey.  By 
bearing  in  mind  these  simple  TalaeB,tiie 
traveller  will  avoid  much  bitter  diatp- 
pointment,  and  may  get  thiongfa  witibt 
out  entirely  losing  faith  in  hmiMi 
veracity. 

THE  EKCAMFMEKT. 

About  six  o'clock  in    the  evaung; 
tired,  hungry,  and  half  frozen,  we  uaugjii 
sight  of  the  sparks  and  fire-lit  smoke, 
which  arose  from  the  tents  of  the  second 
encampment ;  and  amid  a  general  bank- 
ing of  dogs,  and  hallooing  of  men,  ¥0 
stopped  among  them.     Jumping  hur- 
riedly from  my  sledge,  with  no  thou^ 
but  that  of  getting  to  a  fire,  I  cniwtod 
into  the  first  hole  which  presented  itself^ 
with  a  firm  belief^  founded  on  the  pra- 
vious  nighf  s  experience,  that  it  must  ba 
a  door.    After  groping  about  some  time 
in  the  dark,  crawling  over  two  dea4 
reindeer  and  a  heap  of  dried  fish,  I  wat 
obliged  to  shout  for  assistance.    Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  proprietw; 
who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  torch,  to 
find  a  white  man,  and  a  stranger,  crawl- 
ing around  aimlessly  in  his  fiah  store- 
house.   He  relieved  his  feelings  with  a 
"  ty-e-e^ "  of  amazement,  and  led  tiia 
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IT  rather  crept  away,  to  the  uite- 
»f  the  tent,  where  I  found  the 
,  endeavoring  with  a  dull  Korak 
bo  cut  his  frozen  beard  loose  from 
r  hood,  and  to  open  communica- 
ith  his  mouth  through  a  sheet  of 
d  hair.  The  tea-kettle  was  soon 
•ring  and  spouting  oyer  a  brisk 
sards  were  thawed  out,  noses  ex- 
d  for  signs  of  frost  bites,  and  in 
n  hour  we  were  seated  comforta- 
I  the  ground  around  a  candle  box, 
Ag  tea  and  discussing  the  events 
day.  The  tent  was  not  so  smoky 
one  in  which  we  had  passed  the 
ms  night,  and  we  spent  the  even- 
I  comparative  comfort.  An  un- 
y  small  polog  upon  this  occasion 
adgned  to  us  as  a  bedroom,  and 
was  considerable  excited  discus- 
8  to  who  should  sleep  next  to  the 
d  lamp.  Its  large  smoky  flame, 
mell,  and  hot  grease,  made  it  a 
ndesirable  neighbor  in  a  skin  box 
iz  feet  square,  and  no  individual 
be  found  disinterested  enough,  to 
liming  his  hair,  or  upsetting  the 
r  of  fat  in  his  face,  for  the  sake 
companions'  feelings.  We  finally 
omised  the  matter,  by  placing  it 
en  the  Major  and  myself;  while 
on  account  of  his  well-known 
tees  for  walking  in  his  sleep,  was 
a  the  outside.  I  was  awakened 
dme  in  the  night,  by  a  sensation 
ight  upon  my  stomach,  and  with 
le  impression  that  I  had  swallow- 
tombstone,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
Dg  with  me,  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
odd  sitting  composedly  upon  the 
of  my  body,  and  asking  in  Rus- 
tnth  an  interested  air,  "  What's 
'  "  It's  my  stomach,"  I  replied 
ome  irritation,  '^  and  suppose  you 
1"  A  prolonged  "  A-a-a-ah  "  was  * 
ily  response,  and  as  I  struggled 
tantly  to  escape,  he  burst  out  with 
y  of  "  Stoy,  stoy  I "  and  seizing 
f  my  legs,  hauled  it  vigorously 
'ard,  upset  the  lamp  ftdl  of  hot 
on  my  head,  and  set  fire  to  the 
n.  A  general  tumult  followed. 
Eajor  sprang  up,  revolver  in  hand, 
he  idea  that  the  Eoraks  were  try- 


ing to  murder  us,  the  natives  pushed 
their  heads  under  the  curtain  in  aston- 
ishment, and  Dodd,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  innocence,  cried  out,  '*  What's 
the  matter  ?  "  We  soon  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  walking  and  talking  in  his 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  thoroughly  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  tried  to  excuse  his 
absurd  behavior  by  saying  that  "he 
thought  his  dogs  were  running  away 
with  him."  A  very  logical  reason,  that, 
for  upsetting  the  lamp,  burning  the  cur- 
tains, and  nearly  dislocating  my  knee  I 
The  night  passed  away  without  any 
further  disturbance ;  but  the  Major  and 
I  made  it  an  indispensable  stipulation 
in  all  future  sleeping  arrangements,  that 
sonmambulistic  dog  drivers,  and  lamps 
of  hot  grease,  should  be  assigned  to  a 
separate  polog. 

ponrrs  of  the  compass. 

We  rose  on  the  following  morning  at 
daybreak,  and  rode  until  four  hours 
after  dark  over  a  boundess  level  steppe, 
without  a  single  guiding  landmark  to 
point  the  way.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  accurately  our  Korak  drivers  could 
determine  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  shape  their  course,  by  simply  look- 
ing at  the  snow.  The  heavy  northeast 
winds  which  prevail  in  this  locality 
throughout  the  winter,  sweep  the  snow 
into  long  wavelike  ridges  called  "  aas- 
trugi,'^  which  are  always  perpendicular 
to  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  which 
almost  always  run  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction.  They  are  some- 
times hidden  for  a  few  days  by  freshly- 
fallen  snow,  but  an  experienced  Eorak 
can  always  tell  by  removing  the,  upper 
layer,  which  way  is  north,  and  he  trav- 
els to  his  destination  by  night  or  day 
in  a  nearly  straight  line. 

KOBAK  MARBIAOES. 

We  reached  the  third  encampment 
about  six  o'clock,  and  upon  entering 
the  largest  tent  were  surprised  to  find  it 
crowded  with  natives,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  ceremony  or  entertainment. 
Inquiry  through  our  interpreter  elicited 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  about  to  be  performed 
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for,  or  rather  hy,  two  members  of  the 
band,  and  instead  of  taking  up  our 
quarters  as  we  at  first  intended  in 
another  less  crowded  tent,  we  decided 
to  remain,  and  see  in  what  manner  this 
lite  would  be  solenmized,  by  a  wholly 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  people.  The 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Koraks  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  entire  orig- 
inality, and  for  the  indifference  which 
it  manifests  toward  the  sensibilities  of 
the  bridegroom.  In  no  other  country 
does  there  exist  such  a  curious  mixture 
of  sense  and  absurdity  as  that  which  is 
dignified  in  the  social  life  of  the  Koraks 
with  the  name  of  marriage ;  and  among 
no  other  people,  let  us  charitably  hope, 
is  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  subjected 
to  such  humiliating  indignities.  The 
contemplation  of  marriage  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  very  serious  thing  to  every 
young  man,  but  to  a  Eorak  of  average 
sensibility  it  must  be  absolutely  appal- 
ling. No  other  proof  of  bravery  need 
be  exhibited  than  a  certificate  of  marriage 
(if  the  Koraks  have  such  documents), 
and  the  bravery  rises  into  positive  hero- 
ism, when  a  man  marries  two  or  three 
times.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Korak  in  Kamchatka  who  had  four 
wives,  and  I  felt  as  much  respect  for  his 
courage  as  if  he  had  charged  with  the 
Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava. 

The  ceremony,  I  believe,  has  never 
before  been  described,  and  weal:  as  a 
description  may  be  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  reality,  it  will  perhaps  enable 
American  lovers  to  realize  what  a  ca- 
lamity they  escaped,  when  they  were 
bom  in  America,  and  not  in  Kamchat- 
ka. The  young  Korak^s  troubles  begin 
when  he  first  tiEtUs  in  love:  this,  like 
Achilles^  wrath,  is  **  the  direful  spring 
of  woes  unnmnbered."  If  his  inten- 
tions are  serious,  he  calls  upon  the  dam- 
sel's father,  makes  formal  proposals  for 
her  hand,  ascertains  the  amount  of  her 
dower  in  reindeer,  which  constitute  the 
Korak  circulating  medium,  and  learns 
her  estimated  value.  He  is  probably 
told  that  he  must  work  for  his  wife  two 
or  three  years — a  rather  severe  trial  of 
any  young  man's  affection.  He  then 
seeks  an  interview  with  the  young  lady 


herself,  and  performs  the  agreeable,  or 
disagreeable  duty,  which  correspoadi 
in  Korak  to  the  civilized  custom  of 
'^  popping  the  question."    I  had  hoped 
to  get  some  valuable  hints  from  flu 
Koraks  as  to  the  best  method  whlfft 
their  experience  suggested  for  the  biw* 
cessful  accomplishment  of  this  delicite 
task ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  whidk 
would  be  applicable  to  the  more  arti- 
ficial relations  of  civilized  sociefy.  If 
the  young  man's  sentiments  are  ndpiXh 
cated,  and  he  obtains  a  positive  promte 
of  marriage,  he  goes  cheerfully  to  woik 
like  Ferdinand  in  ^Hhe  Tempest"  kt 
Miranda's  father,  and  spends  two  or  tinw 
years  in  cutting  and  drawing  wood, 
watching  reindeer,  making  sledges,  and 
contributing  generally  to  the  inteserti 
of  his  prospective  fiither-in-law.    At 
the  end  of   this  probationary 
comes  the  grand  "  experimeotom 
cis,"  which  is  to  decide  his  fkte,aiid 
prove  the  success  or  uaeleanmi  of  Idi 
long  labor. 

HOW  THET  WXR  A  BBIDE. 

At   this   interesting  crisii  we  had 
surprised   our   Korak    friends  in  tie 
third  encampment.      The  tent  wUdi 
we  had  entered  was  an  unusually  lugs 
one,  containing  twenty-six  pologs  tt^ 
ranged  in  a  continuous  circle  aronnd  iti 
inner  circumference.   The  open  space  ia 
the  centre  around  the  fire  was  crowded 
with  the  dusky  faces  and  half  shaven 
heads  of  the  Korak  spectators,  whon 
attention  seemed  about  equally  divided 
between  sundry  kettles  and  trouglii  of 
"manyalla,"  boiled  venison,    mazmr, 
frozen  tallow,  and  similar  ddicadcBi 
and  the  discussion  of  some  controve*ted 
point  of  marriage  etiquette.     Owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  the  language,  I  wm 
not  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
merits  of  the  disputed  question,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  ably  argued  on  both  ndea. 
Our  sudden  entrance  seemed  to  create  a 
temporary  diversion  from  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  evening.    The  tattooed 
women  and  shaven-headed  men  stared 
in  open-mouthed  astonishment  at  tiie 
pale-faced  guests  who  had  come  unhid- 
den to  the  marriage  feast,  haying  on  no 
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ng  gannents.  Our  faces  were  on- 
»ly  dirty,  and  our  blue  hunting- 
and  buckskin  pants  bore  the 
of  two  months*  rough  travel,  in 
oos  rips,  tears  and  tatters,  which 
Illy  partially  masked  by  a  thick 
ag  of  reindeer  hair  from  our  tar 
ilaukas."  Our  graieral  appear- 
n  fact,  suggested  a  more  intimate 
ntance  with  dirty  "  yourts,"  moun- 
dckets,  and  Siberian  storms,  than 
ht  ciyilizing  influences  of  soap, 
zazors,  and  needles.  We  bore 
rions  scrutiny  of  the  assemblage, 
er,  with  the  indifference  of  men 
me  used  to  it,  and  sipped  our 
i  while  waiting  for  the  ceremony 
in.  I  looked  curiously  around  to 
I  could  distinguish  the  happy 
lates  for  matrimonial  honors,  but 
'ere  evidently  concealed  in  one  of 
oaed  pologs.  The  eating  and 
ng  seemed  by  this  time  to  be 
finished,  and  an  air  of  expecta- 
ad  suspense  pervaded  the  entire 
.  Suddenly  we  were  startled  by 
id  and  regular  beating  of  a  native 
bdn,^  or  bass  drum,  which  fairly 
Jie  tent  with  a  volume  of  sound, 
same  instant,  the  crowd  opened 
mit  the  passage  of  a  tall,  stem- 
g  Korak  with  an  armful  of  wil- 
routs  and  alder  branches,  which 
>ceeded  to  distribute  in  all  the 
of  the  tent.  "  What  do  you  sup- 
hat  is  for  9  "  asked  Dodd,  in  an 
one;  "I  don't  know,"  was  the 
"  keep  still,  and  you  will  see." 
^lar  throbs  of  the  drum  con- 
throughout  the  distribution  of 
How  sticks,  and  at  its  close  the 
ler  began  to  sing  a  low  musical 
Lye,  which  gradually  increased  in 
)  and  energy,  until  it  swelled  into 
.  barbarous  chant,  timed  by  the 
r  beats  of  the  heavy  drum, 
igfat  commotion  in  the  crowd  im- 
lely  followed,  the  front  curtains 
the  pologs  were  thrown  up,  the 
I  stationed  themselves  in  detach- 
of  two  or  three  at  the  front  of 
K>log,  and  took  up  the  willow 
ea.  In  a  moment  a  venerable 
whom  we  presumed  to  be  the 


father  of  one  of  the  parties,  emerged 
from  the  polog  nearest  the  door,  leading 
a  good-looking  young  Korak  and  the 
dark-faced  bride.  Upon  their  appear- 
ance the  excitement  increased  to  the 
pitch  of  frenzy;  the  music  redoubled 
its  rapidity,  the  men  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent  joined  in  the  uncouth  chant, 
and  uttered  at  short  intervals  peculiar 
shrill  cries  of  wild  excitement.  At  a 
given  signal  from  the  native  who  had 
led  out  the  couple,  the  bride  darted 
suddenly  into  the  first  polog,  and  began 
a  rapid  fiight  around  the  tent,  raising 
the  curtains  between  the  pologs  succes- 
sively and  passing  under.  The  bride- 
groom instantly  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
but  the  women  who  were  stationed  in 
each  compartment  threw  every  possible 
impediment  in  his  way,  tripping  up  his 
unwaiy  feet,  holding  down  the  curtains 
to  prevent  his  passage,  and  applying 
the  willow  switches  immercifully  to  a 
very  susceptible  part^of  his  body,  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  them.  The  air  was  fill- 
ed with  drum  beats,  shouts  of  encour- 
agement and  derision,  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  which  were  admin- 
istered to  the  unlucky  bridegroom  by 
each  successive  detachment  of  women 
as  he  ran  the  gauntlet.  It  became  evi- 
dent at  once  that  despite  his  most  vio- 
lent efforts,  he  would  fail  to  overtake 
the  flying  Atalanta  before  she  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  tent.  Even  the  gold- 
en apples  of  Hesperidos  would  have 
availed  him  little  against  such  disheart- 
ening odds,  but  with  undismayed  per« 
severance  he  pressed  on,  stumbling  head- 
long over  the  outstretched  feet  of  his 
female  persecutors,  and  getting  con- 
stantly entangled  in  the  ample  folds  of 
the  reindees-skin  curtains,  which  were 
thrown  with  the  skill  of  a  matador  over 
his  head  and  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
bride  had  entered  the  last  closed  polog 
near  the  door,  while  the  unfortunate 
bridegroom  was  still  struggling  with 
his  accumulating  misfortunes  about 
half  way  around  the  tent.  I  expected 
to  see  him  relax  his  efforts,  and  give  up 
the  contest  when  the  bride  disappeared, 
and  was  preparing  to  protest  strongly 
in  his  behalf  against  the  un&inieBe  of 
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the  trial,  bat  to  my  Bnrprise  he  still 
struggled  on,  and  with  a  final  plunge 
burst  through  the  curtains  of  the  last 
polog  and  rejoined  his  bride.  The 
music  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  throng 
of  natiyes  began  to  stream  out  of  the 
tent.  The  ceremony  was  evidently 
over.  Turning  to  Meronefi',  who  with  a 
delighted  grin  had  watched  its  progress, 
we  inquired  what  it  all  meant.  "  Were 
they  married  ?  "  *'  Da's,"  was  the  aflirma- 
tive  reply. "  But,"  we  objected, "  he  didn't 
catch  her."  "  She  waited  for  him,  your 
honor,  in  the  last  polog,  and  if  he  caught 
her  there  it  was  enough."  '^  Suppose  he 
had  not  caught  her  there,  then  what  ? '' 
"  Then,"  answered  the  Cossack,  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  commiseration, 
**  the-  *  baidnak ' — ^poor  fellow — would 
have  had  to  work  two  more  years." 
This. was  an  interesting  feature — for  the 
bridegroom !  To  work  two  years  for  a 
wife,  undergo  a  severe  course  of  willow 
sprouts  at  the  close  of  his  apprentice 
ship,  and  then  have  no  security  against 
a  possible  breach  of  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  bride ;  his  faith  in  her  constancy 
must  be  unlimited.  The  intention  of 
the  whole  ceremony,  was  evidently  to 
give  the  woman  an  opportunity  to  mar- 
ry the  man  or  not  as  she  chose,  since  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
overtake  her,  unless  she  voluntarily 
waited  for  him  in  one  of  the  pologs. 
The  plan  showed  a  more  chivalrous  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  and  preferences  of 
the  gentler  sex,  than  is  usual  in  an 
**  unreconstructed  "  state  of  society,  but 
the  manner  of  its  execution  must  have 
been  very  unpleasant  to  at  least  one  of 
the  contracting  parties.  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  significance  of  the  chas- 
tisement inflicted  upon  the.bridegroom. 
Dodd  suggested  that  it  might  be  em- 
blematical of  married  life — a  foreshad- 
owing of  future  domestic  experience; 
but  it  seemed  more  probable  to  me,  that 
it  was  an  attempt  at  anticipative  justice 
in  view  of  the  chastisements  which  the 
man  might  administer  to  his  wife  after 
marriage.  Whatever,  however,  was  the 
motive,  it  was  certainly  an  Infringement 
of  the  generally  recognized  prerogatives 
of  the  sterner  sex,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 


countenanced by  all  KorakB  who  broc 
strict  marital  discipline. 


KORAK    "BTIMULAHT"  —  "  WOH'T 
HAYE  ▲  TOAD-BTOOL  t  ** 

After  the  conclusion  of  Hheoamaf^ 
we  removed  to  an  adjacent  teiit,nl 
were  surprised  as  we  came  out  intolhi 
open  air  to  see  three  or  four  Konfa 
shouting  and  reeling  about  in  ai  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intoxication ;  cdebnt- 
ing,  I  suppose,  the  happy  event  ifUd 
had  just  transpired.    I  knew  that  then 
was  not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  liqnor  in  iH 
northern  Kamchatka,  nor,  so  Ikr  ai  I 
knew,  any  thing  firom  which  it  eonld  be 
made,  and  it  was  a  mystezy  to  mehov 
they  had  succeeded  so  soon  in  gettmg 
hopelessly,     thoroughly,     mideniili^ 
drunk.     Even  Ross  Browne's  bdofed 
Washoe,  with  its  ^  Howling  "VHldaMi 
Saloons "  could  not  have  tunifld  mk 
more  discreditable  specimena  of  intoii- 
cated  humanity  than  those  beftm  n. 
The  exciting  agent,  whatever  it  va^ 
be,  was  certainly  as  effectiTe  in  itin- 
suits,  and  as  quick  in  its  operation,  ■ 
any   *^ tanglefoot,"   or  ''bottled  B^ 
ning  "  known  to  modem  civilizatioD.  Wt 
were  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  te> 
barians  after  alL    They  seemed  to  Inn 
solved,  by  a  happy  intuition,  the  pnlh 
lem  which  civilization  has  so  long  ati- 
died ;  viz.,  how  to  get  drank  in  tte 
shortest  possible  time,  and  in  the  mqpt 
effective  way.     For  the  fulfilment  d 
both   conditions,  the  Korak  method 
takes  precedence  over  all  others  iibaA 
I  have  ever  seen.    They  get  dnmk  bj 
eating  that  species  of  ftrngns  Tulgaily 
known  as  a  toad-stool !    The  plant  k 
peculiar  to  the  country.    Althou^  a 
violent  narcotic  poison  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  it  acts  upon  the  bnai 
and  nervous  system  in  small  doses^  vefj 
much  as  does  alcoholic  liquor,  and  it  if 
used  as  a  stimulant  by  nearly  all  the 
Siberian  natives  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring^s  Straits.    Its  halutoal 
use  completely  shatters  the  nervous  tj^ 
tem,  and  its  sale  by  the  Russians  to  the 
natives  is  made  a  penal  ofience  by  Rus- 
sian law.    In  spite,  however,  of  aJl  pro- 
hibitions, the  trade  is  aecietly  cairied 
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I  have  seen  twenty  dollars' 
fiiTB  bought  with  a  single  fiin- 
leKoraks  would  gather  it  for 
68,  but  it  requires  the  shelter 
r  for  its  growth,  and  is  not  to 
I  on  the  barren  steppes  oyer 
ley  wander,  so  that  they  are. 
fbr  the  most  part,  to  buy  it  at 
3  prices  from  the  Russian  trad- 
nay  sound  strangely  to  Ameri- 
but  the  invitation  which  a  con- 
!orak  extends  to  his  passing 
I  not  '^Oome  in  and  have  a 
>ut,  *'  Won't  you  go  and  take  a 
3l  ?  "  Not  a  very  alluring  pro- 
diaps,  to  a  civilized  toper,  but 
.  upon  a  dissipated  Korak  is 
;  Far  into  the  night  we  heard 
bi  and  barbarous  songs  of  the 
icchanaliana,  and  our  sleep  was 
i  by  many  unpleasant  dreams 
chastised  with  willow  switches 
ig  drunk  upon  toad-stools. 

XOBAK  STAGNATIOK. 

ftvel  for  the  next  few  days  was 
I  and  monotonous.  The  un- 
nmtine  of  our  daily  life  in 
Slorak  tents,  and  the  uniform 
ind  barrenness  of  the  country 
ch  we  journeyed  became  inex- 

tiresome,  and  we  looked  for- 
daily  anticipation  to  the  Rus- 
lement  of  Qhijiga,  which  was 
a  of  our  long  pilgrimage.  To 
ore  than  a  week  at  one  time 
wandering  Koraks,  without  be- 
onesome  or  homesick,  requires 
ifit  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
source.  One  is  thrown  for  en- 
Bnt  entirely  upon  himself.  No 
per,  with  its  fresh  material  for 

and  discussion,  comes  to  en- 
3  long  blank  evenings  by  the 
;  no  wars  or  rumors  of  war,  no 
tat  of  state  diplomacy,  no  ex- 

of  political  canvass  ever  agi- 
3  stagnant  intellectual  atmo- 
f  Korak  existence.  Removed 
inite  distance,  both  physically 
iectually,  from  all  of  the  inter- 
ntion,  and  excitements  which 

our  world,  the  Korak  simply 
lie  a  human  oyster,  in  the  quiet 


waters  of  his  monotonous  Hfe.  An  oc- 
casional birth,  or  marriage,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  dog,  or  on  rare  occasions,  of  a 
maD,  to  the  Korak  Ahriman ;  and  the 
infrequent  visits  of  a  Russian  trader,  are 
the  most  prominent  events  in  his  history 
firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  found 
it  almost  impossible  sometimes  to  real- 
ize, as  I  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  Korak  tent^ 
that  I  was  still  in  the  moderq  world  of 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  newspapers.  I 
seemed,  by  some  magical  contrivance 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  have  been 
transported  back  through  the  long 
cycles  of  time  to  the  age  of  the  floods 
and  made  a  dweller  in  *'  the  tents  of 
8hem  and  Japheth."  Not  a  suggestion 
was  there  in  all  our  surroundings  of  the 
vaunted  enlightenment  and  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  we 
gradually  aocofttomed  ourselves  to  the 
new  and  strange  conditions  of  primitive 
barbarism,  our  recollections  of  a  civil- 
ized life  faded  into  the  unreal  imagery 
of  a  vivid  dream. 

XOBAK  BUFERSTITIONS. 

Our  long  intercourse  with  the  Wan- 
dering Tribes  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  observing  many  peculiar  ceremonies 
and  customs,  which  would  very  likely 
escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  visitor, 
and  prominent  among  them  were  the 
incantations  and  wild  religious  cere- 
monies of  their  native  priests,  or  "  6ha- 
mdns."  I  had  read  in  WrangelPs  Travels 
some  account  of  the  superstitions  of; 
the  Northern  Tchucktchis,  and  had  long 
endeavored  to  gain  an  iusight  into  those 
of  the  Wandering  Koraks,  but  their  re- 
ligious belief  is  very  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  The  central  idea 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice,  which  testifies 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  diverse  races 
of  men,  prevails  among  all  the  North 
Asiatic  tribes;  but  the  Tchucktchis  and 
Koraks  have  some  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own.  Like  the  Araucans,  and  many  of 
the  South  American  natives,  they  give  to 
their  good  deities  a  subordinate  and  al- 
together passive  character,  but  attribute 
to  the  spirits  of  evil  unlimited  power 
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and  yindictiye  paaslons,  which  are  only 
to  be  quieted  by  frequent  sacrifice,  and 
the  strict  observance  of  certain  propi- 
tiatory rites.  In  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  man  and  the  evil  spirits, 
stand  the  '^  shamans,"  or  native  priests, 
who  act  as  inteipreters  of  the  latter's 
will,  and  who  usually  offer  up  the  sacri- 
fices for  a  whole  band.  Famines,  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  diseases,  earth- 
quakes, severe  storms,  and  all  other  un- 
usual phenomena,  are  considered  as 
manifestations  of  the  evil  spirits'  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  "  shamans "  are  at 
once  consulted  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  appeasing  their  wrath.  The  priest 
to  whom  application  is  made,  assembles 
the  people  in  one  of  the  largest  tents, 
puts  on  a  long  robe  marked  with  fan- 
tastic figures  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
curious  hieroglyphic  emblems,  unbinds 
his  long  black  hair,  and  taking  up  a 
large  native  drum,  begins  to  sing  in  a 
subdued  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of 
slow,  steady  drum  beats.  As  the  song 
progresses,  it  increases  in  energy  and 
rapidity,  the  priest's  eyes  seem  to  be- 
come fixed,  he  contorts  his  body  as  if  in 
spasms,  and  increases  the  vehemence  of 
his  wild  chant  until  the  drum  beats 
make  one  continuous  roll.  Then  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  jerking  his  head 
convulsively  till  his  long  hair  fairly 
snaps,  he  begins  a  frantic  dance  about 
the  tent,  and  finally  drops  apparently 
exhausted  into  his  seat.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  delivers  to  the  awe-stricken 
natives  the  message  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  evil  spirits,  and  which 
usually  consits  of  an  order  to  sacrifice 
a  certain  number  of  dogs  or  reindeer,  or 
perhaps  a  man  to  the  offended  deities. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  whether  his  perform- 
ance is  the  trick  of  a  clever  impostor, 
or  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon. 
The  "  shamun  "  really  seems  to  believe 
that  he  is  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  but 
the  tricks  to  which  he  sometimes  re^ 
sorts,  such  as  swallowing  live  coals,  and 
piercing  his  body  with  knives,  are  evi' 
dently  deceptions.  The  natives  them- 
selves are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  pretended  inspiration,  and 


have  been  known  to  whip  the  "ite- 
man  "  severely,  in  endeaToring  to  indict 
a  reversion  of  his  decree.    If  hii  ferti- 
tude,  however,  sustains  him  throng  tht 
infliction,  without  the  exhibiiioD  of  aj 
human  weakness,  his  authority  as  t 
minister  of  the  evil  spirits  is  vindicated, 
and  his  conmiands  obeyed.    Adds  fnm 
the  sacrifices  which  are  ordezed  bj  tha 
"shamdns,"  the  Koraks    offer  gODOil 
oblations  at  least  twice  a  yeur,t08eciim 
a  good  catch  of  fish  and  a  pntptnm 
season,  and  we  firequently  saw  tuvn^  «r 
thirty  dogs  suspended  by  tiie  hind  Iqp 
on  long  poles,  over  a  single 
ment.     Quantities  of  green 
collected  during  the  summer,  and  tirii^ 
ed  into  wreaths,  to  be  hung  aiouadtta 
necks  of  the  alaughtered  animals,  tad 
offerings  of  tobacco  are  always  tfarom 
to  the  evil  spirits  when  the  Konb 
cross  the  sunmiit  of  a  mountain.   TWr 
dead  are  burned,  together  with  all  tkir 
personal  effects,  in  the  hope  of  a  flail 
resurrection  of  both  spirit  and  mattai 
and  the  sick,  as  soon  as  thdr  nconfj 
becomes  hopeless,  are  either  stoned  to 
death  or  speared.    I  have  the  fiui  bm 
eye-witnesses  of  many    such  mmdoB 
among  both  Tchucktchis  and  Eociks. 
The  Russian  Church  is  endeavoring  bj 
missionary  enterprise  to  convert  all  tke 
Siberian  tribes  to  Christianity;  and  al- 
though their  efforts  among  the  ToDgooi, 
Youkaghiri,  and  Chuances  have  bea 
followed  by  a  reasonable  d^pree  of  suc- 
cess, the  fiercer  and  more  independeal 
nations  of  the  Koraks  and  Tchacktdiis, 
which  do  not  acknowledge  SQbjeelsoa 
to  the  Russian  Government,  treat  its 
religion  with  contempt.    Little  can  be 
accomplished  until  the  character  of  ^ 
Russian  priesthood  is  completely  n- 
formed,  for  a  more  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  vicious  body  of  professedly  Chris- 
tian teachers  does  not  exist,  than  that 
which  represents  the  Greek  Chnrdi  ii 
the  remote  Russian  settlements  of  Br 
beria. 

KOBAX  POLITICS  AND  1CA17KEBS. 

The  government  of  the  wandering 
tribes  is  practically  democratic.  Each 
band  chooses  its  own  '*  ty^n,"  or  leadeTi 
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Mtt  all  matters  of  trifling  impor- 
sre  referred,  and  whose  decisions 
tnerallj  respected;  but  all  ques- 
>f  a  more  serious  nature,  are  con- 
i  in  a  council  of  the  whole  band, 
icknowledge  no  supreme  head  or 
except  in  the  event  of  war,  each 
j&xkg  entirely  independent  of  all 
.  Experience,  however,  has' taught 
sman  Government,  that  these  scat- 
ind  dismembered  tribes  can  unite 
defence  of  their  liberties  against 
i  invasion,  and  that  their  prowess 
"STery  in  such  a  cause  are  not  to 
ipised.  Many  times  within  the 
»otury,  they  have  defeated  the 
m  Cossacks  in  fair  fight,  and  al- 
1  the  Russians  have  been  nomi- 
iDAsters  of  the  soil  since  1700, 
are  never  yet  compelled  the  wan- 
tribes  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
r.  In  the  contract  between  the 
al  Government  and  the  Russian 
oan  Telegraph  Co.,  it  was  stipu- 
that  the  former  should  fhrnish 
for  the  protection  of  the  line  in 
dnity  of  Behring's  Straits ;  but 
perience  of  all  our  exploring  par- 
Qfved  that  such  precautions  would 
iiely  unnecessary,  and  might  pro- 
lie  wandering  tribes  to  hostility, 
1  of  restraining  them.    Cruel  and 


barbarous  although  they  may  be,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  commit  an 
act  of  treachery,  and  I  r^^  to  say,  that 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
intercourse  with  Russian  eivUieiUion,  ia 
their  character  lowered  and  depraved. 
The  genuine  Siberian  Arab,  who  has 
never  seen  a  Russian,  is  frank,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  in  his  dealings 
with  strangers,  and  I  cheerfully  pay  my 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Eoraks  with  whom  I  have  livedo 
and  in  whose  tents  I  have  securely  slept, 
without  a  single  companion  or  weapon, 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Russian 
outposts. 


Night  after  night,  as  we  journeyed  to 
the  northward,  the  polar  star  approach* 
ed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  zeniUi,  until 
finally,  at  the  sixty-third  parallel  of 
latitude,  we  caught  sight  of  the  white 
peaks  of  the  Stanavoi  Mountains  at  the 
head  of  Penjinsk  Gulf,  which  marked 
the  northern  boundary  of  Eounchatka. 
Under  the  shelter  of  their  snowy  slopes, 
we  camped  for  the  last  time  in  the 
smoky  tents  of  the  Eoraks,  ate  for  the 
last  time  from  their  wooden  troughs,  and 
bade  farewell  with  little  regret  to  the 
desolate  steppes  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  tent-life  with  its  wandering  people. 


•♦• 


THE  NEW  FUEL. 


I  subject  of  fuel  is  at  all  times 
ail  classes  an  interesting  and  im- 
t  one,  from  its  intimate  connec- 
rith  the  minutest  every-day  ex- 
2eB  of  life,  ranking  next  to  food  as 
Bsity  of  man^s  existence.  In  the 
I  States,  coal  and  wood  having 
bondant,  very  little  want  of  fuel 
er  been  felt,  yet  the  rapid  increase 
demand  has  swept  away  our  for- 
Dtil,  in  the  older  settled  portions, 
bas  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  fuel, 
le  immense  consumption  of  coal 
nng  a  gradual  increase  of  price, 
di  so,  that  the  cost  and  supply  of 
to  become  a  matter  of  no  small 
it  in  the  future  of  our  country. 


The  question,  can  any  other  substances 
than' those  now  in  use  be  brought  into 
general  requisition  as  fUel,  can  be  hap- 
pily answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
many  foreign  countries,  peat,  a  kind  of 
turf,  has  long  been  used  to  some  extent 
among  the  lower  classes  for  fires,  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps  cut- 
ting out  patches  of  earth  and  diying  it 
in  the  sun  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has 
occasionally  been  made  to  do  duty  in 
furnaces,  forges,  and  steam  engines ;  but 
it  is  reserved  for  Yankee  ingenuity,  and 
American  enterprise,  to  convert  our 
marshes  and  uncultivated  lowlands  into 
a  marketable  article,  having  a  far  wider- 
spread   value    than   the   agriculturist 
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now  dreams  of,  whose  sole  knowledge 
of  it  consists  in  making  it  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  his  crops. 

Peat  is  the  spongy  substance  found  in 
almost  every  flat  country,  filling  up 
cavities  in  the  surface,  and  constituting 
what  is  called  Jyog,  This  varies  in  color 
from  light  brown  to  black,  and  in  con- 
sistency from  bran-paste  to  that  of  x^lay 
in  a  bank.  It  is  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  generally  mosses  and  species  of 
aquatic  plants  in  different  stages  of 
decomposition;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  localities  where  it 
abounds,  its  formation  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted for; — ^where  pools  of  water 
collect,  the  soil  under  which  is  retentive, 
the  water,  not  being  absorbed,  stag- 
nates, and  provided  the  surface  evapora- 
tion is  not  great,  forms  a  pond.  Around 
the  borders  of  this  pond  various  kinds 
of  aquatic  plants,  sedges  and  rushes, 
soon  make  their  appearance,  and  by 
reproduction,  gradually  creep  in  toward 
the  centre,  until  the  whole  surface  be- 
comes covered.  In  process  of  time, 
when  several  races  of  these  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  and  mud  and  slime 
have  accumulated  at  the  roots,  and 
around  the  decaying  stems,  a  spongy 
mass  results,  which  is  well  calculated 
for  the  propagation  of  mosses.  Under 
a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  these 
various  species  thrive,  and  by  progres- 
sive growth  ultimately  form  the  peat 
bogs.  This  formation  is  commonly  con- 
fined to  the  temperate  zones,  where 
evaporation  is  slow,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  more  or  loss  saturated  with  humidity. 
It  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  low 
land,  for  it  is  often  found  in  mountain- 
ous districts,  and  the  constant  formation 
of  clouds  on  these  elevated  regions  is 
favorable  to  its  growth. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  bogs  in  the 
United  States  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  from  one  to  twenty  feet,  with 
an  average  of  from  six  to  eight  feet ; 
but  there  are  some  localities  in  the 
Western  States,  where  it  has  attained  a 
depth  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
feet.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fossil, 
and  the  dense  compact  peat  represents 


the  first  step  in  the  progressive  chanpi 
from  vegetable  substances  to  mincBd 
coaL 

Peat  has  long  been  known  to  the  «h 
cients,  for  Pliny,  in  his  natural  hiftoiy, 
expresses  his  pity  for  the  ^'miseralrie 
people ''  living  in  East  Friesland  and 
vicinity  in  his  day  who  "  dug  out  wiA 
the  hands  a  moor-earth,  which,  whet 
dried,  they  used  for  preparing  their 
food  and  warming  their  bodiea."    k 
letter  of  sanction  was  given  by  Ahbot 
Ludolph  in  the  year  1113  to  someeB- 
ployees  of  a  nunnery  near  Utrecht^  to 
dig  turf  from  his  own  bog  for  its  im^ 
and  in  Beckmann^s  ^*  History  of  IiiTei- 
tions "  it  is  mentioned  as  fael  dnrag 
the  years  1190,  1191,  1201,  aod  ina 
It  was  used  in    Scotland  as  etriy  « 
1140,  and  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  it  m 
his  manuscripts  in  1259.    Breto  mot- 
tions  turf  among  the  prodnctioiif  0( 
Flanders  in  1223,  and  Philip  the  Iwa 
made  use  of  it  in  1308.    It  is  spokea 
of  in  the  early  days  of  German  monii- 
teries.    In  1560,  charred  peat  was  ued 
in  the  Frcyberg  smelting  houses,  abd 
for  the  same  purpose  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centniy. 
Dr.  King,  an  Irish  writer,  in  163S,  ai|i 
of  turf:  ^^As  our  wood  has  been  ioi- 
politically  destroyed,  and  coal  being 
very  limited  in  extent,  we  could  hardlj 
live  without  some  bogs.     When  thii 
turf  is  charred,  it  serves  to  work  iron, 
and  even  to  make  it  in  a  bloomerj,  or 
iron  work.    Turf  charred,  I  reckon  the 
sweetest  and  wholesomest  ^i%  that  can 
be ;  fitter  for  a  chamber  and  for  ooih 
sumptive   people,  than   either  wood, 
stove    coal,  or    charcoaL"      In   1757, 
mention  is  made  of  a  stratum  of  peat) 
near  Newbury,  in  Berks,   which  wu 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width, 
and  many  miles  in  length.    The  depft 
was  from  one  to  eight  feet,  and  a  great 
number  of  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and 
firs,  were  found  to  bo  lying  irregolaiiy 
in  it.     Fossils  of   animals  were  also 
found  imbedded  in  this  deposit. 

While  the  immense  peat  formatiinia 
of  the  Old  World  are  well  known,  many 
of  our  own  country  remain  unexplored. 
In  the  New  England  states^  Yennonti 
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Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
3cticut,  have  the  most,  while  Maine 
Ihode  Island  have  the  least  number 
gs.  In  New  York  State,  nearly 
housand  acres  of  it  were  discover- 
ring  the  last  ten  years.  The  cedar 
ps  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  and 
narshes  about  the  Raritan  river 
in  a  large  amount  of  peat.  Mary- 
ind  Pennsylvania  have  but  little, 
being  none  in  the  coal  and  oil  re- 

of  the  latter  State.    We  trace  it 

south  as  Virginia,  where  it  exists 
mense  quantities  in  the  great  Dis- 
Swamp,  it  having  the  growth  of 

and  being  from  twenty  to  forty 
Q  depth.  On  the  southern  coast, 
r  Virginia,  there  are  no  traces  of 
•nnation.  It  crops  out  largely  in 
Test  Ohio  has  on  its  lake  slope 
eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 

one  third  of  which  has  been 
I,  and  is  being  successfully  worked 

company  of  practical  men  from 
land.  Michigan  is  known  to  have 
Mrty  thousand  acres,  with  indica- 
of  more.  In  Indiana  are  immense 
bogs,  two  of  which  are  very  rich 
;  deposit,  one  extending  along  the 
skee  river  sixty  miles,  fi*om  three 
IT  miles  wide,  and  in  depth  from 
>  forty  feet,  from  South  Bend  to 
Linois  line ;  and  the  other  near  the 
of  Lake  Michigan,  within  fifteen 

from  Chicago,  containing  peat 
nough  to  last  that  city  a  thousand 

allowing  for  the  increase  of  its 
itants.  Northern  Illinois  has  large 
its  near  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
s  of  Wisconsin  are  full  of  it.  As 
ut  few  bogs  have  been  found  in 

but  Minnesota  has  thousands  of 

there  being  enough  around  St. 
1»  supply  that  city  for  a  century. 
3  been  recently  discovered  along 
16  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
ailways,  and  the  Tula  marshes  of 
»mia  are  identical  in  formation 
peat  bogs.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ally  supplied  to  the  prairie  seo- 
where  a  scarcity  of  fuel  prevails, 
here  is  no  doubt  existing  in  the 
1  of  practical  men,  who  have  in- 
ated  the  subject,  that  the  yield  of 
rOL.  IV — 85 


peat  in  quantity  will  equal,  if  not  over- 
run, that  of  coal,  and  that  it  is  a  more 
economical  and  valuable  fuel  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  or  domestic  use. 

A  systematic  plan  of  manufacture  is 
in  operation  at  a  bog  recently  opened  ' 
near  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  peat  is  dug  * 
to  a  depth  of  firom  eight  to  fifteen  feet  '• 
with  shovels  and  slanes,  the  latter  being  \ 
a  kind  of  spade,  with  a  wing  at  the  '- 
side  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  blade, 
BO  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  square,  and 
loaded  into  dump  cars  which  are  drawn 
up  an  inclined  plane  upon  iron  rails  by 
friction  gearing,  and  the  contents  rap- 
idly emptied  into  an  immense  hopper 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  crude  peat  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  a  large  elevating  belt  running 
over  drums  upon  which  the  peat  is 
thrown  and  rapidly  carried  into  the 
condensing  and  moulding  machine. 
Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to 
keep  the  machine  ftilL  The  condensing 
and  manipulating  machine  is  run  by 
steam  power.  It  receives  the  crude  peat 
from  the  elevating  belt  in  a  wet  or 
moist  state,  and  delivers  it  in  a  smooth 
homogeneous  condition  through  ten 
oval  shaped  dies,  each  8}  inches  by  4f 
inches  in  area,  from  which  it  is  deliver- 
ed on  drying  racks,  passing  horizontally 
under  the  machine.  Each  rack  is  26  x  72 
inches,  constructed  of  light  pine,  hold* 
ing  five  bars  or  canes  of  peat,  which 
when  dry  will  yield  to  each  rack  fh>m 
thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  fuel,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  peat.  The 
racks  are  carried  from  the  machine  on 
an  inclined  tramway  made  of  light  fric- 
tion wheels,  so  that  the  racks  will  al- 
most  glide  from  their  own  gravity. 
These  racks  are  taken  from  the  tram- 
way and  set  up  like  an  inverted  V,  on 
the  drying  ground,  where  being  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  the  air  circulating  freely 
around  and  between  the  bars,  they  dry 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  are 
ready  to  be  loaded  into  cars  for  ship- 
ment and  use.  The  distance  between 
the  legs  or  base  of  the  A,  being  the 
same  as  their  length,  the  drying  ground 
is  greatly  economized.  An  acre  will 
hold  about  five  thousand  of  these  racks. 
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from  fifteen  tliouBand  to  twenty  thou- 
sand being  a  requisite  complement  for 
the  machinery.  Sixteen  men  and  ten 
boys  on  tbo  rackway  will  make  eighty 
tons  of  prepared  fuel  per  diem — indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machinery  if  labor  enough  is 
employed.  With  thirty-seven  men  dig- 
ging and  clearing  off  the  racks  from 
the  tramway,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  dried  fuel  can  be  made  per  day. 
This  fuel  can  be  delivered  at  a  less  price 
than  the  best  coal,  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring it  for  market  ia  lighter  than  that 
required  in  coal  mining.  It  can  be 
afforded  as  low  as  $4.60  per  ton,  and 
even  lower,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  bogs,  and  it  is  more  ecouomi- 
cal  than  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  surface  peat  of  this 
bog  gives  the  following  result :  Carbon 
68  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  18 ;  water,  16 ; 
and  ash  3.68  per  cent.  It  also  con- 
tains ammonia,  acetate  of  lime,  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  The  deeper  the  peat 
found,  the  richer  is  it  in  carbon,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  bog  which 
will  yield  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
The  average  amount  of  carbon  thus  far 
ascertained  by  analysis  of  the  various 
peat  bogs  of  the  United  States  equals 
60  per  cent. 

The  charcoal  made  from  peat  is  ex- 
ceedingly dense  and  pure.  Its  heating 
and  resisting  powers  have  been  amply 
and  severely  tested,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  tried 
in  puddling  and  air  furnaces,  improving 
the  quality  of  the  iron  melted.  The 
strength  of  peat  charcoal  iron,  proved 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  considerably 
above  the  average  strength  of  iron  of 
the  best  brands.  Iron  made  with  peat 
charcoal  will  not  splinter.  It  has  been 
found  by  analysis  to  possess  almost 
identical  qualities  with  wood  charcoal, 
and  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  working  of  iron 
and  steel,  &c.  When  condensed  peat  is 
carbonized,  it  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke, 
which  amounts  to  about  thii-ty  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  and  contains  very  little 
ash.    The  density  of  this  coke  is  great- 


er than  that  of  wood  charcoal,  benf 
found  to  range  from  918  to  1040. 

For  generating  steam  it  is  inyaliiaUt 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  steamers  p^ 
ing  between  Limerick  and  Clare  con- 
menced  its  use.    The  Shannon  steunai 
used  it,  and  are  still  continuing  it  as  t 
fuel.    The  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada  has  used  it  for  ten  yean.   The 
English  and  French  locomotiTes  bave 
been  run  with  it  successiWy.    R  Im 
been  tried  on  the  railways  of  theUniiBd 
States,  and  the  testimony  of  all  nSihnf 
and  steamboat  engineers  who  have  tried 
it,  either  in  its  crude  or  manufactured 
state,  is  that  it  is  the  only  fhel  for  nil- 
ways  or  steamers,  because  it  igidtei 
readily,  bums  freely,  produdng  inteoie 
heat  without  cinders,  sparks,  or  soo^ 
with  very  little  smoke  and  no  clinkei^ 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  under 
a  boiler,  steam  is  generated  maduaoo 
quickly  than  by  coal  or  wood,  the  Urn 
and  tubes  of  the  boilers  are  kept  tm 
from  soot,  clean  and  bright,  and  thm- 
fore  in  better  condition  to  make  tbi 
heat  available,  and  the  grate  ban  an 
not  burned  out  and  injured  as  with 
coal,  while  for  the  comfort  of  paaseiw 
gers  it  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  he  ved 
without  the  annoyance  of  smoke,  diit 
and  sparks.   The  reason  it  has  not  been 
generally    introduced  is,    that  it  hit 
never  been  manufactured  in  any  <me 
place  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply ;  as  those  engaged  ia 
the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  it  4an 
as  yet  hardly  comprehend  the  enormmB 
amount  which  will  be  required  to  wp 
ply  the  market  when  it  comes  into  gea- 
eral  use.     Companies  are  now  beu^ 
formed  all  over  the  Union,  to  take  «p 
these  peat  lands  for  the  manufacture  of 
peat  fuel.  The  New  York  Central,  New 
York  and  Boston,  Hudson  River,  Ver 
mont  Central,  and  other  eastern  rail- 
roads, have  tested  it  successfully,  and 
what  is  now  needed  is  to  set  men  to 
work  the  bogs,  get  out  the  fuel,  and 
supply  the  demand. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment with  green  peat  ftiel  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  November, 
1866,  made  by  engine  No  168,  with  six- 
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reight,  one  passenger,  and  one 
1^  car,  run  from  Montreal  to  Pres- 
motion,  distance  one  hundred  and 
miles: 

« in  grade, 2<X>ft. 

eight  of  eighteen  can  and 

iit, ^ M5,000lbe. 

rns, 112milea 

e  made  np  in  mnning  hetweea 

irenil  and  Matilda,  76  miles,  110  min. 

lifl^  of  i>eat  oonsomed, 7,450  Iba. 

'ftael,  at$3.50perton $11.66 

■mned  per  mile  nm, OO^lhs. 

Ibel per  mile, •  lOcta 

of  oar  miles  nm, 2,010milea 

mmed  per  car  mile  run, 800  Iba. 

cost  of  drawing  a  car,  containing 
n  tons  of  freight,  one  mile,  was  a 
vex  half  a  cent.  The  cost  of  the 
"BB  considerably  less  than  wood, 
ked  to  better  advantage,  and  was 
17  respect  far  superior  to  any 
aeL  The  locomotive,  when  strain- 
ascending  heavy  grades,  or  in 
Tmningon  a  level  road,  produced 
iDce  of  steam,  and  kept  blowing 
whole  time.  By  diminution  of 
«t,  additional  power  was  gained, 
0  consumption  of  fuel  reduced."* 
3  the  comparative  cost  in  running 
aotive  with  coal,  wood,  and  peat, 
lowing  result  will  show  for  itself : 
listance  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
le  miles  run  on  the  Great  Western 
,j  of  Canada,  the  cost  was : 

tons,  at  $10  per  ton, $29.50 

U  cords,  at  |7  per  cord, 30.87 

tons,  at  $5  per  ton, 17.60 

shows  a  gain,  with  the  increased 
fcy  of  peat  over  coal,  of  nearly 
If  in  the  saving  of  expense.! 
is  beginning  to  be  used  for  do- 
purposes,  and  during  the  past 
was  tested  in  Lexington,  Massa- 
»,  in  a  Stewart  cooking  stove, 
id  to  be  better  adapted  to  culi- 
nrposes  than  wood  or  coal,  espe- 
br  broiling  and  baking,  and  also 
ting  irons,  as  a  peat  fire  can  be 
ted  to  suit  the  weather  and  the 
in.  It  takes  but  fifteen  minutes 
le  starting  of  the  fire  to  heating 
en  preparatory  to  baking,  and 
kers  of   Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 

»rt  Grand  Tronk  Bailvay,  1867.     f  Ibid. 


have  recently  tested  it  in  their  ovens, 
say  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  Ihel  they 
have  ever  used.  In  stoves,  the  recepta- 
cle for  fhel  should  be  smaller  than  that 
used  for  coal,  and  of  less  depth ;  and  so 
it  should  be  with  grates  and  furnaces,  as 
from  its  rapid  combustion,  it  requires  to 
be  renewed  more  frequently  than  coal, 
and  should  be  burned  with  much  less 
draft.  When  its  real  value  is  appreci- 
ated, stoves  and  ranges  will  be  readily 
constructed,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draft 
required. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas,  its  proper- 
ties have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  when  mixed 
with  coal,  it  produces  a  high  illumina- 
ting power.  Gas  manufactured  from 
peat  has  been  in  use  in  Paris  and  Berlin 
for  some  years.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  success  at  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Gas  Works,  and  at  Utica,  New 
York.  The  chief  impurity  of  gas'  made 
from'  peat  is  carbonic  acid,  which  re- 
quires considerable  slacked  lime  for 
purifying  it,  and  thereby  is  expensive ; 
but  when  peat  is  mixed  with  coal,  it 
makes  a  superior  quality  of  gas  at  a 
comparatively  light  expense. 

In  pyrotechnics,  it  is  superior  to  char- 
coal manufactured  from  dogwood  and 
alder.  In  the  manufacture  of  these,  its 
combustion  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
its  fires  more  briUiant  than  any  other 
substance  employed,  and  the  pyrotech- 
nists of  Europe  have  long  used  it  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  adaptaticfti  to 
the  manufjEicture  of  fireworks. 

The  elements  of  peat  derived  by  dis- 
tillation, are  described  by  Professor 
Brande,  as  follows :  Sulphate  of  Amrwh 
nia,  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizing  composts ;  Acetate  of 
Lime,  largely  consumed  by  calico  prin- 
ters ;  PyroxyUe  spirit,  commonly  called 
Wood  Alcohol,  used  in  vapor  lamps, 
emitting  a  brilliant  light;  also  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes ;  Naphtha^  for 
making  varnishes  and  dissolving  crude 
India  rubber ;  EJeavy  and  Fixed  Oils,  for 
lubricating,  for  a  cheap  oD,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  lamp-black,  and  Panrf- 
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fijUy  largely  need  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  candles. 

Peat  has  been  used  for  payements, 
and  when  combined  with  an  artificial 
asphaltum,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  coal  tar,  it  forms  a  solid  and 
elastic  road-bed,  superior  in  many  re- 
^  spects  to  native  asphaltum.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  artificial  asphalt  to 
crack  and  break  is  counteracted  by  the 
strong  fibre  of  the  peat ;  which,  if  add- 
ed to  chalk  and  tar  while  warm,  acts  as 
a  binder  when  the  mass  is  cooled,  ob- 
viating its  brittleness.  Fibrous  portions 
reduced  to  pulp,  mixed  with  A*om  fcj^ 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  rag  pulp  of  the  same 
consistency  has  been  used  in  France  for 
making  coarse  paper,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  m  some  of  the  paper 
manufactories  of  the  United  States. 

For  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, peat  has  been  used  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  for  cornices,  roofing,  and  other 
parts  of  buildings,  being  prepared  in 
solid  blocks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
artificiaUy  dried.  Toys,  fancy  articles, 
and  rings,  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  material  On  account  of  the  resi- 
nous and  vegetable  matter  in  some  of 
the  peats,  they  form  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  tanning  purposes. 


Peat  has  strong  antiseptic  qutlitiai 
It  is  a  valuable  disinfectant  aDddeodw* 
izing  agent,  and  an  absorber  of  all  iok> 
ious  vapors.  It  will  prevent  choknud 
fever  irom  spreading.  It  renden  Ae 
air  of  a  sick-room  pure  and  agreeabk 
As  a  compost,  two  cords  of  peat  mixed 
with  one  cord  of  clear  stable  manuR^ 
forms  a  valuable  fertilizer;  andtbeasha 
of  peat,  which  abound  in  carbooi^ 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime^  an 
used  to  great  advantage  on  some  kr^ 
and  are  admirable  for  clover.  Hmj 
make  a  very  serviceable  cement,  and  an 
useful  for  polishing  lithographic  stonei^ 
and  metallic  plates.  Free  alkali  nay 
always  be  traced  in  peat  ashes;  Imt 
alkali  exists  in  it  rather  as  silicate,  as  ii 
leached  ashes.  These  ashes  certain^ 
possess  a  value,  and  should  not  be  at 
lowed  to  waste. 

When  we  consider  that  every  acre  tf 
peat  found  in  the  United  States  ia  cil- 
culated  to  be  good  for  one  thoiWDd 
tons  of  condensed  fhel,  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  prqM* 
ration,  the  amoimt  of  solid  wedth 
which  these  immense  beds,  when  work- 
ed, will  add  to  the  country,  leafei 
coal  and  petroleum  far  in  the  hadL* 
ground. 
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CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH     LITERATURE.* 

LOUIS  BOUILLIET,  OR  THB  END  OP  BOMAIH'ICISM.— BY  EX-BOHAimMn]& 


The  other  evening,  I  looked  for  a 
book  to  put  me  to  sleep.  For  a  mo- 
ment, I  hesitated  over  M.  Clamagerau's 
second  volume  on  "  Taxation  under  the 
Monarchy ; "  but,  fearing  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  keep  me 
awake,  I  decided  instead  upon  a  volume 
of  verses  wliich  had  been  claiming  my 
attention  since  1867.    There  have  been 


times  when  such  long  neglect  wodd 
have  been  impossible ;  for  I  ever  deailf 
loved  poetry.  But  now  it  was  not  love 
which  led  me  to  the  poem.  Then 
verses,  I  said,  will  serve  as  a  gentte 
transition  to  the  senseless  dreams  of 
sleep ;  and  with  that  anticipatton,  I 
opened  "Melssnis,"  a  Roman  tale,  l^ 
Louis  Bouilliet.  Now,  Bouilliet  was  sot| 


♦  Editor'i  Nolf.— In  a  former  number  of  the  Magarine  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  a  new  book,  ••  U 
Terrc,"  recently  publlahed  by  a  young  French  savant,  £U66e  Roclus.  We  now  have  the  pleasun  d  w* 
coming  to  our  colimins  another  paper  from  the  pen  of  his  brother,  Elie  Beclus.  Their  itaiMi,  well 
known  in  France,  will  be  best  recognised  in  America  as  belonging  to  that  radical  wing  of  the  FNMh 
democracy  of  which  Louis  Blanc  is  so  prominent  a  representative.  Their  writings,  as  those  of  all  their 
brethren  in  affection  and  principle,  by  the  subtle  inducement  of  double  meaning  which  ererjwhera  so> 
companies  the  obvious  purport,  read  like  the  cipher  sent  by  prinonen  to  give  aooonnt  of  their  eoodilka 
to  their  friends  at  liber^. 
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tj  a  mediocre  poet ;  the  journals 
eyiews  have  created  for  him  a  £stir 
ation,  especially  through  their 
rical  criticisms.  He  excited  at  one 
many  sanguine  hopes ;  he  passed 
ftiture  leader  in  literature,  and 
;le88,  more  than  once  a  friend  had 
lesied  over  a  glass  of  champagne — 

•♦TuMftitsellTiserls!" 

he  sake  of  getting  sooner  to  the 
f  the  book,  I  began  in  the  middle, 
ist  acknowledge,  however,  that, 
ig  skinmied  the  second  half,  I 
id  to  read  the  first,  for  the  subject 
sted  me ;  I  perceived  that,  perhaps 
uKdously,  the  author  had  given  us 
f  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
in  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
The  situations  that  he  depicts  are 
boo  well  known  to  us ;  the  charac- 
liat  he  brings  into  action,  strike  us 
we  ourselves  had  met  them  the 
ig  before,  at  the  theatre,  the 
snades,  or  in  the  streets ;  and  in 
tig  at  these  sketches  we  should  be 

0  say  whether  or  no  the  portraits 
bled  the  originals.  If  the  author 
»  his  heroes  in  toga  and  tunic,  in- 
of  bestowing  on  them  pantaloons 
9  latest  ffishion, — it  is  by  the  same 
»  that  sculptors  employ  when 
carve  the  busts  of  their  contempo- 

in  marble.  If  he  makes  his  per- 
;e8  speak  Latin,  it  is  in  order  to 
7  the  precept  of  Andr6  Ch^nier — 

des    Biijets  nouveaaz,   faisons    dos    vers 
antiques.^ 

>ne  empire  bears  a  strange  family 
ess  to  another.  Paris,  in  1860, 
>t  greatly  differ  in  its  political  in- 
ions,  and  in  its  public  life,  from 
)  of  the  CaBsars  in  180.  This  pre- 
td  tale  will  be,  we  are  sure,  con- 

1  by  our  future  historians  in  pre- 
ze  to  the  official  harangues  of  our 
3ts  and  ministers,  and  to  the  le- 

of  our  functionaries.  For  the 
,  i^  virtue  of  his  nature,  is  posses- 
f  a  marvellous  insight,  that  is  able 
asp  the  character  of  an  epoch  as  a 
3,  to  detect  its  distinguishing  fea- 
,  to  isolate  them  and  point  them 
o  our  duller  perception.    Objects 


reflect  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 
I)oet  as  in  the  most  perfect  mirror:  his 
imagination,  like  a  solar  microscope, 
projects  on  a  screen  the  image  enlarged, 
but  absolutely  correct,  of  all  that  has 
been  submitted  to  its  objective.  Less 
than  all  other  men  can  the  artist  ab- 
stract himself  from  his  own  work,  and 
efface  the  stamp  of  his  own  personal-^ 
ity ;  for  it  is  his  very  business  to  reveal 
his  own  inmost  character  in  reproduc- 
ing nature  and  the  objects  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  In  vain  he  changes  the 
medium,  the  language,  the  costume, — 
the  general  truth,  instead  of  losing, 
gains,  the  principal  fact  is  brought  out 
into  stronger  relief  by  throwing  off  vul- 
gar details.  The  artist  imitates  the 
algebraist,  who,  by  the  method  of  sub- 
stitution, disengages  the  unknown  nu- 
cleus of  its  equations.  Disguises 
constitute  the  best  devices  for  exhibit- 
ing our  follies,  our  illusions,  our  con- 
cealed desires ;  and  masquerades  bring 
out  the  character  of  physiognomies, 
which  could  hardly  be  deciphered  in 
the  ordinary  costume  of  street  or  draw- 
ing-room. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  under 
cover  of  a  romance  in  the  time  of  Oom- 
modus,  M.  Louis  Bouilliet  is  relating 
the  condition  of  CsBsarian  France  in  the 
happy  days  of  M.  de  Momy,  at  the  mo-' 
ment  when  the  Empire  became  consoli- 
dated by  the  process  of  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  heroine  is  a  prostitute,  the  hero 
a  barrister,  who,  after  various  fh)lics, 
becomes  a  Zouave.  Then  come  in  order 
a  Senator,  a  professional  poisoner,  a 
cock,  a  buffoon,  an  Emperor,  all  five 
with  artistic  trades,  each  in  his  way ; 
for,  curious  to  note,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  drunkards,  paraates, 
and  low  people,  introduced  incidental- 
ly, there  is  nobody  in  this  history  but 
artists,  and  not  a  single  honest  man.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  art  may,  dur- 
ing a  long  time,  survive  liberty.  Itself 
an  intellectual  aristocracy,  art  is  easily 
reconciled  to  hierarchies  and  an  absence 
of  equality,  and  occupied  in  producing 
objects  of  luxury  (especially  at  epochs 
of  decadence),  it*  willingly  takes  the 
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side  of  title  rich  classes,  upon  whom  it 
layishes  open  flattery  and  secret  con- 
tempt. 

Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
servitude,  the  artist  is  the  only  man 
who  has  preserved  a  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  pretensions  to 
originality  enable  him  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  history.  When  there  no  longer 
exist  either  men  or  citizens,  there  al- 
ways remain  individuals  ready  to  drape 
themselves  proudly  in  the  mantle  of  the 
artist. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  the  poem  in 
question  might  pass  as  an  amusing 
story  vivaciously  told,  but  before  read- 
ing out  the  volume  the  reader  feels 
giddy,  as  if  sea-sick,  after  whirling 
among  so  many  lies,  debaucheries,  and 
unclean  gluttonies.  Jest  leads  to  satire, 
baseness  alternates  with  ignominy.  Not 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  amidst  these  per- 
fumes of  painted  courtesans,  these  hic- 
cups of  drunken  muleteers,  these  greasy 
smells  from  an  .^klile^s  kitchen ;  not  a 
clean  place,  not  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the 
midst  of  these  vile  sewers,  and  heaps 
of  impure  garbage. 

At  the  date  of  this  bpok,  in  1857,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  an  honest  man 
to  breathe  in  France.  Bonapartism, 
strengthened  by  the  English  Alliance, 
enwreathed  with  the  laurels  of  the 
Crimea,  dreamed  of  absolute  power; 
nay,  more,  it  dreamed  of  perpetuity.  Lux- 
ury was  enormous,  speculations  swept 
off  millions  and  millions  at  the  Bourse. 
The  Credit  Fonder,  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
the  Caissc  MJires,  were  so  many  Califor- 
nias.  The  bourgeois  believed  himself 
rich,  with  a  portfolio  stuffed  with  shares 
in  the  Grand  Central  and  the  DachB 
Napoleon.  Peasants  sold  their  provis- 
ions dear,  soldiers  had  high  pay,  cur^ 
fattened  in  their  livings,  and  tortured 
poor  schoolmasters  at  leisure.  Cardinals 
sat  in  the  Senate,  bankrupts  at  the  Min- 
istdre  des  Finances,  pirates  were  mar- 
shals, galley  slaves  and  swindlers  ad- 
ministered justice  and  revised  the  laws. 
People  had  good  cheer,  and  led  a  joyous 
life.  But  what  mortal  sadness  for  those 
whom  triumphant  crime  had  not  been 
able  either   to   yanquish   or   seduce  1 


They  continued  to  protest,  in  their  oot- 
sciences, — ^not  in  words,  for  their  lipi 
were  sealed  by  the  procwrtur  tmpM( 
scrutinized  by  sneaking  spies.     Thej 
had  nothing  but  anger  to  divert  thdr 
heart-soreness,  and  nothing  but  heart- 
ache to  soothe  their  anger.    After  ao 
many  magnificent  hopes,  there  only  re- 
mained to  them  bitter  vexations,  odj 
hate  against  their  enemies,  and  rancor 
against  their  friends,  or  hate  sgainit 
their  friends  and  rancor  against  thdr 
enemies,  we  know  not  well  which.  Tht 
soul  that  had  lately  soared  so  high,  nov 
lay  upon  the  ground  like  a  baUoon  eol- 
lapsed  by  the  escape  of  its  gas^  like  a 
bladder  rent  with  a  knife,  pierced  by 
innumerable  pins.    But  in  spite  of  aU 
probabilities,  certain  hearts  continnad 
to   hope — they  belonged  to  that  im- 
pressible party  who  are  ahcayi  pading 
their  trunks,* 

At  this  moment  passed  by  a  poet  In 
one  glance  he  surveyed  the  situatios, 
analyzed  it  like  a  true  realist.  He  saw  tiia 
miserable  band  of  outlaws,  he  peroeivod 
them  creeping  into  £Eu:tories,  workahc^ 
laboratories,  wherever  they  could  findl^ 
place  among  the  most  humble  laboren; 
during  the  night  sheltering  themadTOi 
under  stones  from  the  walls  of  their 
Republic,  overthrown,  pillaged,  diaman* 
tied.  Amidst  these  ruins  the  wind  whit* 
tied  sharp  and  CA)ld ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  was  banqueting  at  the  Hotd 
de  Ville.     The  young  Louis  Bouiliiet 
was  not  obliged  to  chill  himself  in  the 
rain  and  the  mud  and  the  wind  and  the 
famine,  and  his  poem  is  given  from  hii 
own  standpoint.    Paulus,  his  hero,  was 
the  clandestine  ofl&pring  of  a  villags 
girl    of  the  Campagna,  who,  having 
been  led  astray  by  a  Senator,  found 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  to 
Rome  to  exercise  the  lucratiTe  trade  of 
a  sorceress.    She  strangles  goats  to  con* 
coct  pernicious  philters,  but  she  lovea, 
adores  her  son.    She  lodges  him,  feeds 
him,  sends  him  to  school,  follows  his 
every  movement  with  long  passionate 
looks.    From  a  sentiment  of  delicacy, 

*  We  need  not  explain  this  expreasion  to  tboM 
whom  political  oocnrronoea^  in  1852,  droTt  to 
doD  and  BruBsela. 
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^ains  from  disclosing  her  mater- 
nd  Paolus  is  too  thoughtless  to 
t  it.  He  is  a  handsome,  robust 
[etermined  to  eat  the  best  food 
rink  the  best  wine,  to  enjoy  a 
and  easy  life.  Selfish  and  pas- 
*,  he  leaves  conscience  to  fools ; 
ty  appears  to  him  a  whimsical 
,  and  scruples  sheer  nonsense. 
le  ever  condescended  to    think 

such  prejudices?  Has  he  ever 
-except  in  books  and  fables — any 
lea  of  loyalty  and  devotion? 
vcr,  at  epochs  ruled  over  by  any 
odus,  virtue  is  reserved  for  the 
re  and  the  magistrates  delegated 
ssr,  and  the  chevaliers  who  finger 
blic  funds.    It  is  official  virtue. 

the  non-official,  disgusted  with 
mage  of  vice,  disgusted  with  hy- 
f,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  bottom 
9  well  that  has  long  served  as 
lam  for  her  sister  Truth. 
it  is  there  to  be  got  without 
ag !  What  occupation  is  suitable 
fellow  so  thoughtless  as  not  to 
e  himself  to  learn  who  are  the 
s  of  his  days  ?  one  who  believes 
r  in  the  Republic,  nor  in  the  Em- 
u  justice  nor  judges  ?  Such  a  one 
'eU  become  a  barrister-at-law. 

.  metior  oharmant,  et  bicn  digne  d'envie, 

tor  et  Pollux  I  quolqa  en  dificnt  Ics  vieux^ 

polie  d(»  mots  le  tonr  ingonieTix, 

xdre  le  pb.rase  avec  la  fantaisie, 

im  Borpent  marbr6  dont  un  jongleur  d'Arie 

atonr  do  ecs  flancs,  ct  doroule  les  nocuds. 

&ro  avail  en  abondanco 

«8  qualit^s  que  marqucnt  les  auteurs, 

Rue,  les  poumons  solides,  la  puissance 

(^  et  la  Tortu  qu^il  faut  auz  orateurs. 

9  in  the  fortunes  ot  this  brilliant 
idan  that  the  author  undertakes 
erest  us.  Henceforth  we  are  to 
this  fine  youth,  specimen  of  im- 
regime,  from  the  cellar  of  his 
r,  the  fortune-teller,  to  the  bou- 
r  MelaBuis,  and  thence  pass  directly 
b  ourselves  at  the  banquet  of  the 
ir  Marcius. 

the  latter  gave  good  dinners, 
B  contrived  to  insinuate  himself 
lis  house,  in  the  company  of  a 
te.  Before  presenting  us  to  the 
itate  functionary,  the  poet  intro- 
the  cook. 


"  Cest  plus  que  le  tribune,  le  Oonsol,  Pedlle, 
Plus  que  le  sonatcur  ct  que  le  chevalier, 
lie  Copsul  en  un  jour  pent  sortir  du  sufflrage ; 
Le  caprice  dca  camps  fait  des  Empereurs ; 
Mais,  entre  Tart  divine  qu'll  veut  en  parteg*, 
II  fi&ut  au  cuislnier  le  penible  labour, 
loL  science  profonde,  et  quo  d^s  un  jeune  Age, 
n  ait,  oommo  un  savant,  pall  sur  les  aateura 
Le  cuisinier  i>arfait  sait  avant  toute-chose 
L'art  de  la  politique  et  desgouvemments." 

Besides-  this  inimitable  treasure,  the 
fortunate  JSdile  possessed  the  dwarf 
Goracoides,  who  had  been  made  a 
dwarf  on  purpose  and  to  order. 

Paulus  having  done  justice  to  the 
wines  and  viands,  makes  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  get  up  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  his  host.  The  buffoon  ar- 
ranges a  time  and  place  for  an  interview, 
but  MelflBuis,  inspired  with  a  furious 
jealousy,  gives  information  of  the  ren- 
dezvous, and  Paulus  narrowly  escapes 
being  cut  to  pieces.  He  saves  himself 
for  the  moment,  but  the  ^Edile  has  a 
long  arm,  and  Paulus,  believing  himself 
lost,  is  meditating  schemes  of  drown- 
ing, when  he  happens  to  fall  in  with 
the  gladiator  Mirax,  who — 

*'  Etait  libro,  et  qui  prit  le  metier  des  esolaves." 

Mirax's  description  of  the  triumphs  and 
glories  of  his  profession  is  so  vivid  and 
fascinating  to  our  young  orator  seeking 
a  refuge,  that  he  is  easily  persuaded  to 
become  a  gladiator,  and  finds  he  has 
not  gone  down  in  the  world  by  ex- 
changing the  forum  for  the  arena. 

A  meeting  between  Paulus,  now  at- 
tired in  the  garb  of  a  gladiator,  and  his 
old  master  of  rhetoric,  Polydamus,  is 
well  described.  Polydamus,  amazed  at 
the  transformation,  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion. "I  am  gladiator,"  says  Paulus, 
"  and  from  choice."  This  was  the  final 
blow.  To  Polydamus  the  ancient 
world  seems  reeling;  fighters  and 
clowns  are  corrupting  the  fatherland, 
and  the  criers  wiU  soon  claim  place  on 
Parnassus  itself  *'  Alas  I  "  he  cries, 
"  eloquence  lies  low." 

"Master,"  says  Paulus,  "fencing  is 
the  sister  of  true  eloquence." 

'*  A  phraae  you  handle,  or  you  poise  a  dart, 
Tif  always  rhetoric,  and  always  art.»» 

"  There  is  no  difference,  except  that 
the  arena  is  wider."    "  But  glory,  O  my 
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goni"    "I  am  satisfied  with  wine  and 
love  and  life." 

"Then  sighed  the  old  man.  Paul  had  heedless  dealt 
A  crushing  fatal  blow.    He  veiled  his  aged  face, 
Raised  his  arm  slowly  to  the  immortal  skies. 
And  long  stood  silent,  lost  in  sad  reveries 
On  art's  lamented  ruins ;  then  slowly  left  the  room, 
More  pomiK)U8  than  a  grand  exordium/* 

I  think  it  was  the  author's  intention 
that  this  scene  should  be  comic.  Never* 
theless,  this  impression  is  but  very 
sightly  conveyed.  For  Polydamus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cook  Bacca,  is,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Roman 
Empire,  the  only  person  we  can  perceive 
who  is  not  absolutely  worthless.  It  is 
true,  the  unhappy  old  man  is  nothing 
but  an  artist  in  sophisms,  a  juggler,  who 
plays  tricks  with  empty  phrases,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  scholastician ;  but  he  is 
devoted  to  his  art,  he  believes  himself 
to  be  the  depositary  of  the  traditions 
A*om  the  great  orators,  he  has  for  gods 
Hortensius  and  Marcus  Tullius,  he 
knows  the  names  of  Scipio  and  Cato, 
he  trembles,  perhaps,  at  the  terrible  re- 
collection of  the  Gracchi.  Some  distant 
reflection  from  the  antique  Republic  il- 
luminates the  forehead  of  the  old  rheto- 
rician ;  but  because,  after  his  kind,  he 
was  honest,  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  For,  by  his  first 
blow,  Paul  us,  the  gladiatorial  appren- 
tice, wounds  the  heart  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, who,  losing  henceforth  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  his  art,  can  no  longer  teach 
with  enthusiasm,  and  will  die  soon 
after,  smitten  to  death  by  "  a  barbarism 
that  he  encountered  by  chance." 

We  are  at  last  introduced  to  a  com- 
bat in  the  Coliseum.  The  circus  is  then 
the  highest  institution  of  the  Empire. 
The  Government  has  taken  pains  to 
alienate  the  citizens  from  public  affairs ; 
it  has  seized  the  monopoly  of  politics, 
administration,  science,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, religion,  literature,  and  art.  What 
remains  to  do  for  those  who  are  not 
doomed  to  slavery,  properly  called,  who 
have  some  leisure,  are  not  bent  over 
their  trade  hungry  and  pale,  or  do  not 
'warm  with  their  sweat  some  miserable 
clod  of  ground  ?  Doubtless  the  poets 
are  not  entirely  deprived  of  occupation, 
they  still  rhyme  acrostics  and  official 


odes.     The  painters  still  manufactaa 
religious  pictures,  and  articUi  de  pUUf 
they  exhibit  in  brilliant  colozs  the  n- 
gust  C»sar,  now  cleaving  the  skulls  of 
his  enemies  in  distant  expeditions,  now 
inundating  his  people  with  benefits  and 
charities.    And  the  orators  ?     We  see 
by  the  poor  Polydamus  what  remuot 
of  them.    The  wisdom  of  8.  a  Ex.  Ex. 
Messieurs,  the  ministers,  renders  politi- 
cal eloquence 'useless ;    the  routine  of 
office-holders,  disciplined  byprecedesta, 
serves  much  better  the  dispatch  of  bmi- 
ness  than  the  chattering  of  lawyera^  ind 
the  improvisations  of  stump  qieaken. 
The  orators,  chased  from  the  forum, 
have   been  obliged   to  metamorpboie 
themelves  into  rhetoricians,  andthelazf 
public  has   been  compelled  to  foDow 
them  in  their  schools.    The  nation  has 
really  nothing  left  to  do,  having  tnu»- 
ferred  to  the  Government  their  righf  of 
deciding  for  peace  or  for  war,  the  ttxea, 
the  duties,  and  every  thing.     In  the 
mean  time,  a  nation  cannot  aways  be- 
take itself  to  children's  games  and  co- 
nundrums. From  time  to  time  man  hsB 
need  of  something  positive,  something 
real  and  material.    Well  I  what  is  there 
more  serious  than  a  fight  to  the  death, 
than  hatchets  and  spears  driven  into 
human  flesh ;  what  more  moving  tiiu 
the  rightful  drama  of  man  in  conflict 
with  man,  of  man  wrestUng  with  wild 
beasts  ?    The  circus  games  are  not  Tun 
amusements  as  superficial  moralists  bare 
pretended.    On  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  the  highest  governmental  utilitf,  re- 
spectable on  the  same  ground  as  a  M» 
religion ;  they  make  part  and  parcel  of 
every  Caesarian  system  with  any  pre- 
tence to  perfection.    This  is  why  th» 
Empire  covers  itself  with  arenas  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  this  is  why  w« 
find  at  Bayonne  as  at  Burgos,  at  bla- 
mes, as  at  Montpellier,  at  Rome  as  at 
Seville,  everywhere  men  fighting  against 

wild  bulls.* 
OurPaulus  becomes  then  a  gladiator, 

and  in  this  capacity,  covers   himsdf 

with  glory.   He  merited  the  suffrage  of 

*  A  ball-fight  waB  recently  giren  at  the  Bzpoii^ 
tion  at  Havre,  as  a  oompUment  to  the  Brnpcvi 
Eugdnie. 
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das,  who  was  well  posted  in 
sitters.  The  Empire  had  insti- 
he  circus, — by  the  logic  of 
the  circus  installed  the  gladia- 
he  summit  of  the  Empire. 
)f  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  stoic  on 
;,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  Em- 
^ho  well  desenred  to  have  been 
e  citizen,  Gommodus,  bom  to 
y  insanity  and  cruelty,  was  a 

example  of  hereditary  laws  in 
md  dynasties.  The  world  is  still 
led  at  the  spectacle  of  an  all- 
1  Emperor,  as  lascivious  as  Helio- 
,  delighting  to  cut  the  throats 
rives  and  his  sisters.  Proud  of 
descended  seven  hundred  times 

arena,  he  armed  himself  with  a 
ord,  and  unweariedly  slaughter- 

[coxoLrsioN  ur 


ed  men  defended  with  leaden  BabreB, 
wretched  victims  driven  before  him, 
like  swine  under  the  mallet  of  the  but- 
cher. Kever  a  soul  more  vile,  never  aa 
intellect  more  frivolous  has  had  at  hia 
disposal  more  absolute  power.  Never 
such  baseness  was  elevated  on  a  higher 
pedestal.  So  great  is  his  ignominy,  that 
Commodus  has  exceeded  our  contempt, 
and  won  for  himself  a  species  of  respect. 
Human  race  and  society,  nature  and  art, 
combining  their  efforts,  have  never  cre- 
ated a  being  more  monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque. A  great  painter,  meeting  this 
prodigious  Emperor  in  his  path,  had 
not  failed  to  do  him  full  justice ;  but 
our  Bouilliet  has  not  dared  to  cope  with 
his  model;  the  portrait  is  only  half 
sketched,  flabby,  and  nerveless. 

NEXT  SVMBEB.] 


■•♦• 


TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE 


PART  n. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


LSTTSa  7B0M  MX.  OHAXLKT  OBATX8  TO  ITXLLXAM  HOLT. 


,  Iowa,  June  11, 18—. 

liB :  You  told  me  not  to  write  you, 
not  promise  I  would  not,  and  I  shall 
contented  till  I  do.  I  will  not  say 
1  grateful  to  you,  for  fear  I  shall  set 
ring  at  me.  But  I  will  tell  you  this : 
happiest  man  ali7e.  I  have  just  come 
oing  round  our  wheat  field.  Did  you 
a  wheat  field?  I  don't  mean  a  little 
ire  or  ten  acres,  but  such  fields  as  we 
here  9  (You  never  told  me  there  had 
acres  of  winter  wheat  got  in.  This 
irill  support  a  family  handsomely  a 
irginia  says  it  is  the  handsomest  sight 
beheld,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
f  or  the  Fifth  Ayenue  to  compare 
nd  I  think  she  is  right, 
bing  is  as  fresh  here  as  though  it  was 
iterday.  No  lire  thing  seems  to  be 
you.  When  I  walk  out  into  the  road 
f  wild  pigeons  will  fly  up,  and  light 
bead,  and  fly  back  again  after  I  pass, 
■ie  is  full  of  deer,  rabbit  and  grouse ; 
r  wild  turkeys,  they  wake  me  up  erery 
gobbling  all  around  us.  We  keep 
V8,  and  make  our  own  butter,  of 
we  have  a  poultry  yard  well  stocked 
8,  and  all  the  various  **  fizins  "  which 
ce  life  comfortable.     The  climate  is 


veiy  fine.  It  does  one  good  to  breathe  the  air ; 
and  now  that  I  am  here,  I  wonder  why  poor 
devils  like  myself  (or  as  I  watf  for  I  count  my- 
self out  now)  are  willing  to  live  along  from 
year  to  year  in  the  dusty  filth  of  a  city. 

One  special  reason  why  I  wished  to  write 
you  is  this :  I  know  you  thought  I  wouldn't 
stick  to  it  out  here ;  that  I  would  get  sick  of  it, 
and  want  to  come  back  to  New  York,  and 
would  neglect  things  generally.  I  don't  say, 
but  it  might  have  been  so  if  I  had  left  a  year 
sooner,  when  everything  looked  bright  at 
home.  It  took,  I  think,  just  such  a  schooling 
as  I  had  that  twelvemonth  to  open  my  eyes. 
And  now,  though  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  country  who  attends  more  carefully  to  hia 
business  than  your  humble  servant.  I  don't 
pretend  I  have  become  a  good  farmer  all  in  a 
hurry,  but  I  know  I  am  fast  learning,  and 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  old  times,  and  what  a  fool  I  used 
to  make  of  myself,  but  I  don't  let  that  worry 
me  now.  If  I  have  any  luck,  I  shall  plough  up 
fifty  acres  more  this  fall.  There  is  not  a  better 
quarter  section  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
by  another  year  we  shall  have  a  railroad  sta- 
tion within  ten  miles  of  us.  My  wife's  mother 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her,  being  a  very  good 
housekeeper  and  understanding  Western  ways 
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son!"    '^I  am  satisfied  with  wine  and 
love  and  life." 

'*  Then  sighed  the  old  man.  Paul  had  heedless  dealt 
A  crushing  fatal  blow.    He  veiled  his  aged  face. 
Raised  his  arm  slowly  to  the  immortal  skies, 
And  long  stood  silent,  lost  in  sad  reveries 
On  art's  lamented  rulus ;  then  slowly  left  the  room, 
More  pompons  than  a  grand  exordium." 

I  think  it  was  the  author's  intention 
that  this  scene  should  be  comic.  Never* 
theless,  this  impression  is  but  very 
sightly  conveyed.  For  Polydamus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cook  Bacca,  is,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Roman 
Empire,  the  only  person  we  can  perceive 
who  is  not  absolutely  worthless.  It  is 
true,  the  unhappy  old  man  is  nothing 
but  an  artist  in  sophisms,  a  juggler,  who 
plays  tricks  with  empty  phrases,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  scholastician ;  but  he  is 
devoted  to  his  art,  he  believes  himself 
to  be  the  depositary  of  the  traditions 
fh)m  the  great  orators,  he  has  for  gods 
Hortensius  and  Marcus  TuUius,  he 
knows  the  names  of  Scipio  and  Cato, 
he  trembles,  perhaps,  at  the  terrible  re- 
collection of  the  Gracchi.  Some  distant 
reflection  from  the  antique  Republic  il- 
luminates the  forehead  of  the  old  rheto- 
rician ;  but  because,  after  his  kind,  he 
was  honest,  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  For,  by  his  first 
blow,  Paulus,  the  gladiatorial  appren- 
tice, wounds  the  heart  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, who,  losing  henceforth  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  his  art,  can  no  longer  teach 
with  enthusiasm,  and  will  die  soon 
after,  smitten  to  death  by  "  a  barbarism 
that  he  encountered  by  chance." 

We  are  at  last  introduced  to  a  com- 
bat in  the  Coliseum.  The  circus  is  then 
the  highest  institution  of  the  Empire. 
The  Government  has  taken  pains  to 
alienate  the  citizens  from  public  afiairs ; 
it  has  seized  the  monopoly  of  politics, 
administration,  science,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, religion,  literature,  and  art.  What 
remains  to  do  for  those  who  are  not 
doomed  to  slavery,  properly  called,  who 
have  some  leisure,  are  not  bent  over 
their  trade  hungry  and  pale,  or  do  not 
;  ^warm  with  their  sweat  some  miserable 
[  clod  of  ground  ?  Doubtless  the  poets 
are  not  entirely  deprived  of  occupation, 
they  still  rhyme  acrostics  and  official 


odes.  The  painters  still  manufacte 
religions  pictures,  and  arUcUt  de  pUUf 
they  exhibit  in  brilliant  colors  the  »• 
gust  CsBsar,  now  cleaving  the  skoUsof 
his  enemies  in  distant  expeditions,  now 
inundating  his  people  with  benefits  ud 
charities.  And  the  orators  ?  We  see 
by  the  poor  Polydamus  what  remaioe 
of  them.  The  wisdom  of  S.  8.  Ex.  Ex. 
Messieurs,  the  ministers,  renders  politi- 
cal eloquence  "useless;  the  lontiiie  of 
office-holders,  disciplined  bjprecedente, 
serves  much  better  the  dispatch  of  boo- 
ness  than  the  chattering  of  lawyera^  ind 
the  improvisations  of  stump  speaken 
The  orators,  chased  from  the  fomm, 
have  been  obliged  to  metamoipluMe 
themelves  into  rhetoricians,  and  the  laiy 
public  has  been  compelled  to  foUov 
them  in  their  schools.  The  nation  hat 
really  nothing  left  to  do,  having  tnne- 
ferred  to  the  (Government  their  righf  of 
deciding  for  peace  or  for  war,  the  taxes, 
the  duties,  and  every  thing.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  nation  cannot  aways  be- 
take itself  to  children's  games  and  co- 
nundrums. From  time  to  time  mm  hit 
need  of  something  positive,  something 
real  and  material.  Well  I  what  is  there 
more  serious  than  a  fight  to  the  death, 
than  hatchets  and  spears  driven  into 
human  flesh ;  what  more  moving  thin 
the  rightful  drama  of  man  in  conJ9ict 
with  man,  of  man  wrestUng  with  wild 
beasts  ?  The  circus  games  are  not  nin 
amusements  as  superficial  moralists  have 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  the  highest  governmental  utililj,  n- 
spectable  on  the  same  ground  as  a  stito 
religion ;  they  make  part  and  parcel  of 
every  CsBsarian  system  with  any  pre- 
tence to  perfection.  This  is  why  the 
Empire  covers  itself  with  arenas  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  this  is  why  ire 
find  at  Bayonne  as  at  Burgos,  at  Kis- 
mes,  as  at  Montpellier,  at  Rome  as  tt 
Seville,  everywhere  men  fighting  against 

wild  bulK* 
Our  Paulus  becomes  then  a  gladiator, 

and  in  this  capacity,  covers   himsdf 

with  glory.   He  merited  the  suffrage  of 

•  A  bnll-flght  waB  reoenflj  giren  at  the  Bzpofli- 
tion  at  Uavre,  as  a  oompUment  to  tho  BmprHi 
Eugenie. 
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>du9,  who  was  well  posted  in 
latters.  The  Empire  had  insti- 
the  circus, — by  the  logic  of 
the  circus  installed  the  gladia- 
the  summit  of  the  Empire, 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  stoic  on 
le,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  Em- 
who  well  deserved  to  have  been 
»le  citizen,  Commodus,  bom  to 
ify  insanity  and  cruelty,  was  a 
)  example  of  hereditary  laws  in 
and  dynasties.  The  world  is  stiU 
hed  at  the  spectacle  of  an  all- 
nl  Emperor,  as  lascivious  as  Helio- 
s,  delighting  to  cut  the  throats 
wives  and  his  sisters.  Proud  of 
desceuded  seven  hundred  times 
e  arena,  he  armed  himself  with  a 
?ord,  and  unweariedly  slaughter- 

[coircLusioir  in 


ed  men  defended  with  leaden  sabres, 
wretched  victims  driven  before  >»^Tn, 
like  swine  under  the  mallet  of  the  bat- 
cher. Kever  a  soul  more  vile,  never  aa 
intellect  more  frivolous  has  had  at  his 
disposal  more  absolute  power.  Never 
such  baseness  was  elevated  on  a  higher 
pedestal.  So  great  is  his  ignominy,  that 
Commodus  has  exceeded  our  contempt, 
and  won  for  himself  a  species  of  respect 
Human  race  and  society,  nature  and  art, 
combining  their  efforts,  have  never  cre- 
ated a  being  more  monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque. A  great  painter,  meeting  this 
prodigious  Emperor  in  his  path,  had 
not  failed  to  do  him  full  justice ;  but 
our  Bouilliet  has  not  dared  to  cope  with 
his  model;  the  portrait  is  only  half 
sketched,  flabby,  and  nerveless. 

KEXT  inJHBSB.] 


■•♦• 


TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

PART  II. 


CHAPTER    XI 


LBTTBR  FKOM  MB.  OHABLXT  OBATS8  TO  ITILLXAM  HOLT. 


,  lowA,  June  11,  IS—. 

Sib  :  You  told  me  not  to  write  you, 
1  not  promise  I  would  not,  and  I  shall 
ft  contented  till  I  do.  I  will  not  say 
n  grateful  to  you,  for  fear  I  shall  set 
aring  at  me.  But  I  will  tell  you  this : 
I  happiest  man  alive.  I  have  just  come 
going  round  our  wheat  field.  Did  you 
a  wheat  field?  I  don't  mean  a  little 
five  or  ten  acres,  but  such  fields  as  we 
.  here  ?  (You  never  told  me  there  had 
f  acres  of  winter  wheat  got  in.  This 
will  support  a  family  handsomely  a 
rirginia  says  it  is  the  handsomest  sight 
'  beheld,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
ly  or  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  compare 
and  I  think  she  is  right. 
thing  is  as  fresh  here  as  though  it  was 
ssterday.  No  live  thing  seems  to  be 
r  you.  When  I  walk  out  into  the  road 
of  wild  pigeons  will  fly  up,  and  light 
head,  and  fly  back  again  after  I  pass, 
brie  is  full  of  deer,  rabbit  and  g^rouse ; 
9r  wild  turkeys,  they  wake  me  up  every 
;,  gobbling  all  around  us.  We  keep 
>WB,  and  make  our  own  butter,  of 
we  have  a  poultry  yard  well  stocked 
rls,  and  all  the  various  ''  fixins  "  which 
ike  life  comfortable.     The  climate  is 


very  fine.  It  does  one  good  to  breathe  the  air ; 
and  now  that  I  am  here,  I  wonder  why  poor 
devils  like  myself  (or  as  I  waa^  for  I  count  my- 
self out  now)  are  willing  to  live  along  from 
year  to  year  in  the  dusty  filth  of  a  city. 

One  special  reason  why  I  wished  to  write 
you  is  this :  I  know  you  thought  I  wouldn't 
stick  to  it  out  here ;  that  I  would  get  sick  of  it, 
and  want  to  come  back  to  New  York,  and 
would  neglect  things  generally.  I  don't  say, 
but  it  might  have  been  so  if  I  had  left  a  year 
sooner,  when  everything  looked  bright  at 
home.  It  took,  I  think,  just  such  a  schooling 
as  I  hod  that  twelvemonth  to  open  my  eyes. 
And  now,  though  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  country  who  attends  more  carefully  to  his 
business  than  your  humble  servant.  I  don't 
pretend  I  have  become  a  good  farmer  all  in  a 
hurry,  but  I  know  I  am  fast  learning,  and 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  old  times,  and  what  a  fool  I  used 
to  make  of  myself,  but  I  don't  let  that  worry 
me  now.  If  I  have  any  luck,  I  shall  plough  up 
fifty  acres  more  this  fall.  There  is  not  a  better 
quarter  section  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
by  another  year  we  shall  have  a  railroad  sta- 
tion within  ten  miles  of  us.  My  wife's  mother 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her,  being  a  very  good 
housekeeper  and  understanding  Western  ways 
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first-rate.  It  continues  to  be  a  great  mystery 
to  both  of  them,  notwithstanding  all  my  expla- 
nations, how  I  secured  this  place  for  Virginia ; 
amd  I  am  afraid  I  hare  bad  to  tell  more  stories 
to  enable  me  keep  myself  right  with  you  in 
this  matter  than  I  can  erer  answer  for.  But  I 
can  stand  it  all  for  Virginia's  soke.  She  says 
she  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be,  and  I  really 
think  she  is.  She  declares  nothing  would  in- 
duce her  to  go  back  to  New  York. 

Yesterday  we  rode  out  together  in  the  buggy 
on  the  prairie.  The  handsomest  fawn  I  ever 
saw,  nearly  full  grown,  started  up  at  a  spring 
where  he  was  lying,  and  bounded  ofif  a  few 
yards,  and  then  stood  perfectly  still,  looking 
at  us.    Virginia  would  not  let  me  shoot ;  she 


said  it  would  spoil  her  ride  if  I  killed  it,  ndl 
was  glad  afterwards  I  did  not  I  will  nam 
bring  this  rambling  letter  to  a  dose,  and  hoft 
you  won't  fly  in  a  passion  with  me  fi>rwritiii|^ 
Your  obedient  senrant, 

CkablxsOiatol 
William  Holt,  Esq., 
New  York. 

When  Holt  received  this  epistle,  bs 
read  it  over  very  carefiilly  twice,  dwcD- 
ing  only  on  the  paragraphs  where  'Sh- 
ginia's  name  was  mentioned.  Then  be 
'  tore  it  in  fine  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  flie 
waste  basket. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THX  L0TXH8. 


Clara  and  Da  Barry  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  little  library  of  Mr.  Ferris. 
They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  was 
well  understood  it  would  not  be  distant. 
Then  they  were  to  leave  on  a  foreign 
tour  which  should  last  an  indefinite 
period.  Clara's  fortune  was  ample  for 
this.  As  for  Du  Barry^s,  it  had  become 
a  mere  pittance  under  the  new  era  of 
inflated  prices  and  general  extravagance. 

The  absolute  devotion  which  Clara 
expected  from  her  lover,  and  which  she 
w^as  ready  to  return  by  an  entire  conse- 
cration of  herself  to  him,  had  begun 
seriously  to  annoy  him.  But  the  time 
would  soon  be  up,  the  prize  secured, 
and  then  matters  would  settle  down  on 
a  more  rational  basis. 

They  were  seated  together.  Du  Bar- 
ry htfd  just  come  in.  He  found  Clara 
reading  a  volume  of  Wilholm  Meister — 
it  was  a  German  copy.  Looking  up  at 
him  as  he  took  his  seat,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  recollect  when  you  marked 
these  passages  ? " 

"  Why  ?  how  did  you  come  by  this 
book?" 

"  You  left  it  on  the  table  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect.  I  took  it  with  me 
to  the  printing-office,  where  I  was  cor- 
recting proof.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
reached  you.  I  have  a  handsome  li- 
brary edition,  which  I  will  bring  you. 
This  has  been  thumbed  so  much  that  it 
is  unfit  for  a  lady's  hands." 


'<Ilike  it  all  the  better,"  said  Oiii. 
'^  It  makes  a  book  look  more  intend- 
ing. This  is  such  a  neat,  compact  little 
thing.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  Toi 
must  bring  me  the  other  volumes.'' 

"  Certainly,  if  you  fancy  them ;  though 
I  have  an  impression  the  set  is  imperfect" 

"  I  hope  not.  You  did  not  answv 
my  question ;  when  did  you  make  then 
marks  ?    Stop,  let  me  r^id  to  yoo." 

They  were  sitting  close  together,  tnd 
while  Clara's  hand  rested  in  Du  Btny^ 
she  read  in  English  the  foUowing : 

^^  He  had  told  Aurelia  of  his  inter- 
course with  Mariana,  and  could  there* 
fore  now  refer  to  it.  She  looked  him 
intently  in  the  face,  and  asked :  '  On 
you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a 
woman;  that  you  never  tried,  with 
thoughtless  gallantry,  with  &lse  aeeefe* 
rations,  with  cooling  oaths,  to  wheedle 
favor  from  her  ? ' 

"  *  I  can,'  said  Wilhelm ;  *  and  what  a 
warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  Mend, 
is  this  melancholy  state  in  which  I  see 
you!  Accept  of  me  a  vow  which  la 
suited  to  my  heart;  which  under  the 
emotion  you  have  caused  me  has  settled 
into  words  and  shape,  and  which  will 
be  hallowed  by  the  hour  in  which  I 
utter  it  Each  transitory  inclination  I 
will  study  to  withstand ;  and  even  the 
most  earnest  I  wiU  keep  within  my 
bosom ;  no  woman  shall  receive  an  eo- 
knowledgment  of  love  fix>m  my  lips  to 
whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  I ' 
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\ie  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  in- 
snce,  and  drew  some  steps  back- 
88  he  offered  her  his  hand.  *  'Tis 
>  moment,'  cried  she,  ^so  many 
n's  tears  more  or  fewer ;  the  ocean 
ot  swell  by  reason  of  them.  And 
lontinned  she,  *'  among  thousands, 
Oman  saved;  that  stUl  is  some- 
;  among  thousands,  one  honest 
iiscoyered;  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
Do  you  know,  then,  what  you 
se?'" 

lien  did  you  mark  it  ?  " 
ears  ago.    I  purchased  the  work 

I  first  came  to  Schweinfurth,  a 
eeks  after  I  landed.  I  have  told 
low  I  used  to  live  in  that  little 
t  old  place." 

es,  indeed.  I  shall  insist  on  keep- 
is  all  the  more  now.  I  shall  look 
.  the  marked  passages.    How  deli- 

you  drew  those  lines ;  very  difTer- 
'om  your  present  bold,  vigorous 

b^an  to  turn  the  leaves  over, 
fear  I  must  interrupt  you.    I  have 
e  the  book  once  more  to  the  print- 
Bee  ;  then  you  shall  have  it  with 
maining  volumes." 
ist  a  moment.    Let  me  repeat  this 
0.    Do  you  see,  you  have  double 
id  it.    I  can  just  perceive  the  sce- 
ne;  it  is  very  faint."    She  read : 
7  woman  shall  receive  an  acknowl- 
nt  of  love  from  my  lips  to  uihom  I 
'  consecrate  my  lifey 
I  whom  were  you  thinking,  Alfred, 
you  drew  your  pencil  so  softly 
opposite  these  words  ? " 
r  a  certain  young  lady,  whose  in* 
don  I  had  roused  by  asking  her 
it  for  my  return  before  she  en- 
hersel^"  replied  Du  Barry,  ten- 

b,  that  is  the  charm,"  returned 
**To  know  you  never  had  a 
ht  for  any  one  but  me,  that  when 
you  consecrated  your  life  to  me ; 
1  all  those  long  years  of  absence 
lerished  only  this  idea,  that  your 
roar  only  vows,  were  breathed  to 
It  is  too  great  happiness." 
Barry  made  a  suitable  reply, 
still  held  the  little  volume  in  her 


hand,  while  she  caieleflsly  turned  the 
leaves. 

It  would  seem  that  her  lover  was  not 
anxious  to  prolong  the  interview,  for  he 
made  a  gesture  to  take  the  book  which 
she  was  again  beginning  to  examine. 

^^  Oh,  here  is  something  else,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

She  ran  her  eye  eagerly  over  the  page. 

'^  Did  you  ever  lend  this  ? "  she  ask- 
ed, abruptly. 

"  Never.    Why  do  you  inquire  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  so  much 
read.  This  line  is  too  delicate  for  even, 
a  youth. 

She  half  held  her  breath  as  she  look- 
ed at  her  companion  for  his  reply. 

^*I  could  imagine  that  some  ^oung 
girl  did  this  1 " 

"  Nonsense."  He  took  the  book,  and 
read  the  paragraph  to  himself.  "I 
confess  I  see  nothing  here  worth  mark- 
ing ;  it  is  very  commonplace." 

^'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  It  is  exactly 
as  I  feel  now,  Alf^d,  all  the  time.  She 
read  aloud : 

"  Except  Narcisse,  the  world  was  alto- 
gether dead  to  me;  excepting  him, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  had  any 
charm.  Even  my  love  for  dress  was 
but  the  wish  to  please  him ;  if  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  to  see  me,  I  could 
spend  no  care  upon  it.  I  liked  to 
dance ;  but  if  he  was  not  beside  me,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  mo- 
tion. At  a  brilliant  fcitival,  if  he  were 
not  invited,  I  could  neither  take  the 
trouble  of  providing  new  things,  nor  of 
putting  on  the  old,  according  to  the 
mode." 

*^How  can  you  call  that  common- 
place?" 

"  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  '  com- 
monplace.' I  should  have  said  *  com- 
mon.' It  is  the  genuine  sentiment  of 
one  who  loves ;  but  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment nevertheless.  I  confess  I  was 
thinking  more  of  your  odd  surmise 
about  tiie  marks  than  of  what  I  was 
reading." 

Clara  laughed.  Du  Barry's  natural 
tone  relieved  her.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  ia 
of  late.  I  conjure  up  the  strangest  imag- 
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inings.  Yet  who  could  possibly  have 
less  reason  ?  It  is  the  excess  of  happi- 
ness. It  makes  me  mournful.  I  want 
you  near  me  every  moment ;  I  become 
sad  as  soon  as  you  leaye  me." 

''  This  will  soon  end,"  whispered  Da 
Barry;  ^^  and  then ^" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Ferris,  who  came  in  humming 
a  favorite  air.  She  did  not  appear  at 
all  surprised  to  find  the  two  together, 
but  nodded  carelessly  to  her  cousin, 
who  seized  the  occasion  to  excuse  him- 
self. With  the  volume  of  Meister  in 
his  hand,  he  took  leave,  saying  he 
would  be  in  again  during  the  evening. 

Clara  followed  him  into  the  halL 
"  You  will  think  no  more  of  my  folly  in 
imagining  any  one  could  have  had  that 
book  but  you,"  she  said. 

^'Certainly  not.  I  quite  understand 
how  you  feel." 


^  You  do,  do  you  not  f  "  ftTnlaiiffi 
Clara,  eagerly. 

*^You  know  I  do.  And  wheneis 
any  little  thing  disturbs  you,  pnnniK 
me  you  will  at  once  speak  out  as  yoi 
did  just  now.  Then  we  can  never  mii- 
understand  one  another." 

'*  Indeed  I  wilL  I  cannot  ezprai 
how  happy  your  words  make  me." 

She  came  back  to  the  little  libnoy 
radiant,  quite  ready  to  enter  into  tiw 
lively  vein  Miss  Ferris  was  indplgiiy 
in. 

When  Du  Barry  reached  the  siiieek» 
he  drew  a  long  breath.  ">  Well  out  of 
that,"  he  said  to  himself.  ^'  Curse  on  my 
carelessness.  A  few  weeks  more,  and 
all  danger  will  be  over." 

He  took  his  course  to  the  printi]ig>* 
office.  What  awaited  him  there,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  a  fresh  ch^ 
ter. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


OASTLSTOH  RISOLYBft  TO  REFORM  THB  WOSLD  ! 


To  return  to  Castleton. 

For  days  after  the  extraordinary  de- 
nouement with  Augusta  Delaine,  he  had 
the  sensations  of  one  physically  and 
mentally  benumbed,  so  terrible  was  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  moral 
sense. 

As  the  clear  light  of  reason  and  con- 
science spread  healthftdly  over  him,  he 
emerged  from  the  torpid  state  in  which 
he  had  temporarily  been  plunged,  into 
an  atmosphere  purer,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  than  he  had  ever  before  breathed. 

With  this  came  a  quiet,  calm  control 
over  his  emotions,  such  as  he  could 
never  exercise  before.  As  he  looked 
around  him,  and  then  into  the  future, 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  isolated; 
isolated  by  his  own  deliberate  act 
That  of  resting  his  hopes  on  an  object 
which  did  not  respond  to  him,  and  of 
rejecting  the  alluring  offer  made  to  his 
senses. 

"What  am  I  to  become?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Dare  I  oppose  my  personal 
aspirations  to  the  cry  of   the   many 


which  everywhere  ascends  for  rdiflC^  qr 
is  smothered  in  the  low  muttennge  of 
despair  ?     Can  I  escape  the  seoie  <^ 

HUMAN  BESPONSIBILITY  wMch  OppCeMB 

me  ?    Am  I  to  do  any  thing  to  ligfaten 
the  load  which  weighs  down  the  greit 
army  of  the  Unfortunate  ?    Am  I  wbdj 
now  to  enter  the  lists  ¥    Yes,  if  I  cm 
rise  superior  to  any  circumstance ;  if  I 
can  say  necessity  no  longer  controls  bml 
With  a  sense  of  undaunted  ri^tfulnen, 
what  may  I  not  achieve  ?    Always  for 
the  true,  I  have  no  apprehensioDa^  no    , 
palpitations,  no  ^  bondage  through  Seat? 
I  will  begin  again.  God  has  vouchsafed 
me  a  vision.    Given  rest  of  soul,  witii 
activity  of  mind  and  health  of  body, 
and  I  have  the  powers  of  a  god.    Whj 
not  ?    Those  tantalizing  and  illimitable 
desires  no  longer  in  my  path,  and  there 
is  sn  end  of  Abnegation.  Forward  I  The 
day  is  past  wherein  to  seek  our  own 
advantage.    Now,  a  man  no  longer  be- 
longs to  himsef.    But  how  to  equaluB 
human  happiness  I     To    solve  riddles 
more  mysterious  than  the  Sphinx^ 
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oy+ sorrow  x  sorrow  •»•  joy. 

ongx  wail  of  wretohedneM. 

Qrtb  X  sadness. 

Nmoe  X  tread  of  woe. 

rime  X  good  deeds. 

^uilt  X  innoocnoe.  V  =7 

gravity  x  virtae. 

ower  X  weakness. 

Tealth  x  destitotioiL 

ne  common  humanity. 

ere  is  the  moral  mathematician 
all  work  the  equation)  Will 
^led '  great  philanthropist '  at- 
1 9  Let  every  indiyidual  try,  and 
'k  is  done.    I  will  set  about  it 

19 

were  the  resolves  of  our  hero, 
perhaps,  would  never  have  been 


so  conscientiously  determined  on,  had 
he  experienced  no  heart  troubles.  For 
in  that  case,  titiings  would  have  flowed 
too  smoothly. 

He  did  not  know,  though,  what  he 
marked  out  for  himself. 

*'  Tantalizing  and  illimitable  desires 
no  longer  in  his  path,"  indeed !  For 
how  long  the  exemption?  As  if  he 
could  get  free  from  them !  Neverthe- 
less, young  man,  keep  on  your  course ; 
carry  out  your  resolutions ;  but  do  not 
think  to  fight  this  battle  without  carry- 
ing about  you  the  full  weight  of  human 
dross,  and  being  exposed  to  the  poison- 
ed arrows  which  the  enemy  within  hurls 
into  your  very  citadel  I 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


AN  VKLOOXED-FOE  APPABXTXOX. 


eft  Du  Barry  on  the  way  to  the 
^-office,  where  he  was  going  to 
the  proofs  of  a  fresh  article  for 
opemican  Monthly."  This  print- 
iblishment  was  a  large  one,  and 
^prietors  had  lately  introduced 
3eriment  of  employing  girls  to 
)  in  a  small  part  of  it. 
article  in  question  was  of  the 
ic  order.  There  was  a  very  sen- 
tl  love-affair  described,  and  the 
vas  laid  among  the  Alps — the 
oian  Alps. 

larry  was  surprised  to  find  his 
so  correct.  Tlie  German  words, 
sh  there  were  a  large  number, 
it  up  without  an  error.  He  was 
ore  astonished  to  observe  the 
f  one  of  the  places  which  he  had 
oed  omitted,  and  another  put  in 
d.  ne  first  was  an  imaginary, 
er  the  real  name, 
d  that  any  one  should  presume 

such  a  liberty  with  his  MS.,  he 
the  foreman,  and  asked,  "  Who 
that  page ;  is  it  an  American  ?  " 

;  it  is  a  German  girl,  whom  we 
iployed  a  few  days  ago.    She  is 

educated  and  very  intelligent, 
1  set  up  a  form  as  rapidly  as  any 
the  place." 
ry   odd,"   returned   Du  Barry. 


^^  There  is  not  the  slightest  error  in  my 
proofs.  But  she  has  gone  rather  too  far 
in  undertaking  to  change  a  word.  Can 
I  see  her  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  step  this  way." 

At  one  of  the  **  cases  "  stood  a  young 
girl  of  no  ordinary  appearance.  She 
wore  a  close-fitting  dress  of  dark  ma- 
terial, and  her  small  and  delicate  fiugers 
were  stained  with  printers'  ink.  Her 
light  hair,  of  which  she  had  a  profusion, 
was  drawn  tight  over  her  forehead,  and 
wound  in  a  coil  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  face  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
It  appeared  something  thinner  than 
would  seem  natural,  while  her  fine  large 
blue  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  sad 
resignation. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  two  who 
were  approaching,  till  the  foreman  stop- 
ped. "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  author 
of  the  article  you  have  been  at  work 
on ;  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  proofs." 

Could  Du  Barry  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  ?  It  was  Charlotte  Meyer 
who  stood  before  him  1 

The  foreman  had  turned  immediately 
away.  The  case  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  room.  Every  one  around  them  was 
busy.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  Du 
Barry's  approach. 
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*'  Charlotte !  Good  God !  How  came 
you  here  ? " 

There  was  no  reply.  She  stood  look- 
ing fixedly  at  him,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Nuremberg  ?  " 
asked  Du  Barry,  after  a  painM  silence. 

"  What  was  there  in  Nuremberg  that 
I  should  stay?"  she  demanded  in  a 
tone  so  earnest  and  sad  that  her  ques- 
tioner hesitated  before  he  attempted  to 
reply. 

''But  why  go  so  far  fix>m  homet 
why  come  to  America  ?  " 

"  Home  I "  echoed  the  girl,  "  home  I 
Can  you  tell  me  where  is  my  home  ?  I 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  from 
scenes  and  recollections  that  haunted 
me  iliere ;  not  as  you  perhaps  fear,  to 
giye  you  any  annoyance." 

Du  Barry's  countenance  expressed  the 
sense  of  relief  which  this  last  observa- 
tion caused,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

"  I  know  all,  Alfred,"  she  continued, 
calmly. 

"  And  you  will  not  betray  me  ?  "  he 
could  not  help  asking  with  eagerness. 

"Betray  you  I "  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time  with  bitterness.  "  Is  that  a  word 
to  employ  toward  me  ?    Betray ! " 

"Forgive  me,  Charlotte.  I  did  not 
think  what  I  was  saying.  I  have  much 
I  would  explain  to  you,  had  I  the  op- 
portimity.  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ? " 

"  Manv  months." 

"  And  why  did  you  come  ? " 

"I  had  not  heard  from  you  for  a 
year."  She  spoke  calmly,  without  agi- 
tation. 

Another  embarrassing  pause  ensued, 
embarrassing  to  Du  Barry,  for  Charlotte 
stood  quite  collected,  regarding  him 
mournftdly,  as  if  she  pitied  him. 

"Very  strange,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  you 
were  here  ?  " 

"  I  only  desired  to  learn  the  worst.  I 
had  no  wish  to  see  you." 

"  No  wish  to  see  me  I "  exclaimed  Du 
Barry,  in  atone  dramatically  tender  and 
reproachful. 

"None,"  replied  the   other   coldly. 


"When  I  learned  how  matters  were,  I 
was  no  longer  distracted.  I  am  now  at 
rest." 

Her  face  contradicted  the  assertion, 
but  she  bore  herself  bravely.  Du  Banj 
saw  it,  and  felt  a  secret  satisfiBctioiL 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  We  must  have  an  interview  which  will 
be  undisturbed.  Can  I  not  oome  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Come  to  me  I "  she  exclaimed,  wi& 
dignity.  "This  is  too  mnch.^  She 
turned  to  resume  her  work. 

Du  Barry  saw  his  mistake,  and  made 
haste  to  rectify  it.  "You  are  angiy, 
Charlotte,  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand. I  would  make  explanatfona  bj 
which  you  would  think  less  severely  of 
me.  In  a  word,  I  will  say  here,  if  I  cu 
have  no  fitter  time,  that  before  we  mel^ 
before  I  left  America,  I  had  already  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  engagement " 

"Which  you  broke  on  the  first  op- 
portunity," interrupted  Charlotte,  "lie 
less  you  explain,  the  better." 

"As  you  will.  But  if  you  kuew 
every  circumstance,  as  I  am  ready  to 
detail  to  you  if  you  will  permit,  yw 
would  not  feel  so  bitterly  toward  me* 

"  It  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  yoQ 
how  I  feel,  and  it  is  time  this  interriew 
should  close." 

She  turned  again  to  the  case. 

"  Charlotte,  one  word,  we  have  cadi 
other's  letters.  Do  you  not  think  they 
should  be  exchanged  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  will  bring  yours  here  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  have  mine  ready." 

"  Be  it  so." 

Du  Barry  departed  with  an  intense 
sense  of  relief.  The  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  in  GerAan  (though 
Charlotte,  from  long  intercourse  with 
her  lover,  was  equally  fiimiliar  with  Eng- 
lish) ;  no  one  could  suspect  its  purport; 
Charlotte  had  said  distinctly  that  he 
need  apprehend  nothing  from  her,  and 
their  letters  were  to  be  exchanged. 

"  A  good  morning's  work,"  he  sidd  to 
himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  street 
"  *  From  the  nettle  danger  I  pluck  the 
flower  safety ; '  the  only  hazard  I  fear- 
ed  is  disposed  o£     I  must  overhaul 
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these  Tolumes  of  Meister,  and  obliterate  He  walked  cbeerfhlly  onward  till  ho 
aH  tell-tales ;  in  fact,  I  must  submit  my  emerged  into  ISassan  street,  wbere  he 
effects  generally  to  a  scarification."  encountered  Castleton. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


OASTLKTOK— DX7  BASRT— CLABA. 


Thbsk  two  young  men  now  seldom 
met.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to 
Ining  them  together. 

On  this  occasion  Du  Barry  felt  in  par- 
tieularly  fine  spirits.  He  shook  his  old 
friend  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
^Tou  are  just  the  one  I  wish  to  see.  I 
luKTC  some  business  matters  which  must 
be  attended  to  before — ^before  the — 
erent.    You  understand  ? " 

Castleton  felt  as  lawyers  usually  feel 
when  professional  topics  are  broached 
outside  of  the  office,  and  especially  on 
the  street ;  but  he  controlled  this,  and 
leeponded  pleasantly :  *'  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

^  Settlements,  that  is  the  word,  I  be- 
liere,"  returned  Du  Barry.  "  Mr.  Ferris 
tells  me  that  these  things  should  be  fix- 
^  or  rather  that  Clara's  trustee  insists 
on  it ;  though  I  am  told  the  laws  of  this 
fitato  sufficiently  protect  the  property 
of  married  women  without  any. 

He  did  not  say  he  had,  with  much 
solicitude,  consulted  a  lawyer  on  the 
subject. 

"  Not  if  you  go  to  reside  elsewhere. 
I  shall  turn  you  over  to  Mr.  Pulsifer;  it 
18  his  special  department." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom,  as  if  you  could  not 
get  these  things  up  without  sending  me 
to  him.  You  know  we  don't  like  each 
other,  and  Clara  perfectly  abominates 
him." 

"  She  does  1  I  thought  they  were 
good  friends." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  She  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  him." 

"  Then  you  should  consult  some  one 
else." 

"  The  trustee  insists  that  the  papers 
be  prepared  at  your  office.  There's  a 
fixl" 

Du  Barry  spoke  in  his  old  free  and 
easy  way,  when  he  said  "  there's  a  fix," 
which  made  Castleton  laugh,  and  car- 


ried him  back,  for  a  moment,  to  old 
times. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  you,"  he  said. 
'*  It  is  not  in  my  department.  You  need 
not  meet  Mr.  Pulsifer.  Miss  Digby'a 
trustee  is  the  one  to  caU  on  him." 

"True.  It  must  be  so,  I  suppose. 
Are  you  not  tired,  Tom,  of  this  tread* 
mill  life  of  yours  ?  " 

'*  Tread-mill  I  Our  profession  is  es- 
pecially varied ;  any  thing  but  mono^ 
tonous." 

"  Oh  I  I  dont  mean  that  exactly. 
After  getting  even  a  peep  at  Europe, 
were  you  not  disgusted  to  return  ? " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  so. 
We  mean  to  make  our  escape  as  soon  as 
possible.  Once  across  the  water,  we 
shall  not  come  back  very  soon,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  There  is  every  thing  here 
to  disgust  one.  Look  at  your  socie- 
ty. For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see 
how  you,  who  are  bom  a  gentleman^ 
can  tolerate  it." 

«  You  find  it  better  abroad  ?  " 

"  Better  ?  yes,  indeed.  There  you  have 
the  refinement  and  breeding  of  high 
birth." 

"I  have  seen  only  outside  views,'* 
said  Castleton;  "but what  I  did  see, 
led  me  to  give  the  palm  in  courtesy  and 
politeness  to  Americans.  I  am  told, 
too,  by  those  who  have  lived  long  in 
Europe  that  in  no  dty  in  the  world  do 
you  meet  with  so  much  general  refine- 
ment and  so  much  real  politeness  as  in 
New  York." 

"  Stufl^  all  stuf^  I  assure  you ^" 

"  As  to  the  accident  of  birth,"  con- 
tinued Castleton,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  "  you  know  I  don't  care 
that  for  it "  (he  snapped  his  fingers  as 
he  spoke).  The  more  people  I  find,  of 
what  you  call  low  birth,  who  rise  to  a 
first-dass  position,  the  better  I  like  it." 
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"  You  are  led  away  hy  a  sickly  senti- 
mentality,"  retorted  Du  Barry.  "  When 
we  were  boys,  we  thouglit  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  put  on  these  airs,  and  discourse 
about  equality,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  we  are  old  enough  now  to 
know  better.  If  you  will  but  open 
your  eyes,  you  will  confess  I  am  right. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  evidences  of 
the  grossest  corruption  around?  You 
are  already  £Eist  getting  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.  You  will  continue  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  till  you  are  driyen  for 
protection  to  the  other  extreme— des- 
potism. Some  of  your  wisest  men  agree 
with  me." 

"  They  are  fools  1 "  exclaimed  Castle- 
ton.  He  checked  himself^  and  con- 
tinued in  a  different  tone.  ^'  But  grant 
you  are  right,  what  is  your  proposition  ? 
You  propose  to  run  away,  instead  of 
manfully  trying  to  help  correct  the 
evils  you  perceive  so  plainly.  Don't 
you  think  you  owe  something  to  your 
country  ?  " 

"  Stuff,  again.  Owe  something  ?  No ! 
'Tis  an  abstraction,  a  pure  chimera.  The 
idea  that  it's  my  duty  to  wear  out  my 
life  in  attempting  to  reform  knaves,  cut- 
throats, and  hypocrites,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  bom  in  the  same  land  which 
produces  them.  That's  a  good  joke.  I 
gave  up  such  nonsense  long  ago,  and 
hoped  you  had  by  this  time.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Tom,  I  am  a  cosmopolite. 
*  Uhi  lene  tbipatria.^  *  €k)od  morning." 

"  Will  he  make  Clara  happy  ? "  que- 
ried Castleton,  as  Du  Barry  turned  away 

He  appeared  to  suddenly  resolve  on 
something.  He  stepped  to  his  office, 
and  left  word  there  that  he  should  not 
return  again  that  day.  Coming  out,  he 
made  his  way  "  up-town." 

I  have  already  remarked,  that,  partly 
from  pride,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  judicious  conduct  of  Cli^  toward 
him,  Castleton  was  prevented  from  de- 
claring himself  when  there  really  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  him. 

Now  that  the  marriage  between  Clara 
and  Du  Barry  was  settled  on  beyond 
question,  Castleton  took  a  resolution. 

*  Where  I  am  woUofi;  there  is  my  oouitry. 


"  I  am  not  satisfied  to  part  finom  W 
without  a  word,"  he  said  to  hinvdC 
'*  I  will  avow  what  I  feel,  since  then  ii 
no  longer  occasion  for  the  least  miioii- 
derstanding." 

In  due  time,  he  reached  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Ferris,  and  inqnired  if  IDsb  Dig- 
by  was  in.    He  was  told  she  wasL 

Sending  up  his  name,  he  took  his  nit 
in  the  little  library,  where  Clara  wm 
accustomed  to  receive  her  intimrte 
friends. 

What  reminiscences  it  awoke  in  Cm* 
tleton's  breast!  How  many  happj 
hours  had  he  spent  with  her  in  tint 
room  I    How  many 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  day-dnoi 
by  the  entrance  of  Clara  hersdfl  Sbe 
had  been  in  a  joyous  mood  all  diy. 
The  morning's  interview  with  her  \am 
was  such  a  satisfactory  one,  and  he 
was  to  be  with  her  again  in  the  e?ai- 
ing.  She  was  entertaining  the  kindot 
feelings  toward  all  the  world  when  Ov- 
tleton  was  announced. 

She  hastened  to  welcome  him  warai- 
ly.  "  An  unexpected  pleasure,"  she  fliid. 
^*  You  have  neglected  me  shameftilly  of 
late." 

"  We  have  both  been  a  good  deal  oc- 
cupied, I  imagine,"  was  his  reply ;  ^  aad 
now  I  only  come  to  say  a  sort  of  good- 
by  to  you." 

"  Are  you  going  away  ?  " 

"No,  but  you  are,"  said  Castleton, 
smiling,  while  the  young  lady  looked 
grave.    "  Clara  "  (he  had  not  called  her 
Clara  for  a  long  time  before),  "  Clara," 
said  Castleton,  in  his  peculiar,  low,  iia* 
pressive  tone, "  you  know  perfectly  wdl 
how  I  have  always  felt  toward  yoiL 
You  now  belong  to  my  old  friend— my 
rival.    If  I  have  a  wish  of  the  heart,  it 
is  that  you  and  he  shall  be  happy  to- 
gether.    You  may  think  it  strange  I 
desire  distinctly  to  avow  that  I  have 
always  loved  you.    I  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  myself  unless   I   did   so^ 
That  is  a  reality  of  the  past.    There  is 
no  longer  a  propriety  in  its  continuance. 
A  word  more.    LitUe  as  we  can  know 
the  future,  I  am  certain  that  my  friend- 
ship for  ypu  will  never  be  diminished.  ^ 
This  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  yon,  I  < 
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may  never  be.    But  if,  in  the 

0  come,  a  time  should  be,  when, 
le  cause  we  may  not  now  count 
ould  relieve  you  to  know  this 
hip  is  always  a  living,  tangible 
— what  I  ask  of  you  is,  employ  it 

honest  soul  may  demand  of 
r — ^will  you  do  so  ? " 
looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  with 
ression  which  it  might  not  have 
L  Du  Barry  to  witness.  Then  her 
IL 

a  word  was  said,  but  Castleton 
isfied.  He  had  received  his  an- 
nd  rising,  he  left  the  room. 
i  sat  quite  still  for  several  min- 
'*  Was  any  one  ever  so  supremely 
'  she  thought.  "  To  be  loved  as 
>ved,  and  to  have  such  a  noble, 
is  firiend ! " 

re  never  been  able  satisfactorily 
rtain  whether  or  not  she  gave  Du 

01  account  of  what  passed  at  this 
)W.    In  the  happy  moments  of 


his  visit  that  evening,  she  may  have 
omitted  to  do  so. 

As  Du  Barry  was  leaving  her,  the 
same  evening,  he  said,  '*  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  till  to-morrow  affcomoon ;  I 
have  something  to  attend  to  which  will 
take  me  out  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

He  was  anxious  to  get  the  interview 
with  Charlotte  off  his  hands  before 
again  trusting  himelf  in  Clara's  pres- 
ence. 

"  Oh,  you  must  come  in,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments.  Do  you  think  I  shall  let 
you  go  directly  past  without  a  little 
visit  ?  " 

She  continued  her  endearing  persua- 
sions, which  were  very  flattering  to  his 
self-love,  till  at  last  he  yielded. 

"  It  will  be  a  half  hour  of  happiness 
to  me,  even  if  I  do  disappoint  others," 
he  said  gallantly. 

There  were  more  tender  words,  and 
he  departed. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


TBS  LOST  PACKAOE. 


air  blew  cool  and  fresh  from  the 
est  (it  was  now  the  latter  part 
»ber),  giving  elasticity  to  Du 
step  and  buoyancy  to  his 
as  he  pursued  his  way  home 
light  heart. 

lis  {dans  had  worked  to  his  entire 
tion.  Another  interview  with 
bte,  and  that  disagreeable  affair 
be  off  his  hands.  His  last  article 
le  Copemican  "  was  in  type.  He 
Dtended  to  concoct  another.  In 
reeks  he  was  to  be  married. 
lad  but  a  short  walk  to  take  be- 
laching  his  bachelor  quarters. 
ng  to  his  room,  he  lighted  his 
tiamn,  and  proceeded  to  business. 
x>ok  from  his  escritoire  a  small 
e  of  letters  which  were  contain- 
an  envelope.  Then  he  looked 
ly  through  the  desk,  taking  out 
mall  pieces  of  paper  (I  have  no 
of  knowing  their  contents),  seve- 
e  keepsakes  of  more  or  less  value, 
\  odds  and  ends  of  things  of  ap- 
OL.  IV. — 86 


parently  little  importance,  and  last  of 
all  a  miniature. 

This  he  opened  and  looked  at.  It 
must  have  recalled  a  great  many  tender 
associations,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  exhibited  any  particular  emotion. 
He  closed  the  case,  which  also  contain- 
ed a  plain  gold  ring,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  envelope  which  held  the  letters. 
He  gathered  together  all  the  remaining 
articles,  little  papers,  keepsakes,  a  very 
small  neat  glove,  a  lock  of  golden 
hair,  a  bit  of  faded  ribbon,  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire  which  was  burning 
brightly  in  the  grate. 

He  watched  till  they  were  consumed. 

Next  he  laid  hold  of  the  volumes  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  examined  them 
carefully.  Occasionally  a  flower,  which 
had  been  pressed  between  the  leaves, 
would  fall  out,  and  once  a  small  bit  of 
silk  Grom  a  dress  of  Charlotte's  which 
Du  Barry  had  liked  particularly.  There 
were  marks  in  abundance  through  the 
books,  and  many  annotations  as  well 
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as  references  to  the  time  or  occasion 
when  such  and  such  a  page  had  been 
read. 

"  What  an  escape  I "  he  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  prepare  these  for  other  eyes.'' 

He  took  the  books  and  threw  them 
in  the  fire. 

In  a  diligent  business  way  he  went 
through  his  entire  effects,  destroying 
whatever  in  his  judgment  involved  any 
hazard  to  retain.  It  was  a  very  search- 
ing, thorough  piece  of  work,  and  it  was 
not  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
Du  Barry,  a  good  deal  fatigued  with 
his  peculiar  occupation,  retired  to  rest 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  his  task  well. 

He  slept  soundly. 

The  next  morning  was  very  fine.  A 
magnificent  autumnal  day;  Du  Barry 
felt  its  animating  influence  as  he  left 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  call  on 
Clara,  as  he  had  promised  the  evening 
before. 

The  servant  took  his  light  overcoat 
as  he  came  in,  while  he  stepped  un- 
announced to  the  little  library,  where 
Clara  already  awaited  him. 

She  received  him  joyfully,  as  usual. 
After  a  few  minutes,  she  perceived  her 
lover  appeared  not  altogether  in  his 
natural  mood.  "Are  you  well?"  she 
asked. 

"Perfectly  well;  who  could  be  other- 
wise in  such  magnificent  weather  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  look  quite 
yourself,'*  said  Clara,  anxiously. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Du  Barry,  "  as  I 
mentioned  to  you  last  evening,  I  have 
an  appointment  at  this  hour,  which 
really  I  ought  to  keep,  and  I  dare  say 
the  idea  makes  me  appear  a  little  ab- 
sent.   You  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  You  shall  keep  it," cried  Clara.  "It 
is  enough  that  I  have  seen  you.  I  will 
be  content  till  you  come  back  to  me." 

His  reply,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  was 
very  happy  and  appropriate.  She  ac- 
companied him  as  usual  into  the  halL 
They  stood  together  a  moment  on  tho 
stoop,  admiring  the  glories  of  the  new 
day. 

As  she  turned  to  come  in,  after  his 


departure,  and  just  as  she  closed  tib 
door,  her  eyes  fell  on  some  jMipers  wMdk 
lay  scattered  almost  at  her  feet.  As  ib 
stooped  to  take  them  up,  she  saw  Di 
Barry's  name  in  his  own  handwritini 
on  the  envelope  which  had  contaiiied 
them. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  caU  after 
him,  that  he  might  reclaim  what  he  bad 
accidentally  dropped.  This  inpolie 
was  checked  by  a  counter-carrcQt  sng* 
ing  back  on  her  heart  at  the  sight  of  thi 
neat  delicate  handwriting,  and  of  i 
miniature  case  which  lay  near. 

A  terrible  prescience  seized  her.  Shs 
clutched  the  letters  and  the  miiriitnw^ 
and  hastened  back  to  the  library ;  ahe 
could  not  wait  to  go  to  her  chamber. 

She  sat  down,  and  without  a  thoogfat 
whether  or  not  what  she  was  doing 
were  right  or  honorable,  she  eagedy, 
fiercely  ran  her  eyes  through  the  Dotes. 
They  were  written  in  a  delicate  Gennan 
"  current-hand,"  with  which  Clara  was 
perfectly  familiar.  She  did  not  attcn^t 
to  read  them,  but  darted  from  page  to 
page,  seizing  by  instinct  on  certain 
points,  then  hurrying  rapidly  on  to 
other  portions  which  attracted  her. 

This  is  what  she  first  read,  her  ejia 
being  drawn  to  the  page  as  if  by  a 
magnet.* 

I  send  you  a  journal  of  my  days.    I  coo- 
mence  on  that  of  your  departure.    After  701 
led  me,  1  gave  a  free  course  to  my  tcm. 
While  we  were  at  breakfast,  I  forced  myaelf  to 
appear  in  spirits,  lest  I  should  make  you  uL 
It  was  in  vain  I  endeavored  to  rdiere  w$ 
breast.    I  found  it  impossible  to  take  up  nj 
thing;    my  head  was  too  confused  and  Of 
heart  too  full.    I  thought  breathing  the  ink 
air  might  a  little  restore  me,  and  went  out  lir 
a  walk — I  cared  not  in  which  directioD.  I 
soon   returned,  and   after   sitting,  thinkiBg» 
thinking  for  hours,  night  came,  and  I  returad. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  divine  if  I  slept.    The  not 
day  Gertrude  called  to  see  me,  and  aftenrari 
Aurelia.    I  compelled  myself  to  go  oat  witk 
her,  but  I  soon  found  myself  at  home  agaia^ 
where  I  could  think  of  you  ¥^thout  intenrop* 
tion.  I  do  nothing  else,  nothing,  nothing;  tad 


*  The  author  was  tempted  (o  leave  these  extfssli 
in  the  langoago  in  wbioh  they  were  wzitten,  ImI  It 
will  probably  bo  more  Batisfactory  to  the  geMcal 
reader  to  peruse  the  translation ;  in  whicii,  bow> 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  touchtsg  pathoi 
of  the  orlginaL 
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hree  dajs  haye  passed,  dajs  which  seem 
jears.  If  three  days  seem  so  long,  how 
«e  months  ?  O  Alfred,  I  have  not  the 
Tgp  to  wait.  If  joa  knew  all  my  poor 
suffers.    Why  did  you  leave  your  Char- 


»py  those  who  hare  nerer  loved !  But 
I  consider  that  God  or  destiny  intended 
Bthing  in  all  this,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is 
» that  I  have  brought  all  my  friendship, 
» that  I  render  caress  for  caress  and  kiss 
is,  -ah,  then  I  am  happy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

a  art  constantly  not  before  my  eyes 
but  in  my  heart.  Oh,  believe  me,  for 
hould  I  not  speak  the  word,  believe  me, 
I  say  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  yes !  with 
I  force  of  my  soul.  I  have  nothing  else 
)  after  God. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Ifred !  I  must  be  with  thee,  with  thee 
I  speak  freely,  without  fear.  For  if  I 
thee,  I  would  not  love  thee.    We  fear 

18  wicked,  and  thou  art  good,  so  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

r  solitary  is  my  heart.  I  cannot  content 
I  Where  is  my  loved  one,  who  used  to 
my  side  ?  Alas !  he  is  now  encounter- 
ngers,  while  I  can  repose  safely  in  my 


*re  sealing  this,  I  closed  my  eyes  for  an 
i  and  saw  thee  in  one  of  those  happy  mo- 
Now  /am  happy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

re  been  ill,  and  could  not  continue  my 
1 :  but  a  kiss  which  I  imprint  on  this 

ill  tell  thee  what  the  hand  cannot  trace. 

.  .  •  •  . 

sigth  I  am  better ;  but  for  many  days  I 
1  a  couch  of  pain.  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
MS  it,  I  cannot  bear  thy  absence.  Yet  I 
oilbred  less  while  I  was  so  ill  than  when 
rcU.  You  were  always  so  lovingly  be- 
e. 

•  •  •  •  • 

it  fury  images  rose  before  me,  what  cas- 
'  happiness,  what  pictures  of  domestic 
h,  never,  I  fear,  never  to  be  realized, 
ae  so  mocks  me;  but  I  dream  still. 
at  thou  know  my  happiest  fancy  ?  Lis- 
[  picture  myself  in  a  lovely  cottage  quite 
)d,  absolutely  retired  from  the  world, 
ig  only  of  thee,  and  living  only  for  thee, 
employed  in  some  little  details  of  the 
while  thou  art  engaged  in  the  garden 
the  plants  and  flowers.  For  me  a  sin- 
nestic  serves  to  perform  what  is  neces- 
rithout  encumbering  me  with  the  care 
yants.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
vt  is  fine,  we  spread  our  table  under  the 
of  beautiful  trees;  then  you  talk  to  me 
I  work  at  my  embroidery.    Believest 


thou,  dear  one,  there  can  be  a  greater  happi- 
ness! 

•  •.••• 

Again  I  fancy  myself  going  with  thee  over 
the  whole  world;  always,  always  with  thee 
while  we  visit  new  countries  and  climes.  Tet 
the  first  is  my  happy  dream,  for  I  want  noth- 
ing but  to  feel  thy  breath  mingle  with  mine,  to 
press  thy  heart  against  mine,  and  repeat  as 
of^n  as  I  will,  ^  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee.' 

•  •...« 

0  Alfred,  dear  Alfred,  what  shall  I  do? 
What  will  become  of  me  t  There  is  no  letter 
for  me  t  I  should  be  distressed  for  thy  safety  ; 
but  watching  eagerly,  I  find  the  steamer  which 
carried  thee  has  safely  reached  New  York. 
How  can  I  wait  another  week?  how  can  I, 
Alfred  ?  It  is  by  some  accident,  I  know ;  but 
how  can  I  bear  such  delay  ? 

Atler  ten  more  long,  wearisome,  wretched 
days  and  nights,  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
my  heart  to  endure,  your  letter  is  brought  to 
me.  Oh  Alfred,  dear  one,  ever  loved,  bow 
couldst  thou  go  so  to  wqund  a  tender  soul? 
Thy  letter  is  in  French !  In  French  which  we 
both  detest  for  the  language  of  the  heart.  You 
remember,  AJfred,  in  our  happy  readings  to- 
gether of  Wilhelm  Meister,  what  was  said  of. 
this  language,  and  how  we  both  declared  it 
was  perfectly  true.  These  paragraphs  which 
I  then  marked  in  happy  unconsciousness  now 
strike  me  with  terror.  I  must  write  them 
here,  for  they  haunt  me. 

"  During  the  period  of  his  kindliest  conneO" 
tion,  he  wrote  in  German^  and  what  genuine^ 
powerful,  and  cordial  German!  It  was  not 
till  lie  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  tluxt  he  began 
to  write  seriously  in  French.  I  marked,  I  feitt 
what  he  meant.  What  he  would  bltuh  to  utter 
in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means 
utter  with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  tlie  language 
of  reservations,  equivocations,  and  lies  /  it  is  a 
perfidious  language.  JTeaven  be  praised,  I  can- 
not ^nd  another  word  to  express  this  perfidb 
of  theirs  in  all  its  compass.  Our  poor  treulos, 
the  FAITHLESS  of  the  English,  are  innocent  <u 
babes  beeide  it.^* 

Am  I  only  foolishly  nervous  ?  are  my  wits 
unsettled,  that  I  seize  hold  of  this  ?  For  thy 
letter  is  kind  and  loving.  Why  should  I  speak 
in  this  way  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tclL 
Seventeen  days  of  weary,  desolate  waiting  for 
its  arrival  have  unstrung  me. 

•  ••••• 

'  0  God  1  why  hast  Thou  created  a  heart  to 
be  so  unhappy !  Till  I  loved  thee,  how  little 
did  I  think  it  possible  to  love !  Then  thoa 
gavest  me    *    *    * 

«  ♦  *  ♦  >|i 

Clara  held  her  breath  till  she  struck 

on  the  next. 

Alas!  not  one  word  from  thee!    Art  thon 
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pr«r. 


vexed  because  I  reproached  thee  for  writlog  in 
French  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  Write  in  what  lan- 
guage thou  wilt,  only  write ;  write,  I  implore 
thee,  I  cannot  longer  exist  in  this  way. 

Her  head  distracted,  her  heart  stone, 
she  dropped  the  letters  and  opened  the 
case  which  kept  the  miniature,  and  be- 
held the  picture  of  a  lovely  young 
blonde,  in  appearance  not  more  than  six- 
teen, with  large  pensive  blue  eyes  and 
innocent  face,  childlike  in  its  expression 
of  love  and  trustfulness. 

The  ring  fell  on  the  floor.  Clara  pick- 
ed it  up  as  if  its  touch  was  deadly,  and 
put  it  in  its  place ;  then  she  took  off 
her  own  engagement  ring,  and  laid  it 
beside  the  other,  and  closed  the  case. 

At  that  moment  the  street  door-bell 
rang  sharply. 

She  started  up  to  make  her  escape ; 


but  the  servant  happening  to  be  in  fie 
hall,  opened  it  immediately. 

She  stopped  just  at  the  entnuMX^ 
chained  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  Dt 
Barry's  voice. 

^^Did  you  find  a  little  package^ 
James,  after  I  left  thia  morning!  I 
think  it  may  have  fallen  trom  my  ofv> 
coat." 

"  I  did  not,  sir.  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  seen  it,  sir,  had  you  dn^ 
pcd  it.  No  one  has  passed  in  or  ontyfiii; 
since  you  were  here." 

They  appeared  to  be  searching  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Du  Barry  exclaimed,  **  I 
must  have  left  it  at  my  room,"  and  he 
was  ofl^ 

The  door  was  shut.  The  somid 
struck  on  Clara's  heart  like  the  doeiiif 
of  the  tomb  on  all  she  had  ever  lofedL . 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


DSSOLATIOir. 


PicTUBB  a  beautiful  palace,  adorned 
with  whatever  human  art  can  create, 
where  all  your  years  you  have  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  very  stones  of  which  you 
love ;  every  nook  and  portion  of  which 
is  endeared  to  you  by  some  happy  me- 
mory, every  apartment,  the  walls,  the 
wainscoting,  the  pictures,  each  article 
of  furniture  and  ornament  associated 
with  your  happiest  hours,  and  which 
you  leave  in  beauty  and  strength  for  a 
morning's  drive,  and  return  after  a  few 
hours  to  find  nothing  but  blackened 
ruins  and  smouldering  embers. 

Or  rather,  imagine  whatever  the  heart 
can  possibly  conceivot)f  happiness,  over- 


flowing, comprehensive,  embracing  eti£h 
and  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with 
sensations  of  bliss  ecstatic,  illimitable; 
of  bliss  which  has  no  alloy,  can  ncTer 
have  alloy ;  this  instantaneously  toTEO- 
ish — ^not  diminished,  obscured,  hid,  bat 
— sicq}t  out  of  existence^  askihilatid; 
nothing  remaining  except  the  bittff 
ashes  of  self-deception. 


What  was  left  to  her  f  To  look  m  tar 
own  heart  was  to  look  in  an  abyss  of 
misery.  If  she  looked  abroad,  she  siv 
nothing  but  empty  delusions,  wblA 
mocked  her  with  jeering  grimaces. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


assoLmoK. 


Slowly,  painfully  Clara  ascended  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  own  room. 

As  she  approached  it,  she  met  Emily 
Ferris,  who  was  running  along  in  her 
usual  high  spirits. 

"  Good  gracious,  Clara,  what  is  the 
matter  1 "  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  her. 


Clara  made  no  reply,  but  walked  on 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  qnestioo. 

**  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

^^  Something  has  happened.  I  know 
something  dreadful  has  happened,"  con- 
tinued Emily,  as  she  followed  her  Odend 
in  her  own  room. 


I860.] 
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Olara  sank  into  a  dudr  without  a 
word.    Emily  knelt  by  her  side. 

"  My  dear,  darling  child.  Speak  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  Something  fearful  has 
happened ;  I  know  it  has.  Oh,  what  is 
the  matter,"  she  exclaimed  piteously,  as 
Olara  continued  to  grow  more  deathlike 
hi  appearance.  "  Let  me  send  for  Dr. 
Oaatleton." 

Clara  started  at  the  name.  "I  am 
not  ill,''  she  said. 

**  You  are  ill — ^you  must  be  ill.  I  will 
send  for  Alf  immediately." 

Clara  seized  her  arm,  and  held  it  as 
in  a  vice.   "  No,  no,  no,"  she  ejaculated. 

Emily  and  Clara  were  very  fond  of 
each  other.  The  genuine  affection  which 
the  former  now  exhibited  had  a  comfort- 
ing effect  on  the  poor  girl.  "  Emily,"  she 
Biid,  in  a  hollow  voice,  still  holding  her 
ann,  "  it  is  all  over.  I  shall  leave  New 
York  to-morrow  morning.  Help  me 
to  get  away  without — without — you 
know— 


_« 


She  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 
Xndly  continued  kneeling  by  her.    She 


smoothed  her  brow ;  she  caressed,  she 
soothed  her  until  she  became  more 
calm ;  then  Clara  told  her  all. 

"  You  will  help  me  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Any  thing,  every  thing,  but ^" 

"  No  buts,  unless  you  would  make  me 
frantic.  I  will  not  meet  him  again,  and 
you  miLst  help  me.  Let  nothing  be 
known  by  any  body  till  I  have  gone." 

They  continued  to  converse  together 
all  the  morning,  and  if  Emily  had  any 
desire  to  reconcile  matters  for  her 
cousin,  she  was  borne  down  by  Clara's 
strong,  determined  will. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  am  go- 
ing ;  then  you  can  truthfully  say  you 
do  not  know ;  but  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me." 

This  was  the  conclusion. 

After  a  few  hours,  Clara's  self-posses- 
sion seemed  perfectly  to  return.  But  it 
was  the  calm  of  hopelessness ;  the  re- 
pose of  the  ship  after  being  tossed  high 
on  the  sands,  beyond  even  the  reach 
of  the  breakers  which  wrecked  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


XT  IS  AM  ILL  WIKD  THAT  ntOFITB  MOBODT. 


Du  Babbt  was  considerably  relieved 
when  told  by  the  servant  that  he  had 
not  dropped  the  package  in  the  hall. 
Thk  relief  was  of  short  duration,  when 
hnnying  to  his  room  he  failed  to  find  it 
^ere. 

Could  he  have  lost  it  in  the  street  ? 
Horrible  idea.  Was  it  possible  that 
Clara  might  have  picked  it  up  ?  Still 
more  horrible. 

He  did  not  dare  return  to  inquire,  lest 
he  should  excite  suspicion.  He  would 
not  venture  at  the  printing-office.  He 
continued  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion all  the  morning. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to 
Mr.  Ferris'.  Cool  as  he  generally  was, 
he  could  not  control  a  certain  agitation 
of  manner  as  he  rang  the  bell  and  in- 
quired of  James  if  Miss  Digby  was  in. 

He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  I  hope  you  found  the  package,  sir," 


said  James,  as  Da  Barry  walked  towam 
the  library. 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room ;  but 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Emily 
came  bounding  along.  "  Alf,"  she  said, 
"  you  have  come  in  a  very  inopportune 
time.  We  girls  are  especially  engaged. 
Clara  really  can't  come  down  at  all. 
Come  in  this  evening,  won't  you  ?  " 

It  was  done  with  a  naturalness  none 
but  a  woman  is  capable  of;  but  a  vague 
suspicion  made  Du  Barry's  heart  beat 
hard. 

"  Any  thing  wrong,  Emily  ?  tell  me." 

"  Wrong  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing;  only,  you  know, 
Clara  is  not  usually  engaged  at  this 
hour  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  me." 

"That  is  very  true,"  she  replied, 
laughing;  " but  there  must  always  be  a 
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Par, 


vexed  because  I  reproached  thee  for  writing  in 
French  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  Write  in  what  lan- 
guage thou  wilt,  only  write ;  write,  I  implore 
thee,  I  cannot  longer  exist  in  this  way. 

Her  head  distracted,  her  heart  stone, 
she  dropped  the  letters  and  opened  the 
case  which  kept  the  miniature,  and  be- 
held the  picture  of  a  lovely  young 
blonde,  in  appearance  not  more  than  six- 
teen, with  large  pensive  blue  eyes  and 
innocent  face,  childlike  in  its  expression 
of  love  and  trustfulness. 

The  ring  fell  on  the  floor.  Clara  pick- 
ed it  up  as  if  its  touch  was  deadly,  and 
put  it  in  its  place ;  then  she  took  off 
her  own  engagement  ring,  and  laid  it 
beside  the  other,  and  closed  the  case. 

At  that  moment  the  street  door-bell 
rang  sharply. 

She  started  up  to  make  her  escape ; 


but  the  servant  happening  to  be  in  ti» 
hall,  opened  it  immediately. 

She  stopped  just  at  the  entniioi^ 
chained  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  Di 
Barry's  voice. 

^^Did  you  find  a  little  package^ 
James,  after  I  left  this  morning!  I 
think  it  may  have  fallen  from  my  of» 
coat." 

'^  I  did  not,  sir.  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  seen  it,  sir,  had  you  dn^ 
ped  it.  No  one  has  passed  in  or  oiit,ai; 
since  you  were  here." 

They  appeared  to  be  searching  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Du  Barry  exclaimed,"! 
must  have  left  it  at  my  room,"  and  he 
was  oS, 

The  door  was  shut.  The  Bound 
struck  on  Clara's  heart  like  the  dosof 
of  the  tomb  on  all  she  had  ever  lofed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


DX80LATI0IV. 


PiCTURB  a  beautiful  palace,  adorned 
with  whatever  human  art  can  create, 
where  all  your  years  you  have  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  very  stones  of  which  you 
love ;  every  nook  and  portion  of  which 
is  endeared  to  you  by  some  happy  me- 
mory, every  apartment,  the  walls,  the 
w^scoting,  the  pictures,  each  article 
of  furniture  and  ornament  associated 
with  your  happiest  hours,  and  which 
you  leave  in  beauty  and  strength  for  a 
morning's  drive,  and  return  after  a  few 
hours  to  find  nothing  but  blackened 
niins  and  smouldering  embers. 

Or  rather,  imagine  whatever  the  heart 
can  possibly  conceivet)f  happiness,  over- 


fiowing,  comprehensive,  embracing  eiifh 
and  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stan,  with 
sensations  of  bliss  ecstatic,  Dlimitahle; 
of  bliss  which  has  no  alloy,  can  nerer 
have  alloy ;  this  instantaneously  to  Tan- 
ish — not  diminished,  obscured,  hid,  but 
— sioq)t  out  of  existence^  astsohilatid; 
nothing  remaining  except  the  bitter 
ashes  of  self-deception. 


What  was  left  to  her  f  To  look  in  1« 
own  heart  was  to  look  in  an  abyis  of 
misery.  If  she  looked  abroad,  she  aiv 
nothing  but  empty  delusions,  whldi 
mocked  her  with  jeering  grimaceSL 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


KESOLimOK. 


Slowly,  painfully  Clara  ascended  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  own  room. 

As  she  approached  it,  she  met  Emily 
Ferris,  who  was  running  along  in  her 
usual  high  spirits. 

"  Good  gracious,  Clara,  what  is  the 
matter  I "  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  her. 


Clara  made  no  reply,  but  walked  OB 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  questkn. 

**  Are  you  iU  ?  " 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

'^  Something  has  happened.  I  know 
something  dreadful  has  happened,"  ooo- 
tinucd  Emily,  as  she  followed  her  friend 
in  her  own  room. 
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ft  sank  into  a  chair  without  a 
Emily  knelt  by  her  side, 
r  dear,  darling  child.  Speak  to 
le  said,  ^*  Something  fearful  has 
Led ;  I  know  it  has.  Oh,  what  is 
tter,"  she  exclaimed  piteously,  as 
^ntinued  to  grow  more  deathlike 
sarance.    '^  Let  me  send  for  Dr. 


j» 


on 

\  started  at  the  name.    "I  am 
"  she  said. 

u  are  ill — ^you  must  be  ill.  I  will 
•r  Alf  immediately." 
\  seized  her  arm,  and  held  it  as 
3e.  "  No,  no,  no,"  she  ejaculated, 
y  and  Clara  were  very  fond  of 
her.  The  genuine  affection  which 
ner  now  exhibited  had  a  comfort- 
ct  on  the  poor  girl.  "  Emily,"  she 
I  a  hollow  voice,  still  holding  her 
it  is  all  over.  I  shall  leave  New 
x)-morrow  morning.  Help  me 
away   without— without — you 

could  not  finish  the  sentence, 
continued  kneeling  by  her.    She 


smoothed  her  brow ;  she  caressed,  she 
soothed  her  until  ^e  became  more 
calm ;  then  Clara  told  her  alL 

"  You  will  help  me  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Any  thing,  every  thing,  but " 

''  No  buts,  unless  you  would  make  me 
frantic.  I  will  not  meet  him  again,  and 
you  must  help  me.  Let  nothing  be 
known  by  any  body  till  I  have  gone." 

They  continued  to  converse  together 
all  the  morning,  and  if  Emily  had  any 
desire  to  reconcile  matters  for  her 
cousin,  she  was  borne  down  by  Clara's 
strong,  determined  will. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  am  go- 
ing ;  then  you  can  truthfully  say  you 
do  not  know ;  but  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me." 

This  was  the  conclusion. 

After  a  few  hours,  Clara's  self-posses- 
sion seemed  perfectly  to  return.  But  it 
was  the  calm  of  hopelessness ;  the  re- 
pose of  the  ship  after  being  tossed  high 
on  the  sands,  beyond  even  the  readh 
of  the  breakers  which  wrecked  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


XT  ZB  AK  ILL  WIKD  THAT  FftOFITS  KOBODT. 


)abry  was  considerably  relieved 
old  by  the  servant  that  he  had 
opped  the  package  in  the  hall, 
lief  was  of  short  duration,  when 
ig  to  his  room  he  failed  to  find  it 

d  he  have  lost  it  in  the  street  ? 
le  idea.  Was  it  possible  that 
aight  have  picked  it  up  ?  Still 
orrible. 

id  not  dare  return  to  inquire,  lest 
aid  excite  suspicion.  He  would 
iture  at  the  printing-office.  He 
led  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
.  the  morning. 

J  in  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to 
rris'.  Cool  as  he  generally  was, 
d  not  control  a  certain  agitation 
ner  as  he  rang  the  bell  and  in- 
of  James  if  Miss  Digby  was  in. 
ras  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
ope  you  found  the  package,  sir," 


said  James,  as  Da  Barry  walked  towaru 
the  library. 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room ;  but 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Emily 
came  bounding  along.  "  Alf,"  she  said, 
'<  you  have  come  in  a  very  inopportune 
time.  We  girls  are  especially  engaged. 
Clara  really  can't  come  down  at  all. 
Come  in  this  evening,  won't  you  ?  " 

It  was  done  with  a  naturalness  none 
but  a  woman  is  capable  of;  but  a  vague 
suspicion  made  Du  Barry's  heart  beat 
hard, 

"  Any  thing  wrong,  Emily  ?  tell  me.'* 

"  Wrong  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing;  only,  you  know, 
Clara  is  not  usually  engaged  at  this 
hour  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  me." 

"That  is  very  true,"  she  replied, 
laughing;  " but  there  must  always  be  a 
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first  time,  you  know.  Ton  will  Be  in 
iMs  evening,  of  course." 

Du  Barry  felt  entirely  reassured.  He 
put  himself  a  little  on  his  dignity.  *'  I 
am  not  certain  I  can  come  this  evening. 
I  am  to  dine  witji  a  friend." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  Clara ;  then  you 
will  be  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Really,  Alf,  you  must  excuse  me 
now,  we  are  so  much  engaged:  Au 
revoir,"  and  she  ran  away  as  gayly  as 
she  entered. 

^  It  is  all  right,"  said  Du  Barry  to 
himselfl  These  girls  are  putting  on  airs. 
On  the  whole,  I  will  not  return  this 
evening.  I  know  Clara  will  expect  me." 
He  went  to  his  rooms,  and  resumed  the 
search  for  the  lost  package.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  it  was  unsuccessftd. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
as  Du  Barry  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  One  of 
the  servants  of  the  house  entered,  and 
handed  him  a  sealed  packet. 

It  was  directed  in  Clara's  handwrit- 
ing. He  tore  it  open,  and  found  his 
lost  letters  and  the  miniature.  Me- 
chanically he  opened  the  latter,  and  saw 
two  rings  instead  of  one. 

'^  I  fancied  as  much,"  he  muttered  to 
himself  "  Curse  my  folly  for  running 
in  there  when  I  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  when  .1  did  know  better.  I  will 
not  give  it  up,  though." 

He  sat  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  concoct  an  explanation. 
Then  he  took  his  way  to  where  Clara 
was  staying. 

"Miss  Digby  left  town  early  this 
morning,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  James 
to  his  inquiry. 

**  Indeed  I  for  what  place  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir." 

"  Is  Miss  Ferris  in  ? " 

^  Miss  Ferris  went  out  a  few  minutes 
ago,  sir." 

He  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  go  in 
and  see  his  aunt.  He  decided  not  to 
do  so,  and  walked  away. 

In  the  afternoon  he  called  again,  and 
then  he  saw  his  cousin. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  Alf;  I 
mean  the  particulars.  I  only  know  it  is 
idle  for  you  ever  again  to  think  of  Clara 


Digby.    She  has  left  New  Toik  not  to 
return." 

**  Emily,  where  has  she  gone  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  On  my  word,  I  do 
not  know,  and  have  not  the  least  ideiL* 

Du  Barry  had  pride.  He  would  not 
accept  a  humiliating  position  before  his 
cousin. 

"  Very  well,  Emily,"  he  said ; "  wheth- 
er you  know  much  or  little  is  of  no  oqd- 
sequence.  I  shall  not  run  after  asj 
body.  If  Clara  is  such  a  fool  as  to  Id 
such  a  little  bit  of  nonsense  come  bo* 
tween  us,  it  is  all  the  better  that  I  knoir 
it  now." 

He  was  very  much  at  loss  when  to 
go,  when  he  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Ferrii. 
He  was  desperately  chagrined,  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  All  New  York,  that  ii, 
all  his  set,  would  soon  be  talking  about 
the  afiair.  Castleton — ^how  could  ho 
ever  meet  Castleton  ?  Something  nHi 
be  done — done  speedily. 

He  had  no  real  friends  in  New  Toik. 
His  superciliousnes  and  general  amnp- 
tion  made  him  particularly  unpopiikL 
He  knew  Clara  well  enough  not  to  es- 
tertain  a  hope  of  reconciliation  fdfli 
her. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  went  bick 
to  his  room  to  think  it  over.  He  recaUed 
the  easy,  untroublesome  life  he  used  to 
lead  in  that  old  German  town ;  reciUdl 
it  now  with  a  soothing  satis&ctioL 
Other  images  came  up  insensibly.  Othv 
scenes  connected  with  the  still,  qvkt 
grandeur  of  his  European  surroundtngo^ 
with  a  lovely  young  creature,  whonenr 
gave  him  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  who 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  h^piness  of 
loving  him  and  being  with  hun. 

The  next  day  he  had  taken  his  reoo* 
lution.  He  had  not,  of  course,  kept  fab 
appointment  with  Charlotte  for  the  ex- 
change of  letters.  Now  he  proceeded 
to  the  printing-office.  He  puzjKwelj 
selected  the  noon  hour,  and  sought  her 
at  the  case.    She  was  just  leaving  it 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  c<»iceal  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  at  his  preseocfl^ 
though  she  attempted  to  do  so. 

^*I  brought  your  letters,"  she  sud, 
**  but  you  did  not  come  Ibr  them.  I 
still  have  them  with  me." 
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ad  I  have  yours,  Charlotte,  bat  I 
»t  going  to  give  them  up  I " 
ol" 

o.     I  haye  been  reading   them 
ford  by  word.  I  cannot  part  with 
You  heard  I  was  to  be  married, 
»06e?^' 

know  you  are  to  be." 
ou  were  partly  correct.    I  admit 
I  would  extenuate  nothing.    But 
laye  also  been  misinformed.     I 
to  tell  you  I  am  yours,  only  yours, 
.,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  Charlotte." 
looked  at  her  pleasantly, 
tils  is  no  place  for  explanation,"  he 
lued.    "  Where  are  you  staying  ? " 
ith  an  old  Nuremberg    family, 
3iew  me  in  happy  days." 
9t  why  did  you  engage  in  this 
e  way  ? " 

ir  distraction ;  you  know,  I  haye 
bold  you  hpw  I  loyed  to  go  when 
was  liying  and  stay  with  him  in 
inting-house,  where  I  learned  at  a 
iaae  he  made  for  me  to  set  the 


type  just  for  a  pastime,  before  I  knew 
thee.  And  I  confess  it,  Alfred,  I  came 
here  because  I  discovered  that  what 
you  were  writing  was  printed  here. 
You  know  now  my  hearths  weakness, 
and  you  can  judge  whether  you  are  for- 
given." 

Charlotte  left  the  printing-office  with 
Dm  Barry.  She  never  returned  to  it 
The  explanation  which  he  invented  sat- 
isfied her  loving  heart. 

In  one  week  from  that  day  the  twa 
were  on  their  way  to  the  old  world, 
Charlotte's  little  fortune  left  by  her 
father  was  quite  equal  to  the  sum  Du 
Bany  himself  had.  United,  it  afforded 
a  pleasant  competence  in  a  small  way, 
where  no  demands  of  society  or  fashion 
need  make  inroads  in  it. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  singular 
afGEdr. 

Charlotte  always  believed  his  love  for 
her  had  finally  prevailed.  Bhe  never 
knew  the  true  history  of  Du  Bany's  re- 
turn. 
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SFLBimm  fellow  that,  and  stands 
L  in  any  race  he's  entered  for,"  re- 
d  the  Colonel,  as  Captain  €kd- 

left  the  mess-room,  and  took  his 
owly  across  the  parade-ground  to 
n  quarters. 
>n're  right,  Colonel,"  replied  the 

heartily.    "And  yet "  with 

dozen  contemplative  pulls  at  his 
)t,  "and  yet,  I  don't  know.     I 

rd   sooner  put  my  money   on 
ind." 
m  would  t  Ckdbraith's  the  better 

d'd  be  the  £Etvorite,  I  dare  say ; 
r  all  that,  I  believe  Maitland  will 
\  running." 
"hy?" 

m't  say.  I  feel  so,  that's  all.  Just 

lid  when  I  backed  Thompson's 

roan    against  Merrivale's   tidy 

and  woa  A  pot  of  money,  too." 

ilways  wondered  where  your '  in. 


ner  light '  came  from  on  that  occanon, 
M^or.    Make  a  clean  breast  of  it- 
come  I " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  Colonel ;  and  fka 
the  knife-grinder's  reason,  *  Story?  — 
bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  1 '  I 
felt  it  in  my  bones,  as  the  old  wcmien 
say,  and  how  it  got  there,  beats  Ned 
Guthrie  to  tell.  Periiaps  mesmerism 
might  explain  it." 

Mesmerism  was  a  tender  subject  with 
the  Colonel,  and  he  immediately  assert- 
ed his  superior  rank  by  a  dignified  si- 
lence, succeeded  finally  by  a  grave  po- 
litical discussion.  But  an  hour  later,  as 
the  two  officers  were  about  retiring  to 
the  bosoms  of  their  respective  fEunilies, 
the  Colonel  abruptly  said : 

"  Migor,  rd  like  to  lay  you  a  hundred 
to  fifty  that  ten  years,  no,  say  twenty 
years  from  to-day,  my  man  leads  yours, 
and  stands  fair  to  come  in  ahead." 
^  "  The  winning  post  being  f  "  asked 
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the  Major,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  sentimen- 
talist. 

"  *  Quien  sabe  ? '  '*  replied  the  Colonel, 
lifting  his  eyebrows.  "The  parson 
says,  or  quotes,  *  Death  is  but  an  inci- 
dent in  life,'  that  is  to  say,  a  mere 
check  in  the  race,  to  which  both  horses, 
I  beg  their  pardon,  both  men  are  liable, 
and  haying  gotten  by  that,  they  take 
straight  on  to-— no  one  knows  where. 
All  we  have  to  do  with  is,  the  look  of 
the  thing  as  they  pass  our  stand,  which 
I  propose  for  this  day  twenty  years." 

"  Done,"  replied  Major  Guthrie,  me- 
thodically, entering  the  bet,  as  did  the 
Colonel,  and  then  the  two  separated,  the 
Major  muttering, 

"  I  sliall  be  fifty-two,  the  Colonel  fifty- 
seven,  and  Galbraith  and  Maltland  forty- 
seven  and  eight,  I  believe.  What  a  lot 
of  old  fellows." 

The  subjects  of  this  discussion,  and 
of  the  somewhat  insulting  wager  in 
which  it  ended,  were  meantime  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  still  more  personal 
in  its  nature. 

Captain  Galbraith,  entering  his  quar- 
ters, had  tbund  them  already  occupied 
by  a  young  man  also  in  captain's  uni- 
form, a  young  man  whose  brown  com- 
plexion, short,  wiry,  dark  hair,  heavy 
beiud,  and  keen,  dark  eyes,  at  once  offer- 
ed a  clue  to  the  strong  and  concen- 
trated nature  of  the  man,  and  explained 
the  confidence  of  women  and  the  re- 
spect of  men,  which  never  failed  to  at- 
tend John  Maitland  in  every  situation 
of  life. 

The  face  and  figure  of  Galbraith  pre- 
sented a  more  complex  hieroglyph,  and 
was  not  yet  fully  deciphered,  even  per- 
haps by  himself.  Tall,  finely  formed, 
and  with  a  martial  bearing  due  both  to 
early  training  and  to  natural  aptitude, 
this  man  bore  his  bland  head  proudly 
above  many  of  the  petty  annoyances 
of  life,  and  at  once  assumed  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  manhood;  but  that  he  was 
bom  of  woman,  who  could  fail  to  re- 
member, as  he  noted  the  pathetic  curve 
of  the  lips,  the  deep  blue  of  the  eyes, 
the  minute  delicacy  of  the  hands  and 
feet  ?  "  And  yet " — as  Major  Guthrie- 
remarked  half  an  hour  before,  "and 


yet,  those  eyes,  if  sometimes  blue  u 
summer  lakes,  could  other  times  show 
with  the  steely  blue  of  an  uplifted 
sword,  and  the  pathos  of  those  diapely 
lips  could  deepen  into  sternest  resohi- 
tion.  "  8ueh  a  handsome  man,"  li^ed 
Jane  Matilda.  "Nonsense  with  your 
handsome  men  I  He's  a  splendid  kA- 
dier,  and  as  brave  and  resolute  as  Moos 
are  not,"  replied  her  brother,  and  to 
the  verdict  of  the  world  was  divided 
and  suspended.  Let  us  also  suspaid 
ours,  nor  give  it  until  the  bet  betwea. 
the  Colonel  and  the  Major  is  finally  de- 
cided. 

It  is  Maitiand  who  is  speakings  tad 
he  says : 

"  Wish  me  joy,  old  fellow,  Hekn  h» 
decided  to  come  out  with  the  '^i*^"* 
and  his  wife." 

"  Indeed  I  I  do  wish  you  joy  wifli  iH 
my  heart,  Maitland.  It  will  be  a  gml 
thing  for  you  to  have  your  sister  wtk 
you." 

"  You'd  say  so,  if  you  knew  all  Titfie 
been  to  each  other  our  lives  throng; 
orphans,  you  know,  and  without  evei 
any  relations  nearer  than  second  coobbi^ 
— there's  no  telling  all  we've  been  to 
each  other.  Why,  when  I  was  at  Wert 
Point,  Helen  made  her  sheep-dog^  tbA 
old  Miss  Wetherbee,  her  govenuM,  job 
know,  come  up  and  board  at  Coaeo^ 
from  the  first  of  June  until  the  first  of 
November,  so  as  to  see  me  every  daj« 
and  all  winter  I  was  trotting  down  to 
New  York  on  leave,  to  see  her.  Tot 
wouldn't  think  I  was  a  fellow  to  apooa 
my  own  sister  to  that  extent,  nov 
would  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  were  a  fellow  to 
stand  as  close  as  might  be  by  any  ooo 
you  were  fond  of,  sister  or  lady-love,  or 
firiend,"  said  Captain  Galbraith,  smil- 
ing. 

"Thank  you,  and  when  yon  say 
^ftiend'  to  me,  it  means  yon,  Gal- 
braith, and  Fm  glad  enough  yon  be- 
lieve in  me,  that^s  all,"  said  the  other,  a 
Httle  ashamed  of  this  discussion  of  him- 
self, and  horribly  afraid,  as  most  mea 
are,  of  being  supposed  to  possess  the 
capacity  for  emotion.  So  he  harried 
on. 
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lut  what  I  was  going  to  say,  is 
Helen  is  the  thing  I  love  best  in 
forld,  and,  and  there^s  no  fellow  I 
'  stands  near  yon.  What  say  to 
og  the  two  ideas  together?  Of 
8, 1  don't  mean  making  an  offer  of 
ister,  not  even  to  you,  Galbraith, 
I  thought  I'd  just  let  yon  know 
B  she  arrives,  that  if  any  such 
:  i^ould  be  on  the  cards,  why  it'll 
e  jolliest  go  I  ever  knew.  Don't 
ny  thing  just  now,  for  what  can 
Ay,  yon  know,  that  will  amonnt  to 

hing  ?    Just  wait " 

[nsh,  for  Gk>d's  sake,  Maitlandl" 
interposed  the  other,  his  &ce  livid 
some  powerfully  suppressed  emo- 

*'  rd  give  a  month's  pay  sooner 
luiTB  let  you  speak,  if  I  could  have 
ed — ^I  ought  perhaps  to  have  told 
befSore,  but  the  fact  is — ^I  am  en- 
l  to  marry — some  one  else."  ' 
'<m  engaged  I  I  wish  you  had  told 
Mmer  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Mait- 
%  Httle  sternly ;  but  in  a  moment 
Hnw  cleared.  '*  But,  after  all,  what 
-natnred  beggar  I  am  to  growl  as 
DMping  your  own  secret,  if  you 

to  make  a  secret  of  it.  There's 
m  done,  not  the  value  of  an  In- 
» oath,  for,  of  course,  I  never  said 
d  to  Helen,  and  as  for  you,  why 
ramed  is  forearmed,'  and  you  can 

her    acquaintance  without  any 
sr  of  falling  in  love,  and  Fll  just 

xm  your  engagement  to  her " 

fo,  don't  do  that,  please,"  intcr- 
L  Galbraith  with  a  hard  laugh. 
not  such  an  irresistible  fellow  that 
ICaitland  need  be  warned  against 
nd — I  suppose  you  don't  want  as- 
cea.t)iat  I  shan't  behave  like  a  vil- 

should  Bay  not,  old  fellow,"  repli- 
1  comrade  sententiously,  and  then 
was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
iln  Maitland  softly  beat  a  tattoo 
the  table,  and  grimly  looked  out 
ndow,  while  his  host  strode  ner- 
f  up  and  down  the  narrow  cham- 
dting,  as  was  his  trick,  an  end  of 
>lond  mustache,  and  pondering 
difficult  question, 
last  he  said,  abruptly  seating  him* 


"  Dont  fancy,  Maitland,  that  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  en- 
gagement, or  any  thing  that  there  is 
real  need  of  concealing,  but  you  know, 
in  a  little  garrison  like  this,  how  every 
thing  is  discussed,  and — hang  it  all, 
Maitland,  I  might  as  well  say  it  out,  it's 
not  a  favorite  topic  of  mine." 

"  And  more's  the  pity,  then,  old  fel- 
low," said  Maitland  kindly,  and  yet  cau- 
tiously. 

"You  see,"  proceeded  his  friend, 
starting  up  and  pacing  the  room  again, 
"  we  were  very  young,  that  is, — she  is  a 
little  older,  say  nine  years 'older  than  I 
am,  and  she  was  very  good  to  us  when  I 
was  wounded  there  in  Texas— 


n 


"  Before  I  knew  you,  then  ?  " 

^  Oh  yes,  a  thousand  years.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  just  past  two-and-twenty, 
and  she  was  the  first  woman  that  ever 
— seemed  to  take  an  interest,  you 
know." 

Maitland  interpolated  a  nod  of  ap* 
preciation  of  this  delicate  periphrasis. 

"  And  I  was  green — but  d(m't  think  I 
am  running  her  down.  She's  ah  honest, 
energetic,  true-hearted  woman,  and  a 
great  deal  fonder  of  me  than  I  deserve.*^ 

''Why  didnt  you  many  at  that 
time  i  " 

"  I  conldnt  afford  it,  nor  can  I  now. 
She  has  Nothing,  and — ^I  did  not  men- 
tion that  she  is  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren." 

"  Good  heaven,  no  I " 

"  Yes,  and  lives  with  her  father  in 
Kentucky.  They  removed  from  Texas 
just  after — ^the  engagement." 

"  A  widow  with  a  brace  of  brats  I  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Galbraith,  upon  my 
honor  I  do,  but  the  expression  slipped 
out.    Excuse  me." 

**  Certainly,  but  you  only  convince  me 
of  my  wisdom  in  not  setting  all  these 
tongues  to  woiQc  after  the  same  fashion," 
said  Galbraith,  waving  his  hand  con- 
temptuously about  him. 

Maitlaad  colored. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you're  a  little  sour 
upon  the  subject.  Captain,  and  I  shall 
nevep  allude  to  it  again  unless  you  do. 
But  don't  let  this  make  any  unpleasant- 
ness between  you  and  Helen.    I  want 
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you  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  and  there 
isn^t  another  fellow  in  the  garrison  that 
Pd  given  her  to.  So  mind,  I  depend 
\xpon  you  to  be  a  sacred  brother  to  her, 
and  let  all  the  rest  go  by.  Til  just  drop 
a  word  in  her  ear,  and  a  secret  given  to 
her  is  all  the  same  as  thrown  into  a 
bottomless  well ^*' 

**  There  will  be  no  need  of  explain- 
ing  " 

**  No,  I  will  only  mention  a  secret  en- 
gagement, and  bid  her  hold  her  tongue 
to  you  and  every  one,  that  will  be 
enough.  And  now  I  must  go  and  get 
myself  up  for  evening  parade.  (Jood-by, 
old  chap." 

'  ''Good-by,Maitland,"  and  Captain  Gal- 
bndth,  who,  glad  to  see  his  guest  retire, 
as  the  guest  was  to  get  away,  closed  the 
door  after  him,  and  unlocking  his  desk, 
hunted  out  an  old-fashioned  daguerreo- 
type case,  took  it  to  the  window,  and 
opening  it  with  a  sort  of  shudder,  con- 
templated with  renewed  interest  the 
image  of  alaige-featured,  common-look- 
ing woman,  her  face  laying  claim  to  a 
certain  share  of  comeliness,  and  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  energy  and  per- 
severance. 

Replacing  the  case,  he  took  up  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  about  a  month  before 
that  day,  and  read  it  thiou^  It  ended 
with  these  words :  * 

"And  though  if 8  80  seldom  I  get  a  letter 
from  yoQ,  I  nerer  have  any  doubts,  as  some 
would,  for  I  know  that  you're  as  true  as  steel, 
and  jour  word  is  as  good  as  another's  oath, 
and  when  once  youVe  promised  to  be  my  hus- 
band, it's  as  sure  as  if  the  parson  had  given  us 
his  blessing.    So  I  remain. 

Yours  forever  and  ever, 

Aliiiba  Jkffbiks.*' 

"  *  Forever  and  ever ' — ^is  that  true  ? " 
muttered  Captain  Galbraith,  replacing 
his  letter  and  locking  his  desk.  Then 
he  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  parade, 
with  no  sign  upon  the  surface  of  the 
conflict  beneath,  unless  it  was  that  the 
pathetic  curve  of  the  handsome  lips 
had  given  place  to  a  stem  and  rigid 
line. 

Two  weeks  later,  Helen  Maitlasd, 
under  escort  of  the  reverend  Chaplain 
and  Chaplaincss,  arrived  at  the  little 
frontier  fort,  where  her  brother  and  his 


conirades  watched  Indians  by  way  of 
business,  and  laughed,  flirted,  and  talk- 
ed  nonsense  by  way  of  recreation.  Am 
she  rode  into  the  fort,  Captain  Gil> 
braith,  who  happened  to  be  passing  oat 
of  the  gate,  glanced  once  keenly  and 
earnestly  into  her  face,  and  went  npot 
his  way  with  the  image  of  a  dnfc; 
bright  beauty,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  spirited,  noble  ex* 
pression  photographed  upon  his  bnin. 

'*  As  nearly  like  her  brother  as  Ab 
ought  to  be,  and  remains  so  feminiiie^" 
said  he  with  a  sigh,  and  shoDfld  on 
until  he  reached  the  muddy  credEji^Qi 
whose  bank  he  lay  motionless  fSor  Iimbl 

Betnming  to  the  fort,  he  found  Xnl 
land  impatiently  awaiting  him. 

^*  Where  have  you  been  hiding ! "  A* 
claimedhe,inahalf-Texedtoiio.  ^CSoat 
on,  and  be  presented  to  my  sister  Wtf^ 
been  waiting  for  you  these  two  inm* 

'*For  me  I''  stanmiexed  Gafljoi^ 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  ta  At 
Chaplain's  quarters,  wheare  he  was  drijf 
presented,  and  had  opportunilj  to#l^ 
cover  that  Hiss  Maitland  wm  0m 
handsomer  in  a  pretty  white  dzeM,iiiir 
cherry-colored  ribbons,  than  aha  hA 
been  in  a  riding  habit,  and  diat 
brilliant  eyes  were  duller  than  her  irit 

When  he  returned  to  his  own 
and  sat  down  for  a  quiet  amoke 
going  to  bed,  he  took  the  dagiiBino4|i 
and  the  letter  from  his  desk,  aad  eon* 
templated  them  steadily. 

*'  She  trusts  in  my  word,  and  in  af ' 
honor.  She  shall  not  trust  in  Yib,* 
muttered  he,  putting  them  away  li 
length,  and  before  he  slept  he  had  witt* 
ten  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jewries,  not  pciihifi 
as  tender  or  as  long  as  that  ardent  daiM 
would  have  chosen,  but  still  a  letter. 

*'  And  now.  Miss  Maitland,^  said  tiia 
gallant  Colonel  at  the  dose  of  a  dinntr 
in  the  young  lady's  house  upon  the  di(f 
afibcr  her  arrival,  "  now  comee  tlM  holi- 
day-season for  us  poor  fellowB.  Tte 
weather  is  flne,  the  Indians  are  qmati 
and,  you  see,  I  know  how  to  work  Vf 
to  a  climax,  and  youth  and  beauty 
grace  us  with  their  presence.  Hcnf 
shall  we  celebrate  the  auspidoui  con- 
junction t " 
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!liat  is  not  for  us  to  say,  sir,  as  I 
laim  neither  the  merit  of  the  fine 
tier,  or  of  the  good  behavior  of  the 
jis,  or  the  presence  of  Master  Char- 
id  IGss  Belle,  whom  I  understand 
present  the  youth  and  beauty  refer- 
x>,"  said  Helen,  turning  to  caress 
loloners  pretty  children,  who  had 
ed  with  the  dessert. 
la  I  ha  I  she  understands  both 
r  and  thrust,'^  laughed  the  Colonel, 
ng  to  Maitland.  '*  But  come  now, 
Helen,  in  plain  English,  what  will 
allow  us  to  do  by  way  of  enter- 
aig  you  ? " 

Ceep  on  talking,  sir.  I  can  suggest 
ng  better,''  replied  Helen  wickedly, 
then  catching  a  warning  glance 
her  brother's  eye,  she  continued : 
tut  there  can  be  no  trouble  about 
taining  ourselves,  with  plenty  of 
%  such  glorious  weather,  and  such 
dyoountiy  about  us.  Could  not 
Ufa  a  picnic  in  the  woods  ? " 
k  dozen,  and  boating  upon  the 
,  and  racing  upon  the  prairie,  and 
akuia  to  the  Indian  mounds.  You've 
•tp  choose,  and  every  man  in  the 
BEiom  the  commanding  ofScer  down 
p  drommer-boy,  is  your  humble 
at,''  said  the  chivalrous  Colonel, 
Dglow. 

a  declaration  was  accepted  as  a 
Ifa^  Order  by  the  merry  circle  of 
n  who  heard  it,  and  never  was 
'  more  rigidly  obeyed.  From  that 
But,  Miss  Maitland  became  the 
ing  queen  of  the  fort,  the  supreme 
nrity  in  every  matter  not  distinctly 
ded  in  military  routine,  and  the 
ipal  thought  in  the  mind  of  every 
except,  perhaps,  the  few  who  en- 
I  the  privileges  of  married  life. 
xoond  of  gayeties,  founded  upon 
Qggestions  of  the  Colonel,  and  im- 
id  upon  by  the  inventive  genius 
iiifla  Helen  herself,  turned  the 
times  drowsy  and  monotonous  gar- 
-life  into  a  sort  of  Decameronian 
Bnce  extremely  delightful  to  every 
ooncemed,  and  a  little  more  than 
to  Captain  Galbraith,  who  early  in 
ampaign  had  been  elected,  partly 
[aitland's  manceuvres,  partly  by  a 


glance  or  two  of  Miss  Helen's  hazel 
eyes,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, to  the  post  of  her  especial  escort 
and  guardian  after  her  brother,  who 
often  summoned  him  to  his  duties  thus : 

"  I  say,  Galbraith,  keep  close  to  Helen 
while  I  am  away,  and  see  that  none  of 
the  fellows  talk  nonsense  to  her ; "  or, 
"I  wish  you'd  ride  on  Helen's  other 
side,  and  keep  that  idiot  Snell  from 
bothering  her ; "  or,  "  Helen  wants  you 
to  take  the  part  of  lover  in  the  play  to- 
night, for  Green  is  crazy  to  secure  it." 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  the  happy, 
careless  smnmer  days,  such  as  all  of  us 
have  some  time  known,  and  whose  suns 
still  warm  our  blood  as  no  other  suns 
can  warm  it  again,  for  summer  does  not 
come  every  year,  whatever  the  almanac 
may  say,  and  ^.ugh  Galbraith  knew  as 
well  as  he  ever  learned  it,  that  the  sum- 
mers of  his  life  were  concentrated  in 
that  one.  Still  he  did  not  forget,  and 
he  made  sure,  too,  that  she  should  not 
forget ;  for  one  day  he  forced  himself  to 
speak  of  "  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  en- 
gaged," and  again,  of  the  time  when 
Helen,  still  a  gay  and  bright  young  giri, 
should  see  him  settled  down  a  sober 
Benedict,  until  at  last,  when  some  such 
jest  had  left  his  face  white  and  wrung, 
and  brought  that  stem  line  to  his  lips, 
which  all  who  knew  him  well  learned 
to  read  so  plainly,  Helen  looked  op, 
and  with  the  sudden  tears  flashing 
down  her  cheeks,  said  f 

" Oh, please dont,  Captun  Galbraith! 
I  know  it,  and  I  shall  not  misunder- 
stand— it  is  cruel  to  yourself,  and  al- 
most an  insult  to  me,  for  you  to  men- 
tion it  in  this  way." 

<<  An  insult  to  you,  Helen  I  Ton  di4 
not,  you  could  not  think  I  was  fool 
enough  to  fancy  that  you  cared.  No, 
indeed,  I  never  got  so  fkr  as  that." 

'^  I  thought  you  were  afraid  I  should 
suppose——"  began  Helen  in  a  low 
voice,  and,  faltering,  stopped. 

"  Suppose   you    cared  for   me  ?     O 

Helen,  if  I  thought  that "  and  then 

Captain  Galbraith  bent  forward  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
as  if  his  sentence  of  life  or  death  were 
written  there. 
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"  Let  us  ride  on,"  said  Helen,  sudden- 
ly striking  her  horse  and  dashing  for- 
ward. 

When  Galbraith  overtook  her,  he 
said: 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
last  words.  They  will  prove  to  you,  at 
least,  that  it  is  my  own  forgetfiilness  I 
have  reason  to  fear,  no  one  else's." 

But  from  that  day  he  spoke  no  more 
of  his  engagement. 

Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  these  Ar- 
cadian sports  and  dreams,  stalked  a 
grisly  intruder.  The  Indians  had  at- 
tacked an  emigrant  train,  murdered  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  half  the 
men,  and  retreated  to  their  villages  full 
of  pride  and  plunder.  The  survivors 
of  the  massacre  made  their  painful  way 
to  the  tort,  and  demanded  vengeance 
first,  food  and  shelter  secondarily.  The 
supplies  were  accorded,  but  in  inverse 
order.  The  men  were  fed,  clothed, 
forced  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
fUmished  with  a  sufficient  escort  to 
znake  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  villages 
a  matter  of  some  political  importance. 
Galbraith  and  Maitland  were  of  the 
troop,  and  each  went  forth  to  battle 
with  a  lady's  favor  to  give  him  courage 
and  comfort.  Maitland's  was  a  kiss 
jfrom  Helen's  lips,  and  an  embrace  of 
her  white  arms ;  Galbraith's  was  a  glove 
she  had  thrown  aside  one  day  because 
it  was  torn,  and  he  had  picked  up,  and 
half  remorsefully  allowed  himself  to 
keep.  To-day  he  laid  it  over  his  heart, 
and  secretly  prayed  that  the  i^t  bullet 
should  pierce  through  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  so  furnish  a  short,  sharp  path 
out  of  all  his  trouble. 

The  little  glove,  however,  proved  an 
amulet,  rather  than  an  omen,  and  Gal- 
braith came  out  of  the  fight,  wherein 
no  man  bore  himself  so  gallantly,  with- 
out a  scratch.  Not  so  fortunate  Mait- 
land, whom  they  brought  in  for  dead, 
and  so  reported  him  to  his  sister.  She 
received  the  news  at  first  with  incredu- 
lous horror,  and,  when  it  was  repeated, 
with  such  frantic  grief  that  the  good 
Chaplainess  and  the  Colonel's  wife  were 
themselves  frightened,  and  sent  for 
Captain  Galbraith.    He  did  not  come 


at  once,  but  when  he  did,  wallred 
straight  to  the  girl,  as  she  roshcd  wfldly 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  if  seekisg 
escape  from  this  horrible  phantom  of 
Death,  and  taking  both  her  hands  k 
his,  looked  into  her  face  with  sndii  % 
tender  sympathy,  such  a  vast  pity,  sod 
power,  and  such  love,  that  she  wis  sdH 
at  once  and  waited  like  a  child  fat 
what  he  had  come  to  say.    It  was: 

'^  He  will  live.  Gk>d  has  spared  Mn 
to  you." 

Then  he  took  her  to  her  bfotlMi^ 
side,  controlled  the  agitation  of  kv 
grief  and  joy,  and  at  last  broog^  hv 
back  to  her  friends,  quiet  and  raaoBi- 
ble,  and  utterly  dependent  upon  Um, 
although  that  he  had  not  utadBi^ 
that  is,  not  consciously. 

"  And  now  you  will  try  to  mt,  JN 
will  do  all  that  Mrs.  Miles  asks  jo«  to^ 
will  you  not  ? "  said  he,  in  leaviig  bat 

"Tes;  but  you  promised  l»  cdl 
me— 


_»» 


*'At  the  slightest  change  ftr  fti 
worse.  I  shall  not  leave  him  a  boohbI 
aU  night,"  said  Captain  Galbnitiiqdil* 
ly,  and  Helen  went  to  bed  and  te  ilH|b 

Six  weeks  later,  in  the  golden  di!]fi 
of  early  autumn,  a  little  train  left  te 
fort.  It  consisted  of  Captain  MiifliBd 
going  to  New  York  on  sick  leave,  Ui 
sister,  an  elderly  woman  who  uamr 
panied  the  invalid  as  nurse,  and  Wm 
Maitland  as  maid,  and  Captain  Gil- 
braith,  to  whom  the  Colonel  had  glfn 
leave,  because  Helen  Maitland  asked 
him  to  do  so,  and  who  had  accepted  Jt| 
for  very  nearly  the  same  reason. 

Six  weeks  more,  and  Mrs.  Ahdit 
Jeffries,  sitting  with  her  youngest-boa 
in  her  arms,  and  visions  of  pig-kilfiiig 
and  salting  for  the  morrow  in  her  mind, 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
outside  her  door,  and  opening  it,  dis- 
covered Captain  Galbraith  upon  the 
threshold — or  was  it  his  ghost  ? 

"My  Lordy,  is  this  you,  Captunf* 
exclaimed  she. 

"  Yes.  I  want  to  sec  you  alone,  Alnmi.'* 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Alone- 
well,  sit  down  and  wait  till  Sally  gets 
you  some  supper,  and  you^ve  rested  A 
spell— 
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"  No,  I  want  to  see  you  now,  direct- 
ly," said  the  lover  in  such  stem  and 
peremptory  tones,  that  Mrs.  Jeffries 
turned  to  look  at  him  again  while  she 
bustled  the  two  children  out  of  the 
room,  committing  them  to  the  care  of 
Sally,  the  negro  wench,  who  performed 
all  the  work  she  could  not  evade,  of  the 
squalid  house. 

"  Now,  Hugh,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked 
the  mistress,  returning,  and  seating  her- 
self with  an  air  of  anxiety. 

But  Captain  Galbraith  seemed  in  no 
baste  to  improve  the  opportunity  he 
iuudi  so  vehemently  claimed.  His  elbows 
TCsdng  upon  the  table,  and  his  face  hid- 
den in  his  hands,  he  sat  for  several  min- 
utes silent  and  motionless.  His  betroth- 
ed seated  opposite,  waited  with  grim 
patience,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
hostile  determination,  for  the  errand 
^nbosa  nature  her  feminine  instinct 
^vaguely  divined. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
at  her  with  something  of  imploring  in 
has  eyes,  but  she  would  not  help  him, 
and  he  was  £»ced  to  speak : 

ttcAlmira,  I  have  come  to  you  for  help." 

« For  help,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know  any  one  that's  more  bound  to 
gire  it  to  you  than  your  good-as-mar- 
fied  wife.'' 

^It  is  just  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
o£  Almira,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
<^onstancy  and  devotion  you  have  shown 
tofward  me." 

"That's  for  me  to  judge,"  replied 
Almira  briefly. 

'*  I  hare  not  repaid  you  in  like  man- 
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ner. 

**  I  suppose  not ;  but  you're  a  man, 
and  younger  and  handsomer  than  I  am. 
Tou  can't  be  expected  to  stick  to  me 
quite  as  tight  as  I  do  to  you." 

"Almira,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  wish  to  confess  to  you  that  I — in 
spite,  God  knows,  of  every  effort 
against  it — ^that  I  have  learned  to  love 
another  woman." 

"  Well  1  You  said  I  was  to  help  yen 
—how  ? " 

"What  does  your  generosity  sug- 
fpest  ?  ^  asked  Galbraith,  his  face  crim- 
soning with  shame. 


"My  generosity?"  repeated  Almira 
slowly,  while  a  hard  smile  passed  across 
her  face,  and  left  it  cold  and  emotion- 
less as  before.  "  Well,  it  suggests  that 
I  should  forgive  you,  and  try  to  forget 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"Nothing  else?  Almira,  you  were 
very  kind  to  me  when  I  came  to  your 
house  wounded  and  destitute  five  years 
ago,  and  it  was  little  enough  that  I 
should  give  you  all  I  had,  and  all  I  was, 
not  in  repayment,  but  acknowledgment 
of  your  devotion,  and  yet " 

He  stopped  short,  and  she  took  up 
the  word, 

"  *  And  yet,'  though  you  thought  it 
little  enough  then,  now  you  think  it 
too  much,  and  having  had  what  you 
call  my  devotion  at  that  time,  and  for 
five  years  since,  you  are  wanting  now  to 
throw  mc  ofi^  and  marry  some  fine  lady 
or  pretty  young  girL    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"I  shall  do  nothing  xmbecoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  Mrs.  Jefiries. 
You  have  my  promise  to  marry  you, 
and  I  am  ready  to  hold  to  that  prom- 
ise." 

"  If  you  never  had  made  the  promise, 
it  would  have  been  the  better  for  both 
of  us,  may  be,"  said  the  woman  bitterly. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Captain  Gkd- 
braith  in  the  same  tone. 

"  It  isn't  that  I'm  in  such  a  strait  for 
a  husband,  neither,"  continued  Almira, 
following  the  thread  of  her  own  mental 
reasoning  rather  than  the  spoken  con- 
versation. "  There's  enough  would  have 
liked  to' marry  me  in  the  course  of  these 
five  years." 

"Then  you  have  entertained  other 
suitors  during  my  absence  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  You  won't  catch  me  there, 
nor  get  any  excuse  for  your  own  double- 
dealing.  Pve  known,  as  what  women 
don't  know,  when  men  have  come  hang- 
ing round  here,  what  they  hung  round 
after,  but  as  for  leading  'em  on,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  why,  my  word  was 
passed  to  you.  Captain  Galbraith,  and 
though  I  ain't  a  lady,  much  less  '  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,'  I  was  brought  up 
when  I'd  given  my  word,  to  hold  to  it 
true  and  honest,  as  Pve  held  to  it  now. 
After  that,  if  you've  a  mind  to  turn 
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mc  off,  why  I  don't  know  as  I  can  hinder 
you.  I  shan't  sae  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, nor  I  shan't  make  a  row  with  yonr 
new  girL  All  the  revenge  /want,  will 
come  out  of  yonr  own  heart,  and  your 
own  conscience." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  strode  in 
her  masculine  fashion  to  the  window, 
turning  her  facer  to  the  darkness,  lest 
the  man  she  loved  should  see  the  tears  ' 
another  woman  would  have  used  as  her 
best  weapon. 

Five  long  minutes  passed,  and  then 
Captain  Galbraith  arose  and  followed 
her. 

^^Almira,"  said  he^  standing  beside, 
but  not  touching  her,  "  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  forgive  me,  for  I  still  think  I  did 
well  in  telling  you  the  whole  truth,  but 
I  can  heartily  say  that  I  am  sorry  for 
having  pained  you,  and  that  I  admire 
your  steadfast  constancy  and  foith  more 
than  I  can  telL  Should  you  like  to  bo 
married  soon  ? " 

"  Whenever  you're  ready,  I  am,"  re- 
plied Almira  without  looking  round. 

Captain  Galbraith  waited  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  to  gather  strength,  and 
then  he  said : 

**  I  shall  resign  my  eonmiission,  and 
take  a  farm.  I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  live  in  this  neighborhood  ?  " 

**  You  going  to  turn  farmer  I " 

'*  Yes.  It  is  a  business  easily  learned, 
and  I  know  none  but  that  of  a  soldier." 

"  Why  not  stick  to  that  ? " 

"  I  prefer  to  change." 

*^  You'd  be  ashamed  of  me  among 
your    fine    officer-friends    and    their 


« 


wives. 

"  We  need  not  discuss  the  point,  Al- 
mira. A  good  wife  complies  with  her 
husband's  wishes,  without  insisting  al- 
ways upon  his  reasons." 

Mrs.  Jeffries  considered  this  proposi- 
tion for  a  moment  in  silence.  After  all, 
she  liked  him  the  better  for  thus  assum- 
ing the  master,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  him  speak  of  her  as  his  wife  in 
any  fashion.    So  at  last  she  said : 

"If  you  want  a  farm,  take  this. 
Father  died  last  month,  and  left  it  to  me." 

"  Your  father  dead  I " 

"Yes.    Fever." 


"  Why  did  not  yoa  let  me  know  f " 

^  I  wrote  to  the  fort  I  never  heni 
of  your  leaving  there,  till  to-night" 

Captain  Galbraith  paced  the  dim- 
derly  room,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
pace  his  quarters  at  Fort  Clyde.  Con- 
science was  at  her  bitter  woik  agaio. 

"Almira,"  said  he,  stepping  beside 
her  at  last,  and  taking  her  hard  htod 
in  his,  "  you  have  great  reason  to  eoD- 
plain  of  me,  and  you  treat  me  noir,  u 
you  always  have  treated  me,  mnch  bet- 
ter than  I  deserve.  But  Irt  the  part 
go,  and  the  future  shall  be  better  gor- 
emed.    Can  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  I  always  did,  Hugh,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  any  body  but  yovrnd^that 
said  you  could  do  such  a  thing ^ 

"  Let  the  past  go,"  interposed  Gal- 
braith, sternly.  "I  have  to  leatre^ 
now,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  mf 
plans,  I  will  return,  and  we  will  ba 
married.  I  will  let  you  know  wim  I 
am  likely  to  come.    Qood-by."         _ 

"  Good-by,  Hugh." 

He  took,  her  hand  again,  hdd  it  tea 
moment,  and  while  she  waited  Ar  Ml 
kiss,  he  dropped  the  hand,  and  ivliad 
from  the  room.  She  did  not  foQMr 
him,  but  standing  still,  her  hard  tea 
softened  by  grief  and  tender  pain,  te 
listened  to  the  hoof-beats  that  caniid 
him  out  into  the  night  Aa  they  Ad 
away,  she  sank  upon  a  chair,  moaaiig 
again  and  again, 

"  I  couldn't  give  him  up,  I  coii]dn% 
noway 


11 


"  And  so  you  start  to-morrow,  OM- 
nel  ? " 

"  Yes,  Major,  so  says  the  Departmeai 
I  did  hope  to  get  an  extension  of  letTti 
but  the  Mormons  found  out  that  I  iru 
taking  a  holiday,  and  so  kicked  up  a 
row  to  call  me  back.  By  George,  it  h 
remarkable  how  my  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  fighting  barbarians  of  one  sort 
or  another.  When  it  isn't  Mormons,  it% 
Indians,  and  when  it  isn't  Indiana,  ifk 
bushwhackers,  or  rioters,  or  dnmkea 
firemen.  I  wish  before  I  died  I  could 
meet  a  regular  regiment  of  trained  aol* 
diers,  and  see  how  it  seems  to  fight  on 
level  ground." 
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"  Dont  you  growl,  Colonel,"  replied 
mn  old  Mend,  Major  Guthrie,  somewhat 
nervously.  "  Say  you'd  got  to  stump 
through  life  on  a  wooden  leg  and  a  pen- 
non, without  the  power  to  fight  so 
much  as  a  policeman,  if  you  wanted 
to." 

"  There's  few  better  men  walk  on  two 
legs  than  you  on  your  one,  old  fellow, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  enough  if,  when  my 
time  comes,  I  have  as  fair  a  record  to 
show  as  your  conduct  when  you  lost 
that  leg,"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  the  two  grisly  veterans  shook 
hands  with  a  meaning  in  the  act. 

Outhrie  was  the  first  to  speak : 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking, 

OoloneL  Pve  nothing  to  do  about  here ; 

Jn  hiAy  time  will  hang  more  heavily 

after  you  are  gone,  and,  if  you  like,  I'll 

the  trip  to  Utah  with  you." 

^  That's  a  good  fellow.  If  I'd  had  an 
..  «Jfla  you'd  do  it,  I'd  have  been  at  you 
f  long  ago  for  a  promise.  We'll  make  be- 
r  'Bera  old  times.  Major." 

^  Here's  something  to  help  it  out." 

And  the  mQor  produced  a  little 
vom  and  yellow  memorandum-book, 
ttd  opening  to  a  marked  page,  handed 
it  to  the  Colonel,  who  read, — 

^'Ckikmel  Baacombe  bets  with  me  a  hundred 
to  fiffy  upon  Galbraith  against  MaiHand. 
Date,  this  day  twenty  years." 

«  And  the  twenty  years  come  round 
five  days  from  this,—dont  you  see?" 
pqnoed  the  Major,  chuckling. 

**  That's  a  fact.  Major,"  and  the  Colo* 
nel  dropped,  his  double  eye-glass  and 
atand  at  his  old  comrade. 

'^Weifl,  what  I  say  is,  let  us  look 
those  fdlowB  up  and  decide  the  matter. 
I  heard,  not  long  ago,  that  Galbraith 
iras  fanning  it  still,  somewhere  near 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  we  might 
make  it  in  our  way  West  to  look  in 
upon  him." 

^  Yes.  I  have  quite  a  margin  both 
as  to  time  and  route,"  replied  the  Colo- 
aeL    ^  And  where  is  Maitland  ? " 

**  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  he's  got  a 
jolly  berth  in  the  Paymaster's  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington.  You're  to  report 
there,  haven't  you  ? " 

**  Yes.    To-morrow  night." 


''All  right.  Well  see  him  for  an 
hour,  and  then  Westward  ho  I "  said 
the  jolly  invalid,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
claret-glass,  and  the  two  old  boys  made 
a  night  of  it, — ^mildly  and  discreetly,, 
however. 

''  Major  Maitland  at  home  ?  " 

The  servant  blandly  replied  that  he 
was,  and  after  showing  the  guests  into 
a  reception-room,  took  their  cards  up- 
stairs upon  a  silver  salver. 

"Paymasters  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  of  it  hereabout,"  grumbled  the 
Colonel,  casting  his  eyes  discontentedly 
about  him,  and  thinking  of  the  arduous 
journey,  and  irksome  campaign  await- 
ing him. 

"  And  yet,  taking  it  *  by  and  large,' 
as  the  Commodore  says,  Pd  rather  be 
in  the  field,"  replied  the  Mi^or  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  impatiently  waved  his  crip- 
pled limb. 

The  return  of  the  servant  cut  short 
the  Colonel's  rejoinder,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  followed  him  at  once  to  a 
luxurious  dining-room,  where  Major 
Maitland,  with  two  or  three  guests,  sat 
over  the  remains  of  a  dessert,  whose 
edibles  seemed  to  have  escaped  very 
lightly,  while  the  potables  had  been 
severely  punished,  not,  however,  with- 
out inflicting  a  certain  retaliation  upon 
their  consumers. 

Maitland  came  forward  at  once,  and 
welcomed  his  old  friends  in  the  heartiest 
manner.  He  had  hardly  met  them  in 
fifteen  years,  as  he  said,  and  it  was  quite 
like  a  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth 
to  do  so  now. 

"  And  you're  not  married  ? "  asked 
the  Colonel,  intent  upon  discovering 
some  fiaw  in  the  apparent  felicity  of  his 
adversary's  man. 

"  Married  I  No,  sir,  I  rather  think 
not,"  replied  Maitland,  with  an  air  of 
infinite  self-gratulation.  "No,  sir — 
marriage  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
I  will  none  of  it.  What,  get  me  a  wife 
to  say  that  I  shan't  smoke  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, shan't  exceed  the  second  hot* 
tie  of  Margaux,  or  the  first  of  Mo§t,  to 
ask  how  late  I  was  out  last  night,  and 
insist  upon  my  accompanying  her  to  a 
charitable  fair  to-night  I    Ko,  Colonel ; 
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with  all  due  deference  to  Mrs.  Bas- 
combc,  who  is,  I  hope,  as  well  and 
blooming  as  ever,  you  won't  find  me 
joining  the  rank  of  Benedicts  so  long 
as  I  retain  the  amount  of  common  sense 
I  at  present  enjoy." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  our  friend  Mait- 
land's  private  career  would  quite  stand 
a  wife's  curious  research,"  said  one  of 
the  guests  dryly,  and  the  rest  laughed 
in  a  significant  fashion.  Colonel  Bas- 
combe  was  something  of  a  physiogno- 
mist, and  during  this  badinage  he  had 
studied  the  face  of  his  host  with  curious 
attention,  noting  down  upon  the  tablets 
of  his  mind  the  result  of  his  study  some- 
thing after  this  fashion : 

''Face  fallen  and  coarser,  not  so 
strong  as  it  used  to  be ;  lips  loose  and 
fleshy,  eyes  hazy,  forehead  contracted, 
too  much  color,  and  not  of  the  right 
sort,  marks  of  good  feeding,  heavy 
drinking,  and  very  little  work;  ex- 
pression sleepy,  sensual,  and  indolent, 
though  thoroughly  good-natured.  Al- 
together a  tremendous  falling-off  from 
Captain  Maitland  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Ned  Guthrie,  you've  lost  your  mon- 
ey, unless  the  other  man  has  gone 
to  the  bad  at  a  hand-gallop." 

Presently  the  guests,  who  were  else- 
where engaged,  dropped  off",  leaving  the 
three  old  comrades  together,  and  the 
conversation  became  a  little  more  con- 
fidential. 

"  What  news  of  that  charming  sister 
of  yours,  Maitland  ?  "  asked  the  Colo- 
nel. 

"  Helen  ?  "Well,  she  keeps  house  for 
me.  At  least,  this  is  her  home,  al- 
thongh  she  is  not  here  now.  She  visits 
bar  friends  at  the  North  a  great  deaL 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  boys  who  come  to 
see  me  are  a  little  gay  for  her  taste,  so 
she  runs  away,"  said  the  Major,  with  no 
idea  of  any  selfish  tendency  in  his 
words. 

"  Then  she  is  not  man-ied  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  for  want  of  chances,  how- 
ever. But  she  is  fond  of  her  brother, 
silly  girl,  and  so  stands  by  him." 

**  Well,  Maitland,  I  don't  see  but  what 
the  world  has  done  about  as  well  by 
you  as  by  any  of  us.    Upon  your  own 


showing,  you  have  all  yoa  want,  indiid- 
ing  your  own  way,"  said  the  Hijoi^ 
craftily,  as  he  pushed  back  his  chaiE. 
Maitland  raised  his  eyebrows  and  hk 
wme-glass, — 

''  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but,  after 
all,  you  know,  it's  only  getting  over  the 
road  a  little  more  or  less  lOJif^j, 
What  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  liring 
at  all,  if  you  come  to  that  9  It^a  a  eoo- 
founded  bore  to  keep  doing  the  buds 
things  over  and  over,  year  in  and  yeir 
out,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  the  feUmn 
who  have  to  rough  it  and  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  see  their  bread  and  bntte^ 
have  the  jolliest  time  of  it." 

"  Do  you  say  so  f  Well,  get  an  ip- 
pointmenty  and  come  out  and  help  m 
fight  Mormons,"  said  the  Colonel,  gihi]|. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  replied  the  hort, 
smiling ;  ''  Pvo  grown  lazy  in  my  oU 
age,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  qmiago 
the  mess-dinners  I  used  to  eat  withoik 
minding  them." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  be  on  my  wiy  k 
the  morning,  Mfjor,  and  so— good-by.* 

*^  Must  you  really  go  ?  Wdl,  good 
luck  to  you.  Colonel,  and  iQtg  of  ^aj^ 
if  you  still  care  for  that  sort  of  fbhig, 
And  so  you're  going  as  a  critic,  l^ort 
Write  on  the  result  of  your  ofaMm- 
tions." 

Tlie  words  were  hearty,  the  nmiMt 
cordial,  and  yet,  as  the  guests  tuned 
away,  it  was  with  a  conviction  tiM 
before  twenty-four  hours  were  ofOi 
their  host  would  have  well-nigh  foigoU 
ten  their  very  existence. 

"  So  much  for  my  man,  Goionel^"  nid 
Major  Guthrie,  when  they  wm  in  tin 
street.    "  Now  we  will  see  ^fftanJ^ 

'^And  suspend  judgment  xmtil  m 
have,"  replied  the  Colonel,  drily. 

Five  days  later,  "two  horHUMa 
might  have  been  seen"  riding  at  t 
sharp  trot  along  one  of  the  half-made 
roads  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky. 
'^  This  should  be  the  place,"  said  tlie 
foremost,  pausing  at  the  entrance  to  a 
rough  field,  beyond  which  was  visible  a 
house,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average  planter's  dwelling  in  that  Mo- 
tion of  country. 
''  I  wonder  if  it  is.    ffillo,  there,  my 
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fellow  1 "  shouted  the  Major, 
ig  sight  of  a  man  busy  among  the 
3ened  com  in  the  next  field.  The 
oked  up,  and  slowly  approached 
ce. 

a.  you  tell  us,  my  man,  if  this  is 
a  GalbraitVs  estate  ? "  continued 
}or,  with  bland  condescension. 

name  is  Galbraith,  and  this  is 
m,^'  replied  the  man ;  and  al- 
L  djressed  in  a  suit  of  homespun, 
I  with  a  coarse  straw  hat,  and 
^  marks  of  toil  upon  his  hands, 
:ced  himself  as  quietly  and  cour- 

as  he  could  have  done  under  the 
»rtunate  circumstances. 
t  possible  I "  exclaimed  the  Colo- 
1  hastened  to  introduce  himself 
)  Migor,  who  was  trying  to  stam* 
L  apology,  interrupted  by  Qal- 

|e  up  to  the  house,  gentlemen, 
will  meet  you  there.    Allow  me 
I  the  gate." 
Jimbed  the  fence  as  he  spoke, 

open  the  gate,  and  when  the 

had  passed  through,  closed  it, 
)k  a  short  path  across  the  en- 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
red  St  the  same  moment  with  his 
A  half-grown  negro  lad  was 
and  bidden  to  take  the  horses, 
Gbdbndth,  with  no  apology  or 
ition,  led  the  way  into  the  prin- 
x>m  of  the  house,  and  requested 
nds  to  be  seated.  This  invita- 
18  barely  accepted,  when  an  inner 
BB  violently  thrown  open,  and  an 

woman,  none  other  than  our 
Almira,  with  the  added  weight 
nty  years  upon  her  head,  rushed 
e  room,  exclaiming, 
bell  you  what  it  is.  Captain,  I 

itand  it  any  longer,  if " 

(cious  too  late  of  the  presence  of 

ahe  stopped  short,  and   burst 

load  laugh. 

case  me,  gentlemen.     I  didn^t 

there  was  any  one  round,  and 

ligs  have  been  and  rooted  up  all 

ion-bed  the  second  time  in  a 
" 

s.  Galbra^h,  this  is  Colonel  Bas- 
and  this  Major  Guthrie.    They 
3L.  nr. — 87 


haye  ridden  out  from  Frankfort,  and 
will  spend  the  night  with  us,"  said 
Captain  Galbraith,  with  no  visible  emo- 
tion of  anger  or  surprise  in  face  or 
voice,  and  his  guests  hastened  to  sup- 
port him  by  entering  into  such  conver* 
sation  with  his  wife  as  she  could  best 
hold  a  part  in,  "without  disgracing  her- 
self and  him.  But  after  a  few  moments 
she  withdrew,  observing, 

**  You  must  have  some  supper,  and 
them  lazy  niggers  would^nt  have  it 
ready  between  now  and  bed-time,  if  I 
didn't  go  drive  'em  up.  Captain,  you 
get  them  something  to  drink." 

She  retreated  as  she  spoke,  and  pres- 
ently the  sound  of  cackling  and  shriek- 
ing poultry,  the  howls  of  negro  chil- 
dren, and  the  shrill  voices  of  angiy 
women,  announced  that  her  labors  had 
begun. 

'^Captain,  don't  disturb  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith, but  if  you  will  let  us  wash  our 
hands,  and  brush  a  little  of  this  dust 
from  our  clothes,"  suggested  the  Colo- 
nel, who  began  tO  feel  the  situation 
painftd. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  host,  rising 
and  opening  a  door,  but  shutting  it 
again  after  a  glance  into  the  room. 
"  Yon  bed-chamber  does  not  seem  to  be 
prepared.  Will  you  come  into  my 
dressing-room,"  said  he  quietly,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  closet,  evidently  an  after- 
thought in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  but  neatly  fitted  up  with  every 
appurtenance  of  a  gentleman's  dressing- 
room. 

"  Aha  I  you  don't  go  the  entire  farm- 
er, my  boy  I "  exclaimed  the  M^jor, 
bluntly,  as  he  took  up  an  English  hair- 
brush. 

Captain  Gklbraith  looked  at  him  in 
quiet  surprise.  "  I  have  not  given  up 
washing  my  hands  and  brushing  my 
hair,  M^jo^.  Why  should  I?"  asked 
he,  coldly. 

'^  The  Major  and  I  have  been  so  long 
used  to  roughing  it  in  camp  that  the 
sight  of  a  dressing-room  upsets  us,"  ex- 
plained the  Colonel  hastily,  and  Gal- 
braith, with  a  courteous  remark,  with- 
drew. 

When    the   guests    reappeared,   an 
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abundant  sapper  of  chicken,  sweet- 
potatoes,  corn-cakes,  pork  and  hominy, 
was  smoking  upon  the  table,  and  three 
young  men,  varying  in  age  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-six,  stood  ready  to  join  in  it. 

"  These  are  Rafe  and  Gilbert  Jefl&ies, 
and  my  son  Ichabod,  gentlemen.  Colo*- 
nel  Bascombe  and  Major  Guthrie,  boys," 
said  the  father,  in  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  he  generally  spoke,  and  the  fam- 
ily seated  themselves. 

The  young  men  did  not  talk  unless 
addressed,  and  their  mother  talked  con- 
stantly, unless  quietly  silenced  by  her 
husband,  who  took  his  share  in  the  con- 
versation, much  as  he  took  his  share  of 
the  farm  labor,  manfully  and  resolutely, 
rather  than  heartily.  The  meal  finished, 
he  rose,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  his  wife  and  sons  left  the  room,  said 
with  a  visible  effort, 

"  Will  you  come  and  smoke  with  me 
in  my  own  room,  gentlemen  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  guests,  and 
followed,  full  of  astonishment,  the 
movements  of  their  host,  who  led  them 
out  of  the  house  and  through  a  little 
grove  of  pines  at  the  back.  Here,  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  river,  stood  a 
small  log  cabin,  commanding  a  pictur- 
esque landscape,  and  quite  secluded  from 
all  observation.  Galbraith  unlocked  the 
door,  and  motioned  them  to  enter.  The 
interior  consisted  of  a  single  room,  with 
a  wide  fireplace,  a  home-made  couch,  an 
easy  chair,  and  a  writing- table.  A  home- 
ly book-case  contained  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred standard  volumes,  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, a  ragged  regimental  banner, 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Over 
the  fire-place  were  arranged  a  sword,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  a  captain's  shoulder- 
straps,  sash,  and  military  goves.  Below 
were  tlie  accoutrements  of  a  war-horse, 
excepting  the  saddle,  which  lay  at  one 
side  of  the  fire-place. 

"Seat  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Colo- 
nel, do  me  the  honor  to  take  the  arm- 
chair, and  Major,  that  couch  is  not  un- 
comfortable, if  you  find  the  right  an- 
gle," said  the  host,  busying  himself  in 
lighting  a  fire,  and  arranging  glasses,  a 
bottle,  pipes  and  tobacco  upon  the  table. 


"  But  you,  Galbraith,  where  will  yoa 
sit  ? "  asked  the  Major,  already  in  seaicb 
of  the  comfortable  angle. 

"  Oh,  I  will  resume  my  seat  in  fhs 
saddle,  as  I  often  do,"  replied  the  Ctp- 
tain,  more  blithely  than  he  yet  hid 
spoken ;  and,  indeed,  one  could  not  M 
to  perceive  that  from  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  threshold  of  this  little 
cabin.  Captain  Galbraith  had  resmnBd 
more  of  his  wonted  look  and  nuumertlian 
half  an  hour  before  would  have  seemed 
possible,  and  at  last  the  Major  told  him 
so.    Galbraith  smiled  a  little  sadly: 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  is  so.  I  do^ 
think  I  was  quite  cut  out  for  a  fimOy 
man,  or  for  a  farmer.  I  like  sometiBKi 
to  shut  myself  up  here,  and  fancy  I  tm 
twenty  years  younger,  and  a  bsdnfar 
Captain  in  the  — th  regiment." 

"  With  all  a  young  man^s  fimeifli  nd 
hopes.  I  suppose,  like  the  lest  of  a% 
you  feel  that  life  promises  m<He  tf*"  |t 
fulfils,"  suggested  the  Colond  sadly. 

Galbraith  smoked  forioosly  tu  a 
while.    At  last  ho  said : 

"  Well,  I  don^t  know  about  tlut  B 
seems  to  me,  life  is  very  much  what  yoi 
choose  to  make  it.  I  selected  miiie  de- 
liberately, and  it  is  no  worse,  thitii^ 
not  difiercnt  from  what  I  expected.  I 
made  my  bed,  and  I  lie  in  it  qidtea 
easily  as  I  could  hope  to.  I  am  tti 
discontented." 

The  sentences,  brief,  painful,  and  kilf 
unwilling,  gave  the  man's  whole  fltny, 
and  his  hearers  could  find  nothiiq;  to 
reply,  until  Guthrie  stumbled  upim  a 
commonplace : 

"  You  have  a  good  many  books  hen, 
Captain." 

"Yes.  For  the  backwoods.  Ttay 
arc  my  luxury,  and  it  would  make  yon 
laugh  to  hear  me  spouting  Shakeepeue, 
or  rolling  out  Homer  all  alone.  It  is  i 
great  amusement  to  me." 

"  Then  you  keep  up  your  dasdcst" 

"  Feebly.  I  have  been  training  mj 
boy  for  a  cadetship,  whidi  I  hope  to 
get  for  him." 

"You  will  make  a  soldier  of  him, 
then  ? " 

"  If  I  can.  There  is  nothing  b^yood 
it  in  my  idea." 
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"  Then  why  the  deuce  did  you  quit 
the  anny  ?  "  blurted  out  the  Major. 

"For  private  reasons;  but  I  had 
thoughts  of  going  to  the  Crimea,  and 
fighting  under  the  British  flag.  There 
is  no  service  in  this  country,  and  I  don^t 
want  to  live  in  camp  or  in  garrison." 

^  Come  and  fight  the  Mormons,"  said 
the  Colonel,  smiling. 

Galbraith  shook  his  head : 

^'I  don't  care  any  thing  about  the 
Mormons.  Get  up  a  war  with  some 
foreign  power,  and  you'll  see  me  volun- 
teering under  the  old  flag,"  said  he, 
with  kindling  eyes;  and  so  the  talk 
drifted  on  to  political  and  military  mat- 
ten,  and  the  night  was  half  spent  before 
HiBj  letmned  to  the  house. 

'^And  now,  Colonel,"  said  Major 
Guthrie,  as  the  two  soldiers  journeyed 
on  together  next  day,  *^  how  about  our 
hitf'' 

•*  I  hold  to  my  original  view,"  replied 
the  Colonel.  ^  Tour  man  in  my  man's 
place  would  have  gone  under  long  ago, 
turned  sot,  a  politician,  or  rough.  Gal- 
hndth  la  ahead,  just  as  I  thought  he 
would  be." 

"  That's  rather  begging  the  question, 
CekmeL  Look  at  Maitland's  position, 
hia  income,  his  mode  of  life,  his  social 
Btatmr 
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^  And  look  at  the  way  he  uses  those 
adyantages,"  replied  the  Colonel  warmly. 
**  A  mere  selfish  sensualist,  thinking  only 
of  hia  own  pleasures,  and  keeping  such 
a  houae  that  his  own  sister  won't  stay 
in  it.  No,  sir,  my  man  is  twice  the  man 
yours  is  to-day,  and  I  hold  to  my  first 
idea." 

*'  Then  why  do  we  find  him  where  wo 
do  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  dryly.  "  Why 
hasnt  he  done  more  for  himself? " 

'*  Because,  sir,  the  race  wasn't  a  fair 
one.  Galbraith's  overweighted — that's 
what  he  is,  and  it's  infinitely  to  his 
ctedit  to  hold  his  own  as  he  does,  with 
the  drag  of  such  a  wife,  and  such  sur- 
roundings, and  all  the  tastes  of  a  gentle- 


man as  keen  as  ever  they  were  in  him. 
He's  horribly  overweighted, — and  the 
race  was  not  a  fair  one." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  Tm  with  you,  after 
aH,  although  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  stand  up 
for  my  side,"  said  the  Major,  smiling  a 
little  grimly;  but  the  Colonel  inter- 
posed,— 

"  That's  all,  M^jor.  The  bet  is  drawn, 
neither  of  us  can  claim  the  stakes,  and 
so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
Galbraith  would  have  beaten  your  man 
to  tatters  in  a  fair  trial,  but  not  under 
these  circumstances,  not  so  overweight- 
ed as  the  poor  fellow  has  been  all  along. 
No,  no,  that  is  too  much  to  ask." 

And  so  the  old  comrades,  jogging  on 
together,  arrived  in  due  course  at  Salt 
Lake,  and  fought  the  Mormons  until  the 
sharp  strange  blast  of  a  real  war-cry 
rang  through  the  land,  and  summoned 
them  to  fight  with  heart  as  well  as 
hand  for  their  beloved  and  imperilled 
country. 


"  Halt,  there !  Whom  have  you  on 
that  stretcher,  men?"  cried  General 
Bascombe,  as  a  fatigue  party  hurried 
past  him  carrying  a  wounded  Union 
ojQBcer. 

"Don't  know,  (Jeneral,  except  that 
he's  a  captain,"  said  the  leader,  saluting, 
and  halting  his  men,  while  the  Gene- 
ral, riding  close  to  the  litter,  looked 
down  at  the  pallid  face,  then  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  seized  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man. 

"Galbraith,  my  dear  fellow,  is  it 
you  ?  " 

The  glazing  eyes  opened  slowly,  and 
the  stiff  lips  as  slowly  smiled, 

"  Yes,  Colonel.  I've  got  my  wish — ^I 
die  in  harness — it's  all  right." 

And  Helen  Maitland  was  the  nurse 
who  made  him  ready  for  his  grave,  and 
when  he  lay  ready  for  it,  kissed  the  sad, 
stem  mouth,  that  dying  had  whispered 
no  name  but  hers. 
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Alfhonbb  Kabb  has  wittily,  if  not 
reyerently,  said,  that  the  toilette  of 
women  is  like  the  altar  which  the 
Greeks  erected  to  the  unknown  god; 
they  dress,  they  know  not  for  whom. 
Throughout  the  animal  creation,  the 
brightest  colors  and  gayest  plumage  are 
ahnost  invariably  giyen  to  the  male; 
but  in  the  case  of  man,  it  is  the  femi- 
nine element  which  revels  in  brilliant 
hues,  and  it  is  to  woman  we  must  look 
to  preserve  the  Aesthetic  balance  of  the 
imiverse.  Man  furnishes  the  element  of 
power,  we  look  to  her  for  the  graceM 
and  the  beautiful.  And  as  it  is  to  the 
eye  that  the  beauty  of  woman  first  ap- 
peals, that  sense  demands  imperiously 
to  have  its  rights.  The  first  duty  of 
woman  to  society  is  to  dress  welL 

Now  to  dress  well,  is  not  necessarily 
to  dress  expensively,  it  is  only  to  dress 
appropriately.  But  to  accomplish  this 
needs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  one's 
self,  a  knowledge  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  few  people  possess,  because 
it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
study,  and  a  most  candid  and  impartial 
scrutiny.  A  really  vain  woman  never 
dresses  well,  because  she  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  imagine  that  she  looks  well  in 
any  thing,  and  tosses  upon  her  person  a 
medley  of  incongruous  colors  and  forms, 
that  to  use  an  expressive  French  idiom, 
swear  at  each  other,  as  well  as  at  every 
shade  in  her  complexion,  every  line  in 
her  shape. 

The  three  grand  unities  of  dress  are 
time,  place,  and  person.  The  woman 
who  knows  herself  to  be  fifty,  and 
dresses  persistently  like  fifteen,  loses  the 
advantage  that  a  careful  adjustment  of 
sober  tones  and  matronly  combinations 
would  have  given  her,  and  brings  the 
faded  tints  of  her  complexion  into  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  dazzling  colors 
of  youth.    While  recourse  to  the  coarse 


and  unavailing  devices  of  paints  and 
dyes  cannot  be  too  earnestly  deprecated, 
every  legitimate  means  of  softening  tbe 
ravages  of  time  by  judicious  conoeil- 
ments  and  the  use  of  quiet,  but  cheerftil 
tints,  must  be  considered  not  antj  le- 
gitimate, but  praiseworthy.     A  sober 
richness  of  attire  takes  the  place  of  tha 
airy  fabrics  and  gaudy  hues  of  eaiiier 
years,  and  in  the  velveta,  lacea,  and  dia> 
monds  permitted  to    the  matron,  she 
can  surely  find  consolation  for  tbe  Km 
of    the   roses   and   tarletana    of  the 
young  girL    Form,  too,  should  change 
with  the  years.    Because  a  nedc  and 
bust  are  lovely  to  look  at  in  iheUooai 
of  youth,  it  by  no  means  Mknm  ttB 
we  care  to  see  their  ruins  twenty  yem 
after,  and  the  exquisitely  tender  and 
graceful  screen  of  lace,  which  veils  the 
shoulders  of  an  old  beauty,  testifies  at 
once  to  her  modesty  and  her  good  aeoae. 
Short  dresses  and  round  hats  are  jMrn^ 
exceedingly  sensible  things,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers parading  the  streets,  a  pyramid 
of  peaked  ftirbelows  of  every  color  in 
the  rainbow,  and  a  painful  revolaioii  of 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  the  flight  of  a 
soured  and  withered  visage  under  the 
coquettishly  tilted  brim  of  a  tiny  rood 
hat. 

But  while  we  deny  to  age  the  privi- 
Icges  of  youth,  let  us  be  equally  atrict 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  pale.  Young 
girls  in  full  possession  of  that  nameleaa 
charm  of  extreme  youth  which  tba 
French  call  la  heaute  du  didtiUy  whoaa 
eyes  sparkle  without  the  aid  of  ean  de 
cologne  or  belladonna,  whose  brilliant 
complexions  glow  with  a  "  Bloom  of 
Youth  "  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  faab- 
ionable  perfumer's,  and  whose  wary 
tresses  grow  honestly  on  their  fair  and 
thoughtless  heads,  should  be  cautions 
how  they  trespass  upon    the  nanow 
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proyince  of  their  elders.  Be  generons, 
xnesdemoiBelles  I  you  haye  what  neither 
art  nor  wealth  can  giye  them,  why 
coyet  their  point  lace  and  their  dia- 
monds, their  yelyets  and  their  satins  f 
As  the  little  song  has  it, 

•<  Da  hast  die  sohdnfften  Augen, 
Mein  LiebohGii,  was  willst  Dn  demunehr  f  " 

Ton  who  can  stick  a  rose  in  your  luxn- 
riant  tresses  and  be  beautifal,  what  do 
yon  want  of  a  tinsel  tiara  ?  When  your 
arms  are  so  loyely,  where  is  the  need  of 
loading  them  with  bracelets,  and  why 
inadst  upon  making  of  your  pretty  little 
persons  a  show-figure  for  all  the  jewel- 
lers of  the  metropolis?  Leave  your 
gems  and  gauds  to  those  who  need 
fhem,  and  come  out  like  the  fresh  young 
Spiuig,  with  her  light  in  your  eyes  and 
hflr  flowers  in  your  sunny  hair.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economy,  young  ladies,  to 
frhioli  we  would  counsel  you.  Tou  will 

j  Juya  plenty  of  time  by-and-by  to  dress 
liiDD  sixty,  robe  yourselves  like  sixteen 
while  you  have  the  chance,  for  the 
honn  are  fast  stealing  your  May  from 
yoo,  and  by  no  magic  process  yet  dis- 
eoyered,  can  we  grow  young  again. 
'  It  is  not  enough  to  dress  according 
to  age,  we  must  also  r^ard  the  unity 
of  place.  Station  in  life,  or  absolute 
Bteral  standing  of  the  moment,  both  are 
to  be  consulted.  Simplicity  is  a  grace 
and  a  charm,  but  we  do  not  care  to  see 
a  duchess  dress  like  a  milkmaid ;  it  is 
lier  duty,  as  well  as  her  privilege,  to 
dflUght  our  eyes  with  magnificence,  the 
creamy  sheen  of  satin,  the  soft  rich 
lights  of  velvet,  and  the  brilliant  fiashes 
of  precious  stones.  And  most  assuredly 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  milkmaid  ape 
the  duchess.  What  would  become  of 
her  dairy  while  she  was  attending  to 
her  toilette,  and  how  would  her  paniers 
consort  with  her  milk-pans  ?  A  servant 
girl  looks  much  more  lady-like,  if  she 
did  but  know  it,  in  neat  and  modest 
garments  befitting  her  duties,  than  she 
does  rigged  out  in  tawdry  finer  y  which 

^  imitates  the  worst  taste  of  her  mistress ; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  is  love- 
lier in  a  simple  merino  which  she  can 
afford  and  is  at  ease  in  wiring,  than  in 


any  extravagant   pomp   of  silk   and 
satin. 

Our  American  ladies  are  often  cen- 
sured by  foreigners  for  wearing  toilettes 
too  rich  and  gaudy  for  the  place  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be.  These 
critics  complain  of  their  slovenliness  in 
dragging  superb  dresses  through  the 
mire  of  the  town ;  and  now  that  the 
fashion  of  sweeping  the  streets  with 
ladies^  trains  is  happily  abated,  of  the 
display  in  those  streets  of  toilettes  so 
gorgeous  in  color  and  rich  in  material 
as  to  attract  every  eye,  and  rivet  the 
attention  of  every  lounger.  The  pro- 
nounced aim  of  fashionable  toilettes  at 
present  is  to  do  that  very  thing,  and  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  pass  through  a 
gauntlet  of  vulgar  observation,  which 
would  cause  a  truly  modest  woman  to 
sink  into  the  ground  with  shame.  Bal- 
zac says  that  we  have  believed  the 
moucTies  of  the  eighteenth  century  lost, 
or  forgotten ;  we  are  mistaken.  To-day, 
the  women,  more  skilful  than  those  of 
the  past,  seek  the  gaze  of  the  opera- 
glass  by  the  most  audacious  stratagems. 
This  one  first  discovers  the  rosette  of 
ribbons,  with  a  diamond  in  the  centre, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  an  even- 
ing, that  one  revives  a  past  mode,  or 
plants  a  dagger  in  her  hair.  These  sub- 
lime efforts,  tljese  Waterloos  of  coquetry 
or  love,  then  become  fashions  to  the 
inferior  spheres,  while  these  happy  crea- 
tures are  seeking  new  ones.  But  to  at- 
tract attention,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  synonymous  with  dressing  well,  or 
we  might  take  a  perambulating  adver- 
tiser for  our  model,  and  no  woman  is 
well-dressed  who  wears  in  the  street  the 
materials  and  colors  only  fit  for  the 
house,  or  who  persists  in  dragging 
through  the  dirt  a  train  only  intended 
to  be  worn  in  a  carriage.  And  of  all 
forms  of  bad  dressing,  the  worst  is  to 
be  over-dressed,  for  it  adds  the  vulgar- 
ity of  ostentation  to  the  list  of  our 
social  crimes.  Accidents  will  happen,  of 
course,  and  the  victim  whom  a  prolonged 
experience  has  convinced  that  "  a  few 
friends  "  means  a  full-dress  party  of  five 
hundred,  will  occasionally  stumble  upon 
a  genuine  reunion  of  half-a-dozen,  in  all 
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the  pomp  and  drcumBtaiice  of  his  war- 
paint,  but  then  the  toilette  is  its  own 
and  all-sufficient  punishment  The 
offender  is  strangled  in  his  own  white 
choker. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
third  and  all-important  point — the  per- 
son. And  it  is  here  that  that  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  which  we 
spoke  before  must  begin.  We  must  be 
aware  of  all  our  defects  in  order  to 
soften  and  obliterate  them,  as  we  must 
be  aware  of  all  our  beauties  in  order  to 
give  due  prominence  to  their  effect. 
There  are  certain  weU-known  and  uni- 
versal rules  to  be  observed,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  i>erpendicular  stripes  give 
length  to  the  figure,  while  horizontal 
ones  shorten  it,  that  shawls  are  not  be- 
coming' to  high  shoulders,  nor  plain 
waists  to  flat  chests,  that  round  faces 
look  best  below  a  high  head-dress, 
and  thin  ones  beneath  a  low  one,  that 
brunettes  should  not  wear  green  (which 
they  fciU  do),  nor  blondes  yellow,  and 
so  on.  But  besides  this  a  b  c  of  the 
art  of  dress,  there  is  a  subtler  personal 
adaptation  of  what  Balzac  has  well 
called  the  mouches  (patches)  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  consists  in  the  dexterous 
arrangement,  not  only  of  the  grand 
masses  of  the  toilette,  the  harmonious 
disposition  of  tint  and  iprm,  but  of 
those  little  nothings  which  go  so  far  to 
make  the  perfect  whole,  the  ribbon 
added,  to  produce  the  necessary  dimaz 
of  color,  the  well-chosen  jewel,  that 
answers  to  the  painter's  high  light,  the 
nameless  devices  that  enhance  the  beau- 


ties of  the  subject,  and  throw  its  de- 
fects into  the  shade.  Has  she  a  pretty 
foot  ?  the  daintiest  of  ehatuturei  revetli 
its  Arab  lines ;  an  ugly  hand  f  soft  fkllfl 
of  dainty  lace  tone  down  any  harahneaB 
of  color,  and  half  conceal  its  size.  The 
hair  lolled  back  in  silky  waves  reveals 
the  exquisite  contour  of  the  ear,  or  cml- 
ed  and  frizzed  above  the  forehead,  takes 
away  from  its  un feminine  height  A 
thousand  airy  nothings  go  to  make  thsi 
charming  whole  of  which  Ben  Jonaon 
was  dreaming,  when  he  sang, 

**  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  Sua, 
That  makes  dmplid^  a  girMel** 

He  little  knew  how  much  art  had 
been  expended  upon  that  picture  of**  a 
sweet  neglect" 

We  have  said  nothing  of  TnaarnHna 

attire,  because  it  is  at  present  a  hopolBai 
subject  Until  men  have  succeeded  in 
reforming  the  dress  of  women  to  meet 
their  own  ideas  of  the  sablime  tad 
beautiful,  ideas  which  change  iiitt. 
every  fashion,  it  is  useless  to  say  any 
thing  of  their  own  monstroBities  of 
dress.  When  the  sphere  of  woman  lias 
been  correctly  and  satia&ctorily  defined, 
when  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
ballot  shall  be  decided  and  set  at  re^ 
when  women  shall  have  attained  the 
climax  of  perfection  in  dress  aco(»ding  to 
man,  which  is,  to  appear  beautifiil  at  all 
hours,  without  the  ezpenae  of  either 
time  or  money,  then  we  shall  expect  a 
reform  in  the  habiliments  of  the  locds 
of  creation,  which  will  not  stop  at  vel- 
vet dress  coats,  or  even  at  the  abolitioa 
of  stove-pipe  hats. 
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.  It  is  not  giyen  to  every  man  to  write 
the  4^es8  of  his  nature,  but  it  is  given 
ny  to  write  from  their  experience  or 
tiion.  Originality,  which  is  bat  an- 
oame  for  genias,  is  as  scarce  as  the  se- 
critic  woold  have  us  believe,  but  talent 
onion  in  all  professions,  and  in  none 
oommon  than  in  literature.  The  ma- 
of  men  who  have  possessed  a  talent  for 
^  have  overrated  it,  and  the  result  is 
prcat  libraries  as  the  British  Museum, 
Iblioth^ue  Impdriale,  and  other  over- 
;  collections  of  dull  and  indifferent 
.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  man  of 
I  is  so  well  aware  of  his  limitations  that 
OSes  to  add  to  the  world^s  tasks  in  lit- 
B.  Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Hsnry  Crabb 
BOir,  whose  *'  Diary^  Beminisceneea  and 
ipomS/SMe  '*  have  lately  been  published 
dds,  Osgood  &  Co.  *'  Mr.  Robinson," 
is  English  publisher  to  him,  shortly  be- 
ds death,  '*I  wonder  that  you  have 
been  induced  to  undertake  some  great 
y  work.**  Mr.  Robinson  placed  his 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  publisher,  and 
"It  is  because  I  am  a  wise  man.  I 
round  that  I  had  not  the  literary  ability 
B  me  such  a  place*among  English  au- 
18 1  should  have  desired ;  but  I  thought 
had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowl- 
»f  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
age,  and  that  I  might  do  some  good 
SfMBg  a  record  of  my  interviews  with 
'  That  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  good 
iping  such  a  record,  must  be  the  ver- 
r  all  readers  who  care  anything  for  lit- 
men  and  the  literary  character,  so  good, 
I,  that  we  can  no  more  afford  to  spare 
lumes,  once  having  had  them,  than  we 
ford  to  Fpare  those  of  Boswell,  which 
surpass,  we  think,  in  many  respects, 
lobinson's  circle  9f  acquaintances  was 
wider  than  the  one  in  which  Boswell 
is  burly  hero  moved,  and  the  men  and 
a  who  composed  it  have  left  names 
are  much  less  likely  to  perish.  We 
>  Goldsmith  there,  it  is  true,  but  his  ab- 
is  more  than  supplied  by  dear,  delight- 
ia.  And  who  among  Johnson's  friends 
rihy  to  be  compared  with  Coleridge, 
ey,  and  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Schiller, 


Tieck,  Herder,  and  other  German  authors 
whom  it  was  Mr.  Robinson's  good  fortune  to 
know?  Mr.  Robinson's  work  is  as  much 
more  interesting  than  Boswell's  as  his  friends 
were  greater  than  Johnson's.  In  the  one 
we  have  a  careful  portrait  of  a  vastly  over- 
rated man  of  letters,  punted  as  Cromwell 
wished  to  be,  with  all  his  warts ;  in  the  other, 
a  series  of  elaborate  sketches  of  many  famous 
writers,  drawn  with  as  much  freedom  as  jus- 
tice. Justice,  which  is  about  the  last  thing 
to  be  found  in  Boswell,  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  in  Mr.  Robinson,  who  sympathised 
so  thoroughly  with  the  most  opposite  natures 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  personality  of  his 
own,  except  the  rare  personality  implied  in  a 
catholicity  of  taste  and  intellect 

**  Ab  wide  and  general  as  the  casing  afr.** 

He  was  among  the  first  Englishmen  to 
perceive  the  greatness  of  German  literature, 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  it  among  his 
countrymen ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
make  the  Germans  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish poets  of  his  day  and  generation,  giving 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  say,  in  exchange 
for  Goethe  and  Schiller.  From  the  start  he 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Lake  school  of 
poets,  but,  unlike  most  of  their  admirers,  he 
could  find  excellence  in  writers  who  vrere  op- 
posed to  them,  as  Byron,  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  He  was  prompt,  too,  to  recognize 
genius  and  talent  in  young  men,  never  wait- 
ing for  the  world  to  make  intellectual  discov- 
eries before  he  would  endorse  them.  We 
learn  more  of  tiie  Lakists  firom  him  than  ftom 
their  biographers;  for  while  their  biogra- 
phers, as  in  duty  bound,  keep  carefully  in 
view  the  feelings  of  survivors,  he  is  moved 
by  no  such  narrow  motives,  writing  for  him- 
self at  the  moment, — and  afterwards  for  pos- 
terity. It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  from  his 
pages  that  Lamb  had  at  one  time  a  failing 
for  the  bottie,  and  that  Coleridge  was  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  or  something  worse, 
when  delivering  his  lectures  on  poetry ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  from  what  Mr.  Robinson 
says,  as  leaves  unsaid,  that  we  guess  it,  nor 
do  we  respect  them  less  tiian  before.  Lamb, 
indeed,  was  never  before  presented  to  us  in 
such  a  tender  and  loveable  £u9hion.    Yet 
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there  is  not  much  of  him  after  all,  beyond  a 
brief  mention  now  and  then,  as,  that  Mr. 
Robinson  took  dinner  and  tea  with  him  and 
his  sister,  and  passed  the  evening  over  a 
quiet  rubber  of  whist ;  or  that  Lamb  talked 
of  old  books,  and  made  new  jokes.  A  few  of 
the  latter  are  given,  but  they  add  nothing  to 
his  reputation  in  that  particular  line  of  wit 
We  learn  more  of  Wordsworth,  perhaps,  than 
of  any  author  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
impression  that  he  makes  upon  us  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  impression  he  made  upon  Mr. 
Itobinson,  to  whom  his  tediousness  was  pro- 
fundity, and  his  insufferable  egotism  the  nat- 
ural revelation  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
Besides  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Robinson  abounds  in  remmiscences  of  others 
of  lesser  reputation,  as  Dr.  Arnold,  Joanna 
Bailie,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Lord  Brougham,  Campbell,  Clarkson,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Emerson,  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Wil- 
liam Hone,  Leigh  Hunt,  Edward  Irving, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Macaulay,  Mackin- 
tosh, Miss  Martineau,  Rev.  W.  F.  Robertson, 
Rogers,  Sur  Walter  Scott,  and  Talfourd.  It 
is  not  easy  to  recal  any  author  of  note  whom 
Mr.  Robinson  had  not  met,  or  of  whom  there 
1i  not  some  ""fnft"  in  his  book.  It  is  the 
■ama  vith  actors,  uTVhom  his  reooUectious 
are  exceedingly  vivid ;  his  critioifims  on  Ed- 
mund Eean,  for  instance,  are  among  the  best 
that  we  have  ever  read,  and  they  confirm  the 
impression  we  have  always  entertained  that 
Kean  was  great  only  by  fits  and  starts.  **  It 
IS  like  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 
lightning  to  see  him  act,''  was  said  of  him  by 
some  enthusiastic  admirer.  **But  Shake- 
speare,'' it  was  objected,  *'  cannot  be  read  by 
flashes  of  lightniug."  Mr.  Robinson  was 
likewise  familiar  with  many  of  the  best  paint- 
ers of  the  century,  especially  with  flaxman, 
of  whom  he  has  written  largely,  and  with 
Blake,  whose  mental  portrait  is  painted  no- 
where else  with  such  force  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture. How  extensive  was  the  list  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  acquaintances  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Index  to  his  *'  Diary," 
which  occupies  about  thirty  closely  printed 
double-column  pages,  is  nearly  made  up  of 
the  names  of  authors,  artists,  actors,  journal- 
ists, politicians, — in  a  word,  of  professional 
men  of  celebrity.  For  the  **  Diary  '*  itself,  it 
fills  over  nine  himdred  and  fifty  pages  twelve- 
mo,  which  contain,  we  are  told,  only  about 
one  -  thirtieth  part  of  the  material  left  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  must  henceforth  rank 
among  the  most  voluminous  of  writers, 
whether  the  rest  of  his  MSS.  ever  see  the  light 


or  not  For  just  what  it  Is, — his  work  is  fo 
thoroughly  entertaining,  with  all  ita  fanld, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world 
will  "  willingly  let  it  die." 

If  Mis.  Malaprop  had  not  tanght  oi 

that  **  comparisons  are  odorous,**  we  mighl 
draw  a  brief  one  between  Mr.  RobJnscB^ 
**  Diary  "  and  "  Unmniseeneet  cf  Jamm  A. 
BamiUori\  of  which  Messrs.  Gbarjes  SeribMr 
&  Co.  are  the  publishers.    It  is  a  laige  oclii» 
of  over  six  hundred  pages,  which  deals  vilk 
men  and  events  in  America  from  the  bojhotd 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  down  to  1866,  or  npirai^ 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century.     To  t^  thit 
it  is  not  in  a  certain  sense  interestiBg  voild 
be  untrue,  and  to  say  that  it  is  really  inter- 
esting would  be  equally  nntme,  theiaotbck|( 
that  some  ports  of  it  are  entertaining  wbDt 
others  are  quite  dull    Mr.  Hamilton's  reeol- 
lections  of  his  father,  Alexander  w— m^t^ 
are  agreeable  reading,  as  is  also  his  aoeoHd 
of  his  early  legal  and  political  life,  taldi^  « 
back  as  it  does  to  a  time  when  histoiy  vai 
made  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  at  premt 
If  the  average  reader  of  to-day  feels  a^  oi- 
riosity   concerning  the  AdministratiQa  of 
President  Jackson,  and  his  war  on  the  United 
States  Bank,  concerning  the  state  of  ifltia 
in  the  Now  York  Custom  House  under  Col- 
lector Swartwout,  and  concerning  the  Gzett 
Fire  of  1835,  and  similar  topics,  here  is  a 
good  chance  for  him  to  gratify  it  Mr.  Hsail- 
ton  probably  knows  as  much  of  eariy  Ameii- 
can  politics  as  any  man  living.     HefiDedtfas 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
time  under  Old  Hickory,  whose  trusted  fHsnd 
he  appears  to  have  been  always;  he  wn 
afterwards  District  Attorney  for  tiie  Soutbcft 
District  of  New  York ;  and  he  made  seveial 
journeys  in  Europe,  where  he  was  receired 
with  distinction  by  tho  most  noted  men  of 
the  day.    The  Diary  which  he  kept  on  theie 
occasions  is  so  good  that  we  wish  it  had  beea 
more  fully  quoted  firom,  or,  if  that  was  not 
practicable,  that  other  and  later  portions  of 
the  narrative  were  shortened  so  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  it    It  may  interest  many  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  always 
ready  to  take  port  in  the  political  movements 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  give  Presidents  and 
Heads  of  Departments  the  best  of  advice  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects ;  but  the  fact  is  not,  w» 
imagine,  of  much  consequence  now,  to  any 
one  but  the  more  inmiediate  friends  of  the 
author,  whose  Reminiscences  would  be  twios 
as  readable  if  they  were  condensed  to  ooe 
half  their  present  bulk. 

The  stanza  of  Lord  Houghton, 
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**  A  man's  be«t  things  lie  nearest  him, 
lae  dose  about  his  feet ; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet,** 

be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  not 
in  fiction,  or  so  many  of  the  late  English 
lists  would  hardly  have  turned  their  atten- 
lo  France  and  Germany  as  the  most  fitting 
t  upon  which  their  imaginary  dramas 
I  be  enacted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
there  is  a  school  of  clever  writers  in 
uid  who  invariably  seek  sources  of  in- 
tioD  which  lie  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
hoogh  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  outside 
eir  own  knowledge.  To  this  school  be- 
Mlss  or  Mrs.  Matilda  Betham  Edwards, 
ir  of  *'  Dr.  Jacob/*  an  excellent  picture 
Biinan  life;  Mrs.  Jenkin,  Sarah  Tytler, 
Jie  anonymous  author  of  **  Mademoiselle 
"  and  ''Denyse,*'  each  of  whom  has 
n  maeh  talent  in  delineating  different 
BS  of  French  society  and  manners.  From 
lat  named  of  these  ladies  we  have  a  new 
,*'Ontha  Edge  of  the  Storm  "  (G.  P. 
am  k  Son,)  which  will  compare  favora- 
ritlk  any  novel  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
'  of  the  French  Revolution, — an  epoch 
Ueh  we  are  never  weary,  dreadful  as  it 
■nd  which  bids  fair  to  live  in  romance 

after  it  shall  have  been  exhausted  in 
rj.  The  scene  is  mostly  laid  in  a  little 
try  town,  and  the  characters  are  such  as 
d  be  likely  to  be  found  therein  at  the 
id,  the  chiefest  being  the  Lestrelle  fami- 
msitting  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  one 
liter ;  Garvamie,  a  young  Americanized 
chman,  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land ; 
Beraadon  and  y6ronique,  a  brother  and 
r  belonging  to  the  mysterious  race,  or 
,  of  eagots.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
t)er  9f  nunor  personages,  as  a  priest,  an 
aeper,  and  a  rabble  of  ignorant  villagers. 
1  thdr  position  the  Lestrelles  arc  objects 
spicion  and  persecution,  and  it  is  with 

fortunes,  good  and  bad,  that  the  plot 
dnly  occupied.  It  is  simple  and  pathet- 
tth  an  ending  not  too  sad  to  be  borne, 
\  it  is  not  evolved  in,  but  on  the  edge  of, 
storm.  The  different  members  of  this 
ly  are  well  individualized,  Madame  Les- 
)  being,  perhaps,  the  best  drawn  of  the 
).  y^ronique,  the  eagot  beauty,  is  ex- 
Qt,  and  likewise,  in  a  detestable  way 

Lebrun,  a  rustic  tans  eulotte.  As  a 
ted  and  faithful  picture  of  what  the 
eh  Revolution  was  in  the  provinces, 
■e  it  was  seldom  seen  at  its  worst,  and 
ne  of  its  many  touching  dramas,  we 


know  of  nothing  better  than  **0n  the  Edge 
of  the  Storm." 

— «•  The  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  as  a  fabricator  of  ingenious 
plots  has  led  a  number  of  clever  men  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  Just  as  the  success  which  at- 
tended Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  her  gropings  into 
the  regions  of  mystery  and  awe  led  a  number 
of  romantic  young  women  to  rush  after  her, 
and  upon  the  public,  with  absurd  and  impos- 
sible fictions.  Mr.  C!oIlins*  best  imitator,  so 
fiftr  as  we  have  seen,  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Spkight, 
who  appears  to  have  discovered  the  value  of 
precious  stones  just  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Collins  did,  and  to  have  set  to  work  upon  a 
story  entitled  "  Under  Lock  and  Key^^  which 
has  lately  been  repnblhihed  by  Messrs.  Turner 
Brothers  k  Co.,  of  Phihidelphia.  Like  **  The 
Moonstone," — ^to  which  Mr.  Speight  assures 
us  it  was  prior,  several  chapters  having  been 
written  b^ore  Mr.  Collins  had  published  the 
first  lines  of  his  tale—"  Under  Lock  and 
Key  "  turns  upon  a  great  diamond  of  fabu- 
lous value,  and  upon  the  adventures  of  a 
scoundrel  who  endeavors  to  obtain  it  from  its 
possessor,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  Russian, 
who  had  himself  procured  it  by  fraud.  The 
existence  of  this  diamond  is^vevealed  to  the 
scoundrel  in  question  through  a  cypher  in 
figures,  the  key  of  which  is  discovered  for 
him  by  one  of  his  friends, — which  cypher  and 
key  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Poe. 
We  shall  not  unravel  the  plot,  which  Mr. 
Speight  contrives  to  keep  "  under  lock  and 
key  "  almost  to  the  end.  Enough  that  it  is 
good,  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  developed  are  fidrly  enough 
drawn,  from  a  rather  romantic  standard  of 
character.  The  best  of  the  number  is  Cap- 
ham  Ducie,  a  profound  but  not  unnatuni 
villain,  whose  dramatic  excellence  consists 
in  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  wicked- 
ness. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  time,  so 

far  as  the  Book  Trade  is  concerned,  is  the 
issue  by  certain  of  our  publishers  of  author- 
ized editions  of  the  works  of  foreign  writers. 
It  is  not  so  good,  of  course,  as  an  equit- 
able copyright  law  would  be,  but  in  the 
absence  of  that  it  is  to  be  welcomed,  since 
it  enables  a  European  author  who  may 
be  reprmted  to  at  least  choose  his  publisher, 
and  to  obtain  a  per  centage,  however  small, 
of  his  just  profits.  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  k 
Co.  were  first  in  the  field,  we  believe,  with 
Author's  Editions  of  Dickens,  Reade,  and 
George  Eliot,  and  Messrs.  Hurd  k  Houghton 
the  next  to  follow  with  an  Author's  Edition 
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of  the  Works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
of  which  "  The  Improviaatore "  is  the  first 
instobneut.  **  The  Improvisatore  "  has  been 
read  by  thousands  since  the  republication 
here  of  the  English  translation  by  Mrs.  How- 
itt,  many  of  whom  must  have  desired  it  in  a 
better  edition  than  the  one  they  have  had  to 
accept  until  now,  which  has  had  nothing  but 
cheapness  to  recommend  it.  Such  an  edition 
is  this, — a  beautiful  twelvemo,  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  odd  pages,  carefully 
printed,  on  clear  white  paper, — a  book  to  be 
put  away  on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  not  to 
be  stuffed  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  left  any- 
where as  soon  as  read.  For  read  it  will  be 
in  any  form,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  story, 
and  for  its  excellence  as  a  series  of  pictures 
of  Italian  life  and  landscape.  The  remainder 
of  the  series  in  which  it  belongs,  and  which 
we  are  assured  will  include  all  the  writings 
of  Andersen,  is  promised  to  follow  rapidly, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  rapidly,  particularly  the 
volumes  which  shall  contain  his  wonderful 
children's  stories,  that  are  in  the  world  of 
fairy-lore  what  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are 
in  Uie  larger  world  of  the  drama. 

U  poets  would   only  settle  among 

themselves  what  poetry  is,  or,  if  they  can- 
not, if  critics  would  only  do  it  for  them,  we 
should  be  spared  a  good  deal  that  purports  to 
be  poetry  now.  Poetry  must  exist  outside  of 
the  metrical  forms  in  which  it  takes  up  its 
abode,  or  the  forms  themselves  would  be 
poems,  which  they  certainly  are  not.  What 
is  Poetry  ?  Poe  defined  it  as  a  rhythmical 
creation  of  beauty,  and  Milton  as  "  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate.''  Every  poet  gives 
a  different  answer,  if  not  directly,  in  words, 
at  least  in  his  practice,  where,  in  case  of 
his  silence,  we  should  look  for  it.  We  have 
looked  into  "  27ie  Vagabond,  and  Other  Po- 
ems," by  Mr.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
(Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.)  for  hit  answer  to  the 
question,  but  it  has  evaded  our  search.  We 
will  not  say  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  not  a  poet» 
but  we  do  not  he»tate  to  say  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  what  poetry  really  is.  Its 
noblest  qiiality,  its  most  spiritual  essence,  es- 
capes him ;  the  butterfly  is  flown  before  he 
reaches  it,  the  bird  has  left  its  empty  nest 
and  is  singing  somewhere  out  of  sight.  What 
Hr.  Trowbridge  most  lacks  is,  perhaps,  Ideal- 
ity :  what  he  possesses  most  of  is  intellectual 
sentimentality, — a  sort  of  haziness  of  aspira- 
tion and  expression,  akin  to  the  transcenden- 
tal utterances  of  Emerson.  If  Emerson  had 
not  written  poetry,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  poems  would  not  have 


been   written.    In  otJhers,  c^>6cia]]y  "flu 
Vagabond,"  he  reflects  the  dramatic  mumer 
of  Browning.    He  aims  at  the  dramatic,  how- 
ever, in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  in  each  pieoa 
as  **Our  Lady,"  *'My  Brother  Ben,"  aid 
"  La  Cantatrice,''  and  is  as  successful  at  «• 
could  expect,  considering  that  the  salgeeti^ 
as  he  conceives  them,  are  rather  idyUie  ibii 
dramatic.     The  idyllic  walks  of  poeliy  m 
those  in  which   Mr.  Trowbridge   shoaid  be 
most  at  home,  but  unfortonatelj  be  is  ao^ 
why,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    He  fais  t 
genuine  love  of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  forms  exceeding  that  of   many  grater 
poets,  but  the  power  of  fuung  its  parti  into 
a  complete  whole  is  denied  him.    He  lutf^ 
however,  the  rare  merit  of  looking  at  ntait 
through  his  own  eyes,  and  the  rarer  meiit  <if 
attempting  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in  mzii 
poetry.    And  he  has  measurably  sncoeeded, 
too,  in  such  pieces  as  "  Watching  the  Ciov%* 
**  Evening  at  the  Farm,"  and  *'  The  SoDBer 
Squall"    They  afford  us  no  great  plessut,  it 
is  true,  but  if  Wordsworth's  '^  Goody  Bbke," 
and   pieces  of   that  stamp,  are   poenn^  wi 
must  accept  these  as  poems  alsa    They  in 
at  any  rate  original  and  Ainerican,  wiiiek  ii 
in  their  favor.    The  same  must  be  snd  of 
"  The  Charcoahnan,"  which  we  ought  to  like^ 
we  suppose,  only  we  cannot  bring  ouaehtt 
to  it.    If  there  he  such  a  thing  as  fleniA 
art, — if  the    pot-house  scenes  of  Teuei% 
for  example,  are  art  at  all,  "  The  Chsrootl- 
man  "  is  a  fitting  subject  for  poetry.    But  if 
poetry  is   "Bimple,   sensuous,   pasaionate,* 
he  is  about  the  last  man  alive  with  whom  t 
poet  should  keep  company,  with  his  angiflg 
robes  about  him.     A  little  bit  of  natural  (l^ 
scription  like  this,  is  worth  a  whole  city  fidl 
of  such  grimy  monarchs  of  toil : 

**  The  butterfly  and  humble-bee         , 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me ; 
Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail. 
Her  chickens  skulk  behind  ^e  raO; 
High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  Btta, 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 
Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  wm^B^ 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells; 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hnm, 
The  partridge  beats  its  throbbing  drum. 
The  squirrel  le^M  among  the  boogbib 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house. 
The  oriole  ilashee  by;  and  look. 
Into  the  mirror  of  Uie  brook, 
Where  the  vain  bluebird  trims  his  oOBti 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float" 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.  have  fS- 

cently  published  "  The  LUerature  oftkiAgt 
of  Elizabeth,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple,— a  f* 
ume  of  essays  which  were  originally  delivered 
as  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  If  ^ 
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d  niunber  of  these  essays, — ^there  are 
wetwe  in  all, — ^bad  not  necessarily  re- 
)d  Mr.  Whipple  in  his  choice  of  writers, 
loold  have  had  something  to  say  in  re- 
to  his  omissions,  which  Ire  numerous, 
Q  as  of  his  ayoidance  of  facts,  in  matters 
iphical  and  bibliographicaL  As  it  is,  we 
se  we  must  take  his  book  for  what  he 
led  it  to  be — ^a  glance  over  the  large  field 
izabethan  Literature,  accompanied  by 
mte  criticisms  on  the  intellectual  charac- 
08  of  its  most  noted  names.  Why 
mid  have  selected  this  particular  epoch 
rary  history  is  not  apparent,  but  it  was 
tily  not  because  he  was  more  in  sym- 
with  it  than  the  literature  of  our  own 
It  was  otherwise  with  Charles  Lamb, 
t  any  one  of  whose  little  foot-notes  on 
vmatic  poets  of  Shakespeare's  time,  is 
Tolumes — we  will  not  say  like  Mr. 
pie's,  but  of  mere  professional  criticism, 
lefeot  of  Mr.  Whipple  appears  to  be 
lis  sympathies  are  rather  general  than 
md;  he  admires  too  many  things  to 
s  any  one  very  warmly.  Where  he  ad- 
most,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
speare,  his  criticisms  are  frequently  less 
>le  than  in  other  instances.  He  lares 
better  with  Ben  Jonson,  whose  charac- 
ad  the  worth  of  his  work,  he  has  very 
.y  hit;  and,  singularly  enough,  with 
L  also,  whose  measure,  great  as  it  was, 
I  taken  accurately.  We  like,  too,  what 
•B  of  Marlowe,  and  some  of  the  minor 
.tists,  especially  old  Oeorge  Chapman. 
re  grateful  to  him  for  the  two  pages  of 
Is  from  the  last,  which  are  weighty 
'barbaric  pearls  and  gold.'*  For  just- 
>f  criticism,  and  felicity  of  language. 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  is 
riiipple's  best  book. 

-  Though  many  poets  have  written  proso 

idifferently,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

tould  have  written  it  excellently,  if  they 

have  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  it 

»y  did  upon  their  poetry.    There  is  no 

I  why  a  writer  of  good  verse  should  not 

writer  of  good  prose.     Lideed,  the 

•  of  the  best  verse  should  be  the  writer 

)  best  prose ;  for  however  much  they 

ppear  to  differ  in  style,  that  which  is 

ially  Stylo  is  the  same  in  both.    If 

of  this  were  wanting  it  might  be  found 

prose  of  Cowper  and  Southey,  and,  to 

nearer   home,  in   the  prose   of  Mr. 

[AM  CuLLiN  Bbyaitt,  whosc  latest  work, 

trt  from  tfie  Eatt^^^  has  just  been  pub- 

by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sod.     We  hare 


called  it  his  latest  work,  for  it  is  such  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  though  it  was 
written  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean  ago. 
There  is,  however,  no  flavor  of  age  about  it, 
its  excellence  has  so  little  that  is  temporary 
in  it,  while  the  scenes  it  describes  can  be 
made  so  permanently  interesting.  It  would 
hardly  seem  possible  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  the  East  worth  reading  about 
now, — ^it  has  been  so  done  to  death,  often 
by  "  slanderous  tongues ; "  but  Mr.  Bryant 
proves  to  the  contrary,  possessing,  as  he  does, 
the  uncommon  faculty  of  knowing  what  to 
see,  and  what  to  say  about  it  If  he  errs  at 
all,  it  is  in  saying  too  little ;  a  traveller  less 
reticent  would  have  made  twice  as  much  out 
of  his  materials,  and  have  made  nothing  of 
them  ailer  all.  That  the  half  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  however,  is  a  truth  which  the 
poets  have  known  from  the  days  of  Herod 
to  the  present  time. 


The  Epiatle  of  Paul  to  the  Homaru, 
By  Dr.  Langs  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Fat,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Br.  Hmrst, 
is  the  new  volume  of  the  series  known 
as  Lange^s  *' Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  of  which,  in  the  number  for 
February,  1869  (p.  242),  we  gave  a  brief 
notice.  Of  the  present  volume,  treating  of 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  need  hardly  say 
more  than  that  its  profound  learning,  its  fear- 
less investigation  and  discussion  of  points  in 
debate,  its  searching  exposition  of  the  falsity 
and  wickedness  of  pantheism  and  rationalism 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  Christian  readers 
and  students,  especially  in  these  times.  We 
have  no  space  to  attempt  anything  like  a  re- 
view of  the  present  volume.  It  is  one  to 
be  studied,  and  it  will  repay  study,  whatever 
conclusion  maybe  arrived  at  on  the  deep  and 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  absolute  decrees^ 
election,  predestination  (supralapearian  or 
suplapsarianX  the  free  will  of  man,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  many  such  like.  All 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
material  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Romans,  has  here  been  at- 
tempted, and  we  think  with  success.  There 
is  an  eUborate  general  Introduction  to  St. 
Paul's  Episties,  and  an  equally  elaborate 
special  introduction  to  this  particular  one, 
covering  52  pp.  Br.  Sohaff  has  greatiy  en- 
riched the  volume  by  additional  critical  and 
bibliographical  notes,  and  espedally  by  giving 
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the  results  of  the  best  En^h  and  American 
scholanhip.  The  work  appears  opportunely, 
and  will  ser^e  to  coimteraot  some  of  the 


poison  in  the  brilliant  but  mafidons 

on  "St.  Paul,"  emanating  from  BneitlBi 

nan,  and  juit  now  pnbliahed. 


FINE  ARTS. 


>— Two  very  interesting  examples  of 
Gustave  Dor^^s  genius  as  a  piunter,  are  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Somerrille  Art  Gallery, 
in  Fifth  avenue — ^'Jephthah's  Daughter,*' 
and  *'  Dante  and  Virgil  in  the  Frozen  Regions 
of  HelL"  Before  coming  to  this  country, 
these  works  were  exhibited  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  in  both  cities  elicited  such  high 
praise  from  the  most  distinguished  art-crit- 
ica,  that  their  arriyal  here  was  impatiently 
awaited.  We  are  not  surpiised  that  public 
expectation,  so  highly  raised,  should  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  when  the  paint- 
ings were  first  displayed.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Dora's  designs  in  black  and  white 
are  often  more  impressive  than  his  large 
works  in  color.  Many  of  his  drawings  for 
Hilton's ''Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  ''Purga- 
tory **  and  "  Hell "  of  Dante,  convey  a  more 
striking  impression  of  strength,  of  mastery 
over  material,  and  of  great  imaginative 
qualities,  than  these  immense  areas  of  can- 
vas over  which  colossal  figures  stalk,  or  lie 
sprawling  in  confused  heaps.  Give  Dor6  a 
block  of  wood  for  a  page  illustration,  and  he 
will  startle  you  with  the  fertility  of  his  imagin- 
ation. He  will  open  a  whole  world  before 
you,  and  fill  it  with  legions  of  forms,  so  that 
you  seem  to  gaze  into  an  immensity  of  space 
that,  like  Cowley's  heaven, 

<'  Is  stretched  out  £sr,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find." 

But  give  him  a  canvas  as  big  as  the  side  of 
a  house,  and  the  limitation  of  his  powers  and 
his  knowledge  at  once  become  apparent. 
Dora's  drawing,  especially  in  the  human  fig- 
ure, is  generally  careless  and  defective.  His 
work  abounds  in  errors  of  detail  As  an 
acute  critic  remarked  of  an  ambitious  Eng- 
lish artist,  painting  in  small  he  compresses 
his  knowledge,  but  painting  in  large,  he  ex- 
pands his  ignorance. 

But  to  the  paintings.  On  entering  the 
gallery,  the  spectator  stands  before  a  large 
imposing  work,  "  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  the 
first  effect  of  which  is  very  striking.  He  sees, 
in  the  foreground,  the  brow  of  a  barren 
mountain,  on  which  a  group  of  maidens  is 
disposed  in  graceful  attitudes,  relieved  against 
a  glowing  burst  of  morning  light.  Beyond 
them  stretches  a  wide  plain,  terminating  in 


a  range  of  low  hills,  intensely  porple  in  toBe^ 
The  sun  is  not  yet  above  the  horisio,iBd 
the  sky  is  sufl^ised  with  the  gloiy  tfait  hm- 
aids  his  approach.  From  the  distanee  tt 
which  the  whole  picture  can  be  taken  in  hj 
the  eye  at  once,  the  effects  of  gronpoig  and 
contrast  are  very  striking,  and  it  ooght  not 
to  be  examined  from  a  nearer  standpoint 
But  it  must  be  approached  in  order  to  itndy 
the  expression  of  the  faces,  and  with  tmj 
stop  toward  it,  the  charm  of  the  fint  im- 
pression loses  power.  The  principal  fignre^ 
that  representing  Jephthah's  dangliter,  k 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  tkt 
group.  Her  face  is  turned  neariy  fuU  on  the 
spectator,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  ex- 
presfflon  is  one  of  patient  melancholy,  lathcr 
than  of  sorrow.  One  of  her  companiooi  lem 
on  her  bosom,  and  appears  to  be  absoiW 
in  grief.  On  her  leh,  sit  two  otheia,  tiMir 
back  toward  her,  and  their  profiles  deuiy 
cut  in  shadow  against  the  glowing  dy. 
These  two  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  sik&t 
contemplation.  A  little  nearer  to  the  8pe^ 
tator,  and  still  further  to  the  left  of  Jepb- 
thah's  daughter,  another  maiden  recfinei 
against  a  rock,  in  a  half  sitting  postoe. 
These  figures  are  balanced  by  others  to  tfaa 
right  of  the  central  group,  disposed  in  neiiij 
similar  attitudes.  Looldng  closely  at  these 
figures,  one  perceives  a  want  of  delicacy  in 
the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  faces,  and  a 
lack  of  that  deep  and  intense  emotion,  wbidL 
the  actors  in  this  moumf\il  tragedy  mot 
have  felt  The  spectator  feels  at  once,  thtt 
Dore  never  really  pictured  to  himself  the 
situation  he  had  endeavored  to  portray.  AH 
he  has  done,  is  to  punt  a  group  of  beautifid 
and  rather  melancholy  Jewish  maid^is  siw 
ting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  evidently  una- 
ble to  account  for  being  there. 

As  mere  painting,  this  work  has  many  ex- 
cellencies. Nothing  could  be  finer  in  its  way 
than  the  management  of  the  light,  against 
which  the  groups  of  maidens  is  relieved,  and 
none  can  ful  to  admire  the  artistic  disposi- 
tion of  the  several  figures  and  the  pamting 
of  the  draperies.  But  it  would  be  profana- 
tion to  call  the  picture  a  work  of  religious  ari 

In  "  Dante  meeting  Ugolino  in  the  Frozen 
Circle,"  the  figures  that  catch  the  eye  and  fix 
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ention,  are  those  of  Virgil  and  Dante, 
ig  erect  among  coontlees  multitades  of 
tndemned,  on  whose  agonies  Virgil 
iown  with  the  calmness  of  a  Shade,  and 
with  an  expression  of  human  sympa- 
»t  unmixed  with  aversion.    The  im- 

height  of  these  erect  figures  strikes 
re  at  once.  Compared  with  others 
I  them,  they  appear  to  be  about  ten 
ligh.  They  stand  in  strong  relief 
t  an  obscure  mysterious  depth  of  gloom, 
seems  to  extend  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
^ind,  around  them,  and  out  of  which, 
ing  less  and  less  indistinct  as  they  ap- 
L  the  foreground,  loom  dreadful  groups 

tormented,  some  sprawling  over  the 

every  attitude  suggestive  of  intense 
sg,  others  frozen  up  to  the  chin,  others 
ItL  nothing  but  the  eyes  and  forehead 
the  glittering  surface.  In  these  groups 
inds  ample  room  for  the  display  of  his 
1  love  of  the  horrible.  To  be  sure,  a 
rho  attempts  to  portray  a  scene  like 
innot  shrink  from  the  delineation  of 
al  torture,  but  one  cannot  resist  the 
pression  that  Dor6,  if  permitted  to  gaze 
lortal  eye  upon  scenes  that  Dante  vis- 
i  imagiuation,  would  make  his  studies 
18  little  emotion  and  sympathy  as  he 

experience  in  drawing  from  the  an- 

We  do  not  think  thus  of  Dante.  De- 
he  hardness  of  his  creed,  and  despite 
roe  hatreds,  and  his  thirst  to  be  re- 
1  upon  his  enemies,  his  heart  was  ftiU 
apathy  and  tenderness;  and  he  hun- 
»lls  us  that  the  writing  of  his  poem 
bim  "  lean  for  many  years.^'  He  could 
188  unmoved  through  the  awM  scenes 
i  by  his  imagination.  But  a  glance  at 
I  round,  comfortable,  good-natured 
lows  that  he  has  never  come  into  sym- 
with  the  poet's  awful  creations.  To 
,  Hell  aud  Purgatory  were  dreadful 
3s ; — through  one,  he  must  some  time 
Imself,  and  could  escape  the  other  only 
9  grace  and  mercy  of  God.     But  to 

they  are  nothing  but  the  morbid 
s  of  a  dyspeptic  bigot  He  very  prob- 
ever  stops  to  think  whether  they  exist 
;>.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gave  the 
serious  thought  Before  making  his 
jot  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  he  had  never 
I  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 

asked  to  make  drawings  for  a  new 
1  of  Milton's  poems,  he  innocently  in- 
I,  "  Who  is  this  MUton  ?  "  That  he 
E^radise  Lost  carelessly,  is  shown  by 
equent  departures   from  the  author's 


sense.  This  is  true,  also,  of  his  illastrationa 
to  Dante.  The  picture  we  are  now  consid- 
ering exhibits  several  glaring  misconceptions 
of  the  poet's  hnagination.  Dante's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frozen  Circle  implies  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  like  an  immense  glader,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  condemned  are  finn- 
ly  and  immovably  fixed.  It  was  frozen  so 
solid,  he  says, 

•*  That  If  Tambemich 
Had  fallen  upon  it,  or  Pietrapana, 
E'en  at  the  edge  'twould  not  have  given  a  creak.*' 

Dor6,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  made 
his  studies  on  a  skating  pond,  where  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  overlaid  a  body  of  water.  The 
figures,  instead  of  being  imbedded  in  ice,  have 
merely  broken  through,  and  thdr  lower  limbs 
are  submerged  in  the  water,  which  is  visible 
through  the  fissures  produced  by  their  strug- 
gles. Several  of  the  figures, — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  woman  in  the  foreground, 
—look  as  if  they  could  easily  enough  get  out 
if  they  chose  to  make  the  efibrt  The  cen- 
tral point  0^  interest  in  the  picture  is,  o^ 
course,  the  group  formed  by  Count  Ugolioo 
and  the  Archbishop  Rug^eri.  We  quote, 
in  liOngfellow's  translation,  Dante's  allusion 
to  this  scene : 

•  •  •  I  beheld  two  frozen  in  one  hole 
Bo  that  one  head  a  hood  was  to  the  other ; 

And  even  aa  bread  through  hanger  la  devoured, 
The  uppermoat  on  the  other  set  hia  teeth. 
There  where  the  brain  la  to  the  nape  united. 

Not  in  another  faahlon  Tydena  gnawed 
The  temploa  of  Monalippua  in  disdain 
Than  that  one  did  the  akoll  and  the  other  things. 

Dante's  verse  gives  merely  the  outlines  of 
the  horrible  picture,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  reader's  imagination.  Few 
care  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  artist,  with  less 
confflderation  for  our  nerves,  dwells  with 
loathsome  particularity  on  these  details,  and 
forces  them  upon  our  attention.  If  the  mere 
suggesUon  of  the  poet's  verse  fills  the  mind 
with  horror,  the  punting  creates  the  most 
profound  di^ust 

We  do  the  artist  ii^justice,  perhaps,  in  thus 
considering  his  works  in  connection  with  the 
literature  whence  he  professedly  draws  his 
inspiration.  He  is  not,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  an  illustrator  of  the  Bible,  or 
of  Dante,  or  of  Don  Quixote.  He  merely 
glances  through  these  works  for  suggestion 
of  pictorial  situation  and  effects,  and  never, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed  and  rightly  In- 
terpret his  productions,  endeavors  to  master 
the  author's  conception  and  recreate  it  to 
the  eye.    Hence  hia  Bible  is  not  in  any  sense 
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a  work  of  religioiifl  art,  nor  can  his  Dante  be 
considered  an  ardstic  interpretation  of  the 
mysteries  chanted  bj  the  Father  of  Tuscan 
song — ^keeping  this  thought  in  mind,  or 
rather  dismisamg  from  the  mind  every  tiling 
but  the  artist's  work,  we  shall  find  in  these 
pictures  much  to  praise  and  admire.  One 
great  merit  of  Dor6  is  his  suggestiveness. 
Whatever  technical  faults  may  be  found  in 
his  works,  whether  of  color  or  of  drawing, 
his  pictures  always  suggest  ideas,  awaken 
feeling,  and  exdte  the  imagination ;  and,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  this  admirable  qual- 
ity, we  can  readily  forgive,  even  if  we  can- 
not justify  the  impetuosity  that  forbids  him 
to  linger  over  details  wiUi  the  patient  dul- 
ness  of  a  Dutch  painter  of  pans  and  kettles, 
or  the  minute  trifling  of  the  English  Pre- 
Baphaelites. 

Several  months  ago,  we  directed  the 

attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  pic- 
tures by  Fagnani,  representing  the  Muses. 
As  we  then  stated,  these  works  are  veritable 
portraits  of  American  young  ladies,  slightly 
idealized  in  expression.  The  series  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  SomervUle  Art  Gallery, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  examination. 


There  is  now  on  exfailHtiaii  m  the 

Art  Gallery  of  Mr.  Scfaaus,  on  Broadway,  a 
admirable  work  by  Erskine  Niohol,  eDtitU 
**  Paying  the  Rent."  It  is  strong  in  diawiif 
and  color,  well  composed,  and  executed  with 
conscientious  but  not  palnfVil  attention  to  de- 
taiL  The  picture  of  the  sturdy  old  peasnt 
drawing  out  his  pocket-book.  Is  an  exoeEent 
study  from  life,  and  there  is  somelliiBf  voy 
attractive  in  the  faoe  of  the  yovng  woaaa 
standing  at  the  table,  and  with  a  nflier 
anxious  look  regarding  the  d^k  as  he  et- 
amines  her  papers.    The  story  is  wdl  tM 

Before  another  nomber  of  the  bm^ 

zine  appears,  the  delightful  Studio  ReoeptioDB 
will  be  resumed,  which  for  several  wiaten 
have  exercised  a  most  salutary  iwqnf*^  qb 
the  artistic  and  art-loving  public  of  Ntv 
York.  We  have  reason  to  bdieve  that  tUi 
season  their  attractions  will  be  greater  tint 
ever.  The  artists  have  returned  frooi  Ikeir 
home  and  foreign  wanderings  with  abimdiDt 
material  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  % 
water-colorists  especially,  we  are  ^id  t» 
learn,  have  met  with  great  suooetM,  ad  ex- 
pect to  make  a  magnificent  display  tt  flicip 
next  exhibition. 
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— —  It  was  a  spectacle  of  shame  and  hor- 
ror— ^that  furious,  deadly  struggle  and  clutch 
of  the  gold  gamblers,  during  the  lost  week  of 
September,  in  the  monied  metropolis  of 
America.  Had  Dor6  sought  fresh  studies  for 
Dante's  Hell,  ho  could  hardly  have  found 
them  more  frightfully  vivid  than  in  the 
anguish,  terror,  bate,  covetousness,  and  in- 
tense over-mastering  selfishness  of  the  Wall 
Street  faces  that  glared  at  each  other  during 
this  contest  ** Bulls  and  bears*'  with  a 
vengeance  I  All  the  baser  instincts,  the  more 
brutal  greeds  of  humanity  were  loose,  and  all 
the  better  quenched.  Scarce  a  redeeming 
trait  of  generosity  or  chivalry  is  told  of  the 
contest :  it  was  "  no  quarter  "  while  it  raged, 
and  saiwe  guipetU  came  at  tlie  end.  As  Mr. 
Stedman^s  street-poem,  or  metrical  sketch 
of  the  climax,  puts  it : — 

"  Five  millions  moro  I  for  any  part 
(If  It  breaks  your  firm,  if  It  craoka  yonr  boart,) 
ni  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  1 " 

And  this  was  a  contest  of  **  gentlemen  '* — 
gentlemen,  not  bedlamites,  but  howling  like 
mad — of  the  "  merchant  princes,"  whom  so 
many  a  country  lad  dreams  one  day  of  join- 
ing, to  share  in  their  *^ honorable"  course  to 


fortune  I  It  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  we  say,  ht 
commerce  and  for  business,  a  sorry  qiectide 
for  America  and  her  institutions.  It  reeilb 
Childe  Harold^s  misanthropic  line— 'The  flune 
wide  den  of  thieves  or  what  jon  will." 

Out  of  this  wild  chaos  can  any  seemhr 
order  come  ?  Beyond  the  maelstrom  aie 
there  quieter  waters?  It  is  possible.  A 
great  change  in  finance  as  in  polidos  or 
social  laws,  is  preceded  by  fierce  convulaoo. 
So  long  as  four  men  in  one  city  could  daily 
boast,  and  with  reason,  that  they  coctroDed 
$80,000,000,  and  sooner  or  later  would  breik 
its  market  to  atoms,  all  was  uncertainty  and 
anxiety.  When  the  crash  comes,  there  is  at 
least  a  relief  that  the  crisis  is  gone.  The 
late  disgraceful  scenes  are  not  likely  soon  to 
be  repeated.  Not  impossibly  the  return  to 
specie  payments  may  come  the  sooner  for  this 
anarchy  in  Wall  Street — ^this  mad  stroke  of 
moneyed  autocracy.  If  only  it  do  not  come 
through  repudiation,  even  **  out  of  seemiiig 
evil,"  we  shall  find  a  "still  evolving"  gold. 
That  issue  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  terrible  means  through  which  it  came. 

**  Let  the  tempest  come,  that  Is  gmthexlng : 
And  give  us  a  better  atmosphere.** 
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»^—  Americans  have  a  singular  facilit j  at 
adapting  theroselres  to  foreign  manners  and 
customs,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  English,  who  carry  England 
with  them  wherever  they  travel  An  Ameri- 
can in  Paris  is  more  French  than  the  natives. 
hk  Berlin  he  is  a  German,  in  Florence  an 
Italian.  The  consequence  is  that  no  people  in 
the  world  profit  more  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
iU-natured  critics  say  that  no  people  ever  had 
more  need  of  the  polish  thus  received.  Now 
and  then  an  American  is  met  with  in  foreign 
parts,  however,  who  sturdily  stands  out 
agafaist  all  the  blandishments  of  European 
^mre.  He  steadily  refuses  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  he  travels, 
and  objects  to  everything  that  differs  from 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home.  I  re* 
member  one  old  Western  gentleman,  whom  I 
net  in  Germany,  who  expressed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  everything  foreign, — ^the  lan- 
guage, the  manners,  the  style  of  living,  the 
cooking,  all  was  barbaric  and  unworthy  the 
attention  of  a  genuine  American.  The  cere- 
moniee  of  the  dinner-table  especially  moved 
Wb  anger.  "  Why,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  one  day, 
after  we  had  been  at  table  over  two  hours, 
**  here  I've  spent  half  the  afternoon  trying  to 
get  a  decent  meal  of  victuals,  and  Fm  a  great 
deal  more  hungry  than  when  I  began.  I 
never  spent  more  than  half  an  hour  eating 
dinner  at  home.  Why,  sir,  I  remember  once 
die  Governor  of  Indiana  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  smashing  good  dinner 
too,  and  I  tell  you  what,  it  didn*t  drag.  TFtf 
had  ten  ecnrses  in  fifietn  minutes,  and  never 
thangtd  a  plate  I  Think  of  that,  will  you.'* 
Well,  yes,  it  was  something  to  think  of;  and 
I  inwardly  gave  thanks  that  all  Americans 
were  not  as  this  man. 

Turning  over  a  heap  of  old  papers,  a 

■hort  time  since, — the  relics  of  my  school- 
teaching  days,— I  came  across  some  speci- 
mens of  youthful  compositions,  which  I  had 
saved  on  account  of  their  oddity.  One  of 
these,  written  by  a  smart  Irish  lad,  who  has' 
since  given  up  his  life  for  his  country,  is  so 
diaracteristic  of  the  Irish  mind  that  I  think 
the  reader  will  relish  an  extract  or  two.  It 
Is  entitled  *'  The  Fruit  of  Bravery  and  Ambi- 
tion," and  relates  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Marshal  Ney.  I  copy  literally  spelling,  cap- 
italiang,  punctuation,  and  all  It  opens 
thus: 


It 


Who  has  ever  perused  the  immortal 
deeds  and  prodiges  of  valor  that  were  per- 
formed by  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  with- 
out paying  particular  attention  to  Marshal 


Ney,  by  his  daring  deeds  and  glorious  actions 
among  an  army  of  heroes,  ne  earned  the 
highest  reputation  and  an  incomparable  titie 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  have  ever 
read  of  his  actions  without  being  struck  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  think  that  pro- 
vidence would  protect  any  mortal  man  in 
such  perilous  dangers  that  he  so  often  en- 
countered," &o. 

But  the  most  exquisite  passage  comes  at 
the  close.  After  describing  the  incidents  ot 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  my  young  Irishman 
goes  on  to  say :  ; 

"  But  his  deadliest  enemy  was  not  incon- 
sistent man,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
angiy  elements  of  a  Russian  wilderness  with 
nothing  to  guide  or  protect  him  on  his  weari- 
some journey  but  the  birds  of  the  forest 
dropping  dead  from  the  frozen  tops  of  the 
stately  pine  or  the  prowling  wolf  howling 
through  the  dreary  wilderness  »  *  •  * 
many  would  wander  to  some  solitary  abode 
and  there  think  of  their  by  gone  days  and 
their  own  present  situation  with  no  other 
consolation  than  leaving  their  bones  to  b!each 
in  the  wilderness,  while  others  would  sit 
down  with  frenzy  and  despair,  with  their 
clenched  hands  upholding  their  frozen  cheeks, 
behold  their  heads  would  waver  to  and  fro, 
and  their  spirit  would  take  its  flight  and 
leave  their  frozen  tenements  of  clay,  for 
the  croaking  ravens  of  a  frozen  forest,  with 
them  it  was  the  end  of  earth." 

Could  anything  more  thoroughly  Irish  be 
imagined  ?  The  lad  who  wrote  it  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  well  advanced  in  his 
studies. 

A  correspondent  from  the  frontier 

thus  takes  exception  to  our  article  on  the 
Indians,  in  the  number  for  September : 

You  ask  in  the  Sept.  number,  ^*  Shall  tho 
Red  men  be  exterminated  ?  "  Yes ;  by  all 
means.  The  Indian  is  on  animal  that  must 
be  thoroughly  subdued  before  he  will  treat 
with  any  degree  of  reliability.  What  signi- 
fies it  sending  such  boys  as  Vincent  Oolyer 
with  a  good  escort  to  find  the  real  status  ot 
the  Indians  ?  Of  course  they  want  Government 
to  think  they  are  friendly  and  do  the  whites- 
no  damage  and  have  sense  enough  to  appear 
friendly  before  its  agents,  but  as  soon  as  their 
back  is  turned  will  steal  the  first  stock  they 
come  to,  and  kill  and  scalp  the  man  who  in- 
terferes. Let  government  detectives  como 
out  here  and  live  as  settiers — ^be  scalped  three 
or  four  times,  or  feel  that  they  are  enjoying 
life  if  they  find  the  hair  on  their  head  each 
nights— then  let  them  go  home  and  adviso 
Government  to  furnish  the  noble  red  men 
breech-loading  guns — and  leave  the  muzzle- 
loading  ones  for  us  the  ignobUevulgus  in  case 
of  such  an  unexpected  contingency  as  prov- 
ing hostile. 

Our  correspondent  will  some  day  thank  us^ 

we  think,  for  soppressing  his  name.    He  is 
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Ill  iiiiiuuny,  (iowiv»i,  nr*-  fini]  at  prr-H'rnt  a 
rffUiid  t|»iiiL  l'#  ill*'  ilnyn  of  Tiolloji'',  Munyatl, 
Nii'l  Kill  I  Ofji*  friiLuri?  of  Ui<!  (ffrrnaii  niind 
wliiii  it.  id  liii|i<'rri'<'tly  or  only  Hiijii-i-fliriully 
ili'vi-lo|M''l,  li  u  roloMHnl  i'^/oUmiii.  Jti  fiict, 
llii-  iiImu-iiii'  oI'  tliirt  vif'o  lA  Ull  blliiOnt  ilifHlli- 
tilii  I  flit  of  inin  f(n'iitiii!Nii  ill  (fiTifiaiiy :  Iht 
iiolilo  lUt  uf  Hclioloni  ouU  jiucUi  buvu  been 
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of  irj-i  LitWrr  cIak.  Their  riralin^  is  aa- 
ply  aiiia-ir»^,  for — almo:irh  eziahj  oi  l:<9 
drav  t}i'.-ir  maUzriAb  ironi  G^rmatk  sevc- 
\i:i\tt:m  ID  thid  couDtxT — ihej  Jo  noi  eeem 
ablo  t/j  hiiake  the  hearty,  friendly  fpihi  of 
thr;  fieriiian  people.  A  leticr  from  an  eoi- 
ffruiit  with  a  dnft  to  pay  the  passage  of  a 
relative,  is  a  fact  which  oat  weighs  a  xniilioD 
ar(;uiiioiitH.  We  need  not,  therefore,  lose  oar 
U:ii\\wT  when  we  take  up  a  little  of  this  comio 
(ieriiian  literature  concerning  America. 

Ilerr  Blankcnburg,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Prufifio- Austrian  war  of  1866,  his 
now  tried  his  hand  upon  us.    Uis  work« 
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Inner  Conflicts  of  the  yorth-Amcrican 

np  to  the  Presidential  Election  of 
a  large  octavo  volnme,  has  just  been 
led  in  Leipzig. '  It  is  curious.  He  as- 
hat  the  question  of  Slavery  had  noth- 
do  with  the  war,  which  was  an  upris- 

the  Free  Trade  South  against  the 
^e  North.    The  Northern  States,  he 

says,  did  not  object  to  Slavery  until 
ma  white  population  had  so  increased 
ey  could  do  without  it,  and  after  they 
Id  all  their  slaves  to  the  South !  This 
le  cause  of  the  bitterness  which  the 
felt  toward  the  Abolitionists !  In  re- 
» the  war  itself,  he  declares  that  both 
'ere  in  the  right,  and  acted  from  the 
t  conviction  of  right.  He  concludes 
mouncing  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  a 
talesman,  yet  hopes  that  Grant  may  be 

reconcile  both  parties. 
•  The  Bl&tUr  fur  LUerarUche  Unter^ 
1  contains  a  review  of  Gerstacker'a 
I  in  the  United  States,  by  a  Herr  Rich- 
idi6e.    Gerstacker  is  somewhat  known 

country  as  an  indefatigable  traveller. 
uneys  have  reached  almost  every  ac- 
e  part  of  the  world,  and  the  narratives 
^  written  in  a  lively,  picturesque  style, 
te  popular  in  Germany.  But  he  is  a  man 
Dg  pr^udices,  imperfect  culture,  and  is 
rfieial  observer  of  lands  and  races.    He 

0  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago,  as 
g  man,  and  remained  six  years  in  the 
mostly  in  Arkansas.  His  favorite  as- 
8  were  the  "  border-ruffians  "  in  the 
State,  and  something  of  his  nature  may 
nred  from  that  fact  Gerstacker  and 
newer  agree    perfectly.      The  latter 

'^It  is  now  clearly  understood,  on 
te  of  the  Dcean,  that  the  tricky  Yax^ees 
imiable,  disagreeable  people ;  and  the 
laBtti  expressed  during  the  war — ^which 
It  fought  by  them,  but  almost  wholly 
mans,  Irish,  and  Niggers — ^is  nearly  at 
L**  Gerstacker  expresses  himself  in 
^gaat  manner :  "  The  little  finger  of  a 
Dodsman  [in  Arkansas]  is  more  to  me 

whole  Yfmkee."  He  pronounces  the 
a  ruin,  condemns  the  system  of  Sla- 
ei  finds  the  Blacks  intolerable  in  their 
n»  ^,  &c. — ^in  short,  his  work  would 

1  a  great  many  editorials  to  various 
»a  journals — if,  indeed,  it  was  not  in- 
by  the  latter. 

-  The  Globus  (published  in  Brunswick) 
160  to  be  80  crowded  with  comic 
iUk  statements,  that  we  cannot  pre« 
notice  a  tithe  of  them.  It  has  already 
roL.  IT. — 88 


published,  this  year,  half  a  dozen  articles 
filled  with  tremendously  italicized  passages, 
to  the  effect  that  a  paper  called  **  The  Im- 
perialist "  has  been  established  in  New  York 
by  '*  the  Radicals, ''  for  the  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing IA«  aokUers  with  monarchial  ideas! 
We  have,  further,  a  statement  that  at  the 
election  in  Washington  the  negroes  took 
complete  possession  of  the  polls,  and  allowed 
no  white  man  to  vote !  That  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  ttoo  hufidred  persons  have 
mysteriou^y  disappeared  from  the  Washing- 
ton hotels,  **  probably  murdered  and  thrown 
into  the  Potomac !  *' — and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  there  is  neither  morality,  honesty,  nor 
personal  security  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  inform  the  American  reader,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Olobiis  is  not  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  burlesque,  but  calls  itself,  on  the 
title-page,  **  A  Journal  for  the  Knowledge  of 
Lands  and  Races  I  '* 

The  Remte  Coniemporaine  contains 

an  interesting  article  on  Charles  Baudelaire 
and  his  works,  by  M.  NoeL  It  commences 
with  a  striking  picture  of  the  poet,  shortly 
before  his  death,  when,  by  a  singular  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  he  was  entirely  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  language,  without,  appar- 
enUy,  the  loss  of  his  reason.  It  appears  that 
he  first  became  known  as  an  author  through 
his  art-criticisms  in  the  years  1845  and  '46, 
though  many  of  his  most  characteristic  po- 
ems were  then  already  written.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  poetic  genius  was  due  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  Poe— or,  as 
the  French  write  it,  Pol,  How  deeply  the 
American  author  colored  his  thoughts  and 
was  reproduced  in  his  style,  can  only*  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  read  his  FUun 
du  Mat,  Baudelaire,  in  fact,  was  the  son 
of  Poe,  as  Swinburne  is  the  son  of  Bau- 
delaire. Here  are  four  lines  from  the  latter*8 
poem  of  Les  Fhares,  which  contain  a  sketch 
from  the  scenery  of  "  Ulalume,"  painted  by 
a  French  brush : 

^'Delacroix,  lao  de  sang  hant6  des  mauTalBes 

angee, 

Ombrag6  pctf  nn  bola  de  sapina  toujoors  verts, 

Oii,  BOOS  un  oiel  ohagrio,  des  fanfares  6trangea 

Fossent,  comme  on  soupir  6toafl%  de  Weber."* 

M.  Noel,  at  the  close,  pronounces  judgment 
upon  the  poet  in  words  which  express  a 
distinction  no  less  delicate  than  just  They 
might  be  applied  to  other  authors  than  Bau- 
delaire. He  says :  *'  We  have  repelled  the  ac- 
cusation of  immorality  which  has  been 
brought  against  him ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
too  true  that  his  works  have  a  certain  danger, 
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but  not  that  which  some  iinagine  they  detect. 
The  FleurB  du  Mai  are  not  pictures  which 
pander  to  vice ;  their  immorality,  if  one  may 
use  so  rude  a  word,  is  more  subtle  and  more 
abstruse.  It  resides  in  a  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive spiritualism,  in  the  too  absolute  worship 
of  the  glorification  of  the  personal  aims  of 
the  individual  to  the  detriment  of  those  of 
Society,  in  that  isolation,  that  sharp  sundering 
of  self  which  gives  to  poetry  so  personal  a 
character.  It  is  also  found  in  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  treat  Evil  objectively,  to  accord  to  it 
a  distinct  reality  —  in  short,  to  incarnate 
Evil  —  a  doctrine  which  Baudelaire  open- 
ly  professes  in  other  works,  and  which  is 
in  truth  the  most  immoral  and  discourag- 
ing theory  that  can  be  imagined." 

The  women  may  take  courage  !  Fanny 

Lewald  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette^  entitled  "  For  and  Against  the  Wo- 
men," in  wWch  she  gives  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  conventional   tyranny  imposed 
upon  her  sex,  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Her  statement,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
is  the  simple,  unexaggerated  truth :  *^  I  often 
recall,"  she  says,  *'wiih  amusement,  and  yet 
with  sorrow,  how  laboriously,  and  step  by 
step,  we  have  gained  the  ground  whereupon 
all  women  now  stand  without  embarrassment. 
How  much  there  was  that  gave  offence,  in 
our  early  days  !    How  much  there  was,  unbe- 
coming for  a  woman,  and  so  much  the  more 
for  a  girl  I    The  latter  dared  not  look  upon  a 
statue  which  represented  the  nude  human  fi- 
gure ;  she  was  required  to  tum  away  her  eyes 
from  a  picture  containing  such  figures,  and, 
if  at  all  possible,  start  and  blush ;  she  dared 
not  make  the  shortest  journey  alone,  and 
even  in  a  trip  of  four  hours  must  be  accom- 
panied ;  she  dared  not  go  into  a  strange  house 
in  order  to  engage  a  job  to  be  done  by  a 
mechanic  or  laborer.  Even  a  woman  no  longer 
young  was  not  allowed  to  nurse  a  sick  male 
friend  much  older  than  herself:  unless  he 
happened  to  be  married,  she  could  not  even 
visit  him  on  his  sick-bed.  To  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  or  any  sympathy  for  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  was  not  considered 
womanly.     We  were  not  expected  to  have 
opinions  of  our  own,  and  womanly  propriety 
required  us  to  begin  every  sentence  with  *  I 
believe '  or  *It  is  said.* " 

Some  interesting  letters  of  Humboldt, 

written  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
have  just  been  published  in  Germany.  They 
arc  admirable  specimens  of  epistolary  style— 
picturesque,  humorous,  and  overflowing  with 
life.  He  uses  Hebrew  sentences,  quotes  from 


Petraroh,  discusses  metapb  jrics  and  tdnee, 
and  gossips  delightfully  aboat  society.  Spok- 
ing of  the  Ck>unte88Ton  der  Redce,  be  atyi: 
**  She  has  so  many  adiAirers  because  the  li 
handsome,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  Dnke,  oi 
witty  withaL  But  she  is  far  from  boofn 
wise  as  Herz  (Henriette  Hera)  in  Berlin,  who^ 
because  she  is  too  noble,  too  modest,  a  Jew- 
ess and  not  a  Dutchess,  is  much  lessTahed" 
The  following  passage  giTes  a  corionsilhialnK 
tion  of  Prussian  censorship  in  the  year  1718: 
**  Day  before  yesterday,  Unger  had  to  paj  10 
thalers  fine,  because  he  had  printed  a  Mt 
epithalamium  without  submitting  it  to  ^ 
Censor.  Recently  (for  the  marriage  of  the 
Countess  Lottum)  I  could  not  get  two  of  tfie 
most  innocent  lines  printed  once  upon  a  gl^ 
ter,  unless  I  should  lay  the  garter  before  tb» 
Censor's  Court" 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  re* 

cent  publications  in  England  is  the  fint  toI* 
ume  of  Baring-Gould's  work  on  "The  Oxigli 
and  Development  of  Religions  Bdiet"  Tbi» 
volume  is  devoted  to  an  eTHminition  «f 
'*  Heathenism  and  Mosaism."  It  is  writtci 
from  a  purely  philosophic,  unsectarim  poht 
of  view;  the  subjects  discussed  are:  tlie«- 
igin  of  the  religious  idea,  immortality,  tbe 
names  of  God,  the  law  of  religioos  deWk)^ 
mcnt,  the  origin  of  polytheism  and  mytbob- 
gy,  idolatry,  theocrades,  the  ethics  of  itfi- 
gion,  the  idea  of  evil,  asceticism,  myitieiaii, 
sacrifice  and  sacraments.  The  accnmaittiCB 
of  important  materials,  furnished  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  past  few  years,  has  been  very 
great ;  and  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  posscsRS 
the  rare  power  of  clear  and  compaet  state* 
ment,  his  work  is  likely  to  be  widely  resd. 

Mr.  Abbot,  Head  Master  of  the  Oty 

of  London  School,  has  published  "A  Sink- 
spearian  Grammar :  an  Attempt  to  iflustnta 
some  of  the  Differences  between  EUnbethiB 
and  Modem  English."  Another  padagogta^ 
Mr.  Herbert  Snow,  Assistant  Master  at  £t0Sy 
announces  a  translation  of  the  IdyDs  isd 
Epigrams  of  Theocritus. 

A  work,  almost  unique  in  literature 

has  appeared  in  Trieste.  Dr.  Form^gini,  a 
Jewish  physician  of  that  city,  has  translated 
Dante's  "Divma  Commedia"  Into  Hebrew 
verse.  The  first  volume,  just  published,  is  ea- 
titled  Hathapthe  (Hell).  The  translator  de- 
clares in  the  preface,  (written  also  in  He- 
brew) that  **  the  great  Poet,  Dante  Ali^iieri, 
must  be  ranked  immediately  after  the  Divioe 
Prophets,  through  whom  the  mind  of  God  his 
been  revealed  to  men."  His  yerrioQ  Is  highlj 
praised  by  Hebreir  scholars. 


Notes  ojs  Fobeign  Litxbatubb,  bto. 


A  German  reviewer,  in  commeQtiog 
iame  de  Stael*8  description  of  the  in- 
atnral  vanity  of  the  ^^glish,  cites,  as 
moc  of  the  manner  in  which  this  feel- 
oeolcated,  the  hymn  for  children,  oom- 

I  thank  thee,  Qod,  that  I  was  born 
A  happy  EngUth  ohUd.'* 

Professor  Victor  Aim6  Huber  receot- 

at  his  residence  in  the  Hartz,  in  his 
eth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Huber, 
•>8  early  friend,  and  Therese,  the 
3r  of  George  Forsterand  grand'daogh- 
ihe  scholar  Heyne.  Professor  Huber 
dl-known  by  his  politico-economical 
aalistic  works.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
id with  the  condition  of  the  laboring 

in  England,  and  the  questions  grow- 

of  their  condition. 

The  memoirs  of  Lord  Broughton 
>Q8e)  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
>  Byron  scandal,  but  we  shall  have 
;  thirty  years  for  their  publication, 
will  be  has  ordered  that  all  his  *^  di- 
lannscripts,  correspondence  and  other 

]iH>th  official  and  private,  shall  be  de- 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
kept  without  examination  until  the 
KK),  when,  if  desirable,  they  may  be 
fOd;"  and,  by  a  codicil,  he  desires 
svcii  as  relate  to  the  business  of  the 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Sovc- 
;ider  whose  orders  they  were  written, 
ot  be  made  public  without  the  sanc- 
'  the  reigning  Sovereign*' — in  1900, 
98.  All  this,  however,  may  be  less 
lot  than  it  sounds. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  "  Super 
n  Babylonis ''  was  written  more  than 
■go.  It  is  a  lyric  of  moderate  length, 
U  not  therefore,  probably,  be  publish- 
uately,  but  as  the  initial  poem  of  a 
on. 

Still  another  periodical  is  to  appear 
don.  Murray,  it  is  announced,  will 
commence  the  publication  of  "The 
ay,"  a  weekly  critical  journal.  Both 
lifh  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  are 
as  possible  ecUtors. 

■  A  German  critic,  reviewing  seven 
Oin  religious  topics,  commences  his  ar- 
Ifa  the  sentence  of  Emerson :  '*  'Tis  a 
population  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
natch  of  religions.'* 
•  The  celebrated  Dr.  Cams  has  just 
Dresden,  80  years  old.  He  had  ncar- 
iplefced  the  fifth  volume  of  his. me- 

One  of  his  most  noted  works  is  hto 


"  Symbolism  of  the  Human  Form*'— an  a^ 
tempt  to  show  that  the  body  is  plastic  to  the 
character  and  growth  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
presses them  more,  or  less,  in  every  part 

A  work  which  will  interest  a  limited 

circle  of  readers  is  Dr.  Yolkmann's  "  Syne- 
sius  of  Cyrene,  a  Biographical  Characteristic 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Hellenism."  Synesius 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Hypatia,  and  the  work, 
treats  therefore  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria. 

The  '*  Ladies'  National  Association 

for  the  Di£fhsion  of  Sanitary  filnowlcdge,"  in 
liondon,  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  publishes 
and  distributes  tracts,  bearing  such  titles  as, 
"  The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air ; "  "  The  Use  of 
Pure  Water ; "  "  The  Value  of  Good  Food," 
^.,  seeking  to  purify  and  elevate  the  de- 
graded cUsses  of  the  population  physically, 
as  the  necessary  preparation  for  spiritual  im- 
provement 

Earl  Gutzkow,  the  novelist,  is  now 

publishing  a  new  romance  of  the  Jacobin 
days  in  England,  entitled  *'  Through  Night  to 
Light."  [The  title  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  one  of  Spielhagen's  novels.]  The 
number  of  volumes  it  will  fill  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. He  is  now  writiog  still  another 
romance—"  The  Sons  of  Pastalozzi." 

A  Bavarian  poet,  Franz  von  KobeU, 

has  trandated  Bums's  "Blue-eyed  Lassie** 
into  the  dialect  of  the  Alpine  region  of  Ba- 
varia. The  title  is :  '"S  blau-augeti  Diendl "  t 


ABT. 

The  sculptor  Krausser  has  completed  his 
model  for  the  statue  of  the  Master-Siuger, 
Hans  Sachs,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Nu- 
remberg. The  old  poet  is  represented  in 
his  leather  apron,  seated,  supporting  with 
his  left  hand  a  huge  folio  (which  serves  as  a 
temporary  writing  desk)  on  his  thigh,  while 
his  right  hand,  with  a  pencil,  is  lifted  as  if  to 
beat  the  metre  of  the  coming  verse.  The 
design  is  highly  praised. 

A  curious  portrait  of  Napoleon  has 

been  discovered  in  Paris.  It  was  painted  by 
Cavalutti,  in  Ajaccio,  in  IV^S,  when  the  first 
Bonaparte  was  only  four  years  old.  He  is 
dressed  in  sailor  costume,  of  a  green  color, 
and  wears  pointed  shoes,  with  buckles.  His 
brow  is  (Completely  hidden  under  his  thick 
hair,  but  the  face  already  foretells  its  later 
characteristics. 

The  poverty  of  Italy  in  artists  has 

Just  been  illustrated  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  erec- 
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tion  of  a  monument  to  Manin,  in  Venice, 
ofifered  a  prize  for  the  best  design.  Not  less 
than  forty-four  models  were  sent,  every  one 
of  which  was  rejected,  on  account  of  an  utter 
lack  of  artistic  merit.  The  most  of  them 
were  imaginary  figures,  without  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  Manin. 

— -^  It  is  designed  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  Eoclesiastic  Art,  in  Rome,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 

The  English  sculptor,  Noble,  will  fur- 
nish a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  City 
Hall  in  Manchester.  This  will  be  the  first 
of  such  honors  paid  to  Cromwell  in  England. 

— — -  Belgian  Art  has  sustained  a  severe 
loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Baron  Leys. 
He  died  in  Antwerp,  where  he  was  born,  on 
the  26th  day  of  August,  fifty-four  years 
old. 

There   seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 

monuments,  projected  or  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, in  Europe.  Harold  Haarfager  (or  the 
Fair  Hair)  is  to  be  thus  honored  in  Norway, 
Capo  d'Istrias  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  Cer- 
vantes (at  last  I)  in  Madrid,  and  Amdt  at  his 
birthplace  on  the  island  of  Riigen.  Various 
minor  celebrities,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, await  their  turn.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  centuries,  Europe  will  resemble 
an  immense  Central  Park. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been 

made  in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gery- 
on,  in  Cologne.  After  removing  fifty  coats 
of  whitewash  from  the  vaulted  ceilings,  a 
series  of  superb  fresco  paintings,  three  or 
four  centuries  old,  were  revealed.  The  work 
of  restoration  is  now  going  on. 


:     SCIENCX,   STATISTICS,   EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Schools  for  Adults,  which  have  been 
established  in  France,  are  constantly  extend- 
ing their  sphere  of  usefulness.  During  the 
year  ending  Aug.  Ist,  they  were  attended  by 
678,753  men  and  114,383  women,  of  whom, 
at  their  entrance  in  the  schools,  91,487  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  while  318,934  had 
the  merest  beginnings  of  education.  The 
cost  of  this  instruction,  which  was  entirely 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions,  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  of  francs.  The  fact  indi- 
cates a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  popular  education  among  the  French 
people. 

In  July  last,  a  laborer,  digging  in  a 

sand-pit  near  Bonn,  came  upon  a  leaden 
coffin,  six  feet  long,  inclosing  the  skeleton  of 
a  man.    The  lead,  which  had  been  cast,  not 


rolled,  broke  into  pieces  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  bones  crumbled  isto 
dust ;  but  the  skull  remained  in  a  state  eapt* 
ble  of  being  preserved.  Inside  the  oofin 
were  several  terra-cotta  vessels,  of  Bomia 
form.  The  body  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
buried  about  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
practice  of  burning  corpses  fell  into  disoae. 

— ^—  The  French  historian,  Bouil6e^  inaiett 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  celebnU 
ing  the  centennial  anniversary  of  KapoleQi^ 
birthday  on  the  15th  of  August,  1869.  El 
professes  to  have  discovered  a  certificate  of 
baptism,  written  in  Latin,  stating  &at  theduld 
of  Carlo  and  Letitia  Bonaparte  was  beiilised 
in  the  church  at  Corte  (not  Ajaocio),  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1768,  and  received  tlie  neae 
of  Nabulion  I  This  is  a  doubt  which  Ktbo- 
lion  in.  should  order  to  be  settled  at  onea 

A  very  interesting  discovery  has  bcei 

made  in  Pompeii.  A  bouse  rec^itly  aloo^ 
ered  contains  a  laige  fresco  representiiig  the 
amphitheatre,  as  it  appeared  just  befim  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  arena  wu  then 
planted  with  trees.  The  firesco  has,  manant, 
a  historical  value :  it  is  a  picture  d  a  battle 
between  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  those  of 
Nocera,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  eotea* 
porary  historians.  Near  the  amphitheatie 
there  is  a  large,  stately  building,  for  which 
search  is  now  being  made.  (Those  who  have 
visited  Pompeii  will  remember  that  the  aa- 
phitheatre  is  an  isolated  excavation,  neei^ 
half  a  mile  from  the  Forum.) 

The  grave  of  Stradlvarius  has  been 

discovered  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domenieo^is 
Cremona.  Of  course  he  is  to  have  a  monii* 
mcnt 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  an  EngUah  Al- 
pine-Clubber, refused  to  be  bound  to  lu 
guides,  on  descending  the  Sehreckhon. 
The  consequence  was,  he  fell  7000  feet,  aad 
was  afterward  picked  up  as  a  shapeleM 
mass. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Egyptian  Expedh 

tion  to  Central  Africa  is  now  under  way.  A 
great  portion  of  the  material  and  sopplitf 
has  been  shipped  to  Sowakin,  to  be  trane* 
ported  thence  to  Khartoum.  The  steameM 
will  take  advantage  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  pass  the  Nubian  cataracts.  Sr 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  left  Cairo  on  the  lOlh 
of  September,  and  will  take  the  usual  route, 
via  Korosko  and  Berber.  The  Expedition  it 
expected  to  be  in  complete  readiness  at 
Khartoum  by  the  20th  of  October,  by  vhidi 
time  also  the  telegn4>h  line  will  have  beea 
<ft>mpleted  from  that  pofait  to  Oauro. 
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[our  bkoobd  closbb  octobeb  1.] 


I.      BVMMART. 

'  September  has  been  well  supplied  with 
topics  and  incidents  of  interest  and  import- 
ance. Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
phenomenon  of  the  month  has  been  the  ill- 
health  of  the  French  Emperor.  There  is  a 
theory  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  gas,  or 
flome  imponderable  composition,  while  the 
tail  is,  or  carries  with  it,  solid  matters.  So 
with  the  Imperial  indispositions.  They  may 
be  trifles,  as  the  official  periodicals  anxiously 
imdst ;  but  close  in  their  train  swings  a  half 
panic  in  the  French  money  market,  a  sudden 
tniaUe  and  instant  rise  of  courage  and  discus- 
tSxm  among  the  Tarious  political  oppositions. 
Hie  Empress  comes  hastily  back  from  her 
Eastern  trip.  The  public  prints  all  discuss  re- 
geneies  and  a  plebiscite  on  the  choice  of  the 
FHnoe  Imperial  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the 
aapppeed  hastening  of  the  young  gentleman's 
majority.  If  he  could  be  secured  a  beard  by 
Menaius  eonsuUttm^  or  the  addition  of  a  cubit 
nnto  his  stature,  perhaps  it  might  help  him 
to  vote  him  of  age.  As  it  is,  there  is  great 
reason  for  any  anxiety  which  his  parents 
may  feel  about  his  inheritance.  The  Em- 
peror has  undoubtedly  been  seriously  ill,  and 
is,  in  a  measure,  recovered.  He  has  certainly 
for  some  time  back  been  pursuing  a  policy 
Intended  to  be  considered  liberal,  and  such  as 
would  be  naturally  adopted  by  a  man  of  sense 
in  his  situation,  recognizing  the  approach  of 
his  end,  setting  his  house  in  order,  and  trying 
to  secure  some  provision  for  his  family.  There 
is  little  risk  in  prophesying  a  troublous  pe- 
riod for  France  when,  within  a  short  time,  Na- 
poleon m.  shall  die. 

A  curious  contrast  to  all  this  pain  and 
worry  around  a  sickly  old  gentleman  and  his 
slender  only  son,  is  the  centrifugal  bounty 
with  which  Victoria  launches  forth  her  girls 
and  boys  all  over  the  world.  One  of  her 
princesses  marries  some  Prince  or  other  every 
little  while,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
of  her  princes  appears  in  country  after  coun- 
'  try  all  round  the  world,  leaving  a  trail  of  ad- 
ulatory paragraphs  and  scandal,  until  one 
might  almost  fancy  that  any  stray  boy  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  British 


Queen.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  on  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  Prince  Arthur  is  touring  in  Canada.  It 
would  take  a  great  many  deaths  in  the  royal 
family  to  perturb  Great  Britain.  One  will 
explode  France. 

The  war  record  of  the  last  few  weeks  is 
worthy  of  note.  Its  materials,  however,  are 
exclusively  from  the  New  World.  There 
has  been  about  the  average  number  of  *'  re- 
volutions "  in  Latin  America.  The  civil  war 
among  the  negroes  of  Hayti  continues.  Events 
in  Cuba  and  in  Paraguay,  however,  are  of 
more  significance.  A  considerable  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents at  Las  Tunas  ;  there  are  reports  of 
another  advantage  gained  in  the  field  over 
Gen.  Yalmaseda ;  and  a  story  from  the  Span- 
iards in  Havana  is  to  the  efiect  that  Gen. 
Jordan,  the  American  commander  for  Cuba, 
has  writtten  a  letter  to  Gen.  de  Rodas,  of- 
fering to  sell  out  the  cause  for  a  specified 
sum.  So  transparent  a  fabrication  is  evi- 
dence of  great  trouble  among  those  who 
manufacture  it  There  have  apparently  been 
some  successful  evasions  of  the  U.  S.  milita- 
ry, naval,  and  legal  authorities  by  a  number 
of  armed  vessels  in  the  Cuban  interest,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  of  a  dam- 
aging privateer  assault  on  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  a  serit^s  of  confused 
and  untrustworthy  reports  have  come  from 
Madrid,  about  some  alleged  negotiations  at- 
tempted by  Gen.  Sickles,  our  Minister  there, 
towards  buying  Cuba,  or  guaranteeing  its 
purchase  by  the  Cubans  or  advismg  the  gift 
of  independence  to  the  insurgents,  or  inti- 
mating that  the  United  States  might  think 
proper  to  recognize  it. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  Paraguayan  dicta- 
tator  Lopez  was  at  last  beaten  into  helpless- 
ness. The  news  is  circumstantial  and  con- 
firmed that,  after  the  long  delay  spent  by  the 
Brazilian  commander,  Count  d^Eu,  in  gild- 
ing a  military  railroad  and  organizing  for  an 
advance,  he  did  at  last  move  on  the  positions 
of  Lopez,  on  the  18th  of  August  attacked  and 
carried  his  intrenchments  at  Curuguaty  utter- 
ly routing  his  army,  which  lost  1000  killed, 
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300  prisoners  and  12  cannon.  Attacking 
again  on  the  2l8t,  the  Count  defeated  him 
again,  taking  25  more  guns,  and  still  pressing 
closely  upon  the  fugitives,  dispersed  the  Para- 
guayan army  entirely,  and  forced  Lopez  to 
flee  to  parts  unknown .  The  Paraguayans  now 
lost  also  all  their  steam  fleet.  The  victors 
liberated  44  British  subjects,  detained  by 
Lopez.  It  seems  probable  that  this  bloody 
and  determined  despot  is  effectually  dislodged. 

II.      THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Sept  1.  The  decrease  of  the  Public  Debt 
during  August  was  $5,604,234. 

Sept.  2.  A  **  National  Temperance  Con- 
vention," sitting  at  Chicago,  passes  a  resolu- 
tion for  organizing  a  "  National  Temperance 
Party,  having  for  its  primary  object  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.'* 

Sept.  2.  A  considerable  party  of  men  about 
to  proceed  to  Cuba  to  fight  on  behalf  of  tho 
insurgents  there,  gathers  near  Fort  Gaines, 
Georgia,  but  they  are  dispersed  by  the  legal 
and  military  authorities. 

Sept.  6.  Major  General  John  A.  Rawlins, 
Secretary  of  War,  dies  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  at  his  home  in  Washington.  He  was 
born  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  IlL,  in  1881,  was 
brought  up  as  a  farmer  and  charcoal  burner, 
studied  law  and  entered  practice  at  Galena, 
and  after  Bull  Run  went  into  the  service,  first 
raising  troops  and  then  joining  Gen.  Grant^s 
staff  as  adjutant  Here  he  remained  and 
rose  with  his  chief  until  ho  became,  after 
Lee^s  surrender,  chief  of  staflf  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  afterward  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  rectitude  and  purity  of 
character,  energy,  force  of  will,  and  adminis- 
trative ability. 

Sept.  6.  In  the  territorial  election  in  New 
Mexico,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Republican,  is  chosen 
delegate  to  Congress,  by  2,500  or  more  ma- 
jority, and  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature is  also  chosen. 

Sept  6.  The  flue  at  tho  foot  of  the  only 
shaft  of  the  Avoudale  coal  mine  at  Plymouth, 
Pa.,  catches  fire,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
shaft  and  the  wooden  building  erected  over 
its  mouth  burn  up,  choking  the  shaft,  rend- 
ering escape  impossible,  and  causing  the 
death,  by  suffocation  in  the  gases  of  tho 
mine,  of  108  workmen. 

Sept  T.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  LL.D.,  dies 
at  his  home  m  Salem,  Mass ,  aged  80.  Dr. 
Felt  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  authority  in 
American  history,  and  published  a  number 


of  books  in  that  department  of  fiteratare,bt> 
sides  shorter  papers. 

Sept.  7.  At  the  Vermont  State  eleete, 
Washburn,  Republican,  is  elected  Gofenor 
by  about  81,600,  to  about  11,000  for  Hct 
ton.  Democrat. 

Sept  8.  One  of  the  serereet  gales  of  the 
present  century  visits  the  coast  of  New  Eqg- 
land,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Maine.  At  ?n 
vidence,  blowing  up  Narragansett  Bay,  the 
wind  piled  the  water  up  so  high  in  the  baiber 
as  t9  flood  several  of  the  streets  dnring  tit 
or  three  hours,  and  the  gale  was  reckooci 
almost  equal  to  the  famous  one  of  ISlSu  it 
Boston,  the  *'  Coliseum  **  was  blown  open  at 
one  end  and  seriously  damaged.  On  the 
coast  of  Maine,  twenty-two  scfaoooers  woe 
wrecked. 

Sept.  8.  William  PiU  Fessenden  diei  H 
his  home  at  Portland,  Maine.  He  wis  bon 
in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  October  16^ 
1806 ;  was  a  successful  lawyer;  was  eariy  u 
efficient  member  of  the  State  Legishtnie; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1840,  tad  after 
serving  at  various  times  there  and  fai  thi 
State  Legislature,  was  elected  to  the  Untid 
States  Senate  in  1854,  where  he  has 
ever  since,  except  during  his  short 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  July  6ih,  1864  Is 
March  5th,  1865.  He  was  an  able  andvstM 
member  of  the  Republican  party  througkoot 
the  whole  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  strag^ 
and  the  rebellion.  He  was  cool  and  ktm, 
industrious,  practical  and  honest,  ifignilBi 
and  self-possessed ;  a  clear-headed  and  meftl 
public  servant. 

Sept  8.  James  H.  Cafferty,  a  painter  of 
portraits,  still  life,  and  figures,  a  man  of  higii 
abilities,  and  a  member  of  the  NsUomI 
Academy  of  Design,  dies  at  his  house  in  Nev 
York. 

Sept.  18.  A  small  party  of  recruits  for  tbe 
Cuban  insurgents  is  dispersed  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Sept  18.  The  Maine  State  election  is  bdd, 

General  Joshua  L.  Chambcrlln  (RepoblictB)^ 

is  re-elected  Governor  by  about  8,000  iiiii<x^ 

ity  in  a  total  vote  of  about  94,000.    ThcN 

was  a  third-party  candidate,  put  up  by  thi 

Prohibitionists,  but   he    only   polled  about 

4,600  in  all. 
Sept.  14.  Mr.  Udolpho  Wolfe,   somewbsi 

known  some  years  ago  as  a  vigorous  adTe^ 

tiser  and  successful  seller  of  what  he  called 

"  Schiedam  Schnapps,"  died  at  his  coontiy 

scat  on  Siaten  Island. 

Sept.  17.  Hon.  F.   A.  Tallmadge  dies  ft 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  at  the  boose  of  Ui 
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•.  He  wag  for  many  years  a  lawyer 
Tork,  and  filled  various  public  stations 
and  creditably.  He  was  Recorder 
(8  to  1851,  and  while  in  this  office 
1  the  **  Astor  Place  mob  *'  assembled 
ipposed  interest  of  Mr.  Forrest  to  as- 
.  Macready,  causing  the  military  to 
bem  with  ball  cartridges.  The  toI- 
sd  about  twenty  and  wounded  about 

the  mob,  and  there  was  no  more 
D  the  city  of  a  very  serious  character 

July  riots  of  1868. 

22.  First  day  of  the  operations  of  a 
combination  to  engross  all  the  gold 
ew  York  money  market  and  then  by 
ill  buyers  to  purchase  it  of  them,  to 
Q  at  a  vast  profit.  The  price  of  gold 
a  to-day  from  137 J  to  141|. 

23.  Second  day  of  tlie  gold-gamblers' 
n  in  Wall  Street.  The  price  rises 
roent 

24.  Third  day  of  the  gold-gamblers' 
n  in  Wall  Street.  The  price  was 
ip  to  160,  amidst  the  most  intense  ex- 
b,  when  the  announcement  that  tlie 
oent  would  sell  gold  to  the  extent  of 
KK)  or  more,  at  once  flung  its  price 
;^n,  and  the  *^  corner  "  was  substan- 
an  end,  numbers  of  speculators  hav- 
I  ruined. 

80.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow  de- 
i  Bteamer  Euterpe,  on  suspicion  of 
;  the  neutrality  laws.  She  has  on 
birty  100-pound  Parrot  guns  with  a 
1  solid  shot  and  shell  for  each,  being 
light  armament  for  thirty  gunboats 
•e  just  been  built  at  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  for  the  Spanish  Govem- 

U  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
ecreased  during  September,  $7,467,- 

III.    FOREIGN. 

2.  Cardinal  CuUen,  Roman  Catholic 
t  of  Ireland,  issues  a  letter  forbidding 
St  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
rian  national  model  schools,  on  pain 
;  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 
5.  The  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
ti  of  John  Huss  takes  place  at  Prague, 


and  is  enthusiastically  observed  by  the  Bo* 
hemians. 

SepL  7.  The  Cubans  attack  the  town  of 
Las  Tunas,  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  and 
are  repulsed  after  hard  fighting,  bat  suooeed- 
ed  in  canying  away  a  great  quantity  of  sup- 
plies, of  which  they  were  in  mnch  need.  The 
Spaniards  claim  a  victory,  and  General  Rodas 
by  public  decree  changes  the  name  of  the 
place  to  Victoria  de  Las  Tunas  in  commemo- 
ration. But  the  Spanish  garrison  shortly 
evacuates  it  Las  Tunas*  is  an  inland  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  and  an  important 
business  centre. 

Sept.  14.  An  international  working  men's 
congress  convenes  at  Basle,  with  a  pretty 
large  representation ;  and  many  friendly  let- 
ters and  messages  were  received  from  per- 
sons and  places  not  represented. 

Sept  14.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  is  ceir 
ebrated  in  Germany  and  in  America  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  many  observan- 
ces. 

Sept  17.  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  author 
of  the  well  known  *'  Thesaurus  of  English 
words "  dies  in  London,  aged  ninety.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  physical  science. 

Sept  18.  Thomas  John  Penn,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  William  Penn,  dies  in  England. 

Thomas  Graham,  an  eminent  chemist, 

and  master  of  the  English  mint,  dies.  He  was 
bom  at  Glasgow,  1805. 

Rt    Rev.    Henry    Phillpotts,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  dies,  aged  ninety -one.  He 
was  very  prominent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  before,  in  the  Catholic  controversy 
and  particularly  in  the  '*  Gorham  case,"  which 
arose  from  Br.  Phillpotts'  refusing  to  induct 
Mrs.  Gorham  into  a  certain  living,  on  acooont 
of  alleged  heresies. 

Sept  21.  Pdre  Hyacinthe,  a  famous  mo* 
nastic  preacher  in  Paris,  publishes  a  letter  in 
which  he  informs  the  General  of  his  Order 
that  he  abandons  his  convent,  and  will  preach 
no  more ;  that  this  is  because  he  cannot  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  protests 
against  the  approaching  Ecumenical  Council 
and  i^ainst  the  existing  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


"coptriqht"  courtesies. 
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able  state  of  the  international  intercourse  of 

authors  and  publishers. 
A  recent  case  may  be  mentioned  in         A  lady,  say  Mrs.  W.,  discovers  the  merit 
ion  of  the  present  loose  and  ineqoit*     of  a  German  story  by  one  "£.  M."  and  her 
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tnnalation  of  it,  published  by  the  great  house 
of  L.  proTes  a  success.  This  success  is  im- 
proved, and  two  other  Yolumes  hj  the  same 
author  and  translator  are  issued  by  the  same 
bouse.  Meanwhile  the  G^erman  author,  who, 
so  far,  had  not  been  consulted,  indicates,  in- 
direcUy,  to  other  publishers  (P.)  that  she  is 
writing  another  book ;  tells  them  its  title,  and 
invites  an  offer  from  them  for  the  early  sheets 
with  the  author^s  sanction,  for  an  American 
edition.  This  is  responded  to,  and  the  sum 
suggested  is  remitted  to  the  author  by  P 
After  some  delays,  the  "  early  ^  copy  of  the 
periodical  in  which  the  original  edition  is 
published,  is  received  by  P.  and  his  transla- 
tion is  nearly  finished,  under  the  following 
authority — 

ZTranalaiion.^ 

April  10,  1869. 
Received  through  E.  Keil,  from  G.  P.  Put* 

nam  &  Son,  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

hundred  Thalers,  in  consideration  of  my  au- 
thorization of  the  publication  by  them  of  a 
translation  of  my  Komance  "  The  Connten 
Qiaela:' 

[Signed]  Eugenie  John. 

E.  Mablitt. 

Abnstadt,  Schwarzburo,  Sondershausen, 

July  12, 1869. 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son,  publishers  in 
New  York,  arc  hereby  authorized  by  me  as 
the  publishers  in  the  United  States  of  my 
Romance,  "  Tlie  CouTUess  CHselay 


[Signed] 


At  this  point,  L.  courteously  claims  that,  in 
equity,  this  market  for  this  author  belongs  to 
him  and  to  Mrs.  W.  who  had  first  discovered 
the  merit  of  '^E.  M."  and  made  her  reputa- 
tion in  this  country.  Feeling  the  force  of 
this  claim,  though  not  deeming  it  concluHve^ 
and  unwilling  to  encroach  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  L.,  P.  offers  to  transfer  his  early 
copy  and  the  above  authority  to  L.  on  the 
repayment  by  L.  merely  of  the  sum  advanced 
no  the  author,— P,'s  translation  all  going  for 
nothing.  Accepted  by  L.  on  condition  that 
there  is  no  other  rival  edition  "  within  a  rea- 
sonable time."  But  lo !  in  a  few  days  the 
powerful  K  steps  in,  with  no  previous  notice 
or  warrant,  and  prints  the  book  for  one-third 
the  price  of  Vs  edition!  L.  retaliates  by 
printing  an  edition  still  cheaper  than  that  of 
H. — But  for  this  reason  (this  rivalry  eating 
up  all  the  profits)  P.  finds  that  he  has  given 
up  his  early  copy  and  the  money  he  has  paid 


the  authcr  for  it  and  that  it  is  still  t  qoci' 
tion  whether  he  is  to  pocket  tKe  lo§t^  withmt 
any  redress  whatever !  Sadi  is  a  spediMi 
of  the  equities  and  amenities  conneetei 
with  reprinting  European  books  under  th» 
present  law.  There  may  be  ressons  gooi 
and  sufficient,  why  the  benefits  of  ai 
author's  genius  should  belong  peTpetmOf 
to  the  first  foreign  discoverer  of  it,  bsnio^ 
out  all  further  right  even  of  the  anUior  faiai- 
self,  to  treat  with  a  translator  or  a  second  pub- 
lisher— but  when  No.  8  comes  in,  ignoring  « 
riding  over  all  rights  except  that  of  mighty 
what  is  to  be  said  ?  The  book  referred  to  ii 
this  case  is  the  CourUen  Oiaela^  by  Eagoiit 
John,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  *'& 
Marlitt" 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  first  propoMl 
to  P.  on  the  author's  part,  or  for  herinteisrt, 
was  so  long  ago  as  November  last ; — the  book 
and  its  title  was  announced  by  them  in  De- 
cember— and  the  money  was  sent  to  Gc^ 
many  in  January — t.  «.-^six  momtha  beforo 
the  final  publication. 


COMMERCE   via  THE  POLI. 

*'The  Gateways  to  the  Fde^"  the 

first  article  in  our  present  number,  not  cs^ 
furnishes  scientific  fiu^ts  of  deep  interoit,  bat 
awakens  inquiry  into  matters  of  national  and 
world-wide  importance.  It  introduces  the 
new  theory,  which  the  latest  advaneea  of 
science  in  our  day  suggest,  for  the  patbiij 
of  the  Polar  mariner.  Hitherto  it  baa  ap- 
peared  that  a  safe  ship-way  through  the 
waters,  supposed  to  surround  the  North 
Pole,  has  been  denied  by  nature,  as  if  aaeb 
a  gateway  led  to  some  of  her  inner  aad 
anapproachable  shrines.  But,  amidat  dis 
daily  crash  of  old  ideas  and  the  ever  re- 
curring triumphs  of  knowledge,  thinkiiig 
men  wUl  not  hastily  prejudge  the  profound 
author  of  this  theory.  Yasco  Di  Gana 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and,  find- 
ing an  easier  way  to  the  East  than  the  old 
route  by  Suez,  revolutionized  the  trade  of 
Europe.  The  Snes  Canal,  so  near  its  oosh 
pletion,  wiD,  it  is  claimed  by  M.  Ferdinaad 
do  Lesseps,  r«-revoItttionize  the  commerot 
of  Mediterranean  Europe,  and  bring  it  back 
into  its  ancient  channels.  It  needs  litds 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  discovery  of  an 
**  Open  Sea  "  path  from  Spitzbergen  to  Bebr- 
ing  Straits  would  prove  the  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  the  Suez  Canal 
will  be  to  middle  Europe,  a  polar  route  to 
China  and  Japan  would  be  to  the  world. 
From  Liverpool  to  Japan,  by  such  a  route* 
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I  not  exceed  half  the  distance  by  the 
nt  track ;    and,  in  sailing  from  New 

to  China,  a  ship's  TOjoge  would  be 
ened  not  less  than  forty  days.  To  odc 
ed  aspect  of  this  theory  we  cannot  for- 
calling  attention.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
7,  that  science  has  been  invoked  in 
:  the  exact  coarse  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
rs ;  or,  if  invoked,  the  oracle's  response 
ot  been  waited  for ;  and  valor  has  gen- 

&r  outstripped  discretion  in  the  nam- 
8  efforts  to  find  the  Pole.    The  aiga- 

now  brought  forward  rests  apon  the 
■ed  results  of  science.  The  great  Gulf 
n,  with  a  volume  said  to  be  8,000  times 
■ge  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  New 
IS,  galloping  along  our  Atlantic  coast, 
4>wards  the  Pole,  with  heat  '*  sufficient, 
ized,  to  keep  in  constant  blast  a  cyclo- 

fumace,  capable  of  sending  forth  a 
a  of  molten  iron  as  large  in  volume  as 
scharge  of  the  mightiest  river.''  The 
ponding  hot  stream  in  the  Pacific 
1  as  the  Japan  current,  likewise  flows 

Pde.  These  two  currents,  approach- 
ich  other  from  opposite  directions,  on 
at  circle,  and  coming  from  equatorial 
ks,  open  the  polar  waters  to  navigation. 
i  the  theory  now  propounded, 
sumouncement  is  opportune.  Several 
olar  expeditions  are  soon  to  set  out : 
I  already  on  foot.  Never  was  the  hu- 
race  so  much  aroused  to  the  study  of 
Q  planet.  But,  in  view  of  800  years  of 
I  to  reach  the  Pole  (by  every  other 
than  the  one  now  proposed),  and  the 
f  millions  of  money  and  hundreds  of 
t  lives,  it  would  seem  almost  criminal  to 
ard  any  new  light,  science  and  geo- 
Y  may  shed  upon  this  difficult  problem, 
ether  the  theory  before  us  is  to  live  or 

is  conceded,  we  believe,  that,  by  no 

route  ever  yet  tried,  is  the  hope  to 

^rtained  of  a  safe  ship-road  for  com- 

Our  Arctic  adventurers  propose  to 

shifUng  and  floating  ice-masses  and 

mountains,  and  pioneer  their  roman- 
.y  through  these  gigantic  pickets  of 
srth.  At  best,  they  can  only  solve  a 
^phical  riddle ;  for  the  Frost  King  of 
rctic  Sea,  as   Dr.   Kane  and  others 


proved,  has  belted  the  polar  basin  with  a 
cordon  of  ice. 

The  theory  of  "  Thermometrio  Gateways,** 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  first,  we  believe,  that 
ever  contemplated  a  eommereidl  avenue 
through  polar  teatere. 

Prof.  Maury,  the  author  of  our  article,  has 
made  this  theory  a  spedal  study,  but,  it  will 
be  seen,  he  argues  neither  for  nor  against  it, 
aiming  solely  to  test  it  in  the  crucible  of  sci- 
ence, and  before  the  brightening  lights  of  Phy- 
sical Geography  and  Meteorology.  A  second 
article  from  his  pen  will  be  published  in  oar 
next  issue.  This  will  give  the  testimony  of 
the  sea  Fauna  and  Flora,  the  history  and 
art  of  navigation  by  the  water-thermometer 
(as  a  substitute  for  the  compass),  and  will 
exhibit  this  beautiful  hypothesis  in  its  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  aspects. 

This  subject  is  already  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York,  of  which 
Judge  Daly  is  President,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  body  will,  at  no  distant  day,  devise 
means  for  giving  the  proposition  the  fairest 
and  fullest  experiment. 


The   mutations  of  mercantile  affigur» 

and  the  brevity  of  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness associations  in  this  country  render  any 
marked  exception  specially  notable.  A  little 
volume  sent  us  chronicles  pleasant  doings  and 
sayings  at  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
partnership  of  Crocker  k  Brewster,  Publish- 
ers of  Boston,  who  still  carry  on  business 
in  the  same  spot — ^hearty,  vigorous,  and  uni- 
versally respected.  Long  may  they  fiourish 
and  may  we  have  many  more  snclu 

—  In  our  younger  days  few  names  were 
more  pleasantly  familiar  than  that  of  CoL 
Wm.  L.  Stone,  whose  Commercial  AdverUeer 
was  the  family  evening  paper — always  full  of 
good  things  and  always  specially  attentive  to 
books  and  booksellers.  The  generations  fol- 
low each  other — and  now  we  greet  our 
old  friend  again  in  the  person  of  his  son,  as 
the  editor  of  the  College  Review^  a  monthly 
journal  of  matters  connected  with  college 
life  and  studies— which  will  doubtless  be 
largely  acceptable  to  the  great  audience  for 
which  it  caters. 
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MadJ^s^lLt,  f"^^"^^.    Z'/a^h. '"''  "Jf?"^^ 'd*"'  ^^^  i:!S*T« '"^dfawS  St^ 

UAtKE.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mc.  ^/i    pJl    s'ar       '  '  ouriw  .  . 

Bl- W,  W.  Vb^in,    Vol.  ij.    8™,pp.64,.    Haliowell,  „1;„  ™;.  V™"' I»iwi-, 

Mail/rs,  SiKil*  &•  Cb.  NOBABitAinsVow.    .InDorsey. 

Kmnb,  Prot  P.  A.  A  Parser  and  Analyier  for  Beglnnerj.  "WA  riKiTABNiA.  .  0«™g^  mon  F.«=nni<  J^,^ 
wTDiasr^ns  and  Sure«t«e  PiaurcV:    .6.^.85.         ^7„S>«"?rianl"^.!don"^^)°  R^SS 

N.Y.  lUr/er ;— ■— " *°'-  Black  Letter.      Sm.  4to,Pp.  40-      n'v^aii.6-»^ 

MAntiAiiKT  Hamilton.    Jk  Ne»by.  Bds.  Jjoo;  tonepap !»«> 

Hariln,  Mm,  B.  Countess  GisebL  Transl.  from  Uk  qckan  to  Ocean.  The  Padfie  RaDroad  and  sdMi^ 
German  by  Mrs.  A.  1,.  W.ster.  a  parts,  iimo.  Phila,  Territorlei,  «th  Distancw  and  Fare<  of  Tiawl  b» 
Zi^fitit/t.     Pap.  each  7Sets.     Inonevol...clo.,  »i.75  American  Cities.     By  the  Author  of  ■' Absaraka."    Wi*-' 

MARBmD  AoAtN!^T  RsAWH.    5»  Mackeuiie.  Map.     ifimo,  pp.  31.    fVi\\i..  UffiHatI *^ 

.  W.  M.    Order  and  Chaos.    ALeeturuDe-  Octoroon  Cf Hi)-    .Siv  Braddon. 

[jiyolaColtege,  Baltimore,  in  July  1S69.    Bal-  o'Loaiy,  Oo».    The  Irish  Widow's  Son  :  or.  The  PSiBv* 

•rfhfb-Ce Pap.,a5Cls.  „(   .^_      „^_  pp,    ^^f,_      BoiliJn.  DrmmiM.     til*-. 

TTs.    Report!  of  CasaJD  tfie  Supreme  Court        pap 9^ 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  for  cloth  lettered,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 


Adami,  Rev.  O.  (D.D.)  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  With  35 
illustr.  i6ino,  pp.  345.  N.  Y.  Carlton  &»  Lanahan.^i.^s 

Additional  and  Selectkd  Hv.mns  (The),  from  "Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem "  and  "  Hymns  for  Church  and 
Home."  Prepared  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  Bish- 
ops, by  Two  of  their  number.  x8mo,  pp.  345.  N.  Y. 
Vutton  6f*  Co 60  c. 

Agnrs  Graham.  A  Novel,  by  Filia.  8vo,  pp.  lai.  ^Phila. 
Claxton,  R.  &>  //.  Pap 75  c. 

D'Aligny,  Henry  F.  Q.  Beet  Root  Suear  and  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Beet  Being  a  History  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
and  its  Manufacture  into  Sugar,  tkc  Machinery  used  in 
the  Manufacture,  and  the  Statistics  of  various  Sugar  Pro- 
ducing Countries.  Illu&tr.  by  wood  en^rax'ings  and  color- 
ed limographs.  i6mo,  pp.  300.  Washington.  Philp 
Cf*  Solomons 83-oo 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.  The  Miser's  Daughter.  An  Histori- 
cal Romance.  8vo,  pp.  396.  Phila.  Peterson.  Pap.  $1.00. 

Allen,  W.  F.  ic  J.  H.  Manual  Latin  Reader.  i6mo,  pp. 
5x3.     Boston,  K.  Ginn $3.50 

Ai-LKRTON  Homes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Silversmith  of  Jerusalem."  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  239. 
Phila.  Shelly $1.25 

American  Joe  Miller  (The)  ;  or.  Punch  for  the  Million. 
With  over  100  cngr.  from  designs  by  Kenny  Meadows, 
Cruikshank,  I^cch,  Phiz,  Henuning,  Hine,  Crowquill, 
Doyle,  etc.     lanio,  pp.   144.    Phila.    Peterson  &»  Bros. 

c. 


Pap. 


•50 


Ansted,  D.  T.  (M.D.)  ITic  Earth's  History ;  or.  First 
I/:ssons  in  Ocology.  x£mo,  pp.  xv.  314.  (London). 
Phila.  JAppincott %\.oq 

Arlt,  Prof,     Retinitis  Nyctalopica.     From  the  German  by 

J.  F.  Weicjhtman,   M.I>.     i2mu,  pp.  30.     Phila.  JAnd- 

,  say  <>»  Biakistou.    I'ap 25  c. 

Arthur's  Rainbow   Series.     6  vols.    x2mo.    (Containing : 

After  the  Storm  ;    Light  on  .Shadowed  Paths  ;  Out  in  tlic 

.  World  :    Our  Xcighliirs  in  the  Comer  House  ;  Nothing 

•  but  Money:    What  Came   Afterwards.)     Phila.     y.  K. 

Potter  &»  Co.     E.ich  vol 5i.5o 

ALTOiiior.RArHV  oi'  A  Shaker.     See  Ev.ans. 

Ac'TLMX  Holidays.     See  '*  Country  Parson." 

Baker  &  Hodges.    See  Jubilant  Voices. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M.  Shifting  Winds.  Illustr.  x6mo. 
Phila.  Pcrter  ,5-  Coates ^x.50 

Bardsen,  Ivar.  .Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,  pre- 
pared for  his  u«ic  in  1608,  from  the  Old  Danish.  With  an 
introduction  and  Notes,  also  a  Dissertation  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  River,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa. 
Roy.  3vo,  pp.  102.     Albany,  Joel  Munsell $2.00 

Barham,  R.  H.  Ingoldsby  Legends.  Globe  Edition. 
i6m.>.   N.  Y.    lyiddleton 92.25 

Barnard,  Prof.     Education  and  Schools  in  the  District  of 
Oilunihia.     A   Report    to    Congress.       8vo,    pp.     800. 
Washington,  Philp  &*  Solomons $3.00 

Baacom,  Prof.  John.  The  Principles  of  Psychology. 
X3m.>,  pp.  345.  N.  Y.  Putnam  &»  Son §i.75 

Bastiat,   M.  Frederic.      Essays  on  Political    Economy. 

Transl.  from  the  Paris  Edition  of  1863.     x3mo.     Chicago, 

Western  Neivs  Co $2.00 

Bell,  J.  B.  (M.D.)  Homoeopathic  Therapeutics  of  Diar- 
rhnca,  Dy>cntery,  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Cholera  In- 
fantum, and  all  other  Loose  Evacuations  of  the  Bowels. 
T6mo,  pp.  168.  A.  y.  Ta/elf  $1.25  ;  hf.  mor.  $1.75  ; 
interleaved $2.25 

Benedict.    See  United  States  Reports. 

Bent,  Silas.  Address  on  the  Thermomctric  Gateways  to 
the  Pole.  St.  Louis,  P.  P.  Studley  &•  Co.,  Prs.  Pap.  25  c. 

Berry,  Mrs.  M.i  E.  Carolina,  the  Hotel- Keeper's 
Dau;ihter.   i6tn(>,  pp.  400.   Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc. $1.25 

Ijiuijc.  Pictorial  Family  Bible.  4to,  pp.  1500.  Phila.  Pot- 
ter <V  Co.     By  subscr $10.00 

Bisooe,  Ellen  L.  Katharine's  Experience.  x6ino,  pp. 
37$.    Bostoni    Am.  Tract  Soc fi>5o 


Biscoe,  Ellen  Zi.    Mrs.  Thomas  GuestH.     r6a»,  pp.  ^ 
Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc Slji- 

Blatchford.    See  United  States. 

Boardman,  Rer.  W.  E.  *'  He  that  Overcoined):''  w.i 
Conquering  GospcL     x  6ino.     Bo«toD»  Ileyt %i,^ 

Boyd,  Rer.  A  K.  H.  Works.  New  and  du^p  ei. 
X.  The  Every-day  Philosopher  :  3.  Leisure  Hon  is 
Town;  3.  Autumn  Holidays.  4,  5.  Graver Thom^t 
vols.  6.  Counsel  and  Comfort.  x6iiio.  Boston,  fkUi, 
O,  6*  Co.     Each  vol )us 

Brayton,  Mary  O.,  and  Ellen  F.  Tenj.  Our  Aot  ad 
its  Harvest.  An  Historical  Sketch  tA  the  Sok&t'siii 
Society  of  Northern  Ohio.  8vo,  pp.  5x1.  Ckwefaad. 
Cleveland  HeraU  Off \\m 

Brr.\d  from  God.  Ten  colored  Lithographs  wilk  Tcdi. 
Phila.  Am.S.S.  Union |Ljoi 

Brightly,  F.  O.    Annual  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
vania,  1 863-1869.    Completing  Rrightlv's  Pardoo'sl  , 
to  the  Present  Time.    Svo.   Phila.    Kmy  &»  Br».   ^. 

Brooke,  Rer.  Stopford  A.  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W. 
Robertson.  New  ed.  xsmo,  pp.  xxa,  35s,  359.  Bo»- 
ton,  Fields,  O.  <Sr*  Co.  9x.so ;   half  calf %yto 

—  Sermons.  Preached  in  St.  James  Chapd,  LoodoL 
X2mo,  pp.   viii,   323.    Boston,  Fitlds  O.  ^  CV-..|a.» 

Brooks,  N.  O.  (LL.D.)  ^  Scripture  Manual :  or,  Rdi^iaH 
Exercises  for  tne  Morning  and  Evening  of  each  Day  aiR 
Month.  For  Academies,  Schools,  and  Private  Faadia; 
x8mo.     Phila.   Claxton,  R.  &»  H 75  ch. 

—  Sabbath  School  Manual ;  or.  Religious  Excrdaesfa' the 
Morning  and  Evening  of  each  Sabbath  in  the  Yew.  Fcr 
the  Use  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Private  Farailks.  iSnx 
Phila.  Claxton,  R.  &*  H. TScec 

Bryant,  Wm.  Oallen.  Ixrttcrs  from  the  East  Koicsof 
a  Visit  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  xamo,  pp.  367.  N.  Y. 
Putnam  <5^  Son |i.j> 

Buck,  Mrs.  Oarey.  Sund.iy  Echoes  in  Week  Day  H<ws. 
x6mo,  pp.  456.  N.  Y.    Dutton  &*  Co....^ ^ljo 

Bnrdett,  0.  Kit  Carson's  IJfe  and  Adventures.  R.'ritti 
edition.     lamo.     Phila.     y.  It.  Potter  d^  Co fi-TS 

Bnma,  R.  Pocticil  Works.  With  a  Memoir  bjr  ^' 
(Jrennyon.  Globe  edition .  Illustr.  Sq.  x2ino.  Mx- 
Lippincott ^s* 

Bnrt,  W.  H.    (M.D.)      Characteristic    Materia    Medio. 

x3mo,  pp.   460.     Phila.    A,    y.    Ta/ei,  $3:    faalfoMr, 

93-75  't    mterleaved Is^o 

California.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Coort  cf 

dlifomia.     Vol  35.    Svo,  pp.  797.     San  Fraodscn.  Ji. 

Whitney.    .Shp %iM» 

Caliphs  and  Saltans,  being  Tales  omitted  in  dte  used 

Editions  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Rc-vm* 

ten  and  re-arranged  by  Sylvanus  Hanley.     zsmo.    N.  V. 

Apple  ton |a.y» 

Cantarii'M  Ro.manum.  Pars  Prima,  Ordinarium  MtMe. 
.Studio  et  Sumptibus  Monachorum  Ord.  .S.  BenedictL 
Conv.  St.  Meinradi,  Ind.  Svo,  pp.  X34.  Cincinnati  aai 
New  York,  Bcnziger  Bros.  \  ine  ed.  75  cts. ;  5>chool 
ed soc 

Carolina,  the  Hotel-Kekper's  Dauchteb.  Seel^ars. 

Child,  Maj.  J.    New  England's  Jonas  Cast  up  .it  Ijondon* 

iLondoQ,  1647. )  ReprinL  With  Introduction  and  Notci. 
<y  W.  T.  R.  Marvin.  Sm.  4to.  Boston,  W.  R.  Luut. 
(Edition,  X50  copies,)  $3.50;  larg^e  paper  ed.  (editioii,» 
copies) , fyoo 

Olarke.    See  New  York  Reports. 

Colbert,  E.  Astronomy  Without  the  Telescope  :  .\Giride- 
Book  to  the  Visible  Heavens.  With  maps  and  ilhistr. 
For  Schools.  Sm.  4to,  pp.  X04,  Chicago.  O.  <Sr»  C.  W. 
Sher7fOod.     Bds $3.a> 

Coleridge,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Memoir  of  die  I^ate  Rer. 
John  Keble,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.  With  pbocogr.  » 
vols,  xamo,  pp.  649.    N.  Y.  Pott  ^  Amoiy» .94*o'* 

Contradictions  :  or.  High  Life  at  Edgert»a4  Bf  A  K. 
D.    C^soo  Prize  Series.)    Boston,  Z^Mn^. %V9> 


NVW  PUBUCATI(»B.  64T 

a.    PoOial    Wprks.     AVm    m.,  contiinLng  Cadlkd  Hoi«    [Thk)  :    oa,  Sku-Sacfifick.      Dy  ihe- 

U  Pndlicliana.     obid.    pp.  xrUi.  jir.     FhUa.  Atilhorof  "l-haClbiiber>,""PaiilVciiner,"ctc.     iima. 

JT.  A"//.    Si.7j;  turkey aal ...I4.S0        PhiU.  Clajrtai,  A'.  &•  // Ji.So- 

ineu.    ^ivMitlilt.  Ounuon,  JuuM  E.(M.D.,  D.D.S.)     A  Traiiae  on  ibe 

^^ .      '                  „™.     ^         „.             „  Pans.  Illuiir.  wiih  BtMl  plale*  ud  Buinttoui  wood-cutJ. 

omh'r  S-rony  ;  ofj^e  l>ii[  Pbguc._    By        sn.    ¥ia\i.  Liffiaalt Ij.jo 

™"^!£' J^^W/.llL      """'  «^r"  0«n^Edw«rd.    The  Cniit  ud  Ibe  Cilic.    Crownfl™. 

I      .  BhH;  r     ™  ■     n  tr,i;'J^'^'     ■    I         PP-  «*■     H^"^'  N.V.JTw.***. 9..7- 

1,     A   Short  Courac  IQ  Qualitative  Chemical      ^„ __  __  a     ip-li     ■ 


'.  -rhe  Bell 

-  -  U 

•  ,  „        Kemariuible  Kvenn  of  the  Old  and  New  TcUainc 

*  "'^        PteMrtd  fiinheUKofiheCadiolicSchooliin  thcU. 

"■  With  140  illuMr,  and    map.    8vo,  pp.  3*6.    Cincini 

.    Containinjjfiill        and  N.  V.    BrKiigtr  Brti. 71 

SpedaUy  designed  Ear 
™.„~M.......w...™,..™..,f  VouBjLadiei.    Profui 

'■   Papef sot'  illusB.    tr.  8vo,  pp.  ,80.    Lgndon  8t  N.  Y.    ^Tajil'/™ 

IIB»D.    .V«  Mudmuld.  ti 

(.    Fhnno-RDinanEcInsDiicDH,  (nrRdiooliand     Oodolpliln,  Muy.    (Booksm  Wotdiorone  SylbUe.) 


Being  a  Complete  Ci 
.    The  Spanish  C( 


IT-    (Bool 

._   .     _  ..  ._    _ _  ^  M.    Containing:  ^Cwp'a  ! 

Chicago,    C.  //.         Eveningisu  Home.  pp.  fti  1   Hiu.  ofSandliirdiin 


[ :  Adam  Bede  1  Romola :  The  MUI  on 


^ew  Mexico  Robui>on,  pp.   16^    N.  V.  ^-  MilUr,    Each..... 4i. 50 

.. „,.      ^^.    ,j_.      Dmlisunvn,  —  Kiinyan'.iPileiim'iProgresj.    InWoidiofoneSyllablc. 

By  tulacripliDn 83-"  With  color,  aiu™.     Sq.  ilimo.  pp.  17S.     |l-ondon)   N.  V. 

iwllardMn  KtoIMp,  mi.  Ftlt  b-  DUIiHgham S'-S" 

r„  iTnnwf  Ooodpleh.  &  Q.     Parley's  Thoujwid  und  One  Storien. 

_       _  .,        .-  .  „    ■  NrnrJ.    .amo,  pp.  380.    N.  Y.  J.  ATi/ltr ea.oD 

,  B«».  H,     Facia   AbonI  Wives  and  MothcM.  „    .     .    „         ~  ,         ...                          „.     «  ^ 

Wlion  of  At,«d.,.«  havinj  a  Bearing  upon  -Pari=y^»  Merry  Tale^    Newed.    .™u>.pp.j8S.    N,Y. 

»«  Important  Relation,  »offiSned  by  WUn^.  7- M>il"- »»■" 

■0.  PP-  301-  N.  Y.  Carltn  *■  Lattalias.  Grace  Irvikc's  Fkibkiw.  By  the  Author  of  "nracelr- 
81. >5  ving*!  VacauDn."  etc.  i6ma,  pp.  943.  Boiton,  Cmfr.  H. 

GrMii*,  Kn.  K.  J.    FiDina  Up  the  Chinki.    i«n»,  pp. 

jji.    N.Y.   Dnilmb-Ct (i«> 

Badlcy,  Prof.  JuieB.    ElefneniiofiheGreekLanguagE. 

TimD,pp.i46.    N.  V.  AfflelBn I1.50 

Hallam,  Her.  B.  A.  [D.D.J     Moms.    ACouneotLec- 

nirea.    i»nio,  pp.  39J.    V.M.  Dullm  &•  Ct 81.50 

Harftj't  Ithatr.  LUrary  E4iliim.    s'vol."  Hjmlllon,    June*    A.     Reminisccncci ;   or.  Men  and 

oL  I.  Adam  Bede  ;  Vol  11.  The  MM  on  the  Ewnts  at  Home  and  Ahmad  dunng  Ihe  rj,t  p™ 

no.    H.\./farftr.    Eachvol 7jc.  Quane«  of  a  Century.    8vo,  pp.  II.  647.    H.\-Scn6- 

**'S.^^*'7.f™''    '*°l'-  ,!"'"''■  '*?''-  Hnnunond,  Em.  E.  P.    The  Belter Tjfe.  Boston.  ITr^t. 

I :  l^knUe  Houk.  i^.  338  ;  Kate  and  her  •,  3. 

ip.  161:  Alice  Thome,  pp.  114:  The  Wreck  of  _,_,_      j,     f  ,■  1.   ,  j  c  1,     . 

S  ».  an.    N,  Y.  Carittit  A-  Lanahan.    In  Hanley.    .S«  OiUphs  and  .Sulians. 

Is. DO  Hahthobnpat*.    5«Tucker. 

•t  a.  B.    The  Unification  of   International  Hayea,  Dr,  J.  E.    Nrgrophohia  "on  the  Biain"  bWhiie 

Itluslr.  by  diagirunit  of  colun  of  diflerent  coun-  Men  ;  or,  An  Kisay  upon  the  Origin  and  ProBreas,  Men- 

»,  pp.  50.     WashinElon,  Philf  A*  Sftenttm,  tal  and  Pbyaiml.  of  Ihe  Negro  Race,  etc.    8vo,  pp.  js, 

50  c.         Wa.-diington,  fa^itll.  Cinch  b'  Cb,    Pap ij  c. 

Ik  O.  The  Choral  Tribute  ;  3  Callcction  of  New  Hemuu,  Mn.    Poetical  Works.    Reprinted  from  Ihe  last 

in^,  for  Choin.  Ninimig  Schoobi.  elc.     Music  London  edilioo.     Edited  by  her  Sister.     GMt  KMIim. 

tfa.    Wmaa,  DiUsH.    Bds 81.50        jvolj.i6mo.    N.  Y.  >I/^/m (j.oo 

IV.    The  Menial  Cure;  Illustrating  the  Influ-  HlgglnKO,  T.  W.    Army  IJfe  in  a  Black  ReginKni. 

ie  Mind  on  the  Body,  in  Health  and  Disease.         iCmo,  pp.  396.    Boilon.  FicliU,  O.  &•  Cs 81.5c- 

Bycliolin;ic3l  Method  of  Treatment,    i^mo.  pp.  Hi*fn>RV  (Tn«)  and  PHtLosoPHV  cip  Marriagis  '  or   Po- 

BHI,   y/.    H.&iT.  IK  Carter 8i-S»  lygamy  and  Monogamy  expand.     By  a  ChrisBan' Phi- 

t.WlTTOiF.    Auloliwgraphyofa  Rhakct.  etc  lanthtopisL    16010,  pp.  356.   Uauoa,  y.  Ciim/itff.9t.2i 

6>.    Albany,  Ian  Sn,lh«y,nL&- Son,.  Pap.  Hodga,  Eof.  A.  A.  (D.D.)    A  Coimnenuryon  ihe  Con- 

!'-™  fess^iokof  Faith,    wllh  Questions  Kir  Theilog.   Student* 

IWTlea  Oarroll,    The  Science  of  Thought ;  a  and  Bible  Classes,    lauiu.    Phila.    Prttb.  Bil.o/  I'ntL 

"Logic.     Iimo.     Boston,  J,>t«rn- Jj.oo  8l-7S 

Pmilosophrf.    Jpe'-Country Parson,"  —  Presbyterian  Docttine  Briefly  Staled.    iSmo.    (Tract). 

O.  (LL.D.)      Greece   Ancienl  and  Modem.         Ptii\^  Prrii.  Bd. b/ FuiL    Pap. je. 

Delivered  before  [he  l.ouell  Inslioile.    A'^  Bomar.    Diomede;  From  Ihe  lUad  of  Homer,  by  Wn. 

Sto.    Boston,  A.V/A.  <7.  &•  Co. Ss.oo        R.Smitfi.    Bvo,  pp.  jj.   N.  Y,    Affletm yje- 

■AgnesGraham.  HoOd,  D.  H.    TbeTrio:  a  CoUectionofThree-PartSoBBa 

:    SreWyimc  for  Female  Voices.  For  Female  Seminaries.  High  School^ 


ColiegES,  etc  Sq.  iBmo,  pp.  111.  Boston,  bHi. 

pp.  594-    (ton-     Horaoa.    The  Works  of.    Edited,  with  Ejrolanalory  Notes 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEAS. 


An  idea  extensively  prevails  that  the 
contest  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean  was 
virtually  closed  with  the  victories  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  indeed  evident 
enough  that  no  single  nation,  nor  all 
the  maritime  powers  in  the  world  com- 
bined, could  successfully  cope  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  Throughout 
the  waters  of  the  globe  the  British  en- 
sign waved  triumphantly,  the  undis- 
puted 'and  unquestioned  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  Down  to  the  time  when 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  ceased,  the  naval 
arm  was  used  more  as  an  auxiliary  to 
contending  armies,  battling  for  domin- 
ion on  the  land,  than  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
As  an  agent  for  crippling  the  strength 
of  an  adversary,  the  navy  has  always 
been  employed ;  while  the  lust  for  gain 
has  stimulated  an  active  crusade  against 
private  property  in  aid  of  a  more  direct, 
national  aim.  Even  now,  when  com- 
merce is  so  much  extended,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  countries  and  all  peoples 
are  bo  blended  as  to  be  inseparable, 
every  efibrt  to  abolish  privateering  fails, 
and,  when  nations  resort  to  war,  mer- 
chant-ships, doubtless,  will  continue  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  national  cruiser  and 
privateer  alike. 


The  purpose  of  this  article,  however, 
is  not  to  consider  the  "  usages  of  war," 
nor  the  abuses  to  which  war  gives  rise. 
Friend  and  foe  have  taught  the  United 
States  a  lesson  in  this  regard  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  our  aim, 
rather,  to  show  in  this  paper,  that  su- 
premacy on  the  ocean,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  was  not  so  directly  sought, 
nor  80  effectually  gained,  by  the  vast 
and  costly  armaments  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  wars  that  preceded  the  present 
century,  as  it  has  been  by  the  more 
peaceful  and  inexpensive  method  stead- 
fastly pursued  by  that  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Or,  without  un- 
dertaking to  show,  what  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  contest  on 
the  ocean  has  not  always  been  waged 
by  Great  Britain  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  her  foreign  conunerce ;  or,  ad- 
mitting this  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
aim,  and  open  communication  with  her 
distant  colonies  a  "  sine  qua  non,"  de- 
manding the  utmost  exertion  of  her 
naval  power — it  is  still  of  paramount 
importance  to  mark  the  policy  that  has 
governed  her  statesmen  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  continental  wars.  Whether 
for  coast-defence,  or  as  a  means  of  hos- 
tile attack,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  navies  of  other  maritime  pow- 
ers, England  steadily  adds  to  the  num- 
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her  of  her  ships-of-war ;  never  faltering 
in  her  purpose  of  holding,  at  any  cost, 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Let  any  \vho 
doubt  this  yisit  her  dockyards  and  her 
channel-fleet,  and  behold  the  majestic 
ironclads,  formidable  for  their  size,  their 
armor,  and  their  armament,  as  well  as 
for  their  great  propelling  power.  Tlie 
superiority  of  England  in  this  class  of 
vessels  for  purposes  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, it  is  not  popular  with  us  to  ad- 
mit. We  arc  vain  enough  to  assume 
that  against  armored  ships  of  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  the  most  powerful 
batteries,  our  slowly-moving  monitors, 
with  two  and  four  heavy  guns,  arc  a 
safe  reliance.  Be  it  so  I  Monitors  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  naval  armaments  that  the 
policy  of  England  demands  our  present 
attention  or  imitation.  Were  it  other- 
wise, our  naval  officers  are  abroad :  they 
are  intelligent  and  observing;  and  we 
can  safely  leave  to  the  verdict  of  their 
judgment  such  problems  as  only  experts 
can  solve. 

From  1815  to  1885  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  world,  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  all  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  sea  to  enter  into  a  friendly  com- 
petition for  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
nations.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  the 
United  States  acquired  a  prestige  that 
was  unexcelled,  and  such  was  the  skill 
of  our  mechanics,  the  abundance  of  our 
material  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  aptitude  of  our  sons  for  the  life 
of  a  sailor,  that  our  Republic  gained  the 
command  of  the  trade  to  and  from 
Europe,  and  was  a  bold  and  successful 
competitor  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
traffic  between  her  own  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  as  well  as  for  that  from 
China  and  other  i)ortions  of  the  East. 
A  little  later  on,  our  clippers,  out-sail- 
ing the  old-fashioned  vessels,  became 
models  for  merchantmen ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  they  were  alert 
enough  to  accept  and  adopt  them. 

But  what  a  change,  since  then,  has 
taken  place,  commencing  in  1837  and 
1888,  but  not  patent  to  the  common  eye 


till  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  on.  Eng- 
land's maritime  supremacy  is  so  manifeet 
now  as  to  reflect  our  national  humili^ 
tion  I  How  this  is  come  to  pass,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  explain ;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  mortifying  and  painliiL 

Many  things  have  combined  and 
worked  together  to  produce  the  rerols- 
tion.  In  the  chain  of  events  resnltuDg 
in  the  rapid  decline  of  our  commeree, 
may  be  cited  the  following,  viz. : 

1st.  A  substitution  of  steamships  for 
sailing  vessels ;  this  commenced  about 
1837-8. 

2d.  The  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  ships  and  steamen 

8d.  The  reaction  from  high  rates  of 
freight,  because  of  the  vast  increase  of 
tonnage  which  the  trade  of  Califomii 
brought  into  being,  the  expulsion  of 
sailing  vessels  from  short  ocean-iootes, 
and  the  consequent  oyercrowdii^  of 
distant  ports. 

4th.  The  war  of  the  rebdlioo,  wMdi 
raised  up  an  insidious  foe,  and  for  fi?8 
years  rendered  the  building  and  sailiDg 
of  American  ships  a  worse  than  profit- 
less  pursuit,  and  which  finally  imposed 
a  burden  of  taxes  on  all  the  material 
that  enters  into  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels, and  so  enhanced  the  price  of  labor 
and  of  seamen^s  wages,  as  to  make  com 
petition  with  our  great  rival  most  un- 
equal. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ship- 
ping interest  was  the  only  important  in- 
terest at  the  North  that  suffered  by  the 
war,  and  that  other  great  interests  have 
been  benefited  rather  than  injured  by 
the  enactment  of  import  and  internd 
revenue  laws,  it  seems  strange  that  Con- 
gress has  done  little  or  nothing  to  miti- 
gate the  burden  on  our  external  com- 
merce ;  failing  utterly  to  relieve  it  from 
the  operation  of  laws  that  bear  unjustly 
on  the  mercantile  class,  and,  hence,  in- 
juriously on  the  community  at  large. 

Under  four  distinct  heads  we  have 
now  stated  what  seem  to  be  secondary 
causes  of  the  decline  of  our  national 
commerce.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
our  currency  might  have  been  named 
after  the  fourth  of  the  series,  because  it 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  our  civil 
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It  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
d ;  it  is  too  well  understood,  and 
:eenly  felt,  to  require  comment, 
d  that  there  were  any  disposition 
!  people  at  large  to  correct  what  so 
profess  to  deplore,  and  yet  do 
ig  to  amend  I  Unless  a  better 
appears  than  hitherto  has  marked 
3liberations  of  Congress,  this  fmit- 
►urce  of  demoralization  and  disa- 
must  continue  and  stand  out  as  a 
and  a  hindrance  to  our  commer- 
rogress.  The  depreciation  of  the 
lal  currency,  considered  in  conneo- 
?ith  the  other  reasons  for  thc'de- 
on  of  our  commerce,  serves  to  in- 
y  the  claim  on  our  Government 
le  renewal,  on  a  more  generous 
of  tiubsidies  to  ocean  mail'Steamers. 
aing,  as  we  do,  that  the  contest 
ipremacy  on  the  ocean  did  not 
in  1815,  but  has  taken  a  new  form, 
ig  has  transpired  to  signalize  the 
m  of  British  statesmen  more  strik- 
lan  the  plan,  so  successfully  pur- 
of  subsidizing  lines  of  mail-steam- 
all  important  parts  of  the  world. 
Rrisdom  on  their  part  would  be 
fest  enough  if  not  contrasted  with 
wm  folly ;  and  our  folly  would  be 
endurable  if  we  had  not  been  mis- 
r  the  arguments  of  our  free-trade 
sary,.  plausibly  presented,  instead 
ing  guided  by  his  example. 
)  astute  Emperor  of  France  dis- 
not  to  listen  to  English  counsel, 
ylth  a  judgment  better  than  our 
imitates  English  example.  Indeed, 
leautiful  to  behold  two  hereditary 
n  loving  obedience  to  the  doctrine 
ree  trade,"  steaming  side  by  side, 
3st  of  the  silk  of  China  and  Japan, 
ipeting  in  generous  rivalry  for  the 
of  the  East.  And  observe  the 
[juenccsl  By  degrees  Lyons  be- 
I  the  distributing  mart  instead  of 
Dn,  and  English  manufacturers  close 
doors  in  view  of  the  French  cbm- 
on.  France  returns  the  chalice  to 
ips  of  England  I  In  the  face  of 
results  it  must  have  amused  the 
I  of  Cobden — the  renowned  Em- 
— ^when  it  was  declared  in  Parlia- 
that  to  receive  proposals  from  the 


Messageries  Imp^riales  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  mails 
would  be  "  free  trade  run  mad,"  and  the 
sentiment  was  applauded  to  the  echo  ! 
England  was  for  free  trade  just  so  long 
as  England  could  profit  by  it,  and  no 
longer. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  to  ships  on  the  ocean  about  1887 
or  1838,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  mari- 
time history,  and  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land were  quick  to  discern  the  import- 
ance of  the  epoch.  Almost  immediate- 
ly a  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
British  mails  to  the  United  States  was 
entered  into,  being  the  first  of  a  system 
of  contracts  which  has  been  persisting- 
ly  extended  till  it  has  become  world- 
embracing.  Lines  of  steamers  to  Can- 
ada, to  the  West  Indies,  to  BrazU,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  British  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  are  among  the  most 
important  of  those  hitherto  established. 
These  have  not  all  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessfril.  In  the  loss  of  ships  at  sea,  sev- 
eral have  been  unfortunate,  and  finan- 
cial disaster  sometimes  has  been  immi- 
nent; but  under  every  discouragement 
the  British  Government  has  been  faith* 
fril,  sustaining  by  large  and  larger  sub- 
sidies the  waning  fortunes  of  the  weak, 
and  by  most  liberal  concessions  strength 
ening  others  to  resist  either  threatened 
or  actual  competition.  From  the  out- 
set, the  vivifying  effect  upon  the  com 
merce  of  England  of  these  swift  me^ssen- 
gers  to  different  countries  was  too  ap- 
parent to  escape  observation.  It  wai 
seen  that  under  another  name  an  inter* 
national  express  system  had  been  estab- 
lished which  was  taking  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  "quick  orders"  and  also  thv 
most  enterprising  traders,  to  seek  in  th<v 
well-supplied  warehouses  of  England  tho 
merchandise  they  needed,  while  return- 
ing steamers  conveyed  goods  and  buyer, 
at  once,  to  his  own  doors  at  home. 

The  results  of  this  extended,  well-or- 
ganized, and  regular  system  of  interna- 
tional transportation  were  soon  ap- 
parent : 

Ist.  In  the  creation  of  a  class  of  un- 
surpassed steamers. 
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2d.  In  raising  up  a  select  body  of 
seamen,  loyal  adherents  to  the  service  in 
-which  they  were  reared,  and  ready 
both  to  man  the  transports  so  useful  in 
peace  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  their 
flag  in  the  emergencies  of  war. 

8d.  In  educating  a  corps  of  accom- 
plished officers,  all  the  while  acquiring 
familiarity  with  the  navigable  waters, 
ports,  and  harbors,  constantly  visited 
and  revisited. 

4th.  In  perfecting  the  skilled  me- 
chanics of  the  realm  in  the  use  of  iron, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing steam-marine. 

6th.  In  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
manufJEicturing  industries  of  the  king- 
dom, so  abounding  in  resources  and  tal- 
ent, garnered  up  and  held  in  reserve  for 
new  and  enlarged  uses. 

6th.  In  drawing  to  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  London  and  Liverpool  the 
products  of  every  country  and  every 
clime,  to  be  distributed  through  largely 
increased  facilities  to  the  less  favored 
nations  and  the  waiting  markets  of  the 
surrounding  world. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  extend  the 
recital  of  advantages  immediately  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  of  a  policy, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  British  states- 
men have  never  wavered.  But  the  re- 
cord is  long  enough  and  amply  suggest- 
ive. 

When  ten  years  or  less  had  borne 
abounding  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  policy  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  the  American  Congress  was 
awakened  from  its  slumbers,  and  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  follow  a  lead 
that  was  so  full  of  promise,  and  to 
strike  for  a  share  in  the  prize  that  was 
not  yet  beyond  our  grasp.  A  subsidy 
was  finally  granted  to  the  "  Collins 
Line,"  and  we  recall,  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of 
those  noble  ships,  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Baltic,  Arctic,  and  Adriatic,  as  they  en- 
tered on  their  brief,  brilliant,  unfortu- 
nate, disastrous  career.  The  time  of 
service  was  long  enough  to  establish 
their  excellence  as  sea-going  vessels, 
and  the  record  of  their  passages  will 
compare  favorably    with    any   similar 


number  made  in  later  years.  But  mis- 
fortunes came  apace.  The  Arctic  and 
Pacific  both  foundered  at  sea — the  An- 
tic in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  t 
French  steamer ;  the  Pacific,  probably, 
in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  an 
iceberg.  There  was  bad  management 
on  shore,  and  it  is  said  injudicious  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Congress  fat 
increased  pay.  These  things  disheart- 
ened and  disgusted  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  and  it  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  failure  of  this  line  to  justify 
public  expectation  proved  a  death-blow 
to  the  hopes  of  all  who  had  looked  to 
Congress  for  a  more  generous  support 
Unlike  British  statesmen,  our  own  had 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  pressing 
popular  demand.  The  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  embraced  with  ardor  a 
great  opportunity,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  courage  and  fortitude  as  in  the 
prophetic  strength  of  a  g^rand  ingpiri- 
tion.  All  are  familiar  with  the  aeqoaL 
Three  hundred  thousand  immigranii 
come  annually  to  our  shores  in  Biit]ah> 
built  steamers ;  and  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  cross  and  recroea  tiie 
Atlantic,  paying  tribute  in  gold  to  the 
superior  genius  of  British  statesman- 
ship ;  and  it  is  come  to  pass,  in  the 
great  contest  for  supremacy  on  the 
ocean,  that  the  '*  stars  and  stripes" 
droop  beneath  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

It  is  disheartening  to  pursue  the 
topic ;  but  hope  is  not  wholly  bani^ed. 
Amidst  the  host  of  lawyers,  J farmera, 
and  politicians  that  throng  the  halls  of 
Congress  there  are  many  men  of  enlarged 
minds  and  noble  impulses — ^American 
in  name  and  in  heart.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  them  to  ponder  the  lesson  so  dearly 
learned,  and  to  fight  out  the  battle  once 
more  on  the  old  Iftie. 

Brazil  shares  with  our  country  the 
merit  of  sustaining  by  a  feeble  subsidy 
a  number  of  steam-packets,  which,  sail- 
ing monthly,  touch  here  and  there  along 
the  South  American  coast.  The  Pacific 
Mail,  stretching  out  seven  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean  whose  name  it 
t)ears,  being  subsidized  by  Congress, 
still  lives,  fulfilling  all  reasonable  expeo> 
tations.     But  the  subsidy  it   rcccfres 
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the   Post-Office   Department  of 

000  is  wholly  inadequate  to  an 
ision  of  the  service.  At  any  time 
ly  be  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
iBuIar  and  Oriental  line  of  steam- 
vehose  contract  with  the  British 
mment  for  carrying  her  Majesty's 

1  has  lately  been  renewed,  with  the 
dy  increased  to  £500,000,  a  sum 
er  than  $3,000,000  of  our  currency, 
is  connection,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
bat  when  Cunard  wanted  to  build 
Persia  and  Scotia  to  run  off  the 
Qs  steamers,  after  a  careful  investi- 
n  by  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
ontract  with  his  company  was  re- 
d  years  in  advance  of  the  period 
I  expiration.  Some  "blue  book" 
is  yet  to  meet  our  eyes  may  en- 
en  us  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
nents  that  animated  her  Majesty's 
iters  in  this  increase  of  pay  to  the 
isular  and  Oriental  line. 

e  recent  completion  of  our  great 
nental  railway  imparts  a  fresh  in- 
t  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
munificent  appropriation  of  sixty 
3118  of  dollars  in  aid  of  a  single 
;  of  internal  improvement,  a  work, 
^hat  comes  in  direct  competition 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
,  presents  in  niggardly  contrast  the 
al  appropriation  of  less  than  one 
on  dollars  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
on  of  the  mails  on  all  the  great 
ways  of  the  ocean,  when,  as  we 


have  seen,  so  much  else  depends  upon 
the  venture. 

About  two  hundred  millions  in  gold, 
annually,  are  derived  from  duties  on 
imports ;  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  are 
voted,  annually,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  navy ;  and  one  of  the  declared  pur- 
poses of  the  national  income  is  to  pro- 
tect our  external  commerce. 

Indirectly  much  good  results  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  income,  in  ways 
that  have  been  suggested  in  the  course 
of  this  paper;  but  far  better  returns 
would  be  obtained,  if  subsidies  were 
largely  and  wisely  bestowed,  in  build- 
ing up  and  sustaining  lines  of  steamers 
on  all  the  great  ocean  routes.  Let  the 
national  money,  be  so  spent  as  to  restore, 
if  possible,  our  lost  prestige  on  the  sea. 

The  foe  to  our  commercial  develop- 
ment is  in  Cabinets,  and  not  in  hostile 
cruisers ;  money,  instead  of  guns,  is  the 
instrument  employed  to  secure  suprem- 
acy on  the  ocean ;  and,  in  these  modem 
days,  victory  is  won  under  the  banner 
of  peace. 

When  our  legislators  cease  to  be  more 
politicians,  and  learn  to  be  statesmen, 
they  will  heed  the  voices  that  come  up 
from  the  sea.  Then  the  "stars  and 
stripes,"  floating  at  the  peaks  of  our 
transatlantic  steamers,  will  once  more 
gladden  our  eyes,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  presAit  hour  will  give  place  to  a 
pride  like  that  of  our  fathers,  in  which 
some  of  us  shared  in  our  youthful  days  I 
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TO-DAY:     A    ROMANCE. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TUB  ACCOU:«T  CLOSED. 


When  Castle  ton  learned,  as  all*  the 
world  learned,  that  the  match  between 
Du  Barry  and  Miss  Digby  was  broken 
off,  that  the  former  had  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  latter  had  left  New  York, 
he  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  in- 
formation as  some  may  suppose. 

He  had  previously  settled  the  whole 
subject  with  himselfL  After  a  severe 
contest,  his  mind  was  composed.  He  had 
neither  destroyed  nor  trampled  on  his 
feelings,  but  he  had  reduced  them  to 
control. 

When  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
was  bruited  about,  the  first  emotion, 
after  surprise,  which  he  experienced 
was  sympathy  for  Clara.  Knowing  her 
as  he  did,  he  was  satisfied  some  unhap- 
py revelation  had  caused  the  termina- 
tion of  the  engagement.  He  knew  how 
her  affections  would  be  wounded,  how 
her  pride  would  feel  the  blow,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  her. 

He  asked  no  questions,  but  rumor 
and  gossip  were  too  busy  for  him  to 
close  his  ears  to  their  reports. 

These  reports  were  of  every  conceiva- 
ble description.  Thanks  to  the  pru- 
dence of  Miss  Emily  Ferris  and  the 
celerity  of  Du  Barry's  movements,  no 
particulars  had  leaked  out,  so  that  tat- 
tlers and  scandalmongers  were  left  to 
their  own  fertile  creations — and  these 
were  indeed  fertile. 

It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
various  absurd  stories  put  in  circula- 
tion. Castleton  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  Although  he  called  occasionally 
on  Miss  Ferris,  he  never  alluded  to  the 


topic,  and  that  young  lady  did  not  in- 
troduce it. 

Our  hero  did  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  because  Clan  had 
broken  with  Du  Barry,  she  woold  be 
any  more  favorable  to  him.  Such  a 
thought  he  would  have  regarded  ^tii 
extreme  repugnance.  Besides,  his  jnide 
— ^the  pride  which  flows  from  proper 
self-estimation — would  prevent  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  such  fancy.  He  had 
put  aside  his  heart  experiences.  They 
did  not  enter  in  combination  with  any 
of  his  present  plans. 

Again,  should  Clara  require  his  friendr 
ly  sympathy,  was  it  not  for  her  in 
some  way  to  signify  it,  after  the  em- 
phatic statement  he  had  made  to  her, 
coupled  with  a  request  to  which  ehe 
had  yielded  a  tacit  assent  ?  Could  she 
not  at  least  through  Emily  Ferris  read- 
ily acquaint  him  with  her  residence) 
Not  doing  this,  was  it  not  natural  to 
infer  she  had  no  wish  to  meet  him } 

I  do  not  affirm  whether  he  was  in  the 
right  or  no.  But  it  was  in  this  way  he 
disposed  of  the  subject. 

And  yet,  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Clara,  with  her  peculiar  temperar 
ment,  after  such  a  mortifying  occurrence, 
could  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
put  herself  in  Casflfeton's  way,  or  do  any 
thing  which  by  implication  would  look 
like  an  overture  ?    No,  indeed  I 

Under  this  state  of  things,  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  "  close  the  ac- 
count "  between  them,  and  leave  time  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  ever  be  re- 
opened. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


KSWB  ST  TELVOSAPH.** 


IE  scene  opens  on  a  Western  prairie. 
*e  is  in  sight  a  neat  farmhouse,  one 
r  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
lows.  It  is  painted  a  pure  white, 
.  green  blinds.  A  handsome  clump 
ees  stands  on  one  side,  the  branches 
>st  overhanging  the  roof.  In  front 
handsome  flower-garden,  through 
;h  you  pass  as  you  enter  the  house, 
he  other  side  are  two  or  three  val- 
e  "  additions,"  which  include  a  kit- 

and  wood-shed.    Further  on  are 

and  stables,  partly  hid  by  more 
•  A  large  vegetable  garden  flanks 
side.  Thence  you  look  off  on  an 
ense  field  of  winter-wheat,  its  sea 
Lark  green  waving  gently  in  the 
ling  air.  On  the  right  are  large 
fields  quite  ready  for  the  harvest ; 
nd  all  stretches  the  open  prairie, 
nding  you,  with  its  undulations,  of 
)cean  in  a  peaceful  mood. 
le  sun  is  just  rising.  The  occupants 
le  farmhouse  arc  still  slumbering 
efWly,  unconscious  of  the  event 
Qi  within  a  few  hours  is  to  cast  a 
:  shadow  over  this  picture,  and 
ige  for  ever  the  relations  of  the 
cipal  characters. 

broad  nature  smiles  lovingly — ^na- 
unsympathiziug  with  the  passing 
>r  sorrow. 

ie  denizens  of  the  poultry-yard  are 
,  making  their  quarters  lively  with 
:  own  peculiar  music.  At  no  great 
mce  you  can  see  the  wild  turkey, 
prairie-hen,  the  pigeon,  the  dove, 
.  conunencing  to  celebrate  the  ar- 
l  of  the  new  day.  The  deer  and  the 
lope  bound  over  plain  and  hillock, 

the  rabbit  nibbles  his  breakfast 
i  the  tenderest  leaves. 

peaceful  scene  1  Freedom  from 
and  lifc'S  troubles  (that  is,  beyond 
iispensation  that  in  the  sweat  of 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread)  seems  to 
k.  all  tlds  wide  expanse.  Broad 
s,  countless  acres  of  God's  heritage 

await  the  worn-out,  desolate,  heart- 
:en  inhabitait  of  great  cities ;  here 


welcome  his  coming,  here  extend  the 
promise  of  food  to  tlie  hungry,  of  rest 
to  the  weary,  comfort  to  the  discouraged. 

While  we  give  ourselves  freedom  for 
these  reflections,  signs  of  returning 
animation  appear  within  the  house.  An 
active,  intelligent,  flne-looking  young 
man  steps  from  the  door,  visits  the  sta- 
bles, and  g^ves  directions  to  some  men 
who  are  approaching  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

You  are  agreeably  surprised  when 
you  enter  the  place.  The  rooms  are 
furnished  with  taste  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elegance  not  unsuited,  how- 
ever, to  the  house  itself. 

[It  was  Holt  who  selected  and  for- 
warded every  article,  as  you  and  I 
know.  But  this  is  an  inviolable  secret.] 

In  one  of  the  rooms  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
your  eye  ever  before  rested  on,  is  en- 
gaged in  setting  the  table  for  breakfast. 
She  wears  a  pretty  calico  dress  admira- 
bly fitted,  which  seems  more  becoming 
to  her  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 

Except  that  the  beauty  of  her  person 
is  enhanced  by  the  development  of 
character  in  the  face,  you  can  see  no 
alteration  in  the  Virginia  Randall  of 
former  times,  unless,  perhaps,  you  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  more  heathful  hue 
in  the  complexion,  and  a  more  vigorous 
sparkle  in  those  large  gray  eyes. 

Her  mother  comes  in  presently.  She 
is  still  in  deep  mourning.  Her  face 
shows  what  sorrow  she  has  undergone. 
But  she  looks  just  as  handsome  as  when 
we  used  to  see  her  at  the  church  of  the 
*'  Miraculous  Presence." 

Enter  now  "Charley  Graves"  from 
the  open  air. 

"  Is  not  breakfast  ready  ?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  late  for  the  train." 

"  It  is  coming  right  in." 

"  Do  hurry  it,  Virginia.  I  have  ten 
miles  to  drive,  and  unless  I  catch  the 
morning  train,  I  shall  not  get  back  to- 
night." 

While  he  is  speaking,  the  breakfast  is 
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served — fricasseed  chickens,  roasted 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  griddle  cakes, 
and  a  splendid  cap  of  coffee  with  rich 
fresh  cream. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
good  breakfast,  Chariey,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Randall  "  You  will  need  it  before 
you  get  back.  It  was  a  rule  with  my 
husband  never  to  neglect  his  meals,  but 
to  always  give  himself  full  time  for 
them,  and  you  know  how  much  he  ac- 
complished." 

Evidently  this  advice  was  followed. 
It  was  not  till  he  could  really  eat  no 
more  that  "  Charley  "  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and  said,  "  I  have  finished." 

The  buggy,  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses, 
was  at  the  door.  He  was  to  drive  ten 
miles  to  the  station,  take  the  train  for 

twenty  miles  to ,  a  town  of  some 

importance,  come  back  in  the  afternoon 
train,  and  return  home  again. 

"  Do  not  forget  this ;  be  sure  you  re- 
member that.  Are  you  quite  certain 
you  have  my  list  ?  don't  omit  any  thing 
on  it,"  were  some  of  the  injunctions 
pressed  on  him. 

He  kissed  his  wife  good-morning. 
"  Qood-by,  mother,  till  I  come  back," 
he  said,  as  he  jumped  into  the  wagon, 
seized  the  reins,  and  was  ofL 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
Holt  left  the  counting-room,  and  start- 
ed on  his  way  home. 

Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  got  in  an 
omnibus  when  he  reached  Broadway. 
At  the  same  moment,  he  purchased  an 
evening  paper. 

Turning  to  the  "  Third  Edition,"  he 


looked  for  the  "  News  by  Tel^raph.* 
This  was  the  first : 

" ,  Iowa,  16th. 

''Frightful  RaUroad  Accident" 

Holt  read  the  usual  sad  history.  Two 
trains  in  collision  on  a  single  track. 
Great  loss  of  life,  with  dreadful  injury 
to  the  living. 

He  knew  the  locality,  and  held  his 
breath  as  he  looked  through  the  ligt  of 
killed  and  maimed.  He  was  thinldng 
only  that  Virginia  might  be  in  it 

He  did  not  find  her  name.  But  he 
did  read  among    the  hilled  that  of 

"  Charles  Graves,  of ,  formerly  of 

New  York." 

Holt  descended  from  the  ommbu, 
and  walked  along  the  street  very  slowly 
to  his  house.  He  scarcely  toudied  his 
dinner. 

Going  immediately  to  his  room,  he 
paced  it  all  night ! 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  ? 

...  •  a 

Two  weeks  later  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance  called  on  Mrs.  Randall,  and 
made  to  her  the  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  he  was  indebted  to 
her  husband,  the  railroad  contractor,  in 
his  lifetime,  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  had  thus  far  been  an- 
able  to  discharge.  Now,  however,  he 
could  pay  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
amount  due,  and  hoped  within  the  year 
to  liquidate  the  whole  debt. 

The  unsuspecting  lady  took  the  mo- 
ney, regarding  it  as  a  special  provi- 
dence for  the  relief  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  herself  at  that  melancholy 
crisis. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TnX  SCnOOL<MISTIUCS8. 


Mehttabbl  Pettengill  was  quietly 
engaged  looking  through  the  contents 
of  an  old  writing-desk,  in  which  were 
kept  her  private  papers  and  letters  of  a 
former  date. 

They  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
many  years.  Now  she  was  going  care- 
fully through  them,  thinking  to  destroy 
the  larger  portion. 


The  unchanged  past  (when  we  can 
lay  hands  on  it)  is  a  sad  Reminder. 

It  is  a  melancholy  occupation  com- 
muning with  your  former  self  or  with 
other  persons  as  they  once  were.  Mel- 
ancholy, whether  we  regard  the  changes 
we  discover  as  inevitable,  or  caused  by 
treachery  or  caprice. 

It  seemed  particulaify  so  to  Mehitabel 
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as  she  took  up  a  bundle  of  neatly  fold- 
ed letters,  around  which  was  tied  a 
piece  of  faded  blue  ribbon.  She  hesi- 
tated to  open  it,  but  sat  in  a  deep 
reverie. 

*'  Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill "  had,  the  year 
before,  given  up  "  The  Select  School," 
and  retired  to  a  quiet  spot,  their  native 
place,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasant 

village  of  A ,  in  Connecticut.     They 

were  getting  old,  and  decided  to  aban- 
don the  charge  of  boys  and  girls  before 
this  circumstance  should  be  considered 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Time  had  dealt  gently  with  the 
school-mistress.  Her  hair  was  white,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  hazel  eye  was  still 
bright,  and  her  form  trim  and  elastic. 
Her  heart  was  young  yet,  and  her  feel- 
ings fresh. 

While  seated  in  this  quiet  abstrac- 
tion, she  was  roused  by  the  sudden 
opening  and  shutting  of  tlie  street-door. 
Almost  immediately  the  door  of  her 
own  room  flew  open,  and  Clara  Digby 
rushed  in,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck. 

"  Why,  Clara,  my  child  I  I  did  not 
expect  you  for  a  week  ;  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  I " 

Clara  did  not  reply.  She  only  clung 
the  closer  to  her  early  friend  and  guar- 
dian. 

"  \yhat  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  the 
latter,  seeing  Clara  remained  silent. 

"  Aunt  Mehitabcl,  I  have  come  to  live 
with  you  forever." 

Clara's  manner  when  she  was  excited 
was  always  touchingly  simple.  As  she 
said  this.  Miss  Pettengill  recalled  the 
scene,  when,  a  little  child,  Clara  pointed 
from  her  window,  exclaiming,  "There 
is  the  moonlight  and  the  daylight  and 
the  morning  star." 

With  the  same  earnestness  and  the 
same  simplicity  she  now  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  come  to  live  with  you  forever." 

Her  guardian  at  once  suspected  what 
was  the  matter.  She  gently  disengaged 
Clara,  and  looking  in  her  face,  saw  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  what  she  was 
suffering. 

'*  Nemesis — ^Nemesis,"  repeated  the 
Bchool-mistress,  audibly. 


Instantly  recovering,  she  said,  "  Tell 
me  at  once,  Clara,  tell  me  now,  on  the 
spot ;  it  is  best  you  should." 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  but  you  cannot  un- 
derstand, you  cannot  comprehend  what 
I  suffer." 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  child,  wheth- 
er I  can  or  not.    Tell  me,  tell  me  all." 

Slowly  and  minutely  Clara  detailed 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  she 
had  concluded.  Miss  Pettengill  ap- 
peared lost  in  thought. 

At  length  she  said :  "  You  have  done 
well  to  come  here,  Clara,  yet  if  what 
you  tell  me  should  be  deemed  cause 
sufficient  to  break  engagements,  how 
many  people,  think  you,  would  be  wed- 
ded?" 

"  Don't  you  think  it  sufficient  ?  "  ask- 
ed Clara,  earnestly. 

"  /  do,  my  child ;  but  few  to-day 
would  think  so." 

**0h.  Aunt  Mehitabel,"  moaned  the 
poor  girl,  "  if  you  could  but  sympathize 
with  me." 

"Hush,"  said  the  other,  solemnly. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  ? " 

"  Oh,  do,  do." 

Clara  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
The  latter  was  content,  perhaps,  to  es- 
cape her  gaze. 

"  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  leaving  scarcely  enough  for  my 
education.  When  I  was  fourteen  years 
old,  I  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school 

for  young  ladies  at  W .    This  place 

is  three  or  four  miles  from  N ,  where 

the  University  is  located. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,  I  became  ac- 
quainted, during  the  long  vacation  which 
I  spent  at  W ,  with  a  young  gentle- 
man from  the  South.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class,  and  was  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  N .    In  the  two 

years  which  succeeded,  the  acquaintance 
ripened,  until  it  became  a  love-affair. 

"  Strange  as  you  may  suppose,  I  was 
called  an  attractive  girl,  "hlj  lover  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  attachment  for 
me.  He  was  handsome,  of  good  family, 
and  rich.  My  own  family  was  unobjec- 
tionable, but  I  was  poor.    This  he  did 
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not  regard.    He  HBed  to  say  so  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

"  Every  thing  was  settled.  We  laid 
the  most  delightful  plans  for  the  future, 
— ^wbat  we  would  do  on  the  plantation, 
what  we  would  do  when  we  came 
North. 

*'  I  was  perfectly  happy.  No  imagined 
bliss  of  heaven  could  equal  what  I 
enjoyed." 

She  paused  so  long,  that  Clara  look- 
ed up,  thinking  she  had  finished. 

"  We  were  to  be  married,"  continued 
the  school-mistress,  ^^  as  soon  as  he  should 
graduate,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  study 
a  profession.  He  was  to  go  home,  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  his  family,  and  come 
back  and  claim  me.  He  wrote  me  as 
soon  as  he  reached  home.  His  father 
was  absent.  He  wrote  again ;  his  father 
had  not  returned.  We  continued  to 
coiTcspond.  Difficulties  were  in  the 
way.  They  seemed  to  accumulate.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  father— a  long,  tedious  let- 
ter ;  the  point  was,  I  was  requested  to 
tbink  no  more  of  the  son ;  it  was  a 
boy's  freak,  he  said,  and  he  presumed 
I  would  so  regard  it.  A  few  days  later, 
I  had  a  regretful  letter  from  my  be- 
trothed, saying  he  was  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  his  family,  and  in  set 
phrase  taking  leave  of  me  forever. 

"  I  was  a  young,  simple,  alTeetionate 
girl.  It  broke  my  heart — as  much  as  a 
heart  can  break — and  broken  as  it  ever 
since  has  been,  it  has  remained  tender 
and  sympathetic. 

"  Time  passed.  I  changed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  till  I  became  attenu- 
ated and  repulsive  ("  No,  no,"  interrupt- 
ed Clara),  as  you  now  behold  me.  My 
brother  and  I  came  to  Scotenskopft  and 


opened  the  school.  I  always  formed 
strong  attachments  among  my  papik 
Some  years  after,  one  came  to  me  that  I 
loved  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  She 
was  artl^,  simple,  confiding,  as  I  hid 
been,  and  beautiful.  Besides,  she  was 
an  orphan. 

*^  One  Sunday,  there  were  strangers  at 
our  old  church.  One  of  them  caught 
sight  of  my  favorite,  and  fell  in  Ion 
with  her.  I  did  not  know  it  He  hoT- 
cred  around  the  place  for  several  weeks 
without  my  knowledge,  obtaining  stolen 
interviews. 

*'  I  loved  this  girl  as  I  would  my  diild. 
She  deceived  me — kept  every  thing 
from  me. 

"  One  Saturday  evening  she  was  miss- 
ing. The  nest  day  after  the  mornii^ 
service,  she  presented  herself  with  this 
man,  and  was  married  before  my  ^ei 
In  him  I  recognized  my  affianced.  Her 
huslDand  was  my  former  lover.  It  filled 
my  soul  with  bitterness.  I  could  nsTfir 
quite  forgive.    But  7ww  I  do  forgive.** 

^*  What  was  his  name  ?  "  asked  Clan, 
without  raising  her  head. 

**  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  repeat  it  It 
does  not  affect  my  story.  Do  you  Dot 
think  I  can  sympathize  with  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  embracing 
the  school-mistress  passionately.  "^  And 
you  have  borne  this  all  your  life  I " 

"  I  have." 

"  God  help  me,"  ejaculated  CJlara. 

"  He  will,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

She  rose  and  led  Clara  to  her  room 
and  left  her  there. 

**  I  have  done  right,"  said  Mehitabd 
Pettengill  to  herself.  "  Why  tell  her  it 
was  her  own  father  who  betrayed  me  I 
Why  visit  on  the  children  the  sins  of 
the  parent  ? " 


CUAPTER  XXin. 


VlROiyiA . 


It  seemed  to  Virginia,  during  the 
first  months  of  her  widowhood,  that 
her  happy  days  were  gone  forever. 

The  presence  of  her  mother  relieved 
her  from  absolute  solitude,  and  from 


too  much  care  in  providing  for  the  lit- 
tle household. 

Meanwhile  she  indulged  her  recollec- 
tions. 

She  loved  best  to  think  of  "  Charley" 
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in  the  time  of  his  "  careless  freedom '' — 
a  youDg  gentleman  in  society,  when  as 
her  **  beau,"  he  delighted  her  heart  by 
his  unmistakable  preference.  Their 
married  life  did  not  afford  such  happy 
reminiscences.  Virginia  enjoyed  social 
life,  and  the  scenes  which  belong  to  a 
city.  She  had  been  content  on  the 
prairie,  but  it  was  not  to  her  taste  to 
dwell  there. 

After  she  lost  her  husband,  her  mind 
reverted  to  the  period  when  she  could 
be  happiest  in  the  thought  of  him. 
This  carried  her  frequently  back  to  her 
school-days,  and  to  its  associations. 
She  recalled  Charley's  friend — ^Ells- 
worth. She  thought  of  Bill  Holt.  The 
former  had  been  always  disliked,  while 
Bill,  though  he  little  dreamed  of  it, 
had  ranked  next  to  Charley  in  her  re- 
gard. True,  his  position  had  placed 
him  out  of  the  pule  of  social  inter- 
course, but  the  strange,  passionate  crea- 
ture greatly  impressed  her,  neverthe- 
less. 

Before  she  left  New  York,  she  knew 
of  his  rising  fortunes,  and  while  some 
were  sneering  at  his  '*  luck,"  she  always 
expressed  herself  particularly  gratified. 
Her  recollections  of  Holt  were  agreea- 
ble. She  could  not  recall  with  indiffer- 
ence his  intense  unswerving  devotion, 
for  which  he  had  never  received  the 
least  encouragement. 

As  the  months  wore  away,  some  rays 
of  light  began  to  penetrate  to  her  im- 
prisoned hopes.  Something  of  her  native 
elasticity  slowly  returned.  The  world 
did  not  look  quite  as  dark.  Possibili- 
ties of  the  future  were  faintly  outlined 
in  her  imagination.  She  no  longer 
dwelt  altogether  in  the  past. 

The  wound  she  had  received  resembled 
a  sharp  cut,  which  in  due  season  began 
naturally  to  heal,  while  Clara's  might 
be  compared  to  a  severe  bruise,  requir- 
ing a  longer  delay  and  the  application 
of  remedies. 

Again,  Virginia's  regard  for  Charley 
belonged  to  tbe  earlier  period  of  her 
life,  running  back,  indeed,  to  her  child- 
hood, and  though  it  continued  appar- 
ently undiminished,  because  it  had 
taken  root,  still,  had  she  met  him  for  the 


first  time  the  day  they  were  married,  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  been  at- 
tracted by  him,  or,  on  acquaintance, 
would  have  accepted  him  for  a  hus- 
band. 

Herein  is  the  cause  of  many  unhap- 
py marriages. 

Very  young  people  indulge  fancies 
for  each  other  when  their  afiections  are 
still  immature,  their  characters  unform- 
ed, and  their  tastes  undeveloped.  They 
marry.  Later,  when  they  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  hearts,  they  find  wants  unsat^ 
isfied  and  feelings  unsympathized  with. 
Then  comes  the  fatal  word — disap- 
pointed. 

Marriage  is  not  the  grave  of  love.  It 
does,  however,  bring  the  test  of  close 
and  intimate  association  to  bear  on  un- 
equal and  ill-assorted  dispositions,  hab- 
its, tastes,  temperaments,  and  capaci- 
ties. And  when,  by  reason  of  tender 
age,  inexperience,  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, these  things  are  not  proper- 
ly considered,  there  come,  of  course, 
unhappy  marriages  involving  every, 
thing  conceivable,  which  is  wretched 
and  to  be  deplored. 

These  reflections,  certainly,  did  not 
occur  to  Virginia,  though  they  arise 
naturally  from  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  at  a  time  when  her  own  character 
was  continually  developing,  her  hus- 
band's might  be  said  to  have  attained 
its  growth. 

He  had  settled  himself  to  his  prai- 
rie life  without  a  thought  or  an  am- 
bition beyond  it.  Since  every  thing 
had  been  prepared  to  his  hand,  it  re- 
quired no  great  energy  or  labor  to  keep 
on.  He  was  content.  It  was  Virginia 
who  had  to  exercise  self-denial,  and  put 
a  Restraint  on  her  aspirations.  Charley 
was  never  aware  of  it.  His  wife  was 
always  amiable,  always  cheerful,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  she  was  perfectly 
happy. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  widow. 

As  time  advanced,  Virginia's  day- 
dreams began  more  and  more  to  deal  with 
the  future.  She  often  asked  herself  what 
William  Holt  was  doing.  How  did  he 
conduct  himself  with  his  constantly 
increasing  wealth  ?    Had  he  heard  of 
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Charley's  death  J  Did  he  still  feel  as 
he  used  to  toward  her  ? 

To  have  had  such  a  determined,  des- 
perate man,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
fortune  against  such  odds,  who  actually 
controlled  destiny,  to  have  had  such 
a  one  her  friend,  her  champion  1  Was 
he  still  her  friend  ?  How  would  he  act, 
what  would  he  say,  should  they  meet  ? 
How  would  she  act  ? 

These  thoughts  uould  float  through 
her  mind,  despite  certain  efforts  to 
pheck  them,  while  she  forced  herself 
back  to  recollections  of  her  husband. 
But  the  future  soon  claimed  her  thoughts 
again,  and  every  time  she  yielded,  she 
felt  it  was  more  difficult  to  summon  the 
past. 

Time  had  asserted  its  prerogative, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  second  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  more  than  half  concluded.  The 
Spring  had  come  in  great  beauty. 
Flowers  covered  the  prairie,  and  bloom- 
ed in  her  garden.  Nature  revelled  in 
.  fresh  holiday  suit. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  the  neat  little 
farmhouse.  Virginia  was  in  the  garden. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  Hap- 
pening to  cast  her  eyes  toward  the  east, 
she  saw  a  mounted  traveller  advancing 
slowly.  It  was  a  common  spectacb  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  yet  she  was  at- 
tracted by  his  appearance  even  at  that 
distance.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
while  busying  herself  with  hpr  plants, 
she  continued  to  glance  from  time  to 
time  in  his  direction. 

As  the  stranger  came  nearer,  he  slack- 
ened the  pace  of  his  steed  to  a  slow 
walk,  looking  carefully  around  him,  as 
if  endeavoring  to  discover  the  bearings 
of  some  locality  he  was  not  famifiar 
with. 

Without  appearing  to  observe  him, 
Virginia  managed  to  obtain  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  horse  and  rider.  The 
former  challenged  her  notice,  from  his 
immense  size  and  beauty.  He  was  jet 
black,  a  perfectly  magnificent  animal. 
The  rider  appeared  to  be  tall  and  gaunt. 
He  wore  heavy  boots  reaching  to  his 
thighs,  and  instead  of  the  rude  hat  of 
the  country,  had  on  a  high,  close-fitting 


cap,  with  a  long  fipont-piece,  whidi, 
while  it  concealed  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
face,  gave  the  wearer,  as  he  sat  erect, 
something  of  a  military  air.  The  hol- 
sters at  his  saddle-bow  contained  t 
double  brace  of  revolvers. 

All  this  Virginia  discovered  bystden 
observations,  while  the  horseman,  now 
close  at  hand,  was  looking  around  him. 
The  result  of  his  inspection  was  that, 
changing  his  course  a  little,  he  bore 
point-blank  for  the  house.  Reaching 
the  garden-gate,  he  brought  his  horee 
to  a  stand-still,  and  without  attempting 
to  dismount,  sat  like  a  man  entranced. 

Virginia  could  not  affect  ignoranoe 
of  the  stranger's  presence.  She  tuned 
toward  him,'  as  if  questioning  what  he 
wanted. 

The  latter  never  moved  a  fibre.  His 
heart  was  beating  fiercely,  every  pnlse 
responding  with  a  fearful,  aood^ated 
movement. 

For  there  she  was,  in  all  the  bloom 
of  womanhood,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Holt  dismounted, — the  reader  his 
already  recognized  him, — threw  his 
horse's  rein  over  the  paling,  poshed 
open  the  gate,  entered  the  garden,  and 
strode  to  the  spot  where  she  waa 
standing. 

"  Do  you  not  know  mc,  Virginia?'* 

He  raised  his  cap  as  he  spoke. 

He  stood  in  his  power ;  no  longer  a 
poor,  half-deformed  object,  the  butt  of 
school-companions,  but  the  imperaonar 
tion  of  force  and  energy,  intellect  and 

WILL. 

It  was  no  place  for  set  form.  His 
nature  would  not  endure  the  observance 
of  conventional  address. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Virginia  ? " 

"Why,  Mr.  Holt!"  she  exclaimed, 
her  face  turning  crimson  ;  "  is  it  possi- 
ble ?  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  how 
delighted  mother  will  be." 

"  Virginia,"  said  Holt,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to 
oppose ;  *'  Virginia,  my  time  has  come. 
It  is  what  I  hoped — ^to  meet  you  alone, 
in  the  open  air,  free.  I  did  not  think 
to  find  you  so  perfect  in  beauty,  exceed- 
ing in  loveliness  all  created  things.  Yei 
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why  not  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  my  pres- 
ence here  agreeable  ?  [Virginia  was 
Mghteued,  she  did  not  know  why.  She 
felt  she  wus  subject  to  some  irresistible 
force,  which  would  seize  her  and  bear 
her  off,  she  knew  not  where— a  force  like 
destiny.]    Virginia,  answer  me." 

She  glanced  timidly  in  his  face,  but 
did  not  speak. 


He  did  not  misconstrue  her,  bat  he 
would  leave  nothing  to  doubt. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  repeated,  "  here,  as  we 
stand  together." 

She  looked  up  again ;  a  smile  over- 
spread her  features.  Ah,  who  could 
resist  it  ? 

'*  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CLARA. 


I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  picture  the 
wearisome  days  and  weeks  and  months 
saoceeding  Clara^s  arrival  at  her  peace- 
fal  haven. 

She  endured  every  phase  of  heart- 
anguish,  till  it  became  a  luxury  for  her 
to  indulge  in  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
understand  this;  others  will  exactly 
comprehend  what  I  mean. 

After  a  period,  we  come  to  nurse  our 
sorrow,  sharpening  its  point  by  calling 
up  touching  incidents  and  tender  remin- 
iscences. If  by  any  possibility  time 
would  seem  about  to  temper  its  keen- 
ness, we  take  the  alarm,  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  marshal  our  sources  of  dis- 
tress anew,  and  devote  ourselves  afresh 
'to  a  lasting  desj^air. 

This  is  the  veriest  luxury  of  heart- 
sickness.  For  Time  thus  far  has  been 
pot  at  defiance ;  thus  far,  we  indignant- 
ly scout  tlie  idea  that  it  can  ever  have 
power  to  weaken  our  hold  on  our  griefs. 

In  Clara's  case,  it  appeared  as  if  her 
feelings  would  forever  defy  the  tyrant. 
As  no  such  character  as  she  had  pic- 
tured existed — no  such  ideal — so  her 
distress  had  in  it  something  super- 
natural. It  was  not  the  loss  of  a  lover 
that  she  bemoaned,  but  the  death  of  her 
love  ;  bemoaned  with  that  silent  lamen- 
tation so  grievous  to  be  borne. 

An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  whisper  to 
her :  "  Behold,  Clara,  the  end  1  Your 
brief  life  of  love  has  found  its  close  I 
What  is  now  left  to  you  ? " 

And  her  answer  was :  "  Nothing. 
What  can  remain  to  me  after  this  ?  " 


She  could  exclaim  with  the  unhappy 
Aurelia :  "  Oh,  how  have  I  cast  away 
my  whole  existence  wittingly  and  will- 
ingly 1  But  now  will  I  despair,  pur- 
posely despair." 

Mehitabel  Pettengill  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  her  ward.  For  a 
considerable  time  she  allowed  Clara^s 
feelings  to  have  full  range.  She  made 
not  the  least  attempt  to  assuage  their 
force.  She  rather  increased  it  by  her 
active  sympathy.  But  when  several 
months  had  elapsed,  and  Clara,  so  far 
from  showing  signs  of  convalescence, 
was  falling  into  a  chronic  state  of  woe, 
the  school-mistress  determined  to  apply 
active  remedies. 

She  spoke  with  decision,  not  to  say 
with  severity,  to  Clara.  The  latter 
could  scarcely  credit  the  change.  Was 
it  possible  for  such  a  dear  friend  to  act 
with  such  cruelty?  At  last  she  was 
provoked  to  exhibit  her  indignation. 

This  was  just  what  Miss  Pettengill 
wanted.  *^I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
rouse  yourself,  Clara.  I  like  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  your  native  fire.  I  had 
much  rather  you  would  be  in  a  passion 
than  lovelorn." 

"  Lovelorn  1  Do  you  think  I  am 
lovelorn  ? " 

"  What  else  can  it  be,  I  would  like  to 
know.  I  can  comprehend  a  young 
girPs  disappointment,  and  how  she 
naturally  mast  suffer  from  it ;  but  when 
she  gets  into  this  state,  I  call  it  love- 
lorn." 

'^  It  is  a  shame,  Aunt  Mehitabel,  for 
you  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  a  cruel 
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shame,  when  von  know  I  have  no  other 
place  in  the  world  to  go  to.**  And  she 
commenced  to  cry. 

"  Clara,  I  shall  exercise  my  best  dis- 
cretion in  my  treatment  of  yon,  for  you 
have  no  mother  to  do  so.  It  is  time 
that  you  roused  yourself;  do  you  ex- 
pect to  mope  in  this  way  forever  ? " 

"  Mope  I  You  call  it  moping  I  Have 
you  no  regard  for,  co  sympathy  with, 
what  I  suffer  ? " 

**At  present,  I  have  very  little.  I 
have  no  idea  of  permitting  you  to 
throw  yourself  away.  Thus  far,  your 
secret  has  been  well  kept.  Go  on  in  the 
course  you  are  pursuing,  and  all  the 
world  will  be  laughing  at  you,  or,  what 
you  will  think  worse,  sympathizing 
with  you — you,  the  elegant  Clara  Dig- 
by,  whose  heart  has  been  broken  by  her 
lover's  desertion." 

**  He  did  not  desert  me ;  I  discarded 
him." 

**  I  know  it,  and  I  want  you  to  act 
accordingly.  The  world  will  put  their 
own  version  on  it,  if  you  withdraw 
from  society  another  season." 

"  As  if  I  cared  for  what  the  world 
says ! " 

"You  iciU  care  much,  I  imagine. 
You  were  vexed  with  me  for  calling 
you  lovelorn  ;  how  much  more  will  you 
be  scandalized  when  all  the  world  calls 
you  so." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Clara ;  but  she 
was  impressed,  nevertheless. 

"  The  summer  will  soon  be  on  us.  I 
wish  you  to  go  to  a  gay,  fashionable 
place,"  continued  Miss  Pettengill. 

"Never;  not  even  to  please  you. 
Aunt  Mehitabcl. 

**  I  shall  go.  That  I  have  determined 
on,"  said  the  other ;  "  and,  Clara,  I  in- 
sist on  your  accompanying  me.  I  have 
never  endeavored  to  exercise  pure  au- 
thority over  you,  but  I  shall  do  it 
now. 


»t 


She  knew  very  well  that  only  the 
excuse  of  obeying  her  commands  would 
induce  Clara  to  take  the  step. 

Some  days  after,  Miss  Pettengill  look- 
ed up  suddenly  from  a  newspaper  she 
was  reading,  and  exclaimed,  **  Here  is  a 
speech  by  your  old  friend,  Mr.  Castle- 


ton,  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  Yoik. 
He  seems  to  be  rising  fiist." 

Clara  did  not  permit  herself  to  ex- 
hibit anv  interest  in  the  annomio»> 
ment. 

*'I  used  to  think,^  continued  ^Gs 
Pettengill,  "that  Castleton  and  yoa 
would  make  a  match." 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.'* 

'*  I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did. 
He  was  in  love  with  you,  was  he  not  I " 

"  Why,  aunt,  how  can  I  tell  ? " 

"Just  as  young  ladies  can  always  teD. 
No  girl  ever  yet  £uled  to  know  it,  when 
it  was  the  case." 

Clara  was  silent. 

"  A  great  pity  you  had  not  manied 
him,"  continued  the  school-mistrm 
"  What  a  husband  he  would  have  made 
you ! " 

"  How  shameftilly  you  talk." 

"  Not  at  alL  You  know  how  iDfinito- 
ly  superior  he  always  was  to  Da  Buiiy,.  tj 
except  in  your  idle,  foolish  imagma- 
tion." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  case,  if  I  did 
not  fancy  him,"  retorted  Clara,  dnwn 
insensibly  into  the  argument. 

"  *  Fancy  him ! '  *  Fancy  I '  I  ncnr 
wish  to  hear  the  word  again.  Tell  me, 
what  think  you  noio  of  Castleton,  and 
what  of  the  other  ?  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on  so, 
aunt,  you  will  drive  me  distracted." 

**  It  would  do  you  good  if  I  did.   I 
want  you  to  answer  my  question :   Has 
not  Castleton  every  quality  a  woman' 
should  admire  and  love  ?  " 

"  It  may  be ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
him,  except  as  a  friend." 

"  Why  don't  you  still  continue  to 
think  of  him  in  that  light  ?  " 

"  Because — because— 


11 


"You  have  given  your  best  reason, 
don't  attempt  a  better,"  interrupted 
Miss  Pettengill.  "  I  wonder  if  Castle- 
ton is    paying  his  addresses   to   any 


>» 


one. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is,"  said  Clara, 
again  betrayed  into  a  response. 

"  Why  ? " 

"I  shall  have  to  say  *  because,'  I 
fear." 

"  A  natural  smile  on  your  face      I 
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declare,  a  natural  smilo  on  yout  face, 
Clara  Digby  ;  the  first  I  have  seen  since 
you  came  to  me  I  Put  on  your  hat, 
and  let  us  go  in  the  garden,  and  I  will 
continue  the  subject  in  the  hope  of 
making  you  laugh  yet." 

In  this  way  Mehitabel  Pettengill  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my. She  ceased  to  express  sympathy 
with  feelings  she  now  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  morbid.  Instead  of 
medicaments  she  used  the  knife.  She 
endeavored  to  touch  Clara's  pride.  She 
talked  to  her  of  future  plans,  and  pro- 
posed, in  this  connection,  a  long  visit 
to  New  York  for  the  next  winter.  In 
a  careless  way  she  mixed  Castleton's 
name  a  good  deal  with  her  general  dis- 

COUFBe. 

Clara  had  corresponded  with  Emily 
Ferris  with  regularity,  though  at  con- 
siderable intervals.  Emily,  a  lively 
girl,  began  at  last  to  tire  of  letters  more 


dolorous  and  monotonous  than  those  in 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Wcrter."  At  last  she 
rallied  Clara  for  continuing  *•  to  be  eter- 
nally moping."  She  would  describe  her 
own  beaux,  and  invite  her  friend  to  re- 
join her,  when  they  would  divide  and 
conquer.  She  would  also  tell  her  what 
was  going  on  in  their  old  set.  Castle- 
ton  was  frequently  mentioned.  He  was, 
in  Emily's  phrase,  *'  perfectly  splendid.'* 
He  had  improved  so  much,  was  quite  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  went  every- 
where, was  heard  of  everywhere ;  every 
body  was  talking  about  him. 

"  Report  has  it,"  wrote  Emily  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  that  he  is  attentive  to 
Miss  Barlow." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  Clara 
exclaimed  to  herself.  **  What  is  it  to 
me?"  she  thought  immediately  after- 
ward. And  yet  she  could  not  help 
hoping  it  was  not  true  I 

How  selfish  1 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


aABATOOA. 


Tbue  to  her  plan,  Miss  Pettengill  in- 
nsted  on  a  Saratoga  excursion. 

Clara  was  beginning  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  compulsory  process,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  obedience. 

The  Saratoga  trip,  of  course,  made 
ayisit  to  town  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fresh  wardrobe.  The  school- 
mistress accompanied  her  ward.  Clara 
had  declined  Emily  Ferris'  invitation, 
and  they  stopped  at  one  of  the  large 
hotels. 

Promiscuous  shopping,  interviews 
with  dressmakers,  milliners,  dealers  in 
fancy  goods,  and  a  thousand  other 
trifles,  kept  Clara  busy  enough. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  Miss  Pettengill 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  assuming  an 
intense  interest  in  what  before  never 
seriously  occupied  her  thoughts, — the 
exact  tint  of  a  riI)bon,  the  impercepti- 
ble difference  in  certain  shades  of  silk, 
the  precise  color  most  becoming  for  a 
hat,  and,  above  all,  the  fitting  of  the 
Tarious  dresses. 

I  have  seen  many  distressed  women 


in  my  day,  many  melancholy  ones,  who 
could  take  no  interest  in  familv,  rela- 
tions,  friends,  or  any  thing  else ;  many 
so  sad  and  dispirited,  that  they  were 
ready  to  welcome  death  any  time  he 
chose  to  make  his  appearance;  but  I 
recall  no  one  of  them  all  who  was  in- 
different to  the  fitting  of  a  dress. 

Clara  was  not  an  exception.  Indeed, 
I  am  of  opinion  she  exhibited  more 
than  her  usual  care  on  this  particular 
occasion;  her  selections— and  she  allow- 
ed herself  a  greater  variety  than  usual — 
were  more  rich ;  in  fact,  she  spent  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

I  dare  say  some  would  have  called 
her  extravagant.  Miss  Pettengill  did 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  she  encouraged 
her  in  this  proceeding,  till  Clara's  mind 
was  perforce  absorbed  in  her  prepara- 
tions. She  made  no  visits,  saw  none 
of  her  friends,  but  devoted  herself  to 
her  mission — emphatically  woman's  mis- 
sion. 

Emily  Ferris  was  an  exception.  The 
two  saw  much  of  each  other,  and  were 
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Terj  confidential.  Clara  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  Emily  ventured  to  say  that 
there  was  no  news  from  Alf,  except 
that  he  drew  regularly  the  income  of 
his  little  property  through  her  father, 
and  that  this  was  sent  to  Nuremberg. 

Clara  did  not  meet  Castleton  during 
her  stay ;  indeed,  he  was  not  aware  she 
had  been  in  town  till  after  she  had  left. 

In  due  time  they  set  off  for  Saratoga, 
— Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill — leaving 
Mr.  Pettengill  at  home  to  his  books  and 
his  improvements. 

As  usual,  Clara  attracted  a  great  many 
superior  people  around  her.  She  found 
many  acquaintances,  and  once  in  the 
Tortex,  she  was  forced  to  do  as  others 
did.  This  was  the  excuse  she  made  to 
hersel£ 

When  she  went  back  to  her  quiet 
home,  she  would  return  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  the  heart-pangs  which 
she  loved  so  much  to  cherish. 

Would  she  ? 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  season. 
Clara  was  standing  with  a  number  of 
friends  near  the  main  entrance  of  Con- 
gress Hall,  where  they  were  staying, 
whoii  slio  saw  Castleton  enter  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  gentlemen. 
Thi'V  had  ovidontly  just  arrived. 

[•*  What  is  the  matter,  Clara  Digby, 
you  fed  uii  unaccountable  emotion ; 
fortnorly  tho  siglit  of  your  friend  would 
not  Dtir  your  pulse  in  the  slightest,  nor 
in  tho  lonst  dcgn^o  possible  ruffle  your 
coniptmun\  Why  is  it  that  now  your 
hcnrt  rtlinont  censed  beating,  and  then 
Um>bi»od  HO  violently  that  it  shook 
your  whole  IViuno  ?  *'] 

Hhe  wntt^lied  liiin  as  he  passed  in.  lie 
wn*  enn''**'*'"''^  eonversing  with  his  coni- 
pnnlonrt.  "  nt>w  ho  has  changed,"  she 
ihtMitfht.  It  appeared  to  Clara  as  if  his 
\\\\\\\\  wart  MO  luueh  occupied  with 
nitHlMi  thai  ll»oh<  wa^^  room  no  longer 
|\^'  hm  alVt'«'lliMuile  inlen'st  in  her.  But 
he  Mtl  an^ureil  her  of  t/uit^hc  had  taken 
\\a\>\*  («*  pioiuUo  her  that,  when  he 
it^«^>  "liMt  t>e)iut|Lfed  to  another.  As  she 
loi^Ketl  hI  liiu\  now,  it  Heemed  as  if  he 
\\\\\^\  h*ne  (iM>fot(en  the  eircumstance, 
)\)\  ^\  Ift^it,  (hat  he  hud  no  time  to  re- 
^\\  U      I'i^eie  weiv  no  marks  on  his 


countenance    of   heart-diaappointmenti 
none. 

As  the  gentlemen  stood  in  the  hall, 
waiting  for  the  servant,  something  wti 
said  by  one  of  them  which  provoked 
the  laughter  of  all.  That  of  Castleton 
struck  to  her  heart — it  was  so  easr,  io 
free.  She  changed  her  position,  and 
sought  another  part  of  the  room. 

Castleton  and  she  would  meet  Thit 
of  course.  It  would  be  ridiculous  afieo- 
tation  to  avoid  him.  But  she  did  not 
see  him  through  that  evening. 

It  seems  there  was  a  conyentioB  of 
some  sort  to  be  held  in  the  town  tibe 
following  day,  which  Castleton  came  to 
attend,  and  where  he  was  expected  to 
speak.  So  Clara  heard  accidentally  in 
conversation.  He  did  not  come,  it  seemi^ 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  next  morning,  before  breakfist, 
as  Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill  were  going 
to  the  spring,  they  met  Castleton  re- 
turning. While  he  was  shaking  hsiida 
with  the  latter,  Clara  had  time  toio> 
gain  her  composure,  if  indeed  it  iras 
necessary.  The  address  of  her  old  loyer 
was  easy  and  naturaL 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure,^'  he  said. 
'^  I  was  undecided  till  the  last  moment 
about  coming  here;  had  I  known 
whom  I  was  to  meet,  the  question  wodd 
have  been  settled  at  once." 

**  You  did  not  know  we  were  here!" 
asked  Miss  PettengilL 

"  I  now  recollect ;  last  spring  lUss 
Ferris  told  me  you  had  both  been  in 
town,  and  that  you  thopght  of  coming 
here  this  summer ;  but  I  had  lost  sight 
of  it." 

Clara  looked  at  him  earnestly,  to 
divine  whether  or  not  what  he  said 
could  bo  really  so. 

It  was  really  so. 

**  You  will  excuse  me  this  morning " 
continued  Castleton ;  "  but  later  in  the 
day  my  time  will  be  my  own,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  devote  it  to  you." 

He  shook  them  both  by  the  hand, 
and  passed  on. 

Miss  Pettengill  said  nothing;  she  was 
disappointed.  Clara  said  nothing ;  she 
was  lost  in  thought. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  aitemoon 
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that  Castleton  could  see  them  again. 
Then  all  tho  gentlemon  (except  the 
brainless  fops  who  float  about  in  yapid 
insipidity)  were  talking  of  **the  elo- 
quent speech  Tom  Castleton  of  New 
Tork  had  made." 

Clara  heard  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him,  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  them. 
Bbe  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  he 
was,  when  he  came  up  and  joined  them. 
Congratulations  followed,  and  conversa- 
tion flowed  naturally.  Miss  Pettengill 
aoon  found  occasion  to  go  to  her  room, 
and  Castleton  and  Clara  were  left  alone 
together. 

It  appeared  to  make  not  the  least 
diflerence  with  the  former.  What  he 
said,  it  is  true,  was  more  personally 
addressed  to  Clara  than  before.  He 
spoke  freely  of  himself  and  of  what  he 
was  doing  or  attempting,  but  the  old 
confidential  tone  was  no  longer  there. 
A  itranger  might  have  listened  to  all, 
and  not  perceived  there  was  more  than 
a  firiendly  acquaintance. 

They  talked  late  into  the  evening, 
and  Castleton  bade  her  good-night,  so 
she  thought,  quite  as  he  would  have 
said  good-night  to  Kiss  Pettengill. 

He  was  to  return  to  New  York  by 
the  morning  train,  and  told  Clara  he 
Aould  see  her  before  he  left.  As  he 
came  from  the  breakfast-room,  he  be- 
held her  going  out  to  the  grounds 
opposite  the  Hotel. 

He  hastened  to  join  her.  Tbey  stood 
talking  pleasantly  of  indifferent  things 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  Castleton  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  **  I  must  say  good-by," 
he  exclaimed  hastily.  **  I  have  no  time 
to  lose."  He  shook  her  hand,  and  turn- 
ed to  depart. 

Clara  felt  that  her  destiny  hung  on 
that  very  moment.  Dared  she  let  it 
pass  in  this  way  ? 


A  desperate  resolution  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  a  resolution  which  brushed 
away  pride  and  false  reserve. 

**  Mr.  Castleton  I  "  she  cried  faintly. 

He  turned  with  a  suddenness  which 
nearly  overcame  her.  She  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  "  Do  you  still  bear  in 
mind  what  you  demanded  of  me  when 
we  last  met  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  More  distinctly  than  on  the  day  I 
made  the  request  of  you,"  was  bid 
prompt  and  earnest  response. 

*^That  is  all  I  wished  to  know; 
adieu." 

.         •         .         .         .         •        • 

"  I  owed  it  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
him,  after  his  noble  conduct  then,"" 
soliloquized  Clara. 

She  felt  a  repose  when  she  resumed 
her  walk,  such  as  she  had  not  for  a  long 
time  experienced. 

Castleton  did  not  hear  Clara^s  ques- 
tion without  emotion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  stirred  deeply.  But  he  had 
suffered  too  much  in  his  effort  to  put 
himself  at  rest,  lightly  to  disturb  equi- 
poise. He  had  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  marked  out,  wherein  the 
gratification  of  no  personal  desire  found 
admittance.  He  entertained  not  the 
slightest  reverence  for  the  rich  and 
powerftd ;  his  active  sympathy  was  for 
those  who  were  "  low-down."  He  strove 
to  make  his  personal  life,  a  good  life 
practically. 

In  his  route  homeward  he  could  not 
help  revolving  what  Clara  had  said  to 
him.  She  had  called  him  back.  Why 
had  she  asked  if  he  still  remembered  9 

The  summer  went  by,  the  beautiful 
autumn  came  again,  and  with  it  the 
return  of  the  **  world  "  to  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


nu  irxw  YO&x  ssasox. 


The  New  York  season  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Some  fresh  debutantes  of  remarka- 
ble beauty  and  wealth  increased  the 
list,  and  were  soon  in  the  front  rank — 
«« eager  to  run  the  race."  Looking  at 
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these  gay  assemblages,  the  cynic  might 
have  exclaimed  after  Mephisto :  "  These 
people  are  now  in  their  glory,  mark  how 
merry  they  be  I " 
The  moralist  as  usual  took  occasion 
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to  pTeach  his  lesson,  and  the  priest  his 
sermon — "I  am  holier  than  thou," 
mixing  a  good  deal  in  both.  They  for- 
got to  say  there  are  worse  things  than 
vanity  and  pleasure-seeking.  Hypocrisy 
is  worse ;  so  is  avarice ;  so  is  thirst  for 
power. 

However,  the  whirl  of  gay  life  drove 
on  undisturbed  by  criticism,  cavil,  or 
satire. 

Oastleton  took  a  certain  part  in  it, 
as  he  did  in  all  things  which  flowed. 
And  a  little  later,  Clara  Digby  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  had  consented  to 
visit  her  best  friend,  Emily  Ferris,  and 
the  two  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  campaign. 

We  must  confess  it  with  proper  hu- 
miliation, notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion that  her  feelings  fi^oer  could 
change,  expressed  with  such  certainty  . 
just  one  year  before,  ihere  was  Clara 
Digby  on  a  bright,  cold,  freezing  night 
muffled  in  shawls  and  furs,  entering  the 
carriage  for  an  evening  out  I 

Nature  struggles  always  to  heal.    It 


asserts  itself  onr  wise  superior.  Eroi 
our  reason  is  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  vis  medieatrix  I 

Clara  did  not  care  to  look  herself  m 
the  face  apropos  of  her  former  resola- 
tions.  She  could  simply  confess  to  the 
value  of  experience. 

Castleton  and  she  resumed  their  foi- 
mer  relations. 

Not  quite. 

True,  he  came  at  once  to  see  her  on 
her  arrival,  and  his  visits  were  fre- 
quent. But  positions  appeared  to  be  re- 
versed. It  was  Clara^s  heart  that  beat 
quicker  when  Castleton  approached,  and 
it  was  Castleton^s  pulse  which  was  calm. 

So  fickle  and  capricious  are  the 
phases  of  the  tantali^g  divinity  called 
"  Love  I " 

The  winter  passed  swiftly  enough; 
but  the  spring  brought  no  change  in 
their  relations.  Castleton  did  not  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  enjoyed  more  thaa 
Clara^s  friendly  regard.  He  dared  not 
run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  calm  in 
which  he  was  entrenched. 


CUAPTER  XXVII. 


castliton's  visit. 


Eakly  in  the  ensuing  summer,  Holt 
returned  from  a  brief  Western  excur- 
sion with  his  wife  I  Virginia  and  he 
were  married.  No  one  can  deicribo  the 
happiness  of  these  two.  Holt^s  intense 
nature  was  just  suited  to  Virginia's 
happy  and  appreciative  disposition. 

Her  mother  did  not  accompany  her. 
She  had  received  in  her  house  an  elder 
sister  with  a  grown-up  soil,  and  she 
preferred  to  retain  the  independence  of 
her  prairie-life. 

The  widow  Holt  welcomed  Virginia 
with  open  arms.  Her  cup,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  was  full. 

Holt  himself  received  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  his  friend  Castleton. 

"  Am  I  not  soon  to  congratulate  you  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  I  fear  not.  The  day  has  passed  with 
me,"  replied  Castleton,  calmly. 

"  Nonsense  I "  exclaimed  Holt.  "  Why 
don't  you  marry  Miss  Digby  ?  Are  you 
no  longer  in  love  witli  her  ? " 


*^  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that 
question,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

^^  Don't  know  I  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
one  could  have  any  doubt  about  1 " 

"  You  know.  Holt,  there  tra#  no  doubt 
about  it,  but " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  if  you  <2w2 
love  her  it  made  any  difference  because 
she  engaged  herself  to  somebody  else?'* 
asked  Holt,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
ferocity. 

"  I  mean  this,"  replied  Castleton,  "  if 
a  young  woman  did  not  return  my 
affection,  I  should  at  least  endeavor  to 
quiet  my  own." 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Holt,  laugh- 
ing. ^^  I  don't  understand  this  calm  sort 
of  passion.  Miss  Digby  and  you  have 
been  playing  see-saw,  so  it  seems  to  me ; 
but  I  did  not  think  you  could  ever  be- 
come indifferent  to  her." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  never  can 
be  so ! " 

*'  Then  make  haste  to  declare  your- 
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self.  She  is  desperately  in  love  with 
you — her  best  friends  say  so." 

"  You  joke  ! "  said  Castleton. 

"  I  do  not.  Don't  throw  away  your 
chance.  I  want  to  see  you  enjoy  life  as 
I  do.  I  little  thought  I  should  erer  be 
before  you.'* 

They  separated. 

Castleton  paid  little  attention  to  small 
talk  generally,  but  what  Holt  said 
affected  him  much,  if  I  must  say  it, 
unsettled  him.  He  thought  the  past 
over  and  over.  He  recalled  the  events 
of  the  winter.  It  was  true,  now  that 
he  came  to  reflect,  Clara's  manner  to- 
ward him  teas  different  from  what  it 
ever  had  been  before — very  different. 
How  could  he  have  failed  to  see  it? 
And  his  own  conduct !  did  it  not  ap- 
pear cold  and  unsympathizing  after  all 
he  had  promised?  might  not  one  im- 
agine there  was  a  spice  of  retaliation 
in  it? 

It  was  a  lovely  June  day,  not  a  week 
after  his  conversation  with  Holt,  that 
Castleton  set  out  for  the  quiet  abode  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill. 

As  he  inhaled  the  perfume  of  fresh 
flowers,  along  the  way,  he  thought  of 
the  "Select  School"  and  the  "little 
Clara."  "Was  it  possible?  "Was  he 
about  now  to  visit  the  "  little  Clara  ? " 
Had  he  determined  to  stake  his  happi- 
ness on  the  result  ? 

So  it  would  seem. 

He  reached  the  village  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  walked  to  the  house. 

Clara  was  in-doors.  She  received 
him  with  a  joyful  surprise.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  family 
were  just  taking  their  places  at  the 
tea-table,  and  Castleton  joined  them. 
Mr.  Pettengill  had  many  questions  to 
ask  of  his  old  pupil,  and.  In  ikct, 
quite  monopolized  him. 

After  tea,  Clara  and  her  fHend  walk- 
ed together  on  the  veranda.  They 
began  talking  of  their  old  school-teach- 
ers.   This  led  them  to  their  school-days. 

"  I  can  recall  just  how  you  appeared 
to  mo  the  day  I  returned  to  Scotens- 
kopft,  after  the  long  vacation/'  said 
Castleton,  pleasantly. 


"And  I  see  you  at  this  moment," 
cried  Clara,  "  as  you  descended  from 
the  '  stage '  and  came  through  the  lit- 
tle garden-gate." 

They  regarded  each  other — ^I  know 
not  how  it  was — with  an  expression 
which  became  riveted.  Clara's  large, 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  on  her  lover,  meet- 
ing his  entranced  gaze. 

It  was  a  moment  of  soul-recognition. 

"  Clara,  let  us  unite  our  lot." 

He  offered  her  his  hand ;  she  placed 
her  own  within  it,  and  their  destiny 
was  sealed. 


Young  ladies  I  Have  I  violated  all 
your  preconceived  notions,  all  your  ten- 
der sensibilities  on  the  subject  of  ^^Jirst 
love  "  by  this  disposition  of  my  charac- 
ters ?  Happy  shall  I  be  in  so  doing,  if 
I  thereby  disabuse  you  of  certain  ideas 
too  apt  to  be  cherished,  and  which  lead 
inevitably  to  an  unhappy  future. 

A  ONE  love  there  is,  which  by  its 
transcendent  unity  and  harmonious  life 
produces  the  most  perfect  earthly  bliss ; 
and  once  enjoyed,  no  new  sentiment  can 
take  its  place;  its  memory  is  dearer 
than  any  possible  reality. 

But  it  is  not  permitted  to  you  to  be 
thus  blessed,  do  not  on  that  account 
discard  an  honest  genuine  affection 
which  still  may  make  you  very  happy. 

•  .  .  •  a 

"  Is  this  the  end  ?  "  inquired  my  pub- 
lisher, to  whose  critical  taste  I  am  gen- 
erally ready  to  defer,  and  to  whom  I 
had  read  what  I  intended  to  be  the 
"  concluding  pages."  "  Is  this  the  end  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  you  propose  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  Mrs.  Delaine  ?  " 

"  Every  body,  I  am  sure,  has  read  the 
account  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers. 
I  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  it." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  know  the  will 
was  set  aside  (your  friend  Croton  Ells- 
worth, by-the-by,  was  said  to  figure 
rather  discreditably  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses), but  the  lady's  dower  in  her 
husband's  estate  alone  would  leave  her 
immensely  rich  ;  besides,  she  had  a  sep- 
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arate  property.  Let  us  know  what  be- 
came of  her." 

That,  I  confess,  I  have  overlooked. 

After  the  trial,  which  involved  dis- 
gracefully many  respectable  parties, 
Augusta  Delaine  disappeared.  She  had 
left  the  entire  settlement  of  her  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  Horace  Pulsifer,  and 
she  never  has  since  been  heard  of  in  the 
gay  world.  A  year  ago,  when  Castleton 
and  his  wife  made  their  European  tour, 
they  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris.  On 
one  occasion,  as  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  church  of  St  Eustache  (Clara 
happened  to  precede  her  husband)  Cas- 
tleton felt  some  one  pluck  his  sleeve. 
He  turned,  and  beheld  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy — a  company  of  angelic 
women  whose  rare  devotion  to  the  des- 
titute and  the  suffering,  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  makes  their  name  revered 
over  the  whole  world — ^he  beheld  one 
of  these,  who  beckoned  him  to  step  a 
little  aside.  A  spell  was  on  him,  like 
that  which  held  the  wedding-guest 
when  detained  by  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
He  complied  with  the  summons.  The 
"  Sister  "  drew  herself  up  slightly  and 
removed  her  veil,  displaying  to  the  as- 
tonished Castleton  the  features  of  Au- 
gusta Delaine  I  Her  face  exhibited  the 
paleness  which  (in  the  sex  especially) 
results  fh)m  a  fierce  struggle  with  pre- 
vailing passions ;  but  all  evidence  of 
their  existence  had  vanished.  She  re- 
garded him  intently  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking.  A  slight  tinge  faintly 
overspread  her  countenance,  but  it  as 
speedily  disappeared. 

"I  learned  by  chance,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  were  in  Paris,  and  I  wished 
much  to  see  you.  I  desired  to  tell  you 
how  I  have  found  peace  of  mind,  the 
only  true  happiness,  in  devoting  myself 
to  the  imfortunate.  You  are  happy  with 
the  wife  of  your  choice,  but  not  happy  as 
I  am  happy.    God  bless  you  both." 

She  disappeared  through  a  small 
chapel,  leaving  Castleton  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  who  was  waiting  in  a  somewhat 
surprised  sort,  wondering  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"  Did  Castleton  give  his  wife  an  ac- 
count of  this  interview  f  " 


"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.' 

''  Then,  with  aU  her  foiblea,  this  gaj 
and  unscrupulous  womian  of  the  woiid 
found  abiding  peace  in  advance  of  tbe 
calm,  wise,  consistent  Castleton  I " 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

"What  of  the  Rev.  Croton  Ells- 
worth t " 

"  You  must  know  quite  as  well  as  I, 
that  he  has  the  most  fashionably  select 
church  in  New  York,  and  that  he  hts 
just  accepted  the  Pope^s  invitation  to 
attend  the  (Ecumenical  Coundl  at 
Rome." 

"  Then  his  connection  with  the  De- 
laine will-case  did  not  injure  him  with 
his  congregation  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"And  his  reprobate  brother,  the 
sailor  ?  " 

"  Is  off  on  another  three  years*  cimse ; 
his  wages  meantime  support  the* old 
woman,'  his  mother." 

"  Jacob  niingsworth  ?  " 

"  Was  brought  home  from  his  club  one 
evening  *  feet  foremost,'  as  his  footman 
pathetically  expressed  it,  and  placed  on 
his  bed.  He  was  struck  with  death, 
and  could  not  speak ;  bat  when  his  dis- 
tracted wife  came  to  his  side,  essayed 
to  look  on  her,  and  their  eyes  met 
Both  thought  of  the  happy  days  of  their 
earlier  wedded  life  with  a  pang  that 
could  not  be  softened.  He  died  the 
same  night,  and  left  hb  widow  im- 
mense wealth  and  bitter  recollections. 
Harry  Ellsworth  succeeded  him  in  the 
firm,  and  doubtless  will  become  as  rich 
as  he,  if  he  lives  as  long." 

"  Did  William  Holt  ever  tell  his  wife 
the  secret  of  the  prairie-farm  ?  " 

"  Not  for  two  or  three  years.  Not  tiH 
he  was  more  than  satisfied  her  delicacy 
could  not  be  wounded  by  the  avowal. 
When  they  had  become  so  entirely  one 
that  she  would  be  made  all  the  happier 
by  knowing  the  truth,  he  confessed." 

"Did  he  continue  to  attend  that 
Methodist '  meeting  ? ' " 

"  Regularly,  and  his  wife  always  ac- 
companied Mm." 

"  Once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Pray, 
let  us  know  something  of  Du  Barry." 

"  Du  Barry  ?    Of  him  I  can  only  tell 
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yon  that  Ralph  Holbrook  (who  was  Du 
Barry's  most  intimate  acquaintance  in 
New  York)  returned  yesterday  fiom 
Europe  in  the  *Ville  de  Lyon,'  and 
reports  seeing  him  in  Nuremberg.  Was 
invited  to  dine  with  him.  No ;  I  mean 
he  invited  Du  Barry.  In  the  evening, 
Du  Barry  asked  Ralph  to  his  lod^ngs, 
where  he  found  his  wife,  a  lovely  young 
woman,  with  several  children." 

"  The !     Excuse   me,  *  several ' 

did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  why  not  ?  His  wife  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  creature  in 


the  worldj  and  Du  Barry  the  most  con- 
tented fellow  he  had  met  for  a  long 
time." 

"  And  that  is  the  upshot  of  his  for- 
eign education  ?  " 

"  Yes." 


My  story  of  To-dat  is  finished.  If 
it  should  occur  to  you  that  the  per- 
formance does  not  sustain  so  ambitious 
a  title,  I  have  only  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  my  friend  Polsifer,  ^  Glimpses  I 
Glimpses  I " 


— ♦• 


KEENE  DELIGHTS. 


About  twenty-two  miles  inland  from 
Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain,  nestled 
between  high  mountain-ranges  on  the 
east  and  west,  lies  the  lovely  little  val- 
ley known  as  Kcene  Flats.  The  Ausable 
river  flows  down  its  entire  length  (some 
four  miles),  and  Marcy,  the  monarch  of 
the  Adirondacks,  looks  down  upon  it 
firom  his  lofty  throne.     Dix's   Peak, 
Camel's  Hump,  and  Nippletop  close  in 
the  southern  vista,  and  endless  billows 
of  blue  hills  shut  out  the  horizon  on  the 
north.    The  sun  rises  there  an  hour  or 
two  later  than  he  does  for  the  dwellers 
on  the  lake,  and  sets  an  hour  or  two 
earlier,  and  never  hath  the  eye  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  Eeene  Flats,  beheld 
an  actual  sunrise  or  sunset.    From  this 
state  of  destitution  we  except,  of  course, 
the  few  guides  who  have  accompanied 
city  enthusiasts  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  still  selecter  few  who  at 
rare  and  infrequent  intervals  have  left 
their  native  valley.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  the  loveliest  valley  in  the 
world.    The  cast  and  west  mountains, 
though  nearly  all  nameless,  are  very 
steep  and  grand,  and  only  leave  room  be- 
tween their  granite  bases  for  the  road,  the 
river,  and  a  field  or  two  on  either  side, 
and  the  mountain-view  to  the  south  is 
superb.    The  Ausable,  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  of  mountain-rivers,  babbles 
along  over  its  sand  and  pebbles,  screened 


behind  so  thick  a  veil  of  alders  that  it 
is  only  now  and  then  that  one  can  catch 
glimpses  of  its  coy  beauty.    When  it  is 
fairly  caught  in  its  hiding-places,  it  re- 
veals all  the  poetic  aiq>ects  of  Tenny- 
son's Brook.    It  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  either  rattles  away  in  a  petty  fury 
over  little  rapids,  or  slides  along  serene- 
ly above  the  golden  sands  that  seem  to 
hold  the  sunbeams  imprisoned  among 
their  pebbles.    Here  and  there  it  grows 
still  and  deep,  and  the  mountain-nymphs 
bathe  in  its  shining  waves,  that  barely 
ripple    above   their   white   shoulders, 
while  they  can  watch  the  speckled  trout 
and  silvery  minnows  smelling   round 
their  rosy  feet,  wondering,  it  would 
seem,  what   strange  flowers  or  fishes 
those  warm  pink  things  might  be.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight— a  bevy  of  mountain- 
nymphs    bathing    in    that    secluded 
stream,  safe  from  all  prying  eyes,  and 
freeio  frolic  as  they  choose  in  the  cool, 
clear  water.  And  to  catch  sight  of  such 
a  group  robing  or  disrobing  under  the 
green  shadow  of  the  alders,  the  warm 
sunlight  flickering  down  between  the 
leaves  upon  the  snowy  arms  and  rounded 
shoulders,  and  lighting  up  golden  re- 
flections in  the  burnished  waves  of  hair, 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any 
artistic  Actson  who  could  have  'scaped 
the  dogs.    Beyond  the  alders  on  the 
east,    the    mountains    rise,  sometimes 
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straight  and  steep,  with  their  rocks  and 
trees  descending  to  the  riyer^s  very  edge, 
sometimes  with  a  gentler  slope  of  red 
clover  or  waving  grain.  West  of  the 
•  river  lies  the  lovely  intervale;  broad 
fields,  hardly  ever  broken  by  a  fence, 
bordered  by  thickets  of  elder  with  its 
broad  and  silvery  blossoms,  and  clumps 
of  tall  and  graceful  elms.  Old  bams 
stand  here  and  there  in  deserted  and 
dilapidated  picturesqueness  upon  rising 
knolls,  and  adl  along  the  western  side  of 
the  vidley  is  a  singular  formation  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  sandy  embankment, 
•now  and  then  broken  off,  or  changing 
into  a  little  hill,  but  soon  resuming  its 
wondrous  tale  of  a  long-forgotten  age, 
when  all  this  vale  of  beauty  lay  beneath 
the  waters  of  a  lake.  The  road  along 
the  valley  is  smooth  and  even,  and 
winds  about  between  open  fields,  and 
bosky  thickets,  and  tall  hedge-rows  of 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  past  scattered 
farm-houses  with  their  curious  open 
kitchens,  and  over  shaky  bridges  built 
above  sunny  little  brooks  hastening 
down  to  the  river  from  their  mountain 
springs. 

Above  all  things  is  the  valley  noted 
for  its  fioral  wealth.  We  had  no  bota- 
nist in  our  party  to  reveal  its  hidden  and 
rnrer  treasures,  but  its  familiar  flowers 
v/orc  sufficiently  profuse  to  dazzle  unac- 
customed city  eyes.  Vegetation  is  a 
month  behind  the  environs  of  Kew 
York,  and  the  visitor  arriving  the  last 
of  June  is  transported  back  to  May. 
The  trees  and  bushes  are  in  all  their 
freshest  and  most  spring-like  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
fields  the  grass  is  full  of  the  rich  red 
mountain  strawberry,  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  lit  up  everywhere  with  the 
pale  blue  stars  of  the  houstonia  that 
spreads  like  a  terrestrial  milky-way  over 
the  meadows.  In  all  the  rocky  clefts 
the  delicate  bluebells  are  blowing  in 
the  wind,  and  a  few  late  columbines 
toss  their  gorgeous  red  and  yellow 
heads  beside  them.  Superb  fleur-de-lis 
make  glorious  eflects  of  purple  and  gold 
with  the  yellow  buttercups  in  all  the 
wet  places,  where  endless  varieties  of 
feathery  grasses  and  tufted  rushes  and 


tall  serrated  ferns  compose  an  exquisite 
bouquet.  In  the  shady  nooks  of  the 
woods  and  hedgerows  the  linnea,  love- 
liest of  mountain-flowers,  trails  its  deli- 
cate vines,  and  makes  the  whole  air 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  its  dainty, 
pink-streaked  bells.  Down  by  tho 
brookside,  half  hidden  in  the  grass,  ire 
found  both  blue  and  white  violets,  and 
on  the  rocky  knolls  grows  what  tiie 
country  people  call  honeysuckle,  a  Snl- 
liant  little  flower,  rejoicing  in  a  bizarre 
combination  of  pink  and  yellow.  Then 
the  red  and  white  clover  is  in  all  the 
meadows,  a  miracle  of  sweetness,  foim- 
ing  a  sort  of  grand  orchestral  back- 
ground to  the  solo  eflects  of  the  other 
flowers. 

A  month  later,  and  the  full  glory  of 
the  sunmier  is  flushing  the  fields.  The 
long  hedges  and  thickets  and  bosky 
clumps  of  elder  are  one.  silvery  sheen 
of  broad  white  disks,  all  interwoven 
and  twined  and  twisted  with  the  luxu- 
riant tendrils  and  snowy  buds  of  the 
clematis.  Below,  the  rich,  red  rasp- 
berries load  the  bushes  with  their 
weight,  and  against  that  ripe  back- 
ground shoot  up  the  candelabras  of  the 
purple  vervain,  the  white  yarrow,  the 
blue  woolly  heads  of  the  selfheal,  two 
or  three  varieties  of  the  yellow  lysima- 
chia,  the  silvery  tassels  of  the  "  ladies'- 
bedstraw,"  the.  mauvc-colored  orchis, 
with  its  fringed  petals  and  spicy  fra- 
grance, three  or  four  diffJerent  asters, 
goldenrod,  the  white  everlasting,  aro- 
matic and  enduring,  little  golden  prim- 
roses, bluebells  and  houstonias,  the  tall- 
er eupatorium,  pink  and  white  spireas, 
not  to  mention  great  tangles  of  white 
convolvulus  and  woodbine  enwreatliing 
them  all,  and  countless  hosts  of  clover 
and  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  yellow 
coreopsis,  and  blue  lobelia,  and  other 
blossoms  much  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. All  this  wonderful  profusion  of 
floral  beauty,  this  glorious  wealth  of 
color  and  fragrance,  this  luxuriance  of 
bud  and  blossom  and  twining  tendril 
and  endless  variety  of  leaf,  makes  glo- 
rious the  borders  of  the  common  road, 
and  adorns  our  daily  and  familiar  paths. 
The  linnea  has    passed  away  in    the 
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woods,  but  has  left  the  white  stars  of 
the  partridgeberrj  to  light  up  the  gloom, 
and  great  spikes  of  the  sweet  heavy 
bells  of  the  pyrola,  or  wild  lily  of  the 
valley,  appear  along  the  trait  Tall 
white  and  green  orchids  of  varioos 
shapes  and  kinds  riyal  the  pyrolas  in 
fragrance,  and  half  the  ground  is  car- 
peted with  the  fresh  green  leaves  and 
delicate  trembling  blossoms  of  the 
ladies^-sorrel. 

August  brings  death  to  the  tenderer 
beauty  of  the  early  summer,  but  the 
sweet-scented  purple  tliistles  and  the 
dazzling  golden-rod  flaunt  m  royal  mag- 
nificence with  the  wild  sunflowers  and 
great  clusters  of  asters.'  The  milkweed 
lifts  its  heavy  head,  and  the  brambly 
branches  of  the  blackberries  thrust  for- 
ward their  ripe  and  juicy  fruit.  The 
elderberries  begin  to  turn,  and  the  moun- 
tain-laurel flushes  the  brow  of  Marcy 
with  a  crimson  wreath.  Every  thing  is 
rich  and  ripe  and  luxuriant,  and  only 
the  brilliant  color  of  an  occasional  ma- 
ple-leaf prophesies  the  coming  autumn. 
In  our  woodland  walks  now  we  find 
large  clusters  of  the  Indian  pipe,  that 
singular  and  weird  flower  that  seems 
cut  out  of  alabaster,  so  spotless  is  the 
purity  of  stem  and  cup. 

But  as  wonderful  as  the  profusion  of 
flowers,  is  the  endless  variety  of  scen- 
ery. A  whole  summer  cannot  exhaust 
the  mountains  and  waterfalls  and  won- 
derful gorges  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
as  for  views,  you  have  no  need  to  seek 
them,  for  every  turn  presents  a  varying 
and  ever-beautiful  prospect.  About 
four  miles  Arom  the  head  of  the  valley 
lie  the  Ausable  Ponds,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Adirondack  lakes, 
and  with  which,  except  for  size,  the 
Saranacs  arc  not  to  be  compared.  The 
Lower  Pond  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  quite  shut  in  by  high  mountain- 
walls.  The  great  granite  rocks  come 
straight  down  to  the  black  water  with- 
out a  foot  of  shore,  and  rise  thousands 
of  feet  above,  their  ragged  summits 
wrought  into  wonderful  shapes,  charm- 
ing playthings  for  a  lively  fancy.  From 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  frowns  the 
"Indian's  Head,"  a  profile  bearing  a 


strong  resemblance  to  the  Iron  Duke. 
Here  the  rude  form  of  a  mighty  couch- 
ant  lion  seems  to  hold  the  lake  beneath 
his  paw,  while  farther  on  an  Egyptian 
sphinx  stares  down  into  the  b|ack  in- 
scrutable depths  below.  Above  these 
lower  rocks  the  mountains  rise,  on  one 
side,  bare  and  g^ay,  only  a  few  spindly 
birches  maintaining  a  precarious  foot- 
ing among  the  iron  crags.  On  the  other 
and  more  sheltered  side,  the  hills  are 
brilliant  with  the  foliage  of  all  the 
greenest  trees  of  the  forest.  Far,  far 
up  in  the  air  their  topmost  peaks  tower 
against  the  pure,  serene  blue  of  the  sum-, 
mer  sky.  As  one  rows  down  the  lake, 
by  a  singular  optical  delusion  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  rise  and  fall  as  you  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  shore,  and 
their  majestic  forms  appear  to  be  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  courtesying  in  salu- 
tation. 

After  winding  through  the  snags  and 
logs  that  obstruct  the  npper  end  of 
the  lake,  we  come  to  a  carry  of  a  mile 
and  a  halfl  Here  we  leave  the  boats, 
and  plunge  almost  instantly  into  the 
rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics.  The  tall  grasses  and  ferns  peer 
into  our  eyes,  and  great  purple  thistles, 
weighed  down  by  innumerable  bees, 
"  summer-homes  of  murmurous  wings," 
brush  against  our  shoulders.  The  flow- 
ers are  perfectly  rampant  with  life  and 
color,  and  strange  berries  of  brilliant 
reds  and  blues  and  purples  hang  like 
jewels  among  the  leaves.  The  blazing 
noonday  sun,  shining  down  into  these 
open  swampy  glades,  brings  out  all  the 
rich,  warm  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  We  cannot  realize  that 
we  are  in  the  North  Woods  till  we 
leave  these  sunny  openings,  and  pliinge 
into  the  cool,  green  forestdepths  once 
more. 

The  Upper  Lake  is  larger  than  the 
Lower,  and  its  shores  are  thickly  wood- 
ed, but  not  steep.  As  we  skim  over  its 
lovely  waters,  Bartlett  Mountain  rises  on 
one  side,  hiding  the  more  majestic  fonik 
of  Marcy,  and  the  square  and  solid 
shape  of  Moose  Mountain  is  seen  in  thO' 
distance.  East  of  the  lake  the  Gothic 
Mountains   tower  grandly  against  the- 
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sky,  their  ragged  peaks   gashed  and 
notehed  into  every  strange  variety  of 
outline,  and  their  gaunt  sides  scarred 
and  seamed  by  awful  slides  and  gorges. 
From  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  see  the 
splendid  form  of  Haystack,  a  mountain 
that  reaches  nearly  to  the  shoulders  of 
Tahawus,   the    cloud-splitter,  himsel£ 
From  the  pond  proper,  which  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  we  row  into 
a  long  and  winding  creek,  which  takes 
us  three  or  four  miles,  further.     The 
shores  are  lined  with  trees  *^  of  the  first 
growth,"  and  the  edges  of  both  river 
and  lake  are  covered  with  the  golden 
balls    of  the    yellow    wat«rlily,  upon 
whose  bronzed-green  pads  the  deer  love 
to  feed.     We  see  the  marks  of  their 
sharp  teeth  in  the  leaves,  and  before  we 
return,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  stalwart 
buck  just  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
But  there  is  no  sight  upon  the  Upper 
Pond  quite  equal  to  the  jewel  of  the 
Lower  Lake,  the  very  gem  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  unrivalled  Rainbow  Cas- 
cade.    Crossing  the  end  of  the  lake, 
you  follow  up  a  brook  that  comes  tear- 
ing out  of  a  mountain-gorge  beyond. 
The  gorge  grows  steeper  and  narrower 
as  you  ascend,  and  the  mossy  walls  rise 
higher  and  straighter  over  your  head, 
till  they  tower  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
above  you.    We  visited  the  spot  after  a 
heavy  rain,  that  had  swollen  all  the 
streams,  and  drenched  the  long  grass 
and  mosses  of  the  ravine.    The  rocks 
near  the  fall  are  quite  covered  with  this 
moss,  kept  moist  and  brilliant  by  the 
spray,  and  set  with  delicate  groups  of 
fern,  &nd  dainty  clusters  of  the  pale 
houstonia.    We  clambered  up  the  wet 
and  slippery  side  of  the  narrow  gorge, 
to  get  a  full  view  of  the  fall  opposite, 
so  near  that  its  fine  spray  drenched  our 
faces.    Before  us  rose  a  perpendicular 
and  solid  wall  of  rock,  scarred  and 
seamed  and  rent  by  the  lightmngs  and 
the  storms,  while,  veiling  all  its  rough- 
ness like  a  great  mantle  of  charity, 
came  this  glancing,  flashing,  foaming, 
sparkling    water,  bounding    over    the 
edge  in  a  great  silvery  torrent,  dancing, 
rushing,  leaping  down  the  dark  and 
rugged  rocl;,  now  falling  like  a  veil  of 


gauze,  now  trickling  in  little  rilla,  wm 
scattering  showers  of  jeweU,  "  sleet  of 
diamond  drift  and  pearl j  hail,''  into  tht 
amber  stream  below,  while  acrosa  iti 
broadest  and  clearest  sheet  8h<metii0 
gorgeous  colon  of  a  saperb  rainbow. 
The  dark  and  frowning  gorge,  the  vivid 
green  of  moss  and  ferns,  the  ^•**iiitg 
play  of  the  sparkling  water  with  the 
rainbow  at  its  foot,  the  pure  de^Une 
of  the  summer  sky  above,  firom  whenoe 
it  seemed  to  spring,  the  fleecy  doids 
that  hung  above  the  edge  of  the  diil^ 
and  looked  just  ready  to  float  down 
with  the  flasning  spray,  made  a  pictors 
of  intense  and  living  beauty.  AndtiMw 
twin  falls, — ^for  at  the  top  of  the  goige 
the  water  makes  another  clear  lei^  over 
the  edge  of  the  cUS  &r  down  to  the 
mossy  rocks  below,— are  not  the  only 
Undines  of  our  valley.    In  the  woods, 
before  you  reach  the  Auaable  Ponds, 
hides  tlie  coquettish  Gill  Brook,  that 
peeps  out  through  the  trees,  or  danoos 
boldly  across  the  path,  only  to  retrett 
again  to  a  safer  shadow,  and  finally  to 
plunge  down  a  cleft  in  the  solid  rod;; 
and  rattle  away  in  that  deep,  secure 
stronghold  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Or  you  may  go  to  Roaring  Brook  Falla^ 
where  the  water  goes  over  a  precipice 
three  hundred  feet  high,  down  a  sort  of 
natural  chimney,  that,  like  the  swallows 
in  the  conundrum,  has  a  '*  crooked  flew." 
Or  if  you  prefer  broad  effects,  and  masaes 
of  water,  you  may  visit  the  Ausable 
Flume,  or  HulFs  Falls,  where  the  lovelj 
river  widens  its  banks,  and  pours  oTer 
great  masses  of  rock  in  sheets  of  amber 
water  and  creamy  spray.     Tou  can  go 
to  Clifford  Falls,  and  see  two  or  three 
cascades  of  ever-varying  beauty,  and 
study  the  hollowed  rocks,  scooped  into 
caverns  by  the  power  of  those  sparkling 
drops  that  fall  so  lightly  on  your  £ice. 
Or  if  you  are  fond  of  exploring,  you 
can  drive  to  the  far-famed  Wilmington 
Pass,  about  eighteen  miles  off,  and  see 
the  Wilmington  Falls,  again  on    the 
Ausable  river.    There  is  no  variety  of 
cataract  we  cannot  show  you — broad  and 
foaming  torrent,  silvery  spray  like  the 
Staubbach,  swift  crystal-^lear  streams 
shooting  like  sheets  of  glass  over  the 
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smooth  bright  rock,  high  precipices 
-with  their  *'  dangling  wreaths  of  water- 
smoke,"  little  gmgUng  cascades  trick- 
ling oyer  some  giant  boulder,  or  green 
and  mossy  stones,  or  sparkling  and  im- 
patient rapids  skurrying  on  between  the 
alders,  and  scolding  at  the  restraining 
banks. 

And  BO  it  is  with  monntain-beanty. 
An  endless  variety  of  peaks,  named  and 
unnamed,  rise  on  every  side ;  you  can 
go  np  the  stem  heights  of  Marcy  and 
Wbiteface,  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  look  off  on  a  wild 
and  boundless  ocean  of  forest-cov- 
ered hills,  wave  after  wave  stretching 
fiur  into  the  distance,  or  you  can  ascend 
the  lesser  heights  of  Hopkins  and  Bax- 
ter, and  view  the  quieter  and  tamer 
beauty  of  the  lovely  valley  at  your  feet. 
Or  if  you  have  had  enough  of  action, 
you  may  lounge  in  the  porch,  or  under 
the  firagrant  pine-trees  on  the  knoll,  and 
study  mountain-beauty  at  your  ease, 
watdiing  the  wonderful  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  their  rugged  sides,  the 
brilliant  green  where  the  sunshine 
catches  the  tops  of  the  white  birches, 
tiiie  sombre  gloom  of  the  deep  ravines, 
the  sharp  glitter  of  the  rocky  sides,  the 
soft  and  melting  shadows  of  the  fleecy 
clouds.  As  night  approaches,  you  may 
ponder  over  the  tender  green  and  gray 
flushing  a  rich  russet  under  the  rosy 
light  of  sunset,  and  then  ebbing  slowly 
into  a  velvety  purple  like  the  bloom  on 
a  plum,  over  whose  soft  darkness  shines 
the  cool,  clear  light  of  the  stars.  Or,  in 
uncertain  weather,  it  is  an  endless  satis- 
foction  to  watch  the  swirling  wreaths 
of  cloud  and  mist  that  group  them- 
selves about  the  rough  peaks  of  the  hills, 
and  hang  from  the  summits  of  the  crags, 
or  float  like  great  white  birds  across 
the  dark  ravines.  It  is  an  eerie  sight 
enough  to  look  out  of  the  window  at 
midnight  and  see  the  valley  full  of  cir- 
cling mists,  with  a  high  wind  sweeping 
through  the  vague  apparitions,  and 
twisting  their  airy  and  fantastic  dra- 
pery about  the  black  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  while  through  the  silent 
tumult  and  confhsion  scuds  the  waning 
moon,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  hurrying 


away  from  the  spectral  mists  as  though 
she  feared  their  touch. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot 
are  no  less  worthy  of  study  than  their 
mountains  and  their  streams.  There  are 
the  guides,  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  population;  a  strong  and 
sturdy  set  of  men,  honest  and  keen-wit- 
ted, and  fhll  of  quaint  and  original 
modes  of  speech.  Our  favorite  guide  is 
a  man  about  fifty-five,  small  and  wizen- 
ed as  a  winter  pear,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '*  as  tough  as  a  bailed  owl."  His 
little  keen  eyes  are  half  lost  in  a  forest 
of  tangled  and  rusty  hair  and  beard, 
which  ^'  he  doesn^t  calkHate  to  comb  out 
more'n  twice  a-year,"  and  from  whence 
issues  a  singularly  small  and  squeaky 
voice.  He  is  ftdl  of  the  real  love  of 
nature,  however,  a  true  enthusiast  about 
the  mountains,  and  a  lover  of  good 
poetry.  He  was  fascinated  at  once  by 
Tennyson's  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  but  up- 
on hearing  the  "  Lotus-Eaters,"  thought 
it  not  so  rich  and  heartfelt  as  the  other, 
thougl\  "  calk'lated  to  seem  more  exalt- 
ed-like in  the  makin'  of  it." 

Then  there  is  the  Grenadier,  a  tall 
and  burly  woman,  ruling  her  household 
and  her  boarders  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
clean  and  industrious  to  the  last  degree, 
but  hard  as  steel,  and  sweeping  all  the 
fine  edges  off  life  with  her  restless 
broom.  No  inaccuracy,  however  pic- 
turesque and  effective,  can  be  suffered 
in  her  energetic  presence.  As  her  son 
was  one  day  giving  us  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  accidentidly  shot  himself  with  his 
own  pistol,  the  Grenadier  strode  into  the 
room,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  last  words. 
"Did  you  say  he  lived  till  he  got 
home  ?  "  she  demanded,  in  clarion  ac- 
cents of  deflance.  The  victim  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered.  He  Tiod  made  that 
obvioujdyjrroneous  statement.  "  Wal  I " 
thunderea  the  Grenadier,  charging,  so 
to  speak,  with  flxed  bayonet,  "  twamt 
no  sech  a  thing;  he  jest  lived  long 
enough  to  send  his  respects  to  his  wife, 
and  tell  his  son  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
then  he  died  jest  like  a  stnck't  hog  1 " 
Words  cannot  paint  the  triumph  of  the 
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Grenadier^s  forces  after  this  sharp  but 
short  encounter ;  the  foe  was  not  only 
prostrate,  but  annihilated. 

Then  there  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
valley—an  old  man,  worn  and  weary 
with  years  and  sorrows,  bat  full  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  spiritual  state.  "  Father  so-and-so 
is  the  piousesest  man  in  the  yalley,"  he 
said  one  day,  '*  but  I  enj'ys  the  most 
religion.''  And  infinite  comfort  he  im- 
bibes from  this  shadowy  distinction. 

We  hi(ye  said  nothing  of  the  endless 
variety  of  walks  and  rides  and  drives, 
of  trout-fishing,  partridge-shooting,  and 
deer-hunting,  not  to  mention  the  occa- 
sional excitement  of  a  bear ;  but  space 
fails  us.  Nor  have  we  dwelt  upon  the 
delights  of  camp-life,  that  most  enjoya- 
ble mode  of  existence — for  three  days. 
To  lie  beside  the  roaring,  crackling 
camp-fire,  while  the  guides  are  carefully 
broiling  the  rosy-tinted  trout  that  you 
yourself  perhaps  have  caught,  is  bliss 
indeed.  Miles  away  from  any  human 
habitation,  by  the  shore  of  some  deep 
forest-lake,  you  recline  upon  the  soft 
and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and 
watch  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  sparks  as 
they  dart  into  the  air,  and  the  little  red 
flames  that  hover  over  the  white  logs, 
and  lick  them  slowly  into  soft  and 
crumbling  ashes.  The  warm  golden 
glow  fades  out  of  the  sunset  sky,  the 
bright  stars  begin  to  sparkle  above  the 
tree-tops,  the  encircling  forest  becomes 
one  great  mystery  of  outer  darkness, 
and  all  the  world  is  centred  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  ruddy  fire-light. 

**  Tho  nolso  of  a  hidden  brook, 
In  tho  leafy  month  of  JnnOt 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singcth  a  quiet  tnno/' 

is  all  the  sound  you  hear,  except  the 
steady  rush  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  and 
your  senses  are  steeped  in  Elysium. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  cami^life.  The 
prose  is  when  it  rains,  and  ymi  are  kept 
in  a  dark  and  stifling  log-hut,  or  cramp- 
ed under  the  sloping  roof  of  a  bark- 
shanty  ;  when  every  thing  is  wet  and 
dirty  and  sticky ;  when  the  bread  has 
imbibed  the  pervading  dampness,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass ;  when  the 


maple-Bugar  is  a  sticky  and  unplesant 
mess,  and  the  thought  of  pork  only 
suggests  grease;  when  the  musquitoes 
are  thick  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and 
incessant  in  their  attacks;  when  yon 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  look 
out  disconsolately  upon  a  gloomy  and 
dripping  world ;  when  yoa  are  painfoUj 
conscious  of  the  dirt  of  yesterday,  and 
muse  misanthropically  upon  the  proba- 
ble mud  of  to-morrow ;  when  it  suddenly 
comes  over  you,  with  heart-rending  sag- 
gestiveness,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Home ;  that  in  some  blessed  and  loi^ 
forgotten  clime  there  are  such  things  as 
baths  and  dinners  and  changes  of  no- 
ment,  places  where  the  dishes  are  walk- 
ed oftener  than  "  when  yon  forget  wbat 
was  on  'cm  last  ^  (the  guides'  rule),  and 
where  real  beds  with  sheets  on  them 
abound.  This  crisb  once  reached,  yon 
return  to  the  Happy  Valley,  and  are  at 
peace  once  more. 

But  is  there  no  serpent  in  this  Eden, 
no  shadow  with  the  light  ?  Alas,  yes  I 
This  primitive  people  are  so  unused  to 
any  thing  like  wealth,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  a  ^ew  coins  has  corrupted  than, 
and  they  are  as  avaricious  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  misers.  When  the  almighty  dol- 
lar comes  in  at  the  door,  all  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  fly  out  at  the  window.  They 
generally  stop  short  of  absolute  dishon- 
esty, although  some  infamous  swindles 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  unwary 
travellers.  But  to  any  extent  of  mean- 
ness they  are  always  ready  to  stoop. 
Generosity  awakens  no  kindred  senti- 
ment in  their  hearts ;  it  only  marks  yon 
as  a  fairer  victim  for  imposition ;  and 
only  a  rural  mind  could  be  small  enough 
to  comprehend  their  littleness.  The 
guides  are  the  only  ones  exempt  from 
these  rasping  little  vices,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  in  civilized  society, 
and  because  they  are  paid  so  much 
a-day,  which  includes  every  thing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  formal 
agreement,  every  time  you  turn  round, 
as  to  the  price  you  shall  be  charged  for 
it,  and  have  it  in  black  and  white  at 
that.    It  is  too  truly  a  land 

*'  Where  every  prospect  pleoses, 
And  only  man  is  rilc.^ 
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Bebkard  Barton,  the  Quaker-poet, 
had  been  visited  by  Bayard  Taylor  in 
the  days  of  "  Views  A-Foot,"  and  after 
that  volume  was  published  he  sent  me 
copies  of  two  little  privately-printed 
books — one  about  himself  -to  send  to 
his  "  firiend  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  one  for 
my  "acceptance."  The  change  from 
"  yours  "  to  "  thine  "  in  the  two  notes 
will  be  observed : 

'WooDBaiooE,  Suffolk,  2  mo.  2  d.,  1847. 

Respected  friend  : — May  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  the  price  of  my  friend 
Bayard  Taylor's  "  Travels  in  Europe  ? " 
.  .  .  It  is  reviewed,  as  I  hear,  in  the 
Literary  Oazette  of  the  80th  ult. ;  and 
they  tell  mo  I  am  chronicled  in  its 
pages.  The  author  must  have  belled 
a  very  pleasing  exterior,  if  he  have  said 
aught  ill-natured  of  me ;  but  of  that  I 
am  not  much  afraid.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  read  his  book,  and  to 
possess  it,  if  not  too  dear.  Tours  re- 
spectfully, 

Bernard  Barton. 

WooDBUXBOB,  2  mo.  10  d.,  1847. 

My  dear  friend  :—I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  frequency  or  mode  of 
your  transmissions  to  America,  but  I 
send  two  little  trifles  of  mine,  for  thy 
acceptance ;—  of  which  I  should  like  to 
forward  duplicates  for  Bayard  Taylor, 
if  worthy  of  his  having.  I  only  printed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
copies  of  them  for  private  circulation, 
so  they  cannot  be  bought  or  very  com- 
mon. 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  each  left ;  so, 
if  the  Memorial  should  have  reached 
thee,  and  be  about  going  ofif,  these 
may  go  with  it;  and  I  will  send  thee 
a  couple  more,  either  by  post,  or  some 
free  conveyance,  very  shortly,  shouldst 
thou  wish  for  copies  of  them.  Thine 
affectionately, 

B.  Barton. 


During  Miss  Bremer^s  visit  to  this 
country,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  at  Mr.  Downing's,  on  the  Hudson, 
and  she  was  also  a  guest  for  a  few  days 
at  our  house  at  Staten  Island.  **  Why 
not  publish  a  decent  library  edition  of 
Miss  Bremer^s  works  while  she  is 
here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Downing  one  evening 
while  we  were  sitting  together  in  his 
library.  "  If  Miss  Bremer  will  sanction 
it,  and  write  a  preface  and  revise  the 
translations,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 
All  this  was  done.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  "rights"  arising  from  previous 
reprints  [sold  at  one  eighth  of  the  price, 
by  the  Great  House]  were  made  the  pre- 
text for  hostilities  against  us,  because 
we  had  dared  thus  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  author  and  her  friends. 


Stocxbouc,  Ootober  14, 1844. 

My  dear  sir  : — After  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  the  country,  far  away 
from  Stockholm,  I  have  returned  to  my 
capital,  and  there  received  your  note  of 
the  10th  July,  and  the  bill  for  the  case 
of  books  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  me  with  the  Brig  Bcate  to 
Gotheborg.  Of  the  brig  and  the  book- 
case I  have  as  yet  no  kind  of  intimation 
from  Gotheborg,  but  will  write  to  ask 
for  them.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  good  and  valuable  books  that  you 
have  given  me  by  this  and  before  this, 
and  look  upon  them  as  a  fair  retribu- 
tion   *    ♦    ♦ 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  ac- 
cording to  your  first  letter,  to  ask  her 
to  send  you  the  printed  sheets  of  her 
translation;  but  it  seems  that  she  is 
not  free  to  do  it,  as  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Hall  &  Virtue  pay  her  for  the  transla- 
tion. It  is  also,  if  I  understand  it 
right,  with  these  gentlemen  that  you 
must  make  arrangements  if  you  wish 
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to  have  Mrs.  Howitt^s  translation,  which 
certainly  will  be  the  very  best  transla- 
tion possible  to  be  had,  and  greatly 
favorable  to  your  publication.  Then, 
though  she  makes  occasional  mistakes, 
her  style  is  full  of  life,  and  her  genial 
mind  shows  itself  even  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
now  gained  of  the  Swedish  language  will 
make  her  less  subject  than  ever  to  mis- 
takes; and  Mr.  Howitt,  being  now  at 
home,  will  be  able  to  correct  these.  My 
advice  is,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  should  write  to  Messrs.  Virtue  & 
Hall,  and  make  them  propositions  about 
the  translation,  and  to  enable  you  to 
compete  in  these  with  the  Harpers,  you 
shall  awe  me  nothing^  and  I  will  write 
for  your  publication  a  special  introduc- 
tion, as  I  want  to  dedicate  the  book  to 
the  memory  of  my  friend  A.  J.  Down- 
ing; so  that  your  publication  will  be 
sure  to  have  a  good  run  in  America.  I 
have  written  to  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Hall 
how  much  I  want  you  to  publish  this 
book,  asking  them  to  let  you  have  it 
on  the  best  possible  terms.    .    .    . 

As  the  book  has  been  much  detained 
(by  various  causes),  and  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, I  have  but  last  week  sent  to  Mrs. 
Howitt  the  first  sheet  (printed)  for  trans- 
lation, so  that  you  will  be  in  good  time 
to  have  the  printed  sheets  from  England 
for  your  publication,  and  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  with  the  English  publishers. 

I  shall  take  a  special  delight  in  the 
dedication  and  introduction ;  and  all  I 
ask  of  you  is,  to  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  the  afiair  has  succeeded,  and 
how  you  are  satisfied.  As  soon  as  I 
have  your  answer  and  approbation  of 
the  course  I  have  suggested,  I  shall  sit 
down  and  write  what  I  have  promised, 
and  immediately  send  it  to  you.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Fredbika  Bbeheb. 


Mr.  Gbeei^ough's  heroic  statue  of 
Washington  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Washington  in  1843.  Proba- 
bly the  criticisms  upon  it,  especially 
those  of  the  more  unsophisticated  Wes- 
tern visitors,  were  not  all  jubilant  in  its 


favor.  The  sculptor  seemed  to  think 
his  ideas  needed  explanation  and  dt* 
fence— and  the  letter  annexed  rdateito 
a  publication  proposed  fortius  porpo«L 
After  Mr.  Greenoogh's  return  fron 
Europe  he  placed  in  our  hands  a  vol- 
ume which  he  had  printed,  containing 
Bpme  rather  severe  strictures  on  tht 
American  standards  of  taste  in  art  and 
literature.  A  few  copies  were  dm- 
lated  among  friends ;  but  the  mafai  put 
of  the  edition  was  suppressed  and  de- 
stroyed, I  believe,  by  the  advice  of 
friends  just  before  Mr.  Greenoo^^ 
death. 

Flobxxcb,  Deoember  f,  ISO. 

♦  *  ♦— I  send 
herewith  three  impressions  of  a  {date 
engraved  from  my  statue  of  Waehing- 
ton,  which  I  intend  to  publiafa,  tiu^ 
such  of  my  countrymen  and  othen  as 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
original  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  work.  The  fact  that  the  statue  in 
question  is  the  first  work  of  impartaace 
in  that  walk  of  art  by  an  Americn  dti- 
asen,  gives  it  an  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  transatlantic  culture  which  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  cannot  be  expected 
to  equal.  This  plate  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  two  others  of  equal  sise  ud 
not  inferior  workmanship,  represeoting 
on  a  larger  scale  the  bas-reliefs  and 
devices  of  the  chair. 

I  propose  to  fUrnish  eight  or  ten 
sheets  of  letter-press  to  accompany 
these  plates,  in  which  I  will  give  the 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  statue,  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  my- 
self relating  to  it,  and  selections  of 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  Congren 
in  regard  to  it 

This  memoir,  though  brie^  may,  I 
think,  be  made  piquant  in  a  high  degree. 
I  shall  not  spare  myself  in  reporting  the 
ridicule  and  vituperation  with  which  1 
have  been  assailed  by  those  who  difisr 
from  me  on  a  point  of  ttuU  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  such  openness 
and  publicity  will  be  less  mortifying  to 
me  than  instructive  to  those  who  will 
come  after  me;  while  gentlemen  in 
Congress  will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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fpeak  warily  of  that  which  we  have 
ladled  superficially. 

It  has  occurred  to  mo  that  you  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  this  work — and  I  request  that  you 
"will  giye  me  as  early  as  convenient 
some  account  of  your  disposition  in 
xegard  to  it  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  afford  the  plates  at  less  than 
one  pound  sterling  the  set.  The  letter- 
press should,  of  course,  be  of  a  size  and 
execution  to  match  the  plates.  A  few 
copies  might  be  made  on  a  more  expen- 
nve  plan,  and  charged  accordingly. 

If  you  see  any  hope  of  procuring 
sabscribers,  I  request  that  you  will  take 
steps  immediately  to  set  the  matter  in 
motion. 

My  address  is, 

"llflrence,  G.  Dachj  of  Tascany.  Fftlaoo  Paoci. 
YiadciFaoci.'* 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOBATIO  QbESNOUGIL 


Mr.  Halleck  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  **  book-store "  in  Broadway, 
always  with  the  same  sunny  smile  and 
courteous  greeting,  and  always  ready 
with  his  pleasant  chat  about  books, 
authors,  politics,  theology,  metaphysics, 
or  aesthetics. 

Whether  he  was  a  Romanist  or  not, 
at  that  time,  he  used,  perhaps  just  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  defend  the 
chief  **  Catholic ''  tenets,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  apparently  earnest  exposition  of 
the  necessity  of  worshipping  the  Virgin 
as  the  Mother  of  Gk)d.  His  conversion 
to  Catholicism  we  never  doubted  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  frequently  referred  to 
by  visitors ;  but  as  Halleck  was  rather 
fond  of  paradoxes,  he  may  possibly 
have  intended  merely  to  puzzle  his  li^ 
teners. 

At  the  notable  dinner  to  authors, 
given  by  the  New  York  booksellers  at 
the  old  City  Hotel,  in  1837,  Halleck 
was  of  course  in  one  of  the  places  of 
honor;  and  Irving  in  his  single  success- 
fhl  dinner-speech  quoted  a  letter  from 
Rogers  complimentary  to  the  author  of 
**  Marco  Bozzaris,*^  and  gracefully  turn- 
ed the  current  of  courtesies  to  the 
9peecJilcs8  poet. 


The  courtly  Philip  Hone  also  man- 
aged to  hit  the  genial  "  Croaker  "  with 
his  sugar-plums,  and  Halleck  often  re- 
ferred afterward  to  the  overwhelming 
laurels  forced  on  his  modest  brow. 

The  letter  annexed  is  his  response  to 
an  extra  invitation  to  the  Fruit  Festi- 
val to  Authors  at  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace,  in  1888. 

Genial,  interesting,  and  fluent  as  he 
was  in  conversation,  he  could  say  noth- 
ing in  public,  and  his  dread  of  being 
called  upon  even  for  a  word,  prompted 
refusal  of  all  such  invitations. 

In  his  later  days,  I  used  to  meet  him 
occasionally  in  Broadway,  when  he 
came^o  town ;  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  short  chat  even  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
to  be  glad  of  a  listener ;  but  his  grow- 
ing deafness  w&s  his  excuse  for  refusing 
all  enticements  where  more  than  two  or 
three  were  present.  He  had  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  ^*  Century,"  and 
a  frequent  visitor  there;  but  this  in- 
firmity made  him  shrink  from  all  as- 
semblies even  in  this  favorite  haunt. 

QvTLffOKD,  OoKKBCTicuT,  SeptomboT  10, 1853. 

My  dear  sir  :— I  feel  highly  flattered 
by  the  renewed  expression  of  your  kind 
wishes,  more  particularly  as  you  are 
aware  that  I  have  no  talent,  either  as  a 
hearer  or  speaker,  that  can  aid  your 
good  cause,  or  make  my  presence  or 
absence  noticed  on  such  an  occasion. 

Believe  me,  I  am  as  anxious  to  enjoy 
your  hospitalities  as  you  in  your  largo 
benevolence  are  to  bestow  it. 

I  very  reluctantly  wrote  you  my  un- 
satisfactory note,  and  fear  that  I  cannot 
make  this  much  less  so ;  but  I  hasten  to 
assure  you  that,  if  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  escape  from  my  present  engagements, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  be  with  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly 

Fitz-Grbb2Tb  Halleck. 


In  1841, 1  crossed  to  England  with 
Dr.  AflAHKTi  Grant,  missionary  to  the 
Nestorians,  and  author  of  a  book  about 
them.  Dr.  Grant  will  be  remembered 
by  many  as  a  man  of  pure  and  earnest 
devotion  to  his  phDanthropic  work,  and 
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worthy  of  all  honor  as  an  intelligent 
physician  who  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  to  carry  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity into  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

The  letter  quoted  is  one  of  several  I 
received  in  London,  giving  some  inter- 
esting incidents  of  facts  about  the  Nes- 
torians  and  the  wilder  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ancieSt  Nineveh.  Dr. 
Grant  died  at  his  post  in  185-. 

MostTL,  Mesopotamia,  October  5, 1843. 

My  dear  bib  : — I  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  a  letter  from  you  in 
answer  to  mine  of  last  November  and 
last  February  or  March.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  absent  in  America.  I  see 
from  the  New  York  Observer  that  IkRirray, 
my  publisher,  is  dead  I  How  far  will 
tMs  sad  event  affect  the  prospects  of 
my  book  ?  The  second  edition,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  some  months  out  of  the 
press.  How  far  has  the  sale  proceeded 
and  what  are  the  prospects?  Will 
young  Murray  carry  on  his  father's 
business  ?  Is  it  probable  that  another 
edition  of  my  book  will  be  demanded, 
and  if  so,  what  arrangements  would 
you  make  ?    »    ♦    * 

Please  send  us  also  any  thing  you 
may  see  from  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  Epis- 
copal (high-church)  missionary  at  this 
place,  or  any  thing  in  relation  to  him. 

Perhaps  I  am  already  indebted  to  you 
for  the  London  Record,  containing 
some  notice  of  him.  I  hear  that  he 
is  likely  to  be  recalled.  As  we  have 
now  a  regular-service  monthly  post 
from  Constantinople,  our  means  of  in- 
teUigence  and  communication  are  great- 
ly increased.  We  get  news,  letters,  and 
papers  from  America  in  two  months. 
We  ought  to  have  news  from  London 
in  little  more  than  a  month.    *    *    » 

You  will  doubtless  have  Jcamed  that 
the  Mountain  Nestorians  have  at  length 
been  subdued  by  their  Mohammedan 
foes.  The  strongest  parts  of  their  here- 
tofore inaccessible  mountains  are  quite 
desolated;  hundreds  killed,  hundreds 
more  driven  into  captivity ;  churches 
demolished,  villages  burned,  their  flocks 
driven  away,  and  the  people  reduced  to 
a  state  of  destitution  which  leaves 
room  to  fear  that  famine  may  boast 


more  victims  than  the  sword  danBg 
their  long,  cold,  mountain  winter.  Ite 
patriarch^s  mother,  a  brother,  an  w^ 
pointed  successor,  and  many  rdatiTCB, 
are  among  the  killed.  His  eistor  ind 
three  brothers  were  taken  captives.  He 
has  escaped  to  this  place,  and  I  have 
just  got  the  promise  of  his  mttogrtqA 
for  you,  which  I  hope  to  receive  ia 
time  to  enclose  in  this.  Has  Mr.  Par- 
kins' book  on  Persia  and  the  Nestoriaiis 
found  its  way  into  England,  and  doo 
it  circulate  there  ? 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  how  ia  it  with 
you    *    ♦    ♦ 

I  have  been  exposed  to  some  dangen 
from  the  commotions  in  the  mountains 
since  my  last,  but  providentially  made 
good  my  escape  after  the  work  of  death 
had  seriously  begun.  When  I  may  be 
able  to  return  to  that  wild  region  and 
wilder  people  again,  I  know  not. 
Should  the  country  long  remain  dis- 
turbed, I  may  perhaps  make  another 
visit  to  America.  But  this  is  micertiin. 
The  threatened  war  between  Persia  and 
Turkey  is  at  a  truce  for  the  winter,  bat 
as  the  ground  of  difficulty  remains,  it 
may  break  out  at  a  future  day.  Poor, 
ill-fated  countries  I  Could  the  powers 
of  Europe  agree  upon  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  they  would  fall  into  other 
hands  before  another  year  I 

With  affectionate  regards  to   ♦  ♦  * 
Yours  most  truly  and  faithAiUy, 

Abahel  Orakt. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Art 
Journal,  and  of  many  tasteful  illustrated 
works, — a  genial  and  agreeable  man, 
who  has  been  all  his  life  devoted  to 
popularizing  a  pleasant  combination  of 
art  and  literature,  used  with  his  accom- 
plished wife  to  exchange  a  cosy  little 
party  with  us  at  their  snug  little 
"Rosery,"  where  wo  would  meet  an 
American  hero  and  there  sandwiched 
between  some  of  the  literary  notabili- 
ties. Mrs.  Hall  took  great  interest  in 
the  Hutchinson  family,  who  were  then 
giving  concerts  in  London. 

TsB  BoosET,  Old  Bftoxproit 
(Close  to  the  TornpikcX  April  Sa 

My  dbab  sib  : — ^During  my  rece-t 
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yislt  to  Paris,  I  fell  in  with  a  very 
agreeable  countrymaxx  of  yours.  Ho  is 
now  in  London,  and  I  expect  will  dine 
with  me  on  Saturday— -6  o'clock.  Will 
you  kindly  come  and  meet  him  ?  Faith- 
fully yours,  8.  C.  Hall. 

The  Rosebt. 

Dbab  sm : — It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  find  some  pleasure  (as  you 
are  so  much  interested  for  the  Hut- 
chinson family*^),  in  reading  the  ac- 
companying note  and  notice,  which 
Hiss  Douglass  sent  me.  I  am  very 
sorry  she  was  not  at  Birmingham,  as 
she  would  have  rejoiced  to  pay  that 
most  interesting  girl  any  attention  in 
her  power.  I  hope  they  will  give  a 
morning  entertainment.  I  dare  not  take 
my  beloved  mother  out  at  night;  but 
if  the  morning  was  fine,  she  might  ven- 
ture.   Dear  sir,  your  obliged, 

AsNX  Mabla.  Hall. 

%♦  I  have  just  been  looking  over  some 
very  chax;paiing  publications  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  send  to  ^^  The  Art 
Journal."  I  shall  not  complain  of  one 
of  my  violent  colds,  which  will  give  me 
time  to  read  them. 


from  Mr.  Q.  Griffin,  of  New  York, 
stating  that  he  had  forwarded  to  you 
a  copy  of  his  work,  "The  Sufierings 
of  Christ,  by  a  Layman,"  said  copy 
being  intended  for  me.  If  this  copy 
have  reached  you,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  taking  the  trouble 
of  sending  it  to  my  address  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  as  parcels 
are  received  in  the  .  or  at  the 

Golden  Cross.  This  will  not,  I  hope, 
cause  you  much  inconvenience.  I  re- 
main, very  faithfully  yours, 

Henry  Melville. 


Among  the  few  really  able  men  in 
the  London  pulpit,  while  wo  lived  in 
England,  was  the  somewhat  famous 
Hexby  Melville,  whose  published 
sermons  arc  well  known  to  churchmen. 
His  church  at  Clapham  was  usually 
crowded,  especially  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  his  audience  seemed  almost 
spell-bound  by  his  peculiar  eloquence ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  rather  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  any  life  or 
character  in  English  sermonizing,  at 
least  in  "  the  Church,"  than  because  it 
was  intrinsically  so  very  excellent. 

At  this  time  I  frequently  heard  Dr. 
Croly,  author  of  "  Salathiel ; "  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel ;  "  Satan  "  Montgom- 
ery ;  W.  J.  Fox,  the  "  Nothingarian  " 
M.  P. ;  and  Wiseman,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal. 

Ejurr  Ikdia  CoLLCOBf  Hertford, 
/  February  8,  1847. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 

•  The  Araorlcan  vocalista. 


When  Mr.  McLaite  was  a  second 
time  Minister  to  England,  I  was  honor- 
ed with  some  intimacy  with  his  amiable 
family  at  the  Legation  and  at  Knicker- 
bocker Cottage.  Mr.  Irving,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  Legation  with  Mr. 
McLane  at  the  same  post  in  1830,  and 
was  now  Minister  to  Spain,  visited  his 
old  friend  when  he  came  to  London, 
about  the  time  the  Oregon  question  was 
most  hotly  discussed.  During  Mr. 
McLane^s  visit  to  Paris,  when  this  nego- 
tiation was  in  the  most  delicate  condi- 
tion and  a  war  seemed  to  many  ine>dta- 
ble,  I  was  told  that  the  Minister  was 
invited  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  formal 
diplomatic  dinner,  given  to  the  leading 
foreign  Ministers.    In  his  absence,  the 

Secretary,  Mr.  M ,  appeared  in  his 

place.  Replying  to  a  formal  toast, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States," 
the  Secretary  electrified  the  diplomatic 
circle  by  a  Tammany  speech,  winding 
up  somewhat  thus:  "I  was  one  who 
helped  to  place  Mr.  Polk  where  he  now 
is,  and  I  know  that  he  will  not  dare  to 
recede  from  54.40  I " 

The  late  Archbishop  Hughes  (then 
only  Bishop)  was  the  chief  guest  at  a 
breakfast  given  by  the  Secretary  soon 
after.  I  was  much  impressed  with  his 
mildly  dignified  and  genial  manner ;  so 
different  was  it  from  previous  notions 
of  this  energetic  prelate. 

In  order  to  dispense  a  little  sound 
information  on  the  Oregon  question, 
which  had  become  the  exciting  topic 
of  the  day,  I  proposed  to  the  Minister 
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talking  with  a  la^Jt  ^liBn  Dr.  RufQS 
W.  Oriswo)d  came  up  and  aaked  me  to 
introduce  him,  which  of  course  was 
done.  Thackeraj  bowed  slightly,  and 
went  on  talking  to  the  lady.  Presently, 
the  Doctor  having  slipped  away  for  the 
moment,  the  novelist  said  to  me,  inqnir* 
ingly,  "  That's  Ratw,  is  it  ? "  "  Ye»— 
that's  he."  "  He's  been  abusing  me  in 
the  fliiraM,"  parenod  the  Rtttiriat.  'Tve 
a  mind  to  charge  him  with  it."  "  By 
all  means,"  I  replied ;  "  if  you  are  sm« 
ho  did  it"  "  Positive."  So  he  stalked 
across  to  the  corner  where  Griswold 
stood,  and  I  obserred  him  looking 
down  from  his  slz-foot  elevation  on  to 
the  Doctor's  bald  head  and  glaring  at 
him  in  hBlf-eameet  anger  through  Ua 
glasses,  while  he  pnmmeled  him  with 
bis  charge  of  the  Herald  artidee.  The 
Doctor,  after  a  while,  escaping,  quoted 
him  thus:  "Thackeray  came  and  said 
t«  me :  '  Doctor,  yon've  been  wiitiiig 
ugly  things  about  me  in  the  Serald — 
yon  called  me  a  bhob  ;  do  I  look  like  a 
ssofi  1 '  and  he  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  thnnder-gusts  at  me.  Now  I 
didn't  write  those  articles."  "  Yes,  but  he 
did  though,"  said  the  big  satirist,  wben 
cenm  at  that  place.  In  I  quoted  to  him  this  denial ;  and  so  he 
u  great  novelist,  with  persisted  in  saying,  weeks  after,  at  the 
s  and  myself,  drove  Dp  to  Ceaturj/. 
U  on  Mr.  Irving,  and  to 

n  to  the  lectore.    The  OuMiiooiiHiniL,K««Ti»«, 

Junnydde  was  delicious,  Mo™ii»r  ir,  issi 

the  two  humorists  was  Dsail  sir  z-^Messrs.  -—■  -,  who  have 
knd  interesting;  even  published  my  larger  books  and  hare 
Mr.  Sparrowgraas'  din-  paid  my  London  publisher  for  my  last 
m  the  day.  At  the  lee-  work,  have  offered  me  a  sum  of  money 
im-President  was  over-  for  the  republicatian  of  my  lectures; 
ia  introduction  of  the  and  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  ia 
mity  Fair,"  who  fairly  best  that  I  should  accept  their  liberal 
the  eulogiums  heaped  proposal.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
he  bad  the  good  taste  your  very  generous  offer ;  and  for  my 
feience  to  it,  or  to  the  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  my  literary 
Jltive  of  the  theme  of  brethren  in  Sngland,  I  am  sincerely 
ho  sat  before  him  as  a  rejoiced  to  find  how  very  kindly  the 
American  publishers  are  disposed  to- 
le  little  gatherings  of     wards  us. 

yn,  and  artists  at  my        Believe  me  most  fjuthiiilly  yours, 
ork,  Mr.  Thackeray  waa  W.  M.  Tbackbbat. 
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to  print  the  documents  for  general  cir- 
culation.   His  reply  is  annexed. 

Deoomber  30, 1845. 

Dear  bib  : — ^Being  engaged  out  last 
evening,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  to 
your  note  earlier. 

All  the  documents  relating  to  the 
Oregon  question— at  least  all  that  are 
any  way  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  subject — are  contained  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  yesterday.  Among 
them  you  will  find  not  only  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  those  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan also;  and  after  reading  them, 
you  can  well  form  a  judgment  which  to 
select  for  publication,  or  whether  to 
publish  the  whole.  The  whole  would 
be  best,  unless  you  should  find  them 
too  voluminous  for  the  bulk  of  your 
pamphlet. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  great 
respect,  Louis  McLaite. 


BucxnroHAV  Palace,  Juno  29, 1844. 

Sm : — You  would  oblige  me  much  if 
you  would  secure  and  send  to  me  any 
review  or  periodical  published  in  Amer- 
ica, in  which  there  appears  a  notice  of 
my  novel  called  "Prairie-Bird,"  which 
was  published  in  London  this  spring. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  United  States  or  been 
reprinted  there ;  but  if  it  has,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  was  thought  of 
it  by  those  who  are  nearer  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  on  that  account,  at  least, 
better  judges  of  the  accuracy  of  its  de- 
scription than  the  generality  of  English 
readers.  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  Ch.  A.  Murbay.* 

ALBncAiLLs  Sr.ft  Monday,  Jalj  19l 

Mr.  and    Mrs.   Murray    request    the 

pleasure    of   Mr.    and    Mrs.  P ^'s 

company  at  dinner    on    Tuesday,  the 
20th,  at  quarter  before  7  o'clock. 


Our  advertisement    in    the    London 


*  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household— author  of 
the  "Prairie-Bird,»»  "Travels  in  America,**  &c. 
brother  of  Hon.  Miss  Murray,  who  wrote  also 
"  Travels  in  America." 

t  Merely  reoalling  wme  aotable  and  pleasant 
evenings  omidst  Um  Uoni  at  thia  headquorttfs  of 
literature,  in  ib»  dajB  vhen  the  elder  *'  dear  Mr. 
Murray"  of  Bjyna,  vnd  to  entertain  greater  and 
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Times  of  some  American  publicatioiii 
was  noticed  by  an  old  gentleman,  iri» 
seemed  to  be  curious  about  the  nimi 
of  the  advertiser.  His  name  was  9r 
Fbbdebiok  Robinson — and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  a  general  in  the  BritiA 
army;  that  he  was  now  mnety-fire 
years  old ;  that  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  daring  our  rerolii- 
tion,  and  had  been  taken  priaoner  oo 
the  Hudson  by  General  Potnam,  in 
whose  custody  he  remained  for  sone 
time,  and  for  whom,  as  he  wrote  in  one 
of  his  notes  to  me,  he  ''  had  learned  to 
cherish  great  respect,"  which  gave  him 
a  special  interest  in  the  CknoaPi  de- 
scendants. It  was  a  pleasant  incident^ 
— this  little  connecting  link  with  t 
former  generation.  The  old  Oenerd 
wrote  several  notes,  in  which  he  seemed 
glad  to  recall  memories  of  onr  gnit 
struggle  and  of  his  rough  old  captor; 
but  I  find  only  these : 

SS  Bbbfokd  SavASX,  Buonw, 
August  11,  IftU. 

The  descendants  of  General  Putnam 
and  all  his  well-wishers  will  find  mtny 
very  satisfactory  passages  in  Stedmsn^ 
"  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War," 
particularly  in  the  first  volume. 

Sir  Frederick  Robinson  has  Terj 
great  pleasure  in  communicatiDg  the 
above  to  Mr.  P =-. 

39  Bedfoeb  SQrAox,  Bxioitoi, 
October  S,  1S45. 

Sir  F.  Robinson  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  requests  to 
know  whether  Mr.  P.  has  the  Histoiy 
of  New  York,  or  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  library,  and  if  so,  what  the 
price  may  be. 

Mr.  P.  will  perceive  that  Sir  Frede 
rick  has  moved  from  No.  83  to  89  Bed- 
ford Square. 


WTLLIff  BOOMSi 
King  Street,  St.  Jamet't. 

Mn.  THACKERAY'S  LECTURES 
On  th€  Englith  HmMritU  tff  OU  Ulk  OaOwrh 

MK.  THACKEBAT 
will  deliver  a  leriee  of  Six  Leeturei,  on 
*<Tho  English  Humorists  of  the  ISth  Centoiy 
Their  lives  and  Writings,  their  Friends 
iiyid  Associates.** 


The  coarse  "vnUX  contain  notices  of  Swift,  Popei 
and  Oay,  Addition,  Steele,  and  Congrere,  Fi«ldaj 
and  Ilogarth,  SmoUctt,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith. 
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The  FiiKt  Lootnze  will  bo  given  on  Tharadar 
Mbminur,  May  22d.  To  be  oonnnned  each  saooeed- 
iag  Thunday.    Commencing  at  Three  o'clock. 

Tioketa  for  the  Conne  of  Six  T..echire8  £i  2fl.; 
foot  which  tho  seats  will  be  numbered  and  reserved. 
Single  Tickote  7s.  6d.  Family  Tioketa,  to  admit 
fi>nr,  318.  Which  may  be  secured  at  Mr.  Mitchci's 
Boyal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  &o. 

This  course  of  lectures,  given  during 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  at  the 
**  fiishionable "  rooms  of  "Almack's," 
was  attended  by  a  brilliant  audience. 
The  most  notable  of  the  aristocracy 
both  of  birth  and  of  intellect  were 
eager  listeners.  Macaulay,  Bulwer,  and 
scores  of  the  poets  and  novelists,  were 
sprinkled  among  the  dukes  and  duch- 
esses ;  the  stairs  were  lined  with  liver- 
ied '*  Jeameses,"  and  Jermyn-street  was 
completely  blocked  with  lordly  equi- 
pages. What  specially  amused  an 
American  was  the  apparently  indifferent 
and  nonchalant  coolness  of  the  lecturer : 
he  seemed  less  deferential  and  more 
completely  at  his  ease  than  when  he 
repeated  the  same  course  to  a  republican 
audience  at  Dr.  Chapin^s  church,  in 
Broadway. 

While  I  was  living  at  Yonkers,  Mr. 
Thackeray  accepted  an  invitation  to 
give  his  lecture  on  "  Charity  and  Hu- 
mor "  at  the  Lyceum  at  that  place.  In 
the  morning  the  great  novelist,  with 
Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens  and  myself,  drove  up  to 
Sunnyside  to  call  on  Mr.  Irving,  and  to 
bring  him  down  to  the  lecture.  The 
hour  passed  at  Sunnyside  was  delicious, 
for  the  talk  of  the  two  humorists  was 
free,  cordial,  and  interesting;  even 
more  so  than  at  Mr.  Sparrowgrass'  din- 
ner-party later  in  the  day.  At  the  lec- 
ture the  Lyceum-President  was  over- 
whelming in  his  introduction  of  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  who  fairly 
blushed  under  the  eulogiums  heaped 
*  upon  him ;  but  he  had  the  good  taste 
to  make  no  reference  to  it,  or  to  the 
living  representative  of  the  theme  of 
his  discourse,  who  sat  before  him  as  a 
listener. 

At  one  of  the   little  gatherings  of 
book-men,  editors,  and  artists  at  my 
house  in  New  York,  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
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talking  with  a  lady,  when  Dr.  Buftis 
W.  Griswojd  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
introduce  him,  which  of  course  was 
done.  Thackeray  bowed  slightly,  and 
went  on  talking  to  the  lady.  Presently, 
the  Doctor  having  slipped  away  for  the 
moment,  the  novelist  said  to  me,  inquir- 
ingly, "  That's  Ruftis,  is  it  ? "  "  Yes— 
that's  he."  "  He's  been  abusing  me  in 
the  Herald^^'*  pursued  the  satirist.  "  Pve 
a  mind  to  charge  him  with  it."  "  By 
all  means,"  I  replied ;  "  if  you  are  sure 
he  did  it."  "Positive."  Bo  he  stalked 
across  to  the  comer  where  Griswold 
stood,  and  I  observed  him  looking 
down  from  his  six-foot  elevation  on  to 
the  Doctor's  bald  head  and  glaring  at 
him  in  half-earnest  anger  through  his 
glasses,  while  he  pummeled  him  with 
his  charge  of  the  Herald  articles.  The 
Doctor,  after  a  while,  escaping,  quoted 
him  thus :  "  Thackeray  came  and  said 
to  me:  *  Doctor,  you've  been  writing 
ugly  things  about  me  in  the  Herald — 
you  called  me  a  snob  ;  do  I  look  like  a 
SNOB  ? '  and  he  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  thunder-gusts  at  me.  Now  I 
didn't  write  those  articles."  "  Yes,  but  he 
did  though,"  said  the  big  satirist,  wben 
I  quoted  to  him  this  denial ;  and  so  he 
persisted  in  saying,  weeks  after,  at  the 
OeTitury, 

OLiBxxDoir  Hotel,  Nsw  Yobs, 
November  27, 1852. 


Deab  sir: — Messrs. 


who  have 


published  my  larger  books  and  have 
paid  my  London  publisher  for  my  last 
work,  have  offered  me  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  republication  of  my  lectures; 
and  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  is 
best  that  I  should  accept  their  liberal 
proposal.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  very  generous  offer;  and  for  my 
own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  my  literary 
brethren  in  England,  I  am  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  find  how  very  kindly  the 
American  publishers  are  disposed  to- 
wards us. 
Believe  me  most  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thagksbat. 
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THE  LADY  CINELLA. 
PARTS  IV.  AND  V.— (CoHcmsioir.) 


Falconab  was  one  of  those  seldom- 
met  men  who  are  genuinely  considerate 
even  for  the  more  delicate  shades  of  feel- 
ing to  which  our  coarser  sex  are  so  loth 
to  plead  guilty.  When  I  returned,  he 
saw  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, as  he  kindly  sent  me  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  provided  I  should  be  undisturb- 
^  there,  by  feigning  some  abstruse 
studies  I  was  compelled  to  make,  and 
for  which  things  must  be  kept  quiet. 
After  tea,  when  we  had  gone  in  there 
again,  and  were  soberly  smoking  our 
cigars,  I  saw  that  he  was  studying  me 
with  an  unobtrusive  yet  worrying  anx- 
iety. Still,  he  would  wait  for  me  to 
speak,  and  I  had  nothing  yet  to  tell 
him. 

''  Kay,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  will  you  go 
fishing  with  me  to-morrow  ? " 

"  I  cannot,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  an 
engagement  in  the  morning  with  the 
Lady  Cinella." 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "I  will  go 
about  ten  o'clock — shall  I  take  you 
there  in  the  boat  ?  I  sail  right  past  the 
Cherbury  landing." 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  go 
there  with  him  in  the  boat. 

The  day  was  brimming  over  with  its 
summer  glories,  bright,  breezy,  radiant, 
when  Falconar  put  me  ashore  at  the 
Cherbury  landing,  and,  shifting  his 
sail  and  helm,  skimmed  lightly  away 
towards  the  fishing-grounds,  which 
were  more  than  a  mile  distant  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  winding 
path  led  from  the  landing  up  the  river- 
bank,  which  was  at  this  place  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  precipitous, 
and  fringed  by  cedars  and  a  promiscu- 
ous undergrowth.  Once  on  top  of  the 
bank,  you  came  upon  a  broad  and  slop- 
ing lawn,  that  extended  sheer  back  to 
Mrs.  Cherbury's  house,  some  two  hun- 
dred   yards    distant — a    lawn    closely 


kempt,  and  made  beaatifal  with  Mi- 
grown  forest  trees,  and  dumps  of  ahnb* 
bery  of  various  kinds.  An  elastic  gra?- 
eUed  walk  ran  along  the  river-maigiii 
of  this  lawn  for  its  whole  length,  wldcb 
was  more  than  half  a  mile.  This  walk, 
shaded  by  the  trees,  and  cooled  by  tht 
little  breezes  that  came  ruffling  acroii 
the  river  below,  was  one  of  the  moit 
delidous  promenades  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. No  efibrt  of  the  most  elabonte 
artifice  could  excel  what  Nature  hid 
here  done  out  of  her  own  sweet  wiO. 

Where  the  path  from  the  landing  came 
into  the  gravelled  walk  was  a  low- 
branching  elm-tree,  with  a  rustic  bench 
at  its  roots.  Upon  this  bench,  u  I 
came  up,  I  foimd  the  Lady  Cindla,  wiift- 
ing  for  me. 

"I  saw  you  in  the  boat  with  Ftl- 
conar,"  she  said,  simply,  ^  as  soon  as 
you  turned  the  point,  and  I  came  to 
meet  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  bat  I 
could  not  catch   her  eye.      She   waB 
dressed  most  simply,  in  pure  white,  with 
a  touch  of  colored  ribbon  here  and 
there  by  way  of  relief,  and  a  belt  about 
her  waist.    Upon  her  head  was  a  straw 
hat,  broad,  and  turned  downwards  in 
the  brim,  so  that  it  easily  concealed  her 
eyes  unless  her  head  was  lifted.    She 
carried  a  bunch  of  little  wild-flowers  in 
her   hand,  and  mostly  busied  herself 
with  these  as  we  talked,  looking  at 
them,  and  smelling  them  continually. 
Now  that  I  am  writing  of  her,  my  recol- 
lection of  how  she  looked  that  day— so 
peerlessly    beautiful,  so    sweetly   con- 
scious, so  maidenly  modest,  so  calm  and 
self-possessed  withal — is  as  vivid  as  if  I 
had  just  come  from  the  meeting  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

"Walk  with  me  a  little  way,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  a  little  bower  further  on, 
where  I  can  talk  with  you  undisturbed ;  ** 
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and,  with  rapid  steps,  she  led  the  way 
along  the  gravelled  walk.  Presently 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  trees  upon 
the  river-bank  were  large  and  close 
together,  and  she  turned  short  about, 
following  a  faint,  narrow  path  which, 
after  one  or  two  turns,  led  to  the  foot 
of  a  giant  cedar-tree,  the  roots  of  which 
grappled  with  the  very  brink  and  mar- 
gin of  the  bluff.  Its  branches  had  been 
trimmed  away  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  a  slender  hand-rail  was  nailed 
breast  high  against  it,  reaching  to 
another  tree  several  yards  ofif,  and 
beneath  this  was  a  comfortable  seat, 
made  of  grape-withes,  twisted  fantasti- 
cally and  varnished.  Seated  here,  and 
resting  on  the  railing,  you  could  look 
down  and  see  the  river  right  beneath 
you,  deep  and  still ;  for  here  the  bluff, 
not  content  with  descending  sheer,  act- 
ually projected  far  over  the  water,  held 
in  place  and  kept  from  washing  away 
by  the  concerted  grapple  of  the  roots 
of  many  trees.  It  was  a  cool  and  quiet 
place,  with  the  house  only  seen  in 
glimpses  through  the  intervening  leaves, 
but  the  river  in  full  view. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Ginella ;  "  this  is  a 
favorite  retreat  of  mine,  and  is  sacred 
to  my  uses.  Here  I  can  quietly  fish,  or 
read  the  last  new  book,  or  sit  and  gaze 
out  on  the  beautiflQ  river,  just  as  I 
choose.  This  is  my  seat — you  can  see 
where  I  hang  my  hat  upon  this  dead 
limb,  and  toss  my  book  down  there 
when  it  tires  me." 

She  sat  down  in  the  place  she  had 
indicated,  facing  the  river,  and  I  stood 
by  her  side,  like  her,  gazing  out  over 
its  soft,  rippled  beauty.  Never  was 
there  fairer  scene.  The  broad  river, 
land-locked  like  a  lake,  so  quiet,  so 
still,  and  yet  so  civilized,  lay  full  before 
us,  and  sent  its  little  zephyrs  up  to  us 
to  cool  our  cheeks  and  brows.  Already 
half-way  across,  Falconar's  boat  was 
slowly  gliding  along,  scarce  bending 
before  the  faint  breeze,  like  a  swan,  fish- 
ing. A  solitary  fish-hawk  sailed  in  slow 
circles  far,  far  above  it,  his  clear  scream 
sent  back  in  faint  echoes  from  the 
woods  and  distant  curving  shores. 
With  a  rattling  cry  from  the  bank  near 


by,  a  kingfisher  darted  out,  smote  the 
water  with  a  rude  splash,  and  took  a 
fish  home  to  feed  his  young.  Two  or 
three  swallowB  sailed  twittering  back 
and  forth  between  us  and  the  stream, 
while,  upon  a  grassy  point  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  below,  a  single  kildeer 
sounded  its  quavering,  impatient  note. 
There  was  no  other  sound,  save  the 
drowsy  hum  of  bees  in  some  elder-blos- 
soms near  at  hand,  and  the  thin,  fine 
murmur  of  an  occasional  mosquito  that 
came  daintily  past  our  ears,  but  de- 
clined to  stop. 

So  she  sat  there,  and  I  stood  there, 
gazing  out  upon  the  quiet  scene,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  break  the 
silence. 

'*  Shall  I  not  hang  your  hat  up  for 
you  upon  its  accustomed  peg  t "  I  a^ed, 
holding  out  my  hand.  She  hesitated 
a  moment— a  moment  when  maiden 
shamefaccdness  was  loth  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will — then  quietly  undid  the 
strings  and  put  the  bat  in  my  hand. 
There  was  a  warm  glow  upon  her 
cheeks— a  glow,  not  a  blush — and  still 
her  eyes  declined  to  meet  mine,  in  a 
sort  of  consciousness  that  was  too  de- 
lightAil  for  me  not  to  tempt  it  often  as 
I  could. 

*'  You  have  been  shedding  tears  since 
I  went  away  from  you  yesterday,"  said 
I,  coming  to  the  point,  **  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
weeping  much  ? " 

"  You  are  right.  I  do  not  weep  often. 
I  could  wish  I  did." 

"  Why  so,  Cinella  ?  "  said  I,  dwelling 
upon  the  word.  She  noticed,  and  I 
perceived  was  not  offended  by  the  fa- 
miliarity. 

"Tears  are  a  great  comfort,  Mr. 
Blanchfieur;  they  do  not  come  until 
the  overstrained  system  is  unbending. 
Tears  ^  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to 
the  eyes,'  and  they  always  spring  from 
some  ^divine  despair,'  Mr.  Blanchfieur. 
There  are  despairs  which  are  not  divine 
— which  do  not  yield  the  sad  and  ten- 
der harvest  of  a  tear."  , 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  speak  from  ex- 
perience, Cinella  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,  indeed  I  do  not 
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know,"  she  said,  with  a  weary  iteration 
of  the  words  that  marked  painfully 
how  deep  the  doubt  was  in  her  mind. 
'*  I  fear  I  have  been  upon  the  borders 
of  a  despair  too  fearful  for  the  solace 
of  tears.  Mr.  Blanchfieur,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  as  if  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
tell  me  what  was  on  her  mind,  **  Mr. 
Blanchfleur,  there  are  moments  in  my  life 
when,  I  have  thought,  even  madness  it- 
self would  be  a  relie£"   She  shuddered. 

'^  What  are  those  moments  ? "  I  asked. 

'*The  moments,''  she  said,  while  a 
ghastly  sort  of  horror  painted  her  face 
with  a  sickly  hue,  "  the  moments  when, 
driven  on  by  a  force  within  me  which  I 
cannot  withstand,  I  seem  to  put  forth 
my  will  in  a  giant  wrestling  effort,  and 
then,  immediately,  I  am  brought  back 
to  »  consciousness  of  myself,  and  of  hav- 
ing done  some  fiightful  thing,  how  and 
why  I  know  not,  by  hearing  repeated  in 
my  ears  the  verses, 

*'  *  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose, 
TiU  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  pine  and  die. 
The  half  she  lores  shall  from  her  fly  I  "* 

I  started,  and  she  saw  me. 

"  You  have  heard  the  words  before  ? " 
she  said. 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard  them,  and  some 
of  the  stories  connected  with  them,"  I 
replied.  *' Answer  me  this,  Cinella: 
you  felt  that  force  within  you  and  heard 
those  verses  that  time  you  struck  Ade- 
laide Temple's  hound  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  covering  her  face, 
*'  and  I  heard  them  again  when  Doctor 
Hoyt  said  the  poor  dog  was  dead." 

"And  yesterday  again,  when  poor 
Mr.  Minnis  said  he  should  die  ? " 

**  Yes,  yes  I "  she  cried,  "  then  too  I 
then  too  I  And  when  I  bade  you  leave 
me — oh,  I  heard  it  then — ^louder  than 
ever  1 " 

"  Do  not  give  way,  Cinella,  for  there 
is  much  for  you  to  do.  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  all  you  can  recollect  of  that 
voice,  and  all  your  associations  with  it, 
as  you  have  promised.  And  I  think  I 
can  assure  you  beforehand  that  you 
shall  never  hear  that  voice  again,  nor 
ever  be  tortured  by  the  associations  that 
grow  out  of  it.    Tell  me  all,  Cinella." 


"  Never  ?  never  ?  "  she  cried,  daspiiig 
her  hands  and  starting  forward  eagerly, 
while  her  anxious  eyetf  searched  my 
face.  "  Never  hear  it  any  more  ?  Oh, 
bless  you  for  those  words  I "  Then  she 
sank  back  in  her  seat,  disappointed. 
"  But  I  see — ^you  fancy  all  this  is  a  men 
delusion  of  the  imagination.  Yoa  in 
wrong.  My  mind  is  as  strong  as  yooA 
Do  not  deceive  yourself." 

"  Very  well  Do  not  prejudge  me, 
Cinella.  How  can  I  conceive  what  this 
thing  is  until  you  have  told  me  about 
it?" 

"  I  toiU  tell  you,"  said  she.  ^  No  one 
else  has  spoken  to  me  as  yoa  have,  and 
I  will  give  you  confidences  that  I  htm 
never  breathed  to  any  other  penoo, 
woman  or  man." 

"  I  thank  you  for  those  words,  Cinella. 
Now,  go  on." 

"  Adelaide  Temple  calls  me  a  witdi,'' 
she  began,  "  and  it  is  not  a  veiy  nice 
name ;  but,  as  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  a  witch  is,  nor  what  peculiar  pow- 
ers she  may  possess,  I  really  cannot  say 
whether  I  am  a  witch  or  not." 

"  That  is  certainly  a  naive  confeaaon,'' 
I  said,  smiling. 

^^  Nay,  you  must  not  laugh  at  me,"  she 
rejoined ;  "  I  say  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  such  things.  AU  I  do 
know  is,  I  have  a  sort  of  power  within 
me  which  other  people  do  not  posseaa" 

"Ah!"  said  I,  "stop  there,  if  yon 
please  I    How  do  you  know  that  t  '^ 

"  How  ?    Because  I  feel  it  I " 

"Feel  what?  Your  own  power, or 
other  people's  ? " 

"  My  own,  of  course." 

"  Then,  you  know  your  own  power, 
but  do  not  know  the  power  that  othen 
possess.  How  can  you  assume  that 
yours  transcends  theirs  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  rejoined,  "  you  are  a  man, 
and  must  have  reasons.  I  am  a  woman, 
and  am  content  to  know.  Besides,  I 
have  seen  the  effects  of  this  power." 

"  Ah  I  effects ! "  said  I ;  "  well,  they 
are  tangible  things,  at  least  €k>  on, 
Cinella." 

"  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  have  been  born  with  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  healthy  nature, 
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for  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  shonld  have 
grown  up  a  hypochondriac,  even  if  I 
escaped  being  a  witch.  A  very  desolate 
orphan,  almost  from  birth,  the  earliest 
recollections  I  have — almost  the  only 
ones,  indeed — are  those  which  hinge 
upon  those  fated  verses.  They  seem  to 
me,  at  this  distance,  to  have  been 
my  only  cradle-songs,  and  certainly  I 
must  have  been  very  young  indeed 
when  I  heard  my  nurses  and  ayahs  re- 
peating them,  with  low  whisperings 
and  ominous  shakings  of  the  head« 
Btill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
things  early  taught  me  to  regard  my- 
self as  a  being  apart,  and  reserved  for 
strange  and  sombre  destinies,  I  grew 
up  wholesomely,  in  an  exuberant,  vigor- 
ous sort  of  way  that  set  external  circum- 
stances at  defiance.  This  was  very  for- 
tunate for  mc,  for  one  of  my  earliest 
nurses  was  a  woman  who  afterwards 
became  mad,  and  who  could  not  have 
failed,  had  I  been  very  impressible,  to 
have  imprinted  some  of  her  own  gloom 
npon  my  spirit.  She  it  was,  I  suppose, 
that  first  taught  me  to  identify  those 
fated  rhymes  with  the  moment  of  my 
birth,  and  she  it  was  told  me  all  that 
melancholy  story  of  how  I  came  into 
the  world.  From  the  very  beginning,  I 
imagine,  these  people  had  identified  me 
with  the  fatal  powers  ascribed  to  me  in 
those  rhymes,  but  I  did  not  understand 
their  meaning  very  young.  Still,  it 
must  have  made  some  impression  upon 
my  mind  to  hear  them  ominously  re- 
peated every  time  my  kitten  died,  or 
my  toys  got  broke,  or  I  encountered 
any  other  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
childhood. 

"I  was  a  very  imaginative  child, 
passionate  and  wilful,  and  I  must  very 
early  have  been  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
magnetic  power  or  fascination  I  was 
capable  of  exerting  over  inferior  organi- 
zations. I  can  recollect,  when  a  young 
child,  taking  great  delight  in  putting 
forth  this  power  towards  birds,  chick- 
ens, and  other  pets.  Probably  the  won- 
der and  awe  I  was  able  by  this  means 
to  inspire  my  attendants  with  helped  to 
make  me  cultivate  the  power.  But  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  at  any 


time  associated  its  exercise  with  the 
operations  of  the  rhymes.  However, 
when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  I 
was  very  intimate  with  a  schoolmate,  a 
frail,  delicate,  nervous  little  girl,  who 
loved  me  with  a  devotion  I  could 
scarcely  understand,  and  who  had  been 
told  a  good  deal  of  my  past  history. 
One  day,  as  we  were  playing  together,  I 
X>ersuaded  Elise  to  let  me  put  her  to 
sleep,  as  I  had  put  my  other  pets  to 
sleep.  She  consented,  and  I  made  the 
soothing  motions  I  had  been  used  to 
employ,  with  speedy  effect.  But,  my 
magnetic  passes  seemed  to  have  react- 
ed upon  myself  in  some  degree,  and  I 
found  my  thoughts  drifting  backwards 
to  all  the  old"  ayah  used  to  tell  me,  and 
to  my  mother's  death,  and  the  terrible, 
terrible  rhymes.  Suddenly  Elise,  with 
a  shriek,  flung  herself  back,  and,  with 
bleached  lips  and  eyes  starting  with 
terror,  repeated  the  dreadful  words, 

" '  Till  nightingale  shall  shnn  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  P 

Then,  she  was  seized  with  strong  con- 
vulsions, from  which  she  never  recover- 
ed, but  died  in  less  than  a  week." 

Cinella  paused,  and  turned  her  white, 
working  face  away  fh>m  me  a  moment, 
to  gaze  out  over  the  river.  Then  she 
resumed : 

"  The  death  of  Elise  was  a  terrible 
shock  to.  me,  since  I  felt  that  I  was 
more  or  less  the  cause  of  it  by  my  own 
rashness.  But  it  was  not  until  I  over- 
heard the  servants  coupling  this  death 
with  my  destiny  and  with  those  hideous 
rhymes  that  I  learned  to  make  the  as- 
sociation myself— -an  association  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  make  since  then. 
Oh,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  you  do  not  know 
what  a  dreadful  lot  mine  is — ^has  been, 
ever  since  that  day  I  There  are  mo- 
ments when,  knowing  what  every  one 
thinks  and  says  of  me,  I  have  such 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world,  I  feel 
tempted  to  rush  out  and  drag  them  all 
down  with  me  in  one  common  ruin. 
There  are  moments  when  I  loathe  and 
despise  myself  as  if  I  were  the  subject 
of  some  bestial  stroke  of  leprosy.  There 
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are  moments  •when  I  am  Btricken  with 
dread  and  horror  lest  some  new  victim 
may  be  demanded  by  my  cruel  fate.  And 
there  are  those  stifl  more  horrible  mo- 
ments when,  after  having  yielded  to  the 
supreme  evil  force  within  me,  and  ex« 
erted  my  spell,  I  feel  that  there  is  one 
more  crime  upon  my  soul,  and  hear 
those  verses  thunder  the  fact  in  my 
ears !  Oh,  pity  me  I  pity  me  I " 

"  That  force  within  you,"  said  I,  gent- 
ly, "  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  like  ?  how 
does  it  act  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  describe 
it.  It  is  something  like  that  uneasy 
impulse  which  drives  the  sleep-walker. 
I  only  know  when  I  have  obeyed  it  by 
hearing  the  rhyme.  It  is  au  impulse 
within  me,  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol, to  send  out  my  magnetic  power 
towards  certain  persons,  and  so  do  them 
hurt." 

**  Twice,  then,  when  you  breathed 
upon  the  flowers  for  me,  you  obeyed  that 
inward  impulse  without  any  volition  of 
your  own  ?  " 

"  Twice,"  she  said ;  then  eagerly  add- 
ed, "  but  you  were  strong — it  could  not 
harm  you.    Your  will  controlled  mine." 

"Never  mind  that.  Did  you  never 
exercise  this  power  by  an  act  of  your 
own  free  will  ? " 

"  I  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  often, 
when  people  have  provoked  me,  by  call- 
ing me  a  witch.  But  I  have  only  done 
so  twice." 

"  Twice  ? " 

"Twice  only — and  each  time  the 
power  got  beyond  my  control.  Once, 
I  used  it  to  save  Adelaide  Temple." 

"  To  save  her  ? " 

"  Yes.  She  loved  me,  devotedly,  and 
I  loved  her,  and  I  knew  that  something 
would  surely  happen  to  her  if  her  love 
continued.  So,  in  order  to  turn  her 
love  into  hate,  I  pretended,  in  her  pres- 
ence, to  put  my  spell  upon  her  brother 
Tom.  Alas !  my  pretence  was  only  too 
sad  a  reality  for  him  !  It  worked,  and 
he  died— 


» 


"  Of  consumption — did  he  not  ? " 
"  So  they  called  it,"  she  said,  gloomily. 
"  Made  worse  by  your  refusal  to  marry 
him?" 


"Yes;  but  how  came  he  to  throw 
himself  at  my  feet  as  he  did  f " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Whit 
brought  BIr.  Minnis  to  the  djist  yeste^ 
day,  CineUa  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  second  instance  of  which 
I  spoke." 

"Mr.  MinnisI" 

"  Alas  I  yes  I  I  saw  that  my  power 
over  him  gave  him  eloquence  and  life. 
I  fancied  by  exerting  it  I  could  make  i 
good  preacher  of  him.  Instead  of 
that " 

"Instead  of  that  he  has  become  noth- 
ing at  all  without  you.  He  is  a  toper 
who  misses  his  dram  when  you  are 
away.  It  was  wrong  to  make  a  sot  of 
the  poor  man,  Cinella." 

"  Alas  I  alas !  "  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands  piteously,  "  I  have  soffered 
for  it  ] " 

"  You  have  indeed  suffered,  my  poor 
Cinella,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  yon 
shall  suffer  any  more.  You  have  saffin^ 
ed  not  only  in  person,  but  in  r^utation, 
for  Falconar  and  Adelaide,  by  careAil 
collation  of  coincidences,  and  careful 
building  up  of  theories,  have  made 
almost  as  bad  a  case  out  against  yon  as 
you  have  managed  to  make  out  against 
yourself.  You  are  palpably  a  witch, 
my  Lady  Cinella,  and,  palpably,  I  must 
exorcise  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say,  Cinella ;  that,  if  you 
are  not  a  witch,  you  are  certainly  be- 
witched, and  some  subtle  exorcism  is 
needed  to  break  the  ruthless,  soul-crash- 
ing spell." 

I  designedly  spoke  as  with  a  certain 
consciousness  of  power,  confident  that 
in  her  present  nervous  slate  my  tones 
would  not  be  without  their  influence. 
She  watched  my  face  with  a  painful 
sort  of  eagerness,  in  which  hope  strug- 
gled with  a  wish  to  believe  in  my  power. 

"  Can  you — ^will  you "  she  began. 

"  Patience,  Cinella ! "  I  replied,  very 
calmly ;  "  let  us  first  find  out  what  there 
is  for  us  to  do.  Those  dreadful  rhymes 
which  are  so  constantly  ringing  in  your 
brain — ^what  do  they  mean  ?  " 

And  I  slowly  and  emphatically  re- 
peated: 
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«  <  Till  nightingale  diAll  diim  her  roee, 
Till  blood  ahall  stop  where  water  flowi, 

^  The  half  she  loyee  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  lovee  ihall  from  her  fly  I  >  ** 

*'  Oh,  husli  I  hush  i  "  she  cried,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears,  **  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  any  one  repeat  them  I  It 
seems  as  if  the  dark  effort  of  will  must 
come — must  come  I  " 

"  It  tluUl  not  1 "  I  replied,  sternly ; 
'*  it  shall  not  come  so  long  as  I  am  pres- 
ent, rest  assmred  of  that,  Cinella."  She 
believed  me,  and  her  weary,  anxious  face 
grew  more  quiet  and  composed  at  once. 
2fy  spell  was  working  like  a  charm. 

**  Now,  tell  me,"  I  said ;  "  what  do 
those  yerses  mean — ^if  they  have  any» 
meaning  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know — I  never  tried  to 
analyze  them ;  oh,  my  friend,  we  do  not 
philosophize  about  spectres  when  we 
are  dying  from  fright  I  What  do  they 
mean?  Some  dreadful  iteration  of 
calamity,  never  to  cease  until  things 
that  are  impossible  have  come  to  pass — 
I  know  not  what." 

**  You  understand  their  meaning  to  be 
metaphorical,  of  course  ? " 

'*  How  metaphorical  f  "  she  asked. 

"  If  they  have  any  truth,  it  is  not  a 
literal  truth.  If  you  work  this  evil, 
you  do  not  do  so  to  the  literal  extent 
those  verses  imply.  By  no  means  the 
half  of  those  whom  you  love  do  pine 
and  die — by  no  means  the  half  shun 
and  hate  you." 

"  In  that  sense,"  said  she,  hesitating 
a  moment,  *'  of  course,  they  are  not  lit- 
erally true."  • 

"Very  well,  then— their  meaning  is 
metaphorical,  Cinella,"  said  I,  suddenly, 
and  bending  an  intense  look  upon  her ; 
"  do  you  remember  that  sweet  Persian 
fable  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose, 
their  constant  loves,  and  tbe  laments 
which  pain  tbe  evening  air  for  the  hun- 
dred leaves  that  *  lie  scatlftred  on  the 
ground  ? ' " 

She  answered  nothing,  but  still  sent 
her  eyes  to  meet  mine.  "  Suppose, 
Cinella,  the  nightingale  should  become 
dimly  conscious  of  a  calamity  to  the 
rose,  and  to  avert  that  should  wander 
off,  desolate  and  heart-sick,  but  resolute 


in  her  purpose:  would  not  that  fulfil 
the  verses'  meaning  f  " 

A  warm,  vivid  blush  overspread  her 
neck  and  face  to  the  temples,  and  dwelt 
purply  at  the  tips  of  her  ears ;  but,  for 
all  that,  brave  woman  as  she  was,  she 
did  not  ficdter  nor  cast  down  her  eyes. 
Looking  me  full  in  the  face,  she  an- 
swered: 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
but  the  verse  will  never  be  fulfilled  in 
that  way.  I  know  my  dark  destinies 
too  well  ever  to  dare  to  couple  another's 
with  them.  The  nightingale  will  never 
find  her  rose— will  never  permit  herself 
to  find  him.  She  will  never  rest  her 
foot,  however  weary,  anywhere  long 
enougb  to  woo  or  to  be  wooed  by  any 
rose  of  the  garden." 

"  How  if  she  could  not  help  it,  Ci- 
nella ? .  How  if  a  power  still  greater 
than  her  own  commanded  her  both  to 
woo  and  to  be  wooed  ?  How  if  the 
nightingale  was  already  shunning  her 
rose,  and  helplessly  beating  her  wings 
in  despairing  efforts  to  escape  from  it, 
that  so  she  might  keep  the  calamity 
away  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head  into  her  hands. 
"  No  1  no  1  no  I "  she  cried,  with  a  sob- 
ing  sort  of  horror.  "  I  shall  never  love 
mortal  man,  and  mortal  man  shall  never 
love  me  I    Never  I  " 

''It  is  too  late,  Cinella/''  I  said. 

Then  she  sprang  upon  her  feet  and 
would  have  fied  away,  but  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  her  arm  and  forced  her,  with 
gentle  power,  to  be  calm. 

"  Cinella  I  "  I  said,  « it  is  too  late, 
and  we  must  accept  our  destinies  as 
they  fall."  I  was  conscious  of  a  change 
wrought  in  my  voice  by  the  great  emo- 
tion I  felt,  but  I  gazed  out  over  the 
quiet  waters,  and  told  my  story  quietly 
as  I  could. 

"Cinella,  I  believe  that  when  two 
souls  are  brought  into  close  relations 
one  with  the  other,  there  is  a  natural 
impulse  in  tbem  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  this  struggle  goes  on  until 
the  stronger  soul  is  able  to  compel,  by 
various  means,  the  weaker  to  submit  to 
it.  Yesterday,  Cinella,  there  was  a 
struggle  betwixt  your  soul  and  mine. 
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when  you  breathed  upon  that  tropic 
flower,  and  sought  through  its  odors  to 
send  your  magnetic  powers  upon  me  to 
subdue  me  to  your  will,  as  you  have  so 
often  subdued  others.  I  knew  the 
struggle  was  to  come,  yet  I  did  not  fear 
it,  for  I  was  strong  in  my  consciousness 
of  my  love  for  you,  ^nd  I  felt  sure  that 
love  would  not  yield  to  any  other  weak- 
er force.  Our  wills  were  brought  into 
collision,  Cinella ;  our  entire  spirits  met 
to  fight  for  the  mastery.  Instead  of 
that  contest  there  was  coalition.  In- 
stead of  the  struggle  there  was  recogni- 
tion. Our  two  souls  met  as  they  had 
not  met  before  since  the  hour  when 
they  were  torn-  from  the  pure  land  of 
spirits — ^met,  and,  in  spite  of  the  encum- 
brances of  matter,  recognized  each 
other, — met,  and  fraternized,  and  made 
a  pledge  to  each  other  that  henceforth 
they  should  never  be  strangers  any 
more.    Is  it  not  so,  Cinella  ? '' 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  murmured, 
*' It  is  so!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,  Cinella  I  The  union 
then  formed,  what  power  on  earth  can 
break  ?  The  bonds  then  sealed,  what 
material  force  shall  dare  to  try  unloose  ? 
You  are  mine,  Cinella  I  mine  because 
you  have  always  been  so — mine  because 
in  that  pure  primeval  order  of  things, 
to  which,  after  this  little  rude  fever  of 
life,  we  arc  anxious  to  go. back,  our 
spirits  were  made  kindred,  and  joined 
unto  one  another  forever  and  forever  1 
Cinella,  bride  of  my  spirit,  I  bid  you 
become,  freely  and  fearing  nothing, 
bride  also  of  my  flesh.  Come — oh, 
come  I " 

She  half  rose  as  I  opened  my  arms, 
and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  of  love 
and  longing,  but  with  dread  still  there, 
gasped  out :  "  The  spell !  the  spell  I  " 

**  The  spell  1 "  I  cried,  still  holding 
out  my  arms  to  her,  still  urging  her  to 
me  with  eyes  out  of  which  my  love 
looked,  full  face — "  the  spell  1  Is  it  not 
banished  forever?  Did  it  not  break 
when  your  spirit  nestled  to  mine,  as  a 
sister  flees  to  her  brother  for  protection 
and  support  ?  The  spell  1  It  is  gone — 
gone  forever !    Come,  Cinella  I  come  1 " 

Like  a  bird  to  its  nest,  after  long 


weary  wandering,  so,  with  a  soft  agh, 
she  fluttered  to  my  anna,  and  lay  there 
trembling,  while  I  clasped  her  dOae^ 
close,  and  kissed  her,  and  whispered, 

"  Mine  1  my  own  1 " 

'^  Mine  I  my  own  1 "  she  murmured, 
in  reply. 

— Gk>d  1  what  was  that  voice  in  the 
air — above— below — I  knew  not  where, 
clear,  ringing,  unmistakable,  inexorable 
as  fate,  singing : 

**  Till  nightingale  shall  ghnn  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shftll  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I 

With  a  shriek  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get, Cinella  tore  herself  from  my  anm 
"  The  voice  1  the  voice  I  "  she  cried. 
<'It  is  death  I"  Then,  ere  I  could 
guess  her  purpose,  though  I  saw  a  mad 
and  desperate  frenzy  in  her  eyes,  she 
cried,  ^'  It  is  death,  but  not  to  you— to 
me  I  to  me ! " 

She  sprang  upon  the  seat,  turned  her 
face  to  me  once  more — "  Farewell  I "  ehe 
cried,  and  with  one  wild  leap  flung  her- 
self over  the  hand-rail,  and  down,  down 
into  the  quiet  river  below  I  I  heard 
her  rushing  downward  through  the  air, 
I  heard  the  plunge ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  saw  a  white,  upturned  face  be- 
low me, — and  leaped  in  to  save  her— to 
save  her  or  die  with  her. 

When  I  rose,  she  was  but  a  yard  or 
two  off,  and  a  single  stroke  brought  me 
to  her  side. 

"  Cinella  I  "  I  c^ed,  "  Cinella  I " 

"  Away  I  away  I  "she  shrieked  through 
the  water  that  bubbled  at  her  lips,  and 
madly  she  thrust  me  off;  "awayl  I 
will  not  have  your  blood  upon  my 
hands  I  "    Then  she  sank  once  more. 

With  desperate  energy  I  dived  for 
her,  and  seized  her  by  the  girdle  at  her 
waist,  and  brought  her  to  the  surface 
once  again,  limp,  gasping,  drowning. 

"  Cinella  I  %  I  save  you  or  die  with 
you  I " 

The  agony  of  drowning,  the  blind, 
helpless  despair  of  that  last  moment, 
overbore  even  her  iron  resolution. 
Turning,  she  clutched  mc,  like  a  vice, 
convulsively  about  the  throat  with 
both  arms,  and  clung  there  like  a  lim- 
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pet  to  the  rock.  I  was  indeed  to  die 
with  her,  for  I  could  not  save  her.  To 
struggle  was  in  yain.  Her  arms  stran- 
gled me — her  long  garments  hampered 
me  about.    With  a  vain  effort,  a  feeble 


cry,  I  wrestled  a  moment,  then  sank, 
down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  knew  no  more— except  that  apoca- 
lyptic world  of  images  which  is  im- 
sealed  for  him  who  drowns. 


PART  V. 

'*  There  was  a  man  in  onr  town, 
He  was  so  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  brier-bush, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes !  ^ 


A  BTRONO  smell  of  brandy  and  mus- 
tard, a  sense  of  soreness  and  aching,  and 
of  having  been  immercifully  poulticed, 
the  dim  consciousness  of  a  frightful 
danger,  of  almost  death,  of  a  coming 
back  from  that  bourne  amid  pangs 
sharper  than  the  agony  of  birth  itself — 
and  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  my 
bed  at  Falconar's,  and  the  morning  sun 
was  streaming  in  at  the  east  windows, 
and  his  cigar  difiFused  a  fragrant  odor 
through  all  the  smell  of  brandy  and 
mustard,  and  Falconar  sat  there  at  the 
table,  smoking,  and  singing  the  above 
rough  rhyme  to  a  tune  as  rough. 

"  Falconar  ? "  I  said. 

"  Yes  I "  he  cried,  springing  up,  "  I 
thought  your  worship  would  wake 
when  you  heard  the  lark."  He  came  to 
me  and  took  my  hand.  "  And  how  are 
you,  old  fellow,  about  this  time  ?  Fever 
all  gone,  I  see — want  your  breakfast, 
don^t  you  ?  I  never  heard  that  hanging 
would  spoil  a  man's  appetite,  half  donei 
— much  less  drowning." 

"  Falconar,"  said  I,—"  Cinella "  I 

could  say  no  more.   • 

**  She  is  all  right  now,  Hoyt  says. 
Fve  just  come  from  there — rode  over  at 
daybreak.  She  had  a  near  thing  of  it, 
though,  much  nearer  than  you,  my  boy ; 
but  she  has  completely  come  round, 
and  will  do  very  well." 

"  Thank  God  I " 

"  Amen  I "  ho  said ;  "  but  now,  wash 
your  face  and  have  some  breakfast. 
Shall  I  ring  for  it  ?  You  must  be  very 
hungry — a  cold  bath  always  makes  one 
feel  wolfish." 

"  I  will  get  up  and  dress,"  I  said ;  "  I 
feel  quite  strong,  though  somewhat  be- 
wildered." 


"  Bewildered  I "  he  answered,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Drown- 
ing is  a  thing  calculated  to  bewilder  a 
man,  I  don't  care  how  self-possessed  he 
may  be  upon  ordinary  occasions." 

While  I  was  breakfasting,  he  sat  by, 
whistling,  and  eyeing  me  curiously. 

"  Kay,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  what  the  dickens  you  two  were  do- 
ing in  the  water,  anyhow— flopping  in 
one  after  the  other,  like  an  eagle  afler  a 
fish-hawk  I " 

"I  will,"  I  answered,  "if  you  will 
first  tell  me  how  we  were  rescued." 

"  What  I  didn't  you  see  me  ? " 

«  You  I " 

*'  Me  I  I  was  the  hero  of  the  moment 
— ^fished  you  both  out,  and  carried  both 
of  you  up  the  bank  !  Wow  I  but  my 
back  aches  now,  when  I  think  of  it  I 
You  didn't  see  me  ?  Why,  you  must 
have  Jieard  me,  anyhow." 

"  Heard  you  ?  when  ?  where  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "  I  might  have  guessed 
you  were  too  busy  at  that  interesting  mo- 
ment. WTiy,  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell.  The 
fish  wouldn't  bite,  so  I  up  anchor  and 
tutned  to  beat  for  home  again.  Coming 
round  over-against  the  Cherbury  shore, 
I  chanced  to  look  up  at  the  deep-water 
bluff,  as  they  call  it,  where  the  great 
cedar  stands,  when  I  saw — well,  I'm  a 
modest  man,  Kay,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
what  I  saw.  At  any  rate,  I  fancied  I 
had  no  business  to  be  looking  on,  with- 
out giving  you  warning ;  and  besides,  I 
didn't  know  but  what  the  Lamia  might 
be  strangling  you  in  dead  earnest,  so  I 
just  sang  out " 

"  Sang  out  I  what,  in  Heaven's 
name  1 " 

"  Why,  what  else  but  the  old  rhyme, 
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to  give  you  notice  you  were  playing 
with  fire: 

**  *  Till  nightingale  shall  than  her  rose. 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I '  ** 

It  was  the  same  tune,  the  same  voice 
I  had  heard  I 

"  That  was  you,  then  ? " 

'*  Me  I  who  else  could  you  suppose  it 
was?" 

*^Tbat,  then,  was  what  made  her 
plunge  in,"  and  I  told  him  all  the  whole 
history,  from  first  to  last. 

He  pulled  a  very  long  face,  whistled 
dolefully,  and  looked  greatly  puzzled. 
"You  think  the  whole  mystery  is 
solved,  then,  and  our  witch  is  nothing 
but  the  creature  of  imagination  and  apt 
coincidence  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  it  be  ? "  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  he  rejoined,  "  since  you  are 
going  to  marry  her,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  faith  in  the  premises." 

He  mused  for  awhile,  then  burst  out 
into  a  great  laugh.  "  At  least,"  he 
cried,  "  we  will  have  to  believe  in  the 
Afighan,  since  you  have  unquestionably 
broken  his  spell.  Tou  have  had  my 
views  upon  the  rose  and  nightingale 
business,  and  surely,  if  there  ever  was 
an  occasion  upon  which  blood  stopped 
where  water  flowed,  it  was  yesterday, 
when  you  two  lay  drowning  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  eight  feet  of  clear 
water  gently  gliding  over  you  I  Ah, 
this  sorcery,  this  sorcery — what  a  shal- 
low business  it  is,  after  all  I 

" '  Then  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  beliey^d, 
That  palter  with  as  in  a  double  Eense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  oar. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope  I '  *  * 

"  Come,  Falconar,"  said  I,  "  have  your 
horse  put  in,  and  drive  me  over  to  see 
Cinella.  I  know  how  nervous  she  must 
be,  and  what  a  happy  revulsion  she  will 
experience  when  I  tell  her  what  you 
have  told  me.  It  will  complete  her 
cure." 

"  You  will  not  see  Cinella  to-day,  old 
friend,"  said  he,  gravely.  "These 
things  have  been  too  much  for  her — she 
is  very  ill  I  " 

It  was  so  indeed.  There  had  been  too 
great  stress  put  upon  even  her  strong 


brain  and  brave  heart,  and,  under  tin 
shock  of  yesterday's  events,  she  bsd 
broken  completely  down,  her  reason  It- 
self reeling  before  the  blow.    For  msoj 
weeks  she  hovered  betwixt  life  sad 
death,  nor  were  we  sore  during  all  thii 
period  if  her  mental  health  would  erer 
completely  return  to  her.    There  wm 
first  a  furious  brain-fever,  and  when  the 
madness  and  terror  of  this  was  suhdned, 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  low  nervous  feyer, 
and  a  dull  period  of  inanity  and  un- 
consciousness that  was  still  morepiio- 
ful  to  witness.    Dr.  Hoyt  looked  verf 
grave,  and  I  could  see  that  he  wss  try- 
ing to  prepare  me  for  the  worst,  but  I 
never  lost  hope.    I  knew  better  than  he 
did  the  dreadful  excitement  of  miod  ia 
which  she  had  been  living  so  long,  and 
I  knew  how  dreadfiil  must  be  the  strag- 
gle ere  she  could  entirely  throw  off  this 
incubus. 

Mrs.  Cherbury,  who  loved  her  nieee 
with  a  perfect  affection,  obeyed  Br. 
Hoyt's  suggestion,  and  offered  me  s 
room  in  her  house,  which  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept,  to  be  near  Cinella^ 
But  the  poor  sufferer  would  not  tolerate 
my  presence  during  all  the  time  tiie 
fever  lasted.  I  never  went  near  hei  bat 
she  shrank,  and  shivered,  and  beckoned 
me  away,  shrieking  out  the  terrible 
verses,  which  seemed  to  haunt  her  all 
the  time. 

At  last,  however,  she  waked  one  day 
out  of  a  deep  sleep,  conscious,  and  sent 
for  me  to  see  her.  When  I  came,  tnd 
kissed  her,  she  bade  me  sit  by  the  bed, 
and  hold  her  hand. 

"  I  have  had  a  vision,"  she  said,  ^  a 
vision  of  forgiveness.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  die  now,  but,  even  if  I  do,  the  corse 
I  know  is  removed." 

She  was  too  weak  to  tell  me  then,  bat 
afterwards  she  said  that  in  her  dream 
the  Affghan  had  appeared  to  her,  and 
told  her  in  substance  that  the  condi- 
tions of  his  curse  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
henceforth  she  would  be  free  from  its 
pressure.  I  think  that  if  she  had  not 
had  this  dream,  she  would  have  surely 
died,  so  broken  did  she  seem,  so  weak. 
After  this  she  slowly  came  round,  but 
how  changed  from  my  glorious  Cinella 
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was  that  pale  and  feeble  figure,  that 
could  scarcely  lift  her  hand  to  her 
month — all  her  splendid  hair  shorn 
away,  and  her  rich,  full  voice  dwindled 
down  into  a  whisper  I 

^*  She  does  not  react  as  she  should," 
said  Dr.  Hoyt  to  me.  **I  urn  afraid 
there  is  something  of  the  witch  hanging 
oyer  her  still.  We  must  bring  her  old 
friends  to  see  her." 

Falconar  had  already  come  round, 
and  sent  in  by  me  to  ask  Ginella^s  for- 
giyencss.  But  Adelaide  Temple  con- 
tinued still  obdurate.  Falconar  had  as 
much  influence  over  her  as  any  other 
person — ^in  fact,  they  were  shortly  to  bo 
married — but  she  would  run  the  risk 
of  his  displeasure  sooner  than  believe  in 
Oinella. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Falconar  to  the 
Doctor  and  me,  *^  Adelaide  and  I  were 
the  chief  witnesses  of  her  mesmeric 
practices  upon  poor  Tom,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  convince  her  they  were  all 
right." 

I  explained  why  Cinella  had  acted  as 
she  did.  *'  /  can  see  it  all,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  but  the  deuce  is  in  me  if  I  can  get 
Adelaide  to  look  through  my  spectacles. 
Besides,  there^s  the  dog-case— she  is 
always  talking  about  Fido ;  and  I  can- 
not give  her  any  satisfaction,  for  I  don^t 
understand  about  Fido  myself." 

"  Are  you  sure  no  poison  was  used, 
Doctor  ? "  asked  I. 

"Not  mre!  I  tested  for  several 
things,  arsenic,  strychnine,  &c. — but 
why  poison  ?  Cin.ella  did  not  adminis- 
ter it :  who  else  could  have  had  a  mo- 
tive to  do  so  ?  " 

— ^The  next  morning,  quite  early,  Fal- 
conar came  driving  up,  in  triumphant 
style,  escorting  a  lady.  It  was  Adelaide 
Temple  I  She  passed  hurriedly  into 
Cinella^s  room,  while  Falconar,  with  his 
most  boisterous  manner,  came  into  the 
room  where  Hoyt  and  I  were  sitting, 
leading  by  the  ear  black  John,  Miss 
Templets  coachman,  who  stood  before 
us  in  a  very  penitent  way,  twirling  his 
hat,  and  eyeing  the  Doctor  askance,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  dissected  alive. 

"  There,  now,  you  black  rascal,  plead 
your  own  case  1 " 


*'  Degemplum  mustn^t  be  hard  on  me," 
said  John,  "  but  I  killed  dat  dar  dog  1 " 

"He  means  Fido,"  explained  Fal- 
conar. 

"  You  killed  the  dog— how  ? "  asked 
Hoyt. 

"  Pisened  him,  sar — roach-pisen — ^wat 
I  found  in  de  kitchen  closet,  sar." 

**  How  come  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ? " 

"  Why  you  see,  sar,  when  Miss  Cinella 
guv  me  de  squrl  an^  told  me  to  gin  it  to 
de  dog  wid  my  compel  ments,  de  devil 
he  jest  got  in  me  and  put  me  in  mind 
o'  how  dat  dog  he  bit  me  oncst — so  I 
got  de  pisen  and  smeared  it  all  inside 
de  squrl  nice— 'deed,  sar,  I  never  did  it 
myself — ^it  was  de  devil  done  it  through 
me. 
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"The  devil  wouldn't  have  hung  in 
your  stead  if  you  had  killed  any  one, 
you  blackmurderer  you,"  said  Hoyt. 

When  John  was  gone,  Falconar  told 
us  that  our  talk  of  poison,  and  of  a 
motive  for  the  act,  had  reminded  him 
of  John's  scarcely-conce  lied  antipathy 
to  Fido.  He  had  gone  over  there  at 
once,  and  pounced  upon  John  so  sud- 
denly as  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
frighten  him  into  confession  before  he 
recovered  his  wits. 

"  I  made  him  tell  Adelaide  what  he 
had  done,  and  then  I  said  to  her,  *  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  suspicions  we  have 
been  harboring  against  this  poor  dying 
girl,  and  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest.'  This  broke  her  down,  Kay ; 
she  burst  out  crying,  called  herself  all 
sorts  of  wretches  and  other  bad  names, 
and  demanded  to  be  brought  here  im- 
mediately, to  ask  pardon  for  all  her 
crimes.  I  agree  with  the  painter  in 
Browning's  drama :  Love  and  hate  are 
very  near  akin — *  the  very  warders,  each 
of  the  other's  borders.'  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Adelaide  has  been  very  happy  one 
moment  since  she  and  Oinella  fell  out." 

"  Cinella  loves  her  very  dearly,"  I 
said. 

— In  the  meanwhile.  Doctor  Hoyt 
was  setting  to  rights  another  one  of 
Cinella's  matt/oaia  aujets.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Minnis  had  been  haunting  the  house 
ever  since  Cinella's  illness,  but  without 
ever  coming  in.    Like  a  ghost  I  had 
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seen  him  gliding  in  and  out  the  shrub- 
beries, or  sliding  along  the  river-walk, 
a  spectral  figure  to  meet  by  moonlight. 

One  day  Dr.  Hoyt  saw  him  in  the 
garden,  and  called  to  me  in  wonder  to 
tell  him  whal  it  was.    I  explained. 

"  Oh  I  him  I "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  contempt. 

"Doctor,"  said  I,  "why  don't  you 
give  that  man  some  medicine  ?  " 

"He  never  asked  me,"  said  Hoyt, 
curtly.  "Besides,  who'd  physic  a 
ghost,  if  he  could  help  it  ? " 

"  But  the  man  will  die,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder — he  has  nothing 
but  his  piety  to  live  on,  and  that's  thin- 
ner than  whey.    No  great  loss,  though." 

"  Can't  you  cure  him  ?  It  would 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Cinella  if 
he  were  to  die."  And  I  told  him  about 
her  connection  with  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

"Cure  him?"  said  Dr.  Hoyt;  "I 
don't  know — ^perhaps  I  might.  It  is 
not  much  trouble  to  thicken  thin  por- 
ridge ;  the  bother  is,  you  get  nothing  for 
it  when  you're  done.    Where  is  he  ? " 

"  Out  yonder,  by  the  grape-trellis." 

Dr.  Hoyt  went  out,  hatless,  and  I  saw 
him  steal  upon  the  unhappy  divine, 
pounce  upon  him,  and  capture  him  like 
a  rogue  caught  in  jlagrante  delictu.  He 
led  him  to  the  house,  and  into  the  room 
where  we  were. 

"  I  have  explained  to  Mr.  Minnis  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  him,"  said  he  to  me, 
very  gravely,  "  and  how  much  good  his 
prayers  will  do  us  all."  And  then  and 
there,  sending  for  Mrs.  Cherbury  and 
the  household,  he  made  Mr.  Minnis  read 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  "  for  our  sick 
sister  " — those  beautiful  prayers  I — and 
offer  MP  his  own  weak  petition  besides. 
When  he  was  going,  the  Doctor  said  to 
him:  "You  must  come  again  to-mor- 
row, and  pray  by  Miss  Cherbury 's  bed- 
side. I  think  the  sound  of  your  voice 
will  be  of  use  to  her." 

After  he  had  taken  leave.  Dr.  Hoyt 
gave  utterance  to  a  strong  expression 
of  disgust :  "  Never  say  weak  as  water 
again  !  say  weak  as  Minnis  !  *  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  him — that  is,  by 
'  exalting  his  horn  I '     I'll  make  him 


think  his  office  is  such  an  indispensable 
and  lofty  one,  totally  irrespective  of  the 
peitton  who  holds  it,  that  he  will  gun 
importance  in  his  own  eyes,  and  so  get 
fibre  to  his  flabby  muscles.  I  will  m^ 
his  body  fat  by  puffing  him  up  with 
spiritual  pride.  Faugh  I  Fd  rather 
physic  a  whole  school  of  hysteric 
school-girls  than  one  such  weak  hje- 
teric  man  I " 

The  subtle  Doctor  diagnosed  Mr. 
Minnis'  malady  aright  He  flattered 
him,  and  purred  to  him,  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  showed  him  how 
weak  and  prostrate  Cinella  was,  and 
how  important  his  ministriationa  were 
to  her.  The  poor  fool  I  Then,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  try  a  little  gentle  tonic 
on  his  own  account,  got  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells  into  his  hands,  moanted 
him  on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  and  final- 
ly, when  quite  sure  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  relapse,  dismissed  him  to  the  sea- 
side, to  get  his  health  quite  restored, 
for  "  his  parishioners'  sake  "— dismiaBed 
him  comparatively  another  man  I 

"  And  that  is  the  last  case  we  shall 
have  of  the  Cinella  disease,"  said  Dr. 
Hoyt,  when  Minnis  had  gone  away; 
"that  is,"  added  he,  quickly,  "when 
you  are  cured,  Blanchfleur, — which  will 
be  before  long,  I  judge,  since  you  are 
convalescent  now,  and  will  be  quite 
well  as  soon  as  you  are  married ! " 

Married  I 

— Cinella  had  got  well  rapidly  from 
the  moment  of  her  reconciliation  with 
Adelaide.  Still,  she  remained  nervous 
and  delicate,  and  Dr.  Hoyt  said  a  sea- 
voyage  and  long  change  of  scene  was 
almost  necessary  for  her  complete  re- 
habilitation. Mrs.  Cherbury  was  too 
old  to  care  about  leaving  home,  so  "Hoyt 
bluntly  told  me  I  must  marry  my  sweet- 
heart and  go  abroad  with  her.  An  early 
day  hud  been  set  for  Falconar's  marriage 
with  Adelaide,  and  Cinella  consented 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Min- 
nis to  come  on  and  perform  the  cere- 
mony, but  he  excused  himself  upon  the 
plea  of  other  important  engagements. 

"  I'll  wager  he  is  courting,  himself," 
said  Dr.  Hoyt. 
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And  80  it  turned  out,  for  he  came 
back  to  Wormleigh  presently,  a  well 
man,  and  introduced  the  people  to  his 
wife,  a  little  plump,  partridge-eyed 
woman,  who  ruled  her  husband  like  an 
elder  in  Israel.  I  suppose  Mr.  Minnis 
must  have  told  his  good  lady  about  his 
experiences  with  Cinella ;  at  any  rate, 
Mrs.  Minnis  neycr  could  prevail  upon 
herself  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mrs. 
Blanchfleur,  but  hated  her,  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  that  parish,  as  only  a 
little  black-eyed  woman  can  hate. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Wormleigh 
when  Falconar  was  married  to  Ade- 
laide, and  I  to  Cinella.  There  was  no 
more  talk  of  the  witch.  There  would 
have  been,  probably,  but  my  bride^s 
sweet,  pale  face,  her  subdued  demeanor, 
and  the  marks  she  bore  of  acute  suffer- 
ing, sufficed  to  disarm  the  most  ob- 
durate. As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  we  went  away,  and  sailed  at  once 
for  Europe,  where  we  remained  more 
than  a  year,  and  until  my  wife's  health 
was  completely  restored,  and  all  her 


beauty  and  her  spirits  had  come  back 
to  her  again. 

— We  have  been  married  five  years. 
Cinella*&  magnetic  powers  never  return- 
ed to  her  again,  nor  was  she  ever  trou- 
bled any  more  by  those  dreadful,  haunt- 
ing verses. 

We  are  very  happy,  and  love  one 
another  with  an  old-fashioned,  positive 
sort  of  affection  that  makes  life  a  con- 
stant joy  to  both  of  us.  Nobody  calls 
Cinella  a  witch  now,  nor  does  any  bojdy 
suspect  her  of  witdicraft,  unless  it  be 
Falconar. 

"  Look  at  those  two  children ! "  he 
says,  pointing  to  my  boy  and  girl, "  and 
tell  me  if  they  are  not  changelings  1 
No  such  children  were  ever  bom  lipon 
earth  I  Cinella,  I  always  said  you  were 
a  witch  I " 

Falconar  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  sets  great  store  by  mine,  which 
indeed  are  very,  very  pretty.  But  their 
dear  mother  js  no  witch,  for  all  that. 
She  is  only  a  woman — a  sweet,  lovely, 
incomparable  woman  t 
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Wb  might  have  collected  in  a  body 
of  doctrine  the  opinions  on  laws,  art, 
virtue,  and  love,  which  seem  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  the  author,  or  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  personages.  But 
the  exposition  would  have  resembled, 
more  than  was  suitable,  a  prosecution 
based  on  the  speeches  and  frantic  ges- 
ticulations of  a  revel.  We  should  be 
severe,  and  really  those  sophists,  buf- 
foons, officials,  gladiators,  are  not  fitted 
to  be  the  object  of  our  indignation. 
Together  they  feast  from  the  same  plate, 
drink  from  the  same  glasses,  engage  in 
the  same  drunken  brawls,  fight,  and  are 
reconciled;  it  is  their  own  business. 
They  affect  to  ignore  virtue,  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  virtue  should 
ignore  them.    "  We  are  nothing,"  they 


may  say,  <^  but  loungers  at  the  Jockey 
Club  and  the  Mainon  Dcrie^  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  serious  people,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  taking  us  in  earnest." 
Moreover,  we  may  add,  how  could  they 
possibly  have  been  better  than  they  are  9 
**  In  losing  liberty,"  says  Aristotle, "  man 
loses  the  best  part  of  himsell"  And 
what  can  be  expected  when  the  entire 
generation  has  lost  liberty,  has  never 
even  known  it  9  How  should  it  devote 
itself  to  the  public  good,  when  public 
life  no  longer  exists  ?  When  the  state 
is  absorbed  in  the  brain  of  a  single 
man,  when  the  nation  has  become  a  mass 
of  speculators  and  speculated,  when  the 
fatherland  has  dissolved  into  an  empty 
name,  then  let  him  eat  who  can,  let  him 
drink  and  amuse  himself  who  will  I 
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But,  alas  I  He  does  not  amuse  him- 
self who  will  I  Does  he  really  lead  a 
joyous  life,  this  Paulus,  hastening  from 
the  attic  of  M^lsenis  to  the  festivals  of , 
Marcius,  from  the  banquets  of  Harcius 
to  the  boudoir  of  Marcia,  from  duels  of 
words  to  the  fights  of  the  circus  ?  This 
dissipation  seems  hardly  enviable  to 
those  who  have  striven  for  Right,  and 
who  are  still  the  victims  of  Duty.  From 
the  height  of  some  misfortunes,  one  is 
able  to  despise  some  prosperities.  There- 
fore, wishing  to  treat  Paulus  and  his 
comrades  with  all  possible  indulgence, 
we  are  obliged  at  the  best  to  call  them 
but  sorry  jesters.  The  moralists  who 
have  determined  on  systematic  perfec- 
tion, only  bore  us ;  but  the  rascals,  the 
vicious  with  deliberate  intent,  tire  us 
to  death.  Always  selfish^  always  scoui>- 
drelly  I — That  becomes  at  last  monoto- 
nous; we  should  prefer  less  constancy 
and  fidelity  to  the  programme.  Men 
are  more  fickle,  more  varying  in  their 
viciousness. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  old  rogue 
Mcttemich  to  a  raw  hand,  who  had 
exhibited  too  much  zeal,  "you  will 
never  succeed ;  you  are  deficient  in 
morality  I " 

The  art  which  has  inspired  M^lsenis 
is  also  deficient  in  morality.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  so  naive  as  to  reproach 
the  author  on  account  of  his  declama- 
tions against  virtue,  or  to  reckon  as  a 
crime  that  he  honors  it  "  according  to 
circumstances  and  time  and  place."  But 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  not  being  sin- 
cere in  his  afiectations  of  vice.  False- 
hood is  never  artistic,  and  it  is  in  bad 
taste  to  play  the  braggadocio  in  base- 
ness. So  much  the  better  for  M.  Boui- 
lliet  (whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  a  gentleman),  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  poet  if  he  has  not  been 
able  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  scoundrel. 
His  Paulus  will  never  be  any  thing  but 
an  insignificant  mauvais  sujet^  a  poor 
sapling  by  the  side  of  Count  Camors, 
who  was  himself  but  the  pale  copy  of 
M.  le  Due  de  Momy,  the  prototype  of 
the  Bouapartist  gentleman,  and  of  hon- 
or, as  it  is  understood  in  the  antecham- 
ber of  the  Tuileries.    The  villains  of 


romances  have  their  genealogy  like 
highwaymen.  Paulus  is  the  son  of  the 
Lucretia  Borgia  of  Romanticiam ;  he  is 
only  a  false  villain,  a  laughable  scamps 
a  rascal,  whose  literary  perversity  ii 
only  the  amplification  of  an  ordinaiy 
poetical  sleight>of-hand. 

And  the  paternity  of  Paulus  ?  Tliii 
mystery  is  easily  solved.  A  seed  from 
the  tree  whose  flowering  has  been  n 
abundant,  and  whose  foliage  so  luxoxi- 
ant,  fell  into  the  ground.  Having  rest- 
ed there  some  time  dormant,  it  gemi- 
nated, and  when  it  saw  the  light,  the 
earth  was  already  frozen  under  the  win- 
try rays  of  the  star  of  the  second  of 
December.  The  new  plant  was  Roman- 
ticism still,  but  the  Romanticism  of 
disciples  and  imitators,  the  Romanti- 
cism of  an  after-birth. 

"h/LtLMSiB  is  a  characteristic  produc- 
tion. Its  intrinsic  value  is  not  great,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  it  has  the  incon- 
testable merit  of  concentrating  in  a  few 
pages  an  entire  literary  epoch,  and  even 
two  epochs,  and  of  clearly  indicating 
both  its  date  (1857)  and  its  origin  (1880). 

In  the  very  first  triades,  vague  soure- 
nirs,  phosphorescent  lights  seem  to 
mount  to  the  brain,  scattered  words, 
peculiar  phrases,  certain  cadences, 
awake  fugitive  impressions,  like  iso- 
lated strains  from  a  forgotten  air.  The 
heroi-comic  imagination  of  our  poet  has 
distilled  the  residue  of  innumerable 
readings.  Louis  Bouilliet  is  a  chemical 
composition,  wherein  have  entered  Al- 
fred de  Musset,  Th6ophile  Gautier,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Jules  Barbier,  Petrus  Borel, 
Alexander  Dumas,  Fr6d^ric  Soulier 
Barth6116my,  Mery,  Balzac,  Ar»^ne 
Houssaye,  Andr^  Ch^nier.  Chemical 
analysis  even  reveals,  in  the  Magma^ 
distinct  traces  of  Pousard.  Bouilliet 
has  so  many  things  in  common  with 
other  people,  that  it  is  really  difScnlt 
to  say  what  belongs  to  himself.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  the  first  three  muses, 
those  of  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Husset, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  who  have  officiated 
as  godmothers  at  the  birth  of  our  poet- 
kin  ;  it  is  they  who  have  endorsed  him, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  we  must 
an  explanation  of  his  gifts. 
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The  Muse  of  Victor  Hugo  has  been 
less  generous.  Besides  a  material  frame- 
work, a  rich  assortment  of  rhyming 
calisthenics  and  sleights-of-hand,  she 
has  presented  some  odd  scraps  of  philo- 
sophy and  morality,  and  a  theory  of 
loye.  Panlus  is  beloyed  at  the  same 
time  by  a  mother  and  a  mistress.  The 
love  of  the  poisoner,  love  created  from 
hate,  and  the  hate  of  the  harlot,  hate 
springing  from  love,  unite  in  the  same 
fatality  (anankr)  against  the  individ- 
ual who  is  the  object  of  the  hate-love 
and  the  love-hate.  This  is  pure  Hugoism. 

But  if  Louis  Bouilliet  is  the  o£fspring 
of  Hugoism,  he  differs  also  from  the  great 
generation  of  1830,  as  decidedly  as  a 
son  from  his  ancestors, — and  it  is  on 
this  account  chiefly  that  he  interests  us, 
ance  he  shows  by  his  example  the  devel- 
opment and  destinies  of  Romanticism. 

Charles  Baudelaire,  who  has  trans- 
lated the  novels  of  Edgar  Poe  for  the 
benefit  of  French  readers,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  contemporary 
literature,  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
products  of  our  political  generation. 
His  intellect,  quaint  and  refined,  but 
poor  and  sterile,  blossomed  into  its 
FUurs  de  Mai  only  by  inoculating  itself 
with  Bsveral  diseases,  and  nourishing 
itself  on  poisons.  Ho  was  a  sort  of 
perverted  Byron,  broken  loose  from  the 
rhetoric  classes,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
the  holiness  of  revels,  with  appetite 
whetted  for  Sardanapalian  debauchery. 
But  he  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
health.  Too  many  cigars,  and  too 
much  brandy,  some  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  outdo 
Paulus,  sufficed  to  ruin  the  stomach 
and  make  an  incurable  dyspeptic  of  the 
poet.  In  the  mean  time  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  create  for  himself  a  name,  a 
*'  Satanic  name,"  calculated  to  make 
the  bourgeois  turn  pale.  To  comply 
with  the  desires  of  an  inexhaustible 
pride,  he  had  at  his  disposal  only 
mediocre  talent,  but  he  made  up  the 
difference  by  tlirowing  in  his  honor. 
Not  being  strong  enough  to  immolate 
other  people  to  a  ferocious  vanity,  he 


offered  his  own  life  for  its  rationii 
Unable  to  be  iUustrious,  he  resolved  at 
least  to  cohquer  notoriety;  unable  to 
attain  the  glory  of  Victor  Hugo,  he 
would  have  rivalled  Lacenaire  if  his 
nerves  had  not  been  too  feeble;  he 
would  willingly  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Cour  d*a89ues;  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  forty  centuries,  he  would 
not  have  disdained  to  mount  a  scaffold. 
Imitating  the  beggar,  who  earns  a  liv- 
ing by  displaying  his  sous,  he  climbs  on 
the  stage,  ratatoos  on  his  drum,  and 
exclaims,  shaking  his  rattle :  "  Gentle- 
men and  ladies,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  in  my  person  you  con- 
template the  most  complete  specimen 
of  a  scoundrel  that  exists.  I  am  in- 
famous and  ignoble,  the  dirtiest  kind 
of  poltroon.  Be  kind  enough  to  be- 
lieve me ;  but  I  console  myself  for  my 
own  vileness,  in  despising  yours,  and 
by  hating  the  human  race." 

Baudelaire  passed  all  his  life  in  ca- 
lumniating himself,  in  lavishing  the 
most  villainous  lies  concerning  his  char- 
acter, in  the  hope  that  being  taken  up 
by  public  scorn,  he  should  pass  as  a 
Urr&ile  fiend.  In  spite  of  all,  the  unfor- 
tunate only  obtained  an  ephemeral  suc- 
cess of  curiosity ;  people  set  him  down 
as  eccentric,  and  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  scarcely  an  idle  tongue  repeated 
the  news,  when  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  died  in  a  maUon  de  sante, 

Bouilliet,  let  us  say  to  his  credit,  has 
much  less  affinity  to  the  sinister  Bau- 
delaire than  to  the  author  of  the  Odes 
Funambulesques^  the  facetious  rhapsodist 
of  Mimi  Neron,  the  poet  who  so  greatly 
loves  rich  rhymes,  Thdodore  de  Bauville. 

The  predominance  of  form  over  sub- 
stance (inaugurated  by  Qautier)  is  a 
bad  sign.  It  proves  that  Romanticism 
has  already  survived  its  brilliant  youth 
and  its  strong  maturity.  Novices  be- 
lieve that  matter  is  limited  and  form 
inexhaustible.  It  is  just  the  contrary : 
after  a  little  refiection,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  substance  is  fathomless,  an 
abyss,  while  Uterary  forms  perpetually 
revolve  in  a  well-defined  circle.  Each 
school  makes  its  choice,  inaugurating  a 
fashionable  dress,  in  which  it  arrays  it- 
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self  daring  its  prosperous  youth,  and 
muffles  itself  up  in  its  tottering  age. 
With  disastrous  rapidity,  fantasy  de- 
generates into  conyentionalism.  Like 
its  rival  Classicism,  Romanticism  fin> 
ishes  miserably  in  artificiality.  It  has 
already  had  cruel  attack's  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  anchylosis,  ossification,  and 
approach  of  death ;  no  longer  able  to 
transform  itself,  no  longer  able  to  strip 
itself  of  a  worn-out  garment  and  put  on 
another,  it  drags  itself  along  like  an  old 
crab,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  stony 
carapace. 

Another  fatal  symptom  is  excess  of 
glitter  and  gaudy  colors.  The  richness 
of  the  casket  too  often  hides  the  pov- 
erty of  its  contents.  The  f^sh  varnish, 
the  light  ornaments,  the  tons  of  gild- 
ing, mother-of-pearl  and  vermilion,  the 
emeralds  and  cameos,  make  us  for  a 
long  time  forget  to  examine  the  inside. 
The  great  words,  "Fatality,  sombre 
ANAKKE,"  are  sonorous  to  the  ear,  but 
do  not  mean  much  of  any  thing.  They 
do  not  explain  the  internal  contradic- 
tions of  Romanticism.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  Romanticism  began  as  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  bom  with  the 
Genie  du  ChristianUine^  and  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  age  as  the  Concordat, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Exiled  by  Bona- 
parte, who  was  in  this  instance  singu- 
larly blind  to  his  own  interests,  it  re- 
entered France  in  triumph,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Prussians  and  Au&- 
trians  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  grew 
up  at  Montth^ry,  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas;  and  was  taught 
to  spell  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  from  the 
works  of  M.  de  Schlegel.  The  bantling 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read,  when  he 
insulted  Voltaire,  fell  in  love  with  Marie 
Stuart,  and  took  sides  with  the  8i- 
gneurs  and  Guisards  against  the  Hu- 
guenots. It  is  true  it  was  sufficiently 
emancipated  to  tweak  the  perruque  of 
Louis  XrV.,  and  to  break  Boileau's 
ferula;  but  it  continued  in  ecstatic 
admiration  over  the  great  criminals  of 
the  Middle  Age.  And  although  crying 
"  Liberty,  Liberty,"  it  escaped  from  the 
feudal  donjon,  only  to  shut  itself  up  in 


the  Gothic  sanctuary,  becoming  ai 
ascetic  as  the  monks,  greedy  and  wan- 
ton as  the  barons.  Finally  it  basin- 
vented  the  double  theory  of  skeptidam 
and  extravagant  passion.  It  affected  to 
be  an  ironical  Faust,  a  sneering  Mephia* 
topheles,  but  it  admired  vice,  if  only  it 
were  on  a  sufficiently  large  Bcale,~and 
might  probably  be  considered  a  mixton 
of  Charles  Fourier  and  the  Preacher  of 
Ecclesiastes.  With  the  socialist,  it 
legitimized  all  passions,  of  which  it 
would  make  the  living  forces  of  tlie 
world;  with  EoHiLETH  it  cried, ^^Yan- 
ity,  all  is  vanity  I  I  have  said,  Langb- 
ing  is  madness,  and  grief,  of  what  Dse  is 
it?" 

At  first  sight  the  descriptions  whidi 
abound  in  the  poem  of  Bouilliet  appear 
well  drawn.  The  intrigue  is  simple,  the 
details  varied,  the  psychology  certainly 
not  complicated,  the  story  advanoei 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe.  At  a  dis- 
tance, the  picture  shows  to  admirable 
advantage :  the  masses  are  well  distrib- 
uted, the  colors  lively  and  even  a  little 
crude:  artistic  effects  and  skilfiil 
touches  are  not  wanting.  From  a&r 
we  exclaim,  *^  Really  dashing  I  ^  but 
when  we  draw  nearer,  '*  Even  too  dash- 
ing." Every  thing  is  done  in  a  huny,— 
half  done — as  if  on  the  principle  that 
the  bourgeois  should  not  have  too  much 
for  his  money.  Every  thing  is  impro- 
vised, nothing  has  lived,  hardly  any 
thing  is  felt.  The  construction  would 
not  have  lacked  elegance  if  the  archi- 
tect had  only  been  kind  enough  not  to 
cover  it  up  with  pegs  and  ropes'  end& 
This  fantastic  form,  an  opera  disguise, 
glitters  over  poverty  and  bareness.  K 
the  poet  dresses  as  a  harlequin,  it  is  to 
conceal  from  us  that  he  is  destitute  of 
a  coat,  and  even  a  shirt.  The  theme 
follows  the  chances  of  versification,  be- 
cause it  lacks  a  dominant  idea ;  because 
the  regulation  of  consonants,  the  ca- 
dence of  alliterations,  come  more  easily 
to  hand  than  connection  of  ideas  and 
the  reason  of  things.  Thanks  to  a 
whimsical  form,  our  romantic  writers 
of  the  decadence  have  believed  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  ignore  good  sense, 
mornlity,  and  psychology ;  as  orators  ad- 
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yantageously  substitute  for  right,  grand 
swelling  periods,  and  a  superb  display 
of  legal  technicalities.  Gladiators  and 
soldiers  dispense  with  motives  for  kill- 
ing each  other,  and  the  world  at  large 
wanders  through  a  labyrinth  of  aimless 
actions,  guided  by  no  other  clue  than 
caprice. 

But  in  the  end  one  gets  tired  of 
caprice,  for  the  mind,  although  requir- 
ing relaxation  ttom  time  to  time,  and 
opportunity  to  repose  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  logic,  always  severe, — cannot 
long  tolerate  pure  irrationality.  AlAred 
de  Musset  and  his  imitators  have  been 
ftilly  conscious  of  this  truth.  In  order 
to  put  people  on  the  wrong  track,  they 
dash  at  the  reader,  who  lets  himself  be 
dazded  by  the  flashing  sword  with 
which  they  pretend  to  cut  at  him. 
Tbey  sneer  at  the  public,  to  prevent  the 
public  from  despisiDg  them.  Should 
they  speak  of  grand  and  beautiful 
things,  they  would  lose  their  taste  for 
turning  into  ridicule  the  miseries  of 
their  auditors.  Truth  ennobles  those 
who  utter  it,  and  those  who  listen.  But 
mockery  and  lying  follow  close  on  one 
another's  heels. 

When  we  have  turned  others  into 
derision,'  nothing  remains  but  to  fall 
foul  of  ourselves ;  when  we  have  suffi- 
ciently quizzed  the  world,  we  are  all  ready 
to  place  ourselves  before  a  mirror  and 
mjike  up  faces.  The  poet  who  ridicules 
every  thing,  no  longer  believes  in  his 
own  poetry.  If  be  sneers,  it  is  because 
he  is  incapable  of  either  laughing  or 
crying,  and,  above  all,  of  speaking  ra- 
tionally. Here  is  M.  Louis  Bouilliet, 
who  gives  us  a  poem  in  five  cantos  and 
two  hundred  pages, — and  we  are  not 
entitled  a  single  moment  to  take  him  at 
his  word  and  believe  what  he  says. 
Without  ever  protesting  by  a  sentence, 
by  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  he  relates  to 
us  the  ignominies  of  Commodus,  and 
dilates  with  the  marked  complacency 
upon  his  baseness,  but  he  never  at- 
tempts to  sharpen  the  description  with 
a  touch  of  raillery.  No  contempt,  no 
indignation,  but  an  eternal  quiz,  per- 
petually smiling  on  the  side  of  vice, 
ironical  as  to  virtue,  which,  however, 
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shines  but  by  its  absence.  In  the  end, 
this  sets  our  teeth  on  edge,  and  we  cry 
out  impatiently  to  the  poet,  "  Truce  to 
equivocation  I  Are  you  against  Com- 
modus t  Say  so.  Are  you  for  Com- 
modus ?    Say  so,  then,  quickly !  ^ 

We  would  also  call  upon  contempo- 
rary Romanticism  to  decide,  to  declare 
itself,  to  take  a  stand  in  our  conflicts, 
political,  social,  religious,  moral.  But 
we  know  well  enough  that  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  so ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  resolve  the  contradiction,  to 
divine  the  enigma  which  has  been  left 
to  us  by  our  fathers  of  1880.  No  longer 
daring  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  but 
too  vain  to  admit  its  impotence,  it  has 
taken  reAige  in  buffoonery.  Raillery  is 
only  a  mask  on  the  face.  Confused 
with  its  position,  ashamed  of  its  office 
as  public  jester  in  the  midst  of  Bona- 
partism,  it  declaims  behind  a  mask,  and 
by  the  invariable  grin  on  its  lips  may 
be  detected  the  sheet  of  pasteboard. 
No  longer  knowing  what  to  think,  no 
longer  knowing  what  to  believe,  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  fabricate  its  own  repu- 
tation by  the  easy  process  of  running 
down  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  by  crjring, 
«  The  Beautiftd,  it  is  the  Ugly,"— and 
vexing  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
by  donning  the  toggery  of  strolling 
minstrels  and  of  feudal  troubadours. 
To  the  costumer^s  shop  it  has  returned 
the  tinsel  it  loved  to  parade,  and  all  the 
accoutrements ;  a  Toledo  blade,  a  blun- 
derbuss, the  baron's  sword,  the  tatter- 
demalion mantle  of  Don  CsBsar, — the 
felt  hat  of  the  gray  mousjuetairef — 
piece  by  piece  the  array  has  been  re- 
placed on  the  shelves-—"  Farewell,  bas- 
ket, it  is  over  with  market  I " 

"  And  afterward  f " 

Afterward  Romanticism,  which  has 
reposed  in  a  cradle,  watched  over  by 
the  Qhiie  du  OhrUtianums,  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  2fdtre 
Dame,  which  has  sounded  the  horn 
of  Snmani,  from  the  ^^  Ivory  Tower  ^ 
of  AlAred  de  Yigny,  Romanticism,  dis- 
abused, disgusted,  but  not  disintoxi- 
cated,  slinks  away  like  Rolla,  like 
Paulus,  to  breathe  its  last  on  the  dirty 
pillows  of  the  Bonapartist  Empire. 
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THE  UNESTABLI8HED  CTUBCH. 


An  anonymous  writer  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Magazine,  in  an  article 
on  "Our  Established  Church,"  which 
attracted  no  little  public  attention  and 
comment,  both  favorable  and  unfavor^ 
able,  was  suffered  to  celebrate  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  substantially  the 
Church  by  law  established  in  this  State 
of  Kew  York ;  to  illustrate  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  goyemmental  endowments, 
and  to  gloriiy  its  quiet  political  suprem- 
acy. Admiring,  apparently,  as  well  this 
dauding  successes  of  that  yigorous  body 
in  this  commonwealth,  as  the  shining 
qualities  and  tilie  prudent  measures 
which  have  achieved  success,  this  pre- 
suming writer  has  sought  to  proclaim 
vpon  the  house-tops  what  the  Church 
would  fain  have  continued  to  enjoy 
uncriticised  in  cloistered  seclusion.  Bo 
averse  is  the  apostolic  spirit,  from 
Peter,  the  first  Pope,  down  through 
Gr^ory  YIL  and  Innocent  IIL  and  Leo 
X.,  and  all  tiie  gentle  category,  to  a 
bald  ostentation  where  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  it, 
that  we  might  well  have  guessed  that 
so  zealous  an  advocate  was  but  a  vol- 
unteer whose  client  would  soon  step 
forward  into  the  forum,  disclaim  his 
authority,  and  decline  to  be  concluded 
by  his  facts  or  arguments. 

Precisely  this  is  what  has  occurred. 
The  Church  of  which  this  contributor 
assumed  to  write  has  other  ways  of 
expressing  itself  than  through  anon- 
ymous writers  in  journals  not  avow- 
edly Catholic ;  and  it  has  promptly  and 
efficiently  spoken  to  disavow  the  pre- 
tensions which  he  has  put  forth  for 
it,  and  to  denounce  him  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  severity  which  he  seems  to 
have  deserved.  We  herein  undertake 
to  show,  torn  the  highest  Catholic 
authority,  how  great  were  the  errors  of 
the  article  entitled  "Our  Established 
Church,^^  published  in  this  Magazine  last 
July.    We  may  premise,  too,  that  out 


of  much  ooncunent  and  competing  tes- 
timony, we  select  our  refutation  mainly 
ftx>m  two  sources :  (1).  The  letter  which 
the  Bishop  of  Boche^er  (we  are  almoit 
compelled  to  add  in  partibuM  u^fiddum, 
firom  his  statement  of  the  position  the 
Church  occupies),  addressed  to  a  local 
newspaper,  and  through  it — ttM  d  mk 
— to  that  dty  and  the  world;  tad 
(2.)  Tha  CaihMc  WarU  £»r  August,  m 
its  leading  article,  entitled,  like  the 
paper  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  but  tppu- 
ently,  unlike  that,  in  an  ironical  qnnt, 
^' Our  Established  Church."  Theavdio- 
rity  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  digmtaiy, 
like  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  s 
State,  is  too  high  to  need  certificatioa 
j&om  any  body ;  above  all  men,  a  Bishop 
speaks  m  eath^drd,  even  when  he  sends 
his  pastorals  to  a  printin|p-effiee.  Ker 
can  the  oracular  character  of  Tks  Catk§- 
lie  World  any  moie  be  hrofi^t  in  ques- 
tion, bearing  as  it  does  iip<m  its  veiy 
cover  the  in^primatur  of  the  Archhiihq) 
and  Primate  of  Kew  York,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  himaslt 
We  shall  venture,  therefore,  after  prs- 
senting  fh)m  these  authorities  the  con- 
futation of  the  article  referred  to,  to  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  from  the  same  unques- 
tionable sources  the  actual  poeitioBof 
the  Church  of  Bome  in  this  countiy  in 
relation  to  the  sects  which  surround  it 
and  the  State  in  which  it  exists. 

The  more  painful  part  of  the  dutj 
which  we  have  undertaken — the  con- 
tradiction of  actual  ndsstatements  of 
fact — is  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the 
discovery  that,  as  the  result  of  the  veiy 
sharp  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  article  in  question  by  so  many 
unfriendly  eyes,  they  are  discovered  to 
be  no  more  than  two,  or  possibly  thrse, 
in  number,  and  of  no  darker  enonmfy 
than  these: 

1.  The  site  of  the  new  Cathedral  was 
included,  by  an  error  of  topography,  in 
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the  magnificent  grants  of  acyoining 
property  from  the  city  to  the  Church* 

2.  By  a  like  blunder  the  non-Catholic 
** Nursery  and  Child^s  Hospital"  was 
confounded  with  the  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  hard  by. 

We  decline  to  admit  the  plea,  which 
might  be  made  in  behalf  of  these  mis- 
statements, that  the  block  next  north  of 
the  Cathedral  was  the  gratuitous  gift  of 
the  Common  Council ;  that  it  is  but  a 
step  along  Fifty-first-street  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  children's  asylums  thus 
referred  to ;  and  that  the  Catholic  one 
is,  in  fact,  a  beneficiary  in  the  manner 
thus  charged.  Nor  shall  we  admit  as 
extenuation  any  such  straggling  para^ 
graphs  as  this,  produced  from  a  late 
newspaper — 

'*'Tbc  sam  of  $8,928.84,  dae  for  assessment, 
has  been  donated  by  the  Keir  York  Common 
CoaacU  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 

— for  what  the  city  does  toward  build- 
ing the  church  does  not  go  to  show 
that  it  gave  the  land  for  it.  But  with 
acme  misgivings  lest  the  case  may  only 
be  injured  by  this  persistence,  we  ven- 
ture to  repeat  this  story  about  the 
details  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  business, 
to  which  an  air  of  authenticity  is 
given  by  the  references  to  the  public 
records. 

It  seems,  then,  according  to  this  story, 
that  in  Book  <'  A ''  of  Deeds  in  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  at  p.  271,  is  re- 
corded a  deed,  with  a  *^  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,"  from  ^'The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  New 
York  "  to  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  "  (John  Hughes,  Presi- 
dent), in  that  city.  The  consideration 
expressed  is  One  Dollar;  the  premises 
are  described  as  bounded  north  ■  and 
south  by  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-first 
streets,  west  by  Fifth  Avenue  (200  feet), 
and  extending  easterly  from  Fifth  Ave- 
nue four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  being 
a  tract  of  between  two  and  three  acres, 
and  containing  thirty-six  city  lots.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  the  writer  now 
put  to  the  question  had  never  alleged  a 
deed  conveying  full  title  to  corporation 
property,  but  only  leases  upon  rents 
reserved,  we  peremptorily  object  to  the 


statement  of  thia  instrument  as  being 
the  introduction  of  new  and  irrelevant 
matter. 

In  the  same  office,  however,  in  the 
''  Book  of  Special  Leases,"  at  p.  184, 
is  recorded  a  lease  of  the  same  date 
with  the  deed  just  mentioned,  by  which 
the  grantors  in  that  instrument  lease  to 
the  same  Society  the  premises  bounded 
by  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  streets, 
east  by  Fourth  Avenue,  and  west  by 
the  tract  just  described,  '^  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  p€irty  of  the  first  part 
and  their  successors,"  for  the  yearly  rent 
of  One  Dollar.  This  property  is  200 
feet  by  875,  or  thirty  city  lots,  and  is 
very  cheap  at  a  dollar  a-year,  but  for 
the  precarious  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Corporation.  This  defect,  however, 
which  at  the  worst  it  was  hypercritical 
to  object  to,  was  soon  corrected.  By 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1857,  the  Comptroller  waA 
directed  to  lease  the  plot  to  the  Society 
^^  so  long  as  it  shall  be  occupied  for  the 
use  of  the  Asylum,'^  at  the  same  rent  of 
One  Dollar  aryear.  The  lease  executed 
in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  bears 
date  December  81, 1857,  and  has  been 
on  file  in  the  Comptroller's  office  since 
May  11,  in  the  year  memorable  for 
Orphan  Asylums,  1863. 

This  particularity,  regarding  only  one, 
it  is  true,  of  the  statements  in  contro- 
versy, certainly  appears  plausible.  But 
as  we  read  in  The  CctthoUc  World  (p. 
588)  that  ^  only  one  such  lease,  that  for 
the  House  of  Industry  for  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  has  been  made  in  this  city 
since  1847,"  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  records  are  mistaken,  thanking 
that  magazine  at  the  same  time  for  the 
mention  of  the  lease  for  the  **  House  of 
Industry,"  which  the  article  in  Puthaic 
had  somehow  omitted  to  notice.  How 
many  and  how  serious  are  the  similar 
omissions,  we  very  likely  shall  never 
know;  for  the  ways  in  which  these 
things  are  done  are  various  and  in- 
scrutable; and  many  things  which  an 
outsider  may  search  for  in  vain,  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  can  publish 
or  keep  silent,  as  they  choose. 

8.    The  third  and    only   remaining 
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error  f  oand  in  the  paper  in  question,  aside 
firom  the  fundamental  and  penrading 
error  of  declaring  the  Church  lawftilly 
established  and  adequately  endowed, 
consists  in  the  statement  that  the  land- 
ed estate  of  the  Church,  valued  at  fifty 
millions  or  more,  is  owned  in  great  part 
**  by  one  or  another  of  five  ecclesiastics." 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  avows  him« 
self  to  be  **  one  of  the  five  .  .  holding 
property,"  and  proceeds  to  add  that  he 
holds  no  property,  but  that  a  good  deal 
in  his  diocese  is  held  instead  by  another 
of  the  five,  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
We  fail  to  grasp  the  special  importance 
of  this  correction ;  it  is  enough  that 
Bishop  McQuaid  has  made  it  The 
additional  statement,  that  the  four 
owners  of  church  property  are  engaged 
in  transferring  it,  more  or  less  at  their 
leisure,  to  the  religious  societies  organ- 
ized under  the  Act  of  1868,  deserves, 
however,  even  to  our  minds,  fuller  ex- 
planation; and  the  same  explanation 
will  serve  to  show  why  it  was  that  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
obliged  hitherto,  like  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, to  add  to  ^  the  care  of  all  the 
churches "  the  charge  of  their  tempo- 
ralities. 

Before  1888,  the  law  of  religious 
societies  in  this  State  was  a  general 
nno,  making  no  distinction  between 
Catholic,  Methodist,  or  Hicksite  Quaker 
congregations.  In  all  such  organiza- 
tion 3  alike,  the  parishioners  who  attend- 
ed the  worship,  who  paid  for  the  land, 
the  buildings,  and  the  service,  were 
intrusted  with  the  control  of  what  they 
paid  for.  With  this  arrangement  the 
sectaries,  of  whatever  schism,  are  still 
forced  to  content  themselves;  but  it 
hardly  needs  a  bishop  to  explain  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  1863,  therefore,  a 
year  propitious  for  such  enterprises,  as 
this  city  attested  at  midsummer,  the 
existing  Act  was  passed  (Laws  of  1868, 
chap.  45),  applying,  by  its  express 
terms,  only  to  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations. It  provides  that  in  every 
parish  which  chooses  to  organize  under 
it,  the  corporate  body  shall  consist  of 
five  trustees.    These  are  the  Bishop  or 


Archbishop  of  the  diocese,  the  'Vicu- 
General  of  the  diocese,  the  Pastor  of 
the  church,  all  ^*  for  the  time  being," 
and  "  by  virtue  of  their  ofilces ;  **  said 
two  laymen,  members  of  the  diurch. 
appointed  by  the  other  three,  and  hold- 
ing their  places  for  one  year.  The 
yicar-€toera1  and  Pastor  may  be  rs- 
moved  and  replaced  by  others,  at  tks 
will  of  the  Bishop,  without  a  momenta 
notice ;  the  two  laymen  are  removable 
every  year,  at  the  opdon  of  the  other 
three,  or  a  majority  of  them.  A  better 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
divided  councils  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of;  nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  woote- 
ed  at  that  Bishop  McQoaid  should  bo 
willing,  as  he  says,  to  put  the  title  to 
the  lots  on  which  he  is  ^'  buildiiig  the 
Bishop's  house  "  ^^  in  the  name  of  QL 
Patrick's  Church  Society,"— of  whon, 
he  might  add  in  the  sententious  manner 
of  Art^mas  Ward, '^  I  ana  whidi."  The 
magnificent  structure  of  hammered 
stone,  in  size  and  splendor,  if  not  in 
name,  a  palace,  wMch  is  list  rising 
upon  those  lots,  will  no  doubt  be  man- 
aged quite  to  the  satislaction  of  its 
occupant ;  and  as  the  Bishop,  we  un- 
derstand, notwithstanding  what  a  straa- 
ger  would  infer  from  the  extent  of  bis 
new  mansion,  is  not  a  man  of  family, 
he  cannot  but  be  content  with  the  ab- 
solute control  for  life  of  all  his  estate, 
and  its  undisturbed  transfer  at  his  deatb 
(may  it  be  distant !)  to  his  successor. 

When  it  is  observed,  moreover,  that 
the  entire  process  for  incorporating  aoy 
Roman  Catholic  congpr^^tion  now  or 
h&rtaftefr  existing,  is,  that  the  three  der- 
g3rmen  named  select  their  two  laymen, 
that  the  five  sign,  acknowledge,  and 
file  a  certificate  showing  the  name  of 
the  proposed  body  corporate,  and  that 
^^  thereupon  such  church  or  congrega- 
tion "  becomes  ^  a  body  corporate,"  no 
other  member  of  the  congregation  than 
those  two  needing  to  know  one  word 
about  it  until  it  is  done,  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  why  bishops,  as 
well  as  Catholic  journals,  prefer  their 
existing  conveniences  to  any  ^^  establish- 
ed "  arrangementa  that  have  yet  been 
contrived. 
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Haying  thus  clearly  exhibited  the 
orrore   into    which   this    writer    has 
fallen,  it  remains  only,  before  setting 
forth  to  our  readers  such  positive  results 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  authorities 
quoted,to  complete  our  demonstration  of 
tiie  main  sin  of  inference  and  conclusion 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  then,  is  kot  by  law  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  State,  and  the  writer  might 
haye  known  it  without  waiting  for  the 
sharp  admonition  of  The  Oatholie  World, 
or  the  Rochester  rappings  his  knuckks 
have  incurred  from  Episcopal  visitation. 
Not  that  the  fact,  upon  which  that 
journal  insists  so  strenuously,  that  the 
Catholics  are  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
population,  has  really  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  question.    A  church-establish- 
ment is  only  the  more  oppressive  where 
its  adherents  are  but  a  minority.    The 
Established  Church  in  England  is  the 
Church  of  less  than  half  the  people,  and 
is  bad  enough,  God  knows;  but  the 
same  establishment  in  Ireland  was  the 
Church  of  but  a  petty  fraction,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  less 
an  establishment  for  that.    The  Estab- 
lished Church  is  vastly  in  the  minority 
in  Wales ;  and  from  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment more  than  half  the  people  are 
Dissenters.    But  though  the  thing  may 
be  possible  enough,  we  need  at  present 
only  confess  that  it  is  not  actual.    A 
simple  reference  to  the  Constitution  and 
the    General    Statutes    of    this    State 
would   have    shown    this  writer  that 
the  word  "  Established,"  or  **  Establish- 
ment," in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  phrases  "  State  Church," 
or  "  Religion  of  the  State,"  are  nowhere 
to  be  found.     With  such  assurances, 
then,   from    such    authorities,  capped 
with  this  final  argument,  we  leave  this 
"  sensational  writer,"  whom  "  even  the 
anti-Catholic   Nation  has  rebuked  for 
his  levity,"  to  such  comfort  as  his  schis- 
matic conscience  may  allow  him,  for 
the  imposture  he  has  practised  upon 
this  Magazine,  the  Church,  and   the 
WorUL 

Deducing  now,  from  the  lectures  the 
Bishop  and  Tha  Catholic  World  have 
read  us,  such  substantial  lessons  as  they 


seem  to  teach,  we  find  following  closely 
in  logical  order  upon  the  primary  fact 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  estab- 
lished  here,  some  measure  for  determin- 
ing how  much  that  Church  lacks  of 
being  even  fairly  tolerated.  •  So  far 
from  having  been  the  object  of  speciid 
favors  or  lavish  benefactions  from  the 
governing  bodies  in  the  State,  its 
special  distinction  is  found  in  the  op- 
pressive discrimination  with  which 
hitherto  Legislatures  and  Common 
Councils  have  withheld  from  it  all  but 
the  barest  fraction  of  what  equity  and 
equality  entitle  it  to.  In  establishing  a 
proposition  so  confiicting  with  the  pre- 
tensions put  forth  in  the  July  number, 
it  is  not  insisted  that  any  part  of  its 
statistics  of  public  largess  to  the  Church 
is  incorrect.  Exception  is  taken,  indeed, 
in  the  following  form,  to  the  estimate 
mentioned  below : 

"  The  Magazine  [Fctxam's]  asserts  *  the 
State  paid  out,  in  1866,  for  beoefaciions  under 
religious  control,  $129,025.49,  ...  of  which 
the  trifling  sum  of  $124,174.14  went  to  the 
religious  purposes  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  particle  of 
proof  of  this,  and  the  mode  of  reckoning 
adopted  by  Putnaic  is  so  false,  and  its  general 
inaccuracy  is  so  great,  that  in  the  absence  of 
specific  proof  we  must  presume  it  to  be  un- 
true, and  made  only  for  a  sensational  effect." 

Now  we  concede  the  propriety  of  dis- 
crediting a  specific  statement  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  author  is  obviously  in  the 
habit  of  saying  the  thing  that  is  not, 
and  then  using  the  statement  thus  dis- 
credited to  impugn  his  general  veracity. 
But  since  the  statement,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  not  distinctly  denied, 
and  as  it  really  will  not  aficct  the  gen- 
eral argument,  it  may  do  no  harm  to 
mention,  as  the  July  writer's  voucher 
for  his  assertion,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1866,  at  pp.  71  to  75.  And  to 
show  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  The 
Catholic  World  intimates,  mistake  such 
names  as  "The  Five  Points  Gospel 
Union  Mission,"  or  "  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  "  as  belonging  to 
"Catholic  Institutions,"  we  subjoin 
the  official  list  of  their  names  and  the 
amounts  of  their  subventions,  so  that, 
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the  Protestant  and  Jewish  being  noted 
by  italictf  it  may  be  judged  in  how 
many  instances  he  has  erred  in  his  clas- 
sification."' 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  it  seems,  to 
dispute  a  single  item  of  the  contribu- 
tor's ayowedly  fragmentary  list  of  pub- 
lic benefactions  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  order  to  show  with  what  impious 
cruelty  politicians  have  combined  to 
persecute  that  Church,  to  trample  it 
under  foot,  to  depriye  it  of  its  Just 
rights.  Concede  that  eyery  one  of  the 
legislative  and  municipal  grants  alleged 
by  the  ^  sensational  writer "  has  really 
been  made;  so  far  from  proving  favorit- 
ism to  the  Church,  they  fall  immeasura- 
bly short  of  what  that  Church  is  enti- 
tied  to,  and  what  Hie  Catholic  World 
now  squarely  demands.  The  whole 
estimate  of  the  writer  in  Putitam  is 


based  upon  a  radical  misconception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  Chmck 
to  all  other  religious  bodies,  and  of  Ik 
comparative  relations  of  that  Chmdi 
and  each  of  such  bodies  to  the  State; 
a  misconception,  however,  largely  piera- 
lent  without  the  pale.  *'In  this  nut- 
ter," it  seems,  'Hhe  Protestant  nind 
proceeds  upon  a  sad  fallacy.  .  .  While 
they  call  all  grants  and  donations  to 
Catholic  institutions  sectarian,  they  caH 
none  sectarian  of  all  that  [are]  made 
to  Protestant  institutions  whidi  an 
not  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  some  particular  denominatiaD 
of  Protestants ;  .  .  but  this  is  a  gam 
error,  and  cannot  fail  to  mislead  the 
public.  AU  grants  and  donations  mods 
to  institutions^  charitable  or  educationa], 
not  under  the  control  and  manoffemeid  cj 
CatJiolicSy  are   made    to  nonrCathtUa ; 


9  93    Boangelical  LiUheran,  St,  JcHitCt  Orphan  Hirme,  Buffalo, 
816  04    Free  School  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heftrt,  ManhottaiiTille. 
24  62    Le  Contenlz,  St.  Mary*e  Deaf  and  Dumb  ABylum,  BnfBtlo. 
000  00    Do.,  Special  Appropriation. 

777  60    Orphan's  Home  and  Asylum  of  th*  Protesiant  Bpiseopat  C^turh,  Nem  7ML 
1,804  87    ProUsiant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  New  Tovlc, 
SflSO  21    Simian  GathoUe  Orphan  Aaylmn,  Brooklyn,  18S4. 
2,576  74    Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Aaylom,  Brooklyn,  1865. 
^840  63    Soman  Catholic  Ozphan  Aeylnm,  New  York. 

;  3,505  71    Society  for  the  Protection  of  Dcstitnte  Boman  Catholic  Children,  New  Tosk. 
310  52    St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylmn,  Utica. 
St.  Joseph^s  Orph.on  Asylum,  Kevr  York. 
St.  Joseph^s  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Buflicilo. 
St.  Joseph's  German  Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylnm,  Boeheeter. 
St  liory's  Orphan  Asylnm,  Canandaigna. 
St.  Mary's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum,  Bochester. 
St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Dunkirk. 
St  Patrick's  Pemalo  Orphan  Asylum,  Rochester. 
St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylxmi,  Troy. 
76^  63    St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany. 
267  02    St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylnm,  Buffiilo. 
St.  Vincent's  Infieint  Asylum,  BufFalo. 
St  Vinoont's  Male  Orphan  Arylnm,  TJtica. 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse. 
The  Church  Charily  Fnundation,  Brooklyn^  1804. 
The  Church  Charily  Foundation,  Brooklyn,  1865. 
Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum. 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Clifton.    (Special  Appropriation.) 
St.  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Bnflhle.    (Special  Appropriation.) 
St.  Vincent's  Mole  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica.    (Special  Appropriation.) 
8,940  84    Bnffiilo  Hospital,  Sisters  of  Charity. 
1,646  10    Buflalo  St  Mary's  Lying-in  Hospital. 
2,484  82    Jews*  Hospital,  and  Hthrew  BenevoletU  Soeiely^  Ntm  York. 
8,845  14    Bochester  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
2^000  00    Bochester  St.  Mary's  HospitaL    (Additional  Special  Appropriation.) 

600  00    ProTidence  (B.  C.)  Lunatic  Asylum,  Buififtlo. 
1,000  00   Bnfblo  St  Mary's  Lying-in  Hospital.    (Additional  Speelal  Appropriation*) 
1,000  00    Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  York. 
2,000  00    St  Mary's  Church  and  School,  New  York. 
1,600  00    St  Bridget's  Church  School,  New  York. 

78,500  00   The  Society  for  the  protection  of  Defitltnta  Bomam  Gafholie  Orpban  OhilteB 
(Special  Donation,  Chap.  647,  Laws  of  1866.) 


1,007  48 

318  90 

925 

26  21 

89  40 

428  04 

238  75 

180  07 


104  11 
218  90 
845  51 
118  42 
156  22 
448  72 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$130,025  49 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  made 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  Protestant  institu- 
tions. There  are  but  two  religions  to 
be  counted,  Catholic  and  Protestant'*' 
The  true  rule  is  to  couut  on  one  side 
whatever  is  given  to  institutions  under 
Catholic  control  and  arrangement,  and 
on  the  other  side  all  that  is  given  for 
similar  purposes  to  all  the  institutions, 
whether  pMie  or  private^  not  uuder 
Catholic  control  and  management ; "  it 
being  of  no  consequence,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, whether  there  is  any  religious 
control  whatever,  whether  simple  athe- 
ism or  blank  indififerentism  governs 
them,  or  whether  they  are  the  ordinary 
non-religious  institutions  of  the  State 
itself.  In  all  these  cases  alike  they 
must  be  treated  as  Protestant  concerns, 
and  the  payments  to  them  countervail- 
ed by  corresponding  subsidies  to  the 
Catholics.  Inquiring  upon  this  solid 
and  comprehensible  basis,  the  World 
finds  *^  that  the  total  of  grants  made  by 
the  State  to  charitable  and  other  insti- 
tutions,— ^including  the  New  York  In- 
stitution [for]  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  of  New  York,  8UUe  Agri- 
cultural College,  State  Normal  School, 


*  We  trust  we  ahall  be  pardoned  for  intruding 
into  the  province  of  a  theoiogical  rather  than,  a 
literary  Magaaine,  by  expressing  our  misgirings 
lest  the  use  of  this  argument  should  prove  to  be  a 
polemic  mistake  on  the  part  of  Our  Boman  Catho- 
lic Brethren.  It  maybe  very  true— we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is— that  there  is  a  substantial  re- 
ligious unity  in  Protestantism,  and  that  its  divis- 
ions are  really  analogous  to  the  divisions  among 
Boman  Gatholics,  representing  diversity  In  unity. 
But  then  the  contrary  argument  has  often  been 
found  extremely  convenient  and  efifective  by  Catho- 
lic dispatants— that  Catholidsm  is  one,  and  Pro- 
testantism a  mere  jangle  of  diversities.  We  have 
our  fears  lest  tiie  position  here  taken,  that  Protest- 
antism !s  not  many  religions,  but  one,  and  Catho- 
licism another,  may  involve  the  loss  of  a  more  im- 
portant position  in  another  part  of  the  defences. 

It  may  seem  absurd  in  us  to  teach  any  thing  of 
the  arts  of  controversy  to  such  notable  experts.  It 
is  like  t]#  rhetorician  who  lectured  Hannibal  on 
the  art  of  war ;  or  like  the  youth  who  attempted  to 
enlighten  an  aged  relative  on  the  method  of  get- 
ting at  the  contents  of  an  egg  through  a  very  slight 
perforation  of  the  shelL  We  presume  that  tome 
way  will  be  suggested  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
and  holding  both  the  opposite  positions  at  once. 
But  suspecting  that  possibly  the  difficulty  might 
have  been  overlooked,  we  thought  no  harm  in  sug- 
gesting it. 


the  [State]  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  State  Lunatie 
Asylum,  the  [State]  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
the  Willard  [State]  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, academies,  orphan  asylums,  de,^ 
hospitals,  d^.,  colleges,  universities,  <l^.. 
and  muceilaneoui^  have  amounted,  tor 
twenty-one  years,  ending  with  1867,  to 
$6,920,881.91.  Of  this  largo  amount, 
Catholics  should  have  received  for  their 
institutions  certainly  not  less  than  one 
million.  Yet  all  that  tM  have  been  able 
to  find  that  they  have  received  out  of 
this  large  sum  is  a  little  less  than  $376,- 
000;  that  is,  not  over  one  fourth  of 
vihat  they  were  entitled  to  ;  yet  Putnam's 
Maoazinb  has  the  effrontery  to  pre- 
tend that  our  Church  is  favored  at  the 
expense  of  Protestantism."  No  wonder 
then  that  Catholics,  in  the  language  of 
the  Worli^  denying  that  they  have 
*'  received  any  thing  like  their  propor- 
tion," now  ^*' demand  for  their  institu- 
tions their  proportion  of  the  subsidies 
granted,"  upon  the  grand  and  simple 
basis  of  computation  already  laid  down. 
Nor  is  this  demand,  founded  as  it  is  in 
equity,  and  backed  by  all  the  moral 
and  material  influences  which  that  great 
body  knows  so  well  how  to  wield  at 
proper  moments,  one  which  parties  or 
people  can  afford  to  slight.  The  day 
of  reckoning  appears  to  be  come ;  the 
bill  is  presented  for  payment ;  and  tlie 
State  will  have  cause  for  sclf-gratula- 
tion  if  the  tremendous  footing  runs  no 
further  back  than  the  twenty-three 
years  which  show  so  grievous  a  debit 
side  of  the  account. 

But  this,  unfortunately  for  the  State, 
is  very  far  from  showing  what  Signer 
Mantilini  describes  as  "  the  demnition 
total"  And  it  evinces  a  mature  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  secure  (though  unestab- 
lished)  position ;  that  its  avowed  and 
most  accredited  mouth-piece  should  be 
wiUing  to  arouse  the  most  sensitive 
prejudices  of  all  non-Catholic  citizens 
by  bringing  in  already  its  little  bill  for 
the  injuries  it  has  suffered  from  that 
form  of  oppression,  most  dear  to  the 
average  American,  kno-wn  as  the  Com- 
mon-School   System.      Hereupon,    we 
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have  two  lessons  to  learn  from  The 
Catholic  World :  First,  the  measure  of 
compensation  necessary  to  make  good 
the  pecuniary  damage  to  the  Church 
from  the  inequality  of  our  adminia- 
tration  hitherto ;  Second,  the  form  of 
rearrangement  -which  the  Church  now 
demands,  insists  upon,  and  without 
which  it  refuses  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
State. 

After  the  impressive  tabulation  we 
have  just  repeated,  the  World  goes  on : 

*'  Bat  we  have  not  yet  stated  the  whole  case. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  millions  are  ap* 
propriated  annually  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  in  this  city 
the  tax-levy,  this  year^for  the  public  schools, 
is,  we  are  told,  $3,000,000,  or  over.  Catholics 
pay  their  proportion  of  this  amount,  and  they 
are  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Th$  puUie  9e^iooU  are  anti-Catholic  in  their 
tendency,  and  non$  tk$  Ua  $€ekirian  beeatueet- 
tablished  and  managed  by  the  public  authority 
of  the  Slate,  .  .  We  count  in  the  grants 
and  donations  to  Protestant  institutions,  the 
whole  amount  raited  by  public  tax,  together 
with  that  appropriated  from  the  School  Fund 
of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  Thus  we  claim  that  Catholic  charities 
and  schools  do  not  receive,  in  grants  and  dona- 
tions, a  tithe  of  what  is  honestly  or  justly  their 
share,  whether  estimated  according  to  their 
numbers,  or  according  to  the  amount  of  public 
taxes  for  sectarian,  charitable,  and  educational 
purposes  levied  upon  them  by  the  State  and  its 
municipalities."  * 


*  TLo  wrong  done  by  the  July  contributor  was 
in  estimating  the  vaiioos  appropriations  and 
grants  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  mere  gifts,  rather 
than  aa  ** payments  on  account"  of  a  just  and 
righteous  debt,  the  overwhelming  total  of  whioh  is 
hardly  diminished,  in  a  perceptible  degree,  even  by 
these  magnifioent  contributions.  Taking  the  esti- 
mate of  The  Catholic  WoHd^  we  present  its  careful 
and  nnprcgudiced  views  of  the  financial  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  (unestablished)  Church  for  a 
single  year,  in  a  form  which  will  be  dear  to  busi- 
ness men,  and  which  will  show  that  under  the 
show  of  liberality  wo  have  really  boon  treating  her 
with  the  most  shameful  injostioe. 

Th«  Statk  of  New  York,  to  thb  Holt  Bovan 
AND  ArosTOLic  Chu&ch,  Db. 

To  a  dne  proportion  of  grants  and  do- 
nations to  Charities  and  Schools, 
1866,  being  ten  times  the  sum  act- 
uaUy  paid.       .  .  .  .  $1,251,741.40 

Ca. 
By  cash,  being  less  than  **  a  tithe  of 
whut  is  honestly  and  justly  their 
share." 126,174.14 


In  yiew  of  this  lucid  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  lin- 
guage  fails  us  fitly  to  characterize  tin 
passion  or  folly  of  those  who  would 
represent,  as  did  the  writer  of  "  Oor 
Established  Churcli,"  that  the  subadJcs 
heretofore  bestowed  upon  that  body 
indicate  that  it  '^  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
obtaining  its  own."  When  we  consider 
how  vast  are  the  sums  consecrated  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  French  sense)  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  to  the  Amen* 
can  scheme  of  public  education,  and 
remem1i)er  that  every  dollar  was  q)eot 
in  downright  hostility  to  the  Roiiisii 
Church,  and  as  truly  for  sectarian  pm^ 
poses  as  if  it  had  gone  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  Methodist  ministers,  we  may  wdl 
conclude  that  all  the  bene&ctions 
brought  together  by  the  ofiending 
writer  are  less  than  ^*  a  tithe "  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  Church,  or  of  what 
it  now  demands.  Is  there  a  politicisn 
in  the  State  who  will  oppose  the 
liquidation  of  so  just  a  debt  ? 

But  even  more  valuable  than  the 
mere  financial  computation  is  the  in- 
formation the  World  gives  us  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  vexed  question 
of  common  schools  may  be  permanently 
adjusted.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  the  first 
place,  to  suppose  that  Catholics  have 
any  objection  to  the  system  "  for  non- 
Catholics.  If  they  wish  the  system  for 
themselves,  we  offer  them  no  opposi- 
tion. .  .  We  oppose  it  not  when  intend- 
ed for  them,  but  only  when  intended 


Balance  still  due  for  1866. 


1,126,567.26 


We  will  not  undertake  to  compute  the  intereel 
to  date.  These  revelations  (for  we  confess  thiy 
are  such  to  us)  of  the  way  in  which  tho  State  of 
New  York  baa  been  running  behind,  year  after 
year,  m  its  "honest  and  jnaf'  debta»  are  simply 
appalling.  Damaging  as  this  stateinent  may  be 
to  the  market  value  of  State  seouzities,  we  thank 
The  CathoUe  World  for  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  public  finnnriftTS.  Pay  at  you  ^  is  a  good 
motto  for  States,  as  well  as  indiriduals,  in  dealing 
with  any  creditor.  But  there  are  three  sorts  of 
creditors  in  whose  ease  it  is  specially  ap^t^prlale— 
the  Water  company,  which,  in  de&ult7payment, 
stops  your  water  supply ;  the  Qas  oompai>y,  whidi 
turns  off  your  light  at  the  street  main ;  and  the 
Ohurdh,  which  cuts  off  your  saorameatal  giaet. 
When  complete  religious  liberty  is  eataUiabed,  at 
last,  and  the  Church  is  in  a  posilion  to  enforce  her 
"  honest  and  just "  claims  against  the  State,  these 
monstrous  arrearages  of  more  than  a  million  a-year 
will  put  tho  latter  at  a  terrible  disadrantage. 
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for  us,  and  we  are  taxed  to  support  if 
The  gronnd  of  objection  is,  that  there 
can  be  no  proper  education  which  is 
not  reli^oos,  and  that  education  be- 
longs therefore  not  to  the  State,  but  to 
the  Church.  This  opinion  amounts, 
with  Catholics,  to  a  ^*  conscientious  con- 
viction." "  Whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  question  for  the  State  or 
civil  authority  to  settle.  The  State  has 
no  competency  in  the  matter.  It  is 
bound  to  respect  and  protect  every  citi- 
zen in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
the  freedom  of  his  conscience.  We 
stand  before  the  State  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  non-Catholics,  and 
have  the  same  right  to  have  our  Catho- 
lic conscience  respected  and  protected, 
that  they  have  to  have  their  non-Catho- 
lic and  secularized  conscience  respected 
and  protected.  We  do  not  ask  the  State 
to  impose  our  conscience  on  them,  or  to 
compel  them  to  adopt  and  follow  our 
views  of  education;  but  toe  deny  its 
tight  to  impose  theirs  on  us,  or  eoen  to 
earry  out  their  tnews  of  education  in  any 
degree  at  our  expense.  The  Catholie  eon- 
tcienee  binds  the  State  itself  so  far,  but 
only  so  far,  as  Catholics  are  concerned. 
.  .  Its  only  just  and  honest  course  is  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  trying  to  bring 
both  together  in  a  system  of  common 
schools.  ...  As  both  are  equal  before 
the  State,  it  can  compel  neither  to  give 
way  to  the  other.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  disadvantage ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
mui^  by  all  parties  he  accepted  as  such." 
If  the  State  "  will,  as  it  is  bound  to  do, 
respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  real  religious  liberty,  the 
only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,  it  must 
do  as  the  continental  governments  of 
Europe  do,  and  divide  the  public 
schools  into  two  classes;  the  one  for 
Catholics,  and  the  other  for  non-Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  Let  the  State  appropriate  to 
Catholics,  ^for  the  support  of  schools 
approved  by  their  Church,  their  propor- 
tion of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  the 
money  raised  by  public  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  .  .  .  This,  if  the 
State,  for  public  reasons,  insists  on  uni- 
versal education,  is  the  best  way  of 
solving  the  diflSculty.  .  .  Another  way 


would  be,  to  exempt  Catholics  from  the 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  give  to  the  schools  they 
maintain  their  proportion  of  the  School 
Fund  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and 
leave  Catholics  to  establish  and  manage 
schools  for  their  own  children  in  their 
own  way,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Church.  Either  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty  would  answer  our 
purpose,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  one 
or  the  other  method  of  dealing  with  the 
public  school  question  will  ere  long  haf>e 
to  be  adopted,  whateter  the  opposition  ex- 
cited:' 

Let  it  be  assumed  now  that  all  the 
proposed  statistics  of  the  contributor 
in  regard  to  public  largesses  are  not  only 
correct,  but  are  far  below  the  actual 
facts ;  they  would  yet  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  authentic  announcement  of  the 
demands  and  determined  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  and  of  all  these  Uni- 
ted States.  Right  or  wrong,  the  system 
of  free,  public,  universal  education, 
which  has  been  developed  from  the 
Puritan  germs  planted  in  New  England 
into  the  various  forms,  of  identical 
essence,  in  which  it  exists  to-day  in 
every  Northern  State,  is  immeasurably 
precious  to  the  American  heart.  Grow- 
ing up  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  sects 
warring  certainly  not  less  bitterly  than 
now,  controlled,  no  doubt,  in  its  infancy 
in  some  Eastern  States  by  the  religious 
bodies  which  until  lately  were' "  estab- 
lished "  there,  it  has  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  endure  to  a  lusty  and  sym- 
metrical maturity,  which  has  enforced 
respect  and  inmiunity  from  contending 
factions.  Nor  is  there  wanting  to  non- 
Catholic  citizens,  of  whatever  creed,  an 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  to  tlieir  school- 
system,  an  unquestioning  faith  that  it 
is  a  principal  cause  of  our  material 
prosperity,  and  moral  as  well  as  mental 
eminence,  and  that  without  it  our  retro- 
gression must  be  certain  and  swift, 
which  amounts,  quite  as  strongly  as  the 
Catholic  view  now  presented,  to  a  "  con- 
sdentious  conviction."  It  may  be  that 
before  the  controversy  is  adjusted  upon 
either  basis  which  our  Roman  Catholic 
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brethren  lay  down  as  the  only  alterna- 
tives for  "  solving  the  difficulty  "  raised 
by  themselves,  a  Protestant  conscience 
may  assert  its  "rights"  and  demand 
their  enforcement  by  the  State.  There 
is  a  non-Catholic  conscience,  we  have 
been  told,  which  holds  as  fervidly  to 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  all  its 
youth,  as  the  Catholic  conscience  to  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  State 
from  doing  it.  Bight  or  wrong,  per- 
verted or  corrupted  as  a  Protestant  con- 
science may  be,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
by  those  to  whom  modem  history  seem- 
ed familiar,  that  it  has  often  been  firm, 
resolute,  enduring  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
made  life  dear  and  of  life  itself,  under 
the  sharpest  tests  the  Catholic  Church 
has  found  occasion  to  subject  it  to. 
This  Magazine  is  not  an  organ  of  non- 
Catholics;  it  does  not  undertake  to 
assert,  except  as  on  the  authority  of  The 
Catholic  Warldf  what  *^  must "  be  done, 
or  "  vdll  have  tohe^^  adopted  by  the  State. 
But  it  is  no  arrogation  of  authority  to 
say,  what  every  breeze  beais  upon  its 
wings,  that  a  successful  blow  at  the 
American  system  of  common  schools 
would  thriU  millions  of  non-Catholic 
souls  like  a  sacrilege.  Still  less  do  we 
pretend  to  say  that  the  zeal  of  Protes- 
tants would  be  more  effectual  to-day  in 
protecting  their  school-houses,  than  it 
has  been  many  a  time  before  in  saving 
their  meeting-houses.  We  shall  hardly 
look  for  greater  earnestness  or  devotion 
than  such  as  proved  a  poor  defence  to  the 
followers  of  Hubs  and  Ziska,  of  Coligny 
and  Zwingli.  But  futile  as  "  the  oppo- 
sition excited "  may  be,  futile  as  The 
Catholic  World  assures  us  it  will  be,  we 
look  for  no  noiseless  contact  when  "  the 
Catholic  conscience  "  whioh  must  *^  bind 
the  State"  comes  in  collision,  as  it 
moves  to  the  overthrow  of  common 
schools,  with  the  Protestant  conscience 
which  is  bound  to  maintain  them. 

Possibly  some  one.  Catholic  or  not, 
as  unauthorized  as  the  late  writer  in 
PuTKAM,  may  dispute  our  authority  for 
saying  that  the  Catholic  system  de- 
mands the  overthrow  of  the  school-sys- 
tem, and  may  endeavor  to  accommodate 
the  alternatives  of  the  TTorW— the  sup- 


port of  Church-sdxo<^  by  public  taa- 
tion,  or  the  exoneration  from  8chool> 
taxes  of  all  who  under  that  induoenat 
choose  to  call  themselves  Ci^olioB— to 
the  continued  existence  of  common 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  TT^^rU  ap- 
pears to  contemplate  the  continued  ex- 
istence, of  "secular  schoola"  under 
State  control, — continued,  when  the 
State  has  cut  itself  off  ih>m  zevemies 
for  their  support,  or  is  engaged  in  sob- 
sidizing  private  schqpls  up  to  a  deilan»- 
tive  rivalry.  How  hng  the  WoHi  con- 
siders that  the  State  would  act  as  tk 
agent  of  religious  sects  to  collect  money 
and  distribute  it  among  them ;  or  oi 
the  other  hand  would  attempt  to  cany 
on  the  partial  task  of  educating,  not  lU 
children,  but  Protestant  diildren,  or 
finally  the  children  only  of  sudi  parentB 
as  should  ultimately  neglect  to  exempt 
themselves  from  taxation  by  setting  up 
conscientious  scruples,  that  able  jounsl 
does  not  take  occasion  to  remaik.  We 
respect  its  aouteness  quite  enough  to 
presume  that  it  believes,  as  we  do,  thit 
it  would  not  be  long. 

But  the  World  ref^rains  lh>m  saying; 
what  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  no 
Catholic  can  look  with  tolerance  upon 
the  continuance  even  of  a  mutilated 
and  crippled  common-school  system. 
Relieved  though  he  may  be  as  a  Chmdh 
man  from  its  atheism,  as  a  tax-psjer 
from  ^ts  cost,  he  continues  responsible 
as  a  citizen  and  voter  for  its  existenca 
How  can  the  Assemblyman  from  St 
Peter's  in  Barclay-street  vote  for  the 
bill  by  which  even  Protestants  are  ttx- 
ed  to  sustain  a  system  of  which  Ardk- 
bishop  McCloskey  says  that  its  work- 
ings, "  as  far  as  Catholic  children  aie 
concerned,  have  proved,  and  do  prove, 
highly  detrimental  to  their  faith  and 
morals;"  and  the  Bishop  of  Newaik 
that ''  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  »nd  of  all  dogmatic 
truth  % "  Will  he  not,  musi  not  ev«T 
legislator,  so  much  being  granted,  accept 
the  principles  laid  down  by  tilie  TMd : 
**  Education  itself  is  the  bomieBB  of  the 
spiritual  society  alone,  and  not  of  aecii- 
lar  society.  The  instruction  of  children 
and  youth  is  included  in  the  Sacranent 
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of  Orders,  and  the  State  u»urp$  the 
Amotions  of  the  spiritual  society  when 
it  tnms  educator.  .  .  The  organization 
of  the  schools,  their  entire  internal  ar- 
rangement and  management,  the  choice 
and  regulation  of  studies,  and  the  selec- 
tion, appointment,  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  belong  exclusively  to  the  spirit- 
ual authority."  If  he  turns  to  the  Cath- 
olic Telegraph  of  Cincinnati,  the  hon- 
est legislator  will  find  his  last  doubt  re- 
solved, for  he  will  find,  by  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Purccll,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  common  schools  is  "elemen- 
tary instruction  in  atheism  and  immoi^ 
ality.''  "  Halls  of  learning  that  are  irre- 
ligious, because  no  particular  religion  is 
taught,  must  become  the  prolific  sources 
of  national  iniquity.  The  secular 
school-system  is  a  social  cancer,  presag- 
ing the  death  of  national  morality,  de- 
Touring  the  little  sense  of  religion  that 
Protestantism  instils  into  its  bdievers. 
The  sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  'better y  ^  It 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  Catholics  in 
this  country  when,  under  the  blows  of 
justice  and  morality,  our  school-system 
wQl  le  shivered  to  pieces.  Until  then, 
modem  Paganism  will  triumph." , 

But  we  need  not  call  in  the  inferior 
eridence  of  newspapers  and  archbish- 
opBj  when  the  solemn  declarations  of 
the  Holy  See  itself  are  so  clear  and  con- 
clusiye  upon  this  yery  point :  "  Melius 
est  peters  f  antes  guam  sectari  riviUos.'*^ 

Until  the  American  Church  ceases  to 
be  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  Church, 
it  cannot  discard  or  evade  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  If 
any  American  Catholic  should  seek  to 
reconcile  himself  with  American  prind- 
plefll  of  education,  let  him  hear  how 
those  principles,  as  expressed  below,  are 
denonnoed  by  the  present  Pope. — "  The 
poincipal  errors  of  our  time," — ^the  quo- 
tation is  fiom  the  famous  "  Syllabus," 
or  catalogue  appended  to  the  Encycli- 
cal of  December  8, 1864 : 

**i6.  That  the  entire  direction  of  pnblio 
■diools  in  which  the  youth  of  Christian  States 
are  educated,  sare  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Episcopal  seminaries,  may  and  must  appertain 
to  the  ciril  power,  and  belong  to  it  so  far  that 
DO  other  authority  shall  be  recognized  as  bar- 


ing any  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schools,  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the 
taking  of  degrees,  or  the  choice  and  approral 
of  teachers. 

"  47.  That  the  most  adrantageous  conditions 
of  clril  society  require  that  popular  schools  open 
without  distinction  to  all  children  of  the  people, 
and  public  establishments  destined  to  teach 
young  people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and 
to  impart  to  tbem  education,  should  be  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and  interfer- 
ence, and  should  be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil 
and  political  power  for  the  teaching  of  matters 
and  opinions  common  to  the  times. 

**  48.  That  this  manner  of  instructing  youth, 
which  consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  from  the  power  of  the  Church, 
and  in  teaching  it  abore  all  a  knowledge  of 
natural  things  and  the  objects  of  social  life, 
may  be  perfectly  approved  by  Catholics." 

But,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
1864,  the  American  Catholics  of  1869 
are  reasonably  free  from  all  these  errors. 

In  this  same  Cincinnati,  which  in- 
cludes— ^we  can  hardly  say  contains — 
the  Telegraph,  progress  is  reported. 
The  newspapers  have  been  busy  with 
the  details  of  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and  *'  the 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  schools,'' 
which  have  reached  a  certain  result. 
The  result  is  not  much ;  mainly  that  '*  no 
religious  teaching,"  or  the  use  "  of  any 
religious  books,  papers,  or  documents 
[notably  the  Bible]  shall  be  permitted 
in  "  the  public  school-houses.  Naturally, 
this  contents  neither  the  Telegraph  nor 
the  FreemarCs  Journal  of  this  city,  both 
of  which  denounce  the  capitulation  as 
a  Catholic  surrender.  But  their  in- 
flammation is  surely  unreasonable,  and 
might  be  injurious  if  a  heated  journal 
were  as  dangerous  to  a  great  cause  as  to 
a  railroad-train.  It  is  much  that  the 
Church  is  treated  with,  at  last,  as  co- 
ordinate with  the  State,  as  haying  bel- 
ligerent rights,  and  as  being  capable  of 
concluding  compacts.  From  this  to 
final  success,  the  way  is  short  and 
smooth.  "  Ohatea/u  qui  parley  femme  qui 
ieoute,  va  se  rendrej*^  Common  Schools, 
good-bye  I 

We  proceed  now  to  a  more  pleasing 
part  of  the  task  which  the  temerity  of 
this  contributor  has  forced  upon  us. 
We  rescue  from  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  which    the   necessarily  re- 
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Btricted  circulation  of  The  Catholic 
World  might  have  condemned  it,  the  de- 
finition which  the  highest  literary  au- 
thority, backed  by  the  highest  hierarchi- 
cal authority,  in  the  American  Church, 
puts  upon  the  great  watchword,  Reli- 
gious Liberty.  Here,  where  the  Cliurch, 
though  not  "  Established,"  feela  called 
upon  to  disavow  its  desire  to  be,  be- 
cause it  can  do  better ;  where  its  public 
subventions,  although  they  amount  thus 
far  to  less  than  the  tenth  of  its  just  de- 
mands, have  reached  an  annual  sum 
which  strikes  tax-payers  with  dismay ; 
where  its  foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  legis- 
latures, its  grasp  upon  the  throttle  of 
all  public  education,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  more  than  speculative  curiosity, 
when  the  Church  is  heard  to  speak  re- 
spectfully of  "  religious  liberty,"  what 
it  means  by  the  phrase.  When  the 
Church  "  shall  have  its  own  again,"  when 
our  legislation  upon  cults,  like  our  leg- 
islation upon  schools,  is  adjusted  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  "spiritual  order  " 
which  "  is  superior  to  the  secular  "  (  Cath, 
Worldj  p.  583),  what  will  be  the  rights 
and  dutiea  of  citizens  in  non-conform- 
ity ?     These  : 

"  We  understand  by  religious  liberty 
ihe  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Church  as  an  organic  Jo(?y." 

See  now  how  blessed  a  thing  is  a 
definition  I  Councils  and  prelates  be- 
yond the  ocean  have  screamed  them- 
selves hoarse  these  hundreds  of  years 
past,  in  decrying  the  pernicious  modem 
fantasy  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the 
most  solemn  of  late  utterances  of  the 
Roman  oracle,  the  same  Encyclical  and 
Catalogue  of  Principal  Errors  already 
quoted,  sets  this  very  Catholic  World, 
unless  its  happy  definition  reconciles 
the  declarations  of  its  August  number 
with  the  approval  of  the  Pope  upon 
the  cover,  in  a  deplorable  attitude  of 
schism  and  rebellion.  For  among  the 
most  pernicious  of  those  damnable 
heresies  we  find  held  up  to  public  ab- 
horrence these : 


« 


15.  That  every  man  is  free  to  embrace  the 
religion  be  shall  bclicrc  to  be  true,  guided  by 
the  light  of  reason. 
**  23.  That  the  Church  has  not  the  power  of 


arailing  herself  of  force,  or  of  any  direct « 
indirect  temporal  power. 

"  55.  That  the  Cborch  mutt  be  sepanted 
from  the  State  and  the  State  from  the  Cbircfa. 

"  77.  That  in  the  present  day  it  is  no  loii|^ 
necessary  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  tte 
exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  worship. 

"  79.  That  it  is  false  that  the  civil  libexij  of 
every  mode  of  worship,  and  the  full  power 
given  to  all  of  overtly  and  publicly  dispUjing 
their  opinions  and  thoughts,  conduce  Dore 
easily  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  minds  of  the 
people  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  evil «( 
indifference." 

But  the  Church  in  America,  as  we 
are  daily  assured,  is  a  Church  of  prog- 
ress, not  of  dead  conservatism ;  of  re* 
publicanism,  not  of  autocracy ;  of  en- 
lightenment and  free  schools,  not  of 
middle-age  darkness.    In  spite  then  of 
trans-Atlantic  formulas  and  precedents, 
it  could  not  but  be  the  advocate  of 
religious  liberty.    How  noble  was  the 
conception  which  enabled  it  to  main- 
tain before  the  American  people  their 
favorite  principle  rejected  by  ^e  Euro- 
pean Church,  and  yet  maintain  that 
unity  of  doctrine,  thq  loss  of  which  is 
schism,  and  all  by  a  definition  1    How 
eagerly  would  the  fiercest  oltra-montane 
welcome  religious  liberty,  thus  defined, 
to  France  I      How  gladly   would  the 
whole  Spanish  clergy,  to-day,  which  for 
a  year  past  has  protested  with  all  the 
power  of  its  lungs  and  with  the  added 
force  of  muskets  against  the  admission 
of  religious  liberty  under  one  concep- 
tion, accept  it  in  the  American-Cathohc 
sense  I  Nay,  even  in  those  sadly  dimin- 
ished provinces  which  own  the  sway 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church    alone; 
whose  governors  are  bishops,  and  whose 
ministers  of  state  are  cardinals ;  where 
the   Jew    slinks   timorously  into   the 
Ghetto  at  night-fall  lest  the  ddrri  be 
upon  hiui ;  where  the  American  may 
pray  to  his  unknown  God  with  his 
countrjrmen  under  the  shelter  of  his 
country's  flag,  but  not  otherwise^  and  the 
catacombs  themselves  no  longer  furnish 
a  secure  retreat  for  dissenting  worship- 
X>ers ;  where  else  than  here  has  true  rclig^ 
ious  liberty  "  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body,^ 
its  highest  and  completest  development  t 
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They  err,  then  (and  this  is  part  of  oar 
leseon  from  TJ^  Catholie  Warlct),  who 
tell  ns  that  the  Church  is  an  uncertain 
and  dactile  thing,  one  thing  in  Naples 
and  another  in  New  York,  different  in 
the  times  of  Hildebrand  and  Pius  IX  ; 
or  who  pretend  that  religious  liberty  is 
a  Protestant  thing,  or  a  new  thing. 
The  Church  in  America  to-day  is  as  the 
Ohurch  in  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  its  accidents  only  are  changed. 
It  does  not  accommodate  its  ancient 
ideas  to  modem  formulas;  it  takes 
modern  formulas  and  fits  them  (by  a 
definition)  to  its  venerable  ideas.  "  Re- 
ligious liberty,"  as  the  American  Church 
now  professes  it,  is  the  oldest  of  Catho- 
lic principles.  Religious  liberty,  as 
thus  defined,  burned  Savonarola  in  Flo- 
rence and  Huss  at  Constance.  It  was 
to  vindicate  "  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body," 
that  the  Church  maintained  its  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  and  decreed  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Albigenses  in  Languedoc. 
In  France  this  religious  liberty,  tempo- 
rarily depressed,  by  the  Toleration 
Edict  of  Nantes,  lifted  its  head  awhile 
upon  the  revocation  of  that  tyrannical 
measure,  only  to  be  utterly  swept  away 
in  the  flood  of  equality  which  has  over- 
spread that  land  since  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  hope  that  among  us  this  great 
American  principle,  to  which  we  are  all 
devoted,  may  be  satisfied  when  it  drives 
home  at  sunset  all  the  Hebrew  brokers 
in  Wall-street ;  when  Dr.  Morgan  Dix 
begs  a  fiag  from  the  Prussian  Consulate 
to  protect  the  matins  and  vespers  at 
Trinity ;  and  when  the  Session  Laws 
are  regularly  sent  down  by  the  Gover- 
nor, instead  of  only  occasionally  by  the 
committees,  as  now,  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York  ;  for  then  shall  we  approach  near- 
er than  now  to  the  entire  "  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Church  as  an  or- 
ganic body." 

But  the  advanced  and  American 
Catholicism  which  governs  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul  and  Ths  CatMic 
World^  this  liberalism  which  is  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  seeks  to  make  its 
religion  the  religion  of  the  future  as 


well  as  of  the  past,  leaves  us  in  no  un- 
certainty what  shall  be  in  that  happy 
day  the  fate  of  heretical  creeds ;  when 
**  realxreligious  liberty,"  as  thus  defined, 
"  the  only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,"  is 
effectively  maintained.  The  World  has 
already  limited  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  the  protection  of  those  religions  only 
"  not  contra  Ixmos  mor^.^^  The  quota- 
tions we  have  but  just  made  indicate 
how  "detrimental  to  morals,"  in  the 
Catholic  view,  the^ Protestant  systems 
are.  This,  of  course,  excludes  them 
from  the  toleration  they  might  other- 
wise claim ;  but  their  exclusion  is  nail- 
ed and  clinched  by  the  avowal  that 
what  Protestants  "  caU  their  religion  is 
a  perpetual  protest  against  what  we 
call  religion,"  is  no  religion  at  all  there- 
fore^ Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  can 
discern  in  these  latest  utterances  of 
progressive  Catholicism  little  ground 
for  the  complacency  with  which  many 
Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  political  supremacy  of  that 
Church.  Perhaps  it  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  consider  whether  there 
be  not  color  for  the  suggestion  we  have 
sometimes  heard,  that  the  American 
ecclesiastic  of  to-day,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  unestablished  character  of  his 
Church,  of  its  exemption  from  State 
control  and  responsibility  to  the  State, 
however  lavishly  subsidized  by  the 
State,  is  an  ultra-montane  of  a  new  and 
singularly  exaggerated  type.  Kings  and 
emperors  elsewhere,  by  their  arbitrary 
interference,  have  succeeded  in  modify- 
ing that  implicit  devotion  to  the  for- 
eign domination  of  a  Pope  which  after 
all  is  the  highest  badge  of  Catholicity. 
There  is  no  such  disturbing  influence 
here ;  and  what  may  be  the  full  blos- 
som and  ripe  fhiit  of  this  new  and  un- 
pruned  growth  may  be  a  curious  ques- 
tion now,  and  a  practical  one  very  soon. 
We  come  now  to  the  last,  in  the  dis- 
order in  which  we  have  brought  them 
together,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in 
consequence,  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions we  find  in  the  adverse  criticisms 
upon  the  July  writer.  Not  only  is  the 
Roman  Church  not  formally  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  country,  but  it  protests,  with 
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t!l  the  solemnity  tbat  surrounds  the 
throne  of  a  bishop  and  the  press  of  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society,  that  it 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be 
cajoled  by  the  entreaties  of  a  fond  and 
devoted  State  into  becoming  establish- 
ed. ^  Catholics  have  no  notion,"  says 
Bishop  McQuaid,  ^of  their  Church 
ever  becoming  *  the  established  Church,' 
and  they  are  just  as  certain  that  no 
other  Church  shall  ever  assume  to  be 
<  the  established  Church '  in  these  Uni- 
ted States."  '' No  Church,"  says  Tks 
Catholic  WMd^  "  can  be  the  established 
Church  here  or  elsewhere,  unless  it  con- 
cedes the  supremacy  of  the  State,  and 
consents  to  be  its  slave.  This  the 
Catholic  Church  can  never  do.  .  .  In 
this  country  .  .  the  civil  authority  has 
recognized  .  .  its  obligation  to  protect 
the  adherents  of  each  [religion]  in  the 
free  and  fhll  enjoyment  of  their  entire 
religious  liberty.  The  State  guarantees, 
thus,  aU  the  freedom  and  protection  the 
Church  has  ever  secured  elsewhere  by 
concordats.  She  much  prefers  freedom 
to  slavery,  and  her  full  liberty,  though 
shared  with  hostile  sects,  to  the  gilded 
bondage  of  a  State  Church.  She  nei- 
ther is  the  Established  Church,  nor  can 
the  consent  to  become  m»." 

We  leave  the  Bishop  and  the  Maga- 
zine to  distinguish,  by  the  help  of 
another  definition,  if  they  will,  the  doc- 
trines we  have  quoted  from  the  damna- 
ble heresies  Numbers  15, 55,  77,  and  79, 
quoted  above  from  the  Syllabus.  We 
do  not  assume  to  judge  another  man's 
servants ;  to  their  own  hierarchical  Mas- 
ter they  must  stand  or  falL  If  indeed 
we  were  reviewing  the  World  as  carping 
critics,  we  might  Socratically  ask  it 
why  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  here- 
tofore, where  its  word  was  law,  en- 
forced the  preference  just  expressed, 
shattered  the  "  gilded  bondage  "  which 
we  are  told  it  abhors,  and  ^^  shared  with 
hostile  sects  "  the  "  full  liberty  "  which  is 
so  congenial  and  so  sweet  ?  Is  it  despite 
the  choice  of  the  Church,  that  it  is 
maintained  to-day  as  the  governmental 
Church,  with  all  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  that  position  en- 
tails, in  so  many  European  countries  ? 


Have  our  eaiB  deceived  us,  and  aie  iSbt 
ehurchly  protests  with  which  the  wd- 
kin  has  been  ringing  these  fewyns 
past  from  N^>le8|  and  Austria,  sad 
Spain,  protests  against  the  estahliih- 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  not,  as  v« 
have  been  supposing,  against  the  rade 
severance    of  some  of  the  ^gilded" 
chains  that  sustained  it  in  its  detested 
elevation  ?    Ajid  why,  we  mi^t  ask  if 
we  were  controverting  the  WorUL,  doa 
not  the  Church  at  the  Holy  See  its^ 
where  it  is  understood  to  be  not  wkh- 
out  influence  upon  legislatioii,  aoooni- 
plish  that  beneficent  order  which  iteo 
much  prefers,  and  extend  to  rival  leii- 
gions  a  participation  in  the  freedom  of 
worship  which  seems  to  be  now  tbe 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Sfetablishr 
ment  t    We  can  anticipate  tbe  answer 
such    questions   would    incur.     The 
Church  in  Europe  is  ready  enough  for 
religious  liberty,  if  it  only  knew,  as  well 
as  the  Church  in  America  does^  whst 
religious  liberty  is,  but  as  it  supposes 
it  to  mean  that  the  Church  is  to  have 
only  an  equal  chance  with  the  sects,  it 
must  perforce  oppose'  it.    The  Chuidi 
in  Europe  would  not  cling  so  to  estab- 
lishment, if  it  only  knew,  as  the  Amoi- 
can  Church  has  learned,  how  all  the 
profits  of  establishment  are  to  be  hsd 
without  its  inconveniences.    And  when 
our  Unestablished  Church  here  in  New 
York,  having  secured  from  the  State 
the  annual  donation  of  ten  times  the 
half  million  or  more  the  State  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  1860,  and  haying  annihi- 
lated tbe  Staters  secular  education,  and 
thus  recovered  here  what  it  has  lost  in 
every  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  has 
given  actual  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantsges  there  are  in  non-establishment, 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Spanish 
clergy  shouldering  muskets  for  rcUgious 
liberty  instead  of  against  it ;  the  Nea- 
politan clergy  disbanding  their  banditti 
and  signing  petitions  to  Parliament  for 
disestablishment ;  and  the  Holy  Father 
himself  detaching  one  circlet  from  his 
triple  crown,  and  begging  the  Roman 
Senator  and  Council   to  regard   him 
only  as  the  first  of  their  clerical  sub- 
jects. 
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The  Church,  then,  can  *' do  better;^ 
BO  mnch  better,  in  fact,  that  The  Oatho- 
He  World  hardly  speaks  too  strongly  in 
saying  it  is  ^^  insalted  ^  by  being  called 
the  State-Church.  Let  ns  not  be  above 
learning  from  its  bitterest  enemies  whif 
it  is  in  this  country  at  least  as  good  as 
established .  Against  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  fifty-three 
peers  protested,  "  Because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  place  a  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  and  bound  together 
only  by  the  tie  of  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  whereby  the  laity  are  made  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  priesthood, 
tke  priests  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops themselves  are  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  a  foreign  potentate." 
Before  this  utterance  of  the  peers,  how- 
ever, that  shrewd  disputant,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  said  the  same  thing  more  sharply  in 
the  Commons.  The  only  way,  said  he,  to 
prevent  ecclesiastical  inequality  in  Ire- 
land is  to  refuse  to  disestablish  the  Pro- 
testant Church  tliere.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  already  established 
there  ^^  as  fully  and  completely  as  any 
power,  human  or  divine,  can  be  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  The  discipline,  order,  and 


government  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  not  voluntary.  They  are  the 
creation  of  the  simple  wiU  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  and  do  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
voluntary  principle.  «  .  I  maintain,  that 
as  long  as  His  Holiness  the  Pope  pos- 
sesses Rome,  the  Soman  Caiholie  reli- 
gion^ in  whatever  eoumtry  it  is  founds  is 
an  Eetablithment.^^ 

BeaH  paeificatores  /  It  is  pleasant  to 
reconcile  adversaries.  If  Bishop  Mc 
Quaid  and  The  Oa^lie  World  are  right, 
perhaps  Disraeli  and  Derby  may  not  be 
&r  wrong.  And  while  the  meddlesome 
July  writer  seems  to  have  erred  by  his 
public  comments  on  the  progress  the 
Churoh  has  made  in  the  favor  of  legisla- 
tors, perhaps  his  announcements  are  bad 
only  for  prematurity.  Perhaps  his  action 
is  like  that  of  one  who,  when  cunning 
arohitects  and  sculptors  have  been  for 
years  bringing  to  perfection  the  facade 
of  a  gorgeous  cathedral,  encumbered 
with  scaffolds  and  hidden  by  canvas, 
fbrtively,  before  the  last  blows  are 
struck  and  the  last  bas-reliefs  set,  de- 
taching the  screens  that  conceal  it, 
throws  untimely  to  view  the  unfinished 
work  and  the  enraged  artists,  amid' 
grimy  machinery  and  smutty  workmen, 
the  rollers  of  logs  and  the  pullers  of 
wires. 


•■»• 


CRIMSON,  BLUE,  AND  GOLD. 

Thebb  is  a  tinge  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold 
Upon  the  foliage  which  clothes  the  hills ; 
From  their  rough  knees  and  ribs  of  solid  rock 
To  their  broad  shoulders  lifted  to  the  douda. 
How  gorgeous  the  autumnal  scarf  of  leaves, 
Gleaming  like  silken  banners  in  the  sun 
Upborne  by  hosts  clad  in  the  pomp  of  war  t 

As  Joseph^s  coat  of  many  colors  showed 
The  love  a  father  cherished  for  his  son, 
So  this  vast  robe  of  varied  tints  and  shades. 
Dropped  like  the  prophets  mantle  from  the  sky, 
Betokens  the  dear  love  of  Qod  to  us. 


Crowned  emperors  and  kings,  and  mitred  popes 
Clothed  in  the  rich  regalia  of  their  caste. 
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Are  poor  in  contrast  with  theee  kingly  trees, 
XJlx>n  whose  leayes  rainbows  repeat  their  dyes, 
And  glorious  sunsets  leave  their  golden  light. 

Clasped  in  the  blue  arms  of  the  hazy  heayen, 
The  hills  seem  lifted  near  the  throne  of  God. 
There  the  soft  maple's  scarlet  foliage  bums 
in  the  still  bush  with  unconsuming  flame ; 
The  elm  holds  high  its  coronal  of  gold, 
And  strews  its  yellow  wealth  upon  the  shrubs, 
That  raise  their  arms  to  catch  the  falling  gems. 
The  bronzed  boughs  of  the  hickory  hide  the  nuts 
Which  cluster  unperoeived  amid  the  leaves. 
And  here  and  there  the  steepling  everg^reens. 
Emblems  of  hope,  wave  their  unfading  plumes. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  vales  and  hills 
Are  all  ablaze  with  gold  and  scarlet  fires, 
IJnquenched  by  the  descending  showers  of  rain. 
There  the  gay  oriole  hangs  her  cradle-nest, 
And  soft  winds  rock  it  in  the  morning  sun ; 
And  there  the  sable  crow,  unmusical. 
Seems  like  a  patch  of  last  night  in  the  bush. 

These  Titans  of  the  forest  have  been  swept 
By  fearfUl  storms  of  battle-shot  and  shell, 
like  thunderbolts  which  Jove  hurls  at  his  foes. 
How  scarred  and  battered  these  old  oaks  and  elms  I 
But  they  were  taught  to  wrestle  with  the  wind, 
And  fight  the  thunder  which  came  winged  with  fire  : 
Thus  they  grew  stronger  in  their  strife  with  storms. 
Our  nation,  rising  from  the  storms  of  war. 
Will  strike  a  deeper  root  and  firmer  grow. 
And  lift  its  banner  as  the  wood  its  boughs. 
Under  these  branches  patriot  graves  are  filled 
With  heroes  sleeping  peacefully  and  sweet. 
Here  wild  flowers  are  the  sylvan  syllables 
Which  spell  their  epitaph  in  balmy  words ; 
And  lowly  bushes  bribe  the  birds  of  song 
With  fruit,  that  they  may  cheer  with  wood-notes  soft 
The  solitude  so  grand  and  beautiful. 
These  trees  are  heroes'  monuments. 
And  the  red  stains  upon  their  sighing  leaves 
Remind  us  of  the  crimson  wounds  which  poured 
Brave  blood  like  water  on  the  trodden  ground, 
like  the  far-spreading  flame  and  smoke  of  war 
Seems  the  rich  foliage  on  the  hazy  hills. 
But  the  sweet  sunlight  struggling  through  the  boughs 
Makes  golden  ladder-rounds  which  reach  to  heaven 
And  I  see  white- winged  messengers  of  peace 
Descending  with  vast  blessings  for  us  alL 
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THE  FOCI  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ELLIPSE, 


Thb  ellipse,  significant  in  its  mathe- 
matical relations,  is  scarcely  less  apt  in 
its  representative  power.  It  has  two 
Centres,  or  foci,  instead  of  one.  The 
curve,  as  a  whole,  is  similarly  related 
to  each  of  these  foci,  though  every 
point  in  it  is  differently  and  adversely 
connects  to  them.  They  stand  over- 
ag^nst  each  other,  two  conjoint  centres 
from  which  the  figure  has  been  des- 
cribed, and  to  each  of  which  it  is  refer- 
able in  exactly  the  same  way.  A  diam- 
eter equidistant  from  them  divides  the 
curve  into  two  equal  and  complemen- 
tary parts.  The  ellipse  thus  becomes  a 
striking  type  of  joint  yet  separate 
action;  of  similar  yet  diverse  rela- 
tions ;  of  equal  yet  opposed  positions. 
For  this  purpose  we  now  use  it  to  rep- 
resent the  social  circuit  with  its  two 
foci,  male  and  female.  So  €k)d  created 
man  in  His  own  image ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  The  word  man  is  thus 
used  as  common,  and  parts  into  the  two 
divisions,  male  and  female.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  hits  the  same  thought  in  the 
words  man  and  wife,  man  or  woman* 
As  in  mathematics  we  designate  a  line 
as  a,  and  the  same  line  in  a  modified 
relation  as  a'  prime,  so  in  the  ra- 
tional world,  our  first  form  of  being  is 
man,  and  our  second  is  man  prime, — 
woman.  Let  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse 
approach  each  other  till  they  meet,  and 
the  figure  becomes  a  circle ;  let  the  cen- 
tre of  a  circle  part  into  two  points,  and 
then  stand  over-against  each  other,  and 
it  becomes  an  ellipse.  Man,  the  undi- 
vided being  covered  by  the  one  word 
that  groups  us  all,  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  rational  life ;  man,  parted  into 
male  and  female,  is  the  foci  of  the  el- 
lipse into  which  this  single,  germinant 
circle  expands  in  the  first  steps  or  sta^e 
of  growth. 

What  we  wish  to  establish  is,  that 
the  foci  of  the  true  social  ellipse  are 
occupied  by  equal,  complementary  par- 
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ties,  who  give  a  law  to  its  curvature  by 
Joint  and  reciprocal  relations,  making 
it  the  evenly  balanced  and  exact  pro- 
duct of  its  two  constituents.  These 
may  approach  each  other  and  meet  for 
the  time  in  one  centre,  or  may  part, 
and  send  distinct  influences  forth  for 
the  construction  of  society,  yet  this,  in 
its  perfection,  shall  remain  the  equal 
and  symmetrical  result  of  their  united 
action.  When  we  affirm  that  men  and 
women  occupy  equal,  balanced  social 
positions,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
a  numerical  measure  of  power  to  be 
found  somewhere,  on  whose  scale-mark 
they  touch  exactly  the  same  point; 
neither  that  the  kind  and  grade  of 
power  are  identical,  both  medium  or 
both  prime.  Equality  in  the  spiritual 
world  has  a  less  precise,  a  more  ranging 
definition.  Men  and  women  are  equal 
in  the  same  sense  that  men  are  equaL 
There  is  a  liberal  per  centage  of  folly 
and  weakness  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  races,  classes,  or  sex, 
but  are  sown  broad-cast  through  them 
all. 

The  equality  of  men  and  women  is 
like  the  equality  of  land  and  water, 
ocean  and  mountains,  as  types  of  beau- 
ty; like  the  equality  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  production  of  water, 
like  the  equality  of  the  east  and  west 
end  of  a  great  cathedral,  the  one  majes- 
tic with  towers,  the  other  sacred  with 
chancel  and  legendary  windows.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  barren  equality,  but  a 
potential,  diversified,  exalted  one,  that 
seeks  the  equipoise  of  things  various, 
lifted,  in  their  excellence,  above  a  dick- 
ering, fractional,  scrupulous  measure- 
ment ;  an  equality  of  things  that  look 
now  smaller  o^e  than  the  other,  now 
larger,  according  as  we  come  under  their 
immediate  influence,  or  contemplate 
them  on  this  side  or  on  that. 

These  two  powers,  in  this  sense  equal;, 
are  also  complementary.    Life  is  not  of 
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one  or  the  other,  bat  of  the  two.  So- 
ciety is  neither  the  product  of  man  nor 
of  woman,  but  of  man  and  woman. 
They  do  not  enter,  therefore,  the  physi- 
cal, social,  or  intellectaal  fidd,  to  yield 
the  same  but  different  elements,  yet 
elements  not  so  much  diyerae  in  kind 
as  in  some  subtle  balance  of  the  forces 
they  contain.  The  limbs  of  man  are 
complementary.  The  right  and  left  leg 
are  alike,  yet  unlike.  Identical  in  struc- 
ture, the  arrangement  of  parts  is  exactly 
opposed,  while,  in  walking,  their  duties 
are  of  an  alternate,  not  simultaneous 
character.  In  like  manner,  the  right 
and  left  hand  are  complements,  and 
though  in  the  division  of  offices  there 
is  a  stronger  distinction  between  them, 
this  rests  on  convenience  and  custom, 
not  structure. 

In  close  complementary  relation  there 
is  a  dependence  and  independence,  a 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  equally  strik- 
ing. Taken  separately,  each .  of  the 
partners  may  seem  complete,  but  re- 
garded in  reference  to  some  joint  state 
or  action,  they  are  wholly  dependent. 
Each  loses,  not  only  what  the  other 
contributes,  but  its  own  peculiar  func- 
tion, by  the  separation.  Thus  we  can- 
not walk  half  as  far  on  one  leg  as  we 
can  on  two ;  we  cannot  walk  at  all  till 
the  missing  member  is  in  some  way  sup- 
plied. We  cannot  perform  the  moiety 
of  our  usual  labor  with  the  right  hand 
alone.  Its  customary  dexterity  is  lost 
except  as  the  left  waits  upon  it,  and 
remains,  as  a  skilful,  trained  attendant, 
ready  at  each  instant  to  furnish  the 
expected  aid.  One  limb  stands  in  per- 
petual pause  till  the  other  can  be  plant- 
ed; one  hand  fills  itself  and  has  no 
point  of  relief  or  change  till  the  other 
is  brought  forward. 

If  our  individual,  physical  structure 
is  full  of  complementary  relations,  it 
becomes  natural  to  expect  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  our  joint  social  s^c- 
ture.  At  the  foundation  of  this,  accord- 
bgly,  there  lies  the  nioet  perfect  of 
complements,  extending  through  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
natures. 

Men  and  women  are  equal  in  that  the 


superiority  of  neither  at  any  one  point 
IB  absolute  and  unapproachable,  and  is 
always  balanced  by  some  oorrespood- 
iog  superiority  at  another.  Thus,  say 
what  we  will  about  the  inferiority  of 
woman  in  intellectual  power,  none  of 
us  would  regard  as  a  miracle  a  woman 
who  should  evince  more  capacity  thaa 
any  man  whatsoever.  Extraordinaiy  it 
would  be,  as  the  first  man  of  the  age  ii 
himself  extraordinary,  but  not  misMO- 
lous ;  for  the  feet  of  woman  have  ofteo 
walked  lightly  along  the  sommits  of 
intellectual  power,  and  we  see  that  there 
is  no  point  absolutely  denied  them. 
Though  there  are  yery  £ew  who,  like 
Mrs.  Somerville,  or  Misa  Martineau,  or 
Margaret  Fuller,  seem  to  tread  firedy 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  there  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  to  the 
region  bom,  and  need  crave  no  admis- 
sion there. 

Though  here  and  there  a  solitary 
peak  in  the  clear  intellectual  heaveiiB 
seems  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
man,  yet  we  are  to  remember  that  very 
few  men  have  ever  scoffed  at  woman, 
for  whom  there  might  not  have  heea 
selected,  with  a  little  care,  women  by 
dozens  decidedly  superior  to  them  in 
the  very  qualities  of  which  they  boast- 
ed. Moreover,  there  are  other  just  as 
brilliant  and  true  methods  of  manifest- 
ing mental  power,  which  seem  equally 
open  to  the  one  sex  as  the  other.  Mn. 
Browning  is  one  of  the  first  of  Englidi 
poets,  while  Mrs.  Stowe  is  the  fiist 
American  novelist,  and  the  Bronte  and 
Mrs.  Lewes  and  Miss  Muloch  have  few 
peers. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  man  is  not  ^  a  general, 
absolute,  unapproachable  kind,  but  that 
be  simply  holds  high  vantage-ground, 
which  he  has  occupied  for  centuries, 
and  for  a  portion  of  which  certain 
phases  of  his  power  preeminently  fit 
him ;  yet,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  ground 
every  inch  of  which  may  be  essayed 
by  the  nimble  wits  of  wonum.  Over- 
against  this,  in  the  balance  of  position, 
women  occupy,  pitch  their  tents  upon, 
cover,  the  more  serene,  genial,  and  truly 
commanding  mounts  of  moral  power. 
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If  it  is  easy  to  find  two  talented  men 
for  one  talented  woman,  it  is  yet  more 
easy  to  find  two  pure-minded  women 
for  one  man  who  bears  about  with  him 
a  tolerable  wholesome,  moral  atmo- 
sphere. If  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  wom- 
an like  Lady  Montague,  Mme.  De  StaSl, 
or  Mme.  Roland,  seeking  a  peer  in  the 
quick,  brilliant  collision  of  conversa- 
tion, on  social,  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal themes,  it  would  be  equally  unusual 
to  find  devout  worship,  holy  member- 
ship in  Christ,  lively,  sympathetic,  per- 
sonal charity,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  participants  were  not  women.  In- 
deed, this  eminence,  this  blessed  pre- 
eminence, seems  conceded  to  them,  and 
only  one  human  being  in  the  growth  of 
Christianity  has  been  lifted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  men  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
powers  into  divine  honors — ^Mary,  the 
Mother  of  €k)d. 

Men  who  are  determined  to  reject 
this  essential  oneness  and  equality  of 
nature,  scorn,  in  the  comparison,  the 
moral  element.  They  forget  that  it  is 
by  virtue  of  this  alone  that  we  touch 
the  clouds ;  that  it  is  this  that  chiefly 
defines  character,  and  gives  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  of  our  spiritual  being. 
The  intellect  is  an  instrument,  and  that 
for  which  we  use  it  determines  its 
value.  If  it  is  a  sword  in  the  hand  of 
some  great  madman  driving  through 
Asia  or  Europe  and  striking  at  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men,  then  it  is  demo- 
niacal, and  the  glare  of  it  is  deceitful 
and  dazzling :  fools  may  stare,  but  an- 
gels weep.  If  it  is  a  steamship,  a  jeur 
ny,  a  power-press,  then  it  puts  new  and 
benign  instruments  at  our  disposal,  yet 
instruments  that  must  still  find  the 
kindness  and  gladness  of  their  service 
in  the  gentle  thoughts  of  those  who  use 
them.  It  is  the  angel  or  demon  of  the 
moral  nature,  that  stands  behind  the  in- 
tellect, goes  into  it  as  into  an  arsenal,  to 
arm  itself  for  mischief,  to  secure  there 
missiles  of  wrath  whose  sweep  and 
power  know  no  limit ;  or  to  gather  up 
the  tools  of  husbandry,  of  commerce, 
of  manufacture,  and  ease  therewith  the 
toil  of  men,  and  lighten  and  sustain 
their  hard  labors.    The  element  of  in- 


tellect, which  man  represents,  stands 
servitor  to  the  moral  power  typified  in 
woman ;  and  is  good  or  bad,  angelic  or 
devilish,  according  to  the  himdling.  If 
superiority  is  to  be  claimed  because  of 
the  central  power,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  character,  it  must  be  award- 
ed to  woman,  not  to  man. 

The  complementary  character  of  these 
two  constituent  forces  of  society  serves 
still  further  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
their  equality.  Look  at  the  physicil 
endowments  and  beauty  of  each ;  at 
Venus  and  Hercules,  Minerva  and  Apol- 
lo. The  one  personified  power,  the 
other  personified  sensibilities ;  the  one, 
a  type  of  aggressive  strength,  strength 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  power,  pierc- 
ing, penetrative,  declared ;  the  other,  of 
attractive,  winning  foroe  to  be  possess- 
ed, trusted,  rejoiced  in,  more  to  be  loved 
than  feared,  to  be  feared  only  when  love 
has  been  betrayed,  to  be  feared  only 
when  love  has  been  outraged  and  made 
vindictive,  when  the  moral  sentiment 
has  been  stirred  to  wrath. 

Intellectually,  there  is  the  same  com- 
plementary relation.  The  heaven-given 
Promethean  fire  is  wanting  to  neither, 
but  in  one  it  bums  with  more  heat ;  in 
the  other,  with  more  light.  To  the 
quick  glance  of  the  one,  th6  intuitive, 
emotional  aspects  of  truth  Ue  revealed ; 
to  the  steady,  patient  thought  of  the 
other  is  disclosed  its  close,  underiying, 
logical  connections.  Poetry  and  art  lie 
open  to  a  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Hosmer,  or 
Bonheur,  while  philosophy  and  inven- 
tion yield  chiefiy  to  the  systematic, 
slow  approaches '  of  the  male  mind. 
They  are  indeed  to  each  other  as  the 
two  arms  of  the  military  service — the 
scouring  cavalry  and  the  patient,  con- 
quering infantry.  For  effective,  lively 
service  in  the  recitation  room,  I  think 
most  instructors  would  award  the  palm 
to  young  ladies  rather  than  to  young 
men ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  good  many 
of  the  more  boastful  sex  guard  their 
superiority  by  carefully  declining  com- 
petition. There  are  im  the  thoughts  of 
women  velocity,  electricity,  brilliancy ; 
in  the  thoughts  of  men  patience,  pro- 
portion, coolness ;  and  in  the  interplay 
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of  the  two,  the  best,  the  only  condi- 
tions of  society.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  one  class  of  minds  are  per- 
meated with  more  pure  and  spiritual 
incentiyes,  their  morality  always  look- 
ing out  on  the  heavenward  side,  neither 
baulked  nor  discouraged  by  self-denial, 
while  the  thoughts  of  the  other  class  are 
settled  together  in  prudence,  compacted 
in  thrift,  moderated  in  forecast,  and  are 
perpetually  looking  earthward,  along 
that  vista  of  hopes,  fears,  liabilities, 
which  are  gathering  in  the  path  before 
them ;  we  have  the  conditions  of  in- 
tense interaction,  as  when  the  outside 
and  inside  surface  of  an  electric  jar,  by 
diverse  characters  and  mutual  affinities, 
arm  each  other  through  every  inch  of 
surface  with  prickly  points  of  fire. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  this  relation 
of  the  foci  of  the  social  ellipse,  we  wish 
to  animadvert  a  little  on  the  temper  of 
the  male  mind  in  one  or  two  phases  it 
quite  too  frequently  assumes.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  of  contempt,  supercil- 
ious and  unreasoning.  In  this  frame, 
men  think  so  well  of  themselves  and 
so  poorly  of  those  not  endowed  with 
the  same  distinguishing  and  distin- 
guished characteristics,  as  not  to  feel  it 
necess^ry^o  give  any  reason  for  their 
oiiciusions.  They  are  content  to  float 
on  the  waves — the  shilly-shally  opinions 
that  have  ebbed  and  flowed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  narrow  basin 
on  the  same  low  level  for  ages ;  that 
have  taken  the  drainage  of  maudlin 
prejudices,  miserable  conceits,  and  a 
mean  love  of  powers  and  they  expect 
others  to  abide  with  them  on  like  easy, 
lazy,  comfortable  terms  of  faith  in  their 
own  immaculate  being. 

It  is  not  strange  that  women  should 
be  despised.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  time  yet  in  which  angels  would  not 
have  been  first  stared  at,  then  laughed  at, 
and  at  length  stoned.  In  the  progress 
of  civilization  we,  from  time  to  time, 
like  the  toad,  cast  our  skin,  but  too 
often,  like  him,  we  turn  again  and  swal- 
low it.  Society  started  from  the  physi- 
cal point,  and  as  man  is  stronger  than 
woman,  she  became  his  slave.     This 


seryitude  she  has  been  casting  off  erer 
since,  the  spiritual  beauty  and  strength 
that   are   in   her,  ridding  themselTes 
slowly,  one  after  another,  of  the  rik, 
despiteful  tasks  and  badges  laid  upon 
them.    There  is  no  use  in  denying  the 
persistent,  persecuting  character  of  the 
contempt  that  men  have  bestowed,  aad 
to  their  shame  still  bestow,  on  women. 
Language  is  fbll  of  it.     The  unmanied 
female  is  an  old  maid  and  spinster,  and 
the  widow  the  relict  of  her  departed 
lord,  as  if  she  lingered  behind  like  hb 
old  hat  or  church-coat.    If  woman  is 
unsubmissive,   she  is  a  termagant,  a 
shrew,  a  scold,  a  vixen,  a  virago.   If 
she  is  uncleanly,  she  is  a  slut,  and  if  she 
ia  impure,  we  have  buried  her  many 
layers  deep,  piling  on  a  fearitd  burden 
of  epithets,  as  if  we  would  fain  crash 
h^  forever,  and  bar  for  her,  with  triple, 
impregnable  bars,  the  road  bade  to  Tir* 
tue.    One  might  gather  from  language, 
that  woman  became  a  harlot  by  some 
devilish  device  of  her  own,  and  thai 
the  frightened  virtue  of  men,  hovering 
on  unsullied  wing,  avenged  its  scandal- 
ized purity  with  ingenious  appellatires 
of  horror  and    scorn,   hurled  at  the 
crouching,    crawling    victim    beneath 
him.    As  Edith,  in  the  masterpiece  of 
Dickens,  shrinks  in  self-loathing  from 
the  pure    touch  of  Florence,  so  one 
might  think  that  women  were  hiding 
away,  cloaked  in  all  the  vile  epithets  of 
speech,  from    that    immaculate  bebg, 
man.      And    these  six-fold  words  of 
shame  not  to  be  mentioned  here  are 
matched  by  not  one  distinctive  appella- 
tion for  like  guilt  in  man.     Love  (^ens 
the  gates  of  Heaven ;  Man,  with  a  skele- 
ton key  craftily  shaped  on  this  high 
model,  opens  doors  which  he  assures  his 
confiding  victim  are  those  of  peail,  and 
then  slaros  them  shut  behind  her,  the 
gates   of  death,  the    portals   of  the 
tomb ;  while  sodcty  rushes  forward  to 
bolt  and  bar  them,  and  virtuous  maid- 
ens even  plant  themselves   voluntary 
sentinels,  that  there  may  be  no  return, 
no  voice  of  pity,  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment.   We  said  there  is  scarcely  in  our 
language  an  epithet  of  disparagement 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  man.    Let 
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us  be  just ;  there  are  some.  When  he  is 
thought  to  be  too  much  like  a  woman, 
he  is  called  a  milk-sop,  a  granny,  a  Betty. 

Whence  comes  this  wicked,  intolera- 
ble scorn  of  men,  but  from  the  vile, 
creeping  thoughts  that  gender  it,  as  the 
dead,  by  inevitable  law,  swarms  with 
life.  If  woman  be  weak,  she  is  not 
therefore  to  be  despised ;  if  she  be  pure 
— ^as  we  should  all  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  is,  if  the  words  of 
Christ  were  in  our  ears,  *^  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  iirst 
cast  a  stone  at  her  " — she  is  therefore  to 
be  honored.  Our  wonder  is  of  whom 
these  wise  men  were  begotten — this 
breed  of  noble  blood ;  whether  it  be  the 
life  of  their  mothers  that  is  in  them 
thus  curdling  and  separating  and  con- 
gealing un  intestine  strife  and  spleen, 
one  ruddy  drop  blushing  with  shame  at 
its  fellow.  These  doubtless  have  a  way 
of  their  own  of  reaching  the  world. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  contempt 
which  add  hypocrisy  to  scorn,  and  are 
thus  doubly  unendurable;  the  one  is 
the  religious  and  the  other  the  chivalric 
phase  of  it.  The  conditions  of  life 
when  Christianity  had  first  touched 
them  and  was  just  disclosing  them  in 
their  rude,  unsoftened,  practically  bar- 
baric form,  are  seized  on,  and  the  coun- 
sels applicable  to  the  incipient  stages 
of  society  exalted  into  complete  for- 
mulas, perfect  principles  wherein  to  ex- 
press its  ripe  growth.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  measuring  up  the  pres- 
ent in  the  sealed  and  certified  vessels 
of  the  past — ^this  putting  of  the  new 
wine  into  the  old  bottles  and  waiting 
for  a  burst.  Seed-truth,  germinating 
truth,  truth  prolific  in  new  varieties 
and  fresh  forms,  is  the  living  truth  and 
the  only  living  truth  of  Gk)d. 

Gallantry  that  adorns  woman  till  she 
becomes  a  petty  deity,  that  lifts  her  up, 
and  then  worships  and  berates  her  by 
turns,  that  praises  its  own  courtesy, 
condescension,  and  consideration  in 
seeming  to  praise  her  dependent  graces, 
and  is  careful  to  keep  her,  with  all  her 
alleged  virtues,  in  close  vassalage,  and 
to  wear  her  as  an  unmistakable  orna- 
ment somewhat  sparingly  and  proudly, 


is  the  solution  which  fashionable  socie- 
ty loves  to  make  of  th&  relation  of  the 
sexes;  and  with  all  its  gilding  of 
sweet  phrases  and  outside  show,  it 
suffers  not  unfrequently  in  comparison 
with  the  stolid,  sturdy  independence  of 
low  life,  in  which  men  and  women 
square  at  each  other  in  bold  defiance, 
and  give  each  to  the  other  a  list  of 
their  virtues  in  honest,  understandable 
English.  A  gallantry  which  perverts 
language,  which  makes  appearances 
belie  facts,  and  patiently  forges  and 
then  adorns  the  links  of  servitude,  is 
one  of  the  more  mischievous  ways  in 
which  man  asserts  his  position,  then 
stoops  gracefully  from  it  to  hawk  up 
his  prey. 

Woman  is,  and  should  be,  equally  in- 
dependent of  scorn  and  charity.  She 
walks  a  queen.  And  with  power  hon- 
estly conceded  and  skilflilly  used,  she 
may  win  by  commanding,  and  com- 
mand by  winning.  In  the  highest  im- 
persoilations  of  attributes,  if  the  artist 
shapes  his  conception  toward  complete 
beauty,  shades  it  off  in  the  loveliness 
and  sublimity  of  moral  endowments, 
lifts  it  into  the  purity  and  peace  of 
affections  composed  in  spiritual  life,  of 
thoughts  that  touch  evil  and  disaster 
without  tarnish  or  weakness,  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  female  form.  This 
being — ^woman — who  brings  to  earth  the 
gentlest,  most  sympathetic  sentiment; 
who  alone  can  kindle  the  cheerful  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  home ;  who  bears  not 
on  her  shoulders,  but  in  her  bosom, 
most  of  human  sorrow,  hushing,  consol- 
ing, suffering  it ;  who  presents  in  her 
person  the  tenderest,  most  attractive 
type  of  known  beauty,  the  image  near- 
est the  invisible  form  of  angelic  life ; 
who  lights  with  quick,  brilliant  thought 
the  paths  we  tread  together  in  social 
glee,  or  scale  alone  in  wrapt  medita- 
tion ;  who  brings  to  man  the  chief  im- 
age of  Heaven's  chief  benison,  love, 
and  remains  the  i)oint  of  pure  attach- 
ment of  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ  to 
the  life  of  our  lost  race, — can  well  pity 
the  scorn  of  man  and  plead  exemption 
from  his  gallantry ;  can  withdraw,  as  an- 
gels do,  from  too  harsh  and  gross  a 
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name.  She  stands  in  no  equal  possesdon 
of  property  with  her  husband,  or  like  in- 
heritance therein  with  him.  Property 
that  came  through  her,  may  pass  in 
spite  of  her  to  his  heirs  at  his  death. 
Not  BO  with  him.  He  may  dispose  of 
his  personal  property  against  her  will ; 
not  she  of  hers.  He  is  her  complete  heir 
in  all  Tested  rights ;  she  enters  by  one 
third  into  his  property,  though  it  may 
have  been  origrinally  all  her  own.  And 
this  is  about  the  practical  ratio  in 
which  the  law  deals  with  her — ^three  to 
one. 

In  education,  she  is  excluded  from 
the  highest  endowed  institutions  of  the 
land,  while  these  are  replaced  with 
scarcely  one  adequately  endowed  for 
her  especial  benefit.  By  the  unusual 
expensiveness  and  poor  quality  of  in- 
struction, she  is  cut  off  from  the  higher, 
more  perfect,  more  desirable  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  occupations  open  to 
her  are  still  limited,  and  she  is  hunted 
by  an  inquisitive,  tormenting,  scandal- 
izing public  sentiment,  if  she  passes  the 
bounds  assigned  her.  A  like  senti- 
ment, as  subtle  and  irascible  as  Greek- 
fire,  prescribes  an  unhealthy,  inconyen- 
icnt  dress,  necessarily  greatly  restrict- 
ing the  comfort  and  scope  of  her  pow- 
ers, and  crowds  her,  by  an  intolerable 
sense  of  dependence  on  others,  and  a 
certain,  undefined  shame  of  a  life  re- 
jected from  seryice  and  from  loye,  into 
the  marriage  state,  in  which  almost  all 
that  pertains  to  her  is  put  at  the  mercy 
of  one  man.  The  exigency  has  not  al- 
together passed  of  that  ettrlier  time  in 
which  seyen  women  laying  hold  of  one 
man  besought  him,  saying,  **We  will 
eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel :  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
name,  to  take  away  our  reproach." 

Abate  these  statements  as  you  will, 
and  there  still  remains  an  undeniable 
and  unnecessary  element  of  weakness 
and  seryitude  in  woman. 

And  what  is  the  answering  yioe  in 
man  ?  We  need  not  go  far  to  look  for 
it — the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  male 
gender,  no  matter  how  low  and  groyel- 
ling  the  propensities  under  which  it 
has  hid  itself.    The  man  whom  all  crea- 


tion spurns,  yet  manages  to  find  some 
woman  to  spit  upon.  Man — ^that  is, 
Anglo-Saxon  man — is  a  mean  skulk 
after  all.  He  has  been  dodging  and 
shying  at  the  negro  for  a  score  of  years, 
feigning  offence  to  his  nostrils  and 
scandal  to  his  understanding,  but  really 
afraid  to  meet,  unwilling  to  meet,  in 
fair  field  this  patient  competitor.  Now, 
he  fears  that  his  domestic  sceptre  is 
endangered,  and  that  he  cannot  bring 
his  gross  yices  and  unclean  lusts  in  ex- 
actly the  same  arbitrary  way  to  the 
household,  if  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
is  emancipated  to  knowledge,  self-goy- 
emment,  and  equal -rights.  He  hates  to 
treat  with  parties  he  has  been  wont  to 
conmiand,  and  be  put  upon  his  courtesy 
and  kindness  so  long  disused.  Here  is 
the  fatal,  reciprocal  effect  of  a  subsery- 
ient,  dependent  attitude  in  one  of  two 
parties  essentially  equal  It  begets  and 
must  beget  tyranny,  arrogance,  self-as- 
sertion, and  self-indulgence.  There 
were  neyer  slayes  without  masters,  nor 
slayish  yices  without  magisterial  yices 
as  well.  If  you  say  these  statements 
are  not  applicable  to  our  best  families, 
we  admit  it,  and  make  answer  that 
they  are  not,  chiefiy  because  this  au- 
thority of  the  husband  has  been  wayed, 
or  has  found  an  amicable  basis  in  per- 
fect loye.  The  point  claimed  is  exactly 
this :  the  unity  of  the  household  must 
be  one  of  rational,  thoughtful,  inde- 
pendent, coalescing  elements,  and  thus 
only  can  it  be  a  school  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, seli-respect,  and  skill.  Just 
so  far  as  submission,  sinking  to  seryility, 
comes  in  on  the  one  side,  power  ris- 
ing to  arrogance  will  enter  on  the  oth- 
er, and  we  shall  haye  more  or  less  of 
the  spectacle  which  still  lingers  with  us 
— ^home  made  the  only  place  in  which 
man  finds  no  motiye  to  disguise  his 
brutal  passions,  or,  may  we  not  truth- 
fully say,  in  which  he  sometimes 
ayenges  himself  in  the  outrageous  in- 
decency of  behayior  for  all  the  restraint 
the  world  has  put  upon  him.  We 
know  where  the  under-current  of 
thought  is  sapping  these  statements. 
It  is  first  aflSrmed  that  much  of  this 
mischief  is  due  not  to  the  condition, 
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tbe  terms  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  woman,  but  to  the  vices,  of  both ; 
and  again  that  the  growth  of  society, 
coustructed  as  it  is,  tends  to  cast  it  ofEl 
Yes,  growth  casts  it  off,  because  it 
shakes  and  shatters  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dependence  in  which  much 
of  it  is  rooted. 

And  these  declared  methods  of  the 
law  and  the  base  do  but  disclose  more 
clearly  and  undeniably  the  vicious  ten- 
dencies of  a  system,  the  same  in  its 
spirit  everywhere.  Why  should  you, 
by  the  order  and  harmony  of  your 
home,  resting  on  mutual  respect,  love, 
and  concession,  uphold  in  theory  a  prin- 
ciple which,  in  practice,  you  have  dis- 
carded i  Why  give  an  alleged  law  of 
order,  under  which  the  tyrannical  hus- 
band hides  himself  from  himself  and 
from  the  world,  as  he  stalks  with  coarse 
authority  and  uncovered  faults  through 
the  frightened,  trembling  household  ? 

Another  prevalent  defect  in  womanly 
character,  induced,  or  at  least  enhanced, 
by  a  too  restricted  field  of  thought  and 
labor,  is  vanity.  This  is  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  female  mind.  The  irrational, 
ridiculous,  and  in  the  last  degree  cum- 
bersome rigmarole  of  fashion  is  of  her 
device  and  execution.  By  means  of  it, 
leaders  are  driven  in  a  round  trot  of 
extravagance,  through  unnecessary  and 
nonsensical  chauges,  wearing  out  their 
existence  with  hopes,  fears,  perplexities, 
triumphs,  chagrins,  none  of  which  are 
at  all  worthy,  not  merely  of  them,  but 
of  any  intelligent  being.  This  making 
it  all  of  life  to  live ;  this  uniting  of  one^s 
self  to  the  ephemera,  hovering  on  the 
wing,  and  feeding  on  the  sunshine; 
this  acceptance  of  bonnet  and  bend  as 
the  polite  language  of  our  polite  na- 
ture, itself  thought  of  as  a  jewel  of  a 
thing,  is  the  weakness  and  sin  of  the 
womanly  heart,  and  it  begets  at  once 
its  answering  transgression  in  man. 

The  acquisitive,  greedy  spirit,  with 
eager,  searching  eye,  hard  and  unsym- 
pathetic, is  the  innate  and  acquired  im- 
pulse of  men,  which  wakes  up  in  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  as  inevitar 
bly  as  scent  in  a  hound. 

The  f^round   and  necessity  of  this 


eagerness  are  found  in  large  part  in  tlw 
helplessness  and  vanity  of  women.  Mar- 
riage becomes  more  and  more  a  luxury, 
and  the  dress  and  equipage  of  the 
household  a  gauge-mark  of  success 
How  can  the  father,  pause,  when  he 
must  bring  home  game  to  this  camp  of 
cormorants  I  How  can  he  yield  kind 
and  considerate  terms,  when  his  daugh- 
ters are  to  him  as  those  of  the  horse- 
leech, crying,  with  unending  iteiadoo, 
^'Give,  give  I"  He  finda  hia  satisfiu- 
tion  in  this  showy  vanity  of  those 
whom  society  and  he  himself  have  set 
apart  to  display, — ^have  made  the  sashes 
and  shoulder-straps  of  social  rank ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  full  its  resources,  he 
must  resume,  year  by  year,  that  untiring 
labor  which  has  become  the  habit  and 
form,  the  harsh  and  uncompromisiog 
contour,  of  his  very  existence. 

A  last  fault  which  we  shall  mention, 
in  which  this  reciprocity  of  influence  is 
betrayed,  is  a  certain  undue  efiemi- 
nacy  of  character  in  woman,  a  toning 
down  of  power  till  it  becomes  weak- 
ness, an  innocence  that  is  ignorance, 
an  untimely  flow  of  sentiment,  an  un- 
wise and  unsafe  susceptibility  to  emo- 
tion ;  now  a  giggling  girlishness,  or  a 
simpering  sentimentality,  or,  anon,  the 
vivacious  extravagance  of  silly  shrieks 
and  heaped  hyperbole.  Sober,  sedate 
strength  is  wanting,  and  wanting  be- 
cause broad,  deep  knowledge  is  want- 
ing, and  many  avenues  of  labor  an 
wanting  with  their  earnest  hopes  of 
success  and  pressing  fears  of  failure. 
Borrowing  ftom  frivolous  society  all 
their  expectations,  they  accept  the  lien 
thus  resting  on  them ;  they  become  the 
bubbles  which  the  idle  breath  of  flat- 
tery finds  its  pleasure  in  blowing  them 
into. 

As  woman,  above  all,  is  deeply 
freighted  with  feeling,  so,  above  all, 
does  she  require  the  ballast  of  weighty 
purpose  and  profound  thought.  She, 
least  of  all,  can  with  safety  dance  an 
empty  shallop  on  idle  waves,  that  first 
sport  with  and  then  devour  her. 

Now  the  answering  vice  of  man  is 
deep-seated  and  damnable.  He  holds 
woman  lightly  as  a  means  of  pleasure. 
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toys  with  her,  and,  weary,  flings  aside 
the  fragile  plaything.  Those  three 
words,  "  wine  and  women,"  are  a  his- 
tory in  themselves  of  the  devilish  side 
of  human  passion.  The  monster  lust, 
like  Minotaur  of  old,  loves  to  exact  a 
yearly  tribute  of  virgins.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  we  are  about  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty.  Each  can 
qualify  the  statement  according  to  his 
own  opportunities  of  knowledge.  More- 
over, an  unwillingness  to  hear  and 
know  and  confront  the  facts  which  we 
but  glance  at  in  passing  is  a  part  of 
what  we  complain  of;  as  imbecility; 
innocent  in  one  sense,  it  may  be,  but  it 
is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  fatal  in 
its  results.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
ostrich,  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  as 
a  means  of  safety. 

The  one  sex  are  as  a  rule  chaste,  cold, 
passionless ;  the  other  quick,  passionate, 
full  of  heat.  It  follows  hence  that 
young  men  perpetually  misunderstand 
and  misinterpret  young  women;  and 
the  latter  approach  and  provoke  danger 
with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  it 
That  which  is  silly  in  the  one  addresses 
that  which  is  wicked  in  the  other ;  and 
passion  finds  boldness  and  opportunity 
in  the  excitable,  girlish,  giddy  tempera- 
ment that  is  not  strengthened  with  the 
dignity  of  knowledge,  or  armed  with 
the  forecast  of  self-reliance.  Thus 
fashionable  society  often  sinks  into  a 
spider-and-fly  game,  and  we  find  by 
thousands  in  our  great  cities  those  who, 
bereft  of  moral  life,  are  still  dangling 
on  the  web,  not  yet  having  passed  into 
complete  decay. 

The  vanities,  the  excitements,  the 
condiments,  the  expenses  of  fashiona- 
ble dress  and  festivities,  afford  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  interplay 
of  uneasy,  lustful  passions  half  hidden 
from  their  possessor,  and  of  tantalizing 
beauty  that  calls  forth  admiration  with- 
out respect,  that  nettles  the  curious, 
critical  eye,  yet  is  able  to  cast  over  it- 
self no  veil  of  moral  qualities,  or  over- 
awe with  a  halo  of  spiritual  powers. 
It  is  a  great  error,  that  what  is  thought 
to  be  beauty,  and  is  fallen  beauty,  beau- 
ty slipping  from  its  spiritual  heights, 


should  be  sought  so  exclusively  for 
women,  and  be  regarded  as  their  prime 
adornment.  Beauty  itself  is  thus  per* 
verted,  and  becomes  a  means  of  pervert- 
ing those  who  seek,  and  those  who  pos- 
sess, it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
ments drop  away  from  it,  the  physical 
predominates,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a 
lure  for  the  eye,  two  often  a  lustful  eye, 
that  plucks  this  fruit,  exactly  as  it 
would  pluck  any  fruit,  for  its  own  self- 
ish indulgence.  The  eesthetic  senti- 
ment rules  over  woman  in  a  false,  fee- 
ble, fashionable  way,  and  leaves  man 
pretty  much  unrestrained.  He  may 
show  the  results  of  unseemly  vices,  may 
whisper  his  sweet  adulation  or  his  flip- 
pant fbllies  with  foul  breath  from  an 
unclean  mouth,  and  pass  unscathed. 
A  wholesome  person  and  a  whole- 
some spirit  are  rarely  sought  for  in  him 
as  long  as  he  has  power  and  grasps  the 
reins  of  influence. 

Herein  is  a  radical  disorganization 
rather  than  organization  of  society ;  a 
morbid,  diseased  action  rather  than  a 
healthful,  sound  one.  This  mischief,  in 
the  relation  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
the  social  compact,  springs  from  that 
false  sentiment  which  makes  one  of  its 
members  weak,  dependent,  ornamental ; 
the  other  strong,  sturdy,  tyrannical. 
The  social  position  assigned  woman  is 
primarily  one  of  fascination  and  adorn- 
ment. Her  education  is  of  that  outside 
character  which  fits  her  for  this,  her 
fortunes  are  made  dependent  on  her  suc- 
cess in  it;  while  her  danger  lies  in 
making  early  shipwreck  in  these 
strange,  enchanted  seas,  where  what  is 
below  the  surface  is  so  different  from 
what  appears  above  it.  Let  man  be 
more  bound  to  the  beauty  of  personal 
character;  let  woman  have  more 
strength  to  cope  with  her  opponent, 
too  often  her  adversary ;  and  the  issue 
of  these  shifting,  stirring  plots  of  real 
life  will  less  often  be  conmionplace,  or 
sad,  or  dreadfuL 

We  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
change  of  any  or  all  of  the  external 
conditions  of  society  will  renovate  it, 
but  we  do  believe,  that  with  renovation 
will  be  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of 
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tyranny  alike  of  man  oyer  man  and 
man  over  woman. 

Haying  dwelt  on  the  correlation  of 
vices  incident  to  social  life,  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  like 
relation  of  yirtues ;  that  real  strength 
here  begets  true  courtesy  there ;  that  in- 
dependence and  purity  and  power  over- 
bear and  abash  impudence  and  intrigue, 
and  call  forth  appreciation  and  respect ; 
while  respect  works  both  ways  in  the 
elevation  of  its  object  and  subject — of 
her  whose  due  it  is,  of  him  who  has  the 
wisdom  and  justice  to  yield  it.  If  an 
ellipse  be  revolved  about  its  major  axis, 
and  the  surface  described  be  one  of 
perfect  reflection,  then  the  light  in  one 
focus  will  all  be  gathered  in  the  other, 
nor  the  heat  in  one  measure  that  ema- 
nating from  the  other.  Society,  sym- 
metrically formed,  is  such  a  surface ;  the 
light  of  one  agent  is  the  light  of  the 
other,  and  neither  can  look  in  any  di- 
rection without  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
other.  Even  when  the  air  seems  scarcely 
to  be  luminous,  heat,  more  modest  and 
unobtrusive,  though  not  less  benignant 
than  light,  steals  over  from  the  one 
centre  to  the  other,  and  lifts  each  to 
the  same  point  of  comfort  and  pleasure. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
conditions  called  for  by  this  equal  and 
complementary  relation  of  men  and 
women. 

The  first,  the  all-inclusive  one,  is 
power — the  fUll  development  on  the 
part  of  both  of  all  the  strength  that 
belongs  to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  any  wise  man 
should  wish  to  set  limits  to  the  powers 
of  any  portion  of  the  race.  The 
strength  of  every  man  and  woman  is 
the  strength  with  which  they  are  able 
to  work  for  us,  and  with  which  they 
do  work  for  us,  in  every  legitimate  un- 
dertaking. The  jealousy  of  a  blind 
selfishness  is  always  fearful  of  exposing 
itself,  and  seeks  its  purposes  under  the 
disguise  of  some  plausible  reason.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  nature  of  woman  and 
society  is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  serious 
enlargement  of  her  powers.  What  so- 
ciety allows,  we  have  been  striving  to 
show.    It  not  merely  suffers  strength,  it 


covets  it.  Bverywhere,  and  at  sS 
times,  it  is  searching  up  and  down 
through  its  various  members  for  power, 
power  to  enter  on  this  undertaking,  to 
ward  off  this  danger,  to  organise  that 
benevolence ;  and  idien  it  finds  a  F1<r^ 
ence  Nightingale,  it  puts  her  in  the 
vanguard  of  its  noble  servants  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  if  she  had  been  a  man ; 
nay,  she  might  have  been  a  man  thrice 
as  long  and,  without  these  wise  wi^s 
of  her  wonuinly  nature,  received  notii- 
ing.  Society  does  not  fear  power,  it 
fears  dependence,  easy  oomplianoe,  the 
burden  of  those  who  cannot  put  their 
feet  to  the  ground,  nor  handle  took, 
nor  speak  clear,  resonant  words  of 
truth,  but  must,  in  the  march  of  life,  be 
trundled  along  on  wheels,  under  those 
comprehensive  words  of  imbecility  tnd 
weakness,  women  and  children. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  natun; 
of  the  most  perfect  and  highly-orgtn- 
ized  society  that  excludes  power— the 
spirit  as  much  of  beauty  as  utility—- hut 
quite  the  reverse.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  woman  f  We  believe 
not.  If  there  is,  however,  we  have  here 
no  ground  of  debate  with  an  adversary, 
for  we  wish  her  to  have  merely  the  op- 
portunity of  doing,  to  be  left  to  dis- 
cover for  herself  what  is  possible,  and 
not  to  be  forced  into,  or  out  of,  alleged 
impossibilities.  When  men  cry  every- 
where, "Nature,  nature,  nature,  is 
against  you,^'  and  yet  are  carefhl  to 
maintain  customs  and  laws  in  protec- 
tion and  fortification  of  the  alleged 
provisions  of  nature,  we  distrust  their 
assertion  and  candor  alike.  Nature  has 
a  way  of  tending  to  her  own  concerns, 
that  renders  all  aid  superfluous.  When 
Nature  makes  a  baboon,  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  and  he  stays  where  he  is  without 
coercion.  When  man  calls  his  fellow  a 
baboon,  and  plants  both  feet  upon  him, 
then  comes  such  a  tussle,  such  peeled 
knuckles  and  bloody  noses,  as  to  show 
there  has  been  a  grave  mistake  some- 
where. If  Nature  is  against  woman,  we 
need  not  disturb  ourselves.  She  will 
never  do  more  than  Qod  made  her  to 
do.  We  simply  wish  the  way  to  be 
cleared,  that  we  may  all  see,  in  the  last, 
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best  experiment  of  power,  what  she  can 
do.  We  have  had  man's  idea  of  wom- 
an's place  and  power  a  long  time,  or^ 
ganized  into  fixed  institutions :  suppose 
we  have  for  a  time  woman-s  notion  of 
her  own  capabilities  harmlessly  devel- 
oped by  their  actual  establishmejit. 
She  will  not  outstrip  the  grace  of  God, 
and  what  she  does  she  will  do  by  that 
grace.  He  will  make  answer  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  by  fire ;  fire  consum- 
ing her  faltering  claims,  or  fire  flashing 
new  light  and  joy  into  the  world  of  en- 
deayor  and  achievement.  The  grounds 
of  hope  are  sufilcient  to  justify  to  a 
wise  man  the  endeavor.  Some  women 
do  succeed  in  speaking  much  better 
than  the  mass  of  men  who  make  it 
their  business,  and  thereby  show  this  to 
be  their  constitution,  their  line  of 
power. 

Power,  real  power,  generous,  gracious 
power,  is  not  to  be  feared  in  whoseso- 
ever hands  it  may  be  lodged.  It  is  the 
primary,  essential  condition  to  the  ful- 
filment of  social  duties.  The  secondary 
conditions  on  which  its  attainment 
rests,  are,  first,  opportunities;  second, 
independence.  Woman  must  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  acquire,  and  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use,  power.  She  has  been 
deprived  of  opportunities,  positively 
and  negatively ;  positively  by  a  public 
sentiment,  by  a  dress  and  by  customs 
that  have  cut  her  off  fVom  most  fields 
of  labor,  and  consequently  made  her 
wages  contemptible  in  those  which  she 
has  been  permitted  to  occupy;  nega- 
tively, by  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
society  to  make  that  sufficient  and 
liberal  provision  for  her  education 
which  has  been  so  wisely  famished  for 
the  rival  sex.  Quality,  quantity,  and 
expense  are  all  here  to  be  complained 
of;  and  most  women  are  thus  excluded 
from  any  thing  approaching  a  liberal 
education.  This,  taken  with  the  frivo- 
lous part  which  fashionable  society  as- 
signs her,  and  the  secondary  character 
of  most  of  the  labors  entrusted  to  her, 
goes  far  to  confirm  that  trivial,  gossip- 
ing, routine  movement  of  mind  which 
we  are  afterward  willing  to  cast  at  her 
as  a  first  stone  in  driving  her  back 


from  the  nobler  walks  of  life.  He  who 
shuts  to  me  the  gates  of  opportunity, 
stands  between  me  and  €k>d,  me  and 
life,  me  and  the  fulfilment  of  that 
heavenly  destiny  which  is  upon  me. 
When  Nature  sets  a  door  ajar,  cursed  be 
the  man  who  slams  it  in  my  face,  and, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  a  turnkey,  locks 
it  against  me.  We  need  have  no  other 
permit  in  the  universe  of  God  than 
strength.  Where  we  can  walk,  there  we 
may  walk ;  and  the  battle  will  be  re- 
newed with  each  succeeding  year,  till 
every  barrier  has  been  cast  down,  every 
private  claim  surrendered,  and  we  pos- 
sess the  universe  of  God  in  the  method 
and  measure  in  which  he  has  given  it 
us.  Some  burly,  intellectual  bear,  like 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  took  a  grim  sat- 
isfaction in  hugging  an  adversary  till 
he  could  hear  his  bones  crack,  may  con- 
temptuously say,  "Sir,  a  woman's 
preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on 
his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  aU.** 
Yet  the  dog  keeps  to  his  sphere,  and 
woman  undaunted  explores  ihe  way  to 
hers. 

"  Stand  aside  and  give  me  oppor- 
tunity," unheeded  in  its  quiet  justice,  is 
becoming  irresistible  in  its  command- 
ing authority  on  the  lips  of  the  future. 
"  Give  way  I  the  question  lies  between 
me  and  my  Maker,  and  thus  alone  shall 
it  be  decided,"  is  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage of  every  imperious  soul,  as  it 
searches  for  its  own  amid  the  great  is- 
sues and  hopes  of  being ;  as  it  dashes 
out  on  the  untried,  willing  to  perish 
there,  rather  than  to  miss  any  the  least 
of  its  true  inheritance. 

The  second  condition  of  power  is 
independence.  Woman  must  use  her 
own  and  barter  her  own  on  equal 
grounds.  She  is  now  forced  on  the 
market,  as  it  were,  with  but  one  com- 
modity— ^herself— and  is  Jewed  and 
hawked  about  till  an  advantageous  ex- 
change is  luckily  made,  is  missed  of,  or 
is  compromised  under  humiliating  con- 
ditions. If  any  rational  being  needs 
good  footing,  a  position  that  yields  pur- 
chase, a  whereabouts  to  which  she  can 
retire   with   advantage,  it  is   woman 
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treatiog  "with  man ;  it  is  woman,  look- 
ing to  her  own,  defending  her  own,  and 
using  it  as  a  ground  of  conciliation  and 
safety.  This  independence  is  found  in 
haying  a  feasible  livelihood  open  to 
her,  and  the  civil  right  to  make,  guard, 
and  govern  her  own. 

The  only  grave  argument  demanding 
much  respect  that  is  brought  to  oppose 
this  independence  of  woman,  is  that 
derived  from  the  unity  of  the  house- 
hold,— the  singleness  of  its  life  that 
suffers  but  one  head,  one  voice,  one 
vot€.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of 
reaching  and  expressing  this  unity ;  the 
one  is  outside  and  formal,  the  other  in- 
side and  vital  In  unchristian  and  bar- 
barous society,  when  the  last  cannot  be 
reached,  perhaps  something  of  the  first 
must  be  endured.  The  father  must  be 
left  uppermost,  as  he  is  by  strength,  in 
the  prolific,  rebellious  brood  of  life, 
looking  with  untamed,  unchastened 
eyes  everywhere,  within  and  without. 
Not  thus  is  it  when  the  conditions  of 
spiritual  unity  are  really  reached: 
"  They  ttoo  shall  be  one,"  are  words  of 
Christ ;  not  this  one,  or  that  one,  but 
one,  a  new  one,  as  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipse  unite  at  the  midway-point,  the 
centre  of  a  circle.  Woman,  then,  lapses 
by  marriage,  not  out  of  being,  but  into 
being;  she  loses  no  old  power,  but 
gains  new  ones,  and  the  union  that  is 
achieved  is  not  one  of  conquest,  surren- 
der, and  absorption,  but  of  growth,  of 
forces  vitally  disposed  and  related,  and 
hence  with  functions  enlarged  and  con- 
firmed. There  are  mutual  concessions 
and  mutual  gains,  and  the  reserved 
right  to  disagree  where  formal  agree- 
ment is  impossible.  Now,  this  actual, 
vital  unity  can  easily  be  liberal  towards 
outside  disagreements ;  while  a  formal 
government,  an  exterior  headship,  is 
always  sensitive  of  difference  and  jeal- 
ous of  contradiction.  An  equivocal, 
unsurrendered  claim  to  authority  is  al- 
ways the  most  vexatious  and  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  conciliation  and 
harmony.  A  surrender  of  hereditary, 
prescriptive  rights,  and  a  frank  appeal 
to  personal  and  immediate  claims,  are 
the  first  steps  to  all  hearty  cooperation 


and  unreserved  affection.  Love  can 
never  assume  its  typical  human  form, 
except  between  equals.  There  are 
other  phases  of  it,  but  this  is  the  condi- 
tion under  which  it  becomes  the  safe 
and  Bufiicient  link  of  the  race.  No  man 
till  he  has  yielded  independence,  can 
rightly  claim  or  use  or  yalae  the  love 
of  woman. 

But  is  it  not  a  little  hard  on  man  to 
come  down  from  his  high  Pauline 
pitch,  given  him,  as  he  has  fancied,  for 
all  time,  and  stand  on  the  plane  of  ma- 
ple moral  power  ?  Not  the  least  There 
is  no  attitude  so  easy  and  comfortable, 
so  safe  and  invulnerable,  as  this  of 
equality  and  independence.  A  man 
may  justly  be  fretted  at,  if  he  profeseef 
to  take  the  lead,  to  be  the  head,  fisce, 
and  serene  forehead  of  things,  and  is 
yet  unable  to  steer  clear  of  troubles  and 
perplexities.  Petulance  and  peevish- 
ness are  a  minority  right ;  faultrfinding 
and  querulousness  the  privilege  of  the 
weak,  who  have  no  other  method  in 
which  to  avenge  themselves  of  the 
wrong  done  them  by  the  imbecility  of 
those  who  rule.  It  is  every  way  a  com- 
fortable retreat  from  criticism  and  com- 
plaint to  quietly  reply,  "  Suppose  you 
try  your  hand  at  it,  and  let  me  occupy 
the  easy-chair  a  little  while."  Many  an 
uncharitable  auditor  would  come  down 
from  the  pulpit,  like  the  deacon,  in  a 
free  perspiration,  and  vrith.  the  crest- 
fallen confession,  **  It  is  a  deal  harder 
to  preach  than  I  thought  it."  For  one, 
I  am  anxious  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  young  gallant,  whose  services  being 
scornfully  rejected,  quietly  asked,  if  he 
might  sit  on  the  wall,  and  see  her  go. 
I  am  every  way  willing  to  compose  my- 
self to  the  spectacle  of  the  outburat 
and  achievement  of  this  new  social 
force.  The  load  of  life  has  drawn  hard 
enough  in  time  past,  we  all  know,  and 
if  the  evener  is  soon  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  our  consort  is  to  pull  with  equal 
and  disciplined  powers,  who  is  to  ob- 
ject? 

The  fact  of  comfort  is  a  good  ex- 
change for  the  appearance  of  power, 
at  least  to  the  imambitious  and  sober 
mind,  and  the  more  people  one  is  com- 
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pelled  to  respect  and  admire,  the  better 
off  is  he.  Let  us  abide  patiently  the 
new  era  announced,  for  if  we  as  men 
cease  to  be  the  entire  head  of  the  race, 
we  shall  at  least  have  larger  sympathy 
and  partnership  in  the  angry  scratches 
and  staggering  blows  that  shall  come 
to  our  common  physiognomy  from  the 
ills  and  evils  of  life. 

Deference  to  real  power  is  certainly 
as  befitting  a  grace  as  an  outside  cour- 
tesy, ever  ready  to  become  the  conceal- 
ment of  contempt ;  while  a  little  fear  is 
a  wholesome  sedative  to  passionate  ad- 
miration. We  shall  not  be  the  losers 
by  powers  bent  to  more  consideration, 
fairness,  and  respect,  and  compelled  to 
initiate  conquest  by  good  behavior. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  there  be 
lost  to  man  that  which  amid  all  scorn, 
forgetfulness,  and  harshness,  he  most 
truly  values — womanly  character,  affec- 
tion, sympathy,  and  patience.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  genuine,  tender,  in  one 
word  womanly,  heart,  are  not  of  so  un- 
certain and  unstable  a  character  as  to 
be  fermented  and  soured  by  a  little 
more  knowledge  and  opportunity.  An 
addition  of  strength  to  patience,  of 


power  to  love,  of  comprehension  to 
tenderness,  is  all  that  remains  to  give 
woman  in  character  a  sublimity  equal 
to  her  present  beauty. 

If  we  have  buried  woman,  when  fallen, 
under  the  worst  words  of  our  language, 
as  stones  cast  upon  her  to  hide  her  from 
the  eye,  yet  the  pure  woman,  by  her 
inner  life,  has  lifled  other  words,  all 
her  own,  into  the  region  of  the  most 
delightftil,  vivifying,  blessed  emotion, 
and  made  them  the  abiding  seat  of  all 
holy  home-affection. 

Mother,  wife,  and  sister,  are  the  key- 
words with  which  each  of  us  unlocks 
the  treasures  of  the  heart,  or,  wanting 
which,  plod  on  poor  and  penniless  for- 
ever in  a  beggared  world,  that  brings 
no  zest  in  memory,  in  existence,  or  in 
hope.  The  patient  tenderness  of  the 
mother,  the  prodigal  love  of  the  wife, 
the  jealous  affection  of  the  sister,  so 
possess  the  feelings  and  command  the 
imagination  as  to  give,  wherever  our 
Bethel  is  planted,  in  waking  or  in  sleep- 
ing hours,  form  and  feature  to  those 
angels  that  go  up  from  us  into  the  open 
heavens,  or  come  down  to  us  as  from 
the  presence  of  Qod, 
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MEMORY  IS  IMMORTAL. 

Time  passed,  as  passes  time  with  common  souls 
Whose  thoughts  and  wishes  end  with  every  day ; 
For  whom  no  future  is — whose  present  hours 
Reveal  no  looming  shade  of  that  which  was. 


But  Memory  is  immortal,  for  she  comes 
To  me,  from  heaven  or  hell,  to  me,  once  more  I 
As  birds  that  migrate  choose  the  ocean-wind 
That  beats  them  helpless,  while  it  steers  them  home ; 
So  I  was  this  way  driven— I  chose  this  way — 
Of  old  my  dwelling-place,  where  all  my  race 
Are  buried.    At  first  I  was  enchanted  here : 
Impossible  appeared  the  pall,  the  shroud ; 
And  in  my  spell  I  trod  the  grassy  streets. 
Where  in  the  summer  days  mild  oxen  drew 
The  bristling  hay,  and  in  the  winter  snows 
The  creaking  masts  and  knees  for  mighty  ships, 
Whose  hulls  wore  parted  on  the  coral  reefs 
Or  foundered  in  the  depth  of  Arctic  nights. 
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I  wandered  through  the  gardens  rank  and  waste, 
Wonderful  once,  when  I  was  like  the  flowers ; 
Along  the  weedy  paths  grew  roses  still. 
Surviving  empire,  but  remaining  queens. 

Hy  mood  established  by  the  slumbrous  town— 
(Slumber  with  slumber,  dream  with  dream  should  be) 
I  sought  a  mansion  on  th^  lonely  shore, 
From  which,  his  feet  made  level  with  his  head, 
Its  occupant  was  gone.    I  lived  alone. 
Whoso,  beneath  this  roo^  had  played  his  part 
In  life's  deep  tragedy,  not  here  again 
Could  be  rehearsed  its  scenes  of  love  or  hate. 
Upon  the  ancient  walls  my  pictures  hung — 
Of  men  and  women,  strong  and  beautiful, 
Whose  shoulders  pushed  along  the  world's  great  wheel ; 
Landscapes  where  cloud  and  mountain  rose  as  one, 
Where  rivers  crept  in  secret  vales,  or  rolled 
Past  city  walls,  whose  towers  and  palaces 
By  slaves  were  builded,  and  by  princes  fallen  t 
And  books  whose  pages  ever  told  one  tale, 
The  tale  of  human  love,  in  joy  or  pain. 
The  seed  of  our  last  hope-— Eternity. 
Days  glided  by,  this  ndrage  cheating  all ; 
Mom  came,  eve  went,  and  we  were  tranquil  stilL 
If  form,  and  sound,  and  color,  Ml  to  show 
By  poet's,  painter's,  sculptor's  noble  touch, 
The  subtle  truth  of  Nature,  can  I  tell 
How  Nature  poised  my  mind  in  light  and  shade  ? 

But  Memory  is  immortal,  and  to  me 
She  advanced,  silent,  slow,  a  muffled  shape. 
One  moonlight  night,  I  walked  through  long  white  lanes  ) 
The  sky  and  sea  were  like  a  frosted  web, 
The  air  was  heavy  with  familiar  scents, 
Which  travelled  down  the  wind,  I  knew  from  where — 
The  fragrance  of  a  grove  of  Northern  pines. 
My  feet  were  hastening  thither — and  my  heart  I 
At  last  I  stood  before  a  fUneral  mound. 
From  which  I  fled  when  vanished  love  and  life 
Long  years  ago— fled  fW>m  my  father's  bouse. 
Banished  myself,  to  banish  him  I  loved — 
His  broken  history  and  his  early  grave. 
And  in  the  moonlight.  Memory  floated  on 
Immortal,  with  my  now  immortal  Love  I 
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THE  DUMB  GUTOES  TO  THE  POLE. 


When  for  many  days  the  waters  liad 
<<  prevailed  exceedingly ,"  and  a  lone 
craft  bore  all  that  was  left  of  mankind, 
its  sailing-master,  under  divine  goid- 
ance,  found  his  reckoning  by  a  singular 
expedient. 

"It  came  to  pass  that  after  forty 
days  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
Ark,  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven ;  also  he 
sent  forth  a  dove^  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  the  face  of  the 
ground."  * 

The  dove  returned  to  him,  finding 
"no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot." 
"  Yet  other  seven  days,  and  again  he 
sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  Ark." 
And  she  "  came  to  him  in  the  evening, 
and  lo  I  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf 
pluckt  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated."  Staying  yet  other 
seven  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dove, "  which  returned  not  to  him  again 
any  more." 

In  this  simple  record  we  have  the  first 
effort  of  navigation. 

It  depended  toUly  on  Hu  instinet  qf  a 
Jnrd. 

If  the  method  was  rude,  its  indica- 
tions proved  more  unerring  and  surer 
than  ever  did  those  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  For  ages,  with  successful  and 
rich  results,  it  was  the  cmly  guide  of 
"those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  The  Tyrian  mariner  knew  its 
worth.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  owed  to  it  the  discovery 
of  their  islands  and  many  of  their  Pur- 
est domains.  And  none,  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Columbus,  can  forget  how, 
on  the  evening  of  October  7, 1402,  as 
the  feathery  pilots  of  the  sea  came 
forth  to  greet  him,  its  revelations  as- 
sured his  heart  and  nerved  the  fainting 
spirits  of  his  men. 

As  was  promised,  in  a  former  article 
in  this  Magazine,  we  purpose  now  to 
test  the  polar  theory  of  Captain  Silas 
Bent  by  the  application  of  &cts  drawn 


firom  a  goological  view;  and  also  to  ex- 
amine its  practical  working.  This  de- 
sign leads  us  into  Arctic  adventure  and 
introduces  the  early  stages  of  the  mari- 
ner^s  art,  while  it  takes  us  amidst  the 
gem-like  Fauna  and  Flora, 

**  The  dark  iini!ftUiom*d  oatm  of  oooon  bear,** 

and  yields  grave  matter  for  the  study  of 
the  merchant  and  political  economist. 

When  the  second  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion, under  Dr.  Kane,  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  had  crossed  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  ice  and  pierced  to  the 
shore  of  the  "  Open  ^Sm,"  the  records 
of  his  party  began  to  fhmish  a  trust- 
worthy eoOlogy  for  the  circum-Polar  re- 
gions he  visited. 

Before  the  bar  of  the  naturalist,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Official  Jaumal 
of  Dr.  Kane's  conunand,  we  have 
thought  to  try  the  theory  of  a  current 
deft  way  to  the  Pole,  confident  that  if 
anywhere  fallacy  was  likely  to  be  de- 
tected, it  would  be  just  here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dumb  and  instinct- 
guided  creatures,  whose  movements  and 
deportment  had  been  so  carefully  noted 
down  in  the  Journal,  and  whose  mute 
but  incorruptible  testimony  was  render- 
ed in  the  interest  of  no  theory,  and 
could  be  suborned  by  no  price. 

The  Journal  of  the  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion, among  other  and  kindred  data, 
gives  such  facts  as  the  following : 

On  reaching  the  high  latitude  of  79^ 

north,  by  crossing  this  ice  on  sledges, 

the  Journal  reports : 

*'  We  bare  never  seen  the  birds  so  nomer- 
oas ;  the  water  is  actually  black  with  dove- 
kies  and  the  rocks  crowded."    (Vol.  i.  p.  28U.) 

A  little  later,  in  the  northward  prog- 
ress of  the  party,  latitude  79°  85'  north, 
is  noted  the  appearance  of  the  Arctic 
petrel : 

**  Here  we  noticed  the  Arctic  petrel  (Procel- 
laria  Gladalis),  which  had  not  been  met  with 
since  we  left  the  north  waters  of  the  Englbh 
whalers,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  position  on  which  we  stood.  Its  food  is 
essentially  marine,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
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nambers,  except  in  the  highways  of  open 
water  frequented  by  the  whale  and  the  larger 
fish.  These  were  seen  in  large  nambers" 
(p.  304,  vol.  i). 

This  clearly  shows  that  at  a  given 
•point  (two  hundred  miles  south  of 
where  the  Doctor  then  was)  a  greater 
cold  existed  than  within  the  79th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  that  the  nearer  he 
approaeked  the  Pole  the  warmer  it  became  ! 

But,  on  reaching  the  highest  and 
most  northerly  point  attained  in  his 
poleward  jonmey,  and  when  almost 
standing  on  the  shores  of  that  Open 
Sea,  which  was  rolliog  and  beating  at 
his  feet,  with  its  steady  tides  and  its 
majestic  waves,  Dr.  Kane  writes  one  of 
his  most  important  entries.  "  At  Rens- 
selaer Harbor  (only  78**  north  latitude) 
except  the  seal,"  runs  the  Journal,  '^  we 
had  no  life,  available  for  the  hunt.  But 
here,  the  brent  goo^  {Anas  Bemida) 
the  eider  and  the  king-duck  were  so 
crowded  together,  that  our  Esquimaux 
killed  two  at  a  shot,  with  a  single  rifle- 
ball."  The  brent  goose  had  not  been 
seen  before  since  entering  Smith's 
Straits.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Polar 
traveller  as  a  migratory  bird  of  the 
American  Continent.  Like  the  others 
of  the  same  family,  it  feeds  upon  vege- 
table matter,  generally  on  marine 
plants,  with  their  adherent  molluscous 
life.  It  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  the 
interior ;  and,  from  its  habits,  may  be 
regarded  as  singularly  indicative  of 
open  water.  "  The  flocks  of  this  bird," 
he  adds,  "  easily  distinguished  by  their 
wedge-shaped  line  of  flight,  now  cross- 
ed the  water  obliquely  and  disappeared 
over  the  land  to  the  north  and  east.  I 
had  shot  these  birds  on  the  coast  of 
Wellington  Channel,  in  latitude  74°  60', 
nearly  six  degrees  to  the  south.  They 
were  then  flying  in  the  same  direction  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  303). 

Let  us  for  a  moment  weigh  these 
statements.  At  Rensselaer  Harbor,  far 
south  of  his  highest  and  farthest  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole,  Dr.  Kane's  party 
could  find  nothing  to  shoot  as  game. 
Crossing  trackless  sheets  and  fields  of 
ice,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
h-eadth,  to  the  north,  he  enters  a  region. 


where  his  "  Esquimaux  hHUd  tw>  gem 
at  a  shot,  with  a  single  rifie-balL"  8o 
thick  was  the  game. 

And,  what  is  this  game  f  It  is  a 
well-known  bird.  Audubon  describes 
it  thus :  "  Its  progress  along  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  in  October,  Noyember,  and 
December,  is  varied.  It  appears  to  re- 
main along  the  coast  until  forced  away 
by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  when  it 
resumes  its  flight  and  removes  to  coun- 
tries beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  conndered 
as  a  salt-water  bird.  Its  food  consists 
of  marine  plants,  which  I  have  often 
found  in  its  gizzard.  When  tamed,  it 
eats  any  kind  of  grain,  and  crops  the 
grass  well.  Never  seen  far  inland." 
Birds  of  America  (vol.  v.  p.  208). 

This  description  agrees  with  Dr. 
Kane's.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  bird 
that  cannot  stand  the  winteiHX>ld  on 
our  Atlantic  coa.st  (this,  doubtless,  is 
derived  from  the  cold  Arctic  counter- 
current) — a  bird  that  seeks  warm  re- 
gions, "  flying  in  great  numbers  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Dr.  Kane's  halting- 
place,  in  latitude  80^  (+)  north.  It  is  a 
bird,  too,  that  "never  is  found  tu- 
Zflw^,"  ^^eats  any  hind  of  grain,^  ^^  crops 
grass^^  and  whose  chief  food,  all  na- 
turalists tell  us,  is  ^^  marine  plantL^ 
Flocks  of  this  bird  are  seen  fl;^ing  to 
the  northeast  of  the  setentieth  degree  of 
West  Longitude  and  the  eighty-second  de- 
gree of  North  Latitude — a  point  within 
six  hundred  miles  of  the  Vo\^—and  in 
a  direction  which  would  take  them  right 
to  the  Pole  /  Suppose  an  icy  climate  or 
an  ice-covered  continent,  or  a  frozen 
ocean  around  the  Pole,  would  not  the 
instinct  of  these  birds  warn  them 
away  ?  And,  yet,  ttciee  the  Journal  of 
the  Grinnell  Expedition  reports  flocks 
of  them  ''^  flying  in  the  same  direction— 
to  the  north  and  east !  "  Had  Captain 
Bent  written  this  Journal,  could  he 
have  interlarded  it  with  statements 
more  strongly  corroborative  of  his  pres- 
ent theory  ? 

The  hing-duck  seen  by  Dr.  Kane  is  a 
native  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  breeds 
in  large  numbers  near  Boston.  The 
eidcr-^luck,  seen  also  in  company  with 
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the  brent  goose,  north  of  Smith's 
Btraits,  on  the  way  to  the  northeast 
(i.  c,  toward  the  Pole),  is  a  bird  of  the 
temperate  climates  of  America.  The 
great  naturalist  Audubon  tells  us  it 
**  has  the  power  of  diring  to  a  consid- 
erable depth  in  order  to  reach  the  beds 
on  which  their  favorite  Bhelly  food 
abounds."  Is  it  likely  such  birds  would 
be  migrating  to  an  ice-bound  region  ? 

Lastly,  the  Arctic  petrel  belongs  to 
a  species  that,  according  to  Audubon, 
**  feeds  on  mollusca,  small  fishes,  Crus- 
tacea, marine  plants,  and  the  refuse  of 
whales."  They  arc  described  by  another 
as  "  living  on  fatty  matter."  **  When 
wounded,  they  emit  quantities  of  oiV* 
They  gorge  themselves  upon  the  blub-^ 
ber  of  harpooned  whales  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  Captain  Scoresby  says,  "  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  thousands  that 
hung  around  a  whale-ship,  while  the 
Bailors  were  cleaning  a  whale." 

Is  it  likely  such  a  harpy  would  be 
glutted  with  a  few  mosses  and  lichens 
of  a  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice  ? 

Upon  the  theory  of  a  warm,  and, 
hence,  of  an  animated  polar  sea,  there 
the  petrel  could  in  any  quantity  find 
his  choice  banquet. 

•  Nor  is  this  testimony  of  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  isolated  and  alone. 

Not  to  multiply  facts,  deer,  it  is 
known,  propagate  at  the  island  of 
Spitzbergen,  under  the  80th  parallel  of 
latitude.  {SmitJisonian  Contributi(ms.) 
The  sea-gull  also,  which,  the  zoologist 
tells  us,  belongs  to  the  region  lying  be- 
tween Florida  and  Newfoundland,  was 
seen  by  Captain  Parry,  in  1827,  "  north 
of  Spitzbergen  " — a  fact  to  be  explained, 
it  seems,  only  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Gulf-Stream  with  its  stores  of  tropical 
caloric. 

As  to  the  birds  seen  in  such  numbers 
by  the  Grinnell  explorers,  we  may  ask. 
Where  would  they  find  supplies  of  food 
nearest  f 

Better  geographers  than  we  or  Dr. 
Kane,  they  know  that,  south  of  them, 
there  was  no  food  short  of  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  distant  fifteen  hundred 
miles;  while,  if  they  flew  poleward, 
in  less  than  five  hundred  miles  (and 
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Dr.  Kane  saw  them  ^^ flying  to  ths 
northeast "),  they  would  soon  enter  tha 
balmy  air  of  the  Open  Sea  and  refresh 
themselves  with  the  generous  spoils  the 
Gulf-Stream  transports  (as  we  shall 
probably  see)  in  its  capacious  volume 
to  the  Pole.  This  witness  of  facts,  it 
may  be  said,  is  not  conclusive.  Alone, 
it  may  not  be  so.  But,  if  taken  in  con- 
nection and  harmony  with  other  testi- 
mony, it  goes  far  to  win  credence  and 
conviction  for  the  theory  before  us. 
Noah  was  guided  by  the  testimony  of  a 
single  bird :  there  is  in  this  case  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  flocks  of  birds. 

If  we  explore  the  caverns  and  cham- 
bers of  the  ocean,  the  inrorest  deepem 
and  the  conviction  strengthens. 

A  distinguished  writer  in  the  Smith- 
sonian papers  tells  us,  that  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Norway,  washed 
by  the  Gulf-Stream,  a  beautiful  coral, 
forming  long  rose-colored  branches, 
has  been  found,  in  the  rocky  chasms  of 
the  sea.  '^Pieces  of  this  coral  have 
been  found,"  he  asserts,  '*  where  the 
poor  Laplanders,  in  fishing  for  cod,  had 
brought  it  up  from  the  sea  with  their 
angles."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  start- 
ling commentary  upon  the  power  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  to  transfer  climates 
and  submarine  temperatures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  if  the  Gulf-Stream 
can  transport  a  coral-climate  in  deep 
sea,  within  23**  of  the  Pole,  at  such 
rates,  it  would  carry  the  sea-tempera- 
ture oflf  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the 
Pole  itself. 

This  is  not  so  strange  when  we  learn 
that  the  Gulf-Stream  so  affects  England 
that,  upon  the  southwestern  shores  of 
Albion,  the  flowers  of  the  West  Indies 
grow  in  the  open  air. 

But,  let  us  keep  ourselves  under 
water. 

One  of  the  most  wonderfdl  of  the 
Marine  Flora,  and  thought  to  be  the 
parent  of  all,  is  the  Sear  Weed,  or  Wrack. 

Under  its  scientific  and  generic  name 
{Alga)  it  has  been  found  in  many  forms ; 
and  doubtless  exists  in  myriad  others, 
that  have  as  yet  defied  the  power  of 
the  microscope. 
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Moflses,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  belong  to 
its  family.  Its  color  isTarious,  some- 
times green,  sometimes  red.  Alpine 
and  Arctic  snows  are  colored  by  the 
llood'Teddieh  tinge  which  it  imparts  to 
the  iufasoria  inhabiting  them.  In  mi^ 
croscopic  form  it  denizens  the  atmo- 
sphere. Its  red  hue  gives  name  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Captain  Cook,  and  every 
navigator  of  the  Pacific  since  his  time, 
mentions  it,  floating  in  the  air  as  **  ^^ 
taurduat^'*^  the  name  given  it  by  his  sail- 
ors. The  icy  fields  of  the  Arctic  .Ocean 
are  not  too  sterile  to  grow  it  It  re- 
quires moisture ;  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  the  hillsides,  after  a  rain,  be- 
come coated  with  it  as  with  a  slimy 
jelly — the  vegetation  of  an  hour. 
Alone,  of  marine  flora,  does  it  flourish 
in  salt-water,  decomposing  the  strong- 
est salt,  assimilating  the  acid  and  re- 
jecting the  metallic  element  as  indi- 
gestible. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  cele- 
brated weed  is  shown  by  Professor 
Harvey,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be 
very  large  and  extensive.  From  long 
and  laborious  researches,  he  tells  us: 
"III  comparing  the  marine  vegetation 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  a  great  resemblance  is  ol)- 
served  between  the  ordinary  sea- weeds 
that  clothe  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  species  do  not  reach  so  high  a  lati- 
tude on  the  American  shore  as  on  the 
European.  On  the  American  shore,  it 
is  common  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod 
(lat.  42°),  while  on  the  European,  it 
has  not  been  found  south  of  Norway, 
save  some  stray,  water-worn  stems  occa- 
sionally cast  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land or  Scotland." 

One  of  its  varieties,  so  abundant  in 
Boston  harbor,  is  rarely  found  in' Eu- 
rope south  of  Iceland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway.  And  the  species  has 
not  been  observed  in  America  north  of 
Charleston  (lat.  83''),  while  in  Europe  iti 
occurs  in  Orkney  (lat.  59),  and  is  in  great 
prof\ision  and  luxuriance  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  remarkable  fact 
indicates  a  range  which  isothermal  lines 
can  scarcely  explain. 


But  one  of  the  forma  of  this  plant  ii 
tropical  (the  Padina  Pawmia),  It  be- 
longs to  a  group  peculiarly  lovers  of 
the  sun.  We  are  not  surpriaed  that  in 
America  this  plant  should  not  grow 
further  north  than  the  Keys  of  Florida, 
although  it  attains  a  limit  of  37**  fur- 
ther north  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  in  the  land-vegetation  of  the 
two  coasts  there  is  something  like  an 
approach  to  similar  drcnmstanoes, 
oranges  and  eitnms  being  occasionally 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  maffnolia  Qrand^flora  attaining 
an  arborescent  size. 

Commenting  upon  the  causes  of  these 
facts,  the  same  writer  remarks  that  the 
^marine  limits  of  these  flora  "  are  con- 
siderably varied  by  the  action  of  the 
>great  currents  which  traverse  the  ocean, 
carrying  the  waters  of  the  Polar  2«0De 
to  the  Equator,  and  again  conveybg 
those  of  the  Torrid  2k>ne  into  the  high- 
er latitudes." 

^*-  Thus,"  he  says,  *'  under  the  mflneiioe 
of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
Sargaaaum  (one  of  the  species  of  Alga)^ 
is  found  as  far  north  as  the  44th  degree 
of  latitude.  And  again,  the  cold  south- 
polar  current,  which  strikes  on  the 
western  shores  of  South  America,  and 
runs  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru 
(known  as  Humboldt^s  Current),  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  marine  vegeta- 
tion of  that  coast,  where  characteristic 
forms  of  the  marine  flora  of  Antarctic 
lands  approach  the  Equator  more  nearly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  ^ 

Midway  in  the  Atlantic  f  is  found  its 
largest-known  bed — the  famous  Sar- 
gasso  Seay  first  seen  by  Columbus  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1492.  There  it  then 
floated,  and  still  floats,  as  the  *^  Weedjf 
8eay  Not  knowing  that  it  never  grows 
on  sandbanks,  but  swims  suspended  in 
deep  water,  it  terrifled  its  first  discover- 
ers with  fears  of  shoals  and  rocks.  This 
great,  living  bank  of  marine  growth  is 
computed,  by  Humboldt,  to  cover  with 


*  HnmboldVi  Current  flows  to  tbo  Eqtiftlor,  irh§n 
It  80  lar  abolifihcs  the  equatorial  climate^  that  at 
the  Qalapago*  Islands,  '*  on  the  Ztiu,"  the  ooolne* 
drives  off  the  reef-huUding  ooraL 

t  There  is  also  a  similar  ^a  in  the  Paoiflo. 
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sea-weed  two  hundred  and  sixty  thon- 
sand  square  miles,  an  area  almost  sits 
times  as  large  as  Oermany.  We  know  its 
depth  of  habitation  to  be  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Now  we  know,  too,  that  the  mighty 
equatorial  current  or  drift  of  waters, 
from  the  east,  rushes  through  this  enor- 
mous deposit  and  crowds  the  channel 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  with  the  vegetable 
matter  transported  from  the  "Weedy 
Sea."  And  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  learn  the  purpose 
and  use  to  which,  in  the  economy  of 
the  ocean,  this  immense  mass  of  marine 
vegetation  is  put.  The  Gulf-Stream 
bears  it  as  part  of  its  freight,  in  meas- 
ureless quantities,  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
What  is  done  with  it  there?  Is  it 
thrown  away  by  Nature  f  Or  is  it  used 
OS  fooi  for  myriads  of  marine  inhabit- 
ants? 

Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point, 
with  his  powerful  microscope,  long  ago 
proved  that  the  Diatoms,  minutest  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  feed  on  AlgsB. 
The  Diatom  is  himself  the  prey  and 
food  of  a  higher  order  of  animalcules 
(Poraminifera) ;  and,  in  their  turn,  the 
latter  are  devoured  by  orders  yet  high- 
er. This  Rob  Roy  process  goes  on  till, 
passing  through  the  larger  and  nobler 
families  of  the  deep,  We  come  to  its 
aristocracy,  and,  above  all,  with  his 
huge  mouth,  to  the  lordly  Whale, 

The  masses  of  vegetable  matter  con- 
veyed by  the  Gulf-Stream  and  Kuro- 
SIwo  to  the  Pole  are  just  here  most  im- 
pressive and  suggestive.  This  vegeta- 
tion is  sustenance  to  man  himself.  When 
boiled,  it  subsides  into  a  thick  jelly,  so 
grateful  to  invalids  and  luscious  to  epi- 
cures. Even  calves  and  pigs  are  fat- 
tened on  it  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  magazines  of  it  borne  to  the  Pole 
are  intended  by  Nature  to  feed  mighty 
sea-animals  there  ?  Even  zoological  in- 
dication tends  to  rivet  the  conviction 
that  these  marine  "  breadstuff  '*  supply 
in  Arctic  waters  the  needs  of  the  whalo- 
kingdom,  and  of  those  finny  tribes  that, 
thronging  the  counter-currents,  load 
American  and  Asiatic  tables  with  their 
daintiest  dishes. 


These  fish  cannot  exist  in  tropical 
seas :  they  are  unknown  at  the  Bahamas 
•—evidence  that  their  nursery  is  far  pole^ 
ward. 

Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the 
Right  Whale,  "to  whom  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  a  sea  of  fire."  Certain  it  isj  the 
Chulf' Stream  deposits  its  freight  at  the 
Pole,  since  it  never  reappears  in  the  Polar 
Counter-  Current* 

May  we  not  then  view  the  Sargasso 
Seas  as  the  ocean's  grakarieb,  set  in  the 
very  centres  of  his  ever-waving  harvest- 
fields,  and  bursting  with  richer  sheaves 
than  loaded  the  storehouses  of  Egypt, 
when,  for  seven  years,  Joseph  "  had 
gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  ?  " 

And,  if  the  Sargassos  are  the  store- 
houses, must  we  not  regard  the  Gulf- 
Stream — the  majestic  "river  in  the 
ocean  " — and  also  its  fellow-stream,  the 
Kuro-Siwo,  as  charged  by  Nature  to 
fulfil,  for  the  forces  of  marine  life,  mar- 
shalled at  the  Pole,  the  office  of  sleep- 
Isss  COMMISSARIES  ?  The  rations  dailv 
transported  and  served  out  to  these 
swarming  hosts,  no  mind  may  rightly 
compute.  CsBsar,  a  few  days  previous 
to^the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  near 
losing  his  army  from  the  miscarriage 
of  supplies.  Never,  while  the  Gulf- 
Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo  fiow  on,  can 
such  peril  threaten  the  armies  which 
crowd  the  circum-Polar  Sea. 


*  This  Is  a  hfngo  of  tho  whole  subject.  Profes* 
Bor  Bailey,  tho  gront  microscopist,  examined  belli 
the  Qulf-Stroam  and  ita  reflow,  or  polar  oounttr- 
curront.  He  ctatee  as  the  result :  **  The  soundingi 
near  Key  Biscayno,  Florida,  varying  in  depth  from 
147  to  205  fiithoms,  in  the  Ouf/-S!ream,  are  of  it 
light  greenish  gray  mud,  composed  chiefly  df 
Fbramin^era,  Diatoms,  and  Polyclstins.  Th« 
Foraminifera  compost  the  largest  parts  of  these  muds. 
The  silidous  shells  of  Diatoms  are  found  In  large 
numbers  after  the  Foraminifera  hare  been  diK 
solved  by  acids.  These  Diatoms  lire  apon  algn.** 
But,  OD  examicing  tho  reflow,  or  rotiiming  water,  of 
the  Oolf-Stream  from  the  Pole,  his  rcealt  was  very 
diflbrent.  **  The  specimen  tnm  latitude  88**  4'  4" 
north  and  longitude  73"  66'  47"  west,  90  fiUhoms» 
is  crowded  with  Polythalmian  forms,  mostly  large 
enough  to  be  recognized  without  a  magnifler.** 
Professor  Bache,  speaking  of  the  deep^ea  sound* 
ings  for  the  polar  oounter-ourrent,  says,  *'  they  are 
all  filled  with  calcareous  Poly'.halm-ia^  and  also 
textilaria.**    Coatl  Survey  Report^  1817,  p.  26. 

What  has  the  Oulf-Stream  done  with  its  luad  of 
alge,  diatoms,  and  other  food  fer  marine  lifb? 
Evidently,  it  has  left  them  in  polar  waters. 
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{  Certain  is  it,  these  natural  commis- 
saries have  not,  for  six  thousand  years, 
been  bearing  their  proyision  to  a  farr 
off  cemetery — a  marine  Sahara — ^where 
no  hungry  mouths  cry  for  bread  and  no 
demand  is  made  for  their  precious 
freight. 

The  circum-Polar  region  must  then 
teem  at  least  ^ith  marine  life.  Could 
so  much  life  exist  beneath  a  frozen 
ocean  f*  Could  it  exist  anywhere  save 
in  an  open  and  tepid  seat  The  infu- 
soria of  the  sea  are  known  to  wear 
away  the  ice  which  fringes  Arctic 
shores.*  Were  the  minute  inhabitants 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  frozen  sea,  they  would 
soon  find  a  way  upward  through  the 
icy  coverlid.  Hard  rocks  and  timber, 
and  (ship-builders  tell  us)  the  stoutest 
oaks  of  piers  and  vessels,  are  perforated 
by  the  teeth  of  small  shell. 

"Even  the  Plymouth  Break-water, 
solid  stone  as  it  is,"  wc  are  told  by  Mr. 
Wood,  "was  very  soon  attacked  h^ 
marine  inftisoria." 

How  can  a  Polar  Sea,  teeming  with 
marine  life,  be  for  any  time  ice-coated  ? 

The  respiratory  organs  of  many  of 
these  sea-dwellers,  as  anatomy  shows 
(it  is  especially  true  of  the  whale-king- 
dom), require  air  for  breathing.f 

Is  it  possible  the  finny  tribes  and 
schools  of  whale — "  things  creeping  in- 
numerable, both  small  and  great  beasts  " 
— would  for  a  day  tolerate  an  ice-sheet 
over  the  Polar  Sea  ? 

Could  the  sea  at  the  Pole  be  covered 
with  a  crust  of  solid  granite,  rather 
than  be  buried  alive,  in  their  despera- 
tion, the  swarming  and  upheaving 
legions  of  the  water  would  storm  and 
burst  their  prison,  or  pile  up  their  dead 

*  In  an  able  paper  read  before  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  few  3'ear8  ago,  by  one  of 
it«  membora,  of  much  experience  in  Arctic  rc- 
aearch,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  heal  developed  by  the 
BiatOfTxaeese  adhering  to  the  tLnder-surfaee  of  the 
ice  in  Polar  IcUiiudet  has  hollowed  it  into  honey- 
oumbed  cJujmherSf  giving  il  the  %ahaler*$  name  mf 
^r^eniety 

t  What  is  hero  said  of  soa-fai:na  is  equally  true 
of  many  eca-flom.  *'  Many  marine  plants,"  says 
Wood,  "  require  alternations  of  air  and  vater,  the 
best  apccimens  being  found  whore  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  Mie  force  of  tho 
winds  for  some  hours  dally.'t— (Xt/ec<«(/i^-5/iore. 


underneath  it  in  higher  heaps  than 
those  made  by  the  allied  slain  unda 
the  battlements  of  Sebastopol. 

80  much  for  the  theoretical  part  of 
Captain  Bent^s  great  scheme.  The  en- 
gineer of  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  how- 
ever, needs  more  than  his  mathematica. 
He  must  devise  appropriate  machinery. 

The  subject  requires  us  to  ezpUdn 
the  agency  of  the  ieater4hermomekr, 
proposed  to  supplant,  in  Polar  waten, 
the  magnetic  needle. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  ccHistruo- 
tion,  being  nothing  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary thermometer  set  in  a  copper  cyl- 
inder. This  is  pierced  with  fine  hoks 
to  admit  the  sea-water,  when  the  in- 
strument is  cast,  and  famished  with  an 
opening,  that  it  may  show  the  £aoe  of 
the  thermometer  after  its  immersion. 

In  the  year  1709,  Jonathan  Williams 
published  at  Philadelphia  a  most  valua- 
ble pamphlet,  entitled  ^  TheriMme^ical 
Navigation.^^  The  writer  gave  nmneroos 
tables  of  sea-water  temperature,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Franklin  and  by  himself. 
His  object  was  announced  to  be,  '^  To 
prove  that,  by  ascertaining  the  relatlTc 
heat  of  the  sea-water  from  time  to  time, 
the  passage  of  a  ship  through  the  Gulf- 
Stream,  and  from  deep  water  into 
soundings,  may  bo  discovered  in  time 
to  avoid  danger,  although  (owing  to 
tempestuous  weather)  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  heave  the  lead,  or  observe  the 
Heavenly  Bodies."  This  remarkable 
relic  of  tho  practical  mind  of  Franklin, 
and  the  able  discussion  of  a  problem 
of  navigation,  then  involved  in  dense 
fogs  of  mystery,  like  seed  long  buried 
in  the  soil,  may  yet  germinate  and  ripen 
into  valuable  results  for  the  Polar  sea- 
man. 

"Every  mariner,"  says  Williams, 
"  when  near  the  coast,  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  speaking  a  ship  from  the  place 
to  which  he  is  bound,  that  he  may  cor- 
rect the  longitude  of  a  Icmg  reckoning 
by  that  of  a  very  short  one ;  by  this  he 
is  enabled  to  shape  his  course,  by  learn- 
ing the  bearings  and  distances  of  the 
land.  This  is  exactly  the  ofBce  the 
thermometer  performs ;  for  it  declares, 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  mercuiy,  the 
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time  when  the  ship  comes  into  the 
water  between  the  Gulf-Stream  and  the 
coast,  and  by  a  farther  fall,  it  declares 
the  times  when  she  comes  within  somid- 
ings.  In  this  situation  there  is  general- 
ly twelve  hours'  safe  run,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  standing  off  for  fear  of  being 
too  near  in  the  night,  the  navigation 
may  be  pursued,  as  safely  as  if  the  lead 
could  be  kept  going  with  the  land  in 
view. 

"  Rocks  and  sands,"  he  forcibly  adds, 
"  it  will  be  remembered,  are  powerful 
conductors  of  heat,  more  so  than  water, 
and  more  so  than  earth;  hence  it  is 
found  that,  after  coming  within  places 
of  muddy  bottom,  the  water  is  warmer 
tiian  outside  a  bar."  Thus  ho  finds 
methods  of  steering  safely  even  along 
the  shallows  and  amongst  the  hidden 
rocks  of  the  shores.  In  the  Atlantic, 
on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Virginia, 
we  find  his  diary  thus  states  his  experi- 
ments in  thermometric  navigation : 

October  12,  noon. — No  symptom  of  Gnlf- 
Streani  in  this  longitude.  (lie  bad  just  loft 
Boston.) 

Sunsei. — We  now  probably  approach  the 
Ga If  Stream,  the  water  being  7'  warmer  than 
at  noon. 

October  13,  noon. — We  arc  now  probably 
within  tho  stream,  the  water  being  15*  warmer 
4ban  jestcrduy  at  this  time. 

ASun8et.-—Si'iii  iu  stream,  for  the  water  con- 
tinues warm. 

[This  obaervaiion  Tuld  good  until] 

October  13,  sunrise.^ySj  the  sudden  change 
in  the  heat  of  the  water,  I  suspect  we  are 
drawing  near  soundings. 

October  18,  »<h>».— Sounded.  No  bottom  at 
€0  fathoms. 

8  P.  if.— Got  bottom  83  fathoms,  heat  of 
water  .->6'.    At  midnight  21  fathoms. 

October  19.— At  2  a.  m.,  18  fathoms,  at  4 
jL.  M.,  14  fathoms,  atS  a.  v.,  made  Gape  Charles ; 
reckoning  verj  correct. 

This  work,  then  so  valuable,  was 
published  among ''  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  Commander 
(afterward  Commodore)  Truxton,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  highly 
appreciated  it,  and  wrote,  in  acknowl- 
edgment :  "  Your  publication  will  be 
of  use  to  navigation,  far  beyond  what 
you  yourself  will  immediately  calcu- 
late, for  I  have  proved  the  utility  of 


the  thermometer  very  often  since  we 
sailed  together;  not  only  in  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  Gulf-Stream,  but  in 
the  Ethiopian,  Arabian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese  seas,  the  various  straits  in  the 
Eastern  world,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

**  It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  ii>- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  mariners,  and 
particularly  so  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  astronomical  observa- 
tions." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Water-Thermometer  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  Polar  waters,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  boar  in 
mind  that,  while  for  ordinary  naviga- 
tion the  Mariner^s  Compass  suffices,  it 
will  not  prove  trustworthy  as  far  north 
as  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude.  In 
1831,  Sir  James  Ross  made  the  discovery 
of  the  True  Magnetic  North  Pole^  hiti- 
tude  70**,  longitude  100**  West,  To  this 
point,  everywhere  above  the  equator, 
the  magnetic  needle  turns.  Suppose  a 
ship,  due  west  of  this  magnetic  pole, 
to  follow  her  compass  under  the  convio- 
tion  it  pointed  north :  she  would  infalli- 
bly lose  her  way.  The  error  of  the  nee- 
dle wovld  le  90®. 

If,  on  the  100th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, and  in  latitude  above  70°,  the 
pilot  was  steering  for  tho  Norths  so  com- 
pletely would  his  needle  have  veered, 
he  would  have  to  put  his  wheel  about 
hard  for  the  South.  These  deviations 
explain  many  failures  of  explorers  to 
attain  the  Pole.  Supposing  they  were 
sailing  to  the  North  Pole :  many  of  the 
poleward-bound  ships,  after  passing  the 
Arctic  Circle,  following  the  guide  of 
the  needle,  may  have  pushed  due  west, 
or  (if  they  took  the  Behring's  Straita 
route),  due  east. 

Between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  of 
north  latitude  there  stretches,  around  the 
earth,  a  bblt  of  icb.*  It  is  a  barrier  to 
ships  in  every  approach  and  avenue  to 
the  Pole,  save  where,  by  the  great  ocean- 
currents,  it  is  ruptured  or  melted. 


*  Thif  U  the  ico-barrlcr,  teToral  hundrod  mil6S 
In  broadth  from  north  to  south,  over  which  Dr. 
Kaae  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  "  Open  Sea/'  lat. 
82*.    All  polar  trarellers  hare  encountered  It 
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With  a  needle  pointing  east  or  ireai, 
in  these  high  latitudes,  the  polar  mari- 
ner would  ineyitably  be  misled,  and 
misled  into  the  very  midst  of  this  ioe- 
bdt. 

With  the  water-thermometer  as  his 
guide,  this  peril — so  fatal  to  Parry  and 
others— would  be  wholly  avoided.  The 
simplest  of  instruments,  and,  as  Commo- 
dore Truxton  obsenred,  ^^particularly 
valuable  to  mariners  unacquainted  with 
astronomical  obserrations,"  the  water- 
thermometer  might  well  supplant  the 
compass.  Speaking  of  the  barometer, 
microscope,  and  other  similar  inven- 
tions, one  has  said :  ^  Almost  every  one 
of  these  instruments  has  trovght  in  tight 
a  new  eauntryy 

Perhaps  this  simple  contrivance  may 
be  added  to  the  number. 

OBJSCnOHS. 

It  has  been  demanded.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  why  have  not  explorers  of  past 
ages  found  this  thermal  way  to  the 
Pole  ?  If  this  objection  can  be  applied 
to  Captain  Bent's  proposed  route,  it 
can,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied 
to  any  aud  every  proposition  now,  or 
ever  hereafter  to  be,  laid  before  the 
world,  with  a  view  of  solving  this  Polar 
difficulty.  The  theory  must  stand  or 
f;ill  upon  its  own  merits;  and  we  have 
striven  to  challenge  and  test  it  by  the 
most  searching  criteria,  and  to  prove  it 
in  the  fiercest  fires.  Irrespective,  how- 
ever, of  the  merits  of  the  theory  itself, 
its  author  happens  to  have  AurDished 
some  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  its 
credibility.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Daly,  President  of  the  American  Qeo- 
graphical  and  Statistical  Society,  New 
York,  he  says:  "At  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1848,  the  United  States 
ship  Preble,  to  which  I  was  attached  as 
sailing-master  or  navigator,  was  or- 
dered from  California  on  special  ser- 
vice to  China.  In  crossing  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  stopped  at  the  Sandwich 
Ljlands,  where  we  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  whalers  assembled  for 
the  winter.  In  conversation  with  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  these  Cap- 
tabis,  be  told  me  he  was  just  from  a 


.cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  that,  is 
pursuit  of  whales,  he  had  gone  *  smrW 
kundrMl  mUet  to  the  northwird  and  eoA- 
ward  frem  BArm(fB  Straits^  and  thm 
kundred  mihi  leyind  ths  Hmiti  of  ku 
ehart^  a/nd  toitft  an  open  ma  $UU  lefin 
hmn^  aefar  om  eould  "be  eeen  in  that  imo- 
tion? 

""  From  the  Bsndwich  Islands  we  kqnt 
between  the  tropics,  to  avail  ouiseWcs 
of  the  northeast  trade-winds,  and  abo 
to  take  advantage  of   the  equatoritl 
current,  the  Utter  of  which  we  finmd 
setting  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of 
fixnu  thirty  to  eighty  miles  per  day, 
and  which,  f^nreading  from  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  to  that  of  Capiiconi,  has  a 
width  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic Ocean.    A  few  months  after  oar 
arrival  in  China,  we  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Nagasaki,  in  Zvpuk^  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  rdeaae  ol  a  num- 
ber of  shipwrecked  American  aetmcn 
who,  we  learned  from  the  Gk>vernor-Gene- 
ral  of  Java,  had  been  thrown  into  pfiaon. 
This  was  mid-winter,  when  the  nortk- 
east  monsoon  was  at  its  height,  when 
no  vessels   but   steamers   and   opium 
clippers  attempted  to  make  passages  to 
the  north  coast  of  China.     The  almost 
universal  prediction  of  both  Americans 
and  Englishmen  at  Hong  Kong  was 
that  the  PretHe  could  not  accomplish 
the  voyage  at  that  season  of  the  year ; 
but,  with  genuine  pluck,  the  Gaptam 
always  replied  that  she  should  do  so, 
or  else  lay  her  bones  in  the  bottom  of 
the  China  Sea.    As  soon  as  we  got  out 
of  port  and  doubled  the  south  end  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  wind  fresh- 
ened into  a  stiff  gale  from  the  north- 
east, compelling  us  to  heave  the  ahip 
to  under   storm-sails,  and    preventiog 
our  getting  any  observations  fi)r  lati- 
tude and  longitude  for  three  consecu- 
tive days.     [This  being  the  case,  we 
did  not,  of  course,  know  where  the 
ship  was,  only  approximately.]     The 
effect  of  this  wind  upon  a  ship  lying  to 
in  this  way,  if  uninfluenced  by  ocean- 
currents,  would  be  to  drift  or  drive  her 
to  leeward  in  the  direction  the  wind 
was  blowing,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  per  day.    At  the  expiration  of 
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three  days,  therefore,  when  the  storm 
•bated  and  land  was  discovered  to  the 
westward,  we  thought  it  must  be  the 
Bashee  Islands,  which  lie  some  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Formosa; 
but,  on  standing  in,  we  found  it  to  be 
the  northern  end  of  ikU  latter  island^ 
and  that  we  had  been  actually  carried 
during  this  time  by  a  current  (the  Kuro- 
Siwo)  ninety  milei  to  the  northtoard, 
againtt  the  wind,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  to  the  northward  of  where 
the  ship  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  current.  (!)  The  experience  of 
this  cruise,  confirming  the  existence  of 
these  two  powerful  currents  (the  I^dMe 
had  previously  encountered  the  counter- 
current  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  of  equal  vio- 
lence, on  the  other  side  of  Formosa, 
and  rolling  its  cold  waters  to  the  south) ; 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  great 
equatorial  current  pours  its  immense 
volume  into  the  China  Sea,  almost 
directly  at  right  angles  to  both  of  these 
currents  just  spoJcen  of ;  the  constant 
flow  of  these  currents  in  fixed  and  op- 
posite directions,  regardless  of  winds  or 
seasons ;  their  great  velocity  and  juxta- 
position,— were  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind,  and 
set  it  to  work  to  find  out  their  origin 
and  whither  they  led. 

^*  After  the  return  of  the  Japan  Expe- 
dition under  Commodore  Perry,  in  1855, 
having  had  charge  of  the  meteorological 
records  and  investigations  of  the  Expe- 
dition, I  was  detailed  to  assist  Ideut. 
Wm.  L.  Maury  to  prepare  its  surveys 
and  charts  of  sailing  directions  for 
publication. 

**  The  result  of  this  work  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  these  two  cur- 
rents (on  either  side  of  Formosa)  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  great  system  in  the 
Pacific,  identical  in  all  its  essential  fea- 
tures with  that  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent, Qulf-Stream,  and  counter-current 
in  the  Atlantic'*  [See  Captain  Bent's 
Report  on  Kuro-Siwo,  second  volume 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  Report.] 

**Here,  then,  were,"  he  continues, 
•*  the  two  great  currents  of  the  world 
pursuing  their  way  northward  and  east- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf- 


Stream  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  the 
Kuro-Siwo  by  Behring's  Straits.  The 
Spitzbergen  current,  with  an  open  sea 
far  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Sea, 
has  been  explored  by  early  navigators ; 
whilst  that  through  Behring's  Straits  is 
known  to  our  whalers,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  Captain  of  one  of 
them,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing met  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.'* 

The  striking  statements  of  this  sea- 
captain  are  sustained  by  the  explora- 
tions of  Commander  John  Rogers  of 
the  United  States  North  Pacific  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  in  1854  and  1855,  who 
penetrated  to  the  north  of  Behring's 
Straits  in  search  of  Herald  Islands.  He 
states  that  *'  as  far  as  he  went  to  north- 
ward and  eastward  beyond  the  Straits, 
he  had  an  open  sea,  with  a  current  flow- 
ing  to  the  northward  and  eastioard,  and 
with  a  temperature  of  the  water  much 
above  that  d%ie  to  the  latitude?^ 

This  testimony  is  the  same  as  that 
borne  by  Eotzebue  in  1815,  who  made 
an  attempt  to  pass  to  the  west  round 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  thus  came  near 
the  sweeping  skirt  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
far  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  "  The  sea^ 
he  says,  "  was  open  to  the  northeast  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  tee.'*^ 

Admiral  Wrangell,  in  1823,  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  saw  "  an  open  sea,  boundless 
to  the  vision,  toward  the  PoUy  It  was  in 
this  same  direction,  immediately  along 
one  of  the  great  currents  described, 
that,  according  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1675, 
two  Dutch  whalers,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1655  penetrated  to  the  Pole  itself. 

How,  then, 'can  an  objection  be  urged 
against  this  Therraometric  Route,  on 
the  score  that,  had  it  existed,  it  would 
have  been  ere  this  discovered  by  early 
navigators  f 

As  we  have  seen,  just  so  far  as  their 
researches  have  gone,  along  the  track  of 
this  Route,  they  corroborate  the  Thermo- 
metric  Theory, 

If  it  appear  strange  that  no  Polar 
adventurer  has  ever  yet  essayed  these 
newly-proposed  "  Gateways,"  ought  we 
not  to  remember  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  is  a  discovery  of  no 
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aDcient  date;  and  that  of  the  Euro- 
Siwo  is  to  be  fixed  for  1858,  when  Cap- 
tain Bent  and  his  co-laborerB  under 
Commodore  Perry,  for  the  first  time, 
with  plummet  and  thermometer,  sound- 
ed its  *^  black^'  waters.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  not  excepting  England,  have, 
since  1858,  learned  nothing  more  of  this 
latter  stream  ;  and  their  highest  nauti- 
cal and  geographical  authorities  content 
themselves  ynth  copying  Captain  Benf  s 
"Report  on  the  Kuro-Siwo,"  f>€rbatim. 
And,  even  within  a  few  years,  no  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britan- 
nica,  contended  that  the  "  sole  cause  of 
the  Qulf-Stream  is  the  trade-winds,'* 
not,  indeed,  by  causing  "a  head  of 
water  **  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  but  by 
rolling  particles  of  water  before  them 
as  billiard-balls  are  rolled  over  the  ta- 
ble," whilst  every  tar  that  ever  sailed 
on  the  Gnlf-Stream  knows  that  "for 
hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the 
Atlantic,  it  runs  against  the  trade- 
winds,  and  for  a  part  of  the  way  it 
runs  right  in  the  *  tDincPs  eye^ "  ♦  It 
cannot  be  concealed  that,  until  lately, 
the  Ocean,  the  largest  and  noblest  work 
of  the  Almighty  on  our  planet,  and 
which  is  emphatically  His  most  won- 
derful workshop,  has  been  but  little 
better  known  than  the  surface  of  the 
moon. 

Where,  then,  can  be  found  any  occa- 
sion for  surprise,  that  this  tlieory  of  a 
current-cleft  passage  to  the  Pole  should 
now,  for  the  first  time,  be  given  to  the 
world  ?  In  the  greed  of  commercial 
lucre,  the  world  has  been  content  to 
chart  the  inlets,  the  sho&ls,  and  rocks 
of  the  sea,  to  fish  its  waters,  to  rob  its 
pearUbeds,  to  be  wafted  by  its  spicy 
breezes,  and  borne  on  its  never-ceasing 
streams  to  the  centres  of  trade.  But 
scantily,  now  and  then,  has  it  doled  out 
a  pittance  from  its  spoils  and  gains  for 
the  exploration  and  unveiling  of  the 
ocean's  wonders. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 


*  Physical  Gcog.  of  Sea,  Hftrport,  1861,  p.  22L 
rbo  Kuro-Siwo  docs  tho  same.  The  Mozambique 
current  sweeps  rapidly  to  tho  south  againtt  the 
southwest  trftdo-winds. 


despite  these  things,  a  few  dauntks 
spirits  have  with  untiring  patience  pop- 
sued  its  study,  and  penetrated  so  far 
into  its  mysteiy,  to  the  shame  of  aa 
ignobler  generation. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  are  wc  m- 
warranted  in  entertaining  the  conda- 
sion  forced  upon  Captaia  Bent's  mind 
by  his  long  experience  and  arduous 
study  of  the  currents  of  the  deep—*^  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  streams  which  pursoe  their 
ways  direct  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  cany 
with  them  warmth  enough  not  only  to 
dissolve  the  ice  they  encounter,  and 
keep  their  pathways  open  all  through 
the  year,  but  also  to  raise  the  tempen- 
ture  permanently  above  the  freezing 
point  of  a  large  area  of  the  sea  aronnd 
the  Pole,  and  thus  prevent  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  becoming  locked 
in  eternal  ice,  and,  overburdened  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  with  the  accumuUtiooi 
of  snow,  precipitated  by  the  Ttpw- 
laden  winds  carried  thither  from  the 
Tropics.'* 

Certain  it  is,  however  we  may  dispose 
of  this  h3rpothesis,  Captain  Bent  has 
forever  exploded  the  modem,  as  well  as 
the  ancient,  notions  of  geographers 
concerning  the  accumulated  ice  of  ages 
resting  upon  and  around  the  Pole.  He 
shows  and  demonstrates  it  to  be  a  phy- 
sical impoasibUity.  For,  ^^  since  meteoro- 
logical observations  establish  the  £ftct 
that  the  average  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  Qyq  feet 
annually,  in  this  period  of  six  thousand 
years  the  accretiona  of  ice  and  snow 
would  have  accumulated  about  the 
Poles,  in  an  area  embracing  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  mUes,  a  plateau 
of  ice  thirty  thousand  feet  in  height  1 

"  These  accumulations  of  water  in  a 
solid  form,  at  tho  earth's  extremities,'* 
he  forcibly  adds,  ^  would  not  only  have 
materially  lowered  the  level  of  the  un- 
congealed  oceans,  from  whence  this 
moisture  has  been  drawn  by  evapora- 
tion, but  would  also,  by  a  withdrawal 
of  such  a  weight  from  the  central  zones 
of  the  earth,  and  the  piling  of  it  up  at 
the  extremities,  have  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  globe  1  ^ 
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These  expressions  are  extravagantly 
moderate.  They  rest  upon  the  ground 
that  the  average  precipitation  of  rain 
on  the  earth^s  surface  reaches  m  much 
as  "five  feet  annually."  At  the  Poles 
it  is  far  more.  "  The  barometer  at  the 
South-Polar  calms  stands  at  28  inches ; 
in  the  Arctic  calms,  at  29.6  inches.  A 
difference  of  one  inch  in  the  mercury 
equals  thirteen  inches  in  water.  In  the 
equatorial  calms,  where  there  is  an  in- 
cessant rain-fall,  it  is  29.9  inches,"  as 
we  learn  from  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea  (p.  231).  This  shows  a 
greater  rain-fall  at  the  Poles  than  at 
the  Equator  itself  under  the  "Cloud- 
Ring."  *  The  equatorial  precipitation 
is  immense.  Keith  Johnston  tells  us 
that  on  the  Western  Ghauts  of  India 
"  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous 
depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one 
day."  Colonel  Sykes,  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  reports  at  Chcraponjie,  in 
India,  605}^  inches^  rain-fall  during  the 
six  months  of  the  southwest  monsoon, 
i.  e.,  ^^  (U  the  rate  of%^  fe^  during  the 
year."  At  a  point  on  the  Andes,  a  dis- 
tinguished observer  reports  an  annual 
fall  of  114  feet!  (At  New  York  the 
yearly  precipitation  is  less  than  half  as 
inany  inches^  Taking  this  equatorial 
precipitation  as  an  index  of  the  Polar 
precipitation,  as  we  are  forced  to  do  by 
the  low  Arctic  barometer,  indicating 
greater  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor  and 
condensation  than  the  same  instrument 
indicates  at  the  equator,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  Captain  Bent^s  estimate 
of  Polar  precipitation  is  far  from  just 
to  himself. 

If  we  take  only  one  half  of  equatorial 
rain-fall  for  the  amount  of  Polar  pre* 
cipitation,  we  have,  at  least,  60  feet  per 
annum  !  This  is  ten  times  as  much  as 
Captain  Bent  allows.  Instead,  then,  of 
having,  according  to  the  present  ideas 
on  this  subject,  which  he  combats,  a 
gigantic  pile  of  ice  at  the  Pole  "  in  an 
area  embracing  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  thirty  thousand  feet  in 

*  Tbo  equatorial  cloud-ring  orerhangs  the  earth 
for  15*  around  its  central  tone,  as  does  the  ring  of 
Saturn  that  planet  It  is  a  ring  of  cloudy  beneath 
which  the  rain  never  ceases  to  fall. 


height"  (unless  geographers  abandon 
all  their  present  notions  of  the  Pole), 
they  are  forced  to  suppose  its  contour 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  at  either 
Pole,  having  a  base  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  towering  up- 
wards three  hundred  thousand  feet ! 

Such  an  atlean  pile  would,  in  its 
monstrous  magnitudes,  infinitely  sur- 
pass the  fabled  piling  of  Ossa  upon 
Pelion.  It  would  form  an  Ice-Moun- 
tain^ toith  a  lase  more  than  half  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  and  shooting  up- 
icardsj  in  cylindrical  shape,  as  high  as 
MotU  Blanc  piled  upon  itself  twenty 
times  over !  The  oceanic  or  water  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  140,- 
000,000  square  miles.  The  drain  from 
it  by  evaporation,  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  this  ice-mountain,  would 
annually  reduce  its  depth  one  foot  and 
five  and  one  seventh  inches.  Supposing 
this  reduction  one  foot  only,  in  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  sea  all 
over  the  known  globe  would  have  been 
seventy  feet  higher  than  it  now  is.  And 
the  harbors,  which  to-day  would  fioat 
the  combined  shipping  and  gallant  na- 
vies of  the  world,  would  to-morrow  be 
as  empty  as  was'tbe  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea  when  Israel  passed  over  it  *^  dry- 
shod:' 

Could  there  be  a  more  complete  ro- 
ductio  ad  dbsurdumf  And  yet,  unless 
we  reject  the  notions  of  modem  geog- 
raphers concerning  the  Pole— -notions 
that  have  advanced  but  little  since  the 
time  of  Columbus — we  are  shut  up  to 
these  absurd  conclusions.  If  it  seem 
strange  to  suppose,  on  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  Polar  basin  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  such  copious  precipitations 
of  moisture  as  occur  at  the  equator,  we 
have  only  to  say,  such  is  the  tale  told 
by  the  barometer,  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  credible  eye-witnesses.* 

Finally,  in  advance  of  the  objection 
that  may  be  raised,  if  we  accept  this 
theory  then  all  other  Polar  adventurers 

*  Captain  Parry,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Polar  writers,  tells  us  that  when,  in  1827,  he  went 
"northward  from  Spitsbergen  two  hundred  and 
ninety-Uvo  miles,  m  Uurtjf'Jlvt  days,  it  rained 
almott  all  the  time  I'**  Such,  too,  is  substantially 
the  report  of  the  late  Ocrman  Arctic  Expedition. 
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have  toiled  and  suffered  or  died  for 
naught ;  we  reply,  By  no  means. 

Their  mistakes,  due  to  imperfect 
data,  may  indicate,  now,  the  true  Polar 
gateways.  ^^TraYellers  find  their  way 
across  the  Desert  of  Sahara,"  a  great 
geographer  has  told  us,  "  by  the  bones 
of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  Jour- 


« 


ney 

May  it  not^  after  all,  be  found  that 
the  disasters  of  three  hundred  years  in 
Polar  expeditions  have  begun,  in  the 
brightening  lights  of  science,  to  point 
out  or  suggest  the  true  pathway  of  suc- 
cess? 

FRACrrCAL    RE8X7LTS. 

Practical  benefits  of  momentous  im- 
port would  Immediately  follow  upon 
the  demonstration  of  Captain  Bent's 
theory.  One  of  these — "  the  saying  of 
human  life  ^ — has  already  been  alluded 
to.  This  would  be  effected  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  immense  results 
accruing  to  commerce  and  navigation 
would,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, repay  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
any  expedition  set  on  foot  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Thcrmometric  Theory,  and 
more  than  redeem  all  the  treasure  sunk- 
en in  the  fruitless  Polar  expeditions  of 
all  ages.  A  single  glance  at  a  globe  or 
hemispherical  map  will  show  the  saving 
of  distance  and  shortening  of  time  by 
the  proposed  route  over  every  other,  for 
all  vessels  sailing  from  American  or 
European  ports  to  the  now  opened  and 
opening  harbors  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  to  the  vine-clad  shores  of  Califor- 
nia. 

From  New  York  to  California  is  now 
a  fearful  distance  for  the  seaman.  From 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  "  Golden  Gat^  "  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  run  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand miles.  Four  times  must  the  sailor 
pass  the  region  of  calms  which  belt  the 
ocean — not  less  to  be  dreaded  now  than 
when  ^^  The  Ancient  Mariner  ^^  crossed 
them. 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  d.iy. 
We  Ktuok ;  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  08  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  oocon." 

Twice  must  he  pass  "  the  line,"  and 


brare  the  storms  and  cyclones  of  iSbt 
fiery  tropics,  not  to  mention  the  taroa 
of  Cape  Horn  or  ^  he  sails  by  tbe 
Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope)  the  monsoons  and 
typhoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Against  such  a  voyage,  should  the 
thermometric  route  to  the  Pole  be  es- 
tablished, the  Califoniia-bound  veasd 
would  have  but  little  mare  than  one  half 
the  present  distance  to  run  to  maks  tiW 
pilot-grounds  <ff  Ban  Frandseo, 

The  dangers  of  the  new  route  are,  in- 
deed, as  yet  unknown ;  but  it  is  sctiee- 
ly  to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
prove  as  formidable  or  as  thickly  strefwn 
in  the  mariner's  pathway  as  those  now 
encountered  in  the  old  routes.  Sailon 
call  the  Gulf-Stream  <^  the  Storm-Bresd- 
^;"  but,  while  this  epithet  is  allow- 
able, since  its  course  has  been  tracked 
and  defined  by  thunder  and  lightniiig 
for  many  hundred  leagues  from  its 
fountain  in  the  Mexican  Oulf^  its  far- 
face  north  of  Norway  and  east  of  Spits- 
bergen has  never  been  marked  by  tem- 
pests. Smit^n  there  by  no  scorching 
ray  of  a  torrid  sun,  the  great  giant  of 
the  Atlantic  passes  vigorously  but  pla- 
cidly onward  to  do  bis  appointed  work. 
And,  60  far  as  the  light  of  science  or 
the  glimmer  of  probability  have  been 
shed  on  his  pathway,  as  an  avenue  for 
commerce,  it  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  routes  now  leading  into  tbe 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Even  the  sea- 
routes  to  and  from  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  at  some  seasons  imperilled  by 
hundrerls  of  icebergs  floating  stealthilj 
upon  the  ocean,  and  masked  in  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  its  smoking  waters.  The 
thermometric  route  is  the  last  on  which 
to  expect  the  iceberg,  and,  if  met  with, 
it  is  not  likely  the  cautious  ship-master 
would  find  it  thus  disguised. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  we 
learn  the  following  facts  bearing  on 
this  question.  The  subjoined  statement 
gives  the  present  distances  between  a 
few  of  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and, 
in  comparison,  the  distances  by  Csp> 
tain  Bent's  route  through  the  Polar 
basin,  with  the  distances  saved,  if  this 
latter  route  prove  to  be  practicable. 
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pber*!  otlnuitoi  but  Iha  maul  of  inilD7.    Allov- 
■tMkDWltODUkg. 

Tbii3  it  vill  tppcar  that  the  Pacific- 
bound  trader  from  Hew  York,  would 
MlTe  a  distance  of  geven  tbuuaand  miles 
bj  this  propiiBcd  thermo metric  Iudg — 
i.  e.,  nearly  twice  the  diilance  from  ii>u 
Yi>ri'  to  Liverpool. 

This  item,  if  alone,  would  arrest  aod 
fix  the  i:;c  of  the  geograpbpr  who  ro- 
membere  the  rapid  strides,  witliin  the 
memo  17  of  our  young  men,  made  by 
California,  and  who  baa  in  an;  nieoaure 
conceived  tbe  magnificent  bounties  Na- 
ture hu  stored  up  for  tb^  future  Rmpire 
on  our  Pacific  frontier.  The  old  world 
in  the  fifteenth  oealurjr  sighed  for  a  Ehurt 
passage  to  the  Indies.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  passage  is  scarcely  less  urgent 
now.  China  and  Japan,  teeming  with 
population,  overcrowded  with  millions 
they  cannut  feed  or  clothe,  can  never 
afford  to  buy  the  products  of  tbe 
American  or  European  fields  ladeu  nith 
the  cost  of  railroad  trunsporlatioa  or 
the  expense  of  a  trons-sbipment  in  a 
voyage  twenty  tbonsand  miles  in  length. 
And,  BO  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  that  their  ports  have 
not  sooner  beeu  opened  only  ta  mock 
their  famishing  poor  with  luiurien  they 
could  only  hope  to  purchase  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  progeny  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  aged,  and  sick,  and  dying. 

Calit'oi-nia  and  Oregon  can  alone  (aovr 
in  their  infancy)  afford  to  sell  food 
and  raiment  to  the  perishing  multi* 
tudes  of  the  East  at  prices  anywhere 
near  their  means  and  within  their  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  America  expect 
this  state  of  thiogs  much  longer  to  last. 


Lightly  as  we  may  esteem  the  bosry 
nationality  of  China,  we  may  not  fnrgft 
that,  in  art,  science,  and  every  species 
of  handicraft,  Bbe  waa  the  pioneer. 
Long  before  modern  history  begins,  she 
bad  sounded  depths  of  civilization,  and 
wrestled  with  problems  bnt  yesterday 
suggested  to  us  by  tbe  triumph  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  If,  with  the 
stricken  patriarch,  she  must  now  com- 
plain, "  ttiey  that  am  younger  than  I 
have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  set  with  tlio 
dogs  of  my  flock,"  her  power  is  only 
dormant  Awaking  under  tbe  sad  but 
stirring  notes  of  intestine  strife,  goaded 
to  activity  by  the  tooth  of  famine,  de- 
fled  by  the  nations  knocking  at  their 
doors,  masters  of  tbe  agricultural  art 
and  artisans  more  skilful  than  those  of 
Paris  and  Qeneva,  tbe  Chinese  are  in 
position  to  become  the  foremost  com- 
mercial people  of  the  globe.  Let  bat 
the  present  "  necessity  "  continue  to  be 
*'  laid  apon  them,"  and  a  half  century 
may  sec  them  outstrip  all  their  political 
rivals.  But,  could  we  bring  China  to 
our  doors  (as  the  discovery  of  a  Polar 
route  to  tbe  PadOc  would  do),  feed  her 
millions,  and  drain  off  her  surplus  skill 
and  labor,  we  might  hope  for  another 

We  might  hope  to  rescne  many  mil- 
lions of  htr  people  from  the  evils  with 
which  they  have  so  long  hopelessly 
battled,  and  to  bind  and  utilize  cyclo- 
pean  forces,  long  pent  up,  already 
struggling  to  find  vent,  and  whose  out- 
hurtt  would  cause  upheavals  most  seri- 
ous, if  not  appalling,  in  the  social  and 
commercial  statics  of  the  world. 

Where  such  issues  even  teem  to  im- 
pend, it  appears  not  less  than  criminal 
to  weigh  mere  questions  of  financp. 
But  a  single  item,  based  on  facts  within 
our  reach,  may  not  be  improper  to  clon 
up  this  aspect  of  the  theory. 

In  1864,  in  his  inaugural  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  its  President  showed 
that  the  improvement  in  American 
charts  had  shortened  tbe  average  voy- 
age of  a  ship  f^om  the  United  States  to 
the  porta  of  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia twenty-five  days ;  and  he  further 


740                                         PuTKiji*8  Magazikb.                                       (Deo, 

proved  that  "  the  consequent  annual  neighbors.    The  ants  of  equatorial  AS- 

saying  of  expense,  to  American  tonnage  rica  live  by  war.    There  is  no  crag  of 

alone,  exceeded  $4,450,000."  *    Should  the  Andes  so  lofty,  no  heath  of  the  wil- 

science    demonstrate    Captain    Bent's  derness  so  bleak,  no  drop  of  ocean  so 

route,  there  would  be  of  tiny,  as  not  to  have  been,  at  some  time, 

the  scene  of  animal,  yegetable,  or  infu- 

DAYS  SAVED.              ^^^^  sorial   battle  —  a  miniature  Waterloo. 

From  Now  York  to  San  Francisco 60  "  We  Jcnow  the  uhoU  creation  groOTUth 

"    Liverpool  to       "             74  and  travaiUth  in  pain  togeOier.''    And 

«*     Now  York  to  Canton.  China 90  ,      ,        .      i5^    j,   j  li.. 

««    lavcrpooi  to  Shanghai.   "    100  n^^u,  who  by  Sin  kindled  this  muTersal 

•<    New  York  to  Hakodatii,  Japan. 100  struggle,  reaps  the  deadly  sheaves  he 

"     Liverpool  to          "             "     116  has  SOWn. 

A  single  item  of  saving,  to  the  United  Eight  millions  of  human  victims,  for 

States  alone,  would  exce^  twelve  million  China  alone,  is  a  low  estimate. 

dollars^  annually^  at  th^  minimum,    Lin-  Did  ever  wider  or  whiter  field  cx- 

najus  has  computed  that  if  an  annual  pand  before  the  world's  restless  philin- 

plant — ^and  there  is  no  plant  so  unpro-  thropy  ? 

ductive  as  this  —  produced  only  two  For  four  centuries,  hundreds  of  ad- 
seeds,  and  their  seedlings  the  next  year  venturers  have  propoted  to  run  the 
produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twen-  gauntlet  of  Arctic  ices  and  solve  a  gwv 
ty  years  there  would  be  a  million  of  graphical  enigma.  Captain  Bent's— wc 
plants.  "  The  elephant,"  says  Darwin,  speak  advisedly— w  ths  JirH  propontiM 
**  is  the  slowest  breeder  of  all  animals ;  eeer  seriously  made  to  the  tan-Id,  for  a 
its  rale  of  increase  is  three  pair  in  a  direct  practical  and  eommercud  moAoM 
lifetime.  But,  even  at  this  rate,  a  sin-  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Norik 
gle  pair  in  five  centuries  would  produce  Paei/ie.  To  try  it  would  involve  len 
fifteen  millions."  expense  than  any  Polar  expedition 
He  adds :  "  Slow-breeding  man  dou-  known  to  history ;  for  success  would 
blcs  in  twenty-five  years."  If  this  be  so,  depend,  not,  as  heretofore,  on  watchbg 
we  may  see  how  Malthus  conceived  the  the  capricious  motions  of  frozen  msss- 
idea  of  the  deadly  struggle  for  exist-  es,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  but  itstri- 
cnce  and  the  fight  for  food  ceaselessly  umpb,  if  had  at  all,  would  be  had  at 
raging  through  all  orders  of  creation,  once.  Should  the  Thermometric  Tho- 
and  the  consequent  need  Of  utilizing  ory  now  perish,  it  will  perish  as  the 
every  thing  that  can  sustain  human  life,  grain  of  corn  that  falls  into  the  ground 
More  vigorous  plants  kill  their  feebler  and  dies,  only  that  it  may  bring  forth 

^^0  Uont's  MercJiauCs  Magaxine^  May,  1864.  "  much  fruit." 


NoTK.— If  it  still  seems  incredible  that  the  thermometric  gntetrays  exist,  only  because  no  ezplorir 
has  followed  or  crcn  found  them,  it  i(hould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cordon  or  bolt  of  ice,  sereral  han- 
drod  miles  broad,  extending  around  the  polar  basin,  dc.<^ribes  a  circle  tbe  circumicronco  of  which  if 
nearly  thrco  thousand  miles.  The  two  great  cuiTents  (tho  Oulf-Stroom  and  Kuro-Siwo),  according  to 
Captain  Bent,  open  gnps  or  navigable  channels  through  this  ioe-bclt.  Such  channels  or  gateways,  letns 
say  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  wide,  might  in  a  circuit  of  throe  thousand  miles  easily  «acape  the  notice  <tf 
the  handful  of  explorers  who  have  gone  in  search  of  a  "  northwest  passage/*  Tho  thermometric  gate- 
ways, it  will  be  remembered,  go  to  the  northeast.  The  fond  hope  of  realizing  Columbus*  ancient  promise 
of  *<  a  way  to  the  East  by  tho  West"— a  promise  to  which  the  world  still,  unoonadonsly  but  tenacimisly, 
clings— has  doubtless  powerfully  operated  in  fixing  tho  route  pursued  by  most  polar  expeditions,  and 
prejudiced  them  against  a  northeasterly  route.  6ir  John  Hentchol,  whoso  theory  of  the  Oulf-Stream  is 
singularly  adapted  to  rob  the  great  current  of  its  significance  in  this  discussion,  by  making  it  the  weakly 
child  of  '*  the  gentle  trade-winds,"  has  gone  so  fir,  however,  as  to  oonfi'Si  that  *'  there  ean  be  little  doubt 
that  a  portion  of  this  warm  stream  (from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  enters  the  Arctic  Ooean,  and,  sweeping 
round  its  ba.«(In,  reissues  in  the  form  of  a  cold  current  between  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland'*  [Encydo-' 
prdia  Dritannica^  p.  674,  vol.  xvi.].  On  pi'ounds  wholly  independent  of  Captain  Bent's  premites,  and, 
indeed,  writing  In  ignorance  of  the  Kuru-Siwo,  rot  until  aflezwnrds  explored,  Ucraehel  idso  atateethftt 
**ii  is  probable,  from  mnny  indications,  open  water  exists  over  a  very  large  area  of  tho  oentxal  polar 
basin,  daring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  warmer  months*'  [Encyc.  Brit,  art.  Phjffieal  OeogTajpky\ 
Mr.  Fiiy,  in  h*s  Oeogriphj,  tells  us:  **In  1815  the  Hamburg  whale-ship.  Captain  Ooken,  tailed  up  the 
fiehring's  Straits  to  tho  80ih  parollot,  and  reported  an  open  ocean  free  from  ice.*'    Grtal  Outline,  p.  IMl 
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FIHST. 


Lights  and  shadows  chased  each 
other  through  our  life  that  winter.  An 
April  experience  it  was,  now  sunshine, 
and  now  clouds ;  but  its  memories  are 
among  the  last  we  would  willingly  lose 
from  our  liyes.  Some  of  our  experi- 
ences were  ludicrous,  some  pathetic ; 
and  in  others,  comic  and  pathetic  were 
strangely  and  inextricably  mingled. 

One  of  these  latter  happened  to  us 
one  Saturday  morning,  when  Miss  Chase 
announced,  at  breakfast-time,  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  dispense  "with  her 
services  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  she 
had  a  "  misery." 

The  colored  people  use  this  one  word 
to  express  every  kind  and  degree  of 
sickness.  They  have  the  "  misery  in 
their  head,"  or  the  "misery  in  their 
back ; "  and  any  bad  feeling  which 
they  cannot  definitely  locate,  is  simply 
"  a  misery."  Tbeir  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  health  are  somewhat  peculiar.  I 
never  knew  one  own  to  being  **  very 
well."  Their  invariable  answer  to  in- 
quiries respecting  their  health  is,  "  tol- 
lable," drawled  out  with  a  slow  reluc- 
tance, as  if  they  were  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge to  any  thing  even  so  robust  as 
that.  Even  the  children  will  raise  their 
chubby  faces,  shining  with  health,  and 
to  the  "How  do  you  do?"  respond, 
**  Tollable,  thankee,  ma'am."  The  eld- 
ers more  frequently  are  not  even  "  tol- 
lable," but  afflicted  with  some  "  misery." 

Well,  this  morning  Miss  Chase  had 
**a  misery,"  and  wo  felt  like  having 
another,  as  wo  realized  the  predicament 
wo  were  in.  We  had  dedicated  this 
particular  day  to  house-cleaning.  Un- 
cle Phil  had  been  engaged  to  do  the 
whitewashing,  and  if  we  put  him  o£^ 
there  was  no  telling  when  he  could 
coihe  again.  Something  must  be  done ; 
so  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  to  decide  what 
it  should  be. 


In  the  midst  of  our  discussion,  a 
shadow  fell  upon  the  room,  and  there 
stood  in  the  doorway  a  mountain  of 
flesh,  rocking  on  its  balls  of  feet,  of 
which  it  was  literally  true,  that  "de 
hollow  ob  de  foot  made  a  hole  in  de 
groun' ; "  for  they  were  so  fat  that  they 
were  just  two  huge  cushions,  without 
the  slightest  outline  of  a  foot.  The 
mountain  wheezed  and  puffed  like  an 
asthmatic  engine,  and  at  last  recovering 
breath,  gasped  out, 

"  Does  yer  want  ter  hire  any  body  ? " 
then,  apparently  overcome  with  the 
effort,  squatted  in  a  heap  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  We  do  want  some  one  to-day,"  we 
said ;  "  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

Two  good-natured  eyes  twinkled  at 
us  from  a  little  round  head,  not  much 
larger  than  a  good-sized  apple,  looking 
ridiculously  small,  as  it  surmounted  that 
enormous  body,  and  with  slow  effort, 
the  thick  voice  gurgled  out, 

"  Kin  do  mos'  any  ting ;  cook,  wash 
an*  iron,  clean  de  house.  Ef  you  ladies 
jes'  try  me,  I  kin  do  a  heap  o*  work,  ef 
I  is  big ; "  and  a  laugh  shook  the  mass, 
so  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  fall  to 
pieces. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ? "  we 
inquired. 

"  Come  fum  de  swamp." 

"  What  swamp ! " 

"  De  big  swamp,  way  ober  yonder ;  ** 
and  she  pointed  toward  the  south. 

We  scarcely  understood  her.  Surely 
it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  mean 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp ;  so  we  asked, 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come 
here  ? " 

"  Dunno  zackly ;  'bout  a  week,  speca" 

"  How  did  you  come  ? " 

"  Sometime  in  a  boat,  sometime  in  a 
waggin." 

Yes,  it  must  be.  Here  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  we  had  heard;  who, 
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buried  in  the  intricate  depths  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  "wherein  they 
had  hidden  from  tiger -men,"  lived 
there  a  life  of  dangerous,  dear-bought 
liberty. 

"What  made  you  go  to  live  in  the 
swamp  ? " 

The  broad,  good-natured  smile  chan- 
ged to  an  expression  of  wide-eyed 
fear,  as  she  returned  the  invariable, 
aggravatiug,  non-committal  answer  of 
her  race, 

"  Dunno  zackly." 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  do  know,"  we  urged ; 
"you  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
going  to  live  in  a  place  like  that.  Tell 
us  what  it  was ;  no  harm  can  come  to 
you  here." 

Even  now  the  old  fear  was  strong 
upon  her,  for  she  looked  around  cau- 
tiously, peering  out  into  the  hall,  and 
lowered  her  voice  as  she  answered, 

"  Runned  away,  'kase  Tse  feared  ole 
massa  kill  me." 

"  What  made  him  want  to  kill  you  ? " 

She  rose  from  her  crouching  posture, 
and  stood  before  us,  not  now  simply  a 
fat,  good-natured  lump  of  humanity, 
but  an  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge ; 
and  the  words  came  no  longer  thick 
and  slow,  but  in  a  passionate  torrent, 
as  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs  put 
fear  and  caution  to  fight. 

"  You  see,  missus,  my  ole  massa  wor 
a  mighty  hard  man,  an'  de  oberseer  dat 
he  got,  wor  worse  dan  hcse'f.  Missus, 
1  had  jes'  one  chile  Icf.  I  did  hab  six ; 
but  ole  massa,  he  done  soP  de  res',  an' 
my  ole  man  too,  an'  I  nebber  knowcd 
whar  dey  went.  Dis  one  wor  de  young- 
es',  an'  he  wor  de  onest  chile  I  had  Icf. 
He  wor  a  good  chile,  an'  a  good  han' 
to  work ;  dar  wam't  a  lazy  grain  in 
dat  chile's  body ;  he  alius  worked  ef  he 
could.  But  one  day  he  had  de  misery 
in  he  head ;  an'  I  axed  de  oberseer  not 
to  make  he  go  in  de  fiel' ;  ef  he  please, 
jes^  let  him  stay  in  de  house  dis  one 
day,  kase  de  sim  wor  so  hot,  an'  he  wid 
de  misery  in  he's  head  so  bad.  But  de 
oberseer  he  tell  me  stop  myfoolin'  an' 
go  to  work,  an'  ef  dat  ar  boy  didn't 
come  'long,  he  fetch  him,  an'  gib  him 
a  wuss  misery  dan  he  hab.    Den  I  nx 


him  one  more  time,  please  let  him  staj 
out  jes'  dis  one  day,  im'  I  do  his  wort 
'sides  my  own.  He  nebber  said  a  word, 
but  jes*  tuk  de  whip,  an'  cut  me  ob& 
de  head.  Den  I  knowed  it  wam't  no 
use,  so  I  went  fer  my  chile,  an'  tell  hun 
de  oberseer  say  fer  he  to  go  in  de  fiel'. 

"  ni  nebber  forget  de  look  dat  chile 
gib  me,  when  I  done  tole  him  dat  ar, 
but  he  nebber  said  a  word,  on'y  jei 
foller  on,  like  he  didn*t  zackly  know 
what  he  wor  a  doin\  I  tried  to  keep 
him  wid  me,  whar  I  could  stan'  an' 
keep  de  sun  off  he  head,  but  de  ober- 
seer he  call  him  'way  pres'n'ly ;  say  he 
ain't  gwine  hab  no  sich  foolin*.  He 
kep'  along  till  mos'  ebenfn,  an'  den  he 
drop  in  de  fiel',  right  whar  he  wor  a 
pickin'.  De  oberseer  he  gib  him  a 
kick,  an'  tell  him  git  up  an'  go  to  yrcftk; 
an'  when  he  couldn't,  he  jes'  lif  him  hj 
de  arm,  an'  tell  him  he  gwine  take  di^ 
ar  outen  his  lazy  black  hide,  an'  he  cat 
him  wid  de  whip, — ^'peaied  like  he 
wouldn't  nebber  stop.  He  did,  Missoa, 
he  beat  my  chile  when  he  wor  a-dyin'— 
fer  he  did  die.  I  pick  him  up  an'  carry 
him  home,  an'  he  jes'  laid  his  han'  onto 
my  face  an'  say,  "  Oh  !  mammy ; "  an' 
he  didn't  nebber  spoke  no  more,  an' 
dat  night  he  died. 

"  Missus,  'pearcd  like  I  wor  crazy  or 
suflSn.  I  dunno,  but  I  went  to  dat  obe^ 
seer,  an'  gib  him  my  tongue.  He  on'y 
laff,  an'  say,  "  Nebber  min',  gal ;  we'se 
'tend  ter  yer  to-morrer."  I  knowed  he'd 
whip  me  mos'  ter  deff,  an'  ole  massa 
wouldn't  nebber  stop  him ;  fer  he 
wouldn't  'low  nobody  roun'  him  ter  say 
one  word.  So  I  went  back  home,  an' 
bimeby,  when  it  wor  all  still,  I  jes'  tak 
my  chile,  an'  I  nebber  stop  till  I  come 
ter  de  swamp — 'twam't  a  great  piece 
away  from  ole  massa's.  I  foun'  some 
more  dar  dat  had  runned  away  diffe'n' 
times ;  an'  dey  holp  me  bury  my  chile ; 
an'  we  ben  libin  dar  eber  since,  til  we 
heered  de  news,  dat  de  niggers  all 
b'longed  ter  darselves  now;  so  we 
comed  outen  de  swamp,  an'  corned  up 
dis  way." 

We  sat  in  shocked  silence,  trying  to 
realize  what  we  had  heard.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  dirty,  ragged  worn- 
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an,  with  her  simple,  good-natured  face, 
could  have  been  the  principal  actor 
and  sufferer  in  such  a  tragedy.  Tet  it 
might  be  so ;  for  the  great  mother-love 
gives  strength  to  the  weakest,  and 
courage  to  the  most  timid,  till  they 
stand  transformed  in  the  pure  intensity 
of  that  *'  holiest  thing  on  earth.^'  And 
this  was  but  one.  What  wonder  that 
the  cry  went  up  from  thousands  of  an- 
guished hearts,  **How  long,  O  Lord, 
dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood?"  What  wonder  that  in  His 
own  g:  od  time,  by  **  terrible  things  in 
righteousness,"  He  wrought  them  de- 
liverance ! 

Our  visitor  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself,  and  with  an  abrupt  transition 
of  tone  and  manner,  asked, 

"  Is  yer  gwine  ter  hire  me  ? " 

We  told  her  that  she  might  take  Mary's 
place  for  that  day,  and  begin  her  work 
by  making  a  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove, 
which  Mary  never  used,  except  for  bak- 
ing, preferring  for  all  other  purposes 
the  open  wood-fire  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  Stoves  are  very  rare- 
ly used  for  cooking  purposes  at  the 
South.  In  the  cities  they  are  occasion- 
ally found,  but  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  find  plantation  negroes  who  had 
never  seen  a  cooking-stove.  Our  new 
**  help "  rolled  herself  away  to  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  few  moments  rolled 
back. 

"Toder  nigger  done  made  a  fire  in 
dar  fus'.'* 

"  Yes,  we  know  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
fire-place,  but  we  want  one  in  tho 
stove." 

"  Whar's  it  at  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  so  curious  in  the 
whole  Southern  vocabulary,  colored 
and  white,  as  the  use  of  this  preposi- 
tion. It  seems  the  indispensable  finish 
of  a  sentence.  "Where's  it  at?" 
"  Where  have  you  been  at  ? "  "  Where 
are  you  going  at  ? "  "  Where's  my  les- 
son at  ? "  "  Where  does  she  live  at  ? " 
It  is  universally  used  in  this  way  by 
negroes  and  whites,  except  the  best 
educated  class  of  the  latter.  So  now 
this  puzzled  creature  inquired, 

*'  Whar's  it  at  ? " 


We  pointed  out  the  article,  and 
asked, 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  know  how 
to  make  a  fire  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  specs." 

So  we  left  her  to  experiment  with  the 
new  wonder.  After  a  time  the  shining 
black  face,  with  its  glistening  teeth, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Would  one  ob  you  ladies  be  bo  kin* 
ter  come  an'  show  me  'bout  dis  yer  ?  I 
ain't  much  'quainted  wid  dem  kin'." 

An  examination  of  **  dis  ^er  "  result- 
ed in  the  discovery  that  she  had  been 
endeavoring  to  make  a  fire  in  the  oven, 
the  only  part  of  the  stove  she  had  been 
able  to  get  at.  The  fire  finally  under 
way  with  a  strong  draft,  she  started 
back  with  her  eyes  dilated  so  that  the 
whites  showed  all  around ;  **  Golly, 
how  dat  ting  do  ro'  I "  And  even  after 
the  roaring  had  ceased,  and  the  fire 
was  conducting  itself  in  the  most 
peaceful  manner,  she  could  not  for 
some  time  be  induced  to  go  near  it, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  something 
supernatural. 

There  were  so  many  things  that  were 
novelties  to  her,  and  she  was  so  strong- 
ly disposed  to  investigate,  that  we 
found  it  would  not  do  to  leave  her 
alone ;  so  wnatever  work  she  did,  one 
of  us  had  to  mount  guard,  to  prevent  a 
wholesale  breakage  and  destruction ; 
for,  ignorant  of  the  names  and  nature 
of  many  things,  she  diverted  them  en- 
tirely from  their  legitimate  use,  with 
considerable  detriment  to  their  after- 
looks  and  utility.  Being  left  alone  for 
a  few  moments  in  one  of  the  rooms,  we 
found  her,  on  our  return,  with  a  white 
grenadine  shawl  on,  over  her  rags,  her 
face  beaming  satisfaction  as  she  con- 
templated her  reflection  in  the  glass. 

"Mis8us,  what  does  yer  ax  for  dis 
yer  ? "  she  queried.     . 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  fought  ef  yer  didn't  ax  a  heap, 
I'd  jcs'  like  ter  buy  it.  It's  mighty 
putty ; "  and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  min- 
gled regret  and  resignation,  as  it  was 
laid  away  out  of  her  sight,  with  tho 
assurance  that  we  did  not  want  to  sell 
it 
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We  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
her.  She  was  so  big,  that,  wheneyer 
she  turned  round,  she  carried  all  the 
small  articles  in  the  room  with  her, 
and  her  progress  through  the  house  was 
marked  by  about  the  same  results  that 
usually  follow  an  earthquake.  She 
wanted  to  do  every  thing,  and  didn't 
know  how  to  do  any  thing ;  and  through 
the  whole  day  she  beamed  upon  us 
with  a  radiant  good-nature  that  entire- 
ly disarmed  displeasure.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  ever  welcomed  a  sunset 
more  heartily  than  the  one  which  closed 
that  day.  8he  would  have  liked  to  re- 
main with  us  as  assistant  to  Miss  Chase, 
to  whom  she  made  oyertures  of  friend- 
ship. But  that  damsel,  who  had  re- 
covered from  her  **  misery  "  sufficiently 
to  walk  round  and  take  a  look  at 
things,  informed  her  that  she  *^  wam't 
a  gwine  ter  hab  no  comfiel'  niggers 
roun'  her ;  an'  wild  niggers,  ben  libin' 
in  de  swamp,  war  a  heap  wuss."  So 
that  matter  was  settled. 

Some  of  our  most  curious  >  experi- 
ences came  to  us  in  writing  letters  for 
the  colored  people — a  work  which  grew 
upon  our  hands,  until  it  left  us  scarce- 
ly a  moment  of  leisure.  Seldom  was  it 
that  a  day  passed  without  our  finding 
one  or  more  applicants  Tmting  for  us 
as  we  came  out  of  school,  with  the  re- 
quest that  we  would  "  write  jes'  a  few 
lines"  to  mother,  or  sister,  or  child, 
with  the  invariable  beginning,  "  Tell 
'em  howdy,  an'  I  sen's  my  bes'  lub  to 
'em ;  an'  ef  I  don't  nebber  see  'em  here, 
I  hopes  we'll  all  meet  de  face  ob  Heaben 
in  peace." 

But  more  often  the  request  was  that 
we  would  write  "  a  'quirin'  letter ; " 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
were  sometimes  very  touching.  The 
great  anxiety  of  the  colored  people, 
upon  attaining  their  freedom,  was  to 
gather  together  their  scattered  families ; 
to  bring  back  the  mother,  or  child,  or 
wife,  or  husband,  who  had  been  sold 
away  years  before,  or  in  some  cases  be- 
come separated  from  them  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  their  flight  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  The  "'quirin' 
letters"  gave  the  names  and  ages  of 


the  persons  sought,  the  names  of  tbdr 
former  owners,  and  every  clue  by  whidi 
they  might  be  traced.  They  were  read 
first  in  the  colored  churches  in  the  place 
where  the  writer  lived,  and  then  sent  to 
a  church  in  some  other  place,  with  a 
request  that  after  reading  to  the  con- 
gregation, the  minister  would  forward 
it  to  another  church ;  and  if  any  cme 
who  heard  it  read,  knew  the  wber&- 
abouts  of  the  persons  inquired  for,  tbey 
were  earnestly  desired  to  let  them  know 
that  their  relatives  were  at  such  a  place, 
and  wanted  them  to  come  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  congregations  where 
these  letters  were  read,  were  gathered 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  so 
that  very  often  the  desired  informatioa 
was  obtained;  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  many  families,  whose  memben 
had  been  scattered  through  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  South,  were  thasijeunited. 

Occasionally  we  were  called  upon  to 
write  letters  of  quite  another  character. 
One  afternoon,  as  I  left  my  school-room, 
I  was  greeted  with  a  profound  bow 
fh>m  a  young  man,  whose  gray  knit 
dressing-gown  proclaimed  him  an  in- 
mate of  the  hospital. 

He  "  come  ter  see  ef  de  lady  would 
be  so  good  as  jes'  ter  write  a  few  linee 
fer  him ; "  and  he  held  out  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  an  envelope,  both  orna- 
mented with  numerous  prints  of  his 
thumb  and  finger. 

I  returned  to  the  school-room,  and, 
seated  at  the  table,  waited  his  dictation 
— ^but  .waited  in  vain,  for  he  said  not  a 
word;  but  stood  twirling  his  hat,  t^e 
personification  of  awkward  misery. 

"  How  shall  I  begin  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Jes'  as  de  lady  pleases." 

"But  I  can't  begin  at  all,  until  I 
know  who  you  want  to  write  to." 

The  hat-spinning  went  on  more  vigor- 
ously than  over,  and  he  twisted  his 
body  into  the  most  extraordinary  atti- 
tudes, before  he  contrived  to  say,  fairly 
blushing  through  the  black, 

"  To  a  young  lady." 

"  But  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

A  long  pause ;  then — ^^  She  jes'  a 
young  lady." 

"  But  I  can't  write  to  a  young  lady 
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without  knowing  her  name.  If  you 
con^t  tell  me  that,  you  will  have  to  go 
to  some  one  else  to  write  your  letter." 

Frightened  out  of  the  little  self-pos- 
session left  to  him,  at  the  prospect  of 
going  through  such  an  ordeal  the  sec- 
ond time,  he  gasped  out, 

^  Name,  Miss  Ca^line  Johnson." 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  want  to 
say  to  her  ? " 

"  Say  jes'  what  de  lady  tinks  is 
right." 

I  insisted  upon  having  the  items  fur- 
nished; so  he  proceeded  to  inform 
"Miss  Ca'line"  that  he  was  "getting 
better,  and  expected  to  be  out  of  the 
hospital  soon,"  and  "his  mother  was 
well,  and  his  sister  was  well,  and  his 
cousins  in  Maryland  were  well ; "  and 
so  on  through  all  the  grades  of  rela- 
tionship. When  he  seemed  to  hare 
finished  up  the  £unily  connection,  I 
asked, 

"  Is  that  all  ? » 

"  No,  ma^am,  not  jes'  yet." 

"  Well,  what  else  f " 

"  Jes'  what  de  lady  tinks  is  right." 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  want  to  say.  Tou  must  tcU  me 
yourself." 

He  wrung  his  hat  as  if  it  were  just 
from  the  wash-tub ;  and  with  one  final 
twist,  that  nearly  turned  him  inside 
out,  said  all  in  a  breath,  as  if  he  feared 
his  courage  would  fail  before  he  got 
through, 

"Tell  her  dat  I  hopes  Mr.  Lewis 
Jackson  don^t  tuk  up  so  much  ob  her 
'teution  dat  she  done  forgot  all  'bout 
me;  fer  I  tinks  as  much  ob  her  as  I 
ebcr  did,  an'  I  hopes  she  do  ob  me. 
Fsc  jcs'  Bperimented  ebery  time  I  tinks 
'bout  her." 

With  the  precise  nature  of  this  sen- 
sation I  am  unacquainted ;  but  judging 
from  the  agonized  appearance  of  this 
love-lorn  swain,  it  must  be  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

This  expression  of  devotion  was 
quite  moderate  compared  with  some. 
A  teacher  from  Hampton  told  me  that 
they  had  a  cook,  who  was  the  fiancee 
of  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the 
colored  regiments  then  in  Texas.  Sho 
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brought  her  letters  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  read  for  her,  and  in  one  of 
them  he  apostrophized  her  as  "the 
sugar  of  his  hopes,  and  the  mola£ses  of 
his  expectations." 

But  the  feature  of  the  season  was 
Miss  Chase's  party.  We  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say  when  she  preferred  her 
petition;  but  this  TCas  the  first  favor 
she  had  asked.  She  rarely  went  out, 
and  never  had  company  at  home ;  and 
she  promised  to  have  it  all  "  quiet  an' 
'spectable,  an'  cf  any  body  made  de 
leastest  mite  ob  noise,  she'd  clar  'em 
right  out ; "  so  we  consented.  She 
consulted  us  about  refreshments.  She 
wanted  ice-cream,  but  eggs  were  scarce 
and  high,  so  we  advised  her  to  get 
something  else,  and  not  spend  her 
money  in  that  way. 

"'Tain't  a  gwine  ter  cost  me  no 
money,"  she  said. 

Our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  tea  ex- 
change^  and  we  wondered  what  she  was 
going  to  do  now. 

"  I'se  get  'nuflf  money  fum  de  folks." 

"What  folks?"  we  asked,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  De  folks  what  I  axes." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  people  you 
invite  will  give  you  money  ? " 

"  Dey's  all  gwine  gib  me  twenty-five 
cents.  Dar  ain't  nobody  comin'  ter  my 
party  widout  dey  pays  me  fus'.  Specs 
dey  ain't  a  comin'  ter  hab  all  de  fun, 
an'  me  pay  de  money ;  dey's  jes'  got  ter 
gib  me  de  money  when  I  axes  'em,  ef 
dey's  a  comin'." 

This  was  a  new  development  of  social 
economy,  and  we  watched  the  working 
of  it  with  no  little  curiosity. 

Mary  had  probably  never  heard  that 
"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; " 
but  she  was  a  living  illustration  of  its 
truth.  The  rule  of  her  life  was — "  never 
do  to-day  what  you  can  possibly  put 
off  until  to-morrow."  Kirowing  her 
habits  of  delay,  we  urged  her,  on  the 
day  of  her  party,  to  begin  her  prepara- 
tions in  good  season,  but  received  the 
unvarying  answer, 

"  Time  'nuff,  specs." 

So  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  com- 
pany began  to  arrive,  she  was  in  her 
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working-dress,  taming  the  ice-cream 
freezer,  outside  the  kitchen-door.  At 
each  arrival  she  pointed  oyer  her  shoul- 
der to  the  kitchen — 

"Dar's  de  music.  Walk  in  an'  'joy 
yerselves." 

The  band  was  an  old  blind  man, 
mounted  on  a  flour-barrel  in  the  comer, 
with  a  fiddle  that  had  been  cracked 
and  recracked  as  many  times  as  it  had 
strings.  About  eight  o'clock  we  looked 
out  of  an  upper  window,  and  there 
was  Mary  still  in  her  old  dress,  workmg 
at  the  ice-cream.    We  called  to  her : 

"Mary,  can't  you  get  some  one  to 
help  you  with  that,  while  you  go  and 
dress  yourself  ?^' 

8he  looked  up.  "  Time  'nuff,  specs. 
I'se  a  gwine  bimeby ;  got  ter  fix  dis  yer 

fU8'." 

After  a  while  some  one  insisted  on 
taking  her  place,  and  she  retired  to  her 
sanctum;  but  in  a  few  momenta  we 
heard  her  Toice  in  the  yard  again : 

"I'se  got  one  shoe  an'  stockin'  on; 
dat's  a  mighty  help.  Don't  see  what  in 
de  name  ob  sense  people  wants  wid 
stockin's.  I  mos'ly  allays  runs  my  heel 
jam  froo  'fore  I  gits  'em  half  on.  Now 
jes'  you  lemme  lone,  gals.  Fll  fix  dis 
yer  while  you  'joys  yerselres ; "  and  the 
worl<inor  of  the  freerer  kept  time  with 
t^ie  liddle. 

At  last  it  ceased,  and  we  concluded 
that  the  ice-cream  business  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  Presently  a  new  arri- 
Tal  in  the  yard  asked,  **  Where's  Mary 
Chase  ? "  and  her  voice  fell,  though  not 
exactly  "  like  a  falling  star,"  from  her 
window, 

"  Fse  up  here.  Fse  got  my  shoes  an' 
stockin's  on ;  tank  de  Lord  fer  dat,  an' 
I'se  comin'  down  quick's  I  gits  my  Crock 
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There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  a  head  which  we  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  the  fjEimiliar  one  of  Miss  Chase, 


tied  up  with  white  ribbon,  and  a  bou- 
quet of  artificial  flowers  over  each  ear, 
appeared  at  the  window. 

^'  Qal,"  she  called,  *'  gal,  jes'  yer  come 
yere  an'  holp  me.  Pse  bus'  all  de  fas- 
tenin's  off  my  frock ;  spec  Pse  giowed 
sence  I  wored  it" 

Finally,  about  eieren  o'clock,  ICss 
Chase  emerged  from  her  seclusion,  in  a 
white  Swiss  muslin,  short-sleeyed  and 
low-necked.  The  '*  fastenin's  "  having 
continued  to  ^'  bust,"  she  had  cut  holes 
in  the  waist,  and  tied  it  together  with 
cord,  not  over-dean,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  but,  as  she  said,  ^  so  long  as 
she  had  on  a  'spectable  frock,  'twainH 
nobody's  business  ter  look  td  de  fiuten- 
in's." 

But  not  yet  was  she  ready  to  join  her 
company.  She  took  her  station  in  sol- 
emn state  by  the  freezer,  and  ordered, 
^  fotch  de  sassera."  The  *<  aasaen  "  be- 
ing '^  fotched,"  she  dispensed  her  lot- 
cream,  and  then  went  in  to  ^  ^oy  her- 
self," canying  the  freesor  with  her, 
because,  as  she  informed  us, 

'*£f  she  done  ler  it  out  dar,  aome 
dem  niggers,  widont  no  manners,  jes' 
eat  it  all  up,  an'  she  wam't  a  gwine  ter 
hab  no  one  git  more  dan  de  res','*— a 
good  arrangement,  Mary,  if  only  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  t^e  apportion- 
ment of  more  of  this  world's  goods. 

About  half-past  twelve  she  stopped 
the  music,  and  addressed  the  company : 

"  My  ladies  up-stairs  ainH  a  gwine  ter 
hab  dis  yer  foolin'  gwine  on  all  night ; 
BO  now  ef  ycr's  bad  all  de  ice-cream  yer 
wants,  it's  time  fer  ter  go.  Unde  Basbe, 
git  down  off  dat  ar  bar%  an'  come  git 
Buffin  ter  eat  You  gals,  jes'  dont  yer 
make  no  screechin'  now  gwine  outen  de 
gate;  fer  I  likes  ter  be  'spectable,  I 
does." 

-  So  ICss  Chase  dismissed  her  guests ; 
and  having  discharged  her  duties  to 
Bodety,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
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SOUVENIRS    D'ENPANOB.* 

•*  Doloe  color  d'oriental  wtJBxo,^^—J}anU. 

LoBsquE  j'^tais  encore  on  enfant  firais  et  blond, 
Que  rien  n'ayait  troablS  le  calme  de  mon  front, 
Me8  jours,  entre  les  jeux,  la  pri^  et  F^tude, 
S^^coolaient  ii  T^cart  et  dans  la  solitude. 

Notre  maison  ^tait  &  cdt6  d^un  conyent, 

Dans  r^glise  duquel  j'allais  prier  souyent. 

Sainte-Ursule ! — Ah !  cc  nom  ranime  en  ma  pens^e 

Le  yiyant  souyenir  d^une  ^poque  efTac^ 

£poque  dUnnocence,  ^poque  de  bonheur, 

Oil  mon  Ame  portait  tout  son  printempe  en  fleur  I 

Je  t'aime  I    Et  cependant  tu  n^aa  point,  humble  ^glise, 

De  larges  chapiteaux,  ni  d^616gante  frise, 

Ni  d'ogiye  mystique  aux  yitreaux  de  couleur 

Qui  laiBsent  p^n6trer  un  demi-Jour  i^yeur. 

Je  t*aime,  et  tu  n^as  point  de  dentelle  de  pierre, 

De  yieux  murs  tapissib  par  la  mousse  et  le  lieire, 

Ni  d'orguilleuses  tours  dont  lea  dochers  joyeuz 

Plus  haut  que  les  oiseaux  gazouillent  dans  les  deux. 

Tu  n^as  point  de  tombeaux :  les  poussidres-glac^ea 

Des  morts  n'attendent  point  sous  les  dalles  us^es. 

Les  murs  sont  blancs,  et  tout  en  toi,  riant  s^jonr. 

Nous  apprend  aussitdt  que  tu  n^es  que  d'un  jour. 

Mais  plac6  tout  aupr^  de  rheureux  monastdre. 

Oil  yiennent  expier  tons  les  bruits  de  la  terre, 

Quelque  chose  est  en  toi  de  chaste  et  de  pensif 

Qui  calme  doucement  notre  esprit  conyulsif. 

Et  puis  de  mon  pass6  comme  une  ombre  inyisible 

Le  rey6t  ik  mes  yeux  d*un  charme  irresistible  I 

Jadis,  chaque  matin,  bien  f^ais  et  bien  lay6, 

J^allais  m^agenouillir  sur  ton  large  pay^, 

Et  le  ftont  tidde  encore  du  baiser  de  ma  mdre, 

J^adressais  au  Dieu  bon  ma  naiye  pridre. 

Que  de  fois,  que  de  fois,  aux  oflGLces  du  soir, 

ATeniyrant  aux  parfums  qu'exhale  Tenceneoir, 

J^ai  senti  lentement  de  ta  yoAte  ch^rie 

Descendre  sur  mon  front  la  sainte  rfiyerie, 

Ange  qui  fait  toumer  nos  regards  yers  le  ciel, 

Transformant  par  la  foi  Tid^al  en  rdel, 

Tandisqu^^  la  clart^  des  lampes  et  des  cierges 

Moulrait  et  renaissait  Ic  chant  yoil6  des  yierges  I 

Comme  un  pain  par  et  blanc  sur  ma  Uyre  de  feu, 

Pour  la  premidre  fois  que  je  re^us  mon  Dieu, 

C^dtait  k  tcs  autds,  c^dtait  dans  ton  enceinte, 

Que  pour  nous  ayait  lieu  la  solemnit6  sainte. 

Yoila  pourquoi  je  t^aime,  et  sous  tes  murs  dpais 

Je  yiens  chercher  toujours  le  silence  et  la  pcdx  I 

O  temps  6yanoui  I  temps  aim6 1  temps  prospdre  I 
Auprds  du  cabinet  oil  trayaUlait  mon  p^, 


*  Written  by  Father  IlTAcnnrnv  at  the  age  of  riztoen.    Contributed  for  the  VagMtine  from  the 
biographical  sketch  affixed  to  his  DiscourMs  aod  Speochet.    (Pabllehed  by  PuncAii  ft  Sox.) 
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Nous  dtions  r^unis  par  une  douce  f6te 
Qui  faisait  rayonner  la  gaieU  but  ma  t^te. 
Quand  le  soir  suspendit  notre  jeu  de  tuiin, 
Nous  all&mea  gotlter  un  champ^tie  festin ; 
Et  le  long  du  coteau  dont  T^panle  Be«penclie 
Gradeuse  et  riante  ayec  aa  nappe  blanche, 
Nous  trouydmes  la  table  A  Pombre,  dans  un  bois 
Dont  r^cho  r6p^tait  lea  6clat9  de  noa  yoix. 
On  s'as&it :  maia  h^las  1  j^^taia  plac6  loin  d*elle, 
Et  le  temps  nous  parut  d^une  longoeor  mortelle  I 

Aussi,  quand  Ics  enfants  quitt^rent  le  repas, 

Nous  retoum^lmes  yite  k  nos  joyeuz  6bats. 

Oomme  un  oiseau  captif  echapp^  de  la  cage, 

EUe  fuyait  parmi  les  sentiers  du  bocage, 

Et  le  taillis  6pais,  d  cbaquo  yert  detour, 

La  yoilait  (1  mcs  yeux,  la  montrait  tour  d  tour. 

Et  je  la  poursuiyais,  comme  dans  la  jcuncsse 

Le  coeur,  longtempe  plong6  dans  one  douce  iyresae 

Poursuit  la  yague  et  pure  image  du  bonheur, 

Qui  fuit  ct  reparMt  k  Phorizon  trompeur  I 

J^ayais  douze  ans,  je  crois :  depuis  cette  soiree 

Qui  laissa  dans  mon  ilme  une  trace  dor6e, 

Bien  d^autres  ont  pass^  sans  jamais  afEaiblir 

L'^clat  dont  celle-lA  les  fait  toutes  p41ir. 

Oui,  yous  serez  toigours  mon  bonheur  et  ma  gloire ; 

Rien  ne  yous  temira  dans  ma  chaste  m6moire, 

0  sacr^  souycDirs  que  j'adore  i  genoux, 
Et  je  resterai  pur  et  yieige  comme  yous  I 

PAKn,  22  f^Tiier,  l&iS. 

[TraiMlfttod  lii>r  Patnam's  Magasine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

**  Doloo  color  d'oriontal  §aSixo."— Dante, 

Whilb  I  was  still  a  young  child,  fresh  and  fair, 
With  pure  calm  brow  beneath  my  sunny  hair, 
My  days  in  study,  prayer,  and  childish  play, 
In  solitude  untroubled  passed  away. 

Our  little  house  beside  a  conyent  stood, 

Where  oft  I  prayed  before  the  Holy  Hood. 

Saint  Ursula  I— as  the  dear  name  I  say,  , 

Com^  thronging  thoughts  of  years  long  passed  away ; 

When  happy  peace  winged  eyery  fleeting  hour, 

And  Spring  within  my  soul  burst  into  flower.  # 

1  loye  thee  1  though  within  thy  churches  walls 
The  sunshine  through  no  pictured  window  falla, 
Making  a  twilight  in  the  dreamy  air ; 

No  stately  nayo  or  sculptured  frieze  is  there. 
I  loye  thee  I  though  no  dainty  canrings  line 
Thy  ancient  walls,  nor  o'er  them  iyiea  twine ; 
No  proud  bell-towers,  whose  chiming  melodies 
Outdo  the  birds  that  warble  in  the  skies ; 
No  pomp  of  tombs  hast  thou,  wherein  the  dead 
Low  in  the  dust  repose  the  weary  head. 
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The  breezes  followed  her  with  sweet  caresses, 

And  held  their  revels  in  her  sunny  tresses. 

The  sanshine  there  its  lost  gold  seemed  to  seek, 

And  touched  with  richer  rose  her  peachy  cheek. 

The  lamb  that  fled  before  my  outstretched  hand 

Kan  to  her  call,  and  seemed  to  understand. 

The  timid  sparrow  lost  its  early  dread, 

And  nibbled  from  her  hand  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

— .  .  .  Ah,  how  I  longed  to  stop  the  flying  hours 

When,  in  our  home,  we  seemed  to  call  her  ours  1 

And  when  she  left  us,  in  my  wistful  eyes 

The  slow  large  tears  of  sorrow  would  arise, 

As  long  I  stood,  with  saddest  discontent, 

To  watch,  down  the  long  street,  the  way  she  went. 

For  in  her  absence  all  smiles  fled  away — 

The  charm  bad  gone  from  study  and  from  play. 

A  Yoid  was  in  my  heart,  forlorn  and  weary ; 

Without  her  presence,  all  the  day  was  dreary. 

Through  all  my  home,  now  but  a  desert  drear, 

Her  form  I  saw,  her  yoice  I  seemed  to  hear; 

And  through  the  watches  of  deceitful  night, 

Her  image  soothed  me  in  a  vision  bright. 

— ^One  of  those  days  when  God's  smile  pierceth  through 

The  summer  sky,  so  perfect  is  the  blue, 

And  to  the  vast  dome  of  the  arching  skies 

A  hymn  of  love  and  worship  seems  to  rise. 

Mingling,  beneath  the  shady  forest  bowers, 

The  song  of  birds  and  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers, 

Out  in  the  fields  we  held  a  little  feast. 

And  her  dear  presence  all  my  joy  increased. 

When  evening  came  our  wilder  mirth  to  still, 

Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  little  hill, 

Within  the  dim  edge  of  the  echoing  wood, 

With  smiling  plenty  heaped,  our  table  stood« 

Alas  1  between  us  yawned  a  distance  wide. 

And  weary  dragged  the  time,  far  from  her  side. 

But  when  the  feast  was  o'er,  and  we  were  free, 

How  blithely  rang  again  our  childish  glee  I 

Like  a  wild  bird  let  loose  in  native  skies. 

Through  the  green  thickets  swift  her  light  foot  flies. 

And  the  chance  turnings  of  the  tangled  maze 

Now  bide  her  form,  now  yield  it  to  my  gaze. 

And  I  pursue,  as  wild  with  youthful  bliss 

We  chase  the  flying  steps  of  Happiness —  ' 

That  phantom  vague,  that  ever  tempts  us  on, 

Only  to  vanish  with  the  horizon. 

Hy  years  were  twelve ;  but  still  that  happy  eve 

Within  my  heart  a  golden  trtfce  can  leave ; 

And  all  the  impressions  later  years  have  made. 

Beside  that  bright  spot  into  darkness  fade. 

Yes,  ye  are  still  my  glory  and  my  joy. 

In  my  chaste  thoughts  naught  baser  shall  alloy 

The  holy  memories  I  still  adore 

With  spirit  pure  and  virgin  evejmore. 
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dead  nine  ycara,  it  seems  late  to  introduce 
hhn ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Clough  has  had 
no  fair  introduction  to  the  American  or  even 
the  English  public  until  this  charming  monu- 
ment appeared.  As  for  direct  criticism,  the 
book  contains  less  of  it  than  it  provokes ; 
except  a  few  of  bis  essays  here  reprinted, 
with  two  charming  "  Letters  of  Parepidemus," 
first  published  in  Putnam's  Monthly  in  1853, 
there- is  hardly  any  thing  formal  in  this  line. 
Tet  the  tone  of  the  man  is  so  high,  partakes 
so  much  of  that  which  is  of  no  age  or  nation, 
but  of  humanity,  that  the  genuine  enjoyment 
of  it  is  a  good  help  to  forming  a  literary  judg- 
ment, a  werdende  Einncht.  Clough^s  wss  a 
poorly  husbanded  mind.  His  powers,  gather- 
ed up  early  and  concentrated  on  a  worthy 
purpose,  would  surely  have  achieved  work 
among  the  best,  and,  indeed,  none  but  a  mind 
capnble  of  this  can  be  a  true  judge  of  others' 
work.  The  critic  may  not  be  an  actual  pro- 
ducer, but  he  must  have  the  /capacity  which, 
rightly  trained,  could  have  done  the  thing  he 
judges.  Tet,  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thought  at  once,  has  not  every  man  this  ca- 
pacity entire  ?  Is  not  humanity  as  a  whole  in 
each  one — the  undeveloped  Uomer,  Bacon, 
Washington,  folded  up  in  germ  and  hidden 
away  in  the  depths  of  each  ?  Well,  not  deny- 
ing this,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  the  wing 
must  be  feathered  before  it  can  fly,  the  intel- 
ligence must  be  brought  out  of  the  rudimen- 
tary form  into  consciousness  and  cultivation 
before  it  can  appreciatow  Clough's  strong 
passion  was  hatred  for  the  rudiments  of  liter- 
ary organs  in  himself,  and  d%sire  for  finish, 
for  perfectness,  that  every  writing  might  be  a 
living  form  aptly  embodying  exact  truth  of 
thought. 

He  was  a  poet,  too ;  but  in  poetry  as  well 
as  criticism  he  was  out  of  tune  with  bis  times, 
and  is  only  growing  into  popularity  with  the 
next  generation.  His  love  and  reverence  for 
Tennyson  were  profound,  perhaps  just  be- 
cause they  differed  so  widely.  Tennyson's 
best  art  has  never  been  the  delight  of  the 
multitude ;  but  a  poem  by  him  is  not  only  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  it  is  a  battalion  of  phra- 
ses, an  army  of  thoughts,  from  which  strag- 
glers find  their  way  through  all  literature. 
These  "jewels,  five  words  long,"  make  most 
of  his  popularity.  But  Clough  is  rarely  quo- 
table. Ho  has  one  thing  to  say ;  his  poem  is 
the  way  to  say  it ;  and  he  struggles  to  make 
it  mean  just  that,  and  nothmg  besides.  No 
fino  words  or  thoughts  divert  his  attention, 
or  arrest  him  for  a  moment.  Homer  did 
much  tho  sa^ie,  and  Dante ;  but  their  greater 


genius  blazod  out  sideways  also  in  immortal 
gleams  of  beauty,  because  they  could  not  help 
it.  The  greatest  of  all  poets  is  the  most 
quoted,  having  said  the  best  and  wisest 
things;  but  bis  greatness  is  shown  far  more 
in  wholes  than  in  parts,  and  would  not  seem 
less  to  those  who  have  caught  a  real  sight  of 
it,  if  all  the  pretty  sayings  commonly  known 
were  left  out.  We  are  not  comparing  Clough 
with  these  men;  in  him  not  only  all  the 
pretty  sayings  are  left  out,  but  all  else,  ex- 
cept indications  of  the  severe  and  high  ideal 
he  was  growing  toward.  He  has  left  but 
one  complete  poem  which  can  make  a  very 
intense  impression — his  Easter  Day  in  Na- 
ples ;  a  bold  utterance  of  the  warfare  in  his 
mind  between  traditional  faith  and  its  sweet 
associations,  on  one  side,  and  the  skeptical 
culture  of  the  times  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  save  the  chief  symbol  of  his  re- 
ligion, while  reason,  though  trying  in  vain  to 
wrest  it  from  him,  quite  changes  its  mean- 
ing. Even  this  fine  poem  lacks,  tho  author 
plainly  felt  its  lack,  of  just  the  perfect  touch 
which  signals  greatness ;  but  as  long  as  tho 
unending  war  of  faith  and  fate,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  shall  be  waged  with  the  wea- 
pons that  are  now  clashing  in  it,  with  the 
creeds  and  the  doubts  of  these  times,  so  long 
will  men  find  their  unrest  soothed  by  the  ex- 
pression such  lines  as  these  give  it : 

Is  he  not  ri§en,  and  shall  vo  not  rise  f 

Oh,  wo  unwise  I 
What  did  vre  dream,  what  wake  we  to  diseover  T 
Yo  blUs,  fall  on  us,  and  yo  mouittaios,  cover  1 

III  darkness  and  great  gloom, 
Como  ere  we  thought  it  is  our  day  of  doom  ; 
From  the  cursed  world,  which  is  one  tomb, 

Christ  is  not  risen  I 

Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  think  that  this  is  bliss ; 
There  is  no  heaven  but  thi« ; 

There  is  no  hell. 
Save  Earth,  which  serves  the  parposo  doubly  weM, 

Seeing  it  visits  still, 
With  eqnalest  apportionment  of  ill. 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to  tho  same 
dust 

The  unjust  and  the  Just 

With  Christ,  who  is  not  risen. 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved ; 
Of  ail  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  believed. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjnst,  also  of  the  Just- 
Tea,  of  that  Just  One,  too  1 
It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true, 

Christ  is  not  risen. 

•       •*•••••• 

But  in  a  later  hour  I  sat  and  heard 

Another  voice  that  spoke— another  graver  word. 

Weep  not,  it  bade,  whatever  hath  been  said. 

Though  he  bo  dead,  he  is  not  dead, 

Nor  gone,  though  fled. 
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Not  lost,  though  TtnlBbcd  ; 
Thoogh  he  return  not,  though 
He  lies  and  moulders  low, 
In  the  Irue  creed 
He  U  yet  risen  indeed, 
ChritI  le  yet  rUen. 

Cloiigh*8  greater  friend,  the  laureate, 

has  finished  his  new  series  of  Idylls,  ^  The 
Search  for  the  Holy  Grail,**  and  we  hope  to  read 
it  before  Christmas.  There  is  a  literary  event, 
indeed !  We  often  think  what  a  thing  it  was 
to  welcome  a  new  play  by  Ben  Jonson  or  a 
new  poem  by  Milton,  and  wonder  how  the 
contemporaries  of  such  men  felt  in  expectancy 
of  such  works  and  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  grasping  the  prize.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  at  hand,  at  the  birth  into  the  worid  of  a 
permanent  addition  to  its  stock  of  high 
thoughts,  of  troth  incarnated  in  a  perfect 
form;  but  either  all  signs  have  failed,  and 
new  stars  have  ceased  to  shine  in  hearen 
above  the  cradle  where  the  lored  ones  of  the 
muses  is  laid,  or  else  it  will  be  our  privilege 
to  welcome  to  literature  one  of  the  songs  of 
the  immortals,  in  Tcnny8on*s  coming  poem. 
Tct  his  greatest  works  are  not  those  most 
quoted  and  most  popular,  and  if  the  new 
Idyll  should  surpass  the  old  ones,  it  may  still 
i  bring  less  present  praise  than  they  did. 

•    Were  we  a  critical  people,  two  events 

of  the  coming  season  in  literature  would  be 
awaited  more  eagerly  than  a  presidential  elec- 
tion :  the  new  Homer  by  Bryant  and  the  new 
Essays  by  Emerson ;  the  mature  productions 
of  writers  who  have  passed  the  time  of  fever 
and  struggle,  and  now  speak  from  the  calm 
heights  of  assured  fame.  If  any  man  living 
can  make  the  Iliad  a  household  word  in 
homes  of  this  century,  and  in  the  English 
language  of  our  artificial  modem  life,  it  is 
this  New  York  poet  of  ours,  who  so  wonder- 
fully unites  deep  insight  into  men  and  nature 
with  the  simplicity  and  the  loftiness  of  spuit 
which  mark  the  true  Epic  genius.  Emerson 
is  known  to  all  as  of  our  greatest,  but  is  less 
knovrn  still  than  be  will  be  when  real  culture 
is  more  general  As  the  most  perfect  master 
of  the  Englibh  prose-sentence  that  ever  wrote, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eloquent  in 
those  days  of  those  whose  eloquence  is  in 
thoughts,  not  words,  he  will  be  studied  long, 
and  will  teach  to  our  children's  children 

'*  Things  wiser  than  were  eyer  said  in  book, 
Except  in  Bhakespeare'a  wisest  tendemeas.'* 

But  was  there  ever  a  truly  critical  peo- 
ple, outside  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ?  Not  in 
Art,  certainly.  This  province  of  criticism  is 
much  vulgarized  of  late,  and  indeed  has  little 
matter  among  us  to  work  nobly  on.    Silenoe 


is  the  best  judgment  now  upon  most  of  wfaal 
pass  for  works  of  art  among  us,  as  it  will  sore* 
ly  and  soon  be  the  final  one.  Table-talk  ii 
Ml  of  ohromo-lithographs  now,  wluch,  if  not 
art,  are  a  sort  of  art  faiterpretett.  ^^Tbey 
will  do  for  painters  what  printing  has  done 
for  authors,*'  says  one ;  *'  bring  them  to  the 
people.*'  Another  answers :  ^'  Their  £UaI 
facility  will  vulgarixe  ar^  as  the  priniiag- 
press  did  literature ;  and  as  we  now  have  pviK 
▼erbial  philosophies  and  the  like  where  we 
once  had  Iliads  and  Infernos,  so  we  ihill 
have  Graces  and  Oreads  from  the  Dmi- 
monde  in  place  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  and 
mock-life  in  rich  dresses  punted  to  sell,  for 
Galame's  glorious  Alpine  soUtades."  But 
great  popular  inventions  do  not  heed  tmaO 
cavils;  the  ohromos  go  on  improving,  and 
breaking  down  the  walls  thai  have  so  kng 
shut  painters  in  from  the  mass  of  men.  They 
already  begin  to  enter  into  the  general  e^ 
ture,  and  promise  yet  to  win  a  greater  tri- 
umph for  art  than  it  won  in  bringing  the  uni- 
versal  empire  of  Rome  to  the  feet  of  her 
classic  captive.  The  painter's  fine  tooehei 
and  noblest  contrasts  begin  to  be  copied,  asd 
he  will  soon  paint,  as  the  poet  writes,  at  enee 
for  both  hemispheres  and  a  thousand  bomea 
Without  the  printing-press,  should  we  have 
Shakespeare  ?  Perhaps ;  but  were  chromoi 
old  enough,  we  should  have  also  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius  and  Apollodorus. 

— ^  If  art,  life's  flower,  is  scarcely  in 
bloom  in  America,  the  arts,  its  solid  stem 
and  support,  are  well  rooted  here.   The  great 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute  has  stood  open 
in  New  Tork  through  October,  with  attrM- 
tions  for  every  eye  that  can  aj^redate  com- 
fort or  skilL    It  was  full  of  ingenious  devioei 
to  make  labor  efibctive  and  life  a  luxury, — ^to 
save  the  organist  the  trouble  of  pressing  the 
keys,  the  writer  that  of  dipping  his  pen,  the 
reader  that  of  holding  his  book ;    cunning 
ways  of  handling  outside  blinds  without  open- 
ing the  window,  of  holding  the  sash  open  or 
shut,  immovably,  as  the    hand  chanced  to 
leave  it,  and  of  ringing  noUce  through  all  the 
chambers   when  any  meddlesome  intruder 
touches  a  door  or  window ;    new  trunks^ 
which  it  is  pure  pleasure  to  pack ;  new  beds, 
too  comfortable  for  any  breakfast  to  entice 
one  out  of  them ;  new  ranges,  stoves,  tablei^ 
ohina,  and  chairs,  so  attractive  that  breakfast 
would  draw  Tithonus  fhmi  Aurora's  bed ;  new 
wash-tubs,   work  at  which,  considered  as 
mere  enjoyment,  would  rival  the  last  novel 
There  was  a  confused  nebula  of  enginery,  too, 
which  scrutiny  resolved  into  stars  of  skill, 
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each  with  a  good  purpose  and  destiny  of  its 
own.  The  daily  papers  have  told  all  about 
it ;  what  they  have  not  told  is,  that  the  dis- 
play was,  after  all,  a  meagre  expression  of 
American  invention,  its  samples,  on  the  whole, 
less  striking,  less  perfect,  and  far  less  cheap 
than  any  of  at  least  four  nations  of  Europe 
can  show.  If  this  Fair  has  told  the  whole 
story,  then  our  manufacturing  industry  is  fast 
falling  behind,  in  the  great  competitive  race 
with  Christendom  at  large.  Why  is  this? 
Because  our  tariff  laws  are  crashing  it,  says 
Commissioner  WeUs.  Then  down  with  our 
tariff  laws,  every  good  citizen  will  answer. 

The  greatest  mecham'cal  work  of  the 

year  was  not  brought  to  the  Fair-— the  Pacific 
Railroad;  but  some  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Fair  went  to  see  it.  This  is  an  old  story  now, 
and  the  Old  World  has  really  succeeded  in 
setting  up  a  very  creditable  rival  to  it,  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  huge  ditch — no  doubt  the 
hugcst  ever  dug  by  man — ^makes  Africa  an 
island,  and  extends  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  onward  to  In- 
dia. It  was  to  be  opened,  with  due  ceremony, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  to  the 
ships  of  the  world ;  and  the  Egyptian  author- 
ities, with  the  French  capitalists  who  have 
put  money  in  it,  have  made  every  effort  to 
bring  together  an  august  assembly  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  which  makes  an  era  in  the  trade 
of  the  East.  It  is  understood  that  no  less 
than  twelve  formal  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  United  States ;  and  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Dc  Leon's  admirable  account  of  the  Cannl 
in  our  June  number  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  PuinanCt  Magaxine  was  asked  to 
be  present  Our  invitation,  translated,  reads 
thus: 

"Paris,  September  25, 1869. 

To  THE  Editob  of  Putnam's  Maqazine,  Niw 
York  : 
**  Sir  :  The  Suez  Canal  is  to  bo  opened  on 
November  17.  This  undertaking,  executed 
under  so  many  material  difficulties,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  interest  all  enlightened  minds.  In 
view  of  these  auspicious  circumstances,  his 
Highness  the  Khedive  would  be  happy  to 
have  you  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
canal,  and  has  charged  me  to  invite  you  on 
his  behalf.  Accept,  sir,  the  expression  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration.  By 
order,  '*  J.  Nababaout  [Bey]. 

TBS  ROUTB. 

"The  persons  invited,  who  may  wish  to 
limit  their  trip  to  the  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez, 
must  leave  Paris  on  November  7,  at  the 
latest;  those  who  desire  to  visit  Upper  Egypt 
are  solicited  to  make  their  wish  known  by 
Ccptcrcbcr  1,  as  they  must  leave  Paris  by 


October  7,  embark  at  Marseilles  on  the  9th, 
and  be  at  Cairo  on  October  Id.  The  depart- 
ure for  Ujpper  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  First  Ca- 
taract, will  take  place  during  the  second 
fortnight  in  October,  and  the  return  to  Cairo 
will  be  arranged  so  Uiat  they  can  be  present 
at  the  inauguration.  The  persons  invited 
will  not  be  required  to  secure  railroad  passes, 
as  they  will  be  delivered  to  them  in  Paris. 
Cabins  will  be  retained  for  their  use  on  board 
of  the  steam  packets  of  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  or  on  board  of  the  Peninsular  Com- 
pany, at  their  convenience,  and  also  for  their 
stay  in  Egypt  The  return  Joumev  can  be 
effected  direct  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles, 
or  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  and  thence 
by  the  Italian  and  French  railroads. 

"  The  invited  guests  will  be  furnished  with 
all  further  information  they  may  require  by 
Mr.  Nabaraouy  Bey,  delegate  of  his  Highness 
the  Khedive,  No.  9  Rue  Roy,  Paris.*' 

Need  we  say  that  this  invitation  was  too 
highly  appreciated  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
the  MagoEine^  unable  to  leave  America  in  per- 
son, sent  a  representative  ? 

The  American  mind  certainly  thinks 

a  good  deal,  in  a  more  or  less  loose  way, 
about  social  questions ;  but  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  in  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  October,  did  not  excite  it  much. 
A  number  of  excellent  essays  were  read,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  say,  with  some  of  the  news- 
papers, that  no  good  was  done.  But  the 
result  was  small,  compared  with  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind,  or  with  what  the  British 
Association  is  doing.  The  meeting  was  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  great  event;  and 
public  opinion  went  on  in  the  old,  careless, 
slipshod  way,  afterwards  as  before,'  even 
upon  the  matters  best  cleared  up.  For  in- 
stance, such  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
wants  of  the  Civil  Service  as  Mr.  Curtis  gave, 
or  such  a  demonstration  of  the  stolid  absur- 
dities of  the  Electoral  Colleges  as  that  by  Mr. 
Adams,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  ffll 
the  land  with  the  demand  for  reform.  As 
it  is,  they  have  a  present  effect  on  a  very  few 
minds ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  these 
will  ever  do  any  thing  to  extend  the  impres- 
sion. Tet  some  will  do  so ;  and  perhaps  the 
Association  itself  will  gradually  find  some  wajp 
to  make  ita  sessions  more  generally  interest- 
ing. This  will  requure  them  to  be  free  and 
lively  discnssions,  and  not  mere  lectures. 

' The  Association  did  not  touch   the 

mdn  social  question  of  the  day  at  all,  or  only 
incidentally.  That  question  we  take  to  be 
whether  the  machine  of  organized  society 
in  this  country  shall  be  run  by  and  for  the 
people,  or  by  and  for  a  set  of  unscrupulous 
and  insol&ot  gamblers.    There  was  a  time 
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vrhen  the  dread  of  wise  republican  states- 
men  was  demagogues;  that  is,  politicians 
who  try  to  be  plausible,  not  to  be  true; 
and  to  lead  the  people,  careless  whither,  so 
that  they  lead.  But  against  these,  really  free 
iostitutioDS  are  safe  enough ;  shallow  dcma- 
gogues  never  get  along  yery  far,  and  pro- 
found ones,  who  know  enough  to  do  real 
service  to  the  State,  are  useful.  But  when 
men  who  wield  great  corporations,  able  to 
buy  legislatures  and  courts,  corrupting  the 
press,  confusing  the  markets,  without  con- 
science, honor,  or  self-respect,  take  the  lead 
in  public  life,  and  direct  the  machinery  both 
of  trade  and  of  politics,  there  is  certainly 
danger.  How  far  the  alliance  has  gone  be- 
tween the  most  corrupt  ^*  ring**  of  railroad 
jobbers  in  the  land,  and  the  not  less  corrupt 
ring  of  political  jobbers  that  rules  New  York, 
is  not  publicly  luiown,  but  that  there  is  such 
an  alliance  has  been  no  secret  since  the  Erie 
Railway  "Directors'  Bill"  was  signed  by 
Governor  Hofl&nan  last  winter.  This  is  the 
most  threatening  firm  that  has  ever  been 
formed  for  trading  in  government,  and  may 
do  infinite  harm  before  it  breaks  up.  Its 
existence  would  be  enough  to  drive  all  good 
people  into  the  Republican  party,  and  make 
it  iuvincible,  if  that  party  were  quite  pure, 
and  above  suspicion.  But,  though  much 
better  than  its  rival,  the  people  justly  feel 
that  many  of  its  leaders  only  want  opportu- 
nity to  be  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  Tammany 
"  ring ;"  and  what  proof  is  there  that  these 
would  not  give  character  to  the  party,  if  it 
were  triumphant?  At  Albany  last  winter, 
where  the  two  parties  were  balanced,  the 
State  was  fairly  hung  between  two  thieves ; 
and  was  perhaps  worse  off  than  this  city  in 
the  unquestioned  control  of  one.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
few  men  we  know  who,  in  a  long  political 
life  in  New  York,  has  taken  no  taint  from 
his  associations :  he  is  still  **  Nature^s  noble- 
man.'* 

*'  "Well :  can  you  believe  it  ?    I  don't 

like  politics.  The  science  is  noble.  The 
trade  is  odious.  The  contact  compelled  is 
often  detestable.  But  ever  since  my  ro^ority 
I  have  had  something  or  other  to  do  with 
party  politics.  I  threw  up  my  hat  for  Jack- 
son, and  as  I  came  of  age  voted  for  hfoi 
(second-term)  with  all  enthusiasm.  Then 
came  the  gale  of  1834,  and  I  was  turned  by 
Clay  and  Webster's  oratory  into  a  whig.  Then 
I  honored  Webster,  and  loved  and  admired 
Clay.  Then  I  was  full  of  grief  at  Clay's  de- 
feats.    How  I  toiled !     Our  ward  wns  ten 


miles  long  and  from  river  to  river,  covered 
with  fields  and  woods  and  streama,  and  roads 
along,  and,  at  great  intervals  across,  and  I 
would  trudge  with  my  compeers  by  day  and 
by  night,  (there  were  no  cars — ^no  stages— 
and  I  had  no  nioney  for  horses,)  and  I  worked, 
and  watched,  and  talked,  and  sometimes 
wrote ;  and  it  was  a  dreary  travail  of  years 
while  I  saw  triumphant  **  Democracy  **  (false 
ly  so  called)  with  its  plent  j  of  com  and  wio« 
and  oil,  full  of  boasting  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. I  ate  my  crust  and  looked  right  ap 
into  the  sky,  and  felt  in  my  bones  ^t  the 
zxxviith  Psalm  was  true  neverthelesi.  I 
abhorred  slavery  all  the  time— had  seea  it 
when  a  boy  in  the  West  In^es,  where  my 
father  was,  and  had  come  away  from  it  hithc^ 
to  my  native  New  York,  at  fourteen,  to 
cam  my  living  *  in  a  free  country,'  and  I 
sighed  and  prayed  for  its   abolialunent.    I 

had  held  the  bottle  for  *B s'  (Jim)  in 

1848,  and  sometimes  played  orator  in  tents 
and  fields  for  his  cause.  But  he  went  in  1850 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  I  wrote  him 
a  long  letter  with  my  sentiments.  1  srud  at 
the  end,  *■  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  repealed.' 
He  answered,  *•  It  will  never  be  repealed  m 
your  day  or  mine.'  Years  passed,  and  one  day 
I  had  a  friend  by  the  hand  at  Nassau  and  Ful- 
ton street,  and  another  hand  was  laid  on  con. 
I  looked  at  the  face  and  found  it  J — 


and  said  immediately, '  Cummings,  fifteen 
years  ago,  about,  so  I  wrote  to  my  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  (here  he  is),  and  so  he 
wrote  to  me.  Last  night  I  looked  over  the 
pages  of  the  just  received  pamphlet  copy 
of  the  ^*  Statutes  at  Large  "  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  read  Chapter  lxxvi, 
not  an  inch  long,  and  it  was  a  repeal 
forever  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill !  and  here 

is  B s  I    and  here  am  I !    and  it  is  in 

our  day!"    *Yes,'  said  B s,  *and  you 

have  torn  the  country  asunder : '  (the  war 
had  not  yet  ended}—*  No,'  I  said,  **  we  shall 
defeat  those  who  desire  that  result,  and  bind 
it  more  strongly  than  ever  before.' 

"  Now  the  history  involved  was  great,  and 
the  achievement  large  enough  to  compensate 
for  long  years  of  disappointment  and  defeat 

'^  Into  this  movement  I  fell  like  a  man  whose 
coat  is  caught  by  machinery,  so  drawing 
him  in.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  I  mutt  get 
out  with  the  year. 

'*  I  am  a  rcpublioan  ever,  and  my  soul  has 
always  been  averse  to  a  government  not 
popular.  Yet  sec  our  affairs  in  this  city  1  I 
meet  sometimes  with  most  impressive  say- 
ings that  I  ponder.     In  Crabb  tCobinson't 
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diary,  &c.,  YoL  I.,  p.  38, 1  read  ia  our  boat  the 
other  da  J,  on  my  iray  hither,  this  from  Mack- 
intosh,—  *tbat  a  more  formal  democracy 
[than  the  British]  would  lessen  the  real  de- 
mocracy, because  it  is  the  nature  of  all  moba 
and  public  assemblies  to  be  under  the  secret 
guidance  of  factious  demagogues,  and  that 
the  people  in  such  States  never  act,  precisely 
because  they  are  the  direct  actors,  and  have  a 
power  nominally  given  them  which  they 
cannot  exercise,'  &c.  The  book  is  here  on 
my  desk.  Is  not  this  impressive  ?  Think  of 
our  ciiv  1 " 

In  short,  our  friend  is  demagogue-bitten ; 
and,  disgusted  as  he  is,  does  not  see  the 
worst  threatenings  of  the  situation.  Nor  the 
best  features  of  it,  neither ;  for  there  is  a  re- 
generative force  in  free  society,  which  will  in 
the  end  cure  it,  though  it  is  likely  to  be 
dreadfully  sick  for  a  time.  One  thing  is 
sure ;  whatever  remedies  there  are  at  work 
are  very  slow.  Far-sighted  doctoring  is 
wanted  here,  with  infinite  patience.  We 
look  for  lastmg  good  from  all  sound  teach- 
ings on  social  science,  and  from  all  genuine 
moral  reform.  Tanunany  would  be  impossi- 
ble were  bad  whiskey  and  street-idling  un- 
known. The  tools  of  all  political  and  social 
corruption,  the  whole  power  of  rings  in  this 
city,  come  out  of  the  young  men  who  flock 
hither  for  employment,  and  soon  learn  any 
thing  rather  than  high  purpose  **  and  love  of 
truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man.'* 

It  is  in  this  class  that  the  Toung  Men's 

Christian  Association  works.  It  has  just 
gone  into  its  new  building,  on  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and 
there  enters  on  a  now  career.  In  this  noble 
home,  religion  and  intelligence  together  offer 
such  attractions  to  young  men  as  even  the 
enticing  haunts  of  vice  cannot  rival;  and 
by  drawing  away  such  of  them  as  have  any 
capacities  for  good,  and  opening  to  them 
higher  motives  and  new  enjoyments,  it  will 
doubtless  do  much  to  reduce  the  *' gold- 
rings  ''  and  "'  ballot-box  stuffing  "  of  the  fu- 
ture. Certainly,  in  a  community  in  which 
Christian  young  men  had  done  all  their  mis- 
sionary duties  for  a  generation  or  two,  a 
shameless  defiance  of  law  and  public  decency 
.  would  be  impossible,  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Supervisors  committed,  in  making  the  ap- 
pointments of  election  officers  from  one 
party,  and  in  many  districts  from  the  pen- 
sioned servants  of  the  city  Ring ;  so  that  the 
polls  were  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  bread 
and  butter  depended  on  securing,  by  the  vote 
or  the  count,  the  victory  of  their  own  polit- 


ical masters  But  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  this  kind  of  thing  will  not  wait  for 
slow  methods  of  reform  to  reach  it ;  it  will 
soon  be  too  bad  to  be  endured  by  any  body. 

Out  of  public  life,  there  is  not  so 

much  to  grumble  at  The  workingmen  of 
this  country,  in  spite  of  all  theLnoise  made 
for  them  lately,  are  much  quieter  than  those 
of  England  or  France.  In  England,  recent 
strikes  by  miners,  cutlers,  cab-drivers,  and 
others,  have  left  all  labor  discontented  and 
all  capital  uneasy.  In  Paris,  strikes  are 
pretty  nearly  universal ;  and  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  restless  men,  ignorant  of  what 
they  really  want,  but  clamorous  for  change. 
The  murder  of  a  family  of  eight  persons  by 
one  enterprising  but  short-sighted  boy,  made 
as  much  excitement  on  the  boulevards  as  a 
bombardment  would  in  New  York ;  and  the 
morbid  folly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  try- 
ing to  get  an  interview  with  the  murderer, 
has  lengthened  the  life  of  the  **  sensation." 
Indeed,  every  thing  in  France  looks  unset- 
tled— the  health  and  power  of  Napoleon 
more  so  than  any  thing  else;  and  all  the 
familiar  symptoms  of  a  coming  chaos  there 
grow  prominent  daily.  Should  it  come  soon, 
the  trades-unions  of  France  will  be  a  power 
in  any  social  reorganization  that  will  have  a 
chaace  of  permanence.  But  in  this  country, 
there  is  quite  a  revival  of  industrial  energy 
and  prosperity,  with  a  good  prospect  that 
the  winter  will  bring  more  general  comfort 
and  less  suffcrmg  than  the  last. 

It  has  been  ushered  in  by  one  of  those 

literally  startling  occurrences  of  which  the 
last  year  has  brought  many  quarters  of  the 
world  an  unusual  share;  a  genuine  earth- 
quake, felt  almost  throughout  New  England. 
The  tides  of  those  seas  of  fire  which  under- 
lie our  solidest  foundations  have  been  rolling 
high  of  kte,  and  have  suggested  many  things : 
scientific  discussion  of  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, and  of  preparations  against  them ; 
the  reproduction  of  old  records,  telling  of  the 
calamities  suffered  from  them  in  other  days, 
as  once  at  Lisbon  or  at  Quito ;  and  solemn 
reflections  on  human  nature  itself,  which 
rests  on  central  fires  no  less  obscure,  fierce, 
and  terrible  than  those  which  shake  the  hills. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  rare  and  impressive 
displays  in  nature  for  lessons  as  deep  as  this. 
The  rain-drop  is  the  balance  of  forces  which, 
released,  would  make  a  thunderbolt;  and 
every  fibre  of  man's  being  represents  others 
not  inferior  to  these.  We  walk  the  earth's 
surface  with  its  molten  rocks  roUmg  just  un- 
der us,  and  its  air  charged  with  lightuioga 
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JoBt  above :  with  gases  enongh  in  each  mem- 
ber of  our  bodies  to  explode  a  twentj-ton 
^'  peace-makoT)'*  and  phosphorous  enough  in 
our  brains  and  bones  to  destroy  half  onr 
flesh  or  tarn  all  our  blood  to  poison ;  taking 
in  at  every  breath  that  which,  with  a  slight 
change  of  form,  would  be  oar  instant  de- 
struction, and  under  sunbeams  which  them« 
selves  have  strength  to  kill.  We  walk  amid 
these  tremendous  physical  forces,  each  of 
them  overshadowing  our  little  lives,  and  any 
of  them,  in  its  collision  with  the  rest,  able  to 
abolish  as,  and  we  walk  in  safety,  because 
they  are  in  balance,  one  against  another; 
because  a  greater  than  they,  one  whom  sci- 
ence eafli  law,  and  whom  faith  calls  love, 
holds  them  under  perfect  control,  and  they 
do  his  bidding. 

The  study  of  this  law,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, has  been  carried  on  in  every  age  after 
the  fashion  of  the  times.  Our  times  have  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  and  seem  likely  to  be 
remembered  by  it,  long  after  most  of  what 
we  call  the  questions  of  the  day  are  tabled 
forever.  The  fashion  now  is  to  make  science 
universal  This  field  of  thoughl  is,  in  its 
nature,  aggressive,  pressbg  always  on  the 
boundaries  of  ignorance;  but  not  on  these 
only ;  on  those  of  other  fields  of  mental  ac- 
tivity as  well.  What  a  wonderful  change 
have  a  few  years  seen !  How  much  that  was 
thought,  a  generation  ago,  to  belong  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  what  not,  has  now  been  an- 
nexed to  what  is  strictly  science  I  How 
many  questions  which  were  regarded  by 
scientific  men  as  forever  beyond  the  scope  of 
exact  knowledge,  inquirers  into  which  they 
scouted  as  dreamers,  are  now  their  cherished 
subjects  of  investigation  I 

In  fact^  the  change  may  be  summed  upr  in 
a  word:  science  now  secies  origins.  The 
geologist  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  know  what 
forces  arc  at  work  on  the  earth's  crust,  and 
what  changes  they  have  produced ;  he  de- 
mands the  beginning  of  the  earth  itself.  Tbe 
physiologist  cannot  accept  the  living  frame 
and  its  laws  of  vital  action  as  his  subject ;  he 
asks  how  life  began  to  be,  through  what 
forms  It  has  passed,  and  why.  In  short,  the 
sciences  have  Ikked  themselves  Indivisibly 
in  one,  and  all  together,  hand  in  hand,  have 
started  off  into  space,  on  the  boldest  search 
intellect  ever  conceived. 

Its  boldness  is  perhaps  the  only  merit 

of  one  recent  movement  which  claims  the 
name  of  science ;  that  of  a  French  Astrono- 
mer,  who  has  been  laboring  with  the  Acade- 


my in  Paris  of  late,  to  persuade  them  to 
adopt  a  system  of  signals  be  baa  devised, 
with  which  he  thinks  it  easy  to  convey  sone 
knowledge  of  this  planet  to  the  Hersefads 
and  Maedlers  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.  Uhfo^ 
tunately  for  his  plan,  tbe  AcademiciaDs  hn^ 
at  him,  and  the  science  of  celestial  tde> 
gn^hy  is  indefinitely  postponed.  Unforto- 
nately  for  us,  too;  for,  as  a  friend  at  the 
table  suggests,  it  would  add  to  the  reluctance 
with  which  one  dies  on  this  little  sphere,  to 
think  that,  in  tbe  next  ages,  the  sources  of 
news  may  be  so  vastly  extended.  JoumalisiB 
will  enter  a  new  life,  when  dispatches  from 
Jupiter,  or  even  from  the  moon,  stand  in  tiie 
papers  side  by  side  with  those  from  Fekmg, 
Quito,  and  old  Memphis. 

—  Nothing  more  satisfactory  has  Iwen 
done  in  America  in  its  kind  than  tbe  obser- 
vations made  by  our  Astronomers  on  the  total 
edipse  of  tiie  sun  in  Augusts  They  were  more 
perfect  in  many  respects  than  had  ever  been 
made  before  at  such  a  time  ;  and  some  of  tbe 
results  are  curious.  In  particular,  it  was 
found  by  the  spectroscope  that  the  "red 
protuberances,*'  that  part  of  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere which  extends  beyond  the  moon's  disc 
during  the  eclipse  of  his  body,  are  not  mere 
hydrogen,  nor  any  other  simple  gas ;  bat  a 
mixture  of  several  elements.  Oreat  numben 
of  well-defined  photographs  of  tbe  eclipse 
were  taken  at  different  points;  'and  tbe 
advantages  of  this  method  of  registering 
observations  prove  to  be  greater  than  its  pro- 
jectors dared  to  hope.  Photography  is  now 
becoming  a  most  important  aid  in  practiol 
astronomy,  and  many  skilful  observers  are 
preparing  themselves  and  contriving  appara- 
tus for  its  extensive  use  upon  the  transit  of 
Venus  next  year. 

The  most  important  discoveries  Utely 

announced,  are  those  made  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  concerning  comets.  These  erratic  bodies 
have  given  Astronomers  and  their  theories 
infinite  trouble.  Visible,  as  they  have  been 
proved  to  be,  only  by  the  sun's  light  which 
they  reflect,  from  a  mass  thousands  of  miles 
in  thickness,  yet  transparent  to  the  feeblest 
star-beams,  they  seemed  to  defy  all  the  laws 
we  know  of  the  transmission  of  light 
Wheeling  half-way  about  the  sun  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours,  yet  carrying  tails  perhaps  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  length,  always 
pointing  from  him,  they  seemed  to  defy  also 
the  simplest  laws  of  motion  ;  for  there  is  no 
force  which  could  swing  such  a  tail  through 
such  an  arc  in  so  short  a  time.  Nor  did  it 
seem  consbtent  with  the  gravity  of  a  real 
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hearenly  body  that  it  shonki  dance  among 
Jupiter's  moons,  as  a  huge  comet  did  more 
Ihan  ODce,  without  direrting  ihem,  or  even 
seeming  in  the  least  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. What  then  ?  Were  the  eometa  mere 
^osts,  perhaps  of  dead  worlds  burned  on 
judgment-days  long  past,  and  now  condemnp 
ed  to  wander  restlessly  as  warnings  through 
all  systems  forever  ? 

Professor  Tyndall  finds  that  they  are 
masses' of  vapor  attending  the  nucleus  on  its 
way ;  that  through  this  the  sun's  rays  pass^ 
and  are  changed ;  so  that  those  which  have 
gone  through  the  nucleus  make  the  vapor 
visible,  while  those  which  have  not,  dissipate 
it.  Thus,  as  the  nucleus  wheels  around  the 
sun,  its  mighty  shadow,  if  we  may  call  it  so^ 
made  by  these  chemical  rays,  becomes  a  visi- 
ble cloud.  The  vast  and  inconceivable  sweep 
of  the  tail  is  not  the  motion  of  matter,  but 
the  lighting  up  of  new  portions  of  the  vapory 
void;  as  a  not  dissimilar  effect  is  seen  by 
suddenly  admitting  a  beam  of  sunlight  into 
a  dark  and  dusty  chamber.  The  vapory  votd, 
we  call  it ;  for  the  same  great  experimenter 
has  shown  that  the  most  brilliant  cloud  of 
vapor  may  differ  in  no  otherwise  appreciable 
way  from  an  absolute  vacuum ;  that  a  trace 
to  which  the  faintest  odor  would  be  conden- 
sation itself  may  produce  it;  that,  in  fact, 
the  weight  of  an  entire  comet,  which  would 
stretch  in  length  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
and  which  could  but  bo  girdled  by  the 
moon's  orbit,  would  be  a  few  ounces  —  less 
than  a  pound.  One  human  body  would  perhaps 
contain  more  of  the  actual  substance  of  the 
universe  than  all  tho  comets  human  eyes 
ever  beheld. 

-——The  human  body  is  undergoing  re- 
searches which  involve  as  much  more  of  at- 
tention from  the  scientific  world  in  general 
than  the  comets,  as  it  is,  both  physically  and 
intelleciually,  a  heavier  subject  than  they. 
Here  the  favorite  point  of  investigation  is 
the  origin  of  tho  species.  Within  a  few 
weeks  Dr.  Louis  Biichner,  the  well-known 
author  of  "  Kraft  and  Stoff,"  or  *'  Force  and 
Hatter'' — the  most  popular  scientific  work 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  has  just 
published  the  first  of  three  parts  of  a  book 
on  the  ''  Position  of  Man  hi  Nature.'*  This 
will  include  a  general  survey  of  all  the  known 
proofs  that  man  is  an  old  settler  on  the 
earth,  say  of  a  million  of  years*  standing  or 
so;  a  defence  of  Mr.  Darwui's  theory,  that 
he  came  by  slowly  accumulating  variations, 
under  the  influence  of  "  Natural  Selection," 
out  of  lower  forms  of  life ;  and,  finally,  a 


treadse  on  his  destiny,  in  which  open  Athe- 
ism will,  we  suppose,  preaoh  what  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  A  gospel  it  may  have  to  offer. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  of  rare  interest, 
bringing  together  trustworthy  notices  of  the 
many  skeletons  and  bones  of  men  and  rem- 
nants of  human  work  that  have  been  found 
fossil,  in  situations  which  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  race.  But  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self announces  a  work  to  appear  next  year, 
which  will  doubtless  supersede  all  other  ap- 
plications of  his  theories  of  development  to 
mankind ;  since  it  will  treat  at  length  of  the 
influences  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  slowly 
created  the  human  out  of  the  beastly. 

In  short,  tho  Science  of  to-day  is  bent 

on  expluning  man ;  on  making  his  brain  and 
life  out  of  the  simplest  elements,  building 
them  up  tog^er  by  known  laws ;  mentally 
reconstructing  him,  in  short,  out  of  the  raw 
materials  into  which  he  must  dissolve.  His 
thoughts,  his  love,  his  will  are  to  become 
chemical  reactions,  or  magnetic  currents. 
Many  think  that  this  is  less  explaining  man 
than  explaining  him  away.  Are  we  no  more 
than  this,  they  ask— 

**  Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
"What  matters  Science  unto  men  I " 

But  the  movement  of  the  age  stops  for  no 

questioning.    It  long  ago  drove  religion  out 

of  science,  echoing  Ck>mte*s  blasphemous  cry, 

**  The  heavens  declare  no  glory  but  that  of 

Newton  and  Laplace,*'  and  now  its  drift  is 

plainly  toward  Carl  yogt*s  famous  paradox, 

that  **  The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 

does  bile ;  **    or  at  least  toward  Molcschott's 

statement,  **No  thinking  without  phospho- 
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Whence,  tlien,  came  moral  convictions 

and  laws,  their  authority  and  sanctions  ?  For 
this  inquiry,  too,  the  age  seems  ready,  and  an- 
swers are  heard,  if  not  yet  complete,  still 
strictly  scientific  as  far  as  they  go,  and  which, 
like  Jjaplace  in  his  Mechanics  of  the  Heav- 
ens,  leave  out  Crod,  **  having  no  need  of  that 
hypothesis.**  A  new  edition  of  James  Mill's 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  with  valuable 
notes  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professors  Bain 
and  ilndlater,  and  the  historian  Grote,  has 
recently  reached  us;  and  there  is  but  one 
book  in  the  world  that  treats  of  the  same 
subject  so  completely,  yet  so  independently 
of  every  metaphysical  or  theological  doc- 
trine. The  one  exception  is  Professor  Bain's 
book  on  mental  and  moral  science,  which  bo- 
gins  with  the  human  body,  with  its  brain  and 
nerves,  and  builds  up,  out  of  these,  the  hu- 
man mind,  will,  and  conscience.    With  the 
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theory  of  spontaneoua  generation,  wliich  the 
French  philosophers  are  now  pressing  eo 
vigorously,  and  which  teaches  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  are  coming  into  being  every- 
where, when  waitnth  and  moisture  come 
together ;  with  Mr.  Darwin  to  point  out  how, 
from  the  simplest  oi^anic  germ,  beings  of 
the  highest  and  most  dlverafied  power  may 
come,  after  a  long  scries  of  generations,  by 
the  most  natural  process ;  and  with  Messrs. 
Mill  and  Bain,  to  show  how  the  mind  con- 
structs itself  out  of  the  sensations  and  organs 
of  the  frame ;  is  not  the  fable  of  Prometheus 
verified  ?  Are  we  not  made  f  Is  not  the  mys- 
tery plucked  out  of  bciog,  and  llie  secret  of 
the  gods  made  common  ?  Archimedes  wanted 
a  TtoXi  axia  to  move  the  world ;  the  modem 
philosopher  wants  no  more,  to  make  one  and 
to  people  iu  But  the  kingdom  of  the  un- 
known is  not  conquered  yet;  science  raises 
more  new  questions  than  it  answers  of  the 
old ;  and  the  words  of  Mackintosh  are  true 
forever :  "  The  lai^er  the  sphere  of  light,  the 


larger  the    boundary   of   darkness   axoimd 
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it. 

— ^  And  so  it  is  with  IIaoa.  Does  thi 
end  of  the  year,  the  end  of  the  fourth  vol- 
nme  since  her  resurrection  to  a  new  ind 
immortal  life,  seem  to  promise  some  rest  or 
respite?  Ah,  dear  reader,  whatever  the 
accomplishes  only  indicates  how  much  mote 
remains  to  do  ;  every  excellence  attained  bat 
impels  her  to  something  higher,  and  so  on 
toward  the  unattainable.  We  propose  to  do 
better  for  you  the  next  year  than  heretofiorc^ 
for  even  the  satisfaction  we  have  taken  in 
our  work  lies  largely  in  its  improvement,  and 
only  by  steady  progress  in  merit  can  it  keep 
your  favor.  It  therefore  accepts  your  pait 
eompliments  and  favor  with  complacent, 
and  says,  with  Portia, 

«<  Though  fur  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better^  yet,  fbr  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thoosand  times  more  &ir;  ten  fhoBsud  tbnM 
more  rich." 


The  6ensatk>nal  '*  interviewing*^  to  which 
Father  Hyacimthe  was  subjected  on  his  arri- 
val here  from  Europe,  must  have  astonished 
the  victim  who  had  come  to  study  Amer- 
ican *'  institutions."  The  renowned  Carmelite 
preacher,  who,  among  other  names,  has  been 
called  the  Beecher  of  Catholic  France — what- 
ever may  prove  to  be  his  **  position  *' — ap- 
pears to  be  a  thorough  gentltnsan — earnest, 
modest,  and  sincere.  His  Discourses  on  the 
relations  of  Christianity  and  the  State,  and  on 
**  The  Family,"  which  drew  such  throngs  to 
Notre  Dame,  are  to  appear  immediately  in  an 
American  dre?s,  and  the  topics  they  discuss 
cannot  fail  to  interest  American  readers. 

The  strong  interest  excited  in  this  great 
preacher  within  a  few  weeks,  has  led  to  many 
inquiries  concerning  his  previous  history. 
The  newspaper  biographies  have  mentioned 
his  youthful  fame  as  a  poet.  We  present  in 
this  number,  a  graceful  little  poem,  from  a 
French  journal  of  1843,  written  by  the  lad, 
Charles  Loyson,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  New  York  Branch,  or  Chapter  as 

it  is  called,  of  the  American  Ins'.Uute  of  Ar- 
ehiieets,  gave  a  reception  to  their  friends  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  at  their 
new  rooms,  No.  925  Broadway.  A  few  of 
the  members  exhibited  designs  of  buildings 
just  completed  or  now  being  erected  by 
them.  The  principal  feature  of  the  evening, 
however,  was  the  opening  of  the  Architectu- 
ral Library  projected  by  the  Chapter  for  the 
use  of  students  and  amateurs  in  architec- 


ture and  its  cognate  arts,  and  for  wludi 
the  Society  has  for  several  months  past  been 
collecting  subscriptions,  first  among  its 
own  members  and  afterwards  from  othen 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  public 
benefit  to  result  from  the  enterprise.  The 
Reading  Room  displayed  a  selection  of  the 
best  architectural  serials — American,  Eng- 
lish and  French;  short  addresses  were 
made  by  Messrs.  P.  B.  Wight,  Russell  Stor- 
gis,  Jr.,  I.  Green  Pearson,  and  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frothinghiim,  and  many  important  sugges- 
tions were  made  with  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  architectural  knowledge  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  correct  principles  in  domcstie 
and  public  buildings,  and  especially  in  the 
combination  of  pure  taste  with  positive  utility. 
These  suggestions ,  and  the  able  and  instruc- 
tive report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bloor,  the  Secretary, 
will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter. 

The  Art  Committee   of  the  Union 

League  Club  have  published  a  Report  on  the 
subject  of  that  great  denderaium  ftM*  New 
York — a  permanent  Gallery  and  MuMum  of 
Art,  on  a  scale  "  worthy  of  the  great  city  of 
a  great  nation.**  A  meeting  is  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  at  the  Club  theatre,  on  the 
23d  November.  Mr.  Bryant  Is  expected  to 
preside,  and  Prof.  Comfort  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege will  give  an  address.  It  is  expected 
that  efficient  measures  will  be  initiated  at 
this  meeting  for  organiring  such  an  institu- 
tion as  will  command  general  interest  and 
confidence. 
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Popular  works  on  Xatural  History  are  no 
lou^r  the  doubtful  contributions  to  know* 
ledge  that  they  were  half  a  century  ago ;  for- 
where  our  fatiiers  were  content  with  the  re- 
ported results  of  empirical  science,  gathered 
from  a  variety  of  untrustworthy  sources,  by 
unscientific  compilers,  we  reject,  as  we  should, 
these  **  fairy  tales  of  science/'  and  demand 
facts  —  facts  of  the  latest  discovery,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  peradventure.  And  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  demand  has  created  the 
supply,  which  is  so  liberal  and  so  excellent 
that  it  will  be  our  own  fault  hereafter  if  we 
are  not  familiar  with  the  leading  principles  of 
the  fences.  Conjectures  on  Chemistry,  and 
<jrueMi  al  Geology,  are  as  much  out  of  date 
now  as  Qoldsmith's  **  Animated  Nature,'* 
say,  in  Natural  History.  For  Natural  History 
itself,  however,  and  kindred  branches  of 
study,  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge  there- 
of has  become,  the  more  interesting  it  has 
grown,  the  end  being  that  it  now  possesses  a 
charm  which  hitherto  belonged  only  to  poetry 
and  fiction.  The  best  writers  of  the  time 
bare  willingly  lent  their  aid  towards  popular- 
zing  Natural  History,  and  the  best  artists 
have  been  proud  to  illustrate  their  works. 
The  French  have  of  late  taken  the  lead  in  this 
direotion,  as  witness,  among  others,  the  ad- 
mirable volumes  of  Hguier,  and,  more  re- 
•cently,  MyiUries  of  tJu  Ocean^  and  The  Desert 
Worldj  by  Arthur  Mangin,  of  which  Mcssnk 
T.  Nelson  &Sons(Edinbui:ghaud  New  York) 
have  just  published  an  English  version,  by 
the  translator  of  ''The  Bird"  of  Michelet 
We  mention  this  last  fact  to  remind  the  hap- 
py possessor  of  that  charming  work  that  M. 
Haugin's  volumes  match  it,  and  are  worthy  of 
being  read  along  with  it.  To  be  sure,  M, 
Hangin  is  not  so  original  and  spirituelle  a 
writer  ai  Michelet;  nevertheless,  we  have 
foimd  his  studies  of  the  ocean  and  the  des- 
ert most  delightful  reading.  He  divides  the 
former  into  four  books,  which  treat  respect- 
ively of  "The  History  of  the  Ocean,"  "The 
Phenomena  of  Ocean,"  "  The  Marine  World," 
and  **  Man  and  the  Ocean."  Which  of  the 
four  is  the  most  attractive  depends  somewhat 
on  the  taste  of  the  reader,  who,  if  given  to 
cosmieal  studios,  will  probably  prefer  the 
first;  to  natural  history,  the  third;  and  to 
sports  and  adventures,  the  last.  We  have 
VOL.  IV. — 96 


no  especial  choice  ourselves,  or  if  any,  it  is 
for  the  strange  growths  of  the  under-world — 
the  "counterfeit  presentments"  of  which 
tire  very  admirably  rendered  by  W.  Freeman. 
The  highest  praise  that  we  can  pny  his 
drawings  is  to  say  that  the  bedt  of  them  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Giacomclli  in  "  The  Bird ;" 
very  spirited,  too,  are  the  marine-pieces  of 
Noel.  "  The  Desert  World  "  is  more  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  the  best  illustrations  being  by 
Freeman,  who  is  evidently  at  home  among 
the  "  lesser  people  of  nature."  Book  First 
is  devoted  to  "  The  Deserts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,"  as  the  Landes,  the  Dunes,  and  the 
Steppes :  Book  Second,  to  "  The  Deserts  of 
Sand,''  in  the  continents  just  named ;  Book 
Third,  to  "Prairies,  Savannas,  Pampas  and 
Llanos ;"  Book  Fourth,  to  "  The  Forests ;" 
and  Book  Fifth  to  "  Polar  Deserts."  There 
is  a  world  of  strange  interest  here,  but  not 
enough,  we  confess,  to  make  us  wish  to  re- 
call the  time 

*'  When  wfld  in  woods  the  noblo  uvage  ran  ;** 

or  to  sigh  with  Cowper, 

**  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  !'^ 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well, — in 
^t  a  little  too  well,  since  he  has  not  merely 
translated  what  wa.s  before  him,  but  has  made 
very  copious  additions  of  his  own,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  book  to  a  fancied  necessity — "  the 
wants  of  the  English  reader."  He  should,  we 
think,  have  lefl  it  as  it  was ;  at  any  rate,  he 
should  have  distinguished  his  additions  more 
clearly  than  he  has  done,  and  should  have 
drawn  less  in  the  way  of  quotations  from  the 
modem  English  poets,  whose  verse  has  ra- 
ther a  queer  look  in  the  prose  of  M.  Mangin. 

That  M.  Mangin  has  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed the  Ocean, — that  he  has  scarcely  touched 
upon  its  mysteries,  in  fact — will  soon  be  per- 
ceived by  the  readers  of  Prof.  Scheie  De 
Vere's  Wonders  of  i/te  Deep,  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  Messrs.  6.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son.  If  it  covers  less  ground  than  M.  Man- 
gin's  volume,  it  is  full  and  to  the  point  in 
what  it  does  cover,  the  olgect  of  the  one  be- 
ing to  present  a  monograph  on  the  Ocean 
itself,  of  the  other  a  series  of  monographs  on 
sundry  oceanic  subjects,  as  "Odd  Fish,'* 
"Pearls,"  "Corals,"  "Mine  Oyster,"  etc. 
How  enjoyable  and  valuable  these  papers  are, 
our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
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Ing  daring  the  past  year,  when  sereral  of 
them  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Haoa.  Oar 
private  critical  opinion  is  that  they  are  excel- 
lent, and  we  are  glad  to  possess  them  in  a 

permanent  form. 

**  Two  oceans  are  there ;  one  Is  of  the  earth. 
And  one  the  alr.^  ' 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  next 

book  we  take  up,  and  which  is  published  by  the 
Appletons  as  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  called 
the  Library  of  Wonders.  It  is  entitled  Me- 
ieora,  Aerolite^  Storms^  and  Atmospheric 
Phenomena^  and  is  a  tnmslation  by  William 
Lackland,  whoever  he  may  be,  from  the 
French  of  MM.  Zurcher  and  Margolld.  What 
H.  Mangin  and  Prof.  De  Yere  have  done  for 
the  deep  below,  these  gentlemen  and  their 
translator  have  done,  though  much  more 
briefly,  for  the  greater  deep  aboTC.  They 
tell  us  many  things  that  we  knew,  and  more 
that  we  did  not  know,  in  relation  to  clouds, 
fogs,  rain,  hail,  snow,  thunder-storms,  whirl- 
winds, auroral  lights,  shooting-stars,  dust  in 
the  atmosphere,  (but  we  knew  enough  about 
that  before,)  how  the  ancients  foretold  the 
weather,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  of  interest 
in  regard  to  practical  meteorology.  There 
are  some  twenty  illustrations  on  wood,  and 
they  are  considerably  above  the  average  of 
drawings  in  works  of  this  kind. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.  publish 

an  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  the  last  two 
issues  of  which  come  more  strictly  under  the 
head  of  Natural  History  than  the  works  we 
have  already  spoken  of.  They  are  entitled 
The  IfUelligence  of  Animals^  from  the  French 
of  Ernest  Menault,  and  Adventures  on  the 
Oreat  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World,  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Meunier.  They  belong, 
as  we  have  observed,  in  a  series,  which  is 
intended  for  popular  reading,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  thoroughly  fulfil 
the  intention,  since  they  are  sure  to  interest 
any  reader,  no  matter  what  his,  or  licr,  age. 
Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  that  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  animal  world  is  much  the 
best,  its  matter  being  the  most  curious  and 
scholarly,  and  its  designs  really  excellent. 
The  name  of  the  artist  is  not  given,  but  we 
are  certain  that  he  is  a  Frenchmon,  his  stu- 
dies of  animal-life  are  so  careful,  and  his 
touch  so  graceful  and  sure.  M.  Mcunier*s 
book  will  delight  boys  hugely,  since  it  is  not 
only  crammed  with  adventures  of  famous 
hunters,  among  whom  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  must 
not  bo  forgotten,  but  is  coarsely  illustrated 
with  hunting-scenes,  most  of  which  nothing 
would  tempt  us  to  share, — ^not  even  our  love 
of  Natural  History. 


■         How  much  or  bow  little  of  their  owi 
experience  writers  are  apt  to  put  into  works  of 
fiction,  is  what  few  except  themselves  and 
their  small  circle  of  personal  friends  are  able 
to  decide.    We  fancy,   in   some  instance^ 
that  we  can  separate  the  thread  of  personal 
narrative  that  runs  through  a  norel  from  the 
strand  of  imaginary  adventures  with  which  it 
'is  intertwined;  but  in  others  we  are  com- 
pletely baffled.    We  feel  that  Thackeray,  tat 
instance,  was  more  or  less    the  ^  leadfing 
young  gentleman  **  of  his  human  comedies— 
as  Clive  and  Philip;  and  we  beliere  that 
Dickens  intended  to  paint  something  of  hun- 
self  in  David  Copperfield ;  but  when  we  come 
to  novelists  of  less  genius,  we  are  like  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  song,  **  And  the  Chancellor  said, 
•  /doubt.* "    Here,  now,  is  Mr.  Josxfh  Hat- 
ton,  whose  novel  of   Christopher  Kenriek 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  6.  P.  Putnam 
k  Son — we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  regant 
his  work  as  one  made  up  of  facts  drawn  from 
his  own  life,  or  as  one  in  which  there  is  do 
basis  of  truth  whateyer.    It  is  the  stofy  of 
an  English  lad,  who,  running  away  from  home 
and  a  hard  father,  drifted  for  awhile  in  the 
quiet  anchorage  of  a  oonntry  newspaper  oficf , 
whence  he  took  to  the  stage,  and.  Liter,  to 
art,  and  still  later  to  literature,  which  he 
finally  found  remunerate  enough  to  live  bj. 
His  talents  and  his  good  humor  make  him  a 
favorite  wherever  he  is  thrown,  while  bin 
manliness  and  self-reliance  bring  him  through 
many  trials  into  the  haven  of  good  fortune. 
We  know  this  last  fact  before  we  are  told  of 
it,  for  Christopher  does  not  begin  to  tell  his 
story  until  he  has  a  family  growing  ^p  around 
him,  and  is  that  unromantic  personage — "  a 
prosperous  gentlcnuin.**     If  he  had  any  thing 
remarkable  to  relate  we  should  hardly  credit 
it ;  at  any  rate  it  would  not  move  us  much, 
since  we  could  not  but  remember  that  he 
had  already  lived  it  down,  and  lefl  it  behind 
him.    As  he  has  nothing  remarkable  to  tell, 
however,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  moved 
— except  pleasantly,  as  by  the  freshness  of 
his  story,  and  the  tat  of  verisimilitude  which 
he  casts  over  his  characters.     ETery  thing  is 
done  in  a  sketchy  way,  but  there  arc  sketch- 
es which  are  somehow  preferable  to  finishes) 
pictures,  and  these  of  Mr.  Hatton*s  are  among 
the  number.      Dickens  would    have  made 
more  of  Christopher  Kenrick^s  theatrical  ad- 
ventures than  Mr.  Hatton  has  done,  but  he 
would  not  have  made  them  more  life-like, 
nor  could  he  have  painted  Miss  Belmont  in 
more  engaging  colors.    Tom  Folgate  and  Mrs. 
Mitching  are  well  conceived,  and  the  painful 
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episode  in  wUch  they  figure,  is  not  unwortliy 
of  Dickens  in  his  youth.  There  is  an  air  of 
fres&ness  about  **  Chiistopher  Eenrick,'*  as 
we  have  said,  while  as  a  picture  of  English 
provincial  life,  it  if>,  we  are  sure,  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  fidelity.  Mr.  Hatton  is  set  down 
on  his  title-page  as  the  author  of  **  The  Tal- 
lants  of  Barton/'  "Pippins  and  Cheese,'' 
etc. ;  if  we  are  to  look  upon  "  Christopher 
Kcnrick  "  in  the  light  of  an  autobiography, 
lie  is  also  the  author  of  **  More  Worlds  than 
One." 

Mr.  Geoxge  Mac  Donald  is  a  man  of 

genius,  but,  like  many  another  man  of  genius, 
mach  of  his  work  is  ill-considered  and  im- 
perfect He  writes  poetry,  and  he  writes 
prose ;  his  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  mystic  and 
deTOtional  character,  and  his  prose,  with  the 
exertion  of  a  Yolume  of  sermons,  has  taken 
the  form  of  fiction.  What  he  knows  best  is 
the  common  life  of  Scotland,  and  he  is  nev 
er  so  much  at  home  as  when  engaged  in  de- 
lineating it,  as  in  "  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen," 
and  in  David  Elginbrod^  an  earlier  work, 
which  is  reprinted  by  Loring,  of  Boston. 
There  are  grave  faults  in  "  David  Elginbrod," 
.18,  first,  that  the  character  from  whom  the 
book  takes  its  name  is  by  no  means  a  leading 
one;  and,  second,  that  he  dies  before  the 
»ioxj  is  half  finished— a  solid  reason  why  it 
8hould  have  borne  anotlier  title.  A  third 
fault,  and  one  quite  as  grave,  artistically,  is 
the  whole  episode  of  Count  Ualkar  and  his 
mesmeric  deviltries,  on  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plot  turns,  and  which  are  not 
only  absurd  in  themselves,  but  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
is  too  rimple  and  natural  a  writer  to  deal  with 
mysteries  such  as  he  has  attempted,  and  had 
he  listened  to  his  good  genius,  it  would  have 
warned  him  o£f  the  ground,  as  belonging, 
of  old,  to  Mrs.  Radcliffc,  and  now,  by  right  of 
conquest,  to  Wilkic  Collins.  The  hero  of 
**  David  Elginbrod  "  is  Hugh  Sutheriand,  a 
young  Scotch  student,  whose  business  is  to  be 
the  tutor  of  an  English  lad,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  Euphra,  a  strange  young  person,  in 
whose  blood  there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  the 
gypsy  element.  The  heroine  is  Margaret 
j^ginbrod,  **  of  that  ilk,"  whom  Hugh  teach- 
es as  a  child,  and  who,  as  a  woman,  teaches 
bim — ^what  many  a  hero  of  romance  is  in 
need  of  learning — Love.  With  all  \i<  de- 
fects, "  David  Elginbrod  "  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  genius,  like  Mr. 
Mac  Donald — sincere,  earnest,  and  with  a 
deep  religious  feeling  in  his  nature.  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  has  not  done  his  best  yet,  and 


will  not  until  he  has  learned  to  separate  the 
novel  from  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  has  written  what  he 

doubtless  considers  a  poem,  but  what  we 
must  perforce  consider  a  novel,  since  its  in- 
terest, such  as  it  is,  does  not  depend  upon  its 
poetic  qualities,  but  upon  its  plot,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  intention.  It  is  called  The  Wo- 
man  who  Dared,  (Roberts  Brothers,)  a  title 
which  would  have  signified  nothing  in  the  last 
century,  but  which  nowadays,  when  women* 
generally  dare  so  much,  gives  us  at  least  a 
hint  of  what  we  are  to  expect  It  is  another 
of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  Woman- 
Question,  and  while  it  is  not  the  best,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  worst.  The  heroine,  Linda 
Percival,  is  the  daughter  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman of  the  present  time,  and  an  English 
woman,  who  is  his  wife  in  every  thmg  but  the 
name,  which  she  cannot  bear,  since  a  fraud- 
ulent divorce  obtained  by  his  first  wife  will 
not  allow  Mr.  Percival  to  marry  the  second 
time.  They  bring  Linda  up  as  befits  lier 
station,  but,  with  prevision  of  what  might  be 
in  store  for  her,  she  is  taught  the  useful  as 
well  as  the  ornamental  branches  of  women's 
studies.  And  fortunate  it  is  for  her ;  for  one 
day  when  she  is  accompanying  her  parents 
on  a  pleasure  tour,  they  are  killed  by  a  rail- 
road accident,  and  she  is  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources.  The  first  thing  that  Linda 
dares  to  do  is — to  work.  Her  early  education 
having  lain  in  the  direction  of  art,  she  com- 
mences life  anew  as  an  artist,  and,  after  the 
usual  amount  of  poverty  and  struggle,  is  suc- 
cessful enough  to  justify  the  dealer,  who 
bu3r8  her  pictures  in  having  copies  of  them 
multiplied  by  chromes,  a  fact  of  which  she  is 
ignorant  at  first,  but  which  she  afterwards 
uses  as  a  trap  in  which  to  catch  the  unscru- 
pulous dealer  in  question.  The  second  thing 
that  Linda  dares  is — to  love,  and  the  occa- 
sion seeming  to  demand  it,  to  make  her  love 
known  to  the  man  of  her  choice — or,  in 
other  words,  since  she  would  not  have  dis- 
dained them, — to  pop  the  question !  She  is 
not  refused,  in  spite  of  her  boldness,  and  she 
should  not  have  been,  being  a  strong,  brave, 
high-hearted  little  woman,  worth  a  dozen  of 
her  lord  and  master.  This  is  about  all  that 
is  important  in  "  The  Woman  who  Dared,'* 
and  if  we  have  had  to  regard  her  as  a  heroine 
of  fiction,  rather  than  of  poetry,  it  is  not  so 
much  her  fault  as  Mr.  Sargent's.  He  has 
written  five  thousand  lines,  or  thereabouts, 
of  fiuent  blank  verse,  not  a  line  of  which 
lingers  in  the  memory,  while  but  few  detain 
the  attention  a  moment  in  reading.    There 
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can  be  no  great  excellence  without  eyen  and 
finished  writing,  but  there  can  be  even  and 
finiahed  writing  without  great  excellence.  If 
Mr.  Sargent  had  sufficiently  appreciated  this 
fiict  in  writing  "The  Woman  who  Dared," 
we  should  have  had  a  better  poem  or  none  at 
alL  He  should  have  dared  more  or  less. 
*  —  If  the  vagaries  of  the  human  intellect 
have  ever  taken  a  more  absurd,  not  to  say  dis- 
gusting form,  than  in  the  phenomena  which  at 
first  was  hastily  christcued  Spiritualism,  we 
have  not  met  with  it  in  the  course  of  our 
reading.  The  credulity  of  the  Spiritualists, 
80  called,  is  as  astounding  as  the  credulity  of 
Materialists,  so  called,  the  extremes  on  both 
ddes  meeting  in  an  illimitable  limbo  of  non- 
sense. The  latest  specimen  of  Spiritual  cre- 
dulity that  we  have  seen  is  a  volume  entitled 
77u  Davenport  JBroifiers^  (Boston,  William 
White  &  Co.)  and  purporting  to  be  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  who 
are  claimed  to  have  the  singular  faculty  of 
uploosing  themselves  from  fathoms  of  rope, 
and  the  equally  singular  faculty  of  causing 
trumpets,  bai^jo^i,  and  the  like, 

**  To  split  the  cars  of  melody 
And  break  tho  legs  of  time.** 

That  they  do  this  feat  appears  to  be  authenti- 
cated ;  but  how  they  do  it  is  tho  vcxtaia 
qwstio.  They  themselves  declare  that  it  is 
by  the  means  of  spirits,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  one  spirit,  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  King,  and  who  asserts  that  he  is  the 
ghost  of  one  Henry  Morgan,  known  in  the 
early  annals  of  New-World  "adventure  as  a 
gallant  buccanicr ;  but  skeptics  say  that  it  is 
by  such  means  as  jugglers  usually  employ  in 
their  tricks.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide, OS  we  have  never  seen  the  Davenport 
Brothers,  and  never  expt'ct  to.  They  are  be- 
lieved by  the  biographer  to  have  a  mL:.>iion, 
but  the  mission  which  underlies  the  untving 
of  ropes,  and  the  blowing  of  trunipetj?,  can 
hardly  be  worth  the  serious  attention  of  hi- 
telligent  human  beings.  Perhaps  it  U  to 
make  money  :  if  so,  we  suggest  a  couplet  of 
Cowper's,  which  exactly  suits  the  case  : 

"  And  Katterfclto  with  hu  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  fur  hi«  bread.'* 

Another  spiritual  publication  'ib  Death 

and  the  After-Life  :  Eight  Evening  Lectures 
on  the  Summer-Land^  by  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis, of  which  Messrs.  William  White  k  Co. 
are  the  publisliers.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
the  memoir  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  and 
a  great  deal  more  pitiable  as  an  exhibition  of 
unaonnd  mentality.  The  question  which  it 
undertakes  to  answer  is  one  of  the  profound- 


eat  interest  to  all;  one  which  has  alwajt 
troubled  the  wisest  and  beat  of  mankind; 
and  one  which  cannot  be  answered,  from  any 
knowledge  we  possess.  Whatever  our  opin- 
ions, and  we  suppose  ntoat  men  have  opin- 
ions of  some  sort  or  another,  in  regard  to  the 
future  life,  as  well  as  the  present,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  wo  ought  to  be  modest  in 
setting  them  forth.  Not  so,  however,  thinks 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  as  certain  that  he  knowi 
what  death  is,  as  we  are  that  he  does  not, 
and  who  makes  no  more  of  mapping  out  the 
*'  Summer-Land ''  than  we  would  the  flower- 
beds in  our  back-yard.  The  **  Summcr-Iand  ^ 
is  somewhere  on  a  line  with  the  Galaxy,  and 
consists  of  numerous  islands,  the  names  of 
which  are  given  in  numerous  unknown 
tongues.  One  of  these  islands,  which  Mr. 
Davis  says  he  saw,  while  in  a  churvoyint 
state  in  Buffalo,  twelve  years  since,  is  cdled 
'*  Akropanamede.*'  There  is  a  spring  in  it 
named  **  Porilleum,^*  (^^7  i^ot  Petroleum?) 
there  is  a  '*  Hospitalia,"  (which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  needed ;)  and  a  number  of  teach- 
er-physicians, who  are  named  "  Apogee^** 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  island  of  *'*'  Rosalia," 
near  which  is  a  group  called  ^^Batellos," 
whereon,  says  Mr.  Davis,  are  a  band  of 
Greeks,  who  met  tliere  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Spirit-Liand  to  celebrate  the 
advent  on  earth  of  Plato*s  doctrine  of 
the  Deity,  including  his  theory  of  **  Ideas." 
Other  islands  are  •*  Poleski,"  "  Alium,''  and 
"  Lonalia.**  Enough,  however,  of  Mr.  Davis' 
geography  of  the  "  Summer-Land."  For  the 
employments  of  its  inhabitants — they  are  u 
numerous  as  were  their  employments  while 
in  the  flesh,  and,  mostly,  in  the  same  direc- 
tions, the  poet  singing  there,  as  here;  the 
painter  daubing  away  with  shadowy  colors ; 
and  the  sculptor  moulding  his  imngi^s  out  of 
imaginary  clay.  Their  religion  is  the  same, 
the  heathen  clinging  to  his  idols,  the  philoso- 
pher to  his  abstractions,  while  the  Turk  dal- 
lies OS  aforetime  with  his  UourL  Also,  there 
is  a  world  of  music,  cosmical  operas,  to 
which  the  longest  of  Wagner's  would  hardly 
serve  for  an  overture. 

If  this  appears  irreverent,  the  irreverence 
is  not  ours,  but  Mr.  Davis* ;  if  it  appear  non- 
sensical, the  nonsense  is  his,  and  not  ours. 
For  ourselves,  we  say, 

**  And  if^  as  holioei  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  aoula  beyond  the  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddacec, 
And  sophists  madly  vain  with  dubious  lore,** 

it  cannot  be  the  **  Sununer-Land '*  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  bis  following  of  SpiritualistSb 
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—  It  is  related  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  get- 
ter-up  of  the  old  Farmers*  Almanac,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  prin- 
ter's  boy  to  know  what  kind  of  weather  should 
be  set  up  for  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the  ensn- 
iDg  year,  which  somehow  was  left  a  blank  in 
the  "  copy."  **  Rain  \  hail !  snow !  *'  exclaim- 
ed the  irate  almanac-moker,  whose  mighty 
mind  was  busy  just  then  with  matters  nearer 
at  hand.  **  Rain  !  hail  I  snow !  **  was  forth- 
with set  up  for  the  next  Independence  Day, 
and,  strange  to  say,  that  triple  form  of  dirty 
weather  really  occurred  at  that  time,  greatly 
to  the  reputation  of  the  astonished  weather- 
prophet,  and  the  circulation  of  his  Almanac 
in  future  years.  We  have  never  heard  that 
any  similar  prediction  of  his  came  true,  but 
if  he  were  living  now,  and  the  printer's  boy 
were  to  ask  him  what  to  set  up  for  any  day 
in  November,  or  December,  he  might  safely 
say,  "  Children's  books  I  Look  out  for  chil- 
dren's books  ! "  It  will  be  Christmas,  or 
thereabouts,  before  the  storm  will  have  ex- 
hausted itself,  though  the  earliest  juveniles 
of  the  present  year  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, dropping  in  on  us  now  and  then  like 
the  earlie:<t  flakes  of  the  wintry  snow.  Let  us 
see  what  some  of  them  are. 

First  comes  The  Mystic  Bell,  by  E.  J. 
Kuntzc  (G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son),  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Fairy-Land,  and  such  au 
oae  as  is  not  every  day  brought  to  the  light. 
We  hardly  know  how  to  classify  it,  for  while 
it  has  much  in  common  with  the  fairy  lore 
of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  distinct  from 
both,  as  it  is  from  that  of  England  and 
America.  Not  to  puzzle  our  heads,  however, 
about  its  genealogy,  let  us  say  that  it  is  an 
original  story  of  a  little  fairy  princess,  whose 
heart  was  a  mystic  bell,  the  tinklings  whereof 
were  audible  even  to  mortal  ears.  It  rang 
when  she  was  merry,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  tolled  when  she  was  sad,  which 
was  but  seldom;  for  she  was  beloved  and 
caressed  by  the  dwellers  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lived,  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  all 
the  tiny  people  of  nature.  She  was  likewise 
beloved  by  a  beautiful  prince, — ^not  a  fairy 
prince,  but  the  son  of  an  earthly  king, — and 
also  by  the  dwarfish  son  of  a  wicked  magician, 
who  swooped  down  upon  her  one  day  in  a 
dragon-chariot,  and  bore  her  away,  no  one 
knew  whither.  How  they  sought  her  far 
and  near,^Prince  Amurath  and  Noblefalcon, 
Sir  Chattering,  the  magpie,  Owly,  the  owl, 
and  Dory,  the  mouse,  and  how,  after  many 
wonderful  adventures,  they  found  her  in  an 
enchanted  Golden  Garden,  and  rescued  her 


and  brought  her  home  again — this  is  what 
Mr.  Euntze  has  to  tell,  and  tells  so  much 
better  than  we  can  hope  to  that  wo  shall  not 
attempt  it  after  him.  We  are  not  precisely 
children  ourselves,  or  only  **  children  of  a 
large  growth,'*  but  when  we  lay  down  **  The 
Mystic  Bell  **  we  recall  a  stanza  of  Words- 
worth's poem  *'To  the  Cuckoo,"  which  ex* 
presses  what  we  wish  to  say,  at  any  rate,  what 
we  feel, — better  than  any  words  of  our  own : 

**  And  I  can  listen  to  thoe  yet, 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  agaiu.*^ 

A  charming  book  is  Nldworth  and  his 
Three  Magic  Wa»dM^  by  £.  Prentiss,  of  which 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 
It  has  a  fairy,  or  rather  supernatural,  element 
in  it, — so  far  as  the  three  wands  are  con- 
cerned, but,  with  that  exception,  it  is  a  tale 
of  human,  though  we  can  scarcely  say  of 
real,  life.  Nidworth  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
couple,  who  having  the  power  of  wishing 
good  luck  for  him,  wish,  first,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  turn  any  thing  he  touches  with  his 
wand  into  gold;  but  that  failing  to  make 
either  him  or  them  happier,  they  wish  again 
that  he  may  become  suddenly  learned ;  but 
that  failing  in  turn  to  make  them  happier, 
they  wish  once  more,  or  Nidworth  does, 
who  accepts  what  follows  the  possession  of 
the  third  Wand,  whereupon  is  inscribed  the 
Bunple  word  »*Lovb."  What  befalls  Nid- 
worth in  boyhood  and  manhood — ^his  three 
experiences — ^is  the  substance  of  the  story, 
which  is  delightfully  told.  The  moral,  that 
it  is  better  to  love  and  be  loved,  than  to  be 
rich,  or  wise,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  so  well  put  before. 

A  good  many  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  children  relate  their  own  lives,  but  few 
with  such  success  as  Julu  Gouraud,  whose 
LiUle  Boy's  Story  has  been  translated  by 
Howard  Glyndon,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  It  is  a  French  boy  who 
is  supposed  to  hold  the  pen,  and  he  writes 
what  hundreds  of  children  would  write — ^if 
they  only  knew  how — the  record  of  his  every- 
day life  for  a  few  years,  and  that  of  his  sister, 
Margoton,  with  what  happened  in  their  own 
family  and  the  little  town  where  they  lived, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  and  London.  There 
is  not  much  more  in  it  than  in  the  play  of  a 
child,  but  somehow  it  possesses  a  charm 
which  the  life-labors  of  men  and  women 
often  lack, — a  charm  which  carries  us  through 
three  hundred  sprightly  pages,  and  almost 
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makes  us  children  again.    The  illustrations     the  different  chapters,  which  are  thorough 
are  good,  especially  the  tiny  head-pieces  to     characteristic  of  French  life  and  manners. 


LITERATURE,  SOIENOE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 
( Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Patnam's  MagasfaM. 


The  particulars  of  the  Byron  scandal 

have  reached  Germany,  and  the  literary  press 
there  comments  very  freely  on  the  statement 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  The  evidence  is  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory,  and  the  publication 
of  the  article  condemned.  Max  Schlesinger, 
who  resides  in  London,  and  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Lord  Wentworth,  writes  two  letters 
to  the  Cologne  Oautte^  asserting,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter  gentieman,  that  the 
family  possesses  no  documents  justifying  the 
charge  against  Byron.  The  German  critics- 
pronounce  the  attempt  to  substantiate  the 
chai^  by  passages  from  "Manfred"  and 
"  Cain'*  untenable  according  to  any  rational 
psychologieal  theory.  Moreover,  they  con- 
sider that  Lady  Byron,  by  her  share  in  the 
destruction  of  the  poet*s  autobiography, 
bound  herself,  thenceforth,  to  make  no  accu- 
sation against  him ;  and  her  communication 
to  Mrs.  Stowe  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of 
her  sacred  duty  to  his  memory.  There  seems 
to  bo  no  writer  in  Germany  who  accepts  the 
•*  true  story  "  as  true. 

Robert  von  Schlagintweit  has  pub- 
lished some  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
of  Humboldt  So  far  as  the  philosopher's 
habits  of  life  may  bo  supposed  to  throw  any 
light  upon  his  remarkable  health  and  longev- 
ity, the  details  are  curious.  It  appears  that, 
although  he  slept  but  little,  he  remained  in 
bed  as  long  as  roost  persons.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  regular  hours  of  study,  and  a  cer- 
tain unbroken  routine  of  life.  He  had  no 
taste  for  mere  recreation,  in  early  life,  and  it 
is  not  known  that  he  ever  danced,  or  played 
a  game  of  cards.  During  his  travels  he  oc- 
casionally smoked,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off  malaria  or  mosquitos,  than 
from  any  pleasure  in  the  habit.  He  always 
ate  heartily  and  drank  wine  in  liberal  measure, 
taking  a  large  glass  of  Burgundy  every  day 
at  11  A.M.,  in  addition  to  his  share  at  dinner. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  his  fondness  for  over- 
heated rooms  during  the  winter  season,  he 
resembled  Goethe.  During  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  he  never  walked  out,  yet  his 
health  was  not  affected,  either  by  sedentary 
habits  or  the  close  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived.  His  voice  was  clear  and  his  eye  bright 
to  the  last,  and  his  death  came  naturally  from 


the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  physical  func- 
tions. 

In  the  general  passion  for  celcbratbg 

the  centennial  birth-days  of  great  men,  it  y 
singular  that  the  23d  of  August  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice.  On  that  day,  in  the 
year  1769,  was  born  at  Montbeliard,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  Georges  Cuvier. 
Although  his  researches  have  been  somevhat 
cast  into  shadow  by  the  rcsnlts  of  Liter  in- 
vestigation* and  much  of  his  theory  has  been 
set  aside,  the  impulse  which  be  gave  to  zoo- 
logical science  has  always  been  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  his  followers.  As  one  t^ 
the  burths  of  *69,  and  one  of  the  "  Dead  of 
'32,**  his  memory  was  certainly  entitied  to 
some  notice. 

—  Mr.  Stralian  announces  *'  anew  book  ^ 
by  Tennyson,  but  witiiout  the  probable  date 
of  its  appearance.  Mr.  Strahan  also  an- 
nounces **  a  Concordance  to  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,**  yet,  at  the  same  time,  sncli 
a  concordance,  with  a  slightiy  diffei«nt  titie — 
"  of  the  Entire  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson  "— 
by  D.  Baron  Brightwell,  has  just  been  lisacd 
by  Moxon  and  Sons!  W^hether  the  latter 
work  has  been  transferred  and  is  to  be  re- 
issued by  Mr.  Strahan,  is  not  stated ;  but  such 
is  probably  the  explanation.  It  is  a  large 
octavo,  of  477  pages,  in  double  columns,  and 
closely  printed.  The  fact  of  such  a  publica- 
tion is  a  proof  either  of  Mr.  Tcnuyson*s  astou- 
ing  popularity  or  the  defective  memory  of  his 
readers. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  historical 

and  biographical  work,  entitled :  **  John 
Calvin:  his  Church  and  State  in  Geneva,'* 
has  just  been  published  in  Lcipng.  Tlie  au- 
thor, Prof.  Karopschulte,  is  a  Catholic.  His 
work,  however,  is  pronounced  by  the  critics 
to  be  clear,  thoughtfu^,  and  impartial,  and  his 
narrative  style  receives  the  highest  praise. 
All  the  original  documents  now  in  existence 
have  been  consulted,  and  a  mass  of  new  and 
curious  illustrative  details  are  supplied,  giving 
a  very  real  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Geneva,  under  Calvin*s  goveronicnt  In  some 
respects,  it  is  a  striking  counterpart  to  Buckleys 
description  of  the  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
Church. 

—  A  history  of  French  Literature,  writ- 
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t€0  (in  French)  by  a  Sweduh  officer,  Lieut.* 
Gol.  Staaff,  has  already  passed  to  a  third  edi- 
tion in  France.  It  is  in  three  volames, 
OQYeriDg  the  period  from  the  year  842  to 
the  present  time.  The  author  designed  it 
originally  for  the  use  of  his  Swedish  country- 
men, and  was  persuaded  by  Sainte-Beuve  to 
issue  it  in  France. 

**  Voltaire  et  la  Soeieie  FranfaUe  au 

XVUI'^*  SUcU''  is  the  title  of  a  new  bio- 
graphical worlc  by  M.  Gustave  Dcsnoires- 
terres,  three  Tolumes  of  which  have  now  ap- 
peared ui  Paris.  The  first  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Voltaire^s  youth ;  the  second  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  Marquise  de  Gbatelet 
and  residence  at  the  Chateau  de  Cirey ;  and 
the  third  closes  with  his  departure  for  Pots- 
dam. The  author  has  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  ezamiuation  and  comparison  of  dates, 
and  has  fixed  the  facts  of  Voltaire's  life,  in 
their  succession,  far  more  correctly  than  his 
predecessors.  His  pictures  of  French  society, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  without  which 
no  biography  of  Voltaire  would  be  thoroughly 
intelligible,  are  also  very  clearly  and  vividly 
drawn. 

—  The  first  **  Faust-book  "  is  believed 
to  be  that  published  by  Spies,  in  Frankfurt,  in 
the  year  1687.  But  one  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and 
this  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  A  republication,  to  which  the  varia- 
tions of  text  found  in  the  edition  of  1690 
have  been  added,  has  just  appeared  in  the 
little  town  of  Zerbst.  The  English  transla- 
tion was  published  in  London  ih  the  year 
1688,  and  the  first  French  translation  in 
1598. 

The  publisher  Gampe,  in  Hamburg, 

has  come  into  possession  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  Heine,  which  will  be  published, 
about  Christmas,  in  a  single  volume,  edited 
by  Adolph  Strodtmann,  whose  excellent  life 
of  the  poet  was  recently  completed.  Among 
the  poems  left  by  Heine  there  is  a  metrical 
narrative  of  considerable  length,  in  the  manner 
of  his  **  Atta  Troll "— tlie  unrhymed  trochaic 
measure  of  the  **  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

—  The  number  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
rk>dieals  published  in  Paris  at  present  is  861. 
Of  these  39  are  political,  '79  Roman  Catholic, 
22  Protestant,  7  Jewish,  29  educational,  95 
devoted  to  jurisprudence,  46  medical,  90  agri- 
cultural, 48  philosophical,  4  masonic,  and  9 
spiritualistic  1 

—  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  lately  been  published  in  Italy  is  the  Life 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  by  Domenico  BertL    It 


is  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  original 
documents,  including  a  complete  account  of 
Bruno^s  trial,  disoovered  by  Berti  among  the 
Venetian  archives.  The  philosopher's  life 
of  exile  and  imprisonment  for  the  truth's  sake, 
from  his  birth  in  1648  to  his  fiery  death  at 
Rome  in  1600,  is  most  impressively  related. 
The  volume  deserves  reproduction  iu  other 
languages. 

-•—Joseph  Lehmann,  the  editor  of  the 
Magatin/Ur  dULitenUur  des  AuMlandtt^  says 
of  the  concluding  volume  of  Carlyle's  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
German  translation :  **  The  work  of  Carlyle, 
as  already  has  been  admitted,  is  no  historical 
masterpiece;  but  it  furnishes,  nevertheless, 
like  all  his  wridngs,  a  profusion  of  suggest- 
ive thoughts  and  intellectual  entertainment. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bewildering  luxurianoe 
of  fantastic  digressions  and  trivial  anecdotes, 
we  often  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  brilliant 
beam  of  light  which,  to  our  surprise,  illumi- 
nates and  makes  intelligible  a  hitherto  ob- 
scure portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reader  is  often  out  of  humor  with  the  book, 
but  if  he  once  reads  his  way  into  it,  he  can- 
not easily  lay  it  down." 

Br.  Schneider,  of  Bonn,  has  publish- 
ed an  academic  dissertation,  which  has  a  very 
curious,  though  purely  literary  interest  After 
a  careful  philological  study  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  Dante's  verbal  peculiarities,  including 
many  to  which  a  mystical  meaning  has  been 
given,  were  simply  occasioned  by  the  neee§' 
nty  of  rhyme.  He  has  made  a  collection  of 
instances  wherein  Dante  violates  the  gramma- 
tical forms  of  his  day,  changes  accents,  intro- 
duces archaic  expressions  and  employs  the 
Latin  element — ^never  in  the  unrhymed  text, 
but  always  in  the  terminal  words  of  the  lines. 
The  same  feature  has  been  already  noUced, 
we  believe,  but  never  before  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  investigated. 

"  Letters,"  says  Goethe,  "are  among 

the  most  important  memorials  which  a  roan 
can  leave  behind  him ; "  and  no  literature  is 
60  rich  in  the  correspondence  of  authors  as 
the  German.  The  latest  contribution  thereto, 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful,  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  Adalbert  Stifter,  whose  German 
prose  is  almost  unparalleled  in  its  grace,  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  form.  The  volume,  pub- 
lished in  Pesth,  Hungary,  is  edited  by  a  friend 
of  the  author.  Stifter,  who  is  scarcely  known 
to  the  English  read^  (we  believe  only  two 
of  his  stories  have  ever  been  translated),  was 
a  milder  and  brighter  intellectual  brother  of 
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Hawthorne.  A  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  the 
son  of  a  poor  linen-weaver,  he  was  edacated 
by  a  benevolent  priest  After  his  studies  at 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  the 
present  Prince  Mettemich,  a  situaUon  which 
he  held  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he 
became  known  both  as  an  author  and  a  land- 
scape-painter. In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  province  of  Up- 
per Austria,  and  settled  at  Lins,  where  «ihe 
died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  61.  As  a  man  he 
was  shy,  silent,  moody,  and  conservative  in 
his  tastes.  His  stories  have  but  a  slender 
thread  of  plot,  but  their  style  is  so  exquisitely 
limpid,  picturesque  and  poetical — so  charged 
with  pure,  harmonious  color,  yet  with  an  un- 
dertone of  graver  thought,  that  they  have 
already  become  classic,  although  of  too  fine 
and  rara  a  texture  ever  to  be  popular.  His 
letters  are  said  to  be  equally  fascinating. 

Herr  Adolf  MiUler  has  published  in 

Leipzig:  "Faust.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts, 
as  the  Sicond  Part  of  (]U>cthe*s  Faust."  In 
his  announcement  the  author  modestly  says : 
''the  greatest  Oerman  poem,  which  has 
hitherto  remained  a  fragment,  needs  to  be 
shaped  into  a  completed  whole'*  (I)  One  would 
suppose,  from  this  expression,  that  Goethe 
himself  had  never  written  a  Second  Part  of 
Faust,  which  makes  the  poem  ''  a  completed 
whole."  But  when  wo  know  that  during 
Goethe's  life,  a  young  German  author  wrote 
to  him  demanding  his  plan  for  the  Second 
Part,  in  order  that  he  might  write  it,  and 
save  Goethe  the  labor,  we  are  less  astonished 
at  such  phenomena.  This  is  the  second 
"Second  Part"  of  Faust  which  has  been 
published  in  Germany  within  six  months! 
We  find  no  similar  appearances  in  English 
Literature — ^unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  re- 
member Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper's  com- 
pletion of  Coleridge*s  **  Christabel." 

■  Prof.  Carl  Bruhus,  director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Leipzig,  has  hit  upon  a  novel 
plan  for  a  **  scientific  biography  "  of  Hum- 
boldt. The  first  volume,  devoted  to  the 
events  of  Humboldt's  life,  will  be  written  by 
Bruhus  himself,  Av6-Lallemant  and  Forstcr. 
The  second  volume,  containing  the  results  of 
Humboldt's  scientific  studies  and  researches, 
will  be  thus  divided :  the  field  of  meteorology 
and  hydrography  will  be  treated  by  Prof. 
Dore  (Berlin) ;  physiology  by  Du-Bois  Rcy- 
mond  (Berlin) ;  zoology  by  Prof.  Carus  (Leip- 
zig) ;  botany  and  the  geography  of  plants, 
by  Griesebach  (Gdttingen);  geology  and 
mineralogy  by  Prof.  Ewald  (Berlin);  geog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  Peschel  (Augsburg);  astron- 


omy and  mathematical  geography,  by  Prof. 
Bruhus;  and  magnetism,  by  WMemana 
(Carlsmhe).  Nothhig  could  better  flhntnte 
the  variety  and  importance  of  HumboUfa 
atodies  than  this  list  of  commentaton. 

—  Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  has  pttblithed 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Homboldt 
to  Bunsen.  In  one  of  them,  written  m 
March,  1852,  occnrs  the  fbllowing  prophecy, 
already  realized :  **  May  the  ByzanUne  devpot- 
!sm  of  the  Elys^e  (Napoleon  III.)  socm  agam 
illostrate  the  truth  of  the  history  of  all  ages^ 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Kemeas — the 
triumph  of  Right  and  Truth — will  not  £ull 
Unfortunately  I,  the  young  grayhead  of  82, 
must  say,  with  Benjamin  Constant :  *  Je  nV- 
ffnore  pat  que  le»  prineipn  aurviffroni,  nmt 
tnaije  ne  niU  pa$  U  prineipe,^ " 

The  new  Life  of  Shelley,  by  William 

Michael  Rossetti,  is  neariy  ready  for  publiei- 
Hon.  It  will  be  a  two- volume  work,  and  will 
contain  several  unpublished  poems  of  9iel- 
ley,  including  additional  portions  of  his  un- 
completed tragedy  of  **  Charles  I."'  A  satis- 
factory biography  of  Shelley,  however,  cannot 
be  writt^i  until  the  suppressed  volumes  of 
Mr.  Hogg,  and  the  materials  in  that  gentle- 
man's possession,  may  be  used. 

Among  the  more  important  Enf^ish 

announcements  are:  Vols.  XI  and  XII  of 
Fronde's  "History  of  England,  from  the  Fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada,"— which  complete  the  work :  The  Au- 
tobiography of  Edward  Wortley  Montague 
(son  of  Lady  Mary),  the  title  of  which  prom- 
ises a  great  deal;  History  of  the  Norman 
Kings  of  England,  from  a  new  Collation  of  the 
Contemporary  Chronicles,  by  Thomas  Cobbe ; 
and  Dean  Hook's  Life  of  Reginald  Pole.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  second  volume  of  "Her 
Majesty's  Tower"  enjoys  a  large  sale,  and 
the  orders  for  Tennyson's  new  volume  are 
unprecedented  in  number. 

Taine's  fifth  and  concluding  volume 

of  the  History  of  English  literature  is  enti- 
tled "  Lea  Conternporainsy 

—  The  scholar  Welcker  has  left  behind 
him,  among  other  valuable  manuscripts,  aa 
autobiography  of  his  early  life,  which  was 
written  by  a  friend,  from  his  dictation,  in  the 
year  18C4.    It  will  shortly  be  published. 

—  The  son  of  the  philosopher  Fichte, 
Prof.  Immanuel  Herrman  Fichte,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  "  miscellaneous  papers 
upon  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Ethics.** 
His  principal  characteristic  is  described  by  a 
critic  as  ^'  a  tendency  to  ethic  Theism.**  The 
clearness,  coherence,  and  warmth  of  his  styles 
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as  exhibited  in  his  ''Anthropology**  (pub- 
lished about  ten  years  ago)  also  give  an  at- 
traetire  character  to  these  recent  papers. 

-— —  A  late  Gennan  periodical  reviews  ten 
y<di»ies  of  humorous  poetry  in  one  lot  The 
humor,  howeTor, — to  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens given — is  not  of  a  dangerous,  or  even 
diverting,  character.  Since  July,  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  sentimental  poetry,  some 
of  which  is  really  diverting,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 


ABT. 

—  Of  the  erection  of  monuments  in  Eu- 
rope there  is  no  end.  The  last  are :  Chopin, 
in  Warsaw;  Gustav  Schwab,  in  Stuttgart; 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  Liegnltz ;  and  Mar- 
shal Keith,  in  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  last  was  a  gift  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  old  wan*ior,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in  1758.  Geneva 
has  also  erected  tf  monument,  symbolizing 
tlie  incorporation  of  the  little  republic  with 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1815. 

The  great  prize  of  100,000  francs, 

offered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  best 
work  of  art,  has  been  awarded  to  the  archi- 
tect Due,  for  his  restoration  of  the  Paisul  de 
Justice.  The  selection  was  not  made  until 
after  fifteen  ballotings. 

The  work  going  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  (Athens), 


has  already  brought  up  a  bas-relief  and  a 
statue  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
former  is  considerably  damaged  by  incrusta- 
tions of  shell-fish,  but  the  latter  is  pert'cctly 
preserved. 

— *-  Thiers,  the  historian,  possesses  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  which  is  valued  by 
connoisseurs  at  800,000  francs.  His  mother- 
in-law,  Madame  Dosne,  assisted  him  in  dis- 
oorering  and  securing  the  best  works. 

■  The  Duchess  Oolonna,  who  has 
adopted  the  name  of  **Marce]lo**  for  her 
sculpture,  sent  three  works  to  the  Exposition 
at  Munich — a  sphinx,  Bianca  Cappello,  and  a 
Gorgon.  The  latter  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

•—  The  Sultan  has  ordered  that  an  Arch- 
aeological Museum  shall  be  established  in 
Constantinople.  Essad  Effendi,  who  is 
charged  with  the  management,  has  already 
commenced  excavations  and  researches  in 
different  parts  of  Turkey.  There  i^  a  rich 
unexplored  field  in  Asia  Minor. 

Queen  Victoria  has  presented  to  the 

Royal  Academy  a  bust  of  herself  by  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Louisa. 

— —  The  Chevalier  Salazaro,  director  of 
the  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  has  discovered  a  crypt,  with  very 
ancient  Christian  frescoes,  under  the  chnrch 
of  St  Michael,  in  Capua.  The  paintings, 
which  are  apparently  by  no  ordinary  artist, 
are  in  excellent  preservation. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

[our  BEOOBD   CLOSBB  XOT^SfBBR  1.] 


I.    IN    OEICXBAL. 

EuROPX  is  waiting  for  the  death  of  a  sick 
Frenchman,  and  France  is  prcpariog  for  the 
revolution  which  is  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 
Perhaps  the  Prince  Imperial,  like  his  father, 
will  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  while. 
He  can,  however,  live  in  Europe  if  he  chooses, 
and  very  likely  in  France.  Whatever  else 
shall  happen  to  him,  it  i^  not  probable  that 
one  human  being  really  believes  he  will  be 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
French  opposition,  particularly  of  the  Repub- 
licans, are  daily  opener  and  bolder.  The 
**  liberal ''  newspapers  have  even  begun  to  be 
impertinent  to  the  Empress,  calling  her 
"  Madame  Bonaparte,*'  *'  the  wife  of  Napo- 
leon III.,'*  etc.,  opposing,  so  to  speak,  the  un« 
civil  to  the  military.  The  onposition  were 
particularly  ofTended  by  the  Emperor's  post 


poning  the  meeting  of  the  French  Legislature 
from  its  constitutional  date,  Oct.  26,  te  Nov. 
29.  There  were  even  Tcports  of  Republican 
plots  for  a  rising  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  consequence  military  preparations  were 
promptiy  made  and  announced,  and  that 
Marshal  Bazune  was  to  have  commanded  the 
French  army  against  the  Paris  mob.  He 
would  have  fired  grape  at  barricaders  with- 
out hesitation,  compunction,  or  economy. 
The  political  situation  is  also  further  compli- 
cated by  industrial  troubles,  the  striking  sys* 
tem  having  been  applied  to  some  extent  in 
several  of  the  great  French  manufacturing 
cities.  The  French  funds  are  extremely  sen- 
sitiye.  Altogether,  the  European  political 
situation,  keyed  mainly  for  the  moment  upon 
France,  is  one  of  dubious  and  apprehensive 
expectancy.  Tet  Eugenie,  who  had  onoe  set 
out  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
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tnd  had  returned,  resumed  her  journey,  and 
has  by  tbia  time  substantially  completed  it 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  the  reports  of  plans  and  proposals  for  a 
general  European  disarmament.  They  may 
be  merely  schemes  to  promote  temporary 
confidence ;  but  the  very  suggestion  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  plan  is  as  practi- 
cable as  it  is  wise  and  right,  and  would  be 
the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  Christian 
civilization  and  in  the  happiness  of  European 
men,  women,  and  childreu. 

Spanish  affairs  are  second  in  interest 
among  the  events  of  the  month.  They  are, 
however,  confused,  embroiled,  bloody,  and 
dark.  The  Regency  has  been  diligently 
peddling  the  Spanish  crown,  but  has  found 
no  customer.  The  latest  story — not  an  al- 
together improbable  one — ^is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  unite  upon  an  invitation  to  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  a  younger  son  of  Victor 
Emanue^  and  at  present  a  boy  of  fifteen,  at 
school  in  England,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Pending  the  question  of  kingship, 
the  republicans,  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  perhaps  with  the  help  of  Carlists  or 
other  interested  parties,  caused  a  number  of 
somewhat  disconnected  and  armed  risings  in 
Catalonia,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Andalusia. 
These  have,  however,  accomplished  nothing 
except  trouble,  cost,  and  bloodshed ;  the  most 
significant  case  of  hostilities  being  an  actual 
cannonading  of  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Yor 
lencla,  after  much  reluctance,  and  the  conse- 
quent surrender  of  the  insurrectionists  who 
held  it. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  has  been 
little  to  chronicle ;  the  usual  memorandum 
of  more  or  less  revolutions  or  fighting  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  covering  most  of  what 
need  be  said.  Lopez,  with  admirable  resolu- 
tion, has  made  another  stand  at  a  remote  place 
called  San  Estanislaus,  instead  of  fleeing  into 
Bolivia  and  giving  up  the  question ;  and  the 
Count  d'Eu  has  followed  him  again,  after 
waiting  only  to  make  the  necessary  prepara^ 
tions,  and  apparently  with  an  equal  deter* 
roiuatiou  to  make  a  full  end  of  hira.  As  for 
Hayti,  there  seems  no  reason  for  preferring 
either  of  the  parties  who  are  devastating  or 
paralyzing  either  portion  of  that  great  and 
rich  Island.  But  in  the  Haytian  part,  the 
Government  paper-money  has  fallen  to  the 
substantially  repudiated  condition  of  eighteen 
hundred  for  one,  so  that  a  barrel  of  pork  costs 
56,000  paper  dollars. 

I       The  Cuban  insurrection  still  holds  out, 
and  with  no  great  change  of  appearances. 


Both  parties  are  a  good  deal  exbansted; 
Spain  is,  however,  obstinately  pottiog  troops 
into  the  Island,  has  once  more  (in  reply  to  a 
courteous  indirect  proffer  from  the  United 
States)  very  decidedly  refused  to  part  with  it, 
and  is  at  present  altogether  the  stronger.  If 
Congress,  at  its  coming  session,  should  re- 
yerse  the  present  atdtude  of  the  United  StOes 
toward  the  two  parties,  the  prospects  would, 
however,  be  very  much  changed.  As  it  is, 
the  detention  of  the  Cuban  privateer  at  Will 
mington  is  a  severe  stroke  to  the  insurrec- 
tionists. 

Withm  the  United  States  the  fall  elections 
are  showing  a  substantial  continuance  of  the 
political  predominance  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  statements  made  in  these  columns 
a  month  or  two  ago,  of  the  proper  price  of  gold 
and  the  natural  movement  of  it,  have  beea 
confirmed  by  its  quiet  fall  from  ISO  or  181,  at 
the  time  spoken  of,  to  127  or  128  at  this 
present  writing.  It  is  justifiable  to  expect  a 
steady  decline  from  mondh  to  month,  until 
110orll2i3  reached,  provided  Mr.  Bontwdl 
continues  to  contract  the  public  debt,  as 
heretofore,  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
a  month.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  thifi 
policy  tends  to  make  money  rather  tight,  and 
to  confine  business  within  cautions  limits; 
yet  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States  under 
this  policy  arc  the  difficulties  of  an  honest 
man  economizing  resolutely  in  order  to  paj 
his  debts.  They  are  an  honor  and  a  benefit 
The  attempt  of  Messrs.  Fiak,  Jr.,  Jay  Gould, 
Corbin  and  others,  during  September,  to  re- 
Tefse  this  natural  course  of  the  money  ma^ 
ket  by  means  of  one  of  those  conspiracies 
called  a  **  corner,"  was  properly  exploded  bj 
the  Government,  which  at  the  critical  moment 
smashed  the  cornerers  by  fiinging  four  million 
dollars  of  gold  upon  their  heads.  A  subse- 
quent attempt  to  show  that  President  Grant 
was  in  some  way  interested  in  this  disreputa- 
ble scheme,  though  virulently  and  obstinately 
pushed  by  one  or  more  New  York  news- 
papers, utterly  broke  down,  and  the  great 
silent  soldier  stands  before  his  countrv  as 
clean  from  corruption  as  he  does  from  cow- 
ardice. But  it  has  been  charged  that  his 
brother-in-law,  Corbin,  and  his  appointee, 
Gen.  Butterfield,  U.  S.  Treasurer  at  New 
York,  were  interested  in  the  combination. 
The  latter  has  in  consequence  thought  fit  to 
resign  his  post,  and  the  former  has  resigned, 
it  is  said,  some  of  his  property — having  lost 
instead  of  gained  by  his  part  in  the  specuU- 
Uon. 

In  Sociology,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
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^ood  beginning  has  been  made,  of  scientifio 
research  into  the  problems  of  practical  life, 
by  the  American  Social  Science  Congress, 
which  met  at  New  York  Oct  26  ;  a  body  of 
earnest,  sensible,  and  energetic  laborers  and 
thinkers.  The  female  movement  has  also 
udvanced ;  the  Hartford  ConTention  of  Oct. 
28th  may  be  reckoned  the  first  assumption 
of  the  leadership  of  the  movement  into  the 
hands  of  strong  and  respectable  workers. 

II.   UNITID  STATES. 

Oct.  2.  Tlio  Cuban  privateer  ffcrnet  (or 
Cuba)  is  seized  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities.  She  had  sailed  from  New 
York  some  time  before,  had  partly  fitted  for 
sea  at  Halifax,  had  secured  a  supply  of  coal, 
and  had  received  her  new  nationality,  her 
captain  (Higgins),  and  crew,  at  sea.  But 
the  coal  proving  unsuitable,  she  was  obliged 
to  call  at  Wilmington  for  more,  and  was 
promptly  taken  possession  of. 

Oct  4.  Very  heavy  rains  having  fallen 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Virginia  to 
Maine,  during  the  two  past  day?,  many  de- 
structive floods  and  freshets  take  place. 

Oct  8.  Ex-President  Fraukliu  Pierce  dies 
at  his  home  iu  Concord,  X.  H.,  aged  sixty* 
five. 

Oct  8.  President  Grant  issues  his  Procla- 
mation,  appointing  Nov.  18th  a  day  of  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving. 

Oct  9.  Considerable  fears  are  felt  in  New 
York  that  certain  predictions  by  an  English- 
man named  Saxby,  of  very  high  tides,  will 
prove  true,  and  some  persons  remove  prop- 
erty stored  near  the  tide-level  along  the 
docks.  The  proposed  phenomenon,  however, 
docs  not  occur.  Like  apprehensions  and  dis- 
appointments are  experienced  on  parts  of  the 
Eugli:sh  const. 

Oct.  12.  Gen.  Geary,  Republican,  is  elected 
Governor  in  Pennsylvania  by  about  4,000 
majority  over  Packer,  Democratic.  In  Ohio, 
Hayes,  Republican,  is  elected  Governor  by 
about  8,000  ms^ority  over  Pendleton,  Dem. ; 
and  in  Iowa,  Gov.  Merrill,  Republican,  is 
re-elected  by  about  80,000  majority. 

Oct  18.  Father  Hyacinthe,  a  distinguished 
French  Carmelite  monk  and  preacher,  ar- 
rives in  New  York,  having  left  France  after 
notifying  the  general  of  his  Order  that  he  will 
not  obey  him  nor  the  Pope  in  certain  mat- 
ters. 

Oct  22,  Ex-President  Andrew  Johnson  is 
beaten  iu  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in  a  con- 
test for  the  U.  S.  Scnatorship,  Hun.  Henry 
Cooper  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  four. 


Oct  22.  A  slight  but  distinct  earthquake 
is  felt  through  a  large  part  of  New  England, 
from  about  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  PortUnd, 
Me. 

Oct  26.  The  first  session  of  the  American 
"Social  Science  Congress,"  takes  place  in 
New  York.  Important  and  significant  papers 
are  read  by  Prof.  D.  C  Gilman,  on  Indus- 
trial Schools ;  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwigbt,  on  the 
Public  Charities  of  New  York ;  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Spoffoi-d,  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  "  The 
Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States,"  etc., 
etc. ;  and  the  meeting  is  agreeable  and  pros- 
perous. 

Oct  28.  A  Women's  Suffrage  Convention 
meets  in  Hartford.  Besides  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Stanton,  etc.,  there  were  present  as 
speakers  or  encouragers,  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  high  ability  and  standing ; 
including,  for  instance.  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton, 
ex-Governor  Hawley,  ex-Senator  Gillette,  otc, 
of  Hartford ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cumtaings,  of  Middle- 
town  ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  etc,  etc 

Nov.  1.  The  national  debt  of  the  ynited 
States  decreased  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber by  $7,368,862  76. 

III.  FOREIGN. 

Oct  5.  Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia and  Catalonia,  in  consequence  of  the 
persbtent  activity  of  Uie  Republicans. 

Oct  13.  Charles  Augustin  Saint-Beuve,  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  and  a  Senator  of 
France,  dies  at  Paris,  aged  66.  He  is  buried 
without  religious  ceremony. 

Oct.  14.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  receives  the 
Empress  Eugenie  at  Constanunople  with 
great  splendor. 

Oct  16.  After  an  informal  siege,  a  force  of 
Spanish  Republican  insurgents  in  Valencia 
finally  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  army 
of  the  Government,  but  not  until  after  the 
city  had  been  vigorously  cannonaded. 

Oct  23.  The  Earl  of  Derby  dies,  in  his 
7l8t  year.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
fine  literary  culture,  an  uncompromising 
aristocrat,  and  a  powerful  debater ;  and  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  leader  of  the 
English  Tories,  yielding  his  post  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli  a  few  years  ago. 

Oct.  26.  The  meeting  of  the  French  Legis- 
lature, legally  fixed  for  tliis  day,  is  postponed 
by  the  Emperor  to  November  29.  The  Re- 
publican members  consult  as  to  an  attempt 
to  assemble  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in 
order  to  rebuke  what  they  assert  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  use  of  power :  but  they  do 
not  venture. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  for  clath  lettered,  unless  otherwise  ex^esttd^ 


Abbott,  S.  O.    The  History  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Kinj;  of 
Naples  an<l  of  Italy.  lUustr.   x6mo,  pp.  391.    N.  Y.  liar- 

1l.20 


f*er. 


'%^ 


Adams,  O.  F.  A  Chapter  of  Erie.  x6mo,  pp.  153.  Boston, 
Fields^  Osgooil  &»  Co.    $1.00 ;  pap 50  c- 

Ahn*s  German  Handwriting.  Bcinjj^  a  Companion  to 
every  German  Grammar  and  Reader.  With  Notes.  By 
W.   Graucrt.     8vo,  pp.   62.     N.  Y.     /i".  Steiger.    Bds. 

40Cts. 

Alger,  Jr.  H.  Rough  and  Readv.  A  Story  of  the  N.  Y. 
News  Boys,     lamo,  pp.  300.     iWlon, /,<»r//<;^. ...f x.25 

—  Luck  and  Phick  :  or,  John  Oakley's  Inheritance,  lamo, 
pp.  300.     Boston,  Loring $1.50 

AUMANAC  FOR  1870.  Appleton's  Illustrated.  Edit,  by 
Miss  .Susitn  Fcnimorc  Cooper,  With  Illustr.  by  Dariey, 
Fenn,  Hogan,  etc.  Ro^'al.  8vo.  pp.  48.    N.  Y.  A//lrtoft. 

30  c. 

—  The  Atlantic.  With  lUustr.  by  Dariey,  Gilbert,  Ey- 
tinge,  and  others.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  72.  Itoston,  Fields, 
Osgood  b*  Co, 

— Thk  C\nioiJc  Family,  for  the  U.  S.  for  1870.  xamo,  pp. 
100.     N.  Y.  Cn/A.  Pub.  Soc.     Pap 25  c. 

—  Family  Christian,  lamo,  pp.  60.  N.  Y.  Am.  Tract 
Soc.     Pap IOC. 

—  Jo9H  Billings'  Far-mer's  Alminax.  8vo,  pp.  32.  N.  Y. 
CarlctOH.: asc. 

—  National  Tkmperanck.  i8mo,  pp.  64.  N.  Y.  Nat. 
Temp.  Soc.    Pap 10  c 

Alpha.    See  Phelps. 

American  Houskwifk  (Xkk)  and  Kitchen  Directory.  Cont. 
Oriff.  and  Valuable  Recipes  in  all  the  yarious  Branches  of 
Cookery  :  together  with  a  Collect,  of  MiscdI.  Receipts  and 
Directions  rclat.  to  the  Duties  of  Housewifery.     lamo. 
N.  Y.  Did  6f  Fitzgerald.     Pap.  35  c.  ;  bds 50  c. 

Andersen,  Hane  OhrUtian.  The  Two  Baronesses.  A 
Romance  from  the  Danish.  Author's  Edition.  8vo,  pp. 
262.    N.   Y.    IIurd&»  Houghton $1.75 

Appleton,  J.  J.  Verbesserte  praktische  Ausspniche-Mc- 
thode,  die  Englische  Sprache  in  kiirzester  Zeit  Lesen, 
Schreiben  und  Sprechen  zu  lemen.  z.  Cursus.  x2mo, 
pp.  144.    N.  Y.  Christern 60  c. 

Anbigne,  J.  H.  Merle  d*.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Time  of  Calvin.  Vol.  V.  England,  Geneva  and  Fer- 
rara.     xamo,  pp.  xxviii,  470.     N.  Y.    Carter ^2.00 

Andtibon,  Harr.  Famous  Old  Fairy  Tales,  in  Words  of 
one  Syllable.  I.  Cinderella  and  other  Stories.  II.  Puss 
in  Boots  and  other  Stories.  III.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  odier  Stories.  IV.  Aladdin  and  other  Stories.  4 
vols.  i6mo,  each  pp.  ao8,  with  col.  Illustr.  N.  Y.  Al- 
len Bros.   In  box  $5.00.     Per  vol ^i-^S 

Auerbach,  B.  German  Talcs.  From  the  German.  With 
an  Introd.  by  C.  C.  Shackford.  {Handy  Volume  Series. 
Vol.  VII.)  Sq.  x6mo,  pp.  xv.,  352.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 

$x.oo 

Ayree,  Geo.  B.  How  to  Paint  Photographs.  8vo,  pp. 
124.     Phila.     Benerman  <Sr*  Wilson $i*5o 

Back  Court  fTHE).  By  the  Author  of  'Phc  Cliiiiaman  in 
California,  illustr.  x8mo,  pp.  223.  Phila.  Presb.  Pub. 
Com 75  c. 

Balfour,  Mra.  O.  L.  "  5knib"  :  or,  the  Poor-house  Boy's 
First  Start  in  Life.     i8mu,  pp.  82.    Phila.    A.  Martien. 

45  c. 

Baring-Gonld,  S.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Reli- 
gious Belief.  Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.  Roy. 
tivo,  pp.  432.    (Ix>ndon}    Phila.    Li/pincott $4.50 

Barnes,  J.  S.,  Lieut.  Oom.  Submarine  Warfare,  Defen- 
sive and  Offensive.  Comprising  a  full  and  complete  His- 
tory of  the  Invention  of  the  Torpedo,  its  Employment  in 
War,  and  Results  of  its  Use,  etc.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  233. 
N.  Y.     /  Vim  Nostrand 95.oo 

Barth,  O.  O.  The  Child  of  the  Rock.  From  the  German. 
Illustr.     i8mo,  pp.    192.      Phila.     Presb.  Bd.  0/ Publ. 

55  c. 

—  Selma.  The  Turkish  Girl.  From  the  German.  Illustr. 
x^mot  pp.  X2o.     Phila.    J^esb.  Bd.  of  PtM 45  c. 


Beecher,  Rer.  Henry  Ward.  Scnnons.  Seeomd  Serin. 
8vo»pp.  466.    N.  Y.   Ford  Ir*  Co %x.^ 

Bkkunkr  Ecna  Die  tXgliche  Umgan^^ssprache  gdaUcts 
Deutschen  :  The  German  Kcho,  a  Gutde  Id  GcnasCee- 
versation.  Ed.  by  J.  H.  Wonnaa.  zaao,  ppw  ao}.  N. 
Y.   Bnrnes I1.75 

Berjeao,  J.  H.  (M.D.)  The  Homoeopathic  Treatmatt  ef 
Syphilis,  Gonorrhoea,  Spermatorrfaaea,  and  Urinary  Dis- 
eases. Revised  with  Additions,  by  J.  H.  P.  Frost,  lt.D. 
xamo,  pp.  270.    Phila.    A.  y.  Tn/ei %ii.m 

BiRLX.  The  New  Testament.  A  Lateral  ThuuL  fim  ife 
Syriac  Peshito  Version.  By  James  Murdodc,  D.D.  Jfew 
ed.  8vo,  pp.  5x5.     N.  V.    Carter fa.ji 

Bill,  Ledyard.  A  Winter  in  Florida.  JUusirated.  \vm, 
pp.  225.  N.  Y.    Wood  a»  H0ibr*ok |x.ss 

Birthday  Storiks.  6  vols.  24iik>.  Coot.  HyBirAday; 
Young  Sapphira;  Truth  and  Lo\'e :  Watercrea  Girl; 
Young  Fisherman:  Two  Fawns.  Boston,  Loihnf.  Is 
box IlI* 

BJomaon,  B.  En  Glad  Gut ;  or,^  The  Ha^ipy  Boy.  A  Tale 
of  Norwecsian  Peasant  Life.  From  the  Norw^ian.  vifdk 
Portr.  of  Author,  xamo,  pp.  zao.  Bostoa,  Serer, 
Francis  &*  Co fx-OB 

Blaikie,  W.  G.  (D.D.)  IJfe  and  the  True  Light :  or,  the 
Bible  and  General  History  Interlodced.  z2rao,  pp.  47^ 
N.  Y.  (EdinU)  N.  Tibbals  a*  Co |i  7S 

Blnnt,  a.  W.  Pilot  I^ws  and  Hartior  axid  QuaruiiK 
Regulations  of  die  Port  of  N.  Y.  8vo,  pp.  156.  N.  Y. 
Blunt  6^  Co.     Half  roan |i.5» 

Boyce,  A.  A.  Manual  of  Practice  in  die  Circait  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  with  Rules  and  Forms.  8vo,  pp.  <k». 
Albany,  W.  C.  Little  ^  Co.     Shp $6.00 

Brinton,  Dan.  Gr.  A  Guide-Book  to  Florida  and  the 
South,  for  Tourists,  Invalids  and  Emigrants.  With  Map 
of  St.  John's  River.     24  mo,  pp.  136.     Phila.   Madfjn. 

Brookes,  Jas.  H.  (D.D.)  May  Christiaxxs  Dance?  i3do, 
pp.  144.  St.  Loui.s,  y.  W.  Mclntire,  60c. ;  pap.... 150 

Bryant,  W.  O.  Letters  of  a  TiavcUcr:  or.  Notes  of 
lliin^s  Seen  in  Europe  and  Axnerica.  AVrc  edii.  izsm. 
N.  Y.  Putnam  ^  Son |2.o» 

Biinyan,  J.  The  Pilgrim's  Profp«as.  With  a  Life  of  tbe 
Author,  by  Rob.  Southey.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  xcri.  348. 
Boston,  //.  A .  Young  ^  Co $1.50 :  iull  gilt  |2.o» 

—  See  also  Dyer,  and  Nursery  Bible  Books. 

Bnrdett,  Oh.  life  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Great  Westers  Hmi- 
ter  and  (fuide.  x2mo.  Phiia.  Potter^  Co |i'75 

BnrlL  Jaunes  H.  First  Quarrds  in  Married  Life :  or.  How 
to  Avoid  First  Discords.  To  which  is  added  a  Matrimo- 
nial Peace  Offering,  xamo,  pp.  300.  Cindxmati,  Able- 
gate, J^ouns/ord&*  Co ^1^5 

Oampbell,  Emma  F.  B.  Better  than  Rubies ;  or.  Mabd's 
Treasure.     i6mo,  pp.  336.     Phila.     Garrigmes |x.>5 

Oarrand.    See  Segur. 

Chamberlain,  P.  B.  Barbara  St.  John.  1600,  pp.  3S3. 
Phila.     Garrigues |x.2S 

Oliamberlin,  F.  American  Common  I«aw,  relating  t» 
every  kind  of  Business  :  with  full  Instructions  and  Pncti- 
cal  Forms,  adapted  to  all  States  of  the  Union.  8vo,  pp. 
99X.  Hartford,  O.  D.  Case  &»  Co.  By  SubMS-.  Rilf  M. 

^4.50 ;  fiall,  Is-oo 

Ohaplin,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Out  of  the  Wilderness,  ixdo. 
Boston,  H.  A.  Young &*  Co $x-S» 

Ohellia,  Mary  D.  Bill  Drock's  Investxnent.  x6  mo.  Bos- 
ton, H.  A ,  Young  &»  Co $i-7S 

—  Chellis  Scries.  3  vols.  x6mo.  Cont.  Molly's  Bible  ;  Peter 
Clinton  ;  Effic  Wingate**  Work.  Boston,  //.  A.  Ytnutf 
&*  Co.  In  box $4.50:  per  volume,  $i.S» 

Christopher  Krnrick.    ^S^-^  Hatton. 

CoNVHRSATioNS  Lkxikon,  Deutsch-Amerikantsches  f Ger- 
man-American  Cyclopedia).  Ed.  by  Prof.  A.  J.  5»cbe«. 
(In  80  semi-monthly  numbers.}  No*  I.  I^rge  8vo,  pp. 
80.     N.Y.  F.Gerhard.     Per  No 250. 

Oooley,  L.  O.  (AM.)  A  Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  A 
Modem  and  System.   Expkmation  of  die  Element.   I^^B- 
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Oonld,  J.  E.  Smngs  of  Gladness.  S.  S.  Music  pp.  176^ 
Phila.   OarriffMes  &*  Co 30c. 

Oonrand,  Jnlie.  A  Little  Boy's  Story.  From  die  French. 
By  H.  Olyndon.  Illustrated.  x2mo,  pp.  306.  N.  Y. 
Hurd  &»  HottghiaH tx.50 

Gkack  Harland  ;  or,  Chrises  Path  to  Happiness.  By  the 
Author  of  "  llie  little  Watchman."  Illustr.  x8mo»  pp. 
364.     Phila.   Frrsb.  Bd.  0/ Fubl 65c. 

Grace  Tildkn.    See  Phelps. 

Onbaxne,  N.  Mrs.  I^timer's  Meeting.  Illustr.  z8mo, 
pp.72.    Phila.    Presb.  Bd,  0/ Publ 30c. 

Onurty,  Rer.  J.  S.  Faith's  Battles  and  Victories;^  or. 
Thoughts  for  Troublous  Times.  i6mo,  pp.  385.  N.  V. 
Ranaol^k 9x-oo 

Gnraert,  W.  Manual  of  the  German  Language.  Part  zst, 
8vo,  pp.  113.     N.  Y.   K.  Steiger.    Bds 40c. 

Hale^  E.  E.  Sybaris  and  other  Homes,  xamo,  pp.  306. 
Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co .*. $1.50 

Hmmmond,  Proil  W.  A.  (M.D.)  Sleep  and  its  Derange- 
ments,    lamo,  pp.  318.     Phila.   Li^pincoit f  z.  75 

Happv  Bov  (Thk).    See  BjSmson. 

HmrUnd,  Marion.  Phemie's  Temptatbn.  A  Novel, 
lumo.    "S.Y.  Car/eton 9x>5o 

Harra's  Battles  ;  and  How  He  Fought  Them.  i8mo, 
pp.  150.     Phila.   A.  Mart  left 6oc. 

Batten,  J.  Christopher  Kenrick,  His  Life  and  Adventures. 
z2mo,  pp.  408.     N.  Y.  Putnam  &•  Son $i.7S 

'^xrtlXXf  Rer.  Gilb.  Sermons,  letters,  and  Speeches  on 
Slaverj'  and  its  War.  From  the  Passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  to  the  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Grant  Cf.  8vo, 
pp.  C56.     Boston,  f.ee  d>*  SAe/ard 1^2.50 

Hedge,  Rev.  F.  H.  (D.D.)  The  Primeval  World  of 
Hebrew  Tradition,    lomo.   Boston,  Roberts  Bros.  $1.50 

Helfltastein,  Rer.  J.  The  Saviour  We  Need.  Introd.  bv 
Rev.  H.  D.  Gansc.  i8mo,  pp.  197.  Phila.  Preso. 
Ptd>l.  Com 60  c. 

Herzberg,  Dr.  R.  Gorilla-Katechismus  (German).  8vo, 
pp.  94.     A  m.  JSTrifs  Co.     Pap 50  c. 

Hestkr  .Strong's  Lift.  Work.    See  Southworth. 

HilUard,  T.  The  American  T^w  of  Real  I»ropert>-.  ^t/i 
rer/s.  and  iw/rtK>ed  editioti.  a  vols.  8vo,  pp.  Ixx.  835, 
Ixiv.  932*  Albany   W.  C.  Little  ^  Co.     Shp $18.00 

Hi THKKTO.  By  tlic  Autlior  of  *'  Faith  Gartncy's  Girlhood." 
Sec  Whitney. 

Hood,  E.  P.  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Second 
Series,     umo.     N .  V.  Dodd 3i'7S 

Illi.nois.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Vols. 
42,  43.  8vo,  pp.  600  each.  Chicago,  K.  B.  Myers  «S^ 
Co.     Shp.     Pcr\x)l $5.50 

Italian  Gikl  ;  or,  ITic  Victory  that  Ovcrcomcth.  Illustr. 
iSmo,  pp.  200.     Phila.    Presh,  PubL  Com. 

Jackson,  Th.  M.  A.  CurioMties  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pulpit 
Literature.  Memorabilia,  Anecdotes,  etc,  of  celebrated 
I*rcachers.  From  tlic  Fojirlh  Century  to  the  Present 
Time.  i2mo,  pp.  380.  (London}  N.  V.  Virtue  &* 
Yorston $2- 50 

Jacobs,  Sarah  S.  llic  White  Oak  and  its  Neighbors.  {A 
reprint  0/  "  Nonantum  and  Natick").  Z2mo,  pp.  336. 
Boston,  ( V//^.  .V.  A.  and  Pub.  Soc $»-75 

Jahr,  O.  H.  O.  The  Clinical  Guide  :  w.  Pocket  Repertory 
for  the  Treatment  of  Aaite  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Transl. 
by  C.  J.  Hcmpcl.  2d  American  ed.,  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  New  Remedies  by  S.  Lilienthal,  M.D.  Snu 
8vo,  pp.  624.     N.  V.  Boericke  &*  Ta/el.     Hlf.  bd.§3.oo 

Janres,  J.  J.  Art  ITioughts  :  the  Observations  and  Expe- 
riences of  an  American  Amateur  in  Kurope.  Cr.  8\'0,  pp. 
379.     N.  V.  I/urd  &*  Houghton 32-50 

Jewett,  C*.  P.  A  Critique  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  as  edited  by  the  "American  Bible  Union." 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Congregational  Review.*'  8vo,  pp. 
31.     Salem,   G.  M.  \\'hij>plc  and  A.  A,  Smith.     Pap. 

30c. 

JosRHL  In  Bible  I.anguage.  Illustr.  i8mo,  pp.  81. 
Phila.   Presb.  PubL  Cotn 35c. 

Josephns,  FlaTlus.  Works.  Netv  Edition.  With  Kx- 
planatory  Notes  and  Observations,  and  a  Complete  Index. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  4  vols.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Oakiey, 
Mason  6^  Co.     $9.00;  Shp.  ^zo.oo ;  hlf  calf  ...916.00 

Kardoo  tiik  Hindoo  Girl,  and  other  Stories.  Illustr. 
i8mo.  pp.  2x6.     Phila.  Presb.  Bd.  of  Pub 60  c. 


K^logf,  Rer.  EL    The  Elm  Island  Stories.    6««li.  VoL 

,      iv..  Hie  Boy  Farmers  of  Kim  Island.    lilmstr.    i6mk. 

Beston,  Lee  6*  She^rd.     Flach  vol $1.35 

Kimball.  R.  B.  To-Day.  A  Romanrr.  lamtx  N.  1L 
CarletoH ljs 

Klngaford,  Jane.  The  Soprano.  A  Musical  Story.  xaM^ 
pp.  X79.     Boston,  Z.tfr»r/;     $i.ao;  pap 75c. 

Knickerbocker,  Jr.  Cruel  Jim.  i6mo,  pp.  270.  FUs. 
Daughaday  hy*  Becker fi.s| 

Xmsunacher.  F.  W.  Knimmacher.  An  Autofaiofrad^. 
Kd.  by  his  Daughter.  From  the  Gennan  by  Rev.  VL  G. 
Kaston,A.'M.  With  a  Prc&ce  by  Rev.  Prat  Csiia^ 
D.D.     8vo,  pp.  350.     N.  Y.    Carter %ytm 

Knntze,  E.  J.  The  Mystic  BeU.  A  Wonder  Siocy  iv 
Young  People.  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  176.  N.  Y.  Pmimam 
&*  Son ft4$ 

KnxT,  J.  G.  ▼.    See  Mineralogy. 

Laoombe,  P.  Arms  and  AmK>r  in  AntSqntty  aad  Ac 
Middle  Ages.  Also,  a  Descriptive  Notice  of  llodoa 
Weapons.  From  the  Frendi.  >^th  Pref.,  Nolei,  aad 
one  add.  Chapter  on  Arms  and  Armor  in  Eogbad^hr 
Ch.  Boutell.  (Library  of  Wonders.)  Witk  71  Emgr. 
x6mo,  pp.  296.  N.  Y.  D.  AfpletoM fi.5s 

Lanoewood,  Lawrenceb  The  Lindendale  Stories,  lyikk. 
Vol.  V.  Peter  Clinton.  The  Storj-  of  a  Boy.  DlBrtr. 
x6mo,  pp.  ?40.  Boston,  A,  Young  &»  Co.  Ptx  vd. 
$z>25  ;  complete,  in  box |6.ss 

Lawrence,  J.  Z.  and  R.  C  Moon.  A  Handy-Book  cf 
Ophthalmic  Surgery  for  the  U.se  of  PractitioaerB.  Seetmd 
ea,  rez'ised  and  enlarged.    If.  Illustr.    8vo,  pp.  a»7. 

LawBon,  Qeo.  (F.R.CS.)  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Eye  ;  their  Medical  and  Surgical  TreatmenL  izmo,  pp. 
450.  Phila.  Lindsay  &*  Blaxiston t>-5B 

Le  Ohatelier,  L.  Railway  Economy.  Use  of  CouDte^ 
Pressure  Steam  in  the  Ix>comotive  Engme  as  a  Brak» 
Transl.  by  I^  D.  B.  Gordon.  With  a  Diagraais.  8«o^ 
pp.68.     PhUa.  Lippincott fi.as 

Lkttbrs  Evrrn'whekk.  Stories  and  Rhymes  finr  QdUi«& 
With  a8  illustr.  byTh.  Schuler.  Sq.  4to.  (London}  Bostoa. 
Roberts  Bros %yi» 

Levin's  Treasure  in  Bank.  By  E.  R.  x6mo,  pp.  i4P- 
Phila.  Claxton.R.  &>  H. tsc 

Library  of  Wonders.  .SV^  Laoombe,  Meunicr,  ZwdKr 
MargoUtf. 

LiTTiJi  Lassks  akd  Lads.  With  34  cxA.  Illustr.  W  0. 
Pletsch.     4to.    (I^ondon)  Boston,  ^0i^rr/«  ^r^u....|>5» 

Lorimer,  Mary.  Among  the  Trees.  A  Journal  of  WaBu 
in  the  Woods,  and  Flower- Hun  ting  through  Field  and  by 
Brook.  W.  25  Illustr.  Sq.  lamo,  pp.  153.  N.  Y.  livrd 
&»  Houghton.   $2.25:  fiiUgilt $2.75 

Loeaing,  B.  J.  (grammar-School  History  of  the  IT.  5L 
i6mo,  pp.  288.     N.  Y.  Sheldon $1.2$ 

Lnndie,  ReT.  R.  H.  llie  Crown  Without  the  Conflict: 
or,  Musinf^on  the  Death  of  Children.  24020,  pp.  29.  K. 
Y.    Carter 25  C 

Lyles,  J.  H.  Official  Railroad  Manual  of  the  Raikoadi 
of  North  America  for  1869-70.  8vo,  pp.  471.  dxxvi*  N. 
Y.   Trichener  &»  Gastaeter %S-o» 

Mabel  ;  or,  The  Bitter  Root.  x6mo,  pp.  248.  Phila. 
Am.  S.  S.  Union • 90 c 

McOabe.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Maclear,  Rev.  G.  F.  Aposdes  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 
(Sunday  Librar\',  >'ol.  vii.}  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  332.  (Loadonl 
N.  Y.    Macmillan  &*  Co %iJBO 

Magic  Shoes  (The).    See  Giles. 

Major  Jones's  CoifRTSHiP :  detailed,  with  o^er  Scenes, 
Incidents,  .tnd  Adventures,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  by  HinH 
self.  With  13  Illustr.  by  Dariey.  lamo,  pp.  217.  Phfla. 
Peterson  «Sr»  Bro.    Paper 75  c. 

—  Sketches  of  Travel  :  compr.  the  Scenes  Incidents 
and  Adventures  in  his  Tour  from  Georgia  to  Canada. 
W.  8  Illustr.  by  Darle>'.  zamo,  pp.  192.  Phila.  /V/rr- 
son  iSr^  Bro.    P.ni>cr 75  c 

Making  IIonk^*.    See  Flint. 

Mam  SCRIPT  Man  fl'MK).  By  the  Author  of  **Goldea 
Hills."  Illustr.  i6mo,  pp.  246.  Phda.  I*resb.  Bd.  of 
Publ 8$c 

May,  Sophie.  Dott>'  Dimple  Stories.  6  vols.  i6ino.  VoL 
VI.  (I^sO  :  Dotty  Dimple's  Flyaway.  Himstr.  Boston, 
Lee  6:*  She  pa  rd.    Per  vol.. y^c. 
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Mmuu,  Mn.  Charlotte  A.  The  Golden  TVuth  Series. 
3  vols.  4to.  Vol.  III.  :  Living  Thoughts.  Bostdn,  Lee 
6r»  Shepard,     Per  vol f  s.oo 

Mennier;  V.  Adventures  on  the  Great  Hundne  Grounds 
of  the  World.  (Library  of  Wonders.)  From  the  French. 
Illustr.  xamo.     N.  Y.   Scrihner fi-So 

Mill«r,  MiM  Exnilf  H.  llie  Royal  Road  to  Fortune. 
z6ino.   Chicago,  A.  L.  Seivell ^  Co $i-5o 

UiNKKALor;v  Illustratvd.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  v.  Kurr.  arf 
Edit,     Fol.    Boston,  I  'rbitto  Bros 97-oo 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Anne  M.  The  Freed  Bov  in  Alabama. 
Illustr.    i8mo,  pp.  132.   Phila.   Presb.  PuH.  Com..soc. 

—  The  Golden  Primer.  Illustr.  z8mo,  pp.  73.  Phila. 
Presb.  Publ.  Com 30  c. 

Montgomery,  J.  E.  Our  AdniiraFs  Fla^  Abroad.  TAc 
Cruise  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1867-68  m  the  Flag-Ship 
Franktin.  Pojhti.  Kdit.  With  Illustr.  by  Nast,  Perkins 
and  Warren.    Sm.  8vo.    N.  Y.  Putnam 93>5o 

Morrill,  O.  (M.D.)  'J'he  Physiology  of  Woman  and  her 
Diseases  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  To  which  is  added  a 
Treatise  on  Womanhood  and  Manhood,  Love,  Marriage, 

'    and  Hereditary  Descent.     lamo.    Boston,  y.  Campbell. 

Moeheim,  J.  von.'  In.stittites  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  In  Four  Books.  A  new  and  cor- 
rect Trans,  from  the  orig.  I^tin,  with  copious  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  Jamci.  Murdock.  D.I).  Neiv  editioH.  3 
voU.  8vo,  pp.  470,  48s,  506.   N.  Y.    Carter f  5*oo 

Motley,  Joanna  H.  Be5:sie  at  School.  z6mo,  pp.  360. 
N.  Y.    Carter. ^1.25 

Music  (Jovkrnkss  frHF.).  By  T.  C.  P.  i6mo,  pp.  103. 
Boston,  Hoyt 65  c. 

Myers,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Margaret  Gordon  ;  or,  Can  I  For- 
give? Illustr.  i6mo,  pp.  479.    Phila.   Presb.  Bd.  0/ Pub. 

91-25 
Mystic  Bkli-    See  Kuntzc. 

Napheye,  G.  H.  (A.M.,  M.D.)  The  Phvsical  Life  of 
Woman.  Advice  to  the  Maiden,  Wife  and  Niother.  lamo, 
pp.  252.    Phiku  Pniu.  Publ.  Co %'^'S^ 

Keal,  J.  Great  Mysteries  and  Little  Plagues.  26mo. 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    Gilt f  i-as 

Nelaon,  Retr.  H.  A.  (D.D.)  .Seeing  Jesus.  Illustr. 
j8mo,  pp.  172.    rhil:i.   Prrsb.  Publ.  Com 60  c. 

Nrw  Yoriv.  Session  I-iws,  1869.  2  vols.  8vo.  N.  Y. 
Banks  &»  Bros $zo.oo 

Nkw  Testamknt.     See  Bible. 

NlTJSERV  BiBLK  BoOKS,  I.V  WORDS  OF  OnE  SnIXAHLX.      4 

vols.    i6mo.    K.nch  Illustr.  with  lo  full-page  Engravings, 
i   in  oil  colors.     Cont :    Bunyan  s  Pilgrim's  Pro- 


gress, l*y  Mrs.  K.  A.  Walker,  pp.  136. — From  the  Crib 


•  printed 
gress,  \ 

•  to  the  Cross.     A  Life  of  Christ,  by  Mrs.   E.  A.  Walker, 
?    pp.  320. — From  the  Creation  to  Nioscs. — From  Joshua  to 

Daniel.   N.  Y.  Leavitt.     Per  vol 9x*5o 

Oi.dkn's  MissK>N.  A  T.ile  of  the  Famine  in  I.<eyden.  By 
the  Author  of  *'  Four  Litdc  Christmas  .Stockings."  Illustr. 
i8mo,  pp.  79.   PhiUu    1  Vesb.  Publ.  Com 35  c 

Ogden.    >S>r  Tariflf. 

O'Leary,  Con.  The  Ix)st  Rosary ;  or.  Our  Irish  Girls, 
their  Trials,  TempL'ili»ns,  and  Triumphs.  x6mo,  pp.  230. 
Boston,  /*.  Dona/ioe,  $1.00  ;   pap 50  c 

Ollphant,  Mre.  The  Minister's  Wife.  A  Novel.  8vo.  N. 
Y.   Harper.    Paper 75  c. 

Onf.  Poor  Girl.    See  Sikes. 

Optic,  Oliver  (W.  T.  Adams).  The  Lake  Shore  .Series. 
6  vols.  Illustr.  i6mo.  Vol.  I.-IV.  Cont.  :  Through  by 
Daylight ;  or,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  I^ke  Shore 
Rauroad,  pp.  300.  Lighming  Express ;  or.  The  Rival 
Academics,  pp.  312.  On  Time  ;  or,  The  Young  Captain 
of  the  Ucavga  .Steamer,  pp.  282.  .Switch  Off ;  or.  The  War 
of  the  Students,  pp.  --'88.  Boston,  Lee  &*  Shepard.  Per 
vol $1*35 

—  Young  America  Abroad.  First  Series,  6  vols.  Vol.  VI. 
(I<ast)  :  Down  the  Rhine;  or,  Yoimg  America  in  Ger- 
many. Illustr.  x6mo.  Boston,  Lee  &*  Shepard.  Per 
vol 9i'5o 

Parkman.  F.  France  and  England  in  North  America. 
Part  III.  The  Discover^'  of  the  Great  West.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  xxi,  425.     Itoston,  Little f  Bro^vn  6r»  Co f  3«So 

Feabody,  Elizabeth  P.  The  Identification  of  the  Artisan 
and  the  Artist,  the  proper  Object  of  American  Education. 
Illustr.  by  a  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  Rela- 


tion of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  with  the  Arts  of  Prodtictioii* 
8vo,  pp.  48.   Boston,  P.  DonaJkoe.    Paper ao  c* 

Pearson,  Ber.  O.  H.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Pbnns\xvania.   State  Reports  by  P.  F.  Smith.  Vol.  VII L 

i Being  the  58th  volume  of  the  whole  series.)  8vo,  pp.  57<L 
'hila.  Kay  e^  Bro.  Shp 94*So 

(Phelfw,  Lncy  S.)  Grace  Tilden  :  or.  Seven  Years  of 
5>ervice  for  Christ.  By  Alpha.  i6mo,  pp.  3x9.  Boston, 
Cong.  S.  S.  and  Publ.  Soe. ^1.25 

Phillips,  Wendell.  Speeches,  Lectures,  and  letters.  Meif 
ed.    W.  Portr.   Cr.  8vo.  Boston,  Lee  6t*  Shepard.  ^2.50 

Photot.rai'HS  op  Skin  Disrasp«s.  Taken  from  Life  under 
the  Superintendence  of  H.  W  Damon,  A.M.,  M.D.  4to, 
24  phuL  with  letterpress.     Boston,  J.  Campbell. .  .$12.00 

Planchktte  Mystkrv.  An  Inquiry  into  Modem  Signs  and 
Wonders.  By  a  Truth  Seeker.  X2mo,  pp.  45.  N.  Y. 
Wells.    Pap asc. 

Plkasant  Pages  and  Birlr  Pictures  for  thb  Young. 
With  20  Illustr.  Sm.  4to,  pp.  94.  Boston,  A.  Young ^ 
Co 91*50 

Plnmer,  P.  W.  'ITie  Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Guide. 
Being  a  Handbook  for  Workmen  ;  also  a  Manual  of  Refer- 
ence for  Contractors,  Builders,  etc.  111.  8vo,  pp.  40.  Port- 
land, Hoyt^  Fogg  b»  Breed.     Hf.  cl 75  c. 

Powell,  J.  H.  Life  Pictures  :  A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos. 
i6m(>,  pp.  167.     Boston,  Adams  &*  Co ^'^So 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Nidworth  and  his  Three 
Magic  Wands.     i6mo,  pp.  279.    Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 

Preston,  Rst.  T.  S.  The  Triumph  of  Faith.  A  Lecture.  8vo, 
pp.  31.    N.  Y.  R.  Coddington.     Pap 25  c. 

Prin'Cf.  of  Darkness.   See  Southworth. 

Reade,  Oh.  Peg  Wofiington,  Christie  Johnstone,  and  other 
Stories.    8vo,  pp.  2X2.     "S.M.  Harper.     Pap 50  c- 

Pkonouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Biblr.  laino,  pp. 
314.     London  and  N.  Y.     Virtue  ^  Yorstou $1.50 

Redfleld,  J.  F.  (LL.D.)  The  T^w  of  Railways  :  Embrac- 
ing Corporations,  Eminent  Domain,  Contracts,  Common 
Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers,  Constitut.  Law,  In- 
vestments, Telegraph  Companies,  etc.  4M  enlarged  Ed. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xcii.  693  ;  Ixx,  748.  Boston,  Little,  Browm 
fy*  Co.     Sheep |x5'Oo 

Biggs,  S.  R.  Tah-Koo  Wah-Kan  ;  or.  The  Gospel  among 
the  Dakotas,  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  B.  Treat.  x6mo. 
pp.  49X.     Boston,  Cong.  S.  S.  Pub.  Soc 91.50 

Roi^ND  YoRKF..    .SV^  Wood. 

RiBY  Adams  ;  or,  A  Vocation  Wanted.  By  the  Audior 
of  "  Answered  Prayer."  i6mo,  pp.  262.  Phda.  Am.  S. 
S.   Union 90  c . 

Raskin,  John.  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,  xamo, 
pp.  45.     N.  Y.    IViley 75c. 

Saintine,  X.  B.  Dame  Nature  and  Her  Three  Daughters. 
A  Grandpapa's  Talks  and  Stories  about  Natural  History, 
and  Things  of  Daily  Use.  From  the  French.  x2mo,  pp. 
268.      N.  Y.    Hurd  &*  Houghton.      ^1.50 ;    full  gilt, 

^a.oo 

Salomons,  A.  (M.D.)  Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  thci 
Eye  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  i6mo,  pp.  150. 
Boston,  J.  Campbell ^a.oo 

Scheie  De  Vere.  See  De  Vere. 

ScHooL-LiFF.  Stories.  6  vols.  24mo,  pp.  60  each.  Cont. : 
School  Life ;  Tom  Thomhill :  The  Shoeblack ;  Crowa 
Diamonds  ;  Ellen's  May-Day  ;  Fanny  Wetmore.  Boston, 
Lothrop.     In  box 9x.8o 

Segnr,  Mme.  de.  Les  Petites  Filles  Mod^es  et  Les  Gou- 
tcrs  de  !a  Grand'mtre  par  Mme.  Z.  Carraud.  x2mo,  pp. 
98,  95.     Boston,  Urbino $1.00 

Shearman,  T.  O.,  and  A.  A.  Redfleld.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Negligence.  8vo,  pp.  770.  N.  Y.  Baker,  Vo^r- 
his&'Co.     Shp $7-5» 

Shining  Light.  By  the  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars,"  etc.     x8mo,pp.  231.   N.  Y.  C/xr/rr.soc. 

Sibree,  Marie.  The  Dying  Saviour  and  the  Gipsey  Girl. 
Sq.  i8mo.     Phila.   Claxton,  R.  &f  H 50  c. 

Sikes,  Wirt.  One  Poor  Giri.  The  Story  of  Thousands. 
X 2mo,  pp.  255.     Phila.    L  ippincott  &»  Co f  x •  5^ 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  B.    Little  Floy.    Sq.  x6mo.   Boston,  Am. 

Tract  Soc 50c. 

—  Jimmy  Don ;  or,  Judy  and  her  Baby.    x8mo.    Boston, 

.}///.  Tract  Soc 70  c. 


